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EARLY BLOSSOMa 
The ‘ firstling of the infant year ’ is undoubteilly 
the snowdrop. There is, or used to be, a popular 
belief that it ought to be in bloom by the 2d of 
Eebruary; but, in an ordinary year, this can 
seldom bo the case, and then only under exoep- 
tional circumstances oi culture or of situation. 
The idea itself is traceable to the times before 
the Reformation. The inhabitants of thb conven¬ 
tual establishments of those days bad, among the 
employments of their leisure hours, amused them¬ 
selves in constructing a sort of floraT calendar. 
According to this, some special flower was con¬ 
sidered appropriate, and assigned to each day in> 
the year ; while many were looked upon as sacred 
to certain personages. The snowdrop was dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgm Mary, and the day which was 
ascribed to it in the calendar was the Feast of 
Candlemas or Purification—otherwise, the 2d of 
February. It was consequently much cultivated 
in the gardens attached to convents and monas¬ 
teries, whence, in the natural order of things, it 
would pass to those of the rich, and thence to 
those of the peasants and cottagers. It is in this 
way that the snowdrop has^^blisbed itself m one 
or two places in England am‘^Bcatlsod, and given 
rise to the impression that it iAinally indigenous 
to the British Isles. This woulmseem, honever, i 
not to be the case. The places wqere it is found ! 
are nearly always in the neighbourhood of villages 
or country-houses; while, in a great many cases, 
the former vicinity of an abbey or other religious j 
institution is either a faet well known or probable.' 
It is doubtful if the snowdrop was ever really wild 
here, although there is no record, as in the ease of 
many'flowars, of when it was imported, or from 
what coontiy the roots were first bronght to 
England. 

There would seem to be only two parto of Europe 
whare the snowdrop ie Jruly indigenous—Switzer¬ 
land snd the Shinojftivineee. The statement in 
some French botamid works that it is foimdin 
France, miMt be Teeeivad ‘wRh caution. The 
legalities assigned' tp It are those which appear to 


be the most unlikely—namely, the west end the 
south. The flora, however,‘of Southern France 
is so entuuly unlike that of our more northern 
latitudes, and so thoroughly characteristic oi 
a warmer region, that it seems improbable that 
a plant like the snowdrop conld find a place 
in it. The erplanation liere is probably the 
same as in the cose of England; the plant has 
strayed from cultivation, ami, possibly, in dne 
or two localities, become perfectly naturalised. 
There is only one other snowdrop known tia. 
botanists besides onr garden friend, and that is a 
kind which is fonnd in the Asiatic provinces of 
Russia and Turkey. It does not greatly differ id 
shape or sire from ite European cousin, but having 
six outer leaves where our species has only three, 
it could not well be the progenifcr of those known 
to us. The original hatdt^ then, of onr snow¬ 
drop must be sought for in Europe, and it is very 
probable that Switzerland was the land of its 
buth. Professor Dalla Torre's Flora of the Alpt 
gives it as ‘locally abundant’ on some of the 
meadows and slopes of that mighty chain ; and in 
tliose spots it is very evident that it could bb no 
waif from cultivation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
snowdrop is an Alpine plant, in the strict sense of 
the term. The impression that it is the hardiest 
of flowers, and, on the first approach of spring, 
rears its tiny head ibom under the snow and close 
up to tim snow-line, ie erroneoua Although it is 
never found in a wild state in flat nr damp situa- 
tidns, it is fat from being a native of Very high 
regions. Dalla Tmire certainiy gives it a range up 
to font thousand os xaaee feet; hut it would seem 
to he very doubtful whether it ever aotnally occurs 
at such an elevation. It would perhaps be more 
coHsect to doeerihe it ns essenti^y sni-Aljjine 
plant, and in no way capable of suppoiiing a 
very extreme degree of cold, or of flourishing 
under conditions greatly different from those it 
meets with in onr gardens. The loealitieS 
where it is most at home are woods or coppices 
which have a gentle slope to’(he soutli or west 
It likes a cert^ amount of shade^ but not too 








«(Jild s mffide&t to afford eliolter from 

the catting winds of spring—and most have as 
mach wanntli as can te derived from tho direct 
. rays of the nw daring some honrs of the doy, as 
ire^udrptn a protected positinn. If left to itself 
ij^^POiae conditions, it frill not only increase 
'j|BfiMi1tiply at a rapid rate, but the iloivcre will 
auK M larger and more fragrant than any which 
can Iw produced by the most careful cultivation in 


The snouslrop being essentially a northern 
fldVer, was unknown to the ancients. Lin- 
nasns, eonseunently, when he came to' arrange his 
‘Systema,’ found no classical name ready to his 
hand, but hail to invent one for himself. He took 
fee two Greek words signifying ‘ milk ’ and 
‘flower,’ and out of them made the compound 
galantintt^while to this he added the Latin epi¬ 
thet nivalts, ‘ snowy,’ or ‘ belonging to the snow.’ 

' As a plant, then, of entirely modem lineage, 
and, so to say, a parvenu among flowers, it was 
impossible for the snowdrop to have attached 
to it any of tliose )>oeticaI legends with which 
the Greeks were accustomed to associate tome 
of the best known flowers. There is, it is 
true, a legend connected with it, bnt it evi¬ 
dently belongs to the middle ages, and is, appa¬ 
rently, of monastic origin. It states feat ‘one 
day after fee fall, Kve stood in paradise lamenting 
fee barrenness of the earth, which no longer pro¬ 
duced vegetation, and where no flowers grew. An 
angel, pitying her satl condition, exposed as she 
•sros to the blinding snow which was falling at 
fee tinic, came down to fee earth to try to con¬ 
sole her. He listened to her lomplamts; and 
being moved wife pity for so much grief, look 
in his hand a flake of feo snow, and, breathing 
upon it, bade it take the form of a flower and bud 
and blow, lie at the same time added feat the 
little blossom should be a sign and a symbol to lier 
that the winter was over, and feat the sun and the 
summer would soon return. Eve prized her new 
treasure girotly, and praised it more than all the 
flowers which formerly bloomed in paradise. On I 
Tsasing her eyes to express her gratitude to the 
angel, he was nowhere to be seen j but on the 
plaoe where ho had stood was a snow-white ring, 
which she had no difficulty in recognising as 
composed of snowdrops.’ This logeud sutliciently 
betram its northern origin. Independently of fee 
snowdrop being unknown in southom or oriental 
countries, the idea of snow falling in those locali¬ 
ties where the gardm of Eden was commonly 
supposed to have been placed, is evidence enoogh 
feat fee story was composed by some dweller in 
higher latitudes. 

Bat if the snowdrop is not gifted wife an 
ancient pedigree, its immediate snecessor, fee 
emeus, COB, on the contrary, trace its descent to 
fee very dawn of history itself. The Greeks, and 
after them the Eomans, had an intense Ukii^ foe 
fee taste and scent of sotfrem, and conseqnently for 
fee flower which produced it Closeicat literature 
is InlJ of ‘affectionate allusions to tlie crocus. 
Homer makes the conch of Juno ‘soft and close 
with deuj lotos, crocu% and hyacinth,’ a passage 
which is imitated by Hilton in the fourth hook of 
raroMu Led. Sophocks says feat on fee hill 
0 $ Golonns ‘ there, bnrst into bloom, by the dew 
ef heaven, fek narcisaus wife its beauteous clus- 
teag and fee, <^us wife ite golden ray.’ Horace 


tells us feat the stages of theatres were strewed 
with crocuses and other flowers s while Juvenal 
hopes feat round the tombs of those guardians 
who have done their duty to feeii wards there 
may ever bloom ‘the fragrant crocus and a per¬ 
petual spring.’ 

None of our yellow crocuses are of Enropoaa 
origin; they come to us from fee East, and 
appear to bo comparatively recent importations. 
‘ Gloth-of-Gold,’ for instance, is a native of 
Turkey and the Crimea, while the original home 
of the largo yellow cruens is Asia Minor. Many 
other kinds have no doubt been produced by fee 
ingenuity of the Hutch gardeners, always skilfal 
in their treatment of bulbs. The chief interest 
of the erociia lies, however, in fee tact of its 
connection with the saffron of commerce. Twice 
in the couise of history this latter drug has 
enjoyed a popularity which seems strange to us 
—once under fee Greeks and Bomans, and again 
in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Saffron itself is nothing more than the 
dried stigmas of a certain purple crocus which 
blossoms in tlie aiiUimu. It seems originally to 
have been brought from fee East. Its name in 
any case is Eastern, being, it is said, merely a 
change of the Arabic word a<Oifar/tn. 'The 
Greeks and fee Romans, it is true,'knew nothing 
of this name, but always used fee term crocus 
for saffron. The undoubted fact, however, of its 
having, on its reappearance in Europe, been 
importedsfrom fee East, confirms fee tradition or 
notion of its oriental origin. It was, strangely 
enough, fee scent which formed its chief attrac¬ 
tion tor the onuents. They regarded it .is fee most 
delicious of perlunics, and endeavoured to intro¬ 
duce it on every possible occasion. The floors of 
feci# hajls and mansions, as also of their theatres, 
were strewed wife it; and Pliny in one place 
recommends that fee saffron should be bruised, 
in order fee better to diffuse its fragrance. Its 
flavour was also greatly appreiiatod; and Beck¬ 
mann says feat ‘in the oldest work on Cookeiw 
which has been handed down to us, and which 
is ascribed to Apicius, it appears that saffran was 
as much employed in seasoning dishes os for a 
perfume.’ 

With the overthrow, however, of feo Boman 
empire, the taste for saffron, and even fee plant 
itself, became lost A;"’*® prooise period of its 
re-introduction injii/^urope, there is some little 
obscurity. Bee^iunn is of opinion that it was 
brought by fe^Moora into Spain, founding his 
ooniceture on me Arabic derivation of fee name. 
Earlier writers, however, all agree feat it was 
brought back by fee crusaders from the East. 
The first mention of it is, probably, in HJikluyt’s 
Voyagrs, 1689. Ho says that ‘a pilgrim, prov¬ 
ing to do good to his country, stole a head of 
saffron, and hid the same in wis palmer’s staff, 
which ho had made hollow before on porpose, and 
so he brought this root' into the realm with 
venture of his life ; for, if he had been taken, by 
the law of fee country whence it came, he hod 
died for feo fact.' Unfortunately, wo have the 
same Btor» or legend, with r^ord to fee hrtro- 
duetlon of filkwonns’ eggs^d the probability in 
each coseeis feat fee acc^t is nntrue. At all 
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in Ussex, tlutt the pJstM came to be called, amj 
has evep amce been hnoi^ii as SafiVon-Walden. 
Saffiron Hil^ in London, also owes its name to the 
fact of laPRe qttantities of the plant having been 
OTOwn On the ground which formariy belonged to 
House. It was popular as a perfume, and as 
a seasoning Ifor various dishes; also as a dye. 
Above all, it was popular for medicinal purposes. 
The physicians of the time seem to have looked 
upon it, as a veritable elixir vitce. They ascribed 
to it every possible virtue under the sun, end 
applied to it such grand names os Panoeea 
vegetahilie and Anenm, piUmophorum. Christopher 
Cattan (Geomande, 1591) says that ‘aiftron hath 
power to quicken the spirits, and the virtue 
thereof pierceth hy-and-by to the heart, provoking 
laughter and merriness; and they say that those 
properties come by the inlinonce of the sun, unto 
whom it is subject, from whome she is nydod by 
his subtil nature, blight and sweet smellmg.’ Ai 
an accompaniment to cookery, it was miicli used 
during Lent, its medicinal properties bein" sup¬ 
posed to counteract the ettecto of the spare diet of 
the season. 

By the sixteenth century, saffron had become 
a highly important aiticle of commerce, wlulo 
its Iiigli price rendered it a favourite aiticle of 
adulteration. An edict of Henry II. of Fiance, 
issued in the year I.O.IO, says that ‘ for some time 
past a certain quantity of the said satlrou has 
been found altered, disguised, and sophisticated 
by being mixed with oil, honey, and other mix¬ 
tures, in order that the said saffron, iiliich 
is sold by weight, may he rendirod heavier; and 
some aild to it otln r hcibs, similar in colour 
and substance to beef over-boiled and'reduced to 
tbieada; which aaflron, thus mixed and adulter¬ 
ated, cannot be long kept, and is highly pre-^ 
judicial to the iiuman body; which, h^ides the 
said injiuy, may prevent the above said foreign 
merchants from purchasing it, to the great 
diminution of our revenues, and to the great 
detriment of foreign nations, against which we 
ought to provide.’ It would appear, however, 
from an account of the adulteiation of saffron 
wiitten in (he beginning of the present century, 
that what was desenbed in the royal edict as 
herbs ‘ similar to beef over-boiled,’ was in reality 
the article itself. The list of ingredicuts em¬ 
ployed indudos ‘fibres oj^ smoked bcci;’ but by 
what process these could be ••'pidorcd suinlar to the 
bright yellow stigmas of the t ^ffron crocus is not 
very clear. The other substanec^used for the pur¬ 
pose were mostly of vegetable or>in, and include 
the stigmas of nearly all plants miich were natu¬ 
rally of a similar colour. Besides these, the 
chopped flowers of the pomegranate and the petals 
of the marigold were also brought into requisition. 
To obtain, however, a really good imitation of 
saffron, reliance jvas chiefly placed on the jrellow 
blossoms of the safflower (Carlhamm), a native of 
E»pt, (vhich, when dried, altliongh of a deeper 
colour, were supposed to be near enough for all 
praotioal purposes. The safflower itself is still 
valuable as furnishing a brilliant red dye, and 
it U to this that that once fashionable article,; 
ladies’ rouge, owes, or ought to owe, faseinating 
bloom. 

The taste for sqftton has only entirely diei out 
within the Umit^of the present century. It is 
scoroely more thim a genei^tlon ago that its pun- 
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l^ent and pecnliar flavour could -slfll he detected 
m certain articles of confeotionciy. Up to a Very 
short time since, a few acres were cultivated, and 
still may be, in Cambridgeshire and Essex. The 
bulbs were planted about midsummer, in" a rich 
light soil, and in rows some six inches apart. 
Ino flowers were gathered in the morning as 
soon as they were quite open, and tho siigdias 
carofully picked out by hand. They were tBen 

f laced between sheets of paper and dried .Ifi a 
iln. The saffron was at one time pressra into 
small cakes and sent into tho marketfm that form. 
This was, however, so persistently imitated by 
those engaged in adulteration, that cake-saffron, as 
it was called, got a bad name, and of late years 
the stigmas have always been sold loose. The 
French and Spanish saffron, however, was sup¬ 
posed to bo bettor than that grown in Englanm 
and whatever comes into tho market ipiw is said 
to bo imported from those countries. 
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Bv OBAvr Alu’v, ACTuon or** In Aic Snxi U),’ Bra 
OHAEtEB VII.—rniEXDS IN copkch. 

That same night, as the Sqnire and Mrs Moysey 
k,it by themselves towards the small-hours—after 
the girls had unanimously evacuated the drawing¬ 
room—discussing the aflairs of the universe geuer- 
ally, as then and there envisaged, over a glass of 
ola'ri’t-onp, the mother looked up at last with a 
sudden gUiice into tlio fatlier’s face and said, in 
a tone lialf-anxions, half-timid: ‘Tom, did it. 
happen to strike you this afternoon that that 
handsome cousin of Elsie CballoneFs seemed to 
take a great fancy to our Winifred 1 ’ 

! The Squire stirred Ids daret-enp idly with his 
spoou. ‘I suppose the fellow has eyes in his 
head,’ he answered bluntly. ‘No man in his 
senses could ever look at our little Winnie, I 
should think, Emily, and not fall over his ears 
in love with her.’ 

Mrs Moysey waited a minute or two more in 
silent suspense before she spoke again ; then she 
said onte more, very tentatively: ‘He seems a 
tolerably nice young man, I think, Tom.’ 

‘Oh, he’s well enough, 1 daresay,’ the Squire 
admitteil grudgingly. 

‘A barrister, he says. That’s a very good 
profession,’ Mrs Meysoy went on, still feeling her 
way hy giadnal stages. 

‘ Never heanl so in my life before,’ the Squire 

S unted out ‘There are baiTisters and banisters. 

e gets no briefs. Lives on literature, by what 
he tells me; next door to living upon your wits, 

I call it’ 

‘But I mean, it’s a gentleman’s profession, 
anyhow, Tom, the bar.’ 

‘Oh, the man's a gentleman, of course, if it 
comes to that—a perfect gentleman; and an 
Oxford man, and a person of culture, and oU 
that sort of thing—I don’t deny it He ’a a very 
presentable feUow, too, in his own way j and most 
intelligent i understands the riparian’ propridtqrs’ 
question as easy as anything.—^You can ask him 
to dinner whenever you choose, if that’s what 
you’re driving at’ ’ , 

Mrs Moysey called another halt for a few 
seconds before she reopened flye, still more timidly 
than ever. ‘Tom, do yon know’I rather fancy 
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‘Of oouree he likes oar Winifred,’ the Sqoire 
nweated, with profonnd eonviction in every tone 
i. of hii*voice. ‘I shonM like to know who on 
enrtSi there ii fliat doesn’t like our Winifred! 
* Sfothlng new in that. I «ould have told yon eo 
MWAlf. 00 ahead with itj then.—What next^ 
j nwOEmily?’ 

1 ‘Well, I think, Tom, if I’m not mistaken, 
i WinOred seemed rather inclined to take a fancy 
to hhn too, fcimehow.' 

'Thomiis Wyville Meysey laid down hie glass 
incredulously on the small side-tahle. He didn’t 
explode, but be hung fire for a moment ‘You 
women are always fancying thingV he said at 
lasti with a slight frown. ‘You think you’re so 
precious quick, you do, at reading other people’s 
fecea I don’t deny you often succeed in reading 
them right You read mine precious often, 1 
know, when I don’t want yon to—that I can 
swear to. Bnt eometimes, Emily, you know you 
read what isn’t in them. That's the way with 
all decipherers of 'hieroglyphics. They see a 
great deal more in things than ever was put 
there. Yon remember Mat time when 1 met 
old Hillier down by the copse yonder 
‘Yes, yes, I remember,’ Mis Meysey admitted, 
cheidiiug him at tlie outset with an astute con¬ 
cession. She had cause to remember the facts, 
indeed, for the Squire reminded her oi that one 
obvious and palpable mistake about tlie young 
fox-enbs at least three times a week, the yeai 
round, on an average. * I was wrong that time ; 
I know I was, of course. You weient in the 
least annoyed with Mr Hillier. But I think— 
I don’t say 1 ’m sure, observe, dear—but I think 
Winifred's likely to take a fanry in time to this 
young Mr Massinger. NoW, the question is, if 
she does take a fancy to him—a serious fancy 
—and he to her—what are you and I to do 
about it I' 

As aho spoke, Mrs Meysey looked hard at the 
lamp, and then at her hnsliand, wondeiing with 
what sort of grace he would receive this very 
revolutionary and upsetting suggestion. For her¬ 
self—^though mothers are hard to please—it may 
as q:eU be admitted off-hand, she had fallen a 
ready victim at once to Htmh Massinger’s charms 
and brilliancy and blandishments. Such a nice 
young man, so handsome and gentlemanly, eo 
adroit in his talk, so admirable in bis principles, 
and thongh far from rich, yet, in his way, distin¬ 
guished! Abetter young man, darling Winifred 
wilt hardly likely to meet with. But ■A&t w oiild 
dear Tom think about Mm 1 she wondered. Dear 
Tom had such very expansive not to say utopian 
ideas for Winifred—thought nobody but a Unfce 
or a Frinoe of the blood half good enough for 
her! though, to be sure, exTCrience would seem 
to suggest that Dukes and Princes, after all, ore 
only unman, and not tHuginally veiy much b^ter 
than other people. Whatever superior moral ex- 
cellwce we usually detect in the Bniahed product 
' may im dolfM be uafely set down in ultimate 
nnuysis to the exceptional pains bestowed by 
jKKiety upon their ethical education. 

' ,The 'Squire looked into his claret-enp pro¬ 
foundly for a few seconds before answering, as if 
expected to find jt a perfect Dr Dee's divining 
Uiystel, Mg wit^ hints os to his daughter’s future;, 
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‘I suppose we must leave tie anawufing ot knit 
quesoan entirely to Winnie.’ 

Mrs Meysey did not dare to let her intanial 
sigh of relief escape her throat i that wonld have 
been too conroromlsing, and would have alarmed 
dear Tom. &> she stifled it quietly. Uren dear 
Tom was not wholly averse, after all, to this j 
young Mr Massinger. He, too, had fallen a 
victim to the pool’s wiles. That was well j for 
Mrs Meysey, with a mother’s eye, had read 
Winifred’s heart through and through. But we 
most not seem to give in too soon. A show of 
resistance runs in the grain with women. ‘ He’s 
got no money,’ she mornuireil suggestively. 

The Squire flared up. ‘Money!’ he cried, with 
infinite contempt, ‘money! money! Who the 
dickens says anrthing to'me about money! I 
boheve that’s all on earth you women think 
about.—Money indeed! Much 1 care about 
money, Emily, I daresay the young fellow 
hasn’t got money. What tiien! Who cares for 
that! He’s got money's worth. He’s got brains; 
be’s got principles; he ’a got the will to work 
and to gc-t on. He’ll be a Judge in time, I 
don’t doulit If a man like that were to many 
our Winifred, with the .aid we could give him 
and the friends we could find him, he ought to 
rise by quick stages to be—anything you like— 
Lord Chancellor, or Postmaster-general, or Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, ior the matter of that, it 
your tastqs happen to run in that direction' 

‘He hasn’t done much at the bar yet,’ Mrs 
Meysey continued, playing her fish dexteroiisly 
before landing it 

‘ Hasn’t'done inncdi 1 Of course he hasn’t done 
much! How the dickens could he ! Can a man 
.makf briefs for himseli, do yon suppose? He’s 
given himself up, ho tells me, to eaimiig a liveli¬ 
hood by writing for the papers. Pcnny-a-Iming ; 
writing for the papera He liad to do it It’s 
a pity, upon my word, a clever young fellow 
like that—he uncieistands the riparian propnotors’ 
question down to the very ground—should be 
compelled to turn aside from iiis proper work at 
the bar to serve tables, so to speak—to gain his 
daily broad by penuy-a-liniiig. If Winifred weie 
to take a fancy to a joung man like that, 
now - Tlie Squire paused, and eyed the light 
through his glass roflectavely. 

‘He’s vary presentiAlc,’'Mrs Meysey went on, 
re-arranging nei^workbox, and stul anglmg 
cleverly ior iaa.r.'foai’a indignation. 

‘He’s a mai/any woman might be perfectly 
proud of,’ the pqnire retorted in a thunderous 
voice with firm conviction. 

Mrs Meysey followed up her advantage per¬ 
sistently for twenty minutes, insinuating every 
possible hint against Hugh, and leading the 
Squire deeper and deeper into a hopeless slough 
of unqualified eommendatian. At the end of that 
time she said qnictly; ‘Then I understand, Tom, 
that if Winifred and this yonng Massinger take 
a fancy to one another, you dmi’t put an abso¬ 
lute veto on the idea of their getting engaged, 
do you!’ 

‘I only Vant Winnie to choose for herself,’ 
the Squire answered with plsmpt decision. ‘Not 
that I suppose for a raomen^ere’s anything in 
this pang fellow’s talking a%it to her. Men 
wtil flirt, and girls teiff let 'em. Getting engaged 
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; bttt TOtt vtctoett must U^e it into 7001 precious 
i b.t&& at oitM he wants to go Haight off to church 
j on4 many h». However, fpr my part, I'm 
'• not gofa^ to interfere in the matter one way or 
J the other.' I’d retlier she’d marry the man she 
• loves, and the man who lovts her, whenever 
, he turns nip, than many fifty thousand pounds 
: and the best estate in all Suffolk’ 

Mrs Meyaey had carried her point with honours. 
‘Perhaps you’re right, dear,’ she said diplomati¬ 
cally, as who should yield to superior wisdom. 
It was her policy not to appear too eager. 

‘Perhaps I’m rij’htl’ the Squire echoed, half 
I in complacency anil half in an^r. ‘ Of course 
I I’m ri^t. I know I’m right, Emily. Why, I 
I was rwing in a book the other day a most 
I splendid appeal from some philosophic writer or 
other about making fewer marriages in future to 
I; please Mamma, and more to suit the tastes of the 
: parties concerned, and subserve the goo<l of coming 
generations I think it was an article in one of 
the magazines. It’s the right way, I’m sure of 
that; and in Winifred’s case I mean to stick 
to it.’ 

So, from tliat day foith, if it was Hugh Mas¬ 
singer’s intention or desire to proeecute his 
projected military operations against Winifred 
ifeysey’s hand and heart, he found at least a 
I benevolent neutral in the old Smiire, and a secret, 
silent, but none the less powerful domestic ally 
in Mrs Meysey. It is not often that a penniless 
suitor Uius enlists the sympathies of the parental 
authorities, who ought by precedent to form the 
central portion of the defensive forces, on Iiis 
own side in such .on aggressive enterprise, lint 
with Hugh Massinger, nobody ever oven noticed 
it os a singular exception. He was so clever, so 
handsome, so full of promise, so courteous and 

■ courtly in his demeanour to young and old, so 

■ rich in future hopes and ambitions, that not the 
Squire alone, but everybody else who came in 
contact with his easy smile, accepted him before- 
hend as almost already a Lord Chancellor, or a 
Poet Laureate, or an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
according as he might choose to direct his talents 
into this channel or that; and failed to be sur¬ 
prised that the Meyseya or anybody else on earth 
should accept him with effosion as a favoured 
postulant for the hand of their only daughter 
and heiress. There are a few^sneh universal 
favourites here and there in the world : whenever 
you meet one, smile with the rest, but remember 
that his recipe is a simple one—Humbug. 

Hugh stopped for two mouths or more at 
Whitestrand, and during all that time he saw 
much both of Elsie and of Winifred. The Meysoys 
introduced him willi cordial pleasure to all the 
melancholy, gaieties of the sleepy little peninsula. 
He duly attended with them the somnolent 
Mrden-parties on the Smooth Uwne of neigh- 
bouring Squires: the monotonous picnics np §ie 
MM stream of the meandering Char; the heavy 
dinners at every local rector’s and vicar’s and 
reudent baronetfs j with^all the other <dead-alive 
entertainments of the-^uUest and mo4 stick- 
in-the-mud corner of Jiul England. The London 
enlivened them 4Rl, however, with his never- 
faumg flow iff languid .hnmoar, uid his slow, 
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these an^ded and unsophisticated children of 
nature; he could palm off upon them as original 
the last good thi^ of that fellow Hatbe&y’s 
from the smoking-room of the Cheyne I^ du^ 
or fire back upon theih, undetected, dim jemi- 
niscences of pungent chaff overheard^ in briflient 
West-end drawing-rooms. And then, there were 
Elsie and Winifra to amuse him; mid, SKgh, 
luxurious, easy-going epicurean philoiO|d^ that 
he was, took no tronble to decade to his om 
mind even what might be his nltimate intentions 
towards either fair lady, satisfied only, as he 
phrased it to his inner self, to take the goods 
the gods provided him for the passing moment, 
and to keep them both weU in hand t%etber. 

‘ How happy ccmld I be with either,’ sings (Sptain 
Macheath in the oft-ciuoted couplet, ‘were t’other 
dear charmer away.’ Hugh took a still more 
lenient view of his peiwnid respemsibilities than 
the hajmy-go-lucfcy Knight of the highway: he 
was (luile content to be blest, while he could, 
with both at once, asking no question for con¬ 
science’ sake, of his own &ial ^position, marital 
or otherwise, towards one or the other, but leaving 
the problem, of his matrimonial arrangements 
for mte, or chance, to settle in its own good 
fashion. 

It was just a week after his arrival at White- 
strand that he went np one morning early to the 
Hall. Elsie and Witufred were seated together 
on a rug under the big tree, engaged to reading 
one novel between them. 

‘Yon must wish Winifred many happy returns 
of the day,’ Elsie called out gaily, looking up 
from her book as Hugh approached them. ‘ It’s 
her birthday, Hugh ; and just see what a lovely, 
delightful present Mr Meysey’s given her! ’ 

WinifrecI held out the present'at arm’s length 
for his admiration. It was a pretty little wateh, 
in gold and enamel, with her initials engravecl 
on tlie back on a broad shield. ‘It’s jnst a 
beauty ! I should love one like it myself! ’ 
Elsie cried enthusiastically.. ‘Did you ever see 
such a dear little thing 1 It’s keyless too, and 
so exquisitely finished. It really makes me f^cl 
quite ashamed of my own poor old battered 
eUver one.’ 

Hugh took the watch and examined it care¬ 
fully. He noted the maker’s name upon the 
dial, and opening the hack, made a rapid mental 
memorandum of the number. A sudden thought 
had flashed across him at the moment He waited 
only a few minutes at the Hall, and then asked 
the two gkls if they could walk clown into 
the village with him. He had a telegram to, 
send off, he said, which he had only just that 
moment remembered. Would they mind stopping 
over with him as far as the post-omee 1 

They strolled together Into the sleepy High 
Street At the office, Hugh wrote and sent off 
his telegram. It was addressed to a well-known 
firm 01 watchmakers in Ludgate Hilto • Could 
yon send me by to-morrow evenij^s poOt, to 
address as helo^ a lady’s gold and enamm watch, 
with initials “fi, C., from H. M.” engraved on 
shield on back, hut in every other respect * 
precisely similar to No. 2479 iust supplied to 
Mr Meysey, of Whitestrand HllT? •!£ so, tele¬ 
graph baric cash-price at once, and* cheque for 
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ftmcm&t aKall ■be 'sent ^ 

MMwingftT, 

StsfloUw* 

Btforo taeb'Uraef reply bad duly arrived: 

* WoMi abaU be sent on receipt of cheque. Price 
twenty^five guineas/ So far, good. It ^as a 
fiiir amount for a journeyman journaliafe to pav 
for ^ present; but, Ilugb sorewdly reflected, 
it would kill two birds with one 'Stone. Day 
ftftoi?MO‘morrow was Hlaie’s birthday. The wateh 
would givov Dlsie pleasure; and Hugh, to do 
liim justice, thoroughly loved givizig pleasure to 
anybody, especially a pretty girl, and above all 
Elsie. But it comd also do him no harm in, 
the Moyseys’ eyes to sec that, journeyman jour* ; 
nalist as he was, he was earning enough to aiford 
to throw away twenty-five guineas on a mere 
present to a goTcmess-coasin. There is a time 
for economy, and there is a time for Uviabness. 
Tite present moment clearly came under the 
latter category. 

THE PEOrtES OF FUIl-LAKI). : 
It used to be an article of faith among cthno- 
l^ists that Alaska had been jK'Opled from Japan, 
tins belief being founded upon the reports of 
old Eusaian travellers, who fancied they saw Rome 
physical rci»cmblauc6 between the Aleuts and 
the Japanese. But the Aleuts only inhabit one 
of the divisions of Alaska, .and tliat the siuallest, 
and there are several other races inhabiting 
this enormous and little cxploi'od territory, whose 
distinctive features and raend charactexislics ioriu 
au inlerestiBg subject of exammation. 1^’roin 
what is now known, the natives of Alaska 
con be bi'oadly classified in four great division? 
—■namely, the Eskimo or Innuit, the Aleut oi 
Ooningan, the Athabaskan or Tinneh, and the 
Thlintet tribes. 

' The Eskimos are called InnuUs by some wrifcis 
because the name is derived from a native word 
signifying ‘man,’ and is suppos(‘d to be their own 
designation of themselves. In Alaska the Eskimos 
number altogether about eighteen thousand, in¬ 
habiting most of the coast-line, as well as the 
interior portions of the Arctic ilivision. Where 
they came from is of coume pure matter of con¬ 
jecture, but one theory is, that they originated in 
the centre of the American continent, and that 
their settlement on the Alaskan coasts was coin¬ 
cident with the genemi migration which led a 
portion of the same race to Greenland. The 
theory of a common origin finds some support 
in the fact that the or skin-canoe of the 
Alaskans is identical in construction with that 
of the Greenlanders. This kaictkf which is a 
' covered boat, is found only among pure Eskimos, 
and U lost wherever there lias b^n intermixture 
srith c^her racea This is a curious foct^ as it 
forms a distinct mark of identify. 

Th.erB are several subdivisions or tribes of the 
Ewkimos, some of them possessing marked distinc¬ 
tive fyoits; but certaiu features and halnts they 
possess in poitnftou. They live in winter in 
uiidergrou&df sod-covered houses, and in skin- 
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spovered tents in summer. They use implementfl 
; of stone, of ivory, and of hone; they live 
; upon fish, including seal and walrus and raw 
; blubber j and they clothe themselves generally 
in skins, although in parts where there is con¬ 
stant intercourse with the traders and whalers, 
they have eomotimes adopted cloth garments 
for BUDimcr w'car. And yet one can scarcely 
call their subdivisions ‘tribes,* seeing that t^iere 
is no evidence of an essential feature of tribal 
existence—-chieftainship. A headman there is 
in each village, called the oonmilik ; but his 
function seems more that of a commission i^nt 
in negotiating with other tribes and foreigners, 
than that of gov<‘mor. In fact, he appears to 
possess no real inllnence over the people, and far 
less attention is ]>.tid to him than to the ‘meili- 
cine-nion’ or shainau. These fchumans—otherwise 
feOTcoiers—are the luastera-of-ccremonies at all the 
village festivals, which aie frequent during the 
long daik \vintoi's, as well as the representatives 
of all the faupcHwtni.d or religious belief which the 
Eskimos possess. When joint action is necessary, 
the phuis are arr.mgetl by a council of the elders, 
and by such doii^ions all the inhabitants of a 
village are held bound. 

The coast tribes aie noled for moi-e intelli¬ 
gence and shu'wdness, %vlii<h is piobably more 
the jc'ult of longer and laiger inteicouiso with 
white r^ccs th.iu of natur.d superiorify. They 
are also snpeiior physically, the Kaiuligumuh* of 
Koitori Sound, for in'^timce, being nell buiH, of 
medumi Rtatuic, round-Jac<'d, white-teethed, with 
bron7.e (omple\ions, and ot quick nn)vcjnent% 
The Imh is stiaight, gh>^<y, and bl.uk, but coarse, 
and tiio men usually ln\c* both boards and mous¬ 
taches. Polygamy i*' not common, although not 
unknown ; and, on the other hand, sep irntions of 
married (oujdes ai’c rare; and although h man 
may many again if his vile dns, the hue is 
drawn at the third, ^'ho jn.irriagc ceremony of 
the Eskimos is cxtnmely simple. After obtain- 
j ing the consent of the parents, the bridegroom 
: )U8t goes and t ilce'< his liride away to liis own 
I peoxde, juid the knot is tied. The families are 
: not large, a woman’s offspring rarely exceeding 
two—a family of lour being quite pbcnomeiuiL 
Marriages take place at a very eaify age, and 
at twenty-five a wdc'i'< an old woman. 

A pleasing future in the Eskimos U their 
kindness to their chihlrun. These are treated 
with the greafeflt indulgence, and allowed to do 
and to have pretty much what they plea>e until j 
of an ago to* support themselves. But they are i 
tauglit the use ot the arms and the tools pos- j 
flcbsed by their tribe, and miniature implements are | 
consti'ucted lor their education. Tho standard of * 
manhood is neither twenty-ong years nor the ^sa- ! 
ing ol * exams,’ but the killing ot a wolf, a reindeer, • 
or a beluga-whole. Alter such an cutejpiiR^ a 
yemth becomes a man. Meanwhile, the various 
stages of his adolescence are marked by curious 
ceremonies ; that is to say, feasts are held when 
his hair is trimmed for the first time (the men 
wew tho Ihiir trimmed ajl round the head, while 
women wear it looatt or plaited ); when he 
firrt goes to sea^ ^lone in a i^ak; when, he makes 
his m»t w:pedition in sno^hoes; or when hiu 
lip is out to receive the labreU or ornaments of 









etone and bone which are worn on the under lip 
on both Bides of the month. Thus it will bl 
seen that the rising generation is regarded with 
a full share of reverence, and parents will some¬ 
times eTen:go to great apense to procure amulets 
or ebanns fxom the shamans to preser\’e the 
^ung ones fsom danger and &om ^ malice of 
spirits. 

All the E^imos superstiMous about death, 
and although thev hold festivals in memoiy of 
departed friends, they wUl generally carry a dying 
person to some abandoned hut to drag out his 
days in hunger and neglect. After the death of 
a husband or wife, the survivor—among the 
coast tribes, at anyrate—cuts the &ont hair shoi^ 
and fasts for twenty-five days. 

The festivals—which, as we have said, are 
numerous—are often held in a sort of common 
hall called the kashga, which is built of the same 
pattern as the semi-subterranean winter-houses, 
but is often as large as sixty feet square, and 
twenty or thirty feet high. This kashga also 
serves for various other purposes. It is used for 
the public bath; for the deliberations of the 
council of elders in communal questions; for the 
preparation of skins and the manufacture of sleds ; 
lor the reception of vUitora; and for the sleeping- 
place of n\ales who have not huts of their own. 
The festivds consist of singing und dancing of a 
primitive character, and then gorging with fish 
and blubber, with the additional luxury of melted 
reindeer fat, when it can be procured. All the 
food, both lisU and fiesh, goes through «ome pro¬ 
cess of cooking before being eaten, although the 
‘ higher’ it is, the more it is appreciated. 

’I’lie tribes of Norton Sound hold* a festival 
every year iu October or November in memoiy of 
deceased kinsmen, and Petroff thus describes the 
performances: *At sunset the men as&cmWo in* 
the kasl^g^^ and, after a hurried bath, ornament 
each other by tracing various figures on the 
naked back with a mixture of oil and charcoal. 
Two boys, wild for thiij occasion ore respectively 
named the llaven and the Hawk, are iu attend- i 
anco, mixing the paint, &c. Finally, the faces j 
also are thickly smeared ; and then the females 
are summoned into the kashga. After a brief 
lapse of time a noise is heard, shrieks and yells, 
snorting und roaring; aud the disguised men, 
emeiging from the firehole, show their heads 
above the floor, blowing •and puffing like seals. 
It is impossible to distinguish any complete 
human figure, as some are ci.^wling wUh their 
toot foremost, others running on their hands and 
fee^ while the h(^ of another is seen protrud¬ 
ing between the logs of a companion. They ull 
elmg together and move in concert like one im- 
meiue snake. A number of men wear masks 
representing the heads of animals, and the un¬ 
sightly beings advance upon the spectators, but 
chiefly endeavouring to frighten the w'omon, who 
have no means of escaping molestation except 
by buying off the actors with presents. Know¬ 
ing what was before them, they have brought 
the kantags or wooden bowls full of delicious 
^r^ls—beluga blubber, walrus-meat, whale-oiled 
berries and other dainties. When saach of the 
toMkemhas eaten an4 filled a huwPor twojwith 
deiicaciee to take h^e, they indulge an a ^ibto- 
snime aud geatur|j^ky of a highly grotesque 
character. After completing the ceremony in 


the hash^^ the-sunkers frequently viHt some of 
the dwellings, ahef Te^ive gilts in each, the whale 
porfonn&ucc enflizig with singing dancing end 
fearing is the kaibgo.’ 

It is difficult to formulate the religious belief 
of the ^kimos. They regard the shamans as 
mediato!^ between them and the world of spirits ; 
but it is doubtful , whether they believe that (he 
sorcerers can actually control the spirits. 'Seine 
of these sorcerers are very eunnii^ in tri<^6 of 
^eight-of-hand ; and indeed, unless th^ai 0 ' cois- 
siderably accomplished in si^ perib^fS^cee, tony 
are little regarded. • 

Our description is general, beeause it is im¬ 
possible to sketch the diflerenoes of all .toe 
subdivisions of the race. It may. be men¬ 
tioned, however, that the Kaniaks, who people 
the island of Kadiak and neighbourhood are 
of superior physique, although not of tnorafe, 
and were erroneously supposod by the Eussians 
to be the same os the AJeutt^ to be presently 
mentioned. Among the Kaniaks, again, there 
is a definite tribal authority, and toe chiefs are. 
important personages. Th^ as to superstition^ 
there is a large tiabe on the KuskoKvim rlveV 
where is found a curious blending of pagan ideas 
I with Chrislian traditions filtered from the lius- 
I sian mission further north, for "the missionaries 
themselves never reached the Kuskokvim. 

The Aleuts—an interesting people who inhabit 
a considerable portion of the coasts of toe Alaska 
peninsula, and the adjacent islands called the 
Aleutian Islands—are the pe^lo whom the 
Eussians believed to be of Japanese origim 
While the theory seems unfounded, their origin 
seems yet unsettled, and their own tiaditions 
throw little light on the subject They are quite 
distinct from the Eskimos, but have evidently had 
intimate I'elations with the Eskimos for many 
generations, if not for centuries. A Bussian priest 
called Veniumiuof spent some feam on the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands, and carefully collected all the tra¬ 
ditions he could from the mouths of toe people. 
These point clearly to a migration at some time 
from * a great land ’ or continent, from which they 
were driven by wars; but opinions are divided 
as to whether the continent was Asia or America. 
The most recent United States explorers are confi¬ 
dent that the Aleuts ore an American race.* Bo 
that os it may, their traditions point to a previous 
occupation of the islands by some other people, 
for toey say toat their grandfathers were told by 
tludr grandfathers that they found d^erted dwell¬ 
ings on the shores. To what remote period this 
may point it is impossible to tell, for these 
primitive races aie hopelessly indefinite in matters 
of chronology. 

The Aleuts at on'e time had certainly some 
belief in a Creator, bnt they did not worship him 
nor * connect him with the management of the 
world.’ They believed in two closes of spirits 
evil and good, and they worshipped what seemed 
to affect the influence of toese spirits. Hence 
shamanism prevailed, but tlte shamaus themselves 
were not held in high respect. A belief ia^ the 
immortality of the soul is argued from the'practice 
which toe old Aleuts had of killing a slave on 
toe death of any important member of the tribe, 
so os to provide attendance fOT the departod 
brother in the other world. They also bdioved 
in the actual though invislme presence of the 
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«^l( of their j}ep;j>rted fnendt) who help tiie 
ueiag in timeiVif danger. 

The Alentg lived in patriniidial ^ritjes, Emd the 
head of the family wea the chief of the vilUm. 
ISiese %hiB& had distinet ^tttJiority, hut it jfaa' 
not eopreme, and did not entitle them to any 
enecul honoun. When the Roesians eaih^ tbi^ 
matit^ished some of these chief^ and tfied to 
gllie them a political importance. Their present 
toctian seems to be to act as overseers in the 
sem hniL^tter dsfaing Hit the American Com¬ 
panies. nik Aleuts are net a numerous people, 
hmvover, and probably do not now exceed two 
thousand all told. 

But while the Aleuts are tending towards civi¬ 
lisation, if they are not actually ‘ Ghriatianisod,’ 
the reverse ia the case With the tribes of Atha- 
baskan Indians, who people the Vnkon Valley, 
and are found also in some numbers in both 
the Kuskolcvim and Kadiak divisions. They are 
distinctly a branch of the great race of ilorSi 
American Indians which extend from the Mac¬ 
kenzie River ia the north of the continent to 
Hexico in the south. At what period they 
migrated from the interior to the inclement 
regions of Alaska, it is impossible to say, and 
their ttaditkmt ^do not help us to guess. They 
have certainly kept themselves very much to 
themselves, and have neither intermixed to any 
great extent with the Eskimos and Aleuts, nor 
have, nptH quite recently, held much intercourse 
with the Rnssian and American representatives 
of the white races. As they are now, they pro¬ 
bably have been for hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of years—nomadic, reserved, self-contained, active, 
hardy, keen-aighted, and fearless—skilful in the 
chase, and epm and treacherous in war. They 
are -divided into clans, and are believed to pre- 
aerve totemiam, or the deaignation of families 
by the names and emblems oi birds and animals, 
between whom inWmarriage is forbidden. Iliey 
live in log-houses, paint their faces, wear skins 
in. winter, and —except in the extreme north of 
their tange-^o with the head uncovered and 
decorated with feathers. Some of them have tra¬ 
ditions of a race of giants ‘living to the noith- 
ward,’ who, agea ago, invaded their territory and 
killed many of their people. Once, they say, 
one of these giants came down from the moun¬ 
tains, and as he went through the villages, canght 
up a man in each hand, and alter knocking their 
heads together, placed them inside his ‘parka’ 
or akin-coat Is not this very suggestive of 
Homer's story of Polyphemus 1 Other traditions 
tell of a race of dwaris away to the nmUi, who 
may be the small Arctic Kskimas, and of big 
fish like mountains, which are doubtless the 
Arotio whales. Th^ also tell of a iearlnl erup¬ 
tion from one of the volcanic mountains; and it is 
noteworthy that a similar tradition exists among 
all the other natives of Alaska. 

.. In the Bonth-eastem division is found another 
bntneh of the Indian race—the Thlinkets—and 
these are, next to the Eskimos, the most numerous 
of the aborigines of Alaska. They number about 
seven umosaod, and are distributed both on the 
mainland coast and the islands. Among the 
^hlinkSets, totenrism is very pronoun^ and forms 
even a stronger tie than blood relationship. The 
tertem clans are naiped Raven, Bear, Wolf, Whale, 
illnd so on; arid aa men may not marry in their 


own clam, the childicn belong to the sdan of 
the mother. The Thlinkets are tee most advanced 
, of all the races we Imve mentioned, as they hove 
' aUd the best section of Alaska for their heldtat. 

me clever navigators in their canoes, ore 
ei^rt fishers and hunters, dexterous in carving 
ahd plcdting, akilfuf in building, and 'cute in 
trade. 

Thlinket trmUtions tell of two heroes who, at 
tho beginning of the world, fought with the spirits 
of daumess for the future good of mankind. 
These two heroe.s or gods were the founders of 
tho Raven and the Wolf elans j but neither the 
raven nor the wolf occupies any important place 
in their mythology. Their teauitions also point 
to a migration irom the interior of America 
and a similarity has been traced between their 
language and that of the ApachS and Aztec 
tribes; they have all the phymcal characteristics 
of the average North American Indian, and their 
prevailing vice is indolence. 

As regards religion, we find among the Thlinket 
tribes a distinct notion of a Creator. The most 
important personage in their luytholi^y is Yeshl, 
who was the ancestor of tho Raven clan, and 
who seems to be credited with the creation of 
all physical objects. He is the friend of man, 
existed before he was born, never grows old, and 
never dies. He sends reminders of his existence 
with the east wind, which is supposed to Mow 
from his abode. He has a sou, who is even 
fonder of man than Ycshl himself, and freqnaitly 
intercedes when the lather is filled with wrath 
against the people for ill-doing. We have here 
a striking approach to certain jieculiaritics of the 
Christian faith. 

Tlie Thlinkets, however, do not believe that 
all men sprang from the same stock, but that 
YesHl travelled from land to land, and made 
a new man in each with a different language. 

, After he had finished his work, he said: ‘ I am 
now going away, but my eye will be always 
on you. It you live wicked lives, you cannot 
come to me, ns the good and brave only can live 
in my place.’ Sir James Uoiiglas, of the Hudson’s 
Ray Company, says that ‘the Tbhukets think 
that there is a future state of retributive rewards 
and punishments. Atter death, the souls of men 
ascend through successive stages one over another, 
like the stories of a house, to the highest heaven, 
where they find a stromg gate guarded by a giant, 
who knows the name of every spirit that makes 
its appearance tho/o. After proclaiming the name 
aloud, he proceeds to question the spirit regarding 
its past hfe, cither by receiving it into heaven, 
or driving it hack to the infenor stages, where 
it wanders about comfortless amid yawning gulfs, 
opening before it at every step. 'The knowledge 
of these things has no perceptible effect on their 
conduct; they steal, cheat, and lie whenever they 
feel un interest in lining so, wfthont any visible 
^prehension of incurnng Yeshl’s displeasure. 
'They admit that theit, falsehood, and roguery are 
criminal, but nevertbdess have recourse to them 
without hesitation whenever it suits their purpose.’ 

Here we must close our rapid and neces. 
sariW imperfect sketch of the strange Peoples 
of Pur-land? We have ^d enough to show : 
bow much of interest ti^ is about them, 
and how many cthnologica^and mvl^logieal j 
questions they suggest. £veir now, they sre as 
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IMe launn at tlie atrange weird regions iq 
Whiok they linnt and fish, are born, marry, 
fight, tdl, gorge, and die. In the great struggle 
tm existence, surely thdr part is neither without 
imp<»tanse nor witnont instruction. 

in the barricade yelled itnij crouct^ed down, rose 
up and fired. Tnen the etreet Was filled wRA 
white smoke; but I could ^ar the clatter of feet 
advancing' oJt the pat gynmadiqw, foUxn^ by 
yells of defiiaiee, cries itf agony, the crash of - 
falling obstacle^ dad more voll^a The snoke 
cleaM, the ‘Reas’ were rushing along the street 
past my door, followed by the cheering taod|h 
Now and then, a man threw up his amie and fell 
flat on hie face; the others staggered on'sJjieft 
were more cries rf agony, which told ^rtBfit the 
bayonet was doing its sickening workf' Then ^ 
was over, and the Commune was dead as far as 
fighting was concerned, although tht lurid glare 
reflected on the evening eky in ludf-a-doCen du^- 
tions snfllcicntly proclaimed that it had uo( died 
without a terrible Parthian ehot 

We —^that is, my Italian landlord and I, the 
only occupants of a house usually filled from base¬ 
ment to attics with artists and art students—bad 
not an atom of food or a drop of diink in the 
house; and I determined to get as for as the 
charoutier at the corner—now opened for the 
benefit of the Vereailles sSntries grouped all 
about—for the purpose of taking in supplies. ^ 

I crept out cautiously—for I knew that the vic¬ 
tors, maddened by resistance and bloodshed, wouhl 
not hesitate to shoot upon mere suspicion—bought 
what I required, and returned, having been absent 
half an hour. 

It was half-dork when I reached my room 
again, and the weird gray light Which came from 
the west, and made a strange pattern on the floor 
as it pierced my battered perdennet, seemed an- 
appropriate tint for the close of such an awful 
day. I felt its influence, and, safe os 1 was, 
moved gently, as in a house of death. Then I was 
qraazed to see a man sitting, or rather lying, in 
my aimchair. When I approached neater, I saw 
that ho was wounded and insensible; that hia 
face and his left arm uore bound up in bloody 
rags, and that his tattered rlothiug besmeared 

with mud and chalk and blood. I poured some 
brandy down his throat, and he revived. ‘ Thank 

God !’ he exclaimed—‘thank God!’ But he was 
so exlmiisted that his head sunk back again. He 
had uttered those words in English, and, aston¬ 
ished as I was to find him in my room at all, 

I was still more so when I saw he was a fellow- 
countrj'man. 

Presently he made on efifort and sat up. ‘'Vou’i® 
all right,' 1 said, as I noticed be lookra fearfully 
and anxiously around, as if pursued; ‘you’ll 1» 
better when you’ve had something to eat and 
drink.’ 

His face brightened at the sound of my English 
spoecli. ‘You are an Englishman,' ho said. ‘I 
am glad. These brutes have nearly done for me. 
Look here ! ’—as he spoke, he undid the bandage 
from hia hand—‘that’s a bayonet-wound.’ Ashe 
showed it, a piece of glass fell from his sleeve 
or his bandage to the ground. Seeing it, he 
added; ‘And I had to jump clean through a 
window. But I’m safe here ? You won’t giye 
me up!' * ». 

•Of course I won’t,’ I replied. ‘Why should 

I!’ 

‘Well, you see I’m a banker here. I heard- 
that the Commune had made a raid on more Hian 
one husineai house for what they ca^ “contribu¬ 
tions to the holy cause of nniversaj liberty." I 

HELEN’S ESCAPE. 

nr H. F. AsEtL. 

IH PO0B CHATTEBS.—CSAP. I. 

PlNQ! crash! and, shattered into a thousand 
pieces, down came the bust of Molihn wbicb stood 
at the top of the bookcase in my room at No. S 
Bne de Douai, Paris. This was on the evening 
of Hay 27, 1871, and the Commune was despe¬ 
rately gasping its last breath in the ubiquitous 
presence of the victorious Versailles troops of 
Hacmahon. 

‘Better the bust of Molikre than my head,' I 
remarked to myself as I quitted my easel, at 
which I was tiying to work, and went to the 
window to peer out into the street. The scene 
which met my furtive gaze through the half- 
opened perdennet I can never forget. Almost 
under my window—for No. 5 was but the third 
house from the comer of the street—was what 
had been a large and well-constructed barricade, 
composed of street stones piled around a Clichy- 
Odt'on omnibus, a couple of nightcarts, nud a 
miscellaneous heap ol obstmetions—its front facing 
the Hue Laval, its two sides commanding the Kue 
Pigolle, and its loar towards the Hue do Douai. 
All about it were stretched tlie corpses oV nieii, in 
blue or white blouses or hybrid uniforms, who had 
fallen during the night; and against tiie walls of 
the opposite houses were hali-a-dozen wretclies 
slowly dying from their wounds, and calling aloud 
to be put out of their misery. Everywhere else, 
rifles, accoutrements, shattered fragments of the 
barricade, empty wine bottles, and—blood. 

I had been a close prisoner in the house for 
four days ; I had been made to assist in the lon- 
etraotlon of the barricade described above, in spite 
of my plea of ‘ Givis Britannious sumbut I had 
determined not to fight, and, favoured by dark¬ 
ness and the drunkenness of the Communist sen¬ 
tries, had managed to slip home unobserved. The 
bullet which had destroyed'Molihre was the first 
which had fairly entered my room, although, 

' during the throe preceding days; there hrf been 
severe fighting in the street and my nnsiVanca 
were riddled almost to fragments. 1 had only 
ventured to look out once Ijofore, ftor the fate of 
those who looked out of window dangled before 
my eyes in the shape of two or three motionless 
heads and arms hanging over window ledges; but 
the arrival of Uie bullet stimulated my curiosity, 
and I remained, lyifig flat on the balcony, peeping 
through the iron-work of its railing. There were 
not more than a score of men left in the dilapi¬ 
dated barricade, and these were either too drunk 
or too desperate to fly. About four hundred yards 
Up the Rue Laval I saw a blue mass, tipped with 
steel, which I gnessed to be the Verso.mes troops 
advancing from their capture of the Buttes Cbau- 
mont ana the ISellevilb^eights, to the deduction 
of what wai almost <me last hornet’s nest Pre- 
amtly, there was a tremendous volley; the men 
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bKpuaied to Ivire a lot of securities srUcli liad 
Mm (lepoeited with me for safely by wealthy 
Parisians. I heard that the CJommnnists wore 
cm tht scent, and I escaped with them jBst 
ia time. The soldiers’entered the honse jnst 
as I left it, chased me, fired at me, wounded 
me in the head and hard, and 1 got into a 
sl^» 1 was fdlowed there, fired at again, and 
just jumped through the wiudow in time to 
oWidlan ugly push with a bayonet. Put I’m 
not ^ifei^mfortable, for they might be here 
liMy moment' 

Jttis mind aas evidently unhinged by what 
he had gone through j for, in spite of my assur¬ 
ances that the Commune was a thing of the past, 
and that order was re-established, whilst ho ate 
and drarJe with avidity what I set before him, at 
every unusual sound he Started to his feet in the 
greatest alarm. However, food and drink gave 
him courage: and although he refused to have 
hb wounds arcs'cd, and remained with hie face 
almost hidden in hideous bandages, he accepted 
my invitation to r^maiu where he was for the 
n^ht. Over a cigm and a bottle of Modoc I 
found him to be an exceptionally intelligent and 
well-informed man, who had been at an English 
public school and university, and had been settled 
in Paris many years. Pomonally, he said, he was 
rained by the Commune; but he was glad to have 
been able to save the property of his clients, and 
had no doubt but tliat tiiey would make him 
some compensation fur tlie losses ho had sustained 
in guarding their interests. 

" Ha refused to occupy my spare room, hut pre¬ 
ferred to sleep in mv armchair ; and at midnight, 
when we separated, he said: ‘ My name is Kajme 
—Dixon Bayne, of the firm of Rayne & Company, 
Eue lo Pelletier. I don’t know how I c,m evej; 
repay you adequately ior your kindness to me 
to-nqrht; but be sore that I shall endeavour to 
do so.’ 

When. I entered the room the next morning, 
he was gone, * 

Now, there wore two or three little things 
about Mr Bayne and the circumstanees of hia 
escape, which, coupled with the fact of his sudden 
disappearance, struck me as being rather odd, and 
in^inctively I felt rattier relieved when he was 
gone. Of course his story was plausible enough, 
lor I knew that the Communists had not hesi¬ 
tated to lay their hands upon all the money and 
valuablea and seeniitiBS they could find, imder 
the plea of pro brm jiuilieo, but in reality for 
phonal enrichment. Pmt why he sliould have 
displayed such fear of arrest was strange, when 
he must have known that all cause for fear was 
removed by the triumph of the Voisailles troops. 
Again, he did not aw my name, as a man in 
receipt of a kindness and wishful to repay it 
would generally da Neither, upon searching 
the Directory for Paris, eould 1 find any such 
'firm as Bayne & Company either in the Bue 
le Pelletier or out of it. Lastly, what little I 
cctaM see.of my viaitor’s face for the rags which 
he sw assiduously preserved, did not iniproos mo, 
although 1 knew very well that in a hurried flight 
for life, AlKillo himseK would assuredly be shorn 
' ot much of his natural beauty. 

However, Mr Bayne, good or bad, was gone, 

I and tlmre wtas aA ^d of it as I Ihougbt, and 1 
was soon toosfausay oceapiea with my own affairs 


to isrouble «y head about him. Shortly alter- 
warda 1 ventured out for a tour of w|3oratfon 
amidst the., mins of defaced, despoiled Pa^ 
perhaps also with a view to the reproduction 
Upon canvas of such incidents as I had witnessed 
or could imagine. "When I returned home, I 
found an oflSoial in police uniform in my room. 
‘Monsieur is English?’ he asked. 

1 admitted the fact. 

‘Has Monsieur any countrymen of his in the 
house or anj-where about 1 ’ 

I replied that I knew of nona 
The official described himself as dSsolated, but 
it was his duty to search. Accordingly, ho 
searched high and low, cupboard and drawer, 
passage and closet. ‘ I am obliged to Monsjeur,’ 
he said as he re-entered my studio. Suddenly, 
he stooped and picked up from the floor the 
piece of glass which had fallen from Mr Bayne's 
arm bandage; and I noticed that it was stained 
glass of a yellow colour, such as may be seen 
sometimes ut the staircase windows of Parisian 
houses, but never in a shop foont 
The officer looked keenly at me as he held 
the glass, and hia remarkable politeness at once 
gave way to an official abruptness which was 
evidently more natural to him. 

‘llow did this come here?’ he asked, I sup¬ 
pose 1 must have looked almost guilty, for he 
repeated tlie question in a more peremptory 
niuuner, os I stood wondering how I should 
answer; so thert* was nothing to be done but 
to tell liim all tlmt had haiqiened on the night 
of Bayne’s lurival. After a series ol minute 
questions coneerning my visitor, the purport of 
which 1‘conld not guess, and uiy ansHurj to 
whit h he carefully noted down, he leit me. 

lit a pipe and pondered over this strange 
matter for an hour ; then I thought 1 would go 
to breakfast on the bonlevarda Close to the 
street door was a tall man in ordiiiarv civilian 
dress, smoking a cigar, and apparently inteiested 
ill the work of demolition ol the hariicatlo which 
was going on. lie glanced carelessly at me, and 
I paased on; but on reaching the crossing at the 
church of Notro-Daine de Lorette, I looked round 
to see it the way wift clear, and behold he was 
following me at a distance of fifty yards, and so 
on down the Biio Lafittc, on to the boulevard, 
oud over to the Cafd du Cardinal, ao tliat I knew 
I was being watched.' The same man, unless he 
was disguised, was not engaged on the job ngtoiu ; 
but I seemed t6 feel instinctively that the eye 
ot the law was on me, and some one was intrusted 
wiOi the duty of observing my slightest move¬ 
ments. ’ 

Finally, to cut a long story short, I was visited 
by two gentlemen in mufti, although they were 
clearly officials, who drove with me to the depot 
of the Prefecture of Police, where I was sub¬ 
mitted to a searching examinanon by a magistrate 
concerning Mr Bayne, and allowed to go, after 
I had ^en actually thanked and apoli»ised to 
for the trouble and ruconveuience to which 1 had 
been put 

Piecing all the evidence together with the 
nature or,tho questions put to me, I came to 
the conclusion that Mr Ifoyno must have been 
a politiAl offender, or a 3ty, or perhaps even a 
Communist leader. \ 

In three weeks' time 1 had doajed up my 
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affiuta in Fari»i and after an anerpectedlT proi of Sooth Australia, and a gentleman of heredi- 
loseed sojoiirn in the city of ianiine and blood- taiy scientific tastes, since he is a descendant of 
shed, returned gladly enough to my own home the author of H^hi’s Memimtion, a work known 


amidst the Surr^ 


in sveij' English school, .has taken the tanaers in 
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iNomiKQ iB more remarkable in the histoiy of bition of a new method of nnliming bided atud 
the indnetrial arts than the fact tliat the mo&t skin^ at the tanneries of* Messrs Kttif and Barrow 
ancient of those arts—that of preparing 8kin<< for of Grange Walk, Bemiondser. The re§uU was 
clothing—has stood etiU with Chinese persist- a perfect sucoohs and full of promMffi’ In less 
eney, while those of spinning and weaving have than an hour, instead of days or weeks, bides 
advanced by leaps and bounds. Skins ot beasts submitted to the now treatment Were rendered 
killed in the cnase were, without doubt, the absolutely free from lim<k os well as from what 
primitive clothing of out race. Some process, the craft expressively calls ‘niuck^*—that is, fat 
therefore, akin to tanning must have been pur- j and diit, which more or less prevail in all hides 
sued long before the days of Himon the tanner, and skins, and interfere with good tanning, 
in order to prevent tlie skins from putrefying Hitherto, mechanical means of re^ieated washings 
and to ren<ler them durable. As it was in the have been kuslcd to ior extracting the lime whiA 
beginning, so it is now ; a substance known as the skins imbibe. Animal rcfn«>e, as we have 
tannin, the active y)riuci])le of tannic arid, has said, has been used to solten the woU*r of the 
been depended upon ior the conver&ion of skins batli, and thus to open the pores of the skins^ 
into leatiier. Tannic acid is widely s])i\Md through and tlie lime which they eontained was, as it 
the vegetable world in tlio bark, leaves, and were, ringed out, not dibsolved, ^ce it is soluble 
iruits of plants, the best known being that of in water to a >fi'y small degree. In districts 
oak-bark. •wheiu the wati*r is soil^ this cleansing of the 

The art of leather-making is simple. The hides is easier Mithont bate than in chmky dis- 
skins are \mhain‘d and ‘fleshed* or cleaned by whei*c the water is hard, the ettect of tlie 

lomoviug the fatty matlcis that cling to the carbonutc of June in the valcr being to close the 
under suriace. Leit to soak in an inJusion ol pores ; and extiu bate is re<jttired, sometimes even 
tannin, lime will do the lest. Tlie art ol the then without eflect. 

taniur is to e\])edite this process In orJoi* to Tlie new nietho<l of unliming hides and skins, 
loosen the hair by softening the hides, they uic patented by Mr £, 1\ Neslal^ can hordly be 
fitoejHHl in Imic-pit, and, wlieu ‘h.iudlevl* oi called a discovery or an invention. It is ‘a 
hoolced «>nt, me found to be in the state ot grda- happy thought’ which strikes the mind of intel- 
tinc. ^^lu*u ilcaii'-cd tiom the limi-—the most ligejico in tlic midst of customs petrified by 
tioublesomi part ot the process—thejiorcsof the liadilion; an example of applied science, an 
skins are gi’cedy to absorb the taumu; and‘in a ’elementary principle of chemist^ jiut bito in- 
penod ranging Irorii ueeks to years, a tannato of dustiial practice, and thereby lifting a rule ot 
gehitiiK* is foimed, or wdiat we call leather. On thumb into tlio region of tlio skilled arts. The 
a small scale ue may make leather in a tea*u]»; ‘mere schoolboy’ Imows that lime di^olvcs very 
ior any amin.il icily dibsolved in water will fall slightly in water^ but that it becomes immediately 
iu hardened flakes of true leather on the addition soluble it the water is charged with carbonic 
of a few dro])s of tannic acid. acid. The priiKi])le it* exemplified in the common 

Saence has ransacked the world to find tan- custom of softening hard w'ater by adding more 
ning subskuices of quicker action than tliosc iu of the lime which made it hard. But, as the 
common use ; but oak-bark maintains its rights, patentee naively states, the tanners knew the 
and tanners come back to it after repeated Uials dilhcully, but did not knoM* the remedy; the 
with a long list of other mabuials. *J'inie seems ihemists knew the remedy, but did not know 
to be a vital clement inlanning, and wliat has the difliculty. 

been gained in time has been at the cost, as a Let a short colloquy between the wi'iter and 
rule, of <iuality iu the product tbe patentee ex]>Inm itself. 

The lune m the hides has much to do with ‘H<»w did the idea come into your head V 
the after-processes. It is the great evil which ‘Why, I got acquainted with on Australian 
tanners have to contind with, skice no known tanner who nappened to speak of the trouble 


tanners have to contind will), buice no known tanner who happened to speak of the trouble 
method, hitherto, has been able to free tbe skins his craft had in getting rid of the lime in the 
entirely from its presence. The plan followed hides. Tliat ought not to be diflBcult, 1 told 
from time beyond memory has been to soak and him. Let me tiy my hand. With that I took 
wash the fleshed skins in a bath of bate or jmre, a small piece of the saturated skin, then put it 
a euphemism foi^'llio refuse of dogs and <»ther into a soda-water bottle with cold water, and 
animala. How, with our strides in chemistry, choi^i^ the contents with carbonic acid gas, ia. 
A manufacture, ranking as one of the highest the usual way of making soda-water. 1 took the 
national importance, should, for ages, have b<*en skin back the next day, looking quite clean and 
dependent upon a practice exciting dibguRl, w'hich plumped out 1« there any lime in that? *‘Kot 
even apprenticeship and journey-w ork cannot con- a particle,” was the answer, after testing.—** Then 
quer, is one of the curiosities oi industrial life. I haie got at it,” said I; “and what can be doim 
K^ef hails from Austnduu Iu rfifcum for the on a small scale can be dime on a large You 
<attle with which we have repleniehed Oie empire had better })ut the plan into practice said 

colony, our brother over there have long sent my friend the tanner.—“No, i^jideed,” I rejoined; 
us hides and skins, and end by teaching us how “ I am ofi at once to England, the* great leather 
ty dress thorn. Mr K. P. Nesbit^ a schoolmaster market of the world.”* * 
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British tanners are a close corporation, conser- 
vativelj standing in the old ways, and were not 
ready to believe in an outsider who professed to 
^ teach them their trade, which they Imd followed 
’since the world was young. The patentee was, 
however, happy enough to meet with one or two 
entorprisiiig men of businc^, as also with a capi* 
talietj'Mr Max Strauss, of Holbum Viaduct, who 
made himself master of the subject, and about 
a yeozwo^, brought the working of the process 
to an issue^ji the tanneries of Messra Barrow 
Brothers of l^rnondicy. Since then, Messrs 
Etty and G. B. Barrow, of Grange Walk, have 
undertaken the agency for the production of 
leather on the new principle, to witness the 
working of which drew’ tc^ether the influential, 
company referred tt». 

At this exhibition of the new process, the little 
slip of moist skin and the soda-water bottle were 
r^resented by a heap of stout limed hides, 
‘fleshed’ and unliaireu, in readiness the day 
before; and by a tank of cold watei* capable of 
immersing one hund’.*ed and fifty hides, corked 
down, so to speak, or better, say, with a ‘patent 
stopper,’ of a iieavy lid, bolted down with stout 
. iron screws to render the tank air-tight when full 
of hides. A tube tlirough this, leading to the 
bottom of the tank, is put in connection with a 
gas generator, to which our attention is next 
called. The apparatus employed, constructed by 
Messrs Hayworth, Tyler, & Co., engineers, and as 
simple in principle as every part of the process, 
cpmprises a generator, gasometer, and small 
steam pumping-engine. The generator is of iron, 
charged with fourteen pounds of whiting, upon 
which, while kept stirred, a thin stream of dilute 
sulphuric acid tricklet> to about the same weight 
in the course of an hour. Carbonic acid gas 
generates rapidly, as is seen by the ascent of the 
gasometer, an<l is driven forward by the pumping- 
engine to the tank, winch it enters through the 
pipe opening at the bottom. 

A slight hitch or two, easily obviated, so far 
from proving a disadvantage, still more con¬ 
clusively confirmed the correctness of the prin¬ 
ciple. The lid of the tank, from some trifling 
defect of the vulcanite fittings, was not quite air¬ 
tight, whence the pressure of gas upon the hides 
was less than advised ; while the generator luwl to 
be chained twice in&>tead of once with whiting. 
A rough-and-ready experiment pardonably takes 
more time in preliminaries than when an indus¬ 
trial process is in full working and automatic 
order. Tliree-quarters of an hour passed in these 
observations, out of which we may assume that 
the hides were subjected to the action of tlie 
carbonic acid a full half-hour, or just half the 
normal time. This was meant to be a crucial test 
of the value of the proctas. The tank was opened 
and the hides hauled out, looking deceptively 
white and clean; for, upon scudding or scraping 
one of them upon toe curved ‘beam’ used by 
tanners, so much ‘mucknamely, dirt and 
yellow grease—was pressed out, that the experts 
present^ were fain to own that such rapid and 
perfect cleansing had never before been accom¬ 
plished; The clear cold tank-water was now 
doudy-white with lime. 

Was any lime left in the hides? The test of 
lime is the mdiness of toe hide to take the 
tannin. If free from lime, it is thirsty for the 


infusion ; if not free, toe absorption is a long and 
tiresome process, beginning with a liquor of nearly 
spent tan, and then successive immersions for 
many weeks or months in liquors of higher and 
higher degrees of strength. The operative cut 
oft a corner of the hide, held it for a couple of 
minutes in a strong infusion of tan, and handed 
it round for inspection. It had taken toe tan at 
once, and at least three weeks’ action upon the 
hide was condensed into two minutes. A remain¬ 
ing question as to the quality of toe leather 
thus produced proved equally satisfactory. The 
currie<l liidcs and skins were of fine grain and 
beautifully supple. Their excellence has been par- 
ticulaily shown in their suitability for enamelled 
and japanned leathers for bags and patent-leather 
boot& 

The impression made upon those who witnessed 
tlie process was, that this ancient art is on the 
eve of a great transformation both scientific and 
economic, which will raise its rank among our 
skilled industries and notably advance the national 
well-being. Mr Nesbit computes that, at the 
lowest, one-third of the time of leather-making 
will be saved. This alone must release some 
millions of the vast capital now sunk in the 
manufacture, to fructify in other industrial direc¬ 
tions. Further, the cost of plant and material 
is brought to a minimum—the whiting and 
sulphuric acid are almost too cheap to enter 
into account, the unliming of live hundred hides 
being doiK* for eighteeiipeuce ; while the mecha¬ 
nical appliances involve the most moderate 
outlay. 


BAUSON VENABLES’ ADVENTURE. 

IN TWO CnAl’TEKS.—CHAP. I. 

St FiMUAumTs is the n;ime of a lonely little iiavish 
on a lalRnle in a distant county. The country 
round ab<nit is all wild mooi-land. From tlie 
church porch*of St Fiinbairus you can see many 
miles of undulating downs, now rising into hills 
of respectable elevation, and again sinking into 
valleys, through which a little stream brawls 
among stunted trees. There are no trees in St 
Fimbarrus itself, save a lew weakly firs iu the 
vicar’s garden, which he nurses with sedulous 
cate, in the hope that tiicy may one day afford 
some shelter fi'om the fierce winds that sweep 
<lown the glens on every side towards the vicarage. 
It is a hope unlikely to bo realised; certainly, its 
fulfilment is so distant that ere it comes, toe vicar 
will have been laid in that other tenement of his, 
within sight ol his study w'indow, which ho pur¬ 
chased when his last child was laid there. 

It was a bright afternoon iu May, an<l the vicar 
stood on the gravel sweep before his house, 
scanning the sky anxiously, tia turned to gaze 
successively at each tjuarter ot the heavens, in¬ 
haled rather dubiously several large mouthfuls of 
toe air, to satisfy himself whether it tasted salt, 
as it must if the wind blew from the sea, the 
rainy quarter at St Fimbarrus; and then, with a 
brighter countenance, he i-e-entercd the house. 

‘You niay^put on your things, Anna,* he cried 
out cheerfaily as he crossed the hall, ‘and tell 
Hugh to bring the pony round,’ 

‘Then I shall get my cross-stitch pattern, after 
all; and I can talk ivith Mrs Hortle about 
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butter.* So saying, Mrs Venables, in a state of' ‘Yes; indeed we shall. It will'be very cold 
some excitement, gathered up her shawl, her when the sun goes in ; ’ and with that, Mrs Ven- 
spectacles, and her knitting, on which she hod ables took the wraps from her niece and stowed 
been employed, in preparation for going np-stairs them carefully in tne back seat. After satisfying 
to make ready for the desired journey. herself that they were not likely to fall out, she 

‘ You can talk to her about anything you please went up to the pony’s head. * Naughty Charles! * 
my dear,’ said the vicar, rather testily, lor he was she said, in a coaxing voice—‘ bad Char^i, to 
in truth somewhat tired of hearing of his wife’s startle your good mistress so, and pull yoilr 
difficulties with regard to the cross-stitch pattern master’s arms out of the sockets.* 
and the butter. This affectionate adjuration apparcntlji^i'd not 

‘ I shall talk to her about those two things, and penetrate to Charles’s heart, for he vfaisked his 
nothing else,’ said the old lady with deterniina- head about, at the imminent risk of striking his 
tion ; ‘we shan’t have more than enough time to mistress in the face; and being somewhat elated 
settle them.’ at the result of his last manoeuvre, he was steadily 

‘ Well, well, my dear, as long as you are satis- endeavouring to got on his hind-legs, wuth the 
fled,’ returned the vicar.—‘Will you be ready in apparent intention of dancing into the town, 
ten minutes?’ " ‘Better not touch him, ma’am,’ advised Hugh. 

‘Not if you flurry me with calling to know ‘ I’ll hold him fast enough ^hilo you get in.’ 
how long I shall be. I have so many things ‘Ho seems quite excited to-day,’ said Mrs 
to remember, and I can’t tell what I’ve done Venables, a little nervouhly.—‘1 think you had 
uitli my tablets.—Belinda! Where is Belinda? better drive him, Theophilus.’ 

—Oh, very well! I’m coming up-stairs, my ‘O yes, Uncle Then,’Miss Belinda interposed ; 
love.’ ‘do drive him yourself—he se^ms so very wild.’ 

The vicar went out again into the sunshine. ‘Stuff!’ said the vicar. ‘If Charles is at all 
He had not taken many tiirn.s along the walk fresh, Hugh’s is a much safer hand on the reins 
hcncatli the windows of the liou^o, when a crunch- than mine —Get in, my dear, or we shall not 
ing sound of wheels on the gravel announced the reach the town to-day.’ 

arrival of the pony. But as Mrs Venables placed her foot upon the 

‘How is he to-day, Hugh?’ asked tlic vicar, step, Charles made a sudden stait, w'hich, though 
‘ Pretty quiet ? ’ checked on the instant by a sharp tng at his head, 

‘Too much oats in&i«lo him, sir,’ said the man, was almost buflirient to throw the old lady down, 
touching his hat. ‘Oats goes to friskiuess*’ ‘ TheophiiuV she said, retreating two or three 

* I’m afraid you ’re right, Hugh,’ the vicar steps from the pony-carriage, and looking at her . 
answered, observing how impatiently the pony was liusband with a face full of apprehension, ‘tin's 
stamping on the gravel.—‘ Poor Charles ! good pony is not himself to-day, and I must insist on 
Charle<«! ’ and he attempted to stroke the animal’s your driving.’ 

nose—a compliment which Charles resentcil by *1 know wdiat’s the matter with him, aunt,’ 
first tossing bis head, as if he wished to leel his said Miss Belinda mysteriou-sly. ‘Some pixy's got 
ma^ter’h fingers between his teeth, and tiien start- into him. 1 ’ve seen a cow go on just like that at 
ing ofl’ at full racing speed in the dii*ection of the milking-time, and they always know then that 
open gateway. The vicar hung on to the back of the pixies are about tlie farm.’ 
the cliaise, Hugh, muttering Idasphemies made The vicar tuimed round angrily. ‘ How often 
desperate efforts to catch ‘good CnOMess’ head ; am I to tell you, Belinda, that I won’t have those 
wliilo in the midst of the confusion, a window was silly tales I'epeatcd about my hoiibc I Is it possible 
thrown up and Mrs Venables cried loudly: ‘Stop, for me, do you think, to expel superstition from 
6tO]’> ’ iVe ’re not nearly ready yet’ the minds of the honest people over whom 1 am 

‘J wi.sh you ’d make haste, my dear,’ returned .set, if one of my own family spreads it abroad ?’> 
the vicar; ‘this restive animal has nearly torn ‘Nevermind,nevernund,’mterposeclMrsVcn- 
my arms out of the sockets.’ ables. ‘Belinda didn’t mean any harm. It’s 

‘Nonsense! You must kfeep him quiet quite likely she may be right too; ami that’s 

‘That’s more easily said than done; but we another reason why you should drive, Theophilus. I 
will try.’ I always feel so safe when you have the reins.’ ' 

‘It’s very easy, I’m sure,’ returned the lady. ‘It’s not at all a ivell-grounded feeling, my ' 
‘Men have no tact I’ll come down presently dear,’ replied the vicar, ‘if you only knew it 
with an apple.’ • You arc vastly safer with Hugh.—But there ; I 

The vicar looked at Hugh and shook his head give way.—Hugh, you must stay at home. Look 
somewhat dubiously ; he doubted the virtue of out for us about half-past six.’ 
the apple. ‘ And, Belinda,’ called Mrs Venables as the pony- 

‘ Ii the missus would leave his feed to me, sir, carnage passed out on to the roa<l, ‘ have a little 
he W'ouldn’t he halFso lively,’ remarked Hugh ; fire, and keep your uncle’s slippers warm.* 

‘but when ladies will go and fill his box with a As soon as Charles emeigod upon the high-road, 
double portion of oats, so as he’s a-eatin’ all day, the evil spirit came forth from hfm and he fell 

and never goin’ out at all ’- into a steady trot 

—I know,’ the vicar said hastily. ‘ There, you see, Theophilus; he is qifito jnuiet 
‘Ladies don’t underatand horse-flesh, Hugh.’ now ; I knew he would be with you.’ 

‘ They don’t,’ rejoined the man gruffly.* The vicar could not repress a slight feeling of 

At this juncture, Mrs Venables earned forth, triumph as he contrasted the present demure 
accompanied by her niece ^linda, whef carried conduct of the pony with his late obstreperous 
thick shawls and a heavy carriage rug. behaviour. ‘ He certainly is,’ be answered. ^ ‘ I 
Shall we want all those wraps on such a bright begin to think I must have some of the qualities 
day f’the vicar asked. ^ of a professional whin* . 
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Charles’s ccJnduct was indeed exemplary; and a 
steady uneventtul drive of about an hour, all down 
hill, broupjlit the vicar and his wife to tlio top of 
the stSep descent above ihe town. 

‘There is Dr Ilartle !’ exclaimed Mrs Venables 
excitedly. ‘ Don’t you think lie is growing very 

more so ll lan ho has been for the last ten 
years, my dear.—How are you, Ilartle D 

Th^i^ctor, inonutccl on a stout brown cob, had 
ridden up alongside the vicar’s carriage and was i 
^changing greetings. ‘.Tane will be delighted to ! 
see you,'said he. ‘She has been complaining for 
three days past that she sees no visitors now. 
Yon will stay jukI take tea with us ?’ 

The vicar demurred to this proposal, and the 
point was not settled when they arrived at the 
door of the doctor’s pretty dwelling. 

‘Jane!’ cried the doctor, pushing open the door 
of his parlour: ‘here is Mrs Venubk's.—I am 
awfully glad you came in to-day, Venables; for 
1 have just got a batch of mubic which I want 
to show you.’ 0 

‘I can’t think,’ said the viear, ‘why you go 
foraging among all this newlangled jingle, Mheu 
you don’t halt know the works ot the old men 
who really underskwl where noise begins and 
music ends.’ 

‘ I declare,’ said the doctor energetically, ‘ if a 
month passes without my seeing you, Venables, 
you retrograde in the most shocking way. Let 
me sec—Mai’ch, April. It is barely live weeks 
•since we spent that delightful evening together 
where you really did begin to see what fine w’ork 
had been turned out in the last thirty yc'ars.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ the vicar admitted ; ‘but when 
I came to think it over, I perceived that I was 
wrong.’ 

‘I (iuite expected it!’ ejaculated Dr Jlartle. ‘1 
know you would go bade to your musty fugues 
and canons. Well, I shall have to convert you 
again, that’s all. llerc is a batch of songs by 
Liszt now. Read that over to j ourself, and then 
I ’ll sing it’ 

‘Libzt?’ said Mr Venables, talcing the sheet 
of music. ‘He was a man of deplorable cliar- 
aotcr.’ 

The doctor multcred something beneath lu’^ 
breath, at which his friend looked up liastily; 
but he was wke enough not to repeat it. 

‘This is very strange and eeccnti-ic music,’ said 
the vicar, after carefully x>crusmg the song ; ‘and 
the harmonies scera against all rule. Here is the 
pedal actually need in a descending scale.’ 

‘My dear sir, how often must I tell yon that 
the breach of formal rules never can condemn 
any music if the cflect is good! Kow, listen!’ 
The doctor pobsessed a very sweet tenor, not 
powerful, but admirably trained, and he ren¬ 
dered the song extremely well. 

‘There’s merit about that music,’ the \ncar 
said; ‘ but what a pity that a man of talent 
should allow himself buch license.’ 

This teinark led to a long <Iisc.ussion. It was 
an old dispute, and every incli of the ground of 
battle w*as familiar to both the combatants. A 
vast array of authorities was marshalled ; hosts 
of opinions, of every degree of weight, were 
adduced; voluigics of reference were piled up 
on the toble to a mountainous height; phrases 
Without Djumber were hummed, sung, played on 


^the doctor’s excellent piano, or even drummed 
out on the table. The afternoon wore away, and 
neither of the disputants was in the least inclined 
to admit himself worsted, when the town clock 
chimed six, and the vicar, starting up, declared 
ho had had no idea it was so late, and that ho 
must not lose a moment in setting out on his 
liomcward jouiney, 

‘ I should be very sorry to be out after dark,’ 
ho said. ‘ The roiuls across the downs are very 
confusing in a bad liglit’ 

‘ Pooh ! You should know them well enough. 
Tliore’s an excellent light, too, till nearly eight 
oVlock now.—What, won’t you be convinced? 
Tiien, I ’ll order round your pony.—Wlicre is 
^frs Venables?’ 

Wbere Mrs Venables was, nobody seemed to 
know. The houwunaid wab ci-rtain slio had hoard 
the two ladies talking up-stairs n<')t ten minutes 
before, while the cook was crpially positive that 
she bad seen them walking in the g:«rdcn. It 
was quickly ascertained that they were not in 
eithiT of these places now, and inesscugers were 
di^spatclied in every direction in which it seemed 
likely they had gone. 'J'ho pony had been at 
the door for twenty minutes, liowcver, and Mr 
Venables was in a Jevor of iinpatienco.to bo gone, 
before Ins wife and Idrs Ilaille came strolling 
slowly down the street talking as leisurely as if 
nobody had been waiting for them. 

The vicar was a man of lemper; ho forbore 
to re])roacli lus wife, and niendy pointed out to 
her tliat in a few minutes the town clock woubl 
sound half-}iast six, the hour at wliich tlicy liad 
arranged to be at borne. 

‘Yes; I knew' it would be so,’ said the old 
lady calmly ; ‘we ahvays are late w'hen you begin 
to* quarrel with Dr Ilartle about your crotebets 
and youi' quavers.’ 

‘My dear,’ rejoined the vicar, with just the 
smallest tinge of reproach in his von'e,'‘if you 
had been ready when 1 was, we sliould lia^o 
reached the top of Dumblely Hill by this 
time.’ 

‘ You shan’t throw' tlie fault on me, Theophilu.s,’ 
said his w'lfe firmly. ‘You were to blame, and 
you alone.—Now’, listen to what Mrs Hurtle toM 
me.’ 

iirs Hurtle’s news proved interostiug enough 
to beguile the tedium of the weary climb up 
Dumblely Hill; and as Charles toiled slowly 
airo.'.s the roiul from side to side of the steep 
ascent, neither his master nor his mistress ob¬ 
served that tliick clouds had obscure<l the setting 
sun and that the air was grow’ing dense and 
moi^t. It was only when, on reaching the hilltop, 
the vicar shook out the reins and urged Charlea 
forw’ard, that he looked back and saw that the 
town was hidden from sight by w’reatlis of mist 
’fhc hedgerows, too, were beginning to look 
gboblly; little drifts of cloud were stealing along 
the hollows; and the vicar, as he glanced uneasily 
about liiin, could not conceal from hiinRcli the 
conviction that before tlicy could reach the vicar¬ 
age the fog must have surrounded them alto- 
getJicr. 

‘I wisft we w’ere at home,’ ho said, cracking 
lus wkip; ‘or, at all events, over the next 
hill.’ 

* Oh, I don’t think much of this,’ replied Mrs 
Venables cheerfully. ‘Wc have been out fyvhen 
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it was much thicker. I haven’t told row half 
mj news yet.—Do you know, Robert Tomkins 
is goinf' to emigrate! Think of that—with all 
those young children. I call it infamous ! ’ 

‘If ho can’t got anything to do here?’ sug¬ 
gested the vicar, glancing nervously over his 
shoulder. 

This remark led Mrs Venables olT into a tirade 
on tlie evils of emigration, which she regarded as 
a species of impiety, an unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference with the decrees of providence, who 
knew much better where a man was likely to 
thrive than his own judgment could tell him. 
The good old lady was in the habit of enforcing 
this belief with copious extracts, not only fi'om 
various pious writers, but also from her own 
experience, and in this rhetorical exercise she 
became so much cngrossi*d that she observe<l noth¬ 
ing of the thickening of the mist to a solid wall 
around them, nor ol the slackening of Charles’s 

£ acc as his master’s nervous liaml now urged 
im forward, now cliocketl him sharply with a 
momentary fear that he had lost the r<'>ad. 

‘ I don’t know what to make of this,’ the vicar 
exclaimed at last; and, handing over the reins 
to his wife, he sprang out. ‘I can’t tell what 
road wc nro in.’ 

The fog had indeed become so denf-o that the 
holders of tiie road were not in sight; ('iily a 
little s])ace of a few feet iimucdiately around the 
carriage was visible; all beyond was a uiiifoiiu 
mass ot cloud. • 

‘Don't go out C)F sight, Tl)(*o])hilns,’"Mrs Ven¬ 
ables entreated; ‘J shall be very frightened if 
yon do.’ • 

‘Nonsense !’ replied the vicar, who was gj-oping 
about 111 the mist. ‘ Jlow am 1 lo ascertain where 
we are unless T can hud some landmark''’ * 
‘Thit you <‘an do that in llie carnage. If you 
will only grt in, we eun drive up to the edge 
of the roail and <|iiite w<‘ll. If you go out 
into the mist, you uill iu'\er get back to m(‘ 
again.’ 

I’lie vicar retnrmsl with a dejected countenance 
and cliinhcd into liis seat. 

‘1 think I saw’ the great quoit which was over¬ 
turned by tlie storm lust February,’ lie said ; ‘but 
one looks so much like another in this light—Ji 
only JIugh were with us ! ’ 

AMlTSTNd ANSV’KTtS. 

Our courts of law have fiiniished us at various 
times with very witty and amusing remarks, 
lawyers and prisoners alike being faulty on thl^ 
score. Doubtless, every one has heard of the 
Irishman, who, in reply to the question, ‘Guilty 
or not guilty?’ said ‘he would like to hear the 
evidence beibi'e he w»uld plead.* A magistrate in 
another case was dealing with a vagrant, ainl in 
a severe tone addressed him thus: ‘You have 
been up before me half-a-dozen times this year;’ 
thereby giving him to understand that he had 
appeared too often on the scene. The prisonei', 
however, was equal to the occasion, for replied : 
‘Come, now', judge—none of that. Evij^ry time 
I’ve been here, I’ve seen you here. You are here 
more than I am. People who live in glass houses 
flhoi^dn’t throw stones.’ 


Curran, the Irish advocate, was one day exomin- 
’ ing a wntness, and failing to get a direct answer, 
said : ‘There is no use in asking you questions, 
for I see the villain in yoitr face.’—‘ Do you, sir ? ’ 
said the man, with a smile. ‘Faix, I never knew 
before that my face vms a looking-glass.’ On 
another occasion, he was out walking with a fricud 
who was extremely punctilious in liis conversa¬ 
tion. The latter, hearing a person near ly^r. say 
curosity for curiosity, exclaimed: ‘Hov. Uiat man 
murders the English language!’—‘Not so bad a'S 
that,’ replied Curran ; ‘ lie has only knocked an i 
out! ’ 

‘I’risoner at tlie bar,’ said a judge, ‘is there 
anything you w’ould wish to say before sentence is 
passed upon you?’—'Ilie prisoner baiked towards 
the door, and remarkcil tli.it he would like to 
say ‘Good-evening, li it was agreeable to the 
company.’ 

‘i remember,’ says Lord Eldon, ‘Mr Justice 
Gould trying a case at York, and when he had 
proceeded lor about two liturs, he observed r 
‘ Here arc only eleven jiirynieu lu the box ; 
where is the twelfth?’—‘Ple.ose you, my lord,’ 
said one of the eleven, ‘ ho luia gone away about 
some business; but he luus Icdt his verdict with 
me.’ 

’I’liis is almost on a par with a case tried in one 
of the Lancashire couits, when Serjeant Cross was 
a resident barrister in that county. Tho jury 
having consulted and agre»‘d upon their verdict, 
W'ore addressed by the clerk of the jieace : ‘llow^ 
say you, gentlemen of tlie jury; do you find lor 
the ])laiiitifl’ or the delendaiit ?’ 

‘ ^V’hat sayu yo ? I duuiiot unJcr&taiul,’ said the 
toreman. 

•‘Why, as you have dechlcd, all 1 want to know 
Im, wliether )our verdict is for the plaintiff or the 
defendant ?’ 

The loreman was still greatly embarrassed ; but 
he rejdied : ‘ IMioy, 1 raly diumot know, but 
we’re lor him as Mester (hoss is for! ’ 

Loril (kickbuni’s looks, tones, language, and 
manner u’ere always such as to make one tliink 
that he believed every word he said. On one 
occarioij, before he was raised to the llen^li, 
when tlcfending a munlerer, although he failed tf> 

I convinc»‘ the judge untl jurymen of the innocence 
of his client, yet he convinced the murderer him¬ 
self that ho was innocent. Sentence of death 
was pronounced, and the day of execution fixed 
for, .say, the 20Ui January. As Lord Cockbiirn 
was passing tho condemne<l man, the latter seized 
him by tlie gown, saying : ‘I have not got iu&tice, 
Mr Cockburn—1 have not got ju&tice.’ To this 
the advocate coolly replied: ‘Perhaps not; but 
you’ll get it on the 20th of January.’ 

Witty and humorous replies, however, are not 
confined to law-courts, so we may leave the judges 
anti their satellites and gather up a few fragments 
elsewhere. An Irish recruit about to be inspected 
by Frederick the Great, was told that ho would 
be asked these questions: How old «re you ? 
How long have you been in the servicer Are 
you content with your pay and rations? He 
prepared his answers accordingly. It so happened, ^ 
liowevcr, that the king began with the second * 
(luestion: * How long have yj|u been in the 
service ? ’ Paddy glibly replied; ‘ Titenty years.’ 
—‘Why,’ said the king, ‘how old*are you?’— 
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*Six inonths.**~‘Siz months!’ exclaimed the king; 
‘surely either you or I must be mad/—‘Yes, 
both, Your Maje^sty ’—a confession scarcely antici- 
pated1t»y the royal examiner. 

A good story is told of n general aiid bis wife, 
Indent in Ireland, who were constantly postered 
by a beggar woman to whom they had been very 
g^nCrons. One morning, at the accustomed hour, 
when the lady was getting into her carriage, the 
old w*man began: ‘Agh! my lady, success to 
yer lady&ip, and success to yer honour’s honour, 
this morning, of all the days in the year, for 
sure didn’t I drame last night that her ladyship 
gave me a pound of tay, and yer honour gave me 
a pound oi tobacco! ’ 

‘But, my good woman,’ said the general, ‘do 
you not know that dreams always go by the rule 
of contrary ? ’ 

‘Do they so, plasc yer honour?’ rejoined the 
old woman. ‘Then, it must be yer honour that 
will give me the tay, and her ladyship that will 
give me the tobacco/ 

While dealing with the Emerald Jsle, we may 
he allowed to quote several other equally witty 
and amusing replies, such as could only proceed 
from a warm-hearted son of Erin. It is’^ said 
that when Sir lUchard Steele was asked how it 
happened that his countrymen made so many 
hulls, he replied : ‘It is the effect of the climate, 
sir: if an Englhlinian were bom in Ireland, he 
would make as many/ 11c was therefore—per¬ 
haps intentionally—guilty of making a bull wnile 
^seeking to explain their origin. 

An Amcri<-an and an Irishman were once riding 
together, and coming across an old gallows by 
the wayside, Jonathan thought he would have 
a quiet laugh at Paddy’s expen-^e. ‘You sec thaty 
I calculate,’ said he, pointing to the gallov^. ; 
‘Now, where would you be if the gallows had : 
its due ?’ Paddy replied : ‘ Hiding alone.’ | 

Another Irishman was observed writing a letter 
ip a very large hand, and when questioned as to 
why he employed such large characters, replied : 

‘ Arrah, dear, an’ isn’t it to my poor mother I ’ni 
writing? An’ she is so very deaf that I’m 
writing her a loud letter.’ 

,‘Come down tins instant!’ said the boatswain 
to a mischievous son of Erin who bad been idling 
in the round-top. ‘ C/Oinc down, 1 say, and 1 ’ll 
give you a goofl dozen!’—‘Troth, sir, and I 
wouldn’t come down if you’d give me two dozen/ 
—Another seafaring Irishman was engaged haul¬ 
ing a rope into a small boat, wlien the captain of 
the ship, w’ho was on the poop, ordered him to 
‘ bear a hand/ The captain then took a turn on 
deck, but on his return Barney was still working 
hard at the line. ‘ Why, haven’t you reached 
the end yet?’ cried the captain.—‘No, indeed, 
master; and, by my soul, l\'e been looking for 
the end Ull I am ^ginning to think it has gut 
none. I do believe, sir, somebody has cut it off! ’ 

Foote, on his ret\irn from a visit to Ireland, 
was asked if he had seen Cork. ‘No,’ he replied ; 
‘but wbsn I was in Dublin, I saw a great 
many" drawing$ of it’—Pope, notwithstanding his 
diminutive and misshapen figure, is said to have 
been not a little susceptiblu of even personal 
vanity. One day he asked Swift what people 
thought of hjra in Ireland. ‘Why,’ said 
Swift, ‘thdy tmnk that you are a very little 
man, but^tf very great poet’ Pope instantly 


retorted: ‘And in England they think of you 
exactly the reverse.’ 

During the performance of one of Dryden’s 
plays, an actress gave the line, 

* My wound is great because it is so small,* 

in ns moving and affecting a tone ns she could, 
and then paused, looking very distressed. The 
Duke of Buckingham (Villiers), wlio was in one 
of the boxes, rose immediately from his seat and 
added in a loud ridiculing tone of voice : 

* Then ’twould bo greater, were it none at alL’ 

This had such an effect upon the audience that 
they hissed the actress from the stage. 

Prince Albert used to relate how, while at 
Osborne, he was in the habit of getting up early 
and walking about his farm. One morning, when 
passing a farmer’s house, he slopped to make some 
inquiries, knocked at the door, and asked the 
man-servant if his master was in. The servant 
replied : ‘ He is in, sir, but not down-stairs.’—*01i, 
very well,’ was the I’rince’s reply; and he was 
about to leave.—‘Wouhl you be kind enough to 
leave your name, sir?* said the servant—‘Oh, 
it does not matter,’ said the Prince.—‘Because,* 
continued the servant, ‘my mo^^ter would be angry 
with me if I did not tell him who called.’—‘Very 
well,’ said his Boyal lIighno=<«; ‘ you may say 
Prince Albert’ Upon winch the man drew bac^ 
looked up significantly, put his thumb to the tip 
of his itose, extended his fingers, ami exclaimed, 
‘Walker!’ 


FOR THE LAST TIME. 
jriTUiN this room sho i).as'' 0 s her still fiay.s! 

I pause upon the tlire&boM, wjiile my eyes 
(3a7.e wistfully uroumi, foi memories 
Of her sweet face, Lei thoughts, her words and ways, 
Shall make the sunshine tliat lluough life’s dark maze 
May gild the pathway with its golden d^es ; 

Ami when 1 walk far off’neath alien skies 
My heart shall still he gladdened by its rays. 

For the last time 1 look aiound. I hear 
No sound save pattering ivy ’gainst the jiane. 

Ah * how my heart grows chilleil with sudden fear 
Lest this last hope that I have held l)c vjiin— 

Lest I should never-see your fair face, dear, 

Or clasp once moie your hand in mine agaiu ! 

But no; I hear your footstep at the door. 

Love, you can meet me thus with smiling face, 

Wliile I—J do but long for breathing space 
To gi''® these cold stiff lips the pon er once more 
To greet you calmly, as tliey could liefore 
I knew the truth. And yet, would I rctiaco 
The path that I have trod, and leave this piano 
With the heart quiet and free that once I bore * 

I cannot tell. Thoughts wander through my brain 
Like dioama that come and go beyond our will. 

You speak, I know ; I answer back again; 

But nought of all seems real to me, until 
We come to say good-bye. Then bitter pain 
Gives sure proof I am not dreaming stUl! 

Katb Mxllbrss. 
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LOVE. 

Lo^^! ia such an ohl, old story, and so much 
that is good and exprebsive luis been written and 
sung about it, tliat we feel rather scared on 
appi*oaching the bubjcct But it is one that 
will bear constant re-inapection; it can never be 
exhausted ; it possesses the secret of perpetual 
youth; for it plays so important a part in 
the state of our existence, whether thatj be one 
of happiness or unhappiness, that our interest 
in it can never be abated. In all phases of our 
life we are subject to be aflected by .it in its 
various forms; and even if we restrict its 
meaning to that special form of affection which 
is generally understood by it, we shall find that 
its interest to us is perenniaL In early youth, 
as we stand on the threshold of life, ere yet we 
dare to enter the lists of love ourselves, and 
when the sly allusion brings the hot blood with 
a rush of colour to our face, w’c still observe 
th(' feats of others with not a little curiosity. 
Unconsciously, we are gaining, by storing up the 
experiences of others, the education which is 
preparing us for the fatal hour when we shall 
have to take our stand amongst the doomed 
victims of Cupid. 

I^ater on, what is life to us but a great 
ocean of love? No longer do we stand out¬ 
side ; but, happy and joyous, we bathe ourselves 
in its sweet and impalpable essoncea It is 
the medium through which impressions of the 
external world reach our senses; and hence life 
is beautiful and bright to ua The reluctant 
youth may hang back; but at that age he can¬ 
not but have many a glimpse of the truth—of 
the reality of love—of tliat ethereal influence 
which pervades the whole universe, and gives to 
man the key to by far the greatest poiiion of 
the pleasures of life. In moments of vague, 
thrilling disquiet, he will feel it; as Ite springs 
up and returns the hounding tennis-balf and meets 
a glance from that flashing eye opposit?—as ho 
whirls round a ballroom in the undulating curves 
I of waltz, and at moments when the music 


seems to become almost human in its pathos 
and expi'ession, and he feels,uncomfortably con¬ 
scious of some Hxtraoidinarv change in his 
constitution, and wonders what is the matter, 

[ and pales and trembles. And when we have 
I finished with the juAvnile part of love’s warfare, 
we yet take ploasun; in looking on at the mis¬ 
chievous little god tormenting the youngsters, as 
he once used to torment us, and chuckle and 
fight our own battles over again, and compare 
notes. Thus love is always intercKting to us, 
not merely as fur as our exjiericnccs go, but also 
as ]t affects others. 

On the nature of love, there have been many 
wise and learned ilisquisilions; but tlie only 
practical solution of tlie question we can arrive 
I at is, that it is an attachment, a-yeaming experi¬ 
enced by one person for another ; and this y('arn- 
ing, strange to say, seems not to be dependent 
on any special characteristic of the person loved. 

It is a terrible force, as every one knows—one 
that governs tlie world—one that is capable of 
making a human being superlatively happy both 
in the present and in tlie future of this life; vnd 
on the other hand, one to which many a human 
being can trace hia or her lifelong misery and 
eventual destruction. , 

This is a terrible consideration, an<l one which I 
it is worth our while to pause and think over ; 
for the truth is that we have no control over 
that force, Mhith, when once aroused, lays us at 
the mercy of some one else, and makes this other 
person the arbiter of our fate. We cannot decide 
by an effort of the will that we shall love such 
and such a person, and not fall in love with such 
an<l such another person. If the love be unre- 
tumed, we shall probably find it easier to control 
our own feelings j for usually tlien our inborn 
pride rises, and makes us assume an individuality 
and independence which is incompatible with 
the state of dependence on the feelings of another 
which is a natural concomitant of love. But it is« 
absurd to say that in all cases love unretumed 
dies. If the love be returned*, then we think 
it highly improbable that any othfsr considcra- 
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tioHs will influonce it Thus, many a refined 
man has been madly in love with a woman 
whom he has known to possess qualities which, 
under other conditions, would have shocked him. 
But they don’t influence him—he is hardly con¬ 
scious of them; his love is returned, and that 
is all he cares for. Has not every one met 
with cases in w’hich a girl fulls in love witli a 
man, and still continues loving him—supposing 
her love to be returned—even after she has 
found^'but that he is a villain? In fact, we 
n^ay lay it down as a general rule, that love 
once aroused, and returned, is only in very rare 
cases capable of being controlled. This will not 
be difficult to understand, when we bear in mind 
that love is a single and distinct feeling, as 
distinct and single a feeling as either admiration 
or respect, and not a mixture of feelings, as 
many people suppose, and as the ordinary language 
leads one to infer. And just as respect for a 
peMon may exist without admiration, so love can 
exist independently of either admiration or respect. 
There need not eve^ exist admiration of personal 
beauty, for many cases could be cited where 
women have fallen in love with ugly men having 
no acquirements of any kind. 

This opens a very grave question, one of such 
serious importance to all of us as to be quite 
appalling. Yes, my dear young friend, the con¬ 
stitution of your nature is such that you are quite 
capable of falling in love with a girl who may >>e 
I worthless, capable of being so carried away by 
this love as to marry her, and capable also of 
Suffering for your mistake. You may simply 
have your life blighted, your good-nature and 
high spirit turned to cynicism and sour irrita- 
biOty, and hurried even to an untimely death. 
Such also may be your fate, sweet maiden, with 
that face yet wreathed in smiles—seemingly made 
for noUii^ but joy and happiness. 

I It is sad to think, and still sadder to know, 
that every year this holds true far too often. 

I Are we pexiectly helpless, then, in the face of 
I nature? Does she oiler us no remedy for this 
terrible state of things? How can wc be con- 
I sidered responsible—how can wc be made thus to 
I suffer for what seems so entirely beyond our con- 
trdi? That is a question often asked, and one 
which, if we continue merely asking it, will never 
I be answered for us. Nature deigns not to answer 
our questions; her laws and methods are con¬ 
tinually operating, and we have not to ask, but 
to learn and act thereby. If in this case wc set 
ooz^elves to learn by the e-xperience of others, 
we shall soon come to sec a rent in the cloud— 
to feel gradually that even in this case we have 
to some extent the power of guiding our fate—of, 
at anyxute, averting disaster. 

Now, then, what is love ? We have been treat¬ 
ing this question superficially; but let us go 
deeper. \^y do you love your wife, my friend ? 
Is it for her beauty? There are many women 
more beautiful tlian she ; you have seen them, 
and yet ^u do not love them. Is it for her 
talents? ^ere are many women more talented 
than she; you have known them, and yet you do 
not love them. No, vou answer, rather bewildered; 
you do not know wliy you love her—only, some- 
now, she fits in with you. We are now getting 
a little closer. She fits in with you. Now, let 
UB see why you did not love those other women. 


You can’t exactly say; but, somehow, they did 
not seem to fit in with you ; there was something 
dissonant in your characters. We are now closer 
still to the solution of the question—^in fact, we 
seem to see it There seems to have been some 
sympathy, some power of receptivity in your mind 
or character for another mind or character of a 
certain type. When you met your wife, you 
recognised in her physiognomy, in her gait, in 
her manner of talking, in fact in all her external 
qualities, the indications of the counterpart of 
your bwu mind. Then there was an upheaval 
of your being towards hers; and this made itself 
conscious to you tlirough the sensation of love. 
You were yourseK totally unable to say why 
you loved her; most men are little acquaints 
with the true springs and motives of their 
actions. 

It certainly lies within our power to influence 
and change to some degree our character. And 
here lies the solution of the difficulty; for by so 
modifying our character as to make it instinc¬ 
tively friendly and partial to the good and virtu¬ 
ous aud such qualities as insure our happiness, 
we would be preparing a receptivity for a nature 
which would not disappoint our expectations. 
But not only must we have that receptivity, but 
we must also possess the power to recc^fnise such 
a nature in others—to avoid mistake. If wc were 
able to read other people’s characters, and were 
i also perfectly virtuous ourselves, w’e should be very 
' unlikely to make a mistsdee; for the reading of a 
person’s chanw^ter in such a case must be instan¬ 
taneous, instinctive. Such perfection it is impos¬ 
sible to attain, and benci* all people are liable 
to err; but he that understands and acts on 
these considerations is less likely to be mis¬ 
taken. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE ROADS DIVIDE. 

On the second morning, true to prouu<»c, the 
watch arrived by the early post; and Hugh took 
it up with pride to the Hall, to bestow it in a 
casuM way upon poor breathless and affectionate 
Elsie. He took .it up for a set purpose. He 
would show these purse-proud landed aristocrats 
that his cousin sould sport as good a watch any 
day as their own daughter. The Massingers 
themselves had been landed aristocrats—not pre¬ 
sumably purse-proud in their own da^ in dear 
old Devonshire ; but the estates had disappeared 
in houses and port and riotous living two genera¬ 
tions since; and Hugh was now proving in his 
own person the truth of the naif old English 
adage—‘When land is gone and money spent, 
then learning is most excellent.’ Journalism is 
a poor sort of trade in its way, but at anyrate 
an able man can earn his bread and salt at it 
somehow. Hugh didn’t grudge those twenty-five 
guineas: he regarded them, os he regarded his 
poems, in the light of a valuable long investment. 
TTiey were a sort of indirect double bid for the 
senior Moseys’ respect and for Winifred’s fervent 
admiration. When a man is paying attentions to 
a prettj^girl, there’s nothing on earth he desires ; 
so much as to appear in her eyes lavishly gener¬ 
ous. A less abstruse philosopher, however, n^^ 
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perhaps have bestowed his generosity direct upon 
Winifred in nroprid peraond: Hugh, with his 
subtler calculation of long odds and remote 
chances, deemed it wiser to display it in the first 
instance obliquely upon Elsie. This was an acute 
little piece of psychological byplay. A man who 
cun malce a pi'esent like that to a poor cousin, 
with whom he stands upon a purely cousinly 
footing, must he, after all, not only generous, but 
a ripping good fellow into the bargain. How 
woulu he not comport himself under similar 
circumstances to the maiden of his choice, and to ; 
the wife of his bosom ? j 

Elsie took the watch, when Hugh produced it, , 
with a little cry of delight and surprise; then, , 
looking at the initials so hastily engraved in neat i 
Lombardic letters on the hack, the tears rose to ^ 
her eyes irrepressildy as she said with a gentle 
pressure of his hand in hers : ‘ I know now, 
Hugh, what that telegram was about tlie other 
morning. How very, very kind and good of you 
to think of it—But I almost wish you ha<ln’t 
given It to me. I shall never forgive myself for 
having said before you I shonhl like one the same 
sort as Winifred’s. I ’iii (piitc a^-bamed ol your 1 
having thought I me.mt to hint at it* I 

‘Not at all,’ Ungli answered, with pist the' 
faintest possible return of her gentle jiressiire. > 
‘1 wius twi'^tiiig it over in my own mind what ou ‘ 
earth 1 could ever find to give you. 1 thought , 
first of a copy of uiy hmt little volume ; but then • 
that’- n-'f.io' I’la only too sensible myself of 1 
its‘••sill V »'!i. A book from an author la like 
spoiletl jieaches fiom .i market-gsirdeiier : lie gives j 
them away only when he lavs a glut'of them, j 
So, when you sai<l you’tl like a wateh of the { 
same sort as l^Iiss ^leysev’s, it seeincMl to me a | 

i ierfect interpo.sition of chance on my belialf.* J \ 
mew what ti> get, and 1 got it at ouce. I ’in 
only glad those Lmidon watchmaker fellows, ! 
wlioae respected nann* I’ve quite forgotten, ha<l ' 
time to engrave your initials on it* j 

‘But, Hugli, it must have cost you such a mint 
of money.’ 

Hugh waved a deprecatory hand with airy mag¬ 
nificence over the broad shrubbery. ‘A mere trille,’ 
he s.iid, as one who could (oinmand thousands. 
‘It came just to the exact sum the Couionporary 
paid me for that last article of mine on “ The j 
Future of Marriage.'* (Wli'cli wms quite true, tlic j 
article iii question having run to jirecisely twenty- I 
five pages, at the u.-ual honorarium of a guinea a ! 
page.) ‘It took me a few hours, only, to dash it j 
olf.’ (Which vras scarcely so accurate, it not 
being usual for even the most abandone*! or 

{ iractised of journalists to ‘dash off’ articles for a 
eading review; ainl the mere physical task of 
writing twenty-live pages of solid letterpress being 
considerably greater than mo4 men, however 
rapid their pens, ccrtliid \enlurc to undeitakc in 
a lew hours.) 

Winifred looked up at him with a timid glance. 
‘It’s a lovely watch,* she said, taking it over with 
an admiring look from Elsie : ‘ and the inscription 
mokes it ever so nmeh nicer. One would prize it, 
of course, for that alone. But if I*d Uaeii Elsie, 
I*d a thousand times rather have had af volume of 
poems, with the authors autograph doilicatiou, 
than all the watches in all England? 

‘WouM youF Hugh answered with an amused 
smil^. ‘You rate the autographs of a living 


versifier immensely above their * market value. 
Even Tennyson’s may be bought at a shop in the 
Strand, you know, for a few shillings., I feel 
this is indeed fame. I ^hall begin to grow con¬ 
ceited soon at this rate.—And by the way, Elsie, 

1 ’ve brought you a little bit of verse too. Your 
Jjaurcatc has not foi^otten or neglected hii^ cW 
tomary duty. I shall expect a butt of sack in 
return for these : or may I venture to Lake it 
out instead in nectar?* They stood (SR three 
behind a group of syriuga bushes, lie toiicljed 
her lips with hi.s own lightly as he spoke. ‘ Many 
happy returns of the day—as a cousin,’ he added, 
laugning—‘And now, what’s your programme 
for the day, Elsie ? ’ 

‘ Wc want you to row us up the river to Snade, 
if it’s not too hot, Hugh,’ his pretty cousin 
responded, all blushes. 

‘Thus, 0 Regina, quid optes, Explorare labor; 
niihi jussa cape'>sere fas es.t,’ Hugh quoted merrily, i 
‘That’s the best of talking to a Girton girl, you : 
sec. You can fire (df your mo«t epigrammatic j 
Latin quotation at her, as it rises to your lips, ; 
and she uiiderstamls it How delightful that ; 
is, now. As a rule, my Latin quotations, which I 
are freqiient and free, as Ti-nthful James says, 
besides being neat and appropriate, like alter- I 
dinner speeches, fall quite Hat upon tlie stony i 
ground of the feminine intelligence—which Int | 
remark, I (latter mybelf, in the matter of mixed j 
metaphor, would do credit to Sir Boylo lloche 
111 his wildest flights of Hiliernian eloquence. I 
made a lovely Latin pun at a ]>icmc ouce. Wv 
had some chicken and ham sausage—a gieat re<l 
German sausage of the polony oi iler, in a sort 
of huge boiled-lobster-coloui-c<l skin ; an<l towards 
the end of lunch, somebody a‘'kcd me ior another 
iflice of it. “There isn’t any,” said J. “It’s all 
gone. Finis Poloniu*! ” Nobody laughed. They 
didn’t know that “Finis Poloniat” were the last 
words uttered by a distinguished patriot and 
soldier, “when Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko 
iclh” That comes of firing ofi' your remarks, 
you see, quite above the head of your respected 
audience.’ 

‘But what docs that mean that you just said 
this minute to Elsie?’ Winified asked doubt¬ 
fully. 

‘What! A lady in these latter days who 
doesn’t talk I.*atin!’ Hugh cried, uitli pretended 
rapture. ‘This is too delicious! 1 hanlly ex¬ 
pected such good fortune. 1 shall have the well- 
known joy, then, of explaining my own feeble 
little joke, alter all, and grimly translating my 
own poor quotation. It means ; “Thy task it is, 

O Queen, to fetate thy will: Mine, thy behests 
to serve, for good or ill.” Rough ti'anslation, 
not necessarily intended for publication, but given 
merely as a guarantee of good faith, as the news¬ 
papers put It. ASolus mokes the original remark 
to Juno in the first .dUnnd, when he’s just about 
to raise the wind—literally, not figuratively—on 
her behalf, against the unfortunate Troians. He 
was then occupying the same post, as^ clfjk of 
the weather, that is now filled jointly by the 
correspondent of the Nf,w York llerald and Mr 
Robert Scott of the Meteorological Office. 1 hope 
they’ll send us no squalls to-day, if you and 
Mrs Meysey are going to come*witJi us up the 
river.’ 

On their way to the^ boat, Hu^ stopped a 
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moment at the' inn to write hastily another tele- lead them. I believe it all—I believe it without 

t ram. It was to his Is)ndon publisher; ‘ Please, reserve. Money or rank, or connection or posi- 
indly .send a copy of Fxhaa from CaUimachm tion, should be counted as nothing. We should go 
by first post to iiiy addleaa as under.’ And in simply where nature leads us; and nature will 
five minutes more, the telegram despatched, they never lead us astray. For nature is merely 
were all i-owing up strewn in a merry party another name for the will of Heaven made cleim 
tov^iid Snade meadowa Hugh’s plan of cam- within us.’ 

paign was now finally decried. He had nothing Ingenuous youth blushed itself crimson. ‘ I 
to do but to carry out in detail hie siege opera- believe so too, the timid cirl answered in a very 

rioTia '■ 1,.,., _,1 ....•o. . ,__ ^ 


tions. 

In the meadows, he had ten minutes or so 


low voice and with a heaving bosom. 

He looked her through and through with his 


alone «ith Winifred. ‘Why, Mr Massinger,’she large dark eyes. She shrank and fluttered before 
said with a surprised Iwk, ‘was it you, thou, who his searching glance. Should he put out a velvet 
wrote that lovely article, in the Gonfemporary, paw for his mouse now, or should ho play with 
on “The Future of -Marriage," we’ve all been it artistically a little longer! Too much pre- 
reading!’ cipitancy spoils the fun. Better wait till the 


indeed the culprit.’ 


should think neither of wealth 


- — .. position, nor 

cut there s another name to it, M luifred prospects nor connections, in choosing himself a 
murmured in reply. ‘And Mamma thought it ii.iituer for life. His own heart led him straight 

rmiQf ItO Mv. -QtrMws tlTrs yiriwolia* » LM..* ^-a x_ttr -P t pv vs®. 


must be Mr Stone, the novelist.’ 


, towards KIsio, not towards Winifi'ed. Could he 

‘Habitual criTiiimilfl are often wronj^ly suspected,’ turn his back ujioii it, with those words on his 
Hugh answered with u languid laugii. ‘ 1 didn’t lips, and trample poor Kl.'ie’s tender heart under 
put my own name to it, however, because 1 was foot ruthlessly? Principle demanded it; but he 
afraid it was a trille sentimental, and I hate had not the strength of miml to follow principle 
sentiment Indeed, to say the truth—it vas a at that precise moment. Jle looked long ami 
cruel trick, perhaps, but 1 imitated ni.uiv <>i deep into Winifred’H ey<‘s They were pretty 
Stone’s little mannerisms, because 1 wanted }>eople blue e}es, though pale and mawkish by the hi«le 
^ think it was really Stone him'»«df vho wroP- of Elsie’s. Then he said with a sudden downofi.t, 
it ^ Ihit for all that, I Indicve it all—every word lialf-awkward glance—that consiunniate actor—* 1 


di it, I assure you, Miss Meysey.’ tliiuk we ought to go back to \our mother now, 

‘It was a lovely article,’Winifred cried, enthu- Miss Meyscy.’ 

BiastMly. ‘Pupa rcatl it, and was quite enchanted Winilred sighed. Not yet! Not yet! But 
with it. Ho said it was so sensible—just what he liad looked at her hard ! he had fluttered and 
he’s always thought about marriage himsell^, trembled! He was sumraoning up cotiri^e. She 


I thought it took such a grand, beautiful, ethereal Next morning, as she strolled aloneVm the lawn, 
pdint oi view, all un in the clouds, you know, a village boy in a corduroy suit came lounging up 
with no horrid eartny materialism or nonsen-e from the inn, in rustic imoucinnee, with a small 
of any sort to clog and spoil it. I think it was parcel dangling by a string from his little finger, 
splendid, all that you said about its being She knew the boy, and called him quickly 
treason to the race to take account of wealth towards her. M>ick,’ she cried, ‘wliat^s that 
or position, or prospects or connections, or any you’ve got there?’ 

other worldly consideration, in choosing a bus- The hoy handed it to her with a mysterious 
band or wife for one’s self-nml that one ought nod. ‘it’s for you, laist,’ he said, sci’cwing up 
rather to be guided by instinct alone, because his face snleways int6 a most excruciating pan- 
instinct—or love, as we call it—was the voice tomimic expression of the profoundest secrecy. 


a great prophet would have said if he were to catch you alone anyways. ’E was very 
alive to say it; and that the man who wrote pertickler about your own ’anda. An’ I needuT 

it’- She paused, breathless, partly because she vrait: there ain’t no answi'r.’ 

was quite abashed by this time at her own Winifred tore the packet open with trembling 
temerity, and partly because Hugh Ma.ssinger, hands. It was a neat little volume, in a dainty 
wicked man! actually smiling a covert smile delicate sage-green cover—i?c/toe«/rom Caf/imac/iiw, 
through the corners of his mouth at her youthful attd other Poems, by Hugh Massinger, sometime 
enthusiasm. Fellow of Onel College, Oxford, turned at 

The ps^use sobered him. ‘ Miss Meysey,’ he once with a flutter from the title-page to the fly- 
broke- in, with unwonted eamestnesa, and with leaf: A Mdle Winifi'ed Meysey; Hommage de 
a certam strange tinge of subdued melancholy I’antcur.* She only waited a moment to slip a 
in his tremulous voic^ ‘ I didn’t mean to laugh shilling kito Dick’s hand, and then rushed up, 
at you. I really believe it. 1 believe in my all enmsoh with delight, into her own bedroom, 
heart every single word of w'hat I said there. Twice ^e pressed the flimsy little sage-green 
1 believe axmah*—or a woman either—ought to volume lu an ecstasy to her lips; then she laid 
choose in marriage just the one other siiecial it liastily in the bottom of a drawer, under a j 
person towards whom tbeir own hearts inevitably careless pile of handkerchiefs and lace bcK|xes, 
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She wouldn’t tell even Elsie of that tardy uiuclt- 
prized birthday gilt. No one but herself must 
ever know Hugh Massinger had sent her his 
volume of poems. 

When Hick returned to the inn ten minutes 
later, environed in a pervading odour of pepper¬ 
mint, the indirect result of Winifred Meysey’s 
ehilling, Hugh called him in lazily witli his quiet 
authoritative air to the prim little parlour, and 
askcil him in an undertone to whom he had given 
the precious parcel. 

‘To the young lady ’erself,' Hick answered 
confidentially, thrusting the bull’s-eye w’lth liis 
tongue into his pouched check. ‘An’ I give it 
to 'er be’ind the laylacs, too, where uoboily in the 
world never seen us.’ 

‘Dick,’ Hugh Massinger said, in a profoundly 
persuaded nnd sententious voice, laying his hand 
magisterially on the boy’s shoulder, ‘you’re a 
sharp lad; and if you develop your talents st(*adily 
in this direction, you may rise in time from the 
distinguished post of gentleman’s gentleman to be 
a jmvate detective or confidential agent, with an 
office of your own at the top ot Regent Street. 
Dick, say nothing about this on any account to 
anybody; and there, my boy—thei^* '.-s half-a- 
crowTi lor you.* 

‘Tlie young l.ady give me a shillui’ ali'cady,’ 
Dick rejilied witli .d.icrity, iiocketing the coin 
with a liroad gnu. Uusiness was brisk indeed 
this morning. 

‘The young lady was wtdl advised,’ Hugh 
amwci'cil grimly. ‘They’re cheap at the jince 
—dirt clieap, J call it, those immortal poems— 
with an autogi-apli inscription by the bard in 
person.—And I’ve done a good stroke of business 
myself ton. The Kchors from Calhmachwi are a 
capital landing-net. If tliey don’t succeed in 
bringing lier out, all flapping, on the turf, gaffed 
and done lor, u pretty speckled prey, why, no 
angler on earth that ever fished for woiueii will 
get HO much as a tiny rise out of her.—It’s a 
very fair estate atill, is Whitestraml, “ Pans vaiit 
bieii une messc,” sai<l Henri. I must make some 
little sacrifices my.‘'elf if I want to conquer Whitc*- 
strand fair and even.’ 

Paris vaut bien une messe, indeed. "Was 
Whitestrand worth sacrificing Elsie Challoner’s 
heart for 1 


11. Af. S. VICTOR V. 

Round the memory of none of our old wai-.sliips, 
gather such hallowing associations oa round those 
which have made the name of Vietpry a household 
word wlurever llie English tongue is spoken. 
Its mention calls up of their own accoid in 
every Englishman’s mind thoughts of Nedson and 
Trafalgar’s ‘crowmpg mercy;’ hut that should 
not be alL For its own sake, the name of 
Victory ought to have a hardly less weighty 
claim on our affectionate* regard. Few of oui’ 
battle-ships of renown, if any, can boast a name 
of such distinguished ancestry. 

The Navy List gives os the distinguished 
services of ships named Victory^ fbur of our 
proudest sea triumphs : ‘ Defeat of th? Spanish 
Armada (flagship of Sir J. Hawkins), 1588. 
(^g) Victory over the French ofli’ La Hogue 

ji 


(1()02). Jervis’s victory over ' the Spanish off 
Cape St Vincent (1797). (Flag) 'Trafalgar (1805).' 
This is indeed a noble record, yet it is incom¬ 
plete. ‘The names of* battles,’ allowed* as dis-^ 
tinctions by tlie Admiralty, ‘are those only of 
acknowledged victories, and where cither the 
opposing forces have been equal or the ^nAriy 
has been the stronger.’ Such is the wording of 
the recent royal warrant authorising the Navy 
to record the war-service of each ship after the 
vessel’s name in the List, just as the war-ser\«ice8 
of each regiment have always been recorded after 
its title in the Army LisU But the oflicial record 
of the battle-honours awarded to successive sliips 
named Victory omits all mention of several im¬ 
portant engagements in which they took a 
yirominent port. Under Blake, ^lonl^ Keppel, 
llowe, Hoo<l, St Vincent, the Victory did the 
state riglit good service. 

Th(!re have been five Vieforys in all in the 
sen ice siiK’c 1570, when tljp first of the name 
was launched. As each, from old age, or what¬ 
ever cause, was stnick out of the list of the 
navy, a new one as sjwedily as possible seerae 
to nave been built, keeping unbroken the con¬ 
tinuity of the series. 

Tlie first Victory is described in the Archcfoloyia 
us being a vessel of eight hundred tons, with a 
complement of four hundred men—two hundi-t'd 
and sixty-eight seamen, one hundred soldiers, and 
thirty-two gunners—and armed with fifty-two 
guns. These last, before the ship disappears from 
the active list in 1624, were increased to sixty— 
the nuinher cai-ried bv a first-rate rJ the period 
- and consisted for the most part of culvenns 
/eigliteeu-poiuidcrs) and demi-culvcrins (nine- 
])ounderB), as broadside guns ; with a few* heavier 
jtieces, .set down as ‘ cannon-petn*,’ firing a stoue 
shot of sixty-three pounds-weight, for long-range 
practice. As a ‘sliipp-royall of ye (Juociie’a 
Navie,’ and the third tai’gest in the service, 'the 
J'lclorif, in 1588, bore the flag of Rear-admiral 
John Hawkins in the flet't w'hich defeated the 
Spanish Armada. For the distinguished share I 
that liis vessel took during the first four days | 
of the ruuning-fight up the Channel, Haw'kfiis - j 
while the fleet was still in the presence of tlie 
enemy, off the Sussex coast—received, along with i 
Frobisher, the special honour of knighthood at 
the hand of the Lord High Admiral himself. 
Elizabeth, too, afterwards warmly commended the 
gallant services of the Victory during that fateful 
July week. 

As to the subsequent history of this vessel, 
not much information can be gleaned anywhere. 
Contemporary documents record its name as the 
flagship in an abortive expedition to the Azores 
and coast of Spain in 1589, under the Earl of 
[Cumbeiland, wnich resulted in the capture of a 
number of treasure-ladm gaJK‘«m8 and spice-shijis 
Irom Manila. But sickness broke out on board, 
an<l the expedition had to return with less than 
half its numbers. The Victory seems to h«ve been 
put out of commission after this and laid up in 
ordinary ; for there is no mention of the vessel’s 
name in any extant list of ships which t«<ok 

S art in the numerous expeditions gainst the 
pauiurds under Drake, E^ex, »ana Raleigh, 
between 151K) and 1603, though it is to be 
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found in the Navy List down to as late as 
1624. 

Phineas Pctt, the great master-shijiwright under 
James J. and his successor^ in his nianuscript 
autobiography records the launch at Woolwich, 
April 21, 1631, of the second Victonjf a second- 
rate of five hundred an(h sixty tons, mounting 
fifty-two guns, and cairying two hundred and 
sixty men. This ship gained great distinction in 
Blake’s various actions with the Dutch, notably 
in the indecisive engt^ement off Dover Roads, in 
Koyember 1652, wlicn with only thirty-seven sail 
he gave battle to Tromp’s huge ileel of eighty. 
To the Victory in tliis fight is mainly due the 
credit of rescuing the admiral, whose flagship 
would have been overpowered by a number of 
the enemy’s ships of heavier metal, Imd not the 
Victory, together with a sister vessel, the Fan- 
guard, borne down and made the Dutchman sheer 
off. Again, in the next year the Victory bore 
a prominent share in Monk’s great triumph off 
Oamperdown, when the heroic Tronip met his 
death. So severely knocked about in these fighls, 
however, had the brave little warsliip been, that 
its place in line of battle knew it no more. 
Though for tliirty-six years the Virtort/s name 
still figures in the Kairy List, the ship does not 
seem to have again been employed in active 
service. It is mentioned in the ‘List of His 
Majesties Navie Royall’ drawn up in 1600 at the 
instance of Pepys, on his entering on his duties 
at the Admiralty, as seaworthy; and again in 
1668 in Pepys’ own Memoirs relatinq to the l^taie 
of the Namj, as in bad repair an«l laid up in 
harbour. 

H.M.S. V'ictory the third—one of the finest 
hundred-gun first-rate.s ol the time—seems to have 
lieen one of the new ships built by order of King, 
William, about the year 1690. Its one recorded 
sendee is the battle off Cape I^a Hogue, May 
19, 1692, ns flagship to Admiral of the Blue, 
Sir John Ashly, commanding the lee scjuadron. 
From 1093, when the vessel would appear to 
have gone to sea for the last time, down to 1734, 
in the reign of George II., the Victory was kept 
laid up in ordinary, a poor old hulk, finally to 
be handed over to the breakcr-up. 

It is curious that from 169*2 down to 1744, 
no mention is made in existing lists of the 
employment in the various naval expeditions 
of any of our first-rates. Not a single name of 
any vessel lai^er than a ninety-gun ship appears 
on the active list, though the Britannia, Royal 
William, London, St Annreio, Royal Sovereign, all 
of which fought at La Hogue with the Victory, 
one-liundi'ed-gun first-rates, were new ships. 

Of the fourth Victory, carrying one hundred and 
ten guns, little more is known than the story of 
the vessel’s mysterious and tragic fate. Launched 
at Portsmouth in 1737, it was considered, during 
jts brief seven years’ existence, the premier flag¬ 
ship of the royal navy and the finest first- 
rate afloat. To judge by the splendid model of 
the vessel in the naval museum at Greenwich 
Hospital, this encomium W'us fully deserved, and 
is in no d^ree an exaggeration. The ship was the 
largest hitherto built, of nineteen hundred and 
twenty tons, one hundred and seventy-five feet 
in length of keel, and fifty and a half feet in 
breadth, by twenty feet deep. Under the flag 
of Admiral Sir John Balchen, a veteran of 


tinguished career, the Victory, with a fleet of thir¬ 
teen other sail of the line, had been despatched, 
in September 1744, to raise the blockade of a 
flotilla of storeships for Gibraltar, which a power¬ 
ful French squadron had shut up in the T^us. 
After successfully performing his mission, and 
escorting the storeships into the Mediterranean, 
Balchcn was on his w’ay home, when, on October 
3d, a terrific storm in the Channel scattered his 
ships. Some were dismasted, and others had to 
heave their guns overboard, but eventually all 
reached port in safety—except one. The flagship, 
with the venerable admiral (aged seventy-five), 
on board, and a crew of one thousand, including 
a number of midshipmen of the best families in 
England, was never heard of again. The Fic- 
tnry is supposed to have struck on the Gaskets, 
oil' Alderney; for during the night of the 3d, 
heavy distress-guns were heard in that direction 
by the islanders, who, however, owing to the 
violence of the storm, were powerless to render 
aid. 

The fifth Victory, the last of the series, Nedson’s 
immortal flagsliip, was laid down at Chatham 
in 1759, from designs by Sir Tliomas Slade, 
and launched on May 17, 1765. Its dimensions 
w'cre two thousjind one liuudrcd and sixty-four 
tons, one hundreil and eighty-six feet length ot 
keel, and fifty-tivo and a half feet of breadth 
by twenty-one and a half of depth; giving the 
Victory once more the distinction of being the 
largest aijd finest ship of war yet constructed. 
One point w'orthy of note in coimection with the 
Victory is, that wdiile the ship turned out to be 
perhaps the most perfect and smartest line-of- 
battle man-of-war England ever po.ssessi‘d, try as 
they might, our naval constructfirs never could 
inanrge to build another exactly similar or of 
equal efficiency. The great success which the 
Victory proved—as evidenced by her sobriqiw-t of 
‘the smartest three-decker afloat’—is made still 
more reniaikable when one considers the low 
ebb at which the art of naval construction xvas 
between 1740 and 1790. Our home-built vessels 
were surpassed, both for spijed and manoeuvring 
capabilities, by the ships of Spain and France 
during this period. Indeed, the best ships in the 
British service were either captured vessels, re- 
commi.ssioned under our flag, or else vessels built 
■with slavish exactness cn the lines of these. On 
the other hand, our own ships, when taken, w.ere 
invariably ratcil in the enemy’s service in a lower 
grade than tliey originally occupied. 

The active career of the present Victory dates 
its beginning from 1778, when the Victory Hew 
Admiral Keppel’s flag in his encounter with tlie 
French fleet under the Comte D’Ornllici's, off 
Ushant. The odds were thirty-eight sail of the 
line on the French side £^»aln8t thirty on the 
British ; yat D’Orvilliers shrunk from engaging. 
It was only when Keppcl had at last gained 
tlie weather-g{^;e, that the Frenchman could be 
brought to show fight During the tliree hours’ 
brua^ide-to-broadside fighting that ensued, until, 
under cover of the fast-closing-in night, D’Orvil- 
licrs slunk j>ack into Brest, the Victory was in the 
thick of the fray, receiving very serious damage. 
Next, in .^782, the ship figures as flagship to 
Lord Hovre—in the place of the ill-fated Royal 
George, which capsized at Spithead while fittme 
out for this very service—when he reUe\cia 
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Gibraltar, and finally raised the long three years’ 
si^Q. Ten years later, on the outbreak, in 1793, 
of the war with the French revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, the Victory was on(;e more in commission 
with the Mediterranean fleet, and took part in 
the operations at Toulon as Lord Hood’s n^ship. 
From Toulon the British fleet proceeded to the 
reduction of the island of Corsica; and while 
cruising in these waters, the flagship, by a ’strange 
coincidence, had the narrowest escape of suflering 
the fate of Admiral Balchen’s hapless Victory in 
a storm of unusual violence. But tlie stout- 
timbered old vessel managed to weather the 
tempest in safety, and rejoined her consorts otf 
Ajaccio. 

It woe in this expedition that Nelson, as cap¬ 
tain of the Agamemnon^ sixty-four, first made 
the official acquumbme-e of the Viciorg. At 
Trafalgar, eleven years lattjr, the AgamemuMn was 
again serving in his command, joiniug the fleet, 
to Nelson’s expressed satisfaction, just before the 
battle. Lord Ilowe’s victory oft Ushant on ‘the 
glorious 1st of June' was fought by the Chanrud 
fleet. On Sir John Jervis taking over command 
of tlie Mediterranean fleet, he hoisted his ilag in 
the Victoryy destined to win more laurels in tlie 
great battle off Cape St Vincent iii 171)7. Nelson’s 
triumph o/r the Nile was gamed with a squadron 
of thirteen sevcnW-foiirs, detached ‘on particular 
service’ from the main Mediterranean fleet, which 
M'as lying at the time in the Tagus. So the 
glones of the Ist of August 1798 do *not add 
another leaf to the Viclory'b chaplet. Indeed, this 
was the most unhappy period of the brave old 
battle-ship’s career. From 1798 to <801 the 
Victonf was temporarily struck out of the A^ai>y 
Lisly being em])loy«Ml as a convn-t hospital hulk, 
until the attention of the Admiralty was druwfi to 
the late of so favourite a ship. 

We# now come to the most illustrious portion 
of iJie Vutori/s long career. After being laid up 
at Portsmouth for some months after the truce 
of Amiens, the outbreak of hostilities in 1803 
once again saw the Victory in commission, as 
flagship on the Mediterranean station. The com¬ 
mand of the fleet was given to Nelson, with 
special instructions to watch the Toulon fleet. 
Throughout 1804 lie kept cruising f>n and ofi‘ 
the port, trying to induce the French admiral, 
Jjatouche-Treville, to conic dut and try the chances 
of battle ; but all to no purjxise, until Villeueiive 
bad taken over the Toulon fleet, witJi positive 
instructions from Napoleon to put to sea at the 
first opportunity. In January 1805, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a storm that drove tha British fleet 
off the station, he contrived to do so ; but Nelson 
was speedily on his track. Eastward he steered, 
on the lookout for the French, and then back to 
Gibraltar—but no Villeneuve was sighted. All 
through the cruise, ^.ery ship was kept prepared 
night and day for instant battle, reaily to beat 
to quarters at any moment One episode of 
the hunt after tlie French was the paasago 
through the Strait of Messina, ‘between Scylla 
and Cliarybdis,’ by the whole British fleets le<l 
by the Victory —‘a feat unprecedented * in naval 
I history.’ Nelson’s justification to the’Admiralty 
at home of the perilous exploit was that, ‘tltlioiigh 
j the danger from the rapidity of the current was 
I 6**®^ yet the object was equally great.’ From 
j the fSfediterranean, Nelson lollowed the French 


to the West Indies, and then bock to Europe. 
! Twice during the long chase, the hostile fleets 
were on the point of anticipating Trafalgar;: once 
in February, in the Mediterranean, off Sardinia, 
as they were about to cross each oth^’s path, 
when a storm drove Villeneuve back to port for 
a hasty refit; the seedhd time, in June, in flie 
West Indies, off Port Royal, by a 8trange*lfap, 
exactly where Rodney had gained his glorious 
victory over I)e Grasse. Nelson was steering for 
this very spot, calculating tliat the French must 
pass close by there, when a report, which tuined 
out to be false, that they had been seen some¬ 
where else, drew him in another direction. The 
French all the time were in the neighbourhood 
of Port Royal. AVhat the result of this last fight 
would have been, it is hard to guess, seeing tnat 
Nelson hod only with him ten sail of the line 
and three frigates, against Villeneuvc’s eighteen 
sail of the line and ten frigates. Tliat it would 
have gone hard with the Viclonjy for the French 
to a great extent identified the ship with Nelson 
himself, we have the hero’s (Twn evidence. ‘ The 
French,’ he said, ‘meant to have made a dead set 
at the Victory.^ 

Every one knows the story of the affecting 
scene on the beach at Southsca, when Nelson 
went on hoard the Victonjy on September 14,1805. 
The actual spot at which he stepped on to his 
baige was for long marked by a monument—the 
Vxcionfs sheet-anchor, now a trojiliy on the 
Southsea E-splanade. But the scene on board 
the fli^'ship when Nelson joined the fleet off 
Cadiz on tne 28th oi Sejitembcr was still more 
impressive and unprecedented than the departure 
from Portsmouth. ‘The officers who came on 
board to welcome his return forgot his nmk as 
cbmmauder-in-ebief in the enthusiasm with which 
they greeted hint’ 

And now the 2l8t of October has come at 
last— 

At the licad of the lino goes the Vtcto)'yy 
With Nelson on the deck, 

And on liis breast his orders shine 
Like the stars on a shattered wreck. 

Leading the weather column, the Victory liore 
down on the combined French and Spanish fleets 
a little before mid-day. ‘Tlie action’—Colling- 
wood’s graphic despatch to the Admiralty reads— 
‘began at tw'elve o’clock by the leading ships of 
the columns breaking threugh the enemy’s line, 
the commandcr-in-cliief [Victory"] about the tenth 


breaking through in all ports asUun of their 
leaders, and engaging the enemy at the muzzles 
of their guns.’ As the Vicio-tyy in an almost 
dead calm, slowly forged down on the semicircle 
in which the combim^ French and Spanish fieete •’ 
were di-awn up, the ship was the mark for a 
heavy concentrated fire. The Rucentouf, eighty, 
on board of w'bich, though without h<fi8t^g his 
fl^, was Admiral Villeneuve, led off, firing the 
first shot at lialf-a-mile range. It fell short. A 
second, three minutes later, struck the water close, 
alongside ; the tliird went over the ship; the 
fourth through the topsail. pause followed, 
and then, as if by pi*earranged signal, eight ahips 
opened broadside after bro^side on 4he V%ci<yry, 
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At BIX hundred yards off, the Oagship’s mizzen* 
^ was shot awaj, and her whee^ so that the 
Victvrv had to be steered by the relieving tackle, 
from toIow. But though severely damaged in 
her hull, and with fifty men struck down before 
die replied with a single shot, the yictoiy con- 
tilAued her advance in scornful silence. The 
ve^^’s sails were in tatters, and her foremast 
tottering, as she reached the enemy’s line, steeling 
to pase^ astern of the Bucentaur, On this ship 
the Viciory’s enei^es were first concentrated, a 
cfdronade loaded with a sixty-eight-pound shot 
and five hundred musket-balls into the Buceniaur^s 
stern-sheet cabin windows leading off Then, as 
the mighty three-decker swept past, the whole 
larboard broadside, every gun either doubly or 
trebly shotted, was poured into the Bucentaur. 

Through the darkening smoke the thunder broke 
O’er her deck from a hundred guns. 

Rendered hors-de-comhat at once, with twenty 

f uns dismounted and four hundred ol her crew 
illed outright, the hapless Bucentaw heeled over 
on one side, and lay with a deep list, helpless on 
the water, for the greater pait of the action. The 
Victory's starboard broadside was divided between 
the Bedoutahle —which ship at once shut up her 
gunports, and henceforward only fired mu^etry 
from her tops—and Nelson’s old antagonist, that' 
* Anak of the sea,’ the l^antutsima Trinidada. \ 
How the flagship became locked to the Bedoutable j 
throughout the greater part of the action, and 
tbe story of Nefion’s death, there is no need to 
repeat here. I 

The Victory bore the hero’s remains to England; j 
and at the earliest moment afterwards that the j 
exigences of the service permitted, in 1812, was, 
withdrawn finally Irom the active list, and placcvl 
in thorough repair, to be preserved at Portsmouth 
as a memento of England’s great sea-captain and 
his greatest triumph. 

HELEN’S ESCAPE. 

CHAi*TER IL 

From Parw besieged and terrorised, to quiet, 
pleasant Kenshom was a change 1 duly appre¬ 
ciated. We led a very tranquil life—that is, my 
wife, my daughter Helen, and myself; for our 
neighbourhood, although within easy distance of 
Loudon, had not yet given a sign of expanding 
into a fashioiKihle suburb; we knew every¬ 
body, and very little served to excite and amuse 
us. 

Five years passed since my life in the Rue de 
Douai; and Helen, at that time a bread-and- 
butter miss of awkward appeiirance, bad blossomed i 
into a pretty girl of eignteen. We had many 
friends about; but we were most intimate, Helen 
especially, with a gentleman named Comer, an 
Australian of great wealth, who lived with an 
aunt in on old-fashioned house not far from ours. 
When J! sav that John Comer was a fine-looking, 
black-bearded man, who stood six feet high, was 
an ex<^llent athlete and a more than average 
.scholar, I describe a man after whom many a fair 
Surrey loss sighed in vain, and whom I i-egarded 
as a verv goqd husband in prospect for my Helen. 

I don’t know if any form of betrothal had passed 
between th?m, but they were constantly billing 


and cooing, and 1 was very satisfied with the 
arrangement, for, although 1 did not deem wealth 
a sine qud non for my future son-in-law, 1 was not 
a rich man, and I would not have parted with her 
to one who could not keep her as I should have 
wished. When I saw that in the ordinary course 
of events nothing was likely to pi^vent Helen 
from becoming Mrs Comer, 1 determined that by 
no fault of mine should she prove to be unworthy 
of the man she married. So, as 1 abominated the 
system of sending girls to bom^ding-schools, 1 
had her taught French and music and the usual 
curriculum at home by the best masters and 
mistresses obtainable. 

I They were a great trouble, the^e various pro- 
fessoii}, the French masters especially so. If I 
I got one who promised well, just as he was getting 
j into good swing, something—conscription or dying 
j relations or mal de pays —would call him away. 
Willing and able men with provincial accents 
abounded; but, as 1 was a goM French scholar 
myself, 1 deU^rmiued that Helen should be 
Parisian or nothing. Finally, Monsieur Pontneiif 
arrived. I got him through the French Consulate 
in Finsbury Circus; and I was introduced b> a 
military-looking man, broad in the shoulder, and 
thin in the flank, with small hands and feet, 
and a pleasing, although rather melancholy face 
of the intellectual Gallic type. He could speak 
but very little English; his references were ex- 
ceptioiuuly good; and, from a certain reserve and 
hauteur In hie manner, 1 guessed at once that he 
was an imperialist gentleman driven to poverty 
and exile % the imny of Fate. My Mufe and 
Helen were charmed with him, and be very soon 
became established in our little worlil on a footing 
of almost familiar friendship. But he never took 
advantage of the favourable impression he had 
made ; and after being with us three months, 
be was as punctilious in the respect he paid my 
wife and uaughter as on the day of his intro¬ 
duction. 

There was a tone of sadness about his reserve 
which intci'ested me, and I felt sure that he was 
a man with a history, although, of course, I never 
presumed to broacn the topic. Cousidoring his 
nationality, he had a singular aversion to gaiety 
and social amusement, and firmly declined my 
repeated invitations for him to join in such i*oI- 
licking diversion as our neighbourhood offered. 
He spent his leisure time m wandering about, 
cigar in mouth and band's folded behind his back, 
engaged in deep thought, and very soon obtained 
the nickname amongst the irreverent local youth 
of * Dismal Fnoggy.’ 

It may be imagined that amongst ourselves we 
often talked about Monsieur Pontneuf, and tried 
to build up from our imaginations the history 
or the romaa(;e which hod made him so solitary 
and pensive in his manner! At length Helen 
seemed to throw some light upon the matter, 
for she said at dinner one evening : * Papa, what 
do you think I have found out about Moi^ieur i 
Pontneuf?’ 

Of course I could not divine what it was. 

‘"Why,’ she replied, ‘that he has a sweet¬ 
heart,’ 

‘ Imp(;.j8iblo ! Monsieur Pontneuf is fifty, if he 
is a day, and what girl is there about here who 
would fall in love with a middle-aged French- 

man 2 ^ I 
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‘ Itell *you who,’ replied Helen—‘ Gabrielle, 
Miss Comer’s French maid. I Ve seen them 
more than once together, and the servant from 
the Cedars brought Monsieur a note to-dav.’ 

The notion seemed to me rather ridiculous that 
our solemn professor should have won the affec¬ 
tion of the laughing, dai*k-eyed Gabrielle, who 
was, moreover, spoken of as the flame of John 
Corner’s coachman; but the evidence of my own 
eyes soon proved that there was at anyrate some 
Inundation for Helen’s o^rtion. ifpon more 
than one occasion of an evening I met Monsieur 
f’untneuf and Gabrielle together, although, from 
an English point of view, their deportment did 
not convey the idea that they were sweethearting ; 
imlced, Gabrielle seemed to me to hold Monsieur 
Pontneuf somewhat in awe, for I overheard her 
address him as ‘Monsieur,’ and her manner was 
very deferential 

Now, it was an invariable habit of mine on 
a BUinmer evening to take a stroll out of doors 
with my cigar or pipe, a haldt I had c(intra<;ted 
in Pans, wheni one never dreams <.>f passing a 
close evening shut up in a warm house. A very 
favourite haunt ot mine on these occasions was 
a path running along a ieeble streaiu which "we 
dignified by the title of ‘the river,’ leading to a 
sequestered summer-house apparently constructed 
for the express convenience of lovers, mIk», on 
Saturday or Suuday nights especially, patrouise*! 
it largely. On other niglits I generally had it 
to myself, and always stopped there for a few 
minutes b) sentimentalise over the beauty of tlie 
moonlit scene spread befoi'e me. One night 1 
became aware that it was occupied, .from the 
sound of voices within, auil as one of the voices 
was that of Monsieur Pontneuf, in spite of my 
iibliorrcnce of eavesdropping, I pause<l and listened, 
lie was speaking in French, and I managed to 
catch this scrap of conversation: * Then, I am 
to understand that, so far os you know, be wa^ 
in Paris in the year 1871, and that, when you 
entered his service, ho was living near Amiens‘1’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the voice ol Gabrielle. 

* Mind,’said Monsieur Pontneuf, ‘don’t let me 
catch you mistaking facts, or it will go very hard 
with you.’ 

‘ I am telling you truly, so fur as 1 know, 
os I am a good Catholic,’ replied the girL 

‘He left Amiens hurriedly one night 1’ said 
Monsieur. 

‘Yes, sir. Wo were at supper in the kitchen 
when he came in, and told me to pock up as 
soon as 1 could, for we hud to catch tlie English 
mail-train at ten o’clock.’ 

‘ Did he seem flurried or confused 1 ’ 

‘ Not particularly, sir. He was pale and spoke 
rapidly—that was all’ 

‘I suppose you never heal’d him allude to a 
Madame ArosaF ' 

‘ You mean the old lady who — 

‘ Yes, yes—of course I do.’ 

‘Never, sir.’ 

‘ Of (wurse nobody knows that you are in 
tlie habit ot meeting me? At anyrate he does 
not?’ 

‘ I don’t think so, sir; I am very cautious.’ 

There was a movement of feet in th# summer¬ 
house, which warned me to get out. of the way, 
so I slid behind a clump of bushes, and pi-e- 
ec^tly the two appeai’ed in the moonlighL 


‘Report to me all you a^d hear,’ said 
Monsieur.’ 

‘ 1 will, sir.’ 

The Frenchman slipped something which chinked 
like coin into her hand, and they separated, be 
taking the path leading to the village, she goin|; 
in the opposite direction tow'azds the Cedars. 
.^Ipm this conversation it was quite clear t^ cue 
tnat whatever might be their relationship to one 
another, Monsieur Pontneuf and Qabrielh^ were 
not lovers ; and, putting circumstances together, 
I made up my mind that my professor, like •so 
many others in his calling, was a political refugee, 
either Napolconist or Communist; and I knew 
very well that the French republitian government, 
to whom both weie equally hateful, was sparing 
no pains or «xj)i*nse tr> find out tlie whereabouts 
and to kei‘]) itself informed ot the actions of all 
such ofTcndei*8. Evidently, he was. making use of 
the girl Gabrielle as a spy and informer; or 
it might even be that he was engaged in a plot 
against the government. During my aitist life 
in Paris aii<l London, T had been brought into 
constant contact with tliis class of gentry ; and 
1 knew that we should often shudder if we 
knew what sort of individuals make use of our 
free island as an asylum and live amongst ub 
as harmless bread-w'uiners. However, iionapartist 
or Communist, criminal or innocent, Monsieur 
Pontneuf performed his duty to me satisfactorily 
and thoroughly; and it was not for me to pry 
behind the scenes of his life. I found John 
(kimer in the smoking-room when 1 arrived at 
home ; but 1 said nothing to him about what*l 
had overheard during my walk, 
j ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you know I don’t want to 
' meddle in your affaii’s; but I’ve been rather 
put out and puzzled lately about a matter'con- 
cerning which perhaps you can enlighten me; 

I mean about this Monsieur Pcftitneuf, who gives 
Helen lier French lessons. Do you know any¬ 
thing about him ?’ 

‘Nothing more than that he was accredited 
to me by the French (’onsulate m London, and 
that he showed me very high testimonials.—But 
why do you a'sk ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ because thci’e is somethi^ 
going on br'tween him and my aunt’s fiiaid 
Gabrielle. Slic haa ui’ver asked so fre(juently 
for leave to go out of an evening as she has 
since Monsieur Pontneuf came here.’ 

‘ I^erliaps there is a little allection between 
them.’ Even to Jack Corner, whom I loved as 
my own son, I <lid not feel justified in con¬ 
fiding what I had chanced to overhear in the 
summer-house 

‘ I don’t tliink so,’ said Jack, shaking his head. 

‘ He’s a middle-aged man, and she’s a mere girl 
of eighteen. Besides, she has never spoken to 
my aunt about it, and servant-girls always like 
to confide these little mattere to mistresses who 
take an interest in their welfare. No ; 1 think he 
is what we don’t suspect him to be—a plotter 
perhaps, or a pi-oscribed Conununist leafier.’ 

*lt doesn’t much matter if he is, so*long as 
he performs his duties.’ 

‘No. But 1 don’t care about our maid being 
mixed up in this sort of business,’ said J»;k*; 

‘ for not only does it distract her attention from 
her<luties, but it might involvl us^n unpluaeant- 
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‘Well, I dqn*t know how we can find out; 
and 1 must admit that 1 fail to see how we 
can suffer by whatever two French people choose 
to concoct together.* , 

But it suddenly struck me that Jack must 
have seen me near the summer-house, for he was 
locking curiously at mey as much as to say: 

* 1 ^should like to ask you about it, but I don’t 
like to.* However, I was resolved not to say 
anything unless pressed, mid changed the conver¬ 
sation. But I noticed that Jack seemed urutom- 
fortable during the remainder of our talk, and 1 
was puzzled to account for it Our c<mver8a- 
tion at length turned on the trips abroad we 
were severally going to make during the next 
week—^he to Switzerland, for a clumber amongst 
the High Alps; I and my ladies to Paris, for 
the important purpose of choosing tlie trousseau 
for Helen’s wedding, which was to be celebrated 
in the late autumn. 

But 1 saw that his mind was uneasy about 
Gabrielle and Monsieur Pontnenf, for, as we 
were bidding each ether good-night at the door, 
he said: ‘You keep an eye on Monsieur Pont- 
neuf, or perhaps you will be astonished one of 
these fine days.’ 

‘ What do you mean, Jack ? * 

‘Why, that I believe him to be nothing less 
than one of these Socialist dynaniitards, and that 
he is in the thick of a plot against our own 
government here at home.’ 

PAGANINL 

Towards the close of last century, an Italian 
woman of Genoa bad a dream, and it seemed 
to her, as she afterwards told her little son, us 
though white-winged seraphs approaehed her 
couch and predicted the advent of a child wlinse 
skill as a violinist would be so transcendent that 
the very spirits of earth and air would seem to 
acknowledge his sway. The child was Nicolo 
P^anini—the destined Hercules of the vif)lni— , 
bom February 18, 1784. 

Ere the poor little lad could plainly speak, 
hw days of toil began. Ko sooner could he 
hold a violin, than his father proved himself j 
an inexorable taskmaster; the boy w'as urgcnl 
to intense and even dangerous application; raie 
precocity was stimulated by privation of lotnl, 
and thus the sickly child developed into a 
suffering man. It was in 1793 that Paganini 
made his first public appearance at Genoa, and 
played a series of variations on the air La Car- 
magnoUf which bad everywhere accompanied the 
victorious banners of the armies of tlie French 
Republic. Up to fifteen he remained quiescent 
under the yoke of his avaricious and tyrannical 
parent; but no sooner did be find in the excrciNC 
of his wondrous talent a means of delivery from 
house of bond^e, than he broke wildly from 
all restraint, and plunged into every form of 
dissipation, indulging especially in gambhng, a 
universal vice in Italy, us it was indeed through¬ 
out the' whole of Europe Pitted against past 
masters of the ci'af^ Paganini’s means were rapidly 
exhausted. Jewels, watch, rings, even his fiddle, 
were disposed of; and he was indebted to the 
kindness of a French gentleman for the loan of a 
favourite Guattierius, upon which he ever after¬ 
wards played^ to enable him to fulfil an engage¬ 


ment at a concert at Leghorn, On this occa¬ 
sion, Pi^anini performed u series of most difficult 
studies, which he had composed in still earlier 
years, and his skill was rewarded with triumphant 
applause. ‘Never again,* replied the enthusiastic 
Frenchman, as the young artist hastened to return 
the violin, ‘will 1 profane the strings which your 
I fingers have touched ; that instrument is yours.* 

: This was the violin which Paganini bequeathed to 
his native town of Genoa, where it is still shown 
under a glaas case in the municipal palace. 

Ill 1805 Paganini accepted the position of 
director of music and conductor of the orchestra 
in the service of the I’rincess Maria, afterwards 
Grand-duchess of Tuscany, sister of Napoleon, and 
wife of Bacciochi; and it was at this period of 
his early (career that he first elaborated many of 
those peculiarities, such as perioniiances upon one 
string, which aiterwards became so characteristic 
of his style. At Fen*ara he hud a narmw escape 
iroixi being lynched. Jt had l>een arranged that 
a certain Signoia Marcolini should take part in 
liis concert, but at the last she left him in the 
lurch, and a danscusc with a pi-etty voice was^ good 
enough to come to the rescue. Nevertheless, the 
di&api>ointed public hissed and hooted her down, 
and Paganini resolved to be avenged. At the 
close of the concert, he proposed to amuse the 
audience by imitating on tlie violin the eounda oi 
various animals. Having reproduced the mewing 
of a cat, the barking of a dog, the crowing of a 
cock, lie 'suddenly burst iortli into a perfect 
imitation of the donkey’a bray ; and the musician 
bowed once again, as he added u’lth his cynical 
smile: ‘Tina for those who hissed before and 
laughed.’ The result was electrical. The Fer- 
rarese who enjoyed a widespread reputation for 
.stupidity—took the joke as especially personal 
to themselves ; in a moment the pit rose to a 
man, charged through the orche.stra, scaled the 
stage, and would have killed Paganini, ha<l he not 
precipitately lied. One evening, at a concert in 
lAJghoni, he came upon tlie stage limping from 
the effects of a nail which had ran into his foot, 
and there was some tittering among the audience. 
Just as he was beginning to play, the candles fell 
out of his music desk, and once more there was 
an uproar. Suddenly the first string broke, and 
the merriiiient waxed yet louder ; but, to use the 
words in which he naively told the story of 
himself, ‘I played the piece on three strings, 
and the sneers quickly changed into boisterous 
applau.se.* 

Early in 1828, Paganini, at the request of 
Prince Metterpich, tor the first time visited 
Vienna. Men and women of all chisses of society 
went mad about him : verses were poured forth in 
his honour, snufi-boxes and cigar-cases displayed 
his portrait; gloves, rings, stockings, coats, every¬ 
thing in the shop-windows w’ds i!i lu Paganini; a 
good stroke at billiards was called ‘ un coup b, la 
Paganinidishes were named after him ; and 
an eiithu.dastic cahniaii, who drove him to his 
concerts, besought of him permission to paint his 
cab in the Italian colours and to print upon it 
the wonls,Cabriolet de Paganini’ These extra¬ 
ordinary successes, however, served only to give 
new cm re©cy to the tales of crime and diahlerie^ 
which had so often circulated in connection with ! 
him. To atone for the base assassination of a rival, 
it was said that he had passed years within (ae 
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walls of a dungeon with nothing but his violin 
to mitigate the rigours of captivity. He was a 
captain of banditti—a deadly duellist—in league 
with the Prince of Darkness. In England, some 
of the people who thronged his passage to and 
from the theatre sought to discover, by touching 
him, whether he were really a being of flesh and 
blood ; and an Italian lady who followed him one 
evening to the stage-door, where his cab stood 
in readiness, hesitated not to avow that his feet 
never touched the ground, and that he was borne 
away through the air in a chariot of fire, drawn 
by a pair ot black horses! Yet all the stories told 
of him were not unpleasing, for there were many 
who regarded him as an angelic bc^ing wlio&c 
mission it was to vouchsafe to mortals some 
foi’ctaste of the heavenly harmonies which M’lll 
be hereafter; while others spoke of a choir ol 
sweet-toned spirits hidden witliiu the instmuient 
as he played. One day, as he walked in the 
streets of Vienna, Paganini saw a poor boy scrap¬ 
ing some Neapolitan airs before the windows of 
a great house. Instantly crossing the roiwl, the 
great artist entered into conversation with him, 
and ascertained that he maintained a sick and : 
widowed mother by his scanty earnings as an 
itinerant musician. Taking the hoy’s fiddle and 
bow, Paganini ctimmcnced to play. A crowd 
rapidly collected ; and when he concluded the 
performance, he handed round the hat, and made 
a collection, which he presented to the young 
Italian, amid the cheers of all assembled, ;‘emark- 
ing as he clid so : ‘ I hope I Ve done a good turn 
to that litUe animal.’ , 

Tiie singular personality ol Paganini ,was dis¬ 
played no less conspicuously in private than in 
artistic life. liis existence alternated between 
excitement and exhaustion. He would sit some¬ 
times for hours w'rapped in moody silence, and 
at other times surrender himself to the M'lldcst 
etferv(jscence of gaiety. Full of contrutlictions, 
he was especially talkative when ti’uvelliiig; ami 
though, latterly, the delicacy of his lungs affected 
his voice, he loved to talk loud and fast when the 
rattle of the wheels over the pavement was most 
deafening. He journeyed with the utmost sjieed 
from place to jduce, and to the charms of scenery 
or the strange sights of foreign towns was equally 
insensible. In the hottest weather, he would 
wrap a furred pelisse routd him, and huddle 
himself up in a corner of the carriage, with ei’cry 
window closed. Arrived at his hotel, he would 
have all the windows open, and called it taking 
an air-bath. But he never ceased to anathe¬ 
matise the climates of Germany and France, 
and declared that Italy was the onlj^ country fit 
to live in. Soup or a cup of chocolate, was all 
that he took before commencing a day’s journey ; 
and at night, a light supper, or ofttiuies a cup of 
chamomile tea, was si/fficient for his needs. The 
conqueror of Scinde himself had no greater con¬ 
tempt for a superfluity of baggage tliau Paganini. 

' A coat, a few changes of linen, and a hatbox—a 
carpet-bag and a shabby trunk, wherein tr.ivelled 
his beloved Guamerius, his jewels, and his money 
—conitituted the whole of hia impedimenta. His 
papem and accounts were thrust iutg' a small 
red pocket-book in most admired dUonh-T. lie 
was all but ignorant of arithmetic; and nis busi¬ 
ness calculations, though sufficiently accurate, wei*e 
effec^ul by methods purely original. Of general 
n ■ • 


knowledge, in fact, he had little or none; books 
to him were a terra incognita^ and political events 
devoid of interest To himself, he was the only 
important fact everywliercj end the newspapers he 
read merely for the sake of what might person¬ 
ally concern him. In his own quarters, Paganini 
maintained the strictestrsolitudc, and lounged 0(1 
the sofa the greater part of the day. Savftv .-sit 
concerts, and occasionally at rehearsals, his violin 
was never touched ; he had worked enonyh, he 
would say, and the season for repose was come. 

Through the events of his German campaign, 
where Prague, ])re.sden, Berlin, and Warsaw were 
in succession vjsited, we may not follow him, but 
lull rejoin him at Paris, wlierc, on the ^th of 
March 1831, he gave his first concert at the Ojiera 
House. Paganini was then forty-seven years old, 
and his apjiearance was likened to that of some 
shadow from the demon world A lean, gaunt, 
haggard figure, with w.iu thin face, framed in 
long black hair straggling down over his 
shoulders, and with a strange scornful smile 
hovering ever about his lips, be shuffled forward 
from the side-scenery to the footlights. The 
impression which he croate<I on hia tiwt appear¬ 
ance is di*j!cribed as having amounted to a 
‘positive and universal frenzy,’ and at the close 
01 each piece the whole audience rose en masse to 
recall him. 

About the middle of May, Paganini left Paris 
for London, and on the 3d of June he gave his 
first concert at the King’s Tlieatre. Though the 
indescribable enthusiasm creab'd by his playing is 
said to have been somewhat damped by the extra-’ 
vagant prices chai^cil for admission, Paganini’s ' 
tour through Louflon and the provinces brought 
him a golden harvest; and it was calculated that, 
04 one ocLoision, at Winebester, his own part of 
tlie i>erformance, for which he received the sum 
of two hundred pounds, occupied just twenty- 
eight ndnutijs. IJis greatest triumph, however, 
was pi*obably achieved at Lord Holland’s, when 
he was requested to improvise upon his violin 
tbe story of a son who, after murdering his father, 
leapt into a botbimless abyss with the girl who 
had refused to listen to the story of his love. 
Paganini stipulated for darkness ; and so weird 
was the musical interpretation of the story th'at 
had been proposed to him, that many of the 
ladies fainted ; and with the i*eturn of light, tlie 
scene in the concert chaml>er was likened to the 
appearance of a battlefield cuml>erud with tlie 
bodies of the slain ! There is reason to believe 
that the proceeds of his performances in England 
amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds. 

The remainder of his story is quickly told. 
Biuken in health, and having acquired a large 
fortune by the exercise of liis art, he bought, 
among other property in his native Italy, a 
charming country-seat near Parma, where, though 
he occa-sionally played at concerts chiefly for the 
benefit of the poor, he spent two or three years 
in comparative retirement. In 1836, however, 
he was induced to lend his name to the establish¬ 
ment of a gambling-worn and concert-hall in 
Paris, called the C^ino Pagauini. The under¬ 
taking unfortunately proved a failure; and the 
fatigue of the journey which, in consequence of 
Jaw proceedings, he was compelled to make to 
Paris, without doubt hastened life end. Fearing 
the effect of a northern winter, diis medical 
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odviHcra recommended him to return to the 
south j and ‘after a painful journey through 
France, he at length arrived at Nice, where, on 
the aight of the 27th of May 1840, he (juietly 
passed away. The last evening of his life, he 
would have no light in the room; but on 
suddenly awaking out ijif a peaceful sleep, he 
a^e^ aside the curtains of his bc<l and gazed 
forth into the unclouded glory of an Itelian 
night His window was open, and the whisper¬ 
ing of the breeze among the trees seemed to rouse 
Within him the longing to render back again to 
nature soincwliat of the sweet sensations she was 
bestowing upon him in that final hour. Yet, 
though the motin hml risen, and was pouring a 
flofnl of radiance across the bed, to him every¬ 
thing seemed in shiulow, for his eyes were dim. 
He extended his hand and grasped the beloved 
violin—the faithful friend whica had so often 
been the soother of his troul)les—and strove to 
bring some sound out oi the instrument. But 
the m^ic power had for ever quittetl his fingers, 
and falling back unpn his pillow, he exjiired. 

He left eighty thousand pounds, together with 
the title 01 Baron (conferred uj»on him in 
Germany), to his only son, Achille Paganini, the 
offspring of his union with Antonia Bmnchi, 
a singer with whom he had long since (juarrelleil. 
Life tor Paganini had indeed been a ‘fitful fever,’ 
and it seemed as though even his remains were 
not to be permitted U) ‘sleep well.’ lie died, it 
seems, unslirivcn and unfortified by the last 
sacraments of his (Ihurch ; and he was, in conse¬ 
quence, refused burial in conscci’iited ground by the 
Bishop of Nice. Tlie l>ody was therefore trans¬ 
ferred by sea from the lazaretto of Villa Franca to 
a country-seat in tlie neighbourhood of Genoa. 
Finally, owing to the strange and ghostly souiiila 
—wailings of the unsatisfied spirit of the great 
musician—whirh it was affirmed were heard by 
night proceeding from the coffin, his friends 
obtained permission to inter the corpse near the 
vtU^e church adjoining his favourite residence, 
the Villa Qajona. It was not, however, until 
five years after his <leath, and then M'ithout any 
display, in conformity with the orders of govern¬ 
ment, that tills tardy tribute was i-endered to the 
refliains of the immortM Paganini. 

PARSON VENABLES’ ADVENTURE. 

IN TWO CHAPTBS8.—<3HAP. EL 

Mb and Mrs Venables drove on for a little way 
in silence. It was growing cold, an<l a thick 
rime appeared on the vicar’s bearil and hair and | 
on his wife’s shawl. Doubtless, Charles’s tail and 
mane were completely silvered with it; but for ' 
some time past the pony had been bidden from 
the sight of the driver. > 

* If that was the great quoit, wo should be near 
the cross-roads,’ said the vicar.— ‘ Hark I what is 
that noise ? ’ 

They both listened intently, au<l distinguished a 
man’s voice, calling, os it seemed, to some annuals. 
Judging by the loudness of the sound, it was nut 
distant from them. 

‘It is probably Collins driving home his goats,’ 
•aid the vic&r. wish we coula make him hear 
tts. Hardly«any weather baffles him; the downs 


'are so familiar to these men who have been bred 
on them.—Halloa! Collins—hilliho ! ’ 

He shouted at the full power of his voice, I 
and waited for an answer. An indistinct hallcA 
came in reply, mingled with the barking of a 
dog; but the sound was evidently more distant 
than before, and in a moment it ceased alto¬ 
gether. 

Mrs Venables began to whimper. *I didn’t 
think Collins would have left us like this! ’ she 
sobbed. ‘ Cruel man! he may find us dead in 
the morning.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ said the vicar cheerfully; ‘we 
shall be all right presently.—Here we are at 
the cross-roads, I declare. Now, we have only 
to turn up hei-e and we shall be at home pre- 
a<‘ntly. Put your other shawl about you, my 
dear.—There ! Now you are quite comfortable 
again.’ 

But, oddly enough, (fliarles dcc-lined to turn up 
the croMS-roa^l. He resisted sloutiy every effort 
which his master made on the reins ; and at last, 
by a strong tug of his muscular neck, he actually 
got his head round in the opposite direction, and 
trotted away at a sliarp pace towards the quai'ter 
whence they had come. 

‘He’s luuning away’’ screamed the old lady. 

‘ Hold him 11 ) ! Pull him up ’ * 

‘What the mischief is ho U]» to now V exedairned 
the vicar. ‘ 1 can’t pull him up, my dear; his 
muscles are far stronger than mine.’ 

Th(*y,wore indeed ; the bull-necked little beast 
hud tlie power of ten ponies in his chest and loins, 
when he chose to put it forth; aixl a much 
stronger man than the vicar would scaD'cly have 
8 ucceede<.\ in holding him in, when his miml was 
bent so obstinately on running away as it was at 
this moment, lie rattled along at a great pace; 
never had he been known to go so fart; stone 
hedgc.s and granite quoits would doubtless have 
appeared to fly behind, hud it been ponsible to 
sec tliem. 

I ‘It is useless,’ said the vicar, laying down the 
I reins in calm despair. ‘I have no power over 
j him. After all, animals are often much wiser 
! than men; he may know better than we where 
he i.s going.’ 

IHi'h Veuuhles cowered closely to her husband’s 
arm. ‘ T am afraid he will run up against some- 
thing,’ slie saiil, in a timid whisper. 

‘ 1 don’t think he will,’ rejoined the vicar; ! 
‘he is a senMble beast on the whole.’ 

It was not long before Charles came to a dead ' 
stop, so suddenly as to shake liis master and 
mistress violently in their seats. 

‘Where afe we now?’ inquired the vicar, 
petulantly. ‘Get on, you brute!’ And he flicked ; 
Charles sharply with his whip. But Charles 
refused to stir: he stood like a solid rock, and : 
neither threats nor entreaties had the smallest 
effect on him. The whip was equally ineffective ; 
and the vicar turned towards his wife with a 
mournful shrug of the shoulders. 

‘He knows he is in some dangerous place, 
Theophilus,* said the old lady. ‘Oh, 1 am so 
tendfied ! I daresay he is standing on the brink 
of an ol<f ^ine-shaft Don’t beat him any more; 
he mayj-hrow us down some awful pit’ 

‘Thei*e ’8 no knowing where he may have 
brought us, certainly,’ the vicar admitted; and 
with that relapsed into silence. 0 
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Presently, OHarles began to give signs of a most 
uncomfortaWe restlessness. lie stamped impa¬ 
tiently on the ground, whinnied loudly, and jerked 
himself more ^an once in the shafts in such a 
way as to suggest very disagreeable possibilities in 
the event of his being really on the brink of 
; some precipice. 

‘ I don’t like this,* said Mr Venables. ‘ I think 
I must unharness him ; he will do some mischief, 
break the shafte, or upset us, ^rhapa’ 

*Do be careful !* entreated riis wife, seeing him 
prepaiiiig to dismount *I wish you wiiuld not 
get out* 

‘Of course I shall be careful.* The answer 
came in an irritable tone, for the vicar’s temper 
was beginning to give way under these accumu-: 
lated trials. His fingers were chilled, and the I 
sti’aps and buckles slippery with the rime; but I 
he succeeded at last in freeing Charles, who gave I 
a snort of relief, and instantly trotted away with- j 
out, apparently, the smallest thought for the : 
saloty of his companions in nilsfoi’tune. j 

‘Oh, he’s gone!* exclaimed Mrs Venables, I 
whom this desertion by their dumb companion I 
seemed to strike with additional dismay. ‘ What i 
on earth shall we do 1 * j 

‘ We had better shout, I suppose,’ said her j 
husband, getting into his si’at again; ‘there’s a' 
j>ossibility, of course, that some one may heai 
us.’ 

They shouted together; the old lady’s thin 
pijiing contrasted oddly with her husbaiid’s steu- 
lorian bellows. Tltere was no I'cply, save that 
wlicn tlie Tu*ise of their voices ceased, there 
appealed to be a mournful niunmiring in the 
air, but that was probably imagination. They 
waited a few minutes and tlien called again more 
loudly ; un<l this time there wu'^ an extraoj-dinaiy 
answer. A loud rattling I'ending sound broke tlie 
stillness, there was a sudden cra-.h, and a 8 oun<l 
of voices : a light flashed ; something hard juul 
metallic was flung to the ground at no great dis¬ 
tance from tliem; and then, with a scutteriug ol 
feet, everything died away into silence again. 

Alra Venables was ttio much frightened to speak ; 
she clung closely to her husband’s ai‘m ; and he 
himself was too much disconcerted for a moment 
to venture on speech. 

* As to what that may have been, I can’t venturi* 
a gueis-s,’ he said. ‘ It seems likely tliat we shall 
be liere for some time, however. Vou had bettci- 
put on all the wraps we can find.* 

He rummaged about under t!ie seat, and found a 
heavy carriage rug, which, when tlmwn up over 
them, promised to protect them ver^ bu ii from 
' the cold. 

‘ Come, it might be worse,’ said the parson. ‘ 1 
don’t remember spending a night out of doors 
bd(*re : it will be,'' new exi>orieiice.—Are you 
wuj m, my dear ? ’ 

I^Irs Venables was very warm; in fact, she 
was clothed in so many shawls tliat nothing short 
of Arctic frost could have reached her. She wa.s 
in fact comfortable enough; and as evciything 
around was now profoundly ijuiet, she soon began 
to yield to the drowsiness induced by«the excite¬ 
ment of the last hour. The parson made her as 
comfortable he could, and sat thfiughtlully 
considering their position. Kefiection brought 
oi 4 no new facts. Nor did it offer any better 
solution of the existing difficulty, than that they 
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should sit still until something happened—for 
instance, until the day broke; though the 
unpleasant thought suggested itself that even 
then, unless the fog had lifted, their position 
would not be improved. 

The situation was disagreeable enough ; but the 

E n, who was not devoid of philosophy, was 
ning to nod over it, while Mrs Venables 
was snoring loudly, when a step was heard by 
the side of the wheel, a light was flashed into the 
vicai’s eyes, and a rough voice exclaimed : ‘ Why, 
master, what be *ee sitting here for ? ’ • 

‘It’s Hugh!* cried Mrs Venables, joyfully 
awaking in an instant from her slumber. ‘O 
dear Hugh ! how did you find us ? * 

‘Ay, Hugh, where ore we?’ the vicar broke in. 

* Did you come out to lix)k for usl What a good 
fellow you arc ! Are you sure you know the way 
back 1* 

‘Way back’’ repeated Hugh contemptuously. 

‘ Back where ? ’ 

‘ Where 1 Why, home ’ —to the vicarage, to be 
sure! Where else couhl we'want to go at this 
time of night?’ 

* And where do *ee think you be, then t ’ asked 
Hugh, still more contemjituously than beiorc. 

‘Now do, like a good lellow, ask no more ques¬ 
tions,’ said tlie vicai‘, getting down from his seat; 

‘ but .show us the way back, unless it is too far to 
walk.* 

‘Well, I never knew the like of this!' said 
Hugh; and with that he laid his hand on his 
master’s slioulder and guided him a few paces 
in advance of where the shafts of the j>ony- 
cairiage touched the ground. ‘ There ! * he said 
gruffly, ‘what be that?’ 

‘That’s a wall, it seems,’ said the vicar, con- 
ifiilerably mystifieiL 

‘Ay,’ sail! the man ; ‘and what be that?’ 

*A gate, as I live!’ shouted the vicar—‘my 
own gate, the vicarage gate.—Anna, we are at 
home! ’ 

‘ Do )'ou mean to tell me, Theophilus,’ said the 
old lady in a tremulous voice, ‘ that I have been 
sitting screaming myself hoarse, and catching my 
di-ath of cold at my own gate all the time ? ’ 

‘I am afraiil you have, my dear.—Ho, ho! 
what a joke this is!—Vou mustn’t tell JIai'tle, 
Anna.—Let mu help you out* 

‘ I can get out very u ell by myself,’ said Mrs 
Venables testily ; ‘ and as for helping me, you 
might have thought of that an hour ago, and 
saved me from this ridiculous position.’ 

‘ily dear,’ said the vicar, rather dismayed at 
the suddenness of this attack, ‘ I did all I could.* 
‘Oh, 1 don’t know,’ his wife answered impa- 
tieutl}'. ‘We shall be the laughing-stock of the 
neighbourhood.—And what has become of Charles, 

1 should like to know? * 

‘Yes, Hugh, w’hat has become of Charles?’ 
repeated the vicar, relieved to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of changing the subject 
‘In the paddock,* replied Hugh. ‘Came In 
forty-five minutes agone—so the boy^eays; and 
he’d liave told me at once, if he haduT had a 
fool’s head atop of his shoulders.’ 

* So! No wonder the poor beast was restive ! * 
commented the parson. ‘ 1 shouldn’t have sat sd 
quietly mys^f, if I had kno\^ my supper was 
ivithin fifty yards of me.* 

As they stood on the doorstep Waiting for an 

■■A, ' . 
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answer to tb^ir summons, Mrs Venables whis- ^ 
percd to her husband : * We needn’t tell Belinda.’' 
The Jjarson nodded, and at that moment the door 
was cfeenad by a trim maidservant, and Miss 
Belincla came running out into the hall. 

‘Oh, Uncle Theophilus!' she cried—‘oh, Aunt 
Anna, I have been so frightened !' 

^Frightened, you silly child—what at?’ asked 
Mrs Venables. 

* Tlipre were such horrid shrieks at the garden 

g ate,' said Miss Belimla; ‘you never heard such 
owls and bellowings.' 

‘Some one of the farmers going home from the 
inn,’said the parson. ‘What is there so terrible 
in that ? ’ 

* 0 no! * said his niece. ‘ They were not human 
voices—they were m\ich too harsh; they were 
like the screaming of fiends.' 

The vicar looked at hia w’ife os if to satisfy 
himself what she thought of thus jdain speaking 
about her vocal powers. 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, Belinda! * said the old 
lady anally. ‘1 can’t listen to such trash. How 
could there have been any fiends at the gate ol 
the vican^e ? ’ 

‘Oh, but there were,* Miss Belinda persisted; 
‘for Jane said she would go out and see what it 
was, though I advised her not; and she went as 
far as the gate with a lantern; and there she 
saw a hearse with plumes on it, and she was so j 
frightened that she dropped the lantern and ran 1 
back, and we barred the door aud bolted it.’ I 
‘Now, don’t let us have any more of this,' said : 
the vicar decisively. ‘Your heaU is too full of 
these things, Belinda’; and Jane is as foolish as 
you are. Let us have our supper, and pray, 
oblige me by forgetting this nonsense.’ i 

And the truth about Parson Venables* advert- j 
ture is now for the first time made generally , 
known. 


THE FADING OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The family album upon the drawing-room table 
is a never-failing subject of interest to visitors, 
and among individuals who lack original ideas, 
forijis an agreeable subject of conversation in 
place of that of the weatlier. Of late years, liow- 
ever, there is more <lifliilcnce in placing it in pro¬ 
minent positions for the ready examination of 
waiting triends, the sad-coloured pictuies of ‘the 
hue of a November fog in Cheapsule, or a bad 
piece of gingerbread spoilt in the baking,’ being 
at variance with average ideas of artistic elegance. 
A more serious aspect of the case is the gra¬ 
dual discoloration or fading of the likenesses of 
members of the family who have passed aw’ay by 
<leatb, raising the question in the minds of sur¬ 
vivors wluit is to be done to preserve those linea¬ 
ments for future inspection ere it be too late. 

*. When the white parts of an ordinary photo¬ 
graph begin to turn yellow, that photograph is | 
doomed unless immediate eflbrts be made to i 
preserve it^ and those efforts may not always be 
successful. Treatment with a weak solution of 
bichloride of mercury, under the hands of a skil¬ 
ful photographic practitioner, is one of the best i 
methods of making the attempt ; this may arri'st 
dec^, but wUl i\ot restore the likeness to the 
couiUtion of a first-rate photograph. Bichloride 
of mercuiy, or corrosive suWimate, is highly 


poisonous, and is best left alone by the uniniti> 
ated. A better way of preserving the memento 
is to send the photc^raph to a platinum-printing 
or carbon-printing finu of photographers, in a 
sufficiently large way of business to keep upon 
their premises artists skilled in the use of the 
brush and jiencil. Their usual plan, then, is to 
obtain upon glass or paper an enlarged positive 
copy of the lading photograph: this copy is 
‘ retouched,’ that is to say, worked upon by hand 
so as to remove obvious delects due to decay or to 
oidginal bad work ; a negative is taken from the 
perfected positive, arul from this negative any 
number of copies may be printed by photographic 
means in permanent carbon pigments or in 
platinum black. To obtain the positive already 
mentioned, a primary negative has to be taken, 
so that two negatives ai’e necessitated by the 
process, both ol which, as well as the positive, are 
usually woiked upon somewhat by the baud of 
the artist; the method ot getting a good per¬ 
manent photograph from a bad fading one is 
there}f>rc complicated, and requires skill 

In the carbon process, carbon or other suitable 
permanent pigment is spread upon paper or glass 
along witli solution ol gelatine and of Dichromate 
of potash or ammonia : wlierc the light acts upon 
this surface through the negative, the decomposi¬ 
tion ot the salt rcnilers the gelatine insolul)le; 
consequently, when the paper is atterward-^ placed 
in warm water, the gelatine unacted upon by light 
dissolves otf in company with its pigment, thus 
leaving the white paper exposed ; but where the 
light has acted, the gelatine and pigment n-main 
to torm die sh.idows of the picture. Tlu'se are 
the broad principles of the process, omitting 
various practical <lelails which it wtmld exceeii 
present limits to particularit>e. The other jier- 
manent process, in which the dark paits of the 
picture are formed ol platinum black, gives the 
most durable pictures known, platinum being 
a metal w’hich has moi-e power tlian gohl of 
resisting change under atmospheric and other 
inlluencea; indeed, platinum black is infinitely 
more permanent than the pajx'r upon whifh it 
la printed. Tn some cases, either from bailly 
prepared sensitised paper, or from faults in the 
photographic manipul.itioiis, platinum prints have 
been known to turn yellow in the whites undiu’ 
the inlluerice of aulpliuretted hydrogen; such 
discoloration has sometimes been subsequently 
removed by the application of chemical reagents, 
without the dark parts of the picture having been 
attected all through the operations. Theie are 
methods of taking photographs in silver which 
have exactly tlie appearance of platinotypes, so 
that an expert cannot alurays tell the difference 
without the application of chemical tests; these 
black and engraving-like 8\Jver prints are in 
all probability much moii' permanent than the 
ordinary photographs used tor the stocking of 
albuma 

The liest photographers know how to produce 
permanent photographs, if their patrons insist 
upon having them; but such pictures have not 
usually the. appearance of ordinary photographs, 
unless the Jarton process with a pigment of the 
requisite 'colour bo employed. Messrs Geraz?;t, 
Broa, of Brussels, photc^mphers to the Queen 
of the Belgians, have for a long course of years 
issued to the public none but carbon phoiograpns, 
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even of such email dimensions as cartes de vUite.* 
The colour of the pigment has been such that 
unskilled purchasers cannot tell that they arc 
not ordinary photographs; after lapse of ycars^ 
such likenesses preserve their pristine beauty, 
whilst silver prints alongside them m the same 
^bums fall into the sere and yellow leaf. 

On turning over the leaves of any album, those 
photographs whose life is fairly on the wane may 
be at once recognised by a sickly yellow colour 
taking the place of the whites of the picture. To 
detect this change in its incipient stages, the 
whites of the photograph should be compared 
with the cardboard of tne leaves ot the album; 
both should be equally white. First-rate photo¬ 
graphers think it their duty to turn out pictures 
of this class with pure whites in the highest 
lights; second-rate photographers commonly turn 
out pictures dingy m the high lights and feeble 
in the shallows, faults usually due to bad printing 
or bad negatives. 

Common photographs consist of silver in a 
moi’e or less roiluced state upon a film of albu¬ 
men coagulated by the cheinuals through which 
it has been jwisscd. The greatest enemies of the 
permanence of such prints ai*e : (1) Traces of 
chemicals not fully washed out of the print by 
the jdiotograpluT. (2) Dump. (3) The action 
of sulphur or its compounds. The last of these 
agencies of degradation is the most diffii'ult to 
avoid ; the albumen it^df contains Bulphur as 
an essential constituent; it is this sulpliur which 
attacks silver egg-spoous. 'J’lio air oi towns con¬ 
tains sulphurous gases from drams, ami among 
the products of the combustion of coals and gas. 
Bronze powder, used instead ot gold for jtnntmg 
addresses upon some of the cards upon whicli 
photographs are mounted, has sometimes pri^ved 
a nrolitic cause ot local lading, the bronze dust 
falling upon the picture, and in course of time 
producing white spots thereon, when the powder 
contains sulphide of tin. A story is told oi a 
young man asking a photographer not to mount 
Ids likenesses upon tue onlmary traile cards of 
the establishment, as he did uot'wish his friends 
to see the cheap pi-ices printed thereupon. The 
photographer, therefoi*c, mounted the pictures 
upon the hacks insteiul of the ironts of the canls. 
In due time the bronze-printing did its work, 
and the low price paid became visible in white 
letters upon the face of the photograph itself. , 

All the conditions governing l^e fading of' 
ordinary photogmphs are not yet fully under¬ 
stood; but pictures of this, class rarely remain 
unclianged in appearance for twenty years, and 
in no instance,* probably, are they'permonent in 
a historical sense; they serve but temporaiy pur¬ 
poses. At their advqnt, the public disliked tlieir 
chocolate colour; by force of long familiarity 
therewith, there js ^ ow, on the other hand, a 
■certain amount of prejudice against photographs 
in black and white, but this feeling is diminish¬ 
ing year by year, especially among the more cul- 
'tured classes, so tliat at Photographic Exhibitions 
engraving-like pictures are steailily on the iii- 
ercase. The remedy for the fading of the family 
photographs rests in the hands, or rqfher in the 
heads, of the general public more than anywhere 
else; if^ the public demand permanent fikenesses 
in platinum, or in carbon or other permanent 
pig^en^ and see that they get them, the supply 


will follow the demand, and the hduaehpld album 
will then no longer suggest, by *its colours a 
collection of leaves of trees- gathered in the 
autumn season. « 


I 

i FROM THE UNDER-WORLD. 

OxLY a few days ago, and the Old Priory Gafjen 
was wrapped in its snowy mantle; the trees 
were bare and black, or covered with hoaT-frost; 
the earth hard and ice-bound; the half-hardy 
herbage crumpled up and brown, or hanging 
limp and dejected-locking on their shrivelled 
stalks ; even the holly and ivy had lost their 
crisp glossy freshness; and the yew drooped 
sadly in the biting hail and cutting east wind, 
rendwed all the more insidious by an, hour or 
two of brilliant sunshine in the middle of the 
day, that would melt the frost and snow off the 
turf in patches, to be all the nicie easily a prey 
to the bitter wind, and rendered sapless and 
lifeless. • 

Round every corner cornea this Eastern fiend, 
lifting up every dry leaf, and penetrating to the 
inmost recc'^RO.s of the tender undcr-ahoote. Noth¬ 
ing is safe from its fierce treachery. Here, it 
strikes down the hale middle-aged man with an 
acute attack of pleurisy ; there, a happy, wcll- 
carod-for child is barely pulled through the 
sudden sharp touch of croup; and scores of the 
‘uncared-for* atoms of liumanity are not pulled 
through, but are choked out of existence without 
help. 

Now, an aged iiidiviclual creeps out of doors 
ipto the pleasant sunlight. As long as he keeps 
in the shelter of the south wall, he is fairly safe ; 
but an old acquaintance greeU him, and in a 
fatal moment he turns the corner of the wall, 
perhaps stands two minutes talking. Suddenly, 
a slight shiver seizes him and thrills tluxmgh Ins 
frame; he retreats hastily homewards. ‘ Too 
late.’ And his friend passes onward with an 
undefined foreboding that the man is going to 
be ill; little thinking that, in the idle moments 
of friendly gossip, the east wind has chilled *the 
'lifeblood, ami checked the already too languid 
circulation in the aged veins. Job says: ‘The 
east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth 
and again in Hosea: ‘The east wind increaseth 
desolation;’ and over there in ‘God’s-acre* are 
newly made graves, that have been filled by the 
cruel ravages of this unrelenting monarch, over 
whose occupants might be fitly written the above 
epitaphs. When gentle Charles Kingsley wrote 
hifl ode to the Bktff North^eader^ did be think 
the ‘wind of Gbd’ would he his own death- 
wai'rant? But so it was: the disease that curried 
this gentle, loving soul to his grave was intensi¬ 
fied and aggravated by the b^ful efiects of a 
sudden chilL 

But at last—at last this arch-enen^ has de¬ 
parted ; and though a chill rawne»i is in the air, 
still there is a strange subtile difference to the 
senses. Waking up in the very earliest dawning, 
your ears are saluted with the musical trickling* 
of water down the spouting, the soft fall of rain 
on the roof, and sudden little wet dashes against 
the window. The wind has a low hollow murmur 
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in the distant elms, and swirls round in fitful * 
gushes, that have a centler cadence. As you lie 
still and listen gladly to those welcome sounds, 
you conscious of breiithing easier and taking 
deeper respirationB before dropping off into a 
more restful and life-giving sleep. StDvngely 
enough, you sleep an h(n|r later than usual But 
to ymat a different world you wake up! After 
another twenty-four hours' rain, and you go out 
of doors in the wet glistening morning, what do 
you find ? That a thrush is singing its sweet 
sljrill melody from tie top of an apple-tree, 
whose bare and apparently lifeless branches have 
already felt the quickening thrill of the rising 
sap; and looking closely, you find tiny points of 
vivid crimson in every twist and turn of the 
bouglis. The brown sheatlis of the jiear have 
opened, revealing the tender white cone of the 
coming blossom. The hardier Iruit-treea have 
made best use of the time, and are sprouting 
rapidly. You feel a puff of the south wirnl; and 
along the old wall, from the ‘ dark under-world,’ 
have appeared the pale snowdrop ; and in another 
corner, nalf-a-dozcn golden gems of the winter 
aconite peep out cheerfully. The daisies have 
not yet dared to lift their rufiled faces; but the 
turf has a brighter appearance, and a sweet keen 
smell that is simply delicious. WIicnee comes 
this vivifying principle ? From the black earth, 
causing all nature to shine forth at a breath of 
tlie south wind, that rives even the zone of the 
winter king. 

lie who holds the world in the hollow of His 
hand has seen fit for some of His children to ‘go 
over to the majoritybut in the returning 
beauty and freshness and joyonauess of nature 
we can alw) discern ‘the tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the dayspring from on high hath 
visited us.’ 


a NEW MOP® OP ELECTRIC WELPING. 

It has long been known, says the that 

the most reiractory metals are fusible in the 
electric ai-c, and of late the fact has been ap]»Iu'(l 
to the reduction and welding of metals, in tlie 
welding process of I’rofessor Klihu I'hompson, of 
Boistou, United States, the joint to be welded is 
traversed by an alternating current of electricity 
strong enough to fuse the metals together. But 
in the new process of Dr Bernardo, of St Petere- 
burg, a continuous current from a chai^etl 
accumulator is employed. The metals to be 
weldetl are couuecfeil to the negative pole of the 
accumulator, and a ciirbou pencil, such as is used 
in the electnc arc lump, is connected to the posi¬ 
tive pole of the accumulator. The con'^etiucnce is 
that when the carbon pencil is brought into con¬ 
tact with the joint, and then withdrawn, an arc 
is started between them, and the metals of the 
joint are fused in its intense heat until they run 
together. Carbon blocks ore in certain cases UB(;d 
to retain the molten metal in its place, and a little 
sand is also employed as a flux. By these means 
boiler- plates can be mended in situ, blowholes in 
castings filled up, and iron rods jointed together. 
To weld two pieces of ^-IncU boiler-plate, forty 
cells of the accumulator joined ‘in series’ and 
three ‘in parallel’ ai*e taken to supply the cur-! 
rent; and a 1-inch carbon pencil in a portable ' 
holder is usnd to strike and maintain the arc. 


The power of the latter is regulated by the num¬ 
ber of cells employed. The accumulator of Dr 
Bernardo has plates made of strip-lead, he having 
found that c^s with paste in the plates do not 
stand the strong currents which he requirea 

A DKKAM-MAIDKN. 

Tnit daws of day is sweet aod still. 

And fail- the light of noon, 

When, wrapped in pnrple haze, the hill 
Dreams through a golden June. 

But still the hour 1 love the best 
Comes when the sun has rolled 
Ills glowing chariot where the West 
Thiows wide lier gates of gold ; 

For then I seek the land of dreams, 

And all the uorld to me 
Palls faint and far as songs of streams 
To one who Iihui s the sea. 

Whore low above tho river-shore 
The rustling branches suing, 

Tl>e ludi of mv dreams once more 
With mo is wandering. 

I see her luight luiii’s sunny gleam, 

^ Her lithe form’s slender grace , 

But even in my dearest dream, 

I never see hor face. 

Fax over all that pleasant land 
Her happy voice is lionie. 

Sweeter than uavos along tlie strand. 

Or winds among the coin 

Tiie sea gull slays his flight to hear ; 

The brook Ins habhie stilts ; 

And on the mountain-side, the deer 
That subtle music thrills. 

Yet all the magic of her song, 

Far sweeter than the birds 
Thai sing the summer woods among, 

Fur me has never words. 

But still I follow where she goes, 

L'litil the cruel day 

Steals down the path of pearl and rose. 

To hear my love away. 

Time bungs, 1 know, an hour for me 
When dreaming will be past, 

When I my lady’s face thall see. 

And hear her words at last. 

Oh, that the happy day would rise, 

When she for wdtom I wait 
Will come from the dim land that lies 
o Beyond the Ivory Gate 1 
' B. J. Eobertsow. 

Printed and Published’by W. & 11. Chamuerh, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 339 High Stri'ct, Bdixbuboh. 
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‘A DOLL,’ according U) Dr Jdlmaon, a 

j'Lippet or baby for a little girl bi play with.’ 
This definition we ronsidcr to be unworthy of 
tlie mind whit’h framed it. The M'ord ‘puppet’ 
recalls to our mind’s eye only an unpleasantly 
lively Jaeh-iii-the-box, or two little ugly boxing- 
men fastened together with a string ; wiiile a 
‘baby’ suggests only a ‘long baby,’ wIm-Ii may 
be pleasant eiiougb to dress and undress, or to 
christen, or r<«,k in a miniature eiadle, or take 
out diiving in a miniaturo perambuiator, but 
whieb at a doll’s tea-party is simply a nonentity, 
and which can no more haw wild a<lventurc& by 
Hood and fell, or eamj) out, or marry another dfdl 
and «et up hmisekeejung in a house with a small 
I green front door (for show), and n lai^e white 
back one (tor use), than the cat could—rather less, 

' in fact. As for the ‘little gill'—W’ell, evnlently 
in Dr .Tohnsoii’s day the little girls w'i*re more 
exclusii'o, or the little boys more eonteiuptiious of 
their sifters and their sisters’ dolls. Or jierhnpa 
Dr Johnson, Ixdng an unpleasant child %vith an 
unhealthy fondness for tea, and w’ho carried about 
uucompiled dictionaries in'his head while he was 
as yet of tender years, it he did ever, in a mis¬ 
guided moment, condescend to play with a puppet 
op baby, was ashamed of the lact, ami wished it 
to be buried in oblivion. Whatever the case 
was, we again repeat the statement that the defini¬ 
tion is insufheient; and had Dr Johnson made any 
study, however slight, of dolls as a clues or of 
ilolle in particular, it is almost needless to say 
that he would have perceived his error. 

Who was the first child that ever jilayed with 
a doll, it would be hard to say ; but w'e do not 
doubt that the earliest children of the earth pos¬ 
sessed dolls as well as the later ones. Tliat the 
ancient leader of the Hebrew's, when he was but 
little Moses, had a doll may be i^gardcd as 
amounting almost to a certainly; for in t^osc tiny 
sarcophagi which are discovered in Egypt, there 
have been found beside the poor little mummies— 
only mummies now, but which were once bright 


little dark-eyed chihlren of Egyj>t, full of mis¬ 
chief and glee—pathetically 'feoiiiical little iiiiita- ! 
tions of themselves, placed there by loving mothers j 
w'ilhm reach of the cold little baby lingers. That i 
reminds us of another baby figure, a little girl’s, ' 
w’liich was found in one of the Buried Cities with ' 
a doll clasped to her breast. 

The doll, ol which the modern doll is just 
a reproduction with improvements, emigratcil 
from Holland to Britain soiuo centuries ago ; 
but before her advent there must have been 
a British doll of some sort or other; and we 
doubt not that at the time wdicn art w’as first 
awakening in our islands, and when our ancestors 
Jointed theni'-elves and cai'h other blue, the 
children of the tribe, or, acconlmg to Dr ! 
Johnson, the little girls, had dolls, also painted 
blue, which must certainly have been a great i 
saving in clothing to those small Bi-itish matrons. ! 
It 18 a fallacy to suppose that a tloil, in onler 
to he a doll, must be of almost perfect physical 
construction, with limbs well etuffed W'ith mw- 
dust or bran, and wdth a rudily complexion and 
Iwge dark eyes. Such i.s not the case ; and per¬ 
haps if we were to make investigations we should 
find that the ragged little gutter child who hugs 
in her arms, w'ith true motherlv pride and devo 
tion, the vciy dirtiest of dirty shawls or old pina¬ 
fores, tied in a large knot at one end, gets more 
jileasure out of her doll than does the little aristo¬ 
crat at the west end, w'hose doll is a native of 
I'aris, W'ith golden hair, an<l eyes that open and 
shut, which has teeth and a voice, can do almost 
eveiything but speak the language, ami possesses 
a costume for every day in the week. There is 
not a iloubt that the more a cliild needs to exer¬ 
cise its imaginative faculty w'ith regard to ib' 
playthings, the happier it is, and the more chance 
does it get of bringing its ingenuity nndtorigin- 
ality into play in its future life. What effect 
Ruskin’s bunch of Tceys, and cait, and ball, and 
boxes of well-cut bricks—the sura-total of his* 
childhood’s playthings—had on his after-career, it 
would be hard to say ; but he tc\\% us how he 
could at an early age ‘pass his da^^ contentedly 
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in tracing the squares and comparing the colours without backbone, and who always wore a Nor- 
o£ his carpet, and examining tlie knots in the folk jacket and suit of red dannel, once expressed 
wood of the floor, or counting the bricks in the —after seeing an officer of the Black Watch— 
opposite houses.* Poor little embryo art critic !— a wild desire to possess a complete Highland ccw- 
getting, perhaps, as much enjoyment out of the tume. He had once before wanted a popgun, and 
ugly red bricks of the sooty London houses, as had—througli persistently asking for one—always 
he may have got afterwards in contemplating through the medium of his much embarrassed 
thc^architecturc of St Mark’s or of the Doge’s proprietor, of course—got three popguns of various 
Palace. sizes presented to him by friends of the family; 

Far away in a lonely Yorkshire parsonage, and so he thought it well to pursue the same 
about the same time that little John Ruskin was method as previously. He did so, but with what 
counting the bricks, or admiring the stiuares in results! Certainly, he obtained kilts, with a sporran, 
his carpet, some remarkable children were amus* velvet jacket, and everything complete. But the 
ing themselves in their own unchildish ways— kind mend who donated the costume, thinking it 
writing little dramas, poems, and romances, and would be a pleasant surprise for his owner if she 
playing their‘secret plays’with their dolls, which altered Franky’s complexion for the better, be- 
were wooden soldiers, mostly titled, and generally stowed upon him a new face of an unhealthy 
cither statesmen or men of genius. ‘Mine was (white-kid-glove) hue, and very correct features, 
the prettiest of the whole, and the tallest, and with the most inane expression imaginable. Alas 
the most perfect in every part/ wrote Charlotte for Franky ! From that day his doom was sealed. 
Bronte. ‘ir« was the Duke of Wellington.’ Jane At first, liia owner disowned him; and it was 
Welsh Carlyle’s doll had more of the real about only after she had made a careful scrutiny of 
it than Charlotte Bronte’s, but its end was such his limbs, hair, and pedal extremities, that she 
as few dolls can hope to have. She always loved would acknowledge in this horribly vapid High- 
her doll; but when she had got into the first lander her own beloved but strangely transmog- 
book of Virgil, she thought it shame to care for rifled Franky. Almost immediately, Franky took 
her any longer, and having judged the poor scarlet fcvcjr, and had to be isolated in a disused 
victim, decided that she must die, and die as cradle in the lumber-room. Of course, having 
beseemed the doll of a young lady in Virgil other children to look after, it would not have 
With some lead pencils, her Jbur-po-st bed, her been right for his owner to run the risk of nurs- 
dreases, which were many, a few sticks of cin- ing him, and so she allowed him to be tended by 
namon, and a nutmeg, she built tlie doll a funeral three (imaginary) hospital nurses. One day, her 
pile, and poured over it all some sort of perfume, maternal affection overcame her fear of contagion, 
Then the doll, being seated upon her four-post and she penetrated the sicki-oom, caught him up 
bed, recited, with her judge’s aid, the last speech from his*cradle, and kissed him passionately; but 
of Dido, stabbed herself with a penknife, and the sight of his sickly face and idiotic expression 
perished there nobly. But, alas, the student was too much for her, and, with a sudden rcvnl- 
of Virgil had miscalculated her own callousness, sioh of feeling, she cast him away with loathing 
As the flames hungrily licked up the second Dido and disgust That is many years ago ; but we 
and her stuffing of bran, poor little ‘Jeanic’s’ believe the hapless Franky, still attired in full 
affection all came back, and she would have saved Highland costume, lies in that luraber-rooni, 
her doll when it was too late; and when she could suffering from a long-protracted attack of scarlet 
not, burst into such cries of anguish as brought fever, and without even the imaginary hospital 
out her alarmed friends, who carried her forcibly nurses to tend his siftkbed. 

into the house. It seemed a sort of portent of Poor Franky! he is not alone in liis mis- 
what her life was to be, poor little woman—a life fortune. We wonder how many like cases would 
of .sacrifices, sometimes needless ones too, and be revealed to the public, were all the lumber- 
sacrifices which would have been lietter left rooms and old‘doll closets’in the United King- 
unmade ; a life in which she tried to do away dom to undergo strict investigation. What start- 
with the fact that she could love as few people ling revelations and hrtrrowing details there would 
can, and tried to take life as a Stoic woulii, or be, and what a fearful list or mutilated and dis- 
as did the little Spartan boy who would not com- figured bodies, and unrecognisable remains, we 
plain even when his very heart was being gnawed should have to make ! Perhaps, like M^gie 
away. Tulliver's unfortunate doll, some of the harmless 

With ordinary children, a doll plays many victims might have been used as substitutes for 
parts, and, curiously enough a child’s doll always some real offender, and been hammered and 
seems to bear a strong resemblance to the child hacked and knocked about in an unjust and 
in constitution and disposition, if not in appear- brutal manner. Perhaps still more might have , 
ance. A selfish child has always a selfish doU ; fallen victims to a voungcr eeneration than their 
and a delicate child's doll is always ill. A doll owners, possessed of much chrioaity and a genius 
we once knew was passionately fond ot preserved for dissecting ; while more still might be only 
ginger ; and as sure as there was any ginger in the victims of neglect—once idolised and honoured 
the house, so sure was that brazen-faced doll to members of society, but now despised, unloved, i 
deman^ dbme, and force its owner, with much and stowed away in odd corners, while their i 
reluctance and many apologies, to beg for just a once devoted friends amuse themselves with the 
tiny bit in order to satisfy its cravings. Ouri- big world’s playthings; or liave stopped playing i 
.ously enough, if that doll’s owner hod a weakness, altogether,*said good-night, and gone to sleep for , 
it was a weakness for preserved ginger. ever. Boor old ‘puppets and babies,’ what happi- 

Another 40 II our acquaintance—a very <lear ness you have given! How many memories 
friend of onys in days cone by—a doll named happy and sad, how many days of sunshine and 
Franky, of ^ dark (tan-gU>ve) complexion, utterly of rain, you bring back to us! How cam we, 
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tboogh OTiT playground be wider, and our play^ 
bigger and more complex, yet not bo bappy, 
keep from having a warm little corner in our 
hearts for what we once loved bo much—our 
doUs! 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

OHAPTER IX.—HIGH-WATER. 
Meanwhile, Warren Relf, navigating the per¬ 
vasive and ubiquitous little Mud-Turtle^ liad 
spent his summer congenially in cruising in and 
out of Essex mud-flats and Norfolk broa^ls, 
accompanied by his friend and chum Putts, 
the tnarine painter—now lying high and dry 
with the ebbiijg tide on some broarl bare bank 
of ribbed sand, just relieved by a battle-royal of 
gulls and rooks from the last rcj^ro.ich of utter 
monotony ; now working hard at the counter¬ 
feit presentment of a green-grown wreck, all 
picturesque with waving tresses of weed and 
sea-wrack, in some stranded estuary of the 
Thames backwaters; and now again tossing 
and lopping on the uneasy bos*»m oi the German 
Ocean, whose rise and fall would seem to suggest 
to a casual observ’er’s mind the physiological 
notion that its own included crabs and lobstei's 
ha<l given it a prolonged and serious fit of marine 
indigestion. 

E(»r a couple of months at a stretch the two 
young artists had toiled away ceaselessly at their 
labour of love, painting the sea itsid^ and all 
that therein is, with the eyots, creeks, rivers, 
sands, cliffs, banks, and inlets adjacent, in every 
variety of mood or feature, from its glij-u it i-.diii 
to its angriest tempest, with irdle--. ji.iluiut, 
delight, and satisfaction. They enjojed tluur 
work, ancl their work repaid them. It •ivas 
almost all the payment they ever got, indeed, 
for, like loyal sons of the Oheyne Row Club, 
the crew of the Mud-Turtle were not successful. 
And now, as September was. more than half 
through, Warren llelf began to bethink him at 
last ot Hugh Massinger, whom he had left in 
rural ease on dry laud at Whitestrand under a 
general promise to return for him ‘in the mouth 
of the long decline of roses,’ some time between 
the 15th and the 20th. So, on a windy morning, 
about that precise period ot the year, with a 
north-easterly breeze setting strong across the 
North Sea, and a tailing barometer threatening 
squalls, according to the printe<l w’eather report, 
he mode his w'ay out of the mouth of the Tfarc, 
and turned southw'ard before the flowing tide in 
the direction of Whitestrand. 

The sea was running high ami splendid, and 
the two young painters, inured to toil and accus¬ 
tomed to danger, thoroughly enjoyed its wild 
magnificence. A storm to them was a study in 
action. Th^ coulri take notes calmly of its 
fiercest moments. Almost every wave broke over 
the deck ; and the paUent little Mud-Turtle, with 
her flat bottom and centre-board keel, tossed 
about like a walnut shell on the surface of the 
water, or drove her nose madly from time to time 
into the crest of a billow, to emerge triumph¬ 
ant one moment later, all shining iifid <lrippitig 
■vnth sticky brine, in the deep trough or^the other 
side. Painting in such a sea was of course simply 
impossible; but Warren Relf, who loved his art 
wim supreme devotion, and never missed an 


opportunity of catching a hint ’from his ever- 
changing model under the most unpromising cir¬ 
cumstances, took out pemil and paper a dozen 
times in the course of the day to preserve at least 
in black and white soifie passing aspect of her 
mutable features. Potts for the most part man¬ 
aged sheet and helm ; '^'hile Relf, in the intervals 
of luffing or tacking, holding hard to the main¬ 
mast with his left arm, and with the left hand 
just grasping his drawing-pad on the other side 
of the mast* jotted hastily down with his right 
whatever peculiar form of spray or billow ha^ 
pened for the moment to catch and impreB.s his 
artistic fancy. It was a glorious day for those 
who liked it; though a land-lubber would no 
doubt have roundly called it a frightful voyage. 

They ha<l meant to make ‘Whitestrand before 
evening ; but half-way down, an incident of a sort 
that Warren Itclf could never bear to miss inter¬ 
vened to delay them. They fell in casually wiHi 
a North Sea trawler, disabled and distressed by 
last night’s gale, now scudding under bare poles 
l)efoi*e the free breeze that ^umed and wliitoned 
the entire surface of the German Ocean. The 
men on board wore in sore straits, though not 
as yet in immediate danger; and the yawl 
gallantly stood in close by her, to pick up the 
HWimniei's in case of serious accident The .shrill 
wind tore at her mainma-st; the waves chai^e<l her 
in vague ranks ; the gaff quivered and moaned at 
the shocks ; an<l ever and anon, with a bellowing 
rush, the resistless sea swept over her triumph¬ 
antly from stem to stem. Meanwhile, WaT-)*eii 
Kelt eager to fix this stray episode on good white 
})aper while it was still before his eyes, made wild 
and rapid dashes on his pad with a sprawling 
hand, which conveyed to his mind, in strange 
jjhorthand hieroglyphics, some faint idea of the 
scene as it passed before him. 

‘She’s a terrible bad 8ittcr,r this smack,' he 
observed in a loud voice to Potts, with good- 
humoured enthusiasm, as they held on together 
ivith sti’ugghng hands on the deck of the Mud- 
Turtle. ‘The moment you think you’ve just 
caught her against the skyline on the crest of a : 
wave, she lurches again, and over she goes, plump 
down into the trough, before you’ve hud a chance 
to make a single mark upon your sheet of pa|*er. 
Ships are always precious bad sitters at tlic best 
of times ; but when you and your model arc both 
plunging and to.ssing together in dirty weather 
on a loppy channel, I don’t believe even Turner 
himself could make much out of it in the way of 
a sketch from nature.—Hold hard, there, Frank 1 
Look out for your head 1 She’s .going to* ship 
a thundering big sea across her bows this verv 
minute.—By Jove! I wonder how the smack 
stood that last high wave!—Is she gone ? Did 
it break over her? Can you see her ahead 
there ? ’ 

‘She’s all right still,’ Potts shouted from the 
how, where he stood now in his oilskin suit^ 
drenched from head to foot with the dashing 
spray, but cheery as ever, in true saijor fashion. 

‘I can see her mast just showing above the crest 
But it must have given her a jolly good wetting. 
Shall we signal the men to know if they’d like 
to come aboard here ? ’ • 

‘Signal away,’ Warren Relf answered good- 
humouredly aliove the noise <Jf the wind ‘No 
more sketching for me to-day, I «take it That 
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last lot slie shipped wet my pad through and 
through with *the nasty damp brine. I’d better 
put my sketch, as far as it goes, down below 

iT» fliiA 1rk/>1raf< *o +'r«a^»f.Tn'TUT. TVaMI bttV<* 


a gale like this. We’re going within four or 
fiye points of the wiml new, as it is. I wish we 
could run clear ahead at once for the poplar at 
Whitestrand. I would, too, if it weren^t for the 
smack. This is getting every bit as hot as I 
like it But we must keep an eye upon her, 
iff we don’t want her crew to be all dead men. 
She can’t live six hours longer in a gale like 
to-dny’s, I ’U bet vou any money.’ 

Tlicy signallefl the men, but found them un¬ 
willing still, with true seafaring devotion, to 
abandon their shin, which had yet some hours of 
life left in her. They’d stick to the smack, the 
skipper signalled back in mute pantomime, as 
long as her timbers held out the water. There 
was nothii^ for it, therefore, but to he hard by 
her, for humanity’s sake, as close as possible, and 
to make as slowly^as the strength of the wind 
would allow, by successive tacks, for the river- 
mouth at White-Htrand. 

All day long, they held up bravely, lurching 
and plunging on the angry waves; ami only 
towards evening did they part company with 
the toiling smack, as it was growing ausk along 
the low flat stretch of shore by Hunwich. There, 
a fish-carrier from the North Scji, one of those 
fast long steamers that plough the German Ocean 
on the lookout for the fishing fleet—wliose catches 
they take up with all speed to the London market, 
fell in with them in the very nick of time, an(l 
transferring the crew on board with some little 
difficulty, made fast the snuick—or rather her 
wreck—with a towline behind, and started under 
all steam, to save her life, for the port of Harwidi. 
Wjirren Relf and his companion, despising such 
aid, and ijreferring to live it out by themselves 
at all liazards, were left behind alone with the 
wild evening, and proceeded in the grf)wing shades 
of twilight to find their way up the river at 
Whitestiand. 

‘Can you make out tlio poplar, Frank?’ Warren 
Relf shouted out, ^ he peered ahead into the 
dee^ glo'm that cnvelnped the coast with its 
murky covering. ‘We’ve left it rather late, I’m 
afraid, for pushing up the creek with a sea like 
this! Unless we can spot the poplar distinctly, 
I should hardly like to risk entering it by the 
red light on tlxe saudhills alone. Those must 
be the lamps at Whitestrand Hall, the three 
windows to starboard yonder. The poplar ought 
to show by rights a point or so west of them, 
with the -stiiped buoy just a little this side of 
It’ 

‘ I can make out the striped buoy by the white 
paint on it,’ his companion answered, gazing 
.eagerly in front of him; ‘but I fancy it’s a 
shade to 3 dark now to l>e sure of the poplar. 
The lights of the Hall don’t seem quite regular. 
Still, I hould think we could make the creek 
by tbe*rcd lantern and the beacon at the hitbe, 
without minding the tree, if you care to risk it 
You kiow your way up and down the river 
ts well as any man living by this time; and 
we’ve got a fair breeze at our backs, you see, 
for going up thd mouth to the bend at Wbite- 
ftrand.’ ^ 


The wind moaned like a woman in agony. 
The timbers creaked and groaned and cracale^ 
The black waves lashed savf^jely over the deck. 
The Mud-Turtle was almost on the shore before 
they knew it. 

‘Luff,luff!’ Relf called out hastily,as he peered 
once more into the deepening gloom with all 
his eyes. ‘ By Geor^! we ’re wrong. I can see 
the poplar—over yonder; do you catch it ? We 're 
out of our bearings a quarter of a mile. We’ve 
gone too far now to make it this tack. We 
must try again, and get our points better by 
the high light That was a narrow squeak of 
it, by Jovel Frank. I can twig where we’ve 
got to now, distinctly. It’s the lights in the 
liouse that led us astray. That’s not the Hall: 
it’s the windows of the vicarage.’ 

They ran out to eastward again, for more sea- 
room, a couple of hundred yards, or farther, 
and tacked afresh for the entrance of the creek, 
this time adjusting their course better for the 
open mouth by the green lamp of the beacon 
I on the sandhills. Tlie light fixed on their own 
I mastheail threw a glimmeiing ray ahead from 
; time to time upon the angry water. It was a 
hard fight tor inustery with the wind. The waves 
I were settiiKg in fierce and strong towards the creek 
; now ; but the tide and stream on the other hand 
! V ore ebbing rapidly and steadily outward. They 
! always ebbed fast at the turn of tlie title, as 
j Ihdf knew well: a rushing current set in then ; 
round the ctxrner by the poplar tree, the same , 
cuirent that had carried out Hugh Massinger 
BO rcBistlessly seaward in that little adventure 
of bis on the morning of tlu'ir first arrival at 
Whitestrand. Only an experien* til mariner dare 
fa<*c that bar. But Warren Relf was accua- 
ton.ed to tlie coast, and made light of the danger 
that other men would have trembled at. 

As they neared tlie p>plar a second time, 
making straight for the mouth with nautical 
dexteritv, a pale object on the port bow, rising 
and iullmg with each rise or fall of the waves on 
the bur, attra<-tc‘d AVarren Hell’s casual attention 
for a single riuuiient by its sti-ange weird likeness 
to a human ligure. At first, he hardly regarded 
i the thing seriously as anything more than a stray 
bit of floating wreckage ; but presimtly, the light 
from the masthead fell full upon it, and with a 
sudden fla-^h he felt convinced at once it was 
something stranger than a mere plank or fragment 
of rigging. 

‘Look yonder, Frank,’ he called out in echoing 
tones to liis mate ; ‘ that can’t be a buoy upon the 
port bow thertj! ’ 

The other man looked at it long and steadily. 
As he looked, the Mnd-TuHle lurched once more, 
and cast a reflected pencil my of light from the 
masthead lamp over the surface of tlie sea, away 
in 4lie direction of the suspicious object Both 
men caught sight at once of some floating white 
drapery, sway^ by the waves, and a pale face 
upturned in ghastly silence to tlie uncertain star¬ 
light 

‘Port your helm hard!’ Relf cried in haste. 
‘It’s a man overboard. Washed off the smack 
perhaps. drowned by this time, I expect, 

poor fellow.’ 

His companion ported the helm at the word 
with all his might The yawl answered well in 
spite of the breakers. With great difficulty, 
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between wind and tide, they lay up towards the 
myeteriouR thing slowly in the very trough of the 
billows that roared and danced with hoarse joy 
over the shallow bar; and Relf, holding tight to 
the sheet with one hand, an<l balancing himself 
as well as he was able on the deck, reached out 
with the other a stout boathook to draw the 
tossing body alongside within hauling distance of 
the Mud-Turtle. As he did so, the body, eluding 
his grasp, rose once more ou the crest of the wave, 
and displayed to their view an open bosom and 
a long white dress, with a floating scarf or shaw l 
of some tliin material still hanging loose around 
the neck and shoulders. The face ibself thev 
couldn’t as yet distinguish ; it fell hack languid 
beneath the spray at the lop, so that only the 
throat and chin were visible; but by the dress 
and the open bosom alone, it was clear at untie 
that the object they saw was not the corjisc of a 
sailor. Warren Relf almost lot drop the boathook 
in horror and surprise. 

‘Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, turning round 
excitedly, ‘it’s a w'uiuan—a lady—dead—in the 
water!’ 

Tlic billow broke, and curled over majestically 
with resistless force into the trough below tlieiii. 
Ita undertow sucked the Mud-Turtle after it 
fiercely towards the shore, away from the boily. 
With u violent effort, Warren Relf, lunging 
forward eagerlv at the lurch, seizeil hold of the 
corpse by the lloating scarf. It turned of itself 
as the hook caught it, and displaye<l ite face in 
the pale starlight. A great awe hdl suddenly 
upon the astonished young painter’s iinnd. It 
WM indeed a w’oiuan that he held no*v by the 
dripping hair--a beautiful young girl, in a white 
dress ; an<l the wan fa<'e was one be had seen 
iKjfore. Even in that dim half-light he recognised 
her instantly. 

‘Frank !’ he cried out in u voice of hushed and 
reverent surprise—‘never mind the ship. Come 
forward and help me. We must take her on 
board. I know her ! I know' her ! She ’a a friend 
of Massinger’s,’ 

The corpse was one ol the two young girls he 
had seen that day two months before sitting with 
their arms round one am.)ther’8 w’aists, close to 
the very spot wliere they now lay up, on the 
gnarled and naked roots of the famous old 
poplar. * 


MODERN DIVINATION. 

It might have been supposed that in 18H7, a year 
so close to the end of a century’celebrated for 
the great strides made in all matters of science, 
it would hardly have been possible to find an 
educated man rej?orting to <livination for the dis¬ 
covery of water; nevertheless, the following ex¬ 
tract from a local paper (the East Auijlian Daily 
Tyn^) will show tl*at belief in the art of the 
diviner is far from extinct; neither is it by 
any means confined to the ignorant peasantry, 
as^ is the case with many superstitions which 
still survive among ua 'The extract ^ headed, 

* Remarkable Experiments in Suffolk/ and is as 
follows: ^ 

‘For the double purpose of remedying the 
“®“^Dcy in the water-supply, and of fixing in 
^the •parish something permanent and beneficial j 


in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, a 
movement has been set on foot bv the rector of 
Wattisham, Suffolk, to sink a well, in a central 
and convenient spot, fon the general use*of tho 
villagers. This project the support of the 
leading parishioners, and on the 28th of Sep¬ 
tember first active steps were taken to put 
the scheme into execution. To avoid if possible 
the uniK'cessaiy labour and cost frccjuently attend¬ 
ant ou boring for water, the novel experiment 
of discovering exact jilaces where a supply <!Ould 
be found by the art of “divination,” was put 
into practice on the day mentioned. Through 
the instrumentality of the Rev. — Drake, of 
Brockley, a Mr Lawrence, from Bristol, attended 
as diviner. 1’he articles used for the purpose of 
indicating the prcbeuce of waiter undei^round 
were a piece of steel sjmng about a foot in length 
and a V-shaped hazel stick. Tlie yar<l behind 
Wattisham IJall was first selected for the trials. 
With the piece of spring held m a bowed sliape 
in front of him, and firmly grasped with both 
hands, the operator slowly •sU'pped about the 
yai*d. In a very short time, and at one par¬ 
ticular spot not far from tlie house, the spring 
began to twist and curve about in the most 
uncontrollable manner. With the hazel stick 
tightly held apex downwards, he again stepped 
towai-ds tlie same spot, when the upward umve- 
ments and tw'iats of the stick were so violent 
as to break it Mr T^awrence predicted that at 
this spot a plentiful supply of water would be 
found. A small piece of common land opposil^e 
the church was next tested in the same manner, 
and at one spot both the spring and the hazel 
«tiok again denoted by their active movements 
the presence of water. This sjiot is now marked 
l»y a small stone bearing an inscription, “Y.lt 
Jubilee, 1887,” as here it is pro^sed to sink the 
well for the parish. After some'careful searching 
on the premises of an off-lying farm called .Indg- 
nieuts, belonging to Mr Harvey, a spot waa dis¬ 
covered in the orchard in the same way, the 
hazel sticks moving so vigorously on each occa¬ 
sion as to break m the divinator’s bunds. At 
Hitebum Loilgc, the residence of Mr Hammond, 
boring operations have been carried on at sgnio 
considcr^le expense to the owner, and although 
a depth of over one hundred feet has been reached, 
no w'ater has been discovered, A visit was paid 
by Mr Lawrence, and within fifteen feet of the 
site chosen by Mr Hammond for his well, a spot 
was pointed out where water would bo found, 
and, in the operator’s opinion, at not half the 
depth now bored. A certain amount of scepticism 
prevailed as to the efficiency of the tests witli 
some of those who were present; hut it is hoped 
that an early commencement of boring operations, 
with a subsequent discovery of water at some or 
all of the spots indicated, will dispel all doubts, 
although the mystery—for such it still appears—.• 
remains unsolved.’ 

Now, this resort to the diviner for the discovery 
of water, strange as it may appear to many, is by 
no means uncommon in the west of Englana ; and 
It will be seen that in this instance the ‘ dowser,’ 
as he is termed locally, was sent for from Bristol,^ 
none being apparently known in the eastern* 
counties. 

Some years ago, the writer baa the’good fortune 
to witness near I^th an experiment ^almost pre- 
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eisely similar Jx> the above, and can therefore only to find water but also metals. Anciently, 

testify to the accuracy of the description given its functions were still further enlarged, and it 

by the reporter of the method emi>loyed by the was used to mark out boundaries, to discover 
diviner* excepting that in the one witnessed by us corpses, and to bring to justice murderers and 
there was no metal spring employed, but simply thieves. 

the hazel wand ; and it is certainly most interest- In what way it traced boundaries we do not 
ing to observe the sudden'and apparently uncon- know; but if it could be thus employed at the 
troHable movement of the wand, as held by the present day, it would be very useful, and save 
diviner, in certain spots, whilst it remains per- a good many disputes, ending not unfrenuently 
fectly inert in others, and again, perhaps, moves in wars; so that it seems a pity that tne lost 

very slightly. By the violence of the movement belief in its virtues cannot be revived. Hermes, 

tb6 diviner decides as to the nearness and volume the god of boundaries, is always represented with 
of the water; and we may say that in the cas<* the coduceiis, which wm doubtless the magic 
referred to near Bath, a well had been dug unsuc- wand thus employed ; and the older Egyptian 
cessfully to a great depth before the dowser was Hermes or Thoth taught the Egyptians to meas- 
called in; but in the spot indicated by bim, water, ure their fields ; whilst Homulus employed a 
although not commensurate with the violence of litnusj which Plutarch describes as a bent stick, 
the rod, was found at a much less depth, within to measure out the various regions of Bonie. 
a few yards of the first abortive attempt. This liiuiis was afterwards laid up in the temple 

The Slices which usually follows the indica- of Mars as a jirccious relic, 
tions of the diviner naturally accounts for the In the present day, the rod is used only to 
continued popularity of a practice which dates discover water and metals. In Cornwall it is 
back to lar distant prehistoric times; and although very commonly called into requisition for the 
it is now shorn oi many of the rites and cere- latter purpose; and Cornish miners, gifted with 
monies which once accompanied it, and may be the power of the rod, have been employed to 
looked upon rather as a psychologic^al curiosity search for metals and for water both iu Australia 
tlian a superstition, the practice is full of interest and South Africa, and, we believe, generally with 
both in its past and present use. success. It is possible that their success may be 

In the first place, it must be obser\'ed that the traced to sonic knowledge picked up of geological 
divinem of the present day are few in number, features, or not unfrequently of peculiarities of 
—^they themselves say not one in a thousand has vegetation in the near neighbourhood of metals 
the i>ower of the rod ; and, indeed, a group of and of water. But it must be borne in mind that 
spectotors may nan-owly watch the proceedings the vegetiition of Australia and the Cape differs 
of a dowser, and try one after another to imitate too much from that of Cornwall to serve as indi- 
them in vain, till some young girl or some old cations U> a stranger; nevcrthele.-«s, it is easy for 
man among them, taking the wand in hand, finds, a shrewd man to pi<’k up from settlers the deserip- 
to his or her surprise, that he or she is gifted tion of plants chiefly found near watercourses 
with the strange power, and the rod turns jut.t or mineral deposits. In ('ornwall, the verieii>t 
as it has done in the hands of the expert. The tyro in geology would know that serpentine 
cause of the phenomenon has yet to be explained ; might be found wherever he saw the Cornish 
iu some cases, it may be, and probably is, impos- heath growing ; and so with various otluT plaula 
ture. The late Dr Carpenter believed that where an<l shrubs which love certain soils and will 
every kind of suggestion had been rigidly ex- not grow elsewhere ; and it is probable that a 
eluded, failure was certain, and that success was knowledge of botany might be as useful to the 
in all cases due to guesses on the part of the ‘prospector’ for metals as that of geology; but 
performer, or to the unintentional promptings it is the fact oi the movement ot the rofl iu 
they have received from bystandei*s, just as in unskilled hands, and in places where neither 
the modem thought-reading performaneea But geology nor botany could be a guide, which 
it is certain that many of those who accidentally requires explanation. 

find themselves endowed with the ‘power of the it is, however, in the ancient and widespread 
rod ’ cannot be classed among impostors, neither use of the rod os an implement of divination that 
have they anything to gain by exhibiting that the chief interest of the subject lies. All writers 
power; and we do not think the sudden and who have treated of rhabdomnney, or divinationj 
peculiar motion of the rod could be produced by the ro<l, have a'»n*ed in assigning to it a very 
unconsciously, although some Fi'ench savants have high antiejuity. Tlicy trace it from Scythia, 
supposed that the movement in the rod is due where it is supposed to have originated, to Assyria, 
to the tension of the muscles held loi^ in one Palestine, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and by another 
position, resulting in involuntary motion. Some- route, through Russia and Germany to England, 
times, however, the rod will turn immediately But if we may judge from sculptures, the use of 
it is taken in the hand, when held over running the rod was by no means ccjhfmed to the eastern 
'water. hemisphere, for a very ancient Peruvian sculn- 

A. more plausible explanation is, that persons ture represents a figure bearing a forked sticlc, 
possessing some peculiarity of nervous tempera- upon whi(th is perched a bird, both being emblems 
ment, sfibject in a special degree to rheumatism oi divination and augury. 

or neuzulgitL would be more easily affected than Many traces of this old form of divination may 
others by tne presence of water, and that, in be found,in the Bible. Jerome, Cyril, and other 
Jbbeir hands the rod would serve as an indicator, commentators assert that the Jews learnt this 
although in what way the peculiar upward form of < divination in Babylon. The passage in 
motion of the roij is produced requires consider- Hosea iv. 12, ‘ My people ask counsel at their 
able explanation; and the matter is further com- stocks, and their staff declareth unto them/ is 
plicated by the fact that the rod is employed not referred to the practice of rhabdomancy; arlu it 
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ia supposed that they consulted at the same tim^ 
both the rod and the idol, the figure of some god 
being engraved on the rod j an idea which receives 
some support from the fact that in later times 
a cross was frequently engraved on the divining- 
rod. Lebrun describes four old divining-rods 
found in Paris, on which were insciibed the names 
of the three magi—Balti^ar, Gaspar, and Melchior. 

rods of Moses and Aaron will naturally 
occur to the mind in this connection, especially m 
the miraculous bringing of water from the rock 
by the former. The diviners were not slow in 
taking Moses as an example of the power of the 
rod, and the hazel was adopted as the special tree 
from which divining-rods should be cut, from a 
belief ^at it was that wood which was used by 
Moses to sweeten the waters of Marah ; or, as i 
some say, because of its faint resemblance to I 
the almond, of w'hich the rod of Aaron was | 
composed. I 

Tile rod of Aaron was of almond; but tra¬ 
dition says that that of Mt)se8—which was called 
the rod of the prophets—was cut by Adam from 
a myrtle of pai'adise, and was given to him by 
Shoaib, the father of Zip])orah, to whom it had 
descended, in order to drive away the wild beasts 
from ins nocks. The power of this rod of Moses 
over the waters was not confined to bringing water 
from the rock ; it was also used to convert the 
rivers and streams of Egypt into blood, and to 
divide the w'atcra of the Ked Sea. It was pro¬ 
bably from this apparently divine appro\;jal of the 
use of rods in various W'uys, that permission W'as , 
given by law to the Frisians, after their con¬ 
version to Christianity, to use divining-rods in 
proving homicide, and the ceremony'was per¬ 
formed in church before the altar. Two twigs, 
one mai'ked with the sign of the cross, were 
covered writh clean wool and laid upon the al tar 
or the holy relics, and a prayer miide that Cod 
■would by a sign discover the guilty. 

It cannot be doubted that in all countries and in 
all ages, the rod or staff, either plain or vaiiously 
ornamented, has been used as a symbol of autho¬ 
rity ; the seejitre of nio*lern mouarchs h^ been 
handed down from the kings and gods of Borne, 
Greece, Etruria, Babylon, India, and Egypt j and 
Bancroft (Native Kacea of the Pacific) says: ‘The 
merchants of Mexico had a god called Zeacatecoatl, 
the god who guides. The principal image of this 
god was the figure of a man W'olkiug with a staff. 
Practically, how'ever, every merchant reverenced 
his own staff as the representative or symbol of 
this god.* Hence we see that veneration for the 
rod or staff is by no means confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, although we are better acquainted 
with the history of divination by the roa in the 
Old World than in the New. 

Lenormant, in his book on Les Sciences OccuUes 
en Asie points out' the extreme development 
of this superstition among the Fins; he says: 
‘Whatever might be the power of those enchant¬ 
ments which controlled nature and supernatural 
beings, spirits, and gods, there is a talisman still 
more powerful, for it arrests their effect, and 
protects from it those who possess it: it is the 
‘ celestiM rod," analogous to the divjyfing-rod of 
the magi of India. The gods themselves can only 
be secured against certain enchantments 1i>y virtue 
of this rod. Wainamoinea, menaced by the chief 
.Borferer of Lapland, replies to him : “ The Lapp 


cannot injure me by his enchantments, for 1 have 
in my band the celestial wand; and he who hates 
me, he who creates mischief, docs not possess it" ’ 
Magicians everywhere used a wand or rod with 
which to command or bontrol the spirits they 
summoned, and with it they traced circles or 
other signs on the grqund, within which figure 
the enchantment was confined. Of these fqfifis, 
the circle was the most common; it doubtless 
indicated the sun, whilst the crescent indicated 
the moon; and it is to this latter that the form of 
the divining-rod may, we think, be traced, for f^he 
power of the moon over water was recognised in 
very ancient times. The moon-gud was sym¬ 
bolised by horns, which are everywhere emblems 
of power, and by forked sticks resembling horns j 
lienee, twigs were used ])y the Anglo-Saxons for 
casting lut^ aud ore still used by the Hottentots 
in the same manner. 

Two very curious survivals of the old supersti¬ 
tions connected with the use of forked sticks in 
divination may still be traced in common use: 
one 18 the practice of breaking the mcrrytliought 
of a fowl, the bird specially used in augury, in 
order to have a wish; and the other is the ‘making 
horns,* by pointing the first and fourth fingers 
at a person credited with the possession of the 
‘evil-eye,* in order to avert the ill effects of such 
a person’s glance. This is still in common use in 
Italy, and probably in other eastern lands. 

It is perhaps hai'diy surprising that with so 
many rcspectaole authorities to vouch for the 
‘power ol the rod,* there should still remain 
iHjlicvers m its efficacy; for we all know hmv 
difficult it is to eradicate any belief or any ancient 
custom which has once taken possession of the 
mind of the populace. There are innumerable 
old customs still surviving which may be traced 
back to prehistoric times, and amongst them, this 
of the use of the dmnmg-rod < nevertheless, it 
will remain as a singular page in the history of 
1887, that, in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, a well was dug in Suffolk on 
a spot indicated by a divining-rod in the hands 
of an expert summoned from Bristol for the 
purpose. 

HELEN’S ESCAPE 


Jack Corner’s opinion about Monsieur Pontneuf 
naturally produced a vivid impression upon me; 
for the notion that my quiet, polite, refined pro¬ 
fessor could be the accomplice of men wn<Me 
notions and acts were just at this time arousing 
the horror of the civilised world, had never 
entered my head. But when I came to think over 
it, the idea was not so ridiculous as it had at first 
appeared; for the position of Monsieur Pontneuf 
in my house was just such a one as would disarm 
suspicion, and he had innumerable opportunities. 
of corresponding and plotting and arrandng with¬ 
out the smallest chance of detection. Still, there 
was not sufficient reason for me to take^y action 
in the matter, and certainly the scrap of cenversa- 
tion I had overheard in the summer-house did not 
strike me as being of a particularly comproniisiug 
nature; indeed, the impression I gained there* 
from was that Monsieur Pontneuf, so far from 
being ‘wanted* himself, was dt the lookout for 
somebody else. But Jack Comer was not the sort 
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of man to hint* so grave a su^iciozi against my 
one without good reason^ and I felt sure that he 
must have overheard or have learnt something 
which hod warranted him in saying what ho did 
to me. 

As we were going to Paris the next day, and 
as Jack was about to start on what he called * liis 
fafe)yell bachelor jaunt,’ I^had asked him to dine 
with us, and it occun'cd to me that Monsieur 
Pontneuf might join our party, although 1 knew 
that as a rule he kc]>t ulooi from all social enter- 
taipment. To my surprise, the professor gladly 
tmd readily accepted my invitation ; and appeared 
at the appointed time, faultlessly arrayed, and 
looking as unlike the ideal assassin of czars and 
destroyer of public buildings as could be ima¬ 
gined. 

During the dinner. Monsieur Pontneuf showed 
himself in quite new colours: all his rcscTve and 
shyness disappeared; he charmed my wife with 
his intelligent talk, and still more so by the 
masterly manner in which he operated on a pair 
of ducks. He laughed and chatted and jokied 
until it became bmd to I'ealise that he w^as 
identical with the ‘Dismal Froggy* of the vil¬ 
lagers. 

when the ladies had withdrawn, and a bottle 
of my choice Burgundy was placed on the table, 
he expanded still further, until I really regretted 
that auring so long a period 1 had been without 
the society of so charming a companion. It was 
now for the first time that he learned that 1 had 
been in Paris during the siege and under the 
Commune, and the subject seemed to interest him 
very much, especially when I related the episode 
of Mr Bayne’s mysterious arrival and departure. 
1 asked him what he thought about Mr Bayne. 

‘It is plain enough what he was,* replied the 
professor. ‘ lie was one of that rasc^ly so-called 
Foreign Legion enlisted from the scum of all the 
great cities of Europe—men who had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, who bailed tlie 
supremacy of the Commune as an opportunity 
for enriching themselves at the expense of others ; 
and to whom is due, quite as much to my own 
countrymen, the shameful destruction of public 
buildings. He had probably been caught pillag¬ 
ing and had escaped to you.’ 

Jack Comer spoke villainous French, but he 
could understand most of what was said. 

‘ Is Monsieur a Bepublican ? ’ he asked. i 

I should state here that before the professor had 
arrived, Jack bad told me that he intended, if 
possible, to find out who and what our guest was, 
and 1 knew that with this simple question Jack 
was commencing his * pumping ’ process, especially 
as he pushed the bottle to the professor as often 
as he could, with the idea, no doubt, of loosening 
the professor's tongue. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Monsieur Pontneuf with true 
.refugee dimity. ‘1 am a Bonapartist—one of a 
party Almost as much <letested in Paris just now 
as a Communard or a German, or 1 should not be 
teaching my native language in England.’ 

I took no part in the conversation which ensued 
between the two men, a conversation which, imder 
a social guise, reminded me very much of a 
passage of wit between a clever cross-examining 
counsel and an equally clever witness. Indeed, I 
rather interes^d in the result; and in order 
th^ my presence should not act as a deterrent. 


£ had another bottle brought on table, and after 
entreating my guests not to hurry themselves, 
left the room on the plea that I had a few 
domestic arrangements to see ta There was 
nothing unbecoming as a host in my doing thia 
for we never gave formal dinner-parties, and 1 
knew that Jack Comer’s aunt was perfectly happy 
in the drawing-room, talkixm lo^ gossip with 
my wife, and listening to Helen’s old English 
ballads at the piano. 

My two guests, however, must have been vi^tlyg 
absorbed in their talk, for 1 had been an hoi^ja^ 
the drawing-room before Jack came in. llRP^ 
that he was rather pale, and when he turned over 
the leaves of Helen’s music, that his hand shook; 
so I took the first opportunity of asking him what 
had pa^cd between him and the proiessor, and 
why the Frenchman had not come in. 

‘ He’s a mystery—that’s all 1 can tell you. I 
haven’t got much out of him, for he is fat too 
wide awake, and he has gone off without a 
word.’ 

‘ Gone off! ’ I exclaimed. * What do you mean. 
Jack ? I hope you haven’t offended him ? ’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Jack, smiling. ‘But I 
think he began to see the drift of my talk, and 1 
don’t think he liked it. However, 1 may be mis¬ 
taken, and after all, it is perhaps only his eccen¬ 
tricity.’ 

Helen and Jack sang duets together, and Jack 
gave us a rollicking song of the sea, and then we 
sat down to a quiet rubber of whist, which occu¬ 
pied us until eleven o’clock, when Miss Comer, an 
i old lady of the ‘smilcr’ type, pleased with every¬ 
body and everything, showeil signs of fatigue. 

I escorted them to the gate and afterwards 
took a stroll alone in the moonliglit Of course 
the .chief place in my thoughts was occupied by 
the professor, and I could not satisfactorily 
account for his sudden disappearance from my 
house, for, so far as 1 could judge from his usual 
behaviour, he was the very last man to commit 
such a breach ol good mannei's as to go away 
without a word of exjilanation or farewell. The 
result of a prolonged meditation, during which 1 
had wandered almost ^ far as the summer-house, 
'was, that I felt convinced that Jack had been 
right, and tliat Monsieur Pontneuf was in reality 
a great deal more important a personage than he 
chose to be taken for, whatever the mystery that 
surrounded him might be. The distant boom of 
midnight from the church tower warned me that 
1 had gone far enough, if I wished to have a good 
night’s rest before my journey on the next day, ! 
and I was turning homewards, when a black patch | 
on the light sandy soil attracted my attention. I 
Stooping down and touching it, I found it stained 
my finger a dark colour. I struck a light, and 
saw it was blood. 1 am not a veiy nervous 
man; but I must admit that the coming upon 
this appallii^ indication of a dark deed at 
such a lonely spot, at such a weird, still hour of 
the night, product a feeling within me which 
was closely akin to terror. Then I noticed that 
there was blood farther on, patch after patch, as 
if some one had been wounded and dragged or 
had draggl4 himself along. I followed it until 
it stopped; out the trampled and tom appearance 
of the bhsh^ on the stream side of the path 
showed me that some one had passed down 
towards the stream, which at this* place formi a 
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dppp wide pool. Down I went in the bright^ securely fastened with carriage straps ; but I 
teioonlight, guided by the appearance of the bushes, was relieved to find that at auyrate he was aiiv& 
^untU, as 1 anticipated, all further traces were lost for upon my entering the room, he moved. I 
at the water's brink. I looked carefully about quickly released him from his bonds, and^stam- 
for some tell-tale relic of what had happened—u uieritig with excitement *and fright, he told me 
shred of cloth or an article of clothing ; but there that he had gone to bed as usual at ten o’clock, 
was nothing. I felt sure that something terrible and had fallen asleep : that he was violently 
had been enacted here, and instantly 1 associated awakened by feeling tne neckcloth tied tightly 
Monsieur Pontneuf with i^ although 1 scarcely over his face; that on attempting to riHe,**he 
dare think that Jack Comer was the victim. found that bis legs had already been bound, and 

1 stood horror-struck for sonic moments, unable that, in spite of his struggles, his arms wei% 


to collect my thoughts, irresolute os to how I 
should act ;/tud the longer I stood, the more firmly 


TU'esontly bound also. He could not tell me who 
bad done it; but said that immediately after- 


I I became convinced that iny suave, urliane pni- wards he heatd the pony put into the trap and 
I fessor was, as Jack Comer had suspected, a fiend driven off. 

; in human shape—that Jack had spoken too frc^ely To my mind, therefore, it was clear that Pont- 
of his suspicions, and h:ul been made an example neuf had escaped. However, with the coachman 
of the saving that‘dead nicii toll no tales.’ I went on to the cotti^je whore the professor 

ilien 1 strode off in the direction of tlie Cedars, lodgc<l, nnd after some difficulty, succeeded in 
Jack Corner’s house, situated but a quarter of an awaking the owner. ‘Is Monsieur Pontneuf in?’ 
hour’s walk from my own, in a seejuestered little I asked. 

dell near the London lload. It was approachetl ‘Yes, sir, I believe so,’ rcidiod the man. *I’ve 
through a lodge-gate which opened on to a been abed since nine o’clock, so 1 couldn’t say 
winding roail through dark fir-ti'tjes; but Jack, for sartin sure, but he generally is in at this 
who was of unostentatious habits, ha<I (li8pcnse<l time.’ 

w'ith the services of a lodge-keeper, although, as ‘Get a light, and let us see,’ I said, 

the London Hoad was lonely and much iutested The man hesitated. 1’erhaps he thought 1 

by tramps, the gates were secui'cly fastened every had been drinking, to make such a request, for 
night, aly surprise, therefore, may be imagined every one knew that I had a small dinner-party 
when I found tlie gates wide open, and my sns- that evening, and that the Preiichman had been 
picions as to my poor friend’s fate were thereby one of the guests. 

confirmed, for I knew that if Jack had returned ‘Do you hear? Look sharp! It’s a matter 

home in the usual course, he would hifve seen of life and death,’ 1 continued ; and this brought 
that his premises were closed for the night. With him to his senses, for lie presently appeared with 
a courage which could only have been the fmit a candle. 

of despair, I almost ran up the gloomy^ w'eirdly We went to the professor’s room ; the door 
shadowed road to the liousc. It was dark and was open, but the room was empty, although 
silent, and although 1 rang and Immmeivd at the the Frenchman’s portmanteau was there. I 
door for a quarter of an hour, I could get neither o]5cncd it, and within 1 found his dress-clothes, 


reply nor ailmittance. 


rammed in evidently with haste, soaked with 


Another hornblc notion crossed my mind as I water, torn, and bedabbled with clay and blooil. 


stood there in the stilly night, wondering what my ■ 
next step should be. Suppose that, alter Imving ; 


The two men stood gaping wonderingly at the 
clothes, fur of course they knew nothing of what 


disposed of Jack Comer, the murderer, lu order I suspected; but to me the case was clear. Words 
more effectually to secure his esc.ii>e, had gone must have passed between my poor friend and 
to the house, hud made away with Miss Corner tlie professor upon the subject oi Socialism over 
and poor Gabrielle, and th.it a forced entrance that second bottle of wine. The Frenchman 
into It would reveal their lifeless bodies ? had gone out, had waylaid Jack, and, aftei* a 

Before, however, gn mg the alarm ami pi*o- desperate struggle, had killed him, and flung his 
curing the assistance of Ih^ police, I determiiieil body into the sti’eam. Then he must have gone 
to visit PontniMifs lodging in tlie vilhige ; and on to the Cedars, perhaps have made away with 
I began to retrace my steps down the avenue. Miss Comer and Gabrielle, bound and gagged 
I stopped short after I ha<l gone a little way, the coachman, and escaped in his victim’s pouy- 
and for the first time I remembered Jack Cornoi-’s chaise. 

coachman, who was also man-of-all-work—reported So I impressed scci-ecy on the two men, but 

to be the favoured swain of GabrieUe—who slept not with the faintest hojie that they could keep 
; over the stable, and who, although he was suf- such a honne houche of gossip to themselves, locked 
I ficiently fer from the house to be unaware of the door of the professoris room, and turned home- 
I ^ything tiiat might occur there, might aid me wauds, troubled in my mind not only how to take 
in my investigation, iccordingly, I turned off the immediate action which was necessary, but 
i to the stable; and here another surprise awaiteil how to break the news to my wife and my poor 
me. The doors of the coachhouse were wide Helen. 

open, and the little pony-tiap, which 1 knew Then I thought of Miss Corner and Gabrielle; 
J««ik had bought as a wedding present for my again turned back, called up the local constable, 
Helen, was not visible. 1 called out to the and with him proceeded to the house. We*broke 
coachman above, but could get no reply ; so I it open ; we searched every nook and corner from 
lit a stable lantern, and, prepired for* further attic to basement; but not a trace of either Miss 
horrors, ucended the stairs. Tlie man'8 dpor was C’omer or of Gabrielle could we find, although . 
open, and he was lying on hia bed, so* gagged their belongings were in their rooms. This com- 
with his own neckcloth that he could neither pleted the veil of mystery orouuA the. affair; and 
see ^or speak, .whilst his arms and legs were I felt that I had l>een completely qutwitted by 
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tills scoundrel, wKom I had welcomed to my own *He hiui to exhibit himself, as the only means of 
^ * frienA . * making money. The feats he learned to perform 

-0 —us. Afto 

my anxious wife, whose'curiosity I had to satisfy visiting several countries, he arnved in London m 
with a relation of what had happened—men were 1008, and remained there until 1705. During i 
set to work to drag the 8ti;eam lor the body, which the first year of his residence in England, a 
I felt SUM ky hidden somewhere. But nothing book was published containing a number of pic- 

P,'Sf.rt S ~^.j“=!uS S S 1.1. -15 

stream was both shallow and sluggisk Tliere was “e following: playing at cards and 

pipked up, however, a tom, bloodstained hand- ’ shaving himself; standing erect on his left 
kerchief, marked with the initials J. C. leg, holding a rapier between his great and 

When I returned home, heartbroken, and not second toe ; balancing a chair with his right leg i 
knowing how next to act—for, during my quiet, balancing himself on a pedestal and taking up 
monotonous life m this little place, my faculties dice with his mouth; lying at full length with 
for grappling with sudden emergencies had rusted i,;. i,„„j — °i • v 

-I foiid that my wife had told Helen of tho ground and recovermg himself 

my suspicions. The poor girl’s agony at this . ™pport of his left leg; lymg on his back, 
cruel dashing away from her lips of the cup of “P “ gkss of liquor and conveying it with 


in endeavouring to bring the villain to justice seated on a stool with both feet couveyin.. a glass 
who had so foully wrongoa her. , , of liquor to the top of hie head ; seatcl oS a stool 

“"'J his toes; seated on a stool, 

local ponce m their researches; but their umted • * 1 a ^ • .. ..v 1. . ^ ^ 

indued and sagacity could throw no light on a pistol, and tang it with his right toes; 

the mystery; and at the end of three weeks we ^ ^ musket, and 

were as much in the dark iwbefore. V discharged it In bidding adieu to 

When the clothing found in the professor's visitors, he went through the ceremony in the 
portmanteau was searched, there was found niost approved fasliion. He took his liat from 
a small notebook, on the fly-leaf of which the floof, placed it on his head, and then removed 
was ^tten the name De Bussy. The book was it, bowed gracefully, and expressed his thanks to 
alphabetically arranged with proper names of all tlie company fur tlu-ir patronage, 
nationahties, followed by a<ldre88e8 in Paris. * r i j.i r tr \ ■ 

London, Vienna, Berlin, and St Petersburg. One years prior to the visit of Valerius to 

leaf alone was torn off almost from the top, and, piss^ away in a remote 

to my amazement, I saw on the remaining frag- village, Sarah Tiasington, the armless 

ment the name* Rayne. Jack Corner’s surmise wonder of Carsingtou, Derbyshire. The purticu- 
had evidently been correct ; the aoi-disant pro- lars respectmg her which have come down to us 
feasor was nothing else but a secret agent of the are brief, but lull of interest, and occur in the 
Sciolist party ; and I was convinced that the parish register of her native village, under date 
names in this book were those of other agents of St*ptember 29, 1C88, and are as follows : ‘Sarah 

Tissington a poor young woman, horn into the 

six years previously was one. That this par- ''<’>7 

tichlur leal, and this only, was tom was to me *^^*^ible and active in the use of her feet, with 
very significant which she could not only take up things from 

-- _ - _ the ground, and play at most childish games with 

erxnff-iTt * -rs^r. WT, play fcllows when‘slie wos a child; but also, 

SOME ARMLESS W ONDERS. when grown up, she could knit, dig in the garden, 

The feats which have been performed by persons and do divers other services with her feet She 
bom without hands and arms are surprising, wjis aged twenty-four or twenty-five years, and 
Amongst women, they have ranged frpm the departed this life the day and year aforesaid, 
painting of portiuits to the more homely work bom and buried at Carsington.' 
of sewing and knitting; while men with marked Miss Uawtin, another native of the Midlands, 
ability have carried on farming and other out- attracted some notice in her day. Slie was bom 
door work requiring both strength and skill at Coventry, and was a ^ pretty and intelligent 
These wonderlul characters have attracted the woman. .Aj a needlewoman she showed skill, and 
attention of kings, peers, preachers, and other she was expert at cutting out with the scissors 
notable people, and the facts respecting them are elaborate watch-papers. Her penmanship wm of 
of coi^dterable interest We give particulare of considerable merit The operations she performed 
a few of the more famous examples. with her toes and feet almost equalled those done 

The first person of this class of whom we have by folk? having the use of their hands and 
any account is John Valerius, a native of the arma •“ 

Upper Palatinate of Germany. He was born in Early in the reign of Geo^e II., Matthew 
1667, without bunds or arms; and he had also Buchinger landed in England from the Continent 
the naSsfortUHe at an early age to lose his parents, and made a great reputation.,. Some wjiters 
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regarded him as the greatest wonder that had 
visited this country. He was a very small man, 
only measuring twenty-nine inches in height 
His announcements, written by himself, are very 
amusing, and detail the feats he performed. One 
of his notices is before us, and reads as follows: 

By Authohitt. 

Lately arriv'd and to be seen at the Globe and 
Duke of Malbrough's House in Fleet Street, A 
German bom without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, 
(that never was in this kingdom before), who does 
such miraculous Actions as none else can do with 
Hands and Feet He has had the Honour to 
perform before most Kings and Princes, particu¬ 
larly several Times before King Qeoi^e. Ife makes 
a pen and writes several Hands, as quick and 
well as any Writing-master, and will write with 
any for a Wager; he drawes Faces to the Life, 
and Coates of Armes, Pictures, Flowei-s, &c., with 
a Pen, very curiously. He threads a fine Needle 
very quick; shufiles a Pack of Cards and deals 
them very swift He plays upon the Dulcimer 
os well as any Musician. He does many surpris¬ 
ing Things with Caps and Balls, and gives the 
Curious great Satisfaction thereby. He plays at 
Skittles several Ways very well; shaves himself 
very dexlerou'>1y, and many other Things too 
tedious to insert • 

This is written by Matthew Bucliiiiger, at 
London, 171 born without Hands and Feet at 
Anspach, IC74, the 3 Jan. 

I The Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Metlipd- 
I ism, had an eye for anything out-of-the-way, 

: an«l his letters and journals are full of curious 
j facts on many subjects. A correspondent named 
Walton wrote to him under date October 14, 1788, 

' and gave details of an interview with u man 
named William Kingston, born at Ditcheat, near 
Bristol. ‘ I went with a friend,’ says Walton, * to 
visit this man, who highly entertained us at 
breakfast by putting his half-naked foot upon 
the table as he sat, and carrying his tea and toast 
between his great and second toe to his mouth, 
with ns raucli facility as if his foot had been a 
hand and his toes fingers. 1 put half a sheet of 
paper upon the floor, with a pen and inkhorn; 
he threw otf his shoes as he sa^ took the inkhorn 
in the toes of his left foot, and held the ^leu in 
those of his right He then wrote three lines, as 
well as most ordinary writei's, and as swiftly. He 
writes out all his owij bills and other accounts. 
He then showed how ho shaves himself with a 
razor in his toes, and how he combs his own hair. 
He can dress and umlress himself, except button¬ 
ing his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring 
both hie meat and his broth to his mouth by 
holding the fork an<l spoon in his toes. He 
cleans his own shoes; can clean the Ij^ves, light 
the fire, and do almost every other ^domestic 
bmiinesa as well as any other man. He can make 
hencoops. He is a farmer by occupation. He 
can* milk hu oWn cows with his toes, and cut his 


' own hay, bind it in bundles, and'carry it about 
the field for his cattle. Last winter* he had eight 
heifers constantly to fodder. The last summer 
ho mode all his own hajricks. He can do all 
the business of the bayfield (except mowing) as 
fast and as well, with only his feet, os otliers can 
with rakes and forks, goes to the fields and 
catches his horse; he sadilles and bridles 
with his feet and toes. If he has a sheep among 
his flock that ails, he can sepamte it from the 
rest, drive it into a corner, and catch it when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, aqd 
applies a remedy to it. He is so strong in his 
teeth that he cun lift ten pecks of beans with 
them. He can throw a great sledge-hammer as 
far with his feet as other men can with their 
hands.' Mr Wesley’s correspondent concluded 
his letter by observing that Kingston could 
almost do os much without as others could with 
their anns. 

We find a record of the marriage of an armlera 
woman in the parish register of St James’s 
Church, Bury St Edmunds. It is slated on 
the 5th November 1832, ‘Christopher Newsam 
married Charity Morrell. Charity Morrell being 
entirely without arms, the ring was placed upon 
the fourth toe of the left foot, and she wrote ner 
name in this register with her right foot* 

Miss Biflin vras one of the most celebrated of 
this class of people, and in her earlier years was 
one of the populai' sights of the lai’ge English fairs. 
She sewed with her toes, cut out paper patterns 
and performed other ingenious feats with her toes. 

I She was also an artist This pretty and talented 
woman was seen at Bartholomew fair by the Earl 
of Horton, and she so pleased him, that he took a 
deep interest in her welfare. She painted por- 
ti^^ts, the pencil an<l brush being attached to her 
shoulder. The earl sat for his likeness, which 
he took away after each sitting, so that he might 
be able to prove it was the work of only Miss 
Biffin. The painting was a successful one; and 
in the year 1808 he brought it under the notice 
of George III., who was so much pleased with the 
skill displayed under disadvantages, that at his 
own expense he engaged Mr Craig the artist to 
give her lessons in art. Geoi^e IV. ^o patronised 
Miss Biffin ; and from William IV. she enjoyed a 
small pension; whereupon, at the desire of the 
earl, she retired from life amongst the shows. 

He w'as a firm friend, and for twenty years cor¬ 
responded with her. After fourteen ycai's’ retire¬ 
ment, she reappeared as Mrs Wright, a skilful 
miniature painter, in one or two of the larger 
provincial towns. She died at Liverpool in 1850, 
and was buried in St James’s Cemetery ; her 
grave-stone bearing the following inscription: 
‘Header, pause. Deposited beneath are the re¬ 
mains of Sahah Biffin, who was born without 
Hands or Arms, at East Quantox Head, county of 
Somerset, 25th October 1784; died at Liverpool . 
2d October 1850. Few have passed through the 
vale of life so much the child of hapless fortune as 
the deceased, and yet possessed of Ment^ Endow¬ 
ments of no ordinary kind. Gifted with angular 
talents as an artist, thousands have been gratified 
with the able productions of her pencil, while 
her versatile conversation and i^reeable manners* 
elicited the admiration of all This tribute to 
the memory of one so universaly known is paid 
by those who were best acquainted wUh the || 
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character it so briefly portrays,’ &c. Several 
portraits of Miss BiflSn have been engraved, and 
one is given in the Memoire of Bartholomew Fair 
by Henry Morley. 

P A E S O.N JIM. 

•• A WSSTSRSr SKETCH. 

The express trains of that monument of en^necr- 
ing skill, the Denver .and Rio Grande Railway, 
n9w daily traverse the extreme eastern portion of 
the Rocky Mountains, lying between the city of, 
Denver on the north and Pueblo on the south ; 
and summer tourists, as well as albthe-year-rouud 
men of business, pass over the picture8(|ue road 
by htindreds and by thousands in the course of a 
single year. There was a time, liowever—not very 
long since, either—when white men were veiy 
scarce in that section, and when the only means 
o£ locomotion was a much dilapidated Concord 
Coach, whose trips were allegetl to be weeklyy 
though as a mattcT of fact, the tirac-schedule of 
said coach was practically tilled out to suit the 
driver, as he, with much ‘cussing' and little 
speed, carried Uncle Sam's mails from stage to 
stage. 

^ther more than twen^ years ago, there was, 
about midway between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, a point on the road where the broad 
valley narrowed into a deep and wild gorge, 
known as the George Washington Gulch. The 
goi^e is there yet, 1 presume, but the name has 
apparently disappeared, there being no sinh 
station on the railway, nor, so far as I can dis¬ 
cover, such a place on the rcvi.sed maps of Colo- 
rada But in those old days, (George Washington 
Gulch was a relay station of the Denver stage 
line. Leaving Indians out of the question, they 
being of a ubiqwtous nature, the resident po])ula- 
tion of the Gulch numbered three souls, all told, 
while a census would have revealed the fact that 
these all occupied the same dwelling-house There 
was in those times no town or settlement of any 
account between Denver and the Springs, so that 
the^Stage Company was compelled to establish a 
number of stations at perfectly wild and unpopu¬ 
lated points, to properly effect changes of ho7\«op. 
So a rough shed had been erected m the Gulch 
to do duty as a bam for the accommodation 
of the four horses usually to be found there; 
while adjoining was a frame mansion, consisting 
of one apartm^^nt, which servetl as sleeping-room, 
parlour, dining-hall, and kitchen for the three 
inhabitants, os well as being the official head- 
^ufiTters of the Honourable Samuel Green, who, 
in addition to his petition as agent of the Stage 
Company, held a postmaster's commission from 
the President of the United States. 

The Honourable—be it remembered that Mr 
Green was a government official, though no post- 
office business had ever paseed through his hands, 
not even a letter from or to himself, unless 
we count, those which had to do with the stage 
businea and went ‘dead-head’—the Honourable 
Samuel Green's companions in the solitude of the 
Gulch were a negro named Ananias—doubtless 
rfrem his propensity for prevarication—who was 
chief groom of the stables; and a half-breed 
Indian, whose jrteijx occupation was to trap and 
ihoot game and then cook it This latter indi- 


*vidual was known os Franqia Murphy, and hii 
chief failing was a fondness for undilut^ whisky. 

At the dc»e of a fair summer day, the Hon. 
ourable Samuel Green, with Messrs Murphy and 
Ananias, sat together on a bench placed along the 
front of their residence. The two last-named 
gentlemen were still enough to justify one in 
the exposition that they must be sleeping; but 
the Honourable Samuel was busily engaged in 
rapping and rubbing two or three little pieces 
of rock which lay in the palm of one of his 
hands. He was evidently much interested. 

I ‘ 'Nias ! ’ said he at last 

*Sah?' respomled the woolly-headed darkey, 
rubbing his heavy eyes. 

‘I’m a-goin’ through to Denver with Bill to¬ 
morrow.' (Bill, was one of the drivers on the 
stage line; the other was Si—abbreviated from 
Silas.) The postmaster continued: ‘You an' 
Francis Murphy keep awake part o’ the time, 
an'sorter watch things while I'm gone.—Do yer 
ketch on ? 

‘ Yes, in course, sahu' 

Four days later, the Honourable Samuel Green 
returned to the Gulch from Denver, and brought 
with him a regular mining kit—picks, mattocks, 
hammers, shovels, blasting-powder, and other 
useful articles. 

Two weeks passed, and again the postmaster 
of George Washington Gulch ‘went through with 
Bill ’—this time loaded down with samples of rich 
silver ot;p. 

By the following spring the Gulch was alive 
with a population of over three hundred white 
men an<^ three women—not counting Indians 
and Chinese. George Wasliington Gulch con¬ 
tained a rich vein of silver—enough to make 
it a scene of much activity for five whole years. 

About a year afte.r the postmaster’s important 
trip to Denver, George Washington Gulch was 
boating bravely on a lloodtide of wealth and 
prosperity. The Honourable Samuel Green actu¬ 
ally had considerable postal business to transact, 
besides which, a double coach-service ha<l to be 
put on the road, while Gulch passengers arrived 
or departed with every coach. A<ld to this the 
fact that the postmaster-owned an interest in the 
richeht claim in George Washington Gulch, and 
it will be readily understood that he had devel¬ 
oped into an individual of considerable import¬ 
ance. 

Still, if one hail about that time quietly inves¬ 
tigated among the strange charactere who formed 
the curiously cosmopolitan population of that 
Colorado valley, with a view to learning who 
among their number was held in the highest 
esteem, the Honourable Samuel's name would 
scarcely bave received mention. The parson was 
the favourite among ‘the’l^oys;’ and hardly a 
man but would gladly have given his last 
dollar, ay, or his life’s-blood, had anything so 
serious lieen necessary, to help the parson out of 
a tight place. Never let it be imagined for a 
moment that the parson of the Gulch was the 
orthodox pastor, in the habit of wearing broad¬ 
cloth of c'i^rical cut and white crevats. He wore 
a broad-bnmmed bat, certainly, but it was of 
the app^ved cowboy pattern; to a coat he was 
well-nigh a stranger, being content to appear 
in a heavy red wcwllen shirt; while for troc.Vri 
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be substituted the highly ornamented and pic¬ 
turesque buckskin breeches affected by Mexicans, 
Indians, and other denizens trf the Far West 
It is also certain that the title of Reverend had 
never been, verbally or in writing, prefixed to 
his name; and yet he knew, and the boys knew, 
that to he called ‘Parson Jim* was in itself a 
mark of distinction in a district where men were 
supposed to have no official titles or surnames, 
while Christian names were invariably reduced 
to monosyllables. 

Parson Jim’s record and capabilities were hardly 
such as would recommend him as a candiclatc 
for church'Work in communities laying claim to 
advanced civilisation. He could nut read the 
Pentateuch in the original Hebrew, or discuss 
the Thirty-nine Articles; but he was a dead- 
shot with a revolver, and could gracefully nde 
the back of a bucking broncho. The Westmin- 
Bter Catechism W'as a sealed book to Parson Jim ; 
but he could set a broken limb, raise a tent, or 
build a shanty with the next man. And bo< ause 
he was cool as ice when fiery bloo»i coursed 
through the veins of other men—because ho was 
brave as a lion—because he was gentle as a woman 
with sick men—because he had a big heart— 
because he spoke kindly words—and because 
nothing came amiss to Parson Jim, the rough 
^ciinens of humanity in (Jeorge Washington 
Gulch loved aii<l respected him as they never 
could have loved and respected a grave and 
learned Doctor of Divinity from the East. " i 

Now, in -a Western mining town it is a gross | 
breach of etiquette to make inquiries as to a 
man’s pedigree, or to attempt to learn inore than 
he cliooses to tell of his history prior to his ; 
aiTival in the camp. So long as he is ‘squufe’ 
and behaves himself, he is one of ‘the boys,’ 
and as such is bouud to them by a sort of free¬ 
masonry. Hence, when I’arson Jim came to 
the Gulch and announced himself as a preacher, 
the miners asked no questions. Thev did not 
take ‘much stock’ in preaching, but they were 
disposctl to give the newcomer a ‘show;’ and 
when time passed, and Parson Jim proved to 
their satisfaction that ho was made of the right 
‘stuff,’ they not only tolerated him, Imt made him 
heartily welcome. 

There was no church in the Gulch ; there w'as 
no echoolhonae ; there was not even a hall of any 
kind. There was, however, a large frame shanty 
used for a whisky saloon, named by its propriehir 
‘The Rocky Mountain Sample Rooms.* In the 
West, be it 1 ‘emembered, all the drinks are 
samples, no matter if the same oonsuiuer gets 
away with fifty glasses from the same barrel. 

Parson Jim made his appearance in the Gulch 
during the winter immediately following the 
summer when the * bmmrable Samuel Green 
made his important discovery of the existence 
of silver in the v ’11> y. He aj'Hved on a hand¬ 
some roan marc, without bag or baggage, and made 
his quarters at the rude hotel connected with 
the ^cky Mountain Sample Rooms. During the 
evening, there was a scuffie in the large bar-roorn, 
and the newcomer looked in through ofie of the 
doors to see what was the trouble. A young and 
slender lad of perhap.s nineteen or twenfy years 
was Btrugglii^ with a brutal-looking, muscular 
gianti of twice his ^e. It was only a question of 
minutes when the big rough fellqw would ‘ doyrn ’ 


his young opponent, and yet the dozen or so of 
onlookers made no attempt at iuterfej'eiice. Just 
as the new arrival appeared on tlie scene, the 
younger combatant got iti a nasty blow, which 
evidently hurt and irritated his opponent Quick 
as lightning, the big fellow drew his bowde-knife 
and raised it, preparatoiy to plunging it into ^the 
lad. 

* Hands off, you bully ! ’ shouted the stranger in 
the doorway. The burly fighter glanced rapidly 
in the direction from whence these words came, 
but did not drop the hand which gripped t^ie 
ugly knife. 

‘Drop that knife!’ thundered the stranger, at 
the same time laying his hand upon his pistol- 
pocket 

The bully noticed the last-named action, and 
letting go the boy, yelled, with added oaths: 
‘Oui-se you, shut up! Who are you, anyhow?’ 
T’he lai^e man was evidently very angry. He 
held the knife in bis left hand, and with his right 
drew a heavy revolver, which he proceeded to 
level at the stranger. 

‘Throw up your hands, quick!’ shouted the 
latter. But the fellow did not hear this warning. 
Click! went the hammei*s of the pistola It was 
a question of quarter-seconds now. Bang! went 
one revolver—the stranger’s—and the big man 
fell—dead. 

Then there was a momentary silence, followed 
by some queer ejaculations : ‘ Dead as a Injin! ’— 
‘Sarved bun right!’—‘Stranger’s a plucky un!’ 
—‘Bo-cwtiful shot!’—‘Who air you, stranger, 
anyhow? ’ 

‘Boys,’ said the now arrival, when at last he 
had a chance to speak, * tiiis is a sort of business 
that I am not fond of. Sometimes it is neces¬ 
sary, though, as it was to-night. I am sorry; 
but let’s say no more about it I pay the funeral 
expenses aiul an.swer all questions.—You want 
to know who lam? Well, 1 ’m a preacher ; and 
tliere’U be preaching in this room, with the land¬ 
lord’s permission, next Sunday morning at ten 
o’clock.’ 

It was a strange intro<luction for a preacher, 
but it was perhajia the best one he could have 
IumI in that v’lhl place. Anyway, the respect of 
those rough miners was lastingly secured, and 
from that time on he grew in favour as a man 
and a preacher. 

In those old coach-days there was one serious 
drawback to travelling between Denver and 
George Washington Gulch—the road was infested 
hy a small but hitherto invincible bond of 
doapeiwloes, under the leadership of a regular 
«lare-devil known os * Kansas.’ This man Kansas 
had attacked and robbed the coaches fifteen or 
eighteen times within six months; and though 
he had never been known to be accompanied by 
more than three confederates, hw band was the 
terror of the stage-drivers and their passengers. 
Once the proprietors of the stage line had oi^an- 
iseil a posse of armed men, who scoured the 
country in search of Kansas and his crew; but 
the outlaw remained at lai^e, and within a week 
lightened a coach of seven thousand dollars-worth 
of silver ingots. 

Late in the evening of a sunsmer day, when, 
with the exception of a party of gamblers at the 
‘ Sample Rooms,’ all the. ciuzens of •> the Gulch 
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were soundly, sleeping, a solitary horseman rode are the only man in Colorado I would trust 
up to the unpretentious shanty which did duty with an unprotected girl I will see that you 

for a, parsonage. It was nothing but a two- are supplied from time to time with money for 

roomed hut, rudely constructed and roughly fur- her keep.—Be true to this trust, or look out 

nished. On this occasion the ‘parsonj^e’ was for Kansas. 


in sole charge of Ah Wing, a ‘heathen Chinee,’ 
Who acted as Pareon Jim’S cook and chambermaid. 


The parson twirled the paper in his Bngera, 
ovod it into his hip-pocket, and then asked a 


utterly void of expression, were illumined by a ‘What kind of a fellow brought the girl 
y^ow smile. The parson was off, as he fre- here?’ 

quently was, on a trip down the valley, and the ‘ Muchee fine Melican man,’ replied the little 
parsonaee, being well removed from the main Oliinutnan. 

.. " > Li ____i 1_ _i__?_ •«__r.:_ 


ortion of the settlement, was sehloin visited ‘Would you know him again if you saw him, 


portion 01 the settlement, was seittom visitea vvoui 
during his absence. The dreaming Celestial was Ah Win; 
therefore much surprised, and indeed frightened, ‘ Yes, i 
when he was awakened from his slumber by a Half ; 


‘ Yes, feiree ; Ah Wing no fooV 

Half an hour later, the fair young stranger 


violent hammering at the barred door. He opened her eyes, ami the parson, in his homely 
cautiously drew back the wooden bolt, and peered but pleasant way, proceeded to make her feel at 


out into the warm, starlit night. Close to the home. 


door he beheld a stalwart man with long black * i am afraid, miss, that you have lust passed 
hair and a heavy moustache, holding in one through serious trouble; but try and feel that 
hand the bridle of a large horse, while on his you are at least safe and among friends. You 
left arm he carried a gui—evidently dead or in are welcome to all tins poor house affords, and 
a fainting condition. anything we <“an do for you shall be done.’ 

‘Where is the parson?’ asked the stranger in But the girl burst into a ffoo<l of tears, and 
a firm but quiet voice. could speak no words but ‘ Poor father—poor 


‘ 1 am afraid, miss, that you have just passed 


anything we can do for you shall be done.’ 

But the girl burst into a ffoo<l of tears, and 
could speak no words but ‘Poor father—poor 


‘ Parson Jim he go way muchee; he no conic father 1 ’ 
home till Slunday,’ replied the surprised China- Later on, Parson Jim learned that slie and 
man. her father were tlu* only passengers on the pre- 

‘Well, hold my horse, and hold him tight, ceding day from Denver, and that they were 
This young woman is very sick, and I’m going going Ulinaigh tf> Colorado Springs on their way 


to lay her on the parson’s bed.’ 


to New Orleans. The coach was attacked by 


He entered the room, and tenderly laid his highwaymen, and as the girl’s father, Mr Wiiiship, 
burden on the camp cot which Parson Jim used rather imwisoly resisted them, he was shot dead, 
for a bed. Then he tore a fly-leaf from an old Tlien the girl had fainted, and remembe.red noth- 
book which he saw lying around, and producing ing until she found herself in Parson Jim’s best 
a short end of a pencil from his pocket, wrbtti room. Her name, she said, was Kthel Win- 


hastily and somewhat clumsily a few words. 

‘See here,’ he said to the (ffiinaman, as he 


Putting the girl’s story and the contents of the 


stepped to the door; ‘ give this piece of paper to note together, it looked as though the desperado 
the parson as soon as ho returns. This young Kansas had killed the girl’s father, and prompted 
lady is hurt a little, and frightened a groat deal, by some feelings of remorse and pity, had under- 
and she has fainted. Pi-ctty soon she will come taken to help the bereaved daughter, 
around. When she does, see that you take good A day or two later, when Ethel was somewhat 
care of her, you yellow-skinned, white-livered rested and her grief less poignant^ Parson Jim 
dack I Perhaps you ’ll behave yourself all the had another talk with her. 


better if I tell you my name is Kansas ! ’ 

The Chinaman perceptibly trembled as he 


What would you like to do ? ’ he said, 

0 sir, there is nothing lor me to do. Get me 


heard the dreaded name, but said nothing, and work of some kind here in this place. We had 
the handsome stranger sprang to his home and no friends—father and I had lived and travelled 


rode away. 

Ah Wing quietly surveyed his new charge 
and saw that she was a yellow-haired, fair-corn 


together since my mother died, many years ago. 
We were getting poor, too, I know, and my father 
had some plans of his own, but what they were, 


plexioned girl of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years, I do not kry^w. If you will help me to get a 
slender, and evidently unused to work oi anv living here, I shall be much obliged, and 1 am 
kind. The Chinaman faithfully kept watch all willing to try anything.’ 


night, and noticed that the girl passed gradually 
from her faint into an easy slumber. 


‘My poor child,’ said Parson Jim in his kindly 
voice, ‘ I am truly sorry^for you. If you can 


It was six o’clock m the morning, and the girl be content in my rough home for a while, stay 
was still sleeping, when Parson Jim returned, here until we can manage something better for 
Ah Wing felt much relieved, and at once banded you. I have no one for whom I care, or who 
the notejbo his master. It was written in a rough, cores for me—only the boys in the camp. But 
unknewn hand, but this is what he managed to those same boys will tell you that not a hair of 
decipher: your head will be hurt while you stay under my 

roof, i have plentjr of this world’s wealth— 
Parson —Ton are understood to be a pretty more thafi the boys imagine—and X can afford a 
good fellow. This girl’s father was accidentally slight tuldition to my family.’ 
shot this evening in a Bcufffe with the coacli- So she stayed, and found that Parson Jim’s ' 
people. She must be cared for; and I select words were true. She could not have.been 
you for the joK I ki¥>w your record, and you treated more as a lady had she been an "earl’s 
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daughter and the guest of a dowager-duchess. 
As the weeks passed, Parson. Jim managed to add 
a couple of cute little rooms to the parsonage, 
one of which was ‘my lady’s chamber,^ and the 
other the ‘parlour.’ Then, too, pretty carpets 
and furniture came from Denver, and the boys 
began to think that the parson was putting on 
* lugs.’ But they excused a good deal in the par¬ 
son, and really vied with one another m paying ! 
homage in their rough way to the parson’s warn. ' 

Of course they soon knew the story; and Parson 
Jim had shown the Honourable Samuel Green 
and one or two others the note that Kansas had 
left with Ethel Winship. 

Months fled, and Ethel stayed on at the Gulch. 
She became contented, and much appreciated the 
arson’s care and efforts to make her comfortable, 
he showed her gratitude in a hundred womanly 
ways, anti kept the parsonage as neat and pretty 
as if it had been in Massachusetts or the English 
Midlands, instead of in a wild Colorado valley. 
Only, every time news came of a robbery or 
murder by Kansas and his gang, would the poor 
girl become ^itated, and cry lor vcngeamie on the 
man who took from her a dear father. 

Tlircc years slippetl quickly away at George 
Washington Gulch. The robber had evidently 
not forgotten his promise to pro^'ide for the girl; 
for, at odd times, a packet of money had been 
found oil the outside of the parson’s wmdnw-sill, 
marked ‘From Kan.sa.s’ It had always been 
pLaced there overnight, in a mysterious manner; 
for no one was over seen to do it. Par.son Jim 
himscll still preached every Sunday in the Sample 
Rooms, ami was still a jinine favourite with the 
miners, tliough they sometimes wondered why a 
man who was evidently so well ‘fixed’ aa the 
parson should elect to stay in a rough, out-dl- 
the-way place like the Gulcli. 

Ethel Winship had grown into a beautiful 
woman, and W'os good tis she was pretty. Parson 
Jim perceived this. Parson Jim was in love with 
his ward. 

One evening in the spiing-time, he told Ethel 
of his love, and a&kcd her to he his wife. 

‘ 1 cannot answer that question, dear Jim,’ 
said tlie girl. ‘ Myself is the only I'eward which 
I can ofler to any man, because I have naught 
else. So 1 have long ago made up my mind to 
keep myself to ofler, if needs he, aa a reward to 
the man who shall kill or capture Kansas. If 
it were not for that firm resolve, I would sa}*- 
“Yes” at once—for, Jim, you deserve my love 
and all I can give yon. Jlut do not ask me, 
dear. Perhaps Kansas will he caplaired, anyhow 
—and soon—by some one who wilf never think 
of reward. Then—well, don’t think badly of me, 
Jim, dear: two things would make me a happy 
girl—vengeance on K'^tsas, and the right to call 
you my husband.* 

Parson Jim heard these words sadly enough ; 
but he thought too much of Ethel and her 
resolves to seek hastily to turn Ixer from her 
purpose even for his own benefit. 

^ the following summer, towards sunset, 
Ethel sat on the porch of the parsorfi^e quite 
alone. The parson was away, and Imd been 
away all day, and might not return until the 
following evening. One of the men from the 
<iuicn approached and doffed hia hat. 


‘Parson in, missr 
‘ No, Zeke ; he is away to-day.’ 

* Well, I wuz jest a-goin’ ter tell hinx that 
I we’ve got news that Kansas is likely ter be up 
ter mischief ’way about ten miles along ther 
v£dley ter-night. It’s the first time we e’er got 
a pointer as ter Kansas’S tricks, an’ some uv ua 
thought as like enuff we might make up a little 
crowd to down hia nobs. Parson’s mostly game 
fer biznesa that’s right an* squar, so I kim up 
ter tell him.’ 

Ethel’s eyes flashed, and the warm blood 
coursed quickly through her veins, as a wild 
thought occurred to her. She could ride like 
an Indian, and she was a dead shot; Parson 
Jim hail taken a special delight in making her 
a good horsewoman and clever with a pistoL 

‘I will go,’ she said. ‘I’m not going to ask 
if 1 may go ; I’m going, Zeke.’ 

‘All right, miss; only it’s risky work, an’ not 
fit fer ladies. Mebbc Iher parson wouldn’t like 
fer yer ter go 1 ’ 

‘Yes, he would, Zeke—yes, he would.—Don’t 
you know—don’t you remember all about my 
poor father 1 1 v^U go ; and if I got within range 
of Kansas, I will shoot him without mercy.’ 

So Ethel joined the party of fifteen or twenty 
aimed men who rode out that night for the 
purpose of cai)turing, if possible, Kansas and bis 
desperadoes. They rode in as wide a line as 
the valley would permit, so that no company of 
horsemen might }>asB them unnoticed, and this 
plan proved a good one. About ten o’clock 
night tliey espied four horsemen, evidently await¬ 
ing the coaclj, and closed in upon tlicni. Zeke 
insisted on keeping Ethel Winship back, and 
made her promise to stay with him if the boys 
could eflect a (juick capture. But, no; the out¬ 
laws knew that certain death awaited them should 
they be captured, and resolved to fight d.iarly for 
their lives. There was a sharp, quick interchange 
of pistol-shots. Three of the robbers and three 
of their pursuers fell from their saddles. The 
fourth desperado put spurs to hi.s horse and 
dashed right through the crowd of miners, who, 
in their surprise at his action, allowed him to 

pass. The desperate man emptied all the charges 
of his revolver behind him, as ho galloped, 
threw the pistol down, and drew another from 
his belt, lie rude in the direction of Ethel and 
Zeke, and they could see that he was a mu¬ 
nificent man, with long black hair and a bia^ 
moustache. 

‘ Kansas! ’ muttered Zeke. 

Ethel no sooner heard that detested name, than 
she levelled a revolver at the man riding xupidiy 

past. It required a steady arm and a sure eye 
to hit 8U(^h a mark ; but she did it Clicks 
bang—and a bullet lodged in tlie brain of the 
higiiwayman. A dozen men rode up and lifted 
the man. He was dead. 

They laid him back on the ground, and one oi 
the mci^ more curious than the rest, proceed^ 
to examine the wound in his temple. To ^o so, 
he brushed back the long black hair, and dis¬ 
covered that it was false. Then he looked closely 
at the heavy moustache: that also was false; so 
he pulled both wig and moustache from the dead 
man. As he did so, a lo^ and«pier(iDg scream 
rent the air, and Ethel Winship t^w herself 
upon the corpse of the highwayman. « 
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*0 my God 1 my poor Jim!—my wor Jim! 
I have murdered you (’ And then ene fainted. 

* Person Jim ! * almost whispered a dozen men. 

One of the slightly wounded ruffians who also 
stood near, between two of his captors, nodded 
his head and said : ‘Ye^ Parson Jim. He fooled 
^ou boys bmlly. Wc oaa him Kansas I ’ 

*When they liftetl the girl from the dead body 
of Parson Jim, or Kansas —Ethel Winship’s lover 
and the slayer of lier father—she, too, was dead. 
Kansas was punished, and EtliePs father was 
avenged. 


HOOKTIBE IN BERKSHIRE. 
HuNGRUFonD, a small but pretty town at the 
extreme west end of the royal county of Berks, 
is one of the few places in Etigland as yet 
untouched by municipal reform, and the manner 
in which town matters are canded on remains 
tide same as when it received its clmrter witli vari¬ 
ous rights of pasture, shooting, and fishing from 
John of Gaunt in The constitution of the 

TOvemlng body is as follows: * High-constable,’ 
feofe«i, portreeve, bailiff, titbing-mcn, anfl the 
Hocktide jury. No one can serve the office of 
high-constable until he has served the offices of 
tithing-man, bailiff, and portreeve. All who have 
filled these offices are eligiide, and the Hocktide 

i 'ury have the power to elect Tlie high-constable 
B during his term of office lortl of the manor, 
and likewise coroner for the btjrough, an<! no 
town business can be settled withouf. his sanction. 
The bailiff has to collect all market and other 
tolls; and the portreeve has to gather in all 
^uit-rents, the same to be banded to the higli- 
constable. 

The * tithing-men,’ or in common speech, HiAti- 
men,’ are selected from the tradesmen of the 
town; and their duties are somewhat unique. 
Before the establishment of the county police, 
they ha<l to act as constables, and assist in pre¬ 
serving onier in the town. In a<ldition to this, 

* on Hockney Day ’—which is the Tuesiiay follow¬ 
ing the Easter week—they have to visit each 
house in the borough ami dcman«i a coin of the 
realm from each male; and have the privilege 
of taking, if not freely given, a kiss from each 
female. As a rule, the ladies take the salute in 
good part, as the writer of this can testify, having 
served the office. Some are coy and run away, 
but generally allow themselves to be caught, 
rbe said tithing-men carry each a staff about 
six feet long, blocked with choice flowers, and 
having streamers of blue ribbon ; the whole being 
surmnunted with a cup and spike bearing an 
orange, which is given with each salute, and 
tiben replaced by another one. 

The proceedings of Hocktide are of a very 
festive character, and begin on the Friday pre¬ 
ceding ‘Hockney Day’ by the holding of what 
1b called the ‘Audit Supper’ at the John o* Gaunt 
inn. TJj^e guests on this occasion are those who 
hear office in the town. The fare is macaroni, 
Welsh-rabbits, and watei'cress, follow’ed by steam¬ 
ing hot punch. 

The following Tuesday, Hockney Day is ushered | 
in by the blowing John of Gaunt’s bom from the : 
balcony of» theetown-halL At nine o’clock, the 
fiockdoe jurv having been summoned, ^semble 
is the town-nail; and* having chosen a foreman 


in the town-hall; and* having chosen a foreman! n^ter Itow, London, aiid saiH^Iigh street, Edikbuiwh. 


and being duly sworn, the ancient rules and regu¬ 
lations of the court are read over by the town- 
clerk ; after which the names of the free suitora 
and commonei's aro called over; those who do 
not answer to their names have to pay a penny, 
or lose their right of commons end fishing for 
the ensuing year. The high-constable then pre¬ 
sents his accounts; the vouchers of expenditure 
are pissed to and examined by each juryman ; and 
ii these be found correct, the jury attach their sig¬ 
natures to the balance sheet. This being done, 
the high-constable for the ensuing year is chosen, 
and the other officers are also elected. In addition 
to those already named, are three water-bailiffs, 
three overseers of the port downs, three keepers 
of the keys of the common coffer, two ale-tastera, 
haywartl, hull-keeper, and bellman. Pr-esentmenta 
as to encroachments (if any) on the town property 
are made and discussed, and any matter relating 
to the welfare of the town considered. 

The buhint'sa concluded, the retiring high- 
constable invites the jury to luncheon at the 
Three Hotel A sab.-tantial cold collation 

IS provideil, followed by bowls of pnucli. 

On the following Friday morning, the officers 
are sw'orn in ; and in the evening, the newly 
elected high-constable gives a banquet to his 
fellow-townsmen to the number of from sixty 
to eighty. The bancpiet is a right royal one, 
there being e%’crythmg in season, and a profusion 
of the choicest wines. On Sutui<lay, the festivi¬ 
ties art* brought to a close by hnudioon at the 
Three, Kimiu’ Hotel, again followed by punch 
ml hhiiitm. The wbob of the Hocktide proceed¬ 
ings coiAe to an end on Sunday, wlnm the high- 
constable anil corporation mo»‘t in the town- 
hall and walk in procession to tlie parish church 
to attend <livinc service. 

Last year, Hocktitle was carried out in the most 
orthodox manner, tiie liigb-const.ible, Air John 
Platt, jnn., having been electei! for the st*venth 
cousijcutive year. From the foregoing, it will 
be seen that tlie Ifungerfordians combine business 
witli jileasiue in the most agreeable fashion. 

LUX IK TKNKhKIS. 

Lost, and within a scaltore<.l forest strayini:, 

The soft, green \aultin'' of coluninai tioes 

Above me, and the link* of sunset spraying 

^ Tlie nested songsters at tbeir evening glees, 

I seek all vainly for the sun to guide lue 

West towards his chan)l>cr throu'.'h the darkening 
grove; 

Bttt glimmering mists conceal him, though beside me 
The air is clear, scieeued by the houghs above. 

When lo ! upon the tnould^ing greensward lying 
Dim, ghost-hke shadows front each gnarled tree. 

Which tell me where the lord of day is dying ; 

So darkness points to light I cannot see. 

Wy soul, of late in drearier depths repining, 

The emblem takes, and hopes for liberty; 

lii't Dqpht become a vas^'u! to thy shining, 

And Kad my wandenng steps, 0 Truth, to thee I 
• £kimd& 
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MB EROUDE ON THE WEST INDIES, 
lx is now nearly four hundred years since the 
intrepid Columbus first sighted the lands of the 
New World. His last glimpse ot the Old AVorld 
hail hern on the Dth of September 1492, when, after 
some daj's of calm, a breeze sprung up, and the 
westinost of the Canary Islands was left behind, 
gradually fading out of sight on the after-horizon. 
For more than a montli, land w^aa not again seen. 
The clear faith of the explorer in that western 
continent which lay somewhere beyond tlie broad 
Atlantic, never failed him ; but the hearts of his 
sailors sank day by day, overa\ve<l as they were 
by the mystery and fear of thus plunging unin¬ 
vited into tinknown and inhospitable seas. Doubt 
and mutiny prevailed around him, and only 
by ingenious devices and lai^e promises did 
Columbus overcome the terrors of his wavering 
crews. At length their hearts were cheered by 
the sight of floating weeds, of swarms of land- 
binls flying away in a south-westerly direction, 
oi‘ stray branches of trees with their red fruit still 
upon them. All these were hailed as so many 
indications that the strange land they sought was 
not far off. Often at close of day, a bank of 
clouds on the western horizon would be hailed 
with delight as the first I’ising peaks of a new 
world, and as often as the dawn of morning 
came would the joyful vision he dispelled in air. 
About ten o’clock of the night of October 11, 
Columbus himself, stationed on tho*^ high poop of 
his vessel, saw what he took to be a light in the 
distance; but it W'as not till morning dawned 
that the presence oi land was placed beyond 
doubt. There indeed before him was the bright 
green island which he afterwards named San 
Salvador, one of the Bahamas, and of which he 
took immediate possession. With this event 
began a new chapter in the world’s history. 

During the four hundred years which have 
since elapsed, the long sweep of isfands now 
known as the West Indies, or Antillfes, have 
filled a laige place in human annals. Prom 
thetf, as &ojn a living centre, other arms of dis¬ 


covery were thrust out, until at last the vast 
continent of Ameiica, North and South, was 
unveiled to the gaze of Europe. The Spanish 
nation, a great power in the fifteenth century, 
however insignificant in this present, set up in 
these western islands the beginnings of a new 
civilisation, before wdiich the peaceful and soft- 
eyed natives of the Bahamas and the fierce and 
man-eating Caribs of Hayti were alike doomed to 
cruel and sanguinary extermination. The foot¬ 
prints of the Spaniards throughout those islands 
were everywhere marked with blood; the first 
gilt of the Old World to the New was fire and a 
sword. Nor was Spain left to work her cruel 
will unmolested ; for France was jealous of lier 
pmver, and the brave-hearted Drakes and Raleighs 
of Elizabeth and James carried the English flag 
into tlie very heart of the Spanish settlements, 
h’or two centuries these three powers from lime 
to time renewed the fight over their western pos¬ 
sessions, till now these gems of the ocean are 
owned in part by all the three. 

But while the Spaniards and tlieir allies suc¬ 
ceeded in exterminating the dark races whjeh 
inhabited those islands at the time c>f their dis¬ 
covery, it is the black man and not the white 
that forms the great bulk of the population 
stilL How has this been brought about? It is 
a painful story, anil England has had her share 
in the disgrace. When the original natives of 
the Antilles had been killed out, the dominant 
Europeans found that the white man, by reason 
of his whiteness and physical constitution, 
was not ipialified for the work of cultivatii^ 
those islands with their tropical heat and glare. 
Vessels were therefore sent to the west coMt of 
Africa, and there shipload after shipload of the 
natives were captured and kidnapped, being thrust 
in scores into close and suffocating holds,«and thus 
borne across the Atlantic to cultivate in Slavery 
the fertile lands of the New World. It is thus 
that the high-browed, beautiful-eyed, copper-. 
coloured aborigines of the West Indies have betui 
replaced by the black skin, the ^uat features, the : 
woolly head of the negro. For goaerations the j 
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Bfigroes' suffered and served as slaves, treated and was organised from the first on KnglisU 
by some masters with kindness, by others with traditional lines, with its constitution, ite panshw 
cruelty; until at length, in the fullness of en- and parish churches and churchw'ardens, and 
liglitened public opiiiK^n, those slaves were de- schools and parsons, all on the old model; which 
chn^d to be free. But their freedom did not the unprogressivc inhabitants have been wise 
induce them to return to the Africa of their cnougli to leave undisturbed/ 
origin, for in the inoant^nie they had learned a But there is a worm at the root of Barb^ian 
near language and been bred into a different prosperity. This is the absenteeism of its land- 
civilisation ; and so tlie irony of fate has brought owners. In Barbadocs, as throughout the West 
it about, that in tlie rich lands whither these Indies, sugar was the staple production, and so 
negroes were ti'anshinpcd as slaves, they arc long as it was unopposed in the markets, did welh 
henceforward appanmtJy to become the mabters. But the introduction of beetroot in the European 
Everywhere the ivliite man retreats and the markets, and tlie bounties on beetroot sugar by 
black man takes possession, and soon, by all certain European governments, have changed the 
indications, these jewels of the western seas—the old conditums, an<i the Barbadian sugar interest, 
l>eautiful islands for which England and France Mr Froude w.'is told, had gone over a precipice, 
and 8pain have spent, against each other such This untoward state of things is aggravated by the 
untold quantities ot blood and treasure—vill be fact that the land has been * owned diuriug the 
the birthright of the swarthy childi'eu of Ilam. present century by gentlemen who for the most 
If any one has a doubt about this result, he must part lived in England on the profits of their 
read Mr Fronde’s latest volume.* propcirtics, and left them to be managed by agents 

It is almost superfluous to say that IMr Fronde’s aiid attorneys. The method of management was 
book on the English in the West Indies is .an expeiibivc. Their own habits were expensive, 
eminently rejulable one. All Mr Fronde’s books Their incomes, to w'hich they had lived up, had 
are so. Tliis one is marked by the well-known been cut &ljf)rt lately by a series of bad seasons, 
characteristics of his vigorous and graceful Money had been borrowed at high interest year 

rary style, and contains passages of marvelhmsly after year to keep the estates and their ownei’s 
beaulilul description. With tlie politics of the going. The unencumbered resident proprietors 
book we will not intermeddle ; we only wish to could barely keep their heads above water. Thi‘i*c 
learn what so keen and large-minded an observer was impending a general bankruptcy, wliich might 
has to tell us of the historic archipelago of the break up entirely the present system, and leave 
western seas. the iiegwea for a lime without the wages wlii<h 

When Mr Froude left England on the flOth w'ere the sole dependence.' This description wo 
l5ecember 1886, the land was covered with snow; shall find repealed subf^taniially of most (»f the 
and when the anchor was dropped in the road- other islands in the British pos‘'e‘'sion, with the 
stead at Bridgetown, on Januaiy 12, at sunrise, same dismal outlook, the same sinking note of 
there lay belorc the voyagers the island ol de-spondcuicy. 

Barbadoos, shining in the haze of a hot smimitir 1 et when one enters the street'^ of Bridgetown, 
morning. So easily nowadays does science bullle there is no sign cither of impending calamity or 
nature, and so r«?udily could man, if he so choose, of pre.sent want. The houses arc substantial ; the 
have a j^erpctual summer round the globe, public buildings solid and handsome, nowhere out 
B.arbadoop, the WTiter tells us, ‘is about the size of repair. ‘The market square W'ould have been 
of the Isle of Wight, cultivated so far aa eye well enough but for a statue of Lord Nelson which 
could see with the completeness of a garden ; stands there, very like, but small and insigiuli- 
no mountains in it, scarcely even high hills, but i^ant, and for some extraordinary reason they have 
a Burfac.e pleasantly undulating, the prevailing painted it a bright pea-green.’ Walking in the 
colpur a vivid green from the cuuc fields ; houses neat not being a thing to be thought of, ‘ I sat for 
in town and country white from tlie coral rock two hours in a balcony w'atching the people, wlio 
eff which they are built, but the glare from tboni were thick as bees in svvarming-tinie. Ninc-tenth« 
relieved by heavy clumps of trees. Yr)u could of them were pure black ; you ramly saw a white 
see at a glance that the island w’as as thickly face, but still leas would you see a discontented 
peopled as an antbill. Not an inch of soil one, imperturbable good-humour and self-satis- 
seemed to be allowed to run to waste. Two faction being written on the features of every one. 
hundred thousand is, I believe, the present The women struck one especially. Tlioy were 
number of Barbadians, of whom nine-tenths arc smartly dressed in white calico, scrupulously 
blacks.’ Labour is abundant and cheap. Almost clean, and tricked out with ribands and feathers ; 
the whole of the land is still held by the whites but their figures were so good, and they carried 
in lai^ estates, cultivated by black labourers on tliemselvos so well and gracefully, that although 
the old system, and cultivated most admirably, they might make thcmseliyes absurd they could 
‘If the West Indies ore going to ruin, Barbadoe^ not look vulgar. Like the Gn*ek and Elniscan 
at anyratc, is being ruined with a smiling face.’ women, they are trained from chihlhood to carry 
The language of the Anglo-Barbadians is pure heavy weights on their heads. They are thus 
English, the voices without the smallest trans- perfectly upright, and plant their feet firmly and 
arianric intonation. ‘On no one of our foreign naturally on the ground. They miglit serve for 
possessions is ttie print of England’s foot more sculptors’ models, and ore well aware of it. There 
strongly impressed than on Barbadoes. It has were no s^gns of poverty. Old and young seemed 
bwn ours for two centuries and three-quarters, well fed. c^5ome nad brought in baskets of fruit, 

bananas, oranges, pine-apples, and sticks of sugar¬ 
cane ; others had yams and sweet potatoes from 
their bits of garden in the country. The men 
were active enough driving carts, wheftiug 


* Ev^ish in*^ke Wtst Indiet; or the Bow of Uiyttet. 
By Jamea ^thony Froude. London: Longmans, Green, 
&Co. 1888./ 
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. bdrrows, or scUing flying-fish, which are caught 
^of the island in shoals and arc cheaper than 
hirings in yarmouth. They chattered like a 
flock of jackdaws, but there was no quarrelling ; 
not a drunken man was to be scon, and all was 
merriment and good humour, kfy poor down¬ 
trodden black brothers and sisters, so far as I 
could judge from this firat introduction, looked to 
me a very fortunate class of fcllow-ci^atures.’ 

But it is the old story. The children and 
servants revel in plenty and grumble about 
niceties, while the master of the house lies 
sleepless at midnight, knowing that burdens are 
accumulating which he cannot remove, and that 
all his surroundings of ajiparcnt w«*aUh and 
abundance arc as a palace built upon thin 
ice. At the island of CJrcnada, Mr Frouile saw 
the same thing, only the imminence of tlie 
coming vmI was more accentuated. Everywhere 
there was the same Bpl(!ndi<l luxuriance of nature ; 
but the works of man were crumbling under the 
touch of decay. Grenada has the beat harbour in 
the West Indies ; but now there was not a vessel 
in it, nor so nmcli us a boatyard where a spar 
could be replaced or a broken rivet ineiide<l. 

* Once there had been a line of wharves, but the 
piles liad been eaten by worms, and the platforms 
li.ad fallen through. Round us \vhen we landed 
W(re unroohd warehouses, w'ccd-chokcil court¬ 
yards, «loors gone, and window-frames fallen in or 
out. Such a scene of desolation and desertion I 
nev’er saw in my life save once, a few we(^s later 
at Jamaica. An English lady w’itli her children 
liad coiiio to the laiidiug-idaee to meet my Iricnds. 
Tli(*y, too, were more like wandering gh/^ts than 
liuman beings witli warm blood in them. All 
their thoughts -wiTc on going home—home out of 
so niiscralile an exile.’ • 

Grena<la has become an island of pure peasant 
proprietors. The settlers, wlio liad once been a 
thriving and wealthy comniuiuty, have melted 
awny. N(jt more than six liundred English are 
hilt, and these xvcie clearing out at their best! 
spe<d. Tliey had s(*ld their estates for anything 
■winch they could get The free blacks had bought 
tUoin, ami about eight thousand negro iamilics, 
say loity thonsand black souls in all, now share 
th(‘ soil between them. Each family lives iude- 
peiidtiilly, growing coffoo and cocoa and oranges, 
and all arc doing very *well. 1'he jiossi'ssjon 
oi property has brought a sense of its rights 
with it, and they are extremely litigious. As 
to the future of these people, Mr Fronde speaks 
des))ondingly. If left entirely to themselves, they 
would, he says, in a generation or two relapse into 
savages. There w'oro but tw'o altefnatives before 
not ^ Grenada only, but all the English West 
IrKlies—oitner an English administration pure and 
simple like the East Indian, or a falling eventually 
into a state like that of Hayti, where no white 
man can own a yard of land. Whether these 
islands should all iiave—as certain of them have 
already—some form of constitutional government, 
or an East Indian one such as Mr Froiule indicates, 
18 a question in practical politics which wo are 
not called upon to discuss. 

Trinidad is the largest, after Jamaica, of the 
British West Indian islands, and ‘the hottest abso¬ 
lutely after none of them.’ Here Mr .''^roude found 
the in^,anitary state of Port of Spain very pro- 
noufivcd, it being left to the rain alone—and 
—. • 


happily there* is abundance of it—to wash tlie 
refuse out of the streets. A kind of •black vulture, 
called a Johnny Crow, assists the elements by act¬ 
ing iu5 scavenger, and eating up the garbage thrown 
out in the lanes and hi^iways. Here also the 
traveller suffered from the persistent attentions of 
the mosquitoes ; and th(% Trinidad mosquitoes fqr 
bloodthirsty ferocity had a bad pi'e-emineuce ow 
the worst that he had ever met with elsewhere. 
‘I killed one,’ he says, ‘who was at work upon 
me, and examin(‘(l him through a glass. Bewick, 
with the inspiration of genius, had drawn his 
exact likeness as the devil—a long black stroke 
for a body, a nick for a neck, boms on the head, 
and a beak for a mouth, spindle arms, and 
longer spindle legs, two pointed wings, and a 
tail. liinc for Ime there the figure was before 
me which in the imforgetablo tailpiece is driving 
the thief under the gallows, and I ba<l a melancholy 
satisfaction in hientifying him.’ Otherwise, there 
was every provision to make life pass deliciously. 
Yet Mr Froude, reverting to the feeling of de¬ 
spondency with which he seems to regard every¬ 
thing human in the West Indies, says : ‘ Languidly 
cluu’ining as it all was, I could not hclj) asking 
layse.lf of what use such a possession could be 
either to England or to the English nation. We 
could not colonise it, could not cultivate it, could 
not draw a revenue from it. If it prospered 
commercially, the prewperity would be of French 
and Spaniards, mulaltoes and blacks, but scarcely, 
if at all, of my own countrymen. For here, too, 
as olscwru^rc, they were growing poorer daily, and 
those who remained were looking forward f6 
the day when they could be released. If it were 
not tor the honour of Ibe thing, as the Irishman 
said after being carried in a sedan-chair which had 
nq bottom, wc might have spared ourselves so- 
unnecessary a cotKjuest.’ 

But, lie adds, ‘beautiful it was*beyond dispute. 
B<*fore Kuiiset a carriage took us round the savan¬ 
nah. Tropical human beings like tropical birds 
ai-e iond oi fine colours, especially black huinoh 
beings, and the park was as brilliant as Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens on a Sunday. At nightfall the scene 
beiiame still more wonderful; air, grass, and trees 
being alight with fireflies, each as brilliant as an 
English glow-worm. The palm tree at our own 
gale stood like a ghostly sentinel clear against the 
starry sky, a single long dead frond hanging from 
below the coronet of leaves, and clashing against 
the stern as it was blown to and Iro by the night- 
wind, while long-winged bats swept and wliistled 
over our heads.’ 

Of Dominica, the account which Mr Froude 
gives is in keeping with that given of the other 
islands. ‘ England has done nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to introduce her own civilisation; ana 
thus Dominica is English only in name. Not a 
black in the whole island would draw a trigger 
in defence of English authority, and, except the 
Crown officials, not half a dozen Europeans.’ In 
Jamaica, things were not quite so pronouncedly 
bad, though still not encoure^lng. /Sugar was 
down of course. The public debt had in<Jtt;ased, 
and taxation was heavy. Many gentlemen in 
Jamaica were selling, or trying to sell, their 
estates and go out of it On the other hand, * 
expenses of government were being reduced, and 
the revenue showed a surplus. * Tin? fruit-trade 
with the United States was growing, &nd promised 
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to grow BtiU 'further. American 'capitalists had 
come into ths island, and were experimenting oij 
various industries. The negroes were far less 
indolent than they were supposed to be; they 
were settling on the waste lands, acquiring pro¬ 
perty, growing yams and orange®, and harming 
no one; they had no gfievance left; they knew 

and were perfectly contented.’ 

There can oe little doubt that there is much in 
the internd condition of our West Indian posses¬ 
sions to cause anxiety to the home Government. 
The questions arising out of this state of things | 
are pai*tly political, partly social and commer¬ 
cial. The white man in those islands is evidently 
being pressed out; and the condition of the blacks 
will perhaps depend \ipon whether or not a good 
substitute is found for sugar-growing, long the 
chief object of native labour. There may be 
much in Mr Fronde’s book with which those who 
are interested in the subject may disagree; there 
is in it, at the same time, much to attract public 
attention to the critical state and polity of our 
possessions in the Caribbean. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CnArTER X.—SHUFFLING IT OFF. 

Thu day had been an eventful one for Hugh 
Massinger : the most eventful and pregnant of 
his whole history. As long as he lived, he could 
never possibly forget it. It was indeed a critical 
turning-point for three separate lives—his own, 
knd Elsie’s, and Winifred Moysey’s. For, as Hugh 
had walked that morning, stick in liaml and 
orchid in buttonhole, down the rose-embowcrcd 
lane in the Squire’s grounds with Winifred, he 
had asked the Irightened, blushing gild, in simple 
and straightforward lai^uagc, without any pre¬ 
liminary, to become his wile. His ahy fidi was 
fairly hooked at la&t, he thought now: no need 
for daintily playing his catch any longer; it was 
but a question, as things stood, of reel and ©f 
landing-net. The father and mother, those im¬ 
portant accessories, were pretty safe in their way 
too. He had sounded them both by unobtrusive 
methods, with dexterous plummets of oblique 
inquiry, and had gauged their protoundest dejiths 
of opinion with tolerable accuracy, as to settle¬ 
ments and other ante-nuptial precontracts of 
marri^e. For what is the use of catching an 
heiress on your own rod, if your heiress’s parents, 
upon whose testamentary disposition in the last 
resort her entire market value really depends, 
look askance with eyes of obvious disfavour upon 
your personal pretensions as their future sou-in¬ 
law 1 Hugh Massinger was Iceen enough sports¬ 
man in his own line to make quite sure of his 
expecte<l game before irrevocably committing him¬ 
self to duck-shot cartridge. He was confident he 
knew his ground now; so, with a bold face and 
a modest assurance, he ventured, in a few plain 
and well-chosen words, to commend his suit, his 
hand, and his heart to Winifred Meysey’s favour¬ 
able attention. 

It was a great sacrifice, and he felt it as sucli. 
He was pMitively throwing himself away upon 
Winifred, If he had followed his own crude 
inclinations alone, like a romantic schoolboy, he 
would have wafted for ever and ever for his 
cousin Elsie.* Elsie was indeed the one tine love 


of his youth. He had always loved her, and he 
would always love her. ’Tw’as foolish, perhaps, 
to indulge overmuch in these personal preferences, 
hut after all it was very human; and Hugh 
acknowledged regretfully in his own heart that 
he was not entirely raised in that respect above 
the avenge level of human w'eaknesses. Still, a 
man, however humanesque, must not be governed 
by impulse alone. He must judge calmly, delib¬ 
erately, impersonally, disinterestedly of his own 
future, and must act for the best in the longrun 
by the light of his own final and judicial opinion. 
Now, Winifred was without doubt a very excep¬ 
tional and eligible chance for a briefless barrister: 
your sucking poet doesn’t get such chances of an 
undisputed heiress every day of the week, you 
may take your affidavit. If lie let her slip by on 
sentimental grounds, and waited for Elsie—poor, 
dear old Elsie—heaven only knew how long they 
might both have to wait for one another—and 
perliaps even then be finally disappointed. It 
was a foolish dream on Elsie’s part; for, to say 
the truth, he himself had never seriously enter¬ 
tained it. The mo'-t merciful thing to Eisie her¬ 
self would he to snap it short now, once for all, 
before things went further, and let her stand 
face to face witli naked facts ; ah, how hideously 
naked!—let her know she must either look out 
iuioiher husband somcwlierc for herself, or go on 
eaniing her own livelihood, in maiden meditation 
fancy free, for the remaining term oi her natural 
existenoe. Hugh could never help ending up a 
subject, however unpleasant, even in liis own 
mind, with a poetical tag: it was a trick of 
manner Jiis soul had cauglit from the w'onted 
peroration of his political leaders in the first edi¬ 
torial column of that exalted print, the Moymuy 
Telephone, So he made up his mind; and he 
proposed to Winifred. 

The girl’s heart gave a sudden bound, and the 
red blood Hushed her somew'hat pallid cheek with 
hu^ty roses as she listened to llugli's graceful and 
easy avowal of the profound and uutcigned love 
that he prollercd her. She thought of the ])oeni 
Hugh had read her aloud in his sonorous tones 
tiie evening before—much virtue in a judiciously 
selected passage of poetry, W'ell marked in 
delivery; 

‘ He docs not loxo me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair: 

Ho loves me for my own tmo woith, 

And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 

That was how Hugh ^lassinger loved her, she 
was quite sure. Hail he not trembled and hesi¬ 
tated to ask iier? Her bosom fluttereil uith a 
delicious fluttering; but she cast her eyes down, 
and answered nothing for ji brief space. Tiien 
her heart gave her courage to look uj) once more, 
and to murmur back, in answer to his pleading 
look: ‘Hugh, I love you.’ And Hugh, carried 
away not ungracefully by the impiuso of the 
moment, felt his own heart thrill responsive to 
hers in real earnest, and in utter temporary for- 
getfulnc&s of poor betrayed and abandoned Elsie. 
They walked back to the Hall together next 
minute, ti^ispering low, in the fool’s paradise | 
of first vonng love—a fool’s paradise, in^ed, for i 
those tvro poor lovers, whose wooing set out under ; 
such evil auspices. | 

But when Hugh had left his landed pre)^ at 
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the front door of the square-built manor-house, ^sie’s devoted head. Meanwhilei with extra- 
and strolled off by himself towards the village ordinary cleverness and care, he continued to dis- 
inn, the difficulty about Elsie for the first time semble. He never made open love to WiAifred 
began to stare him openly in the face in all its before Elsie’s face; on fhe contrary, he kept 
re5 and horrid magnitude. He would have to the whole small comedy of his relations with 
confess and to explain to Elsie. Worse still, Winifred so skilfully coujpealed from her femining 
for a man of his mettle and his sensitiveness, he eyes, that to the very last moment Elsie ne^ier 
would have to apologise for and excuse his own even dreamt of her pretty pupil as a possible 
conduct. That was unendurable—that was iguo- rival, or regarded her in any other conceivable 
minions—that was even absurd. His virility light than as the neai'eat of friends and the dearest 
kicked at it. There is something essentially ot sisters. Whenever Hugh spoke of Winifred 
insulting and degrading to one’s manhood in to Elsie at all, he spoke of her lightly, almost 
having to tell a girl you’ve pretended to love, slightingly, as a nice little girl, in her childish 
that you really and truly don’t love her—that way—though much too blue-eyed—with a sort 
you only care for her in a sisterly fashion, it of distant bread-and-butterish schoolroom appro- 
is practically to unsex one’s self. A pretty girl bation, which wholly misled and hoodwinked 
appeals quite otherwise to the man that is in us. Elsie as to his real inteiitions. And whenever 
Hugh felt it bitterly and deeply—for liimself, lie spoke of Elsie to Winifred, he spoke of her 
not for Elsie. Ho pitied his own sad plight most jestingly, with a good-humoured, unmeaning, 
sincerely. But then, there w’as poor Elsie to brotherly affection that made the very notion 
think of too. No use in the world in blinking of his ever contemplating nmrriage with her seem 
that. Elsie loved him very, very dearly. True, simply ridiculoua She was to him indeed as the 
they had never been engaged to one another— deceased wife's sister is in the eye of the law 
so great is the love of consistency in man, that to the Bntish widoiver. A\'’ith hia easy, otF-haud 
even alone in his own mind Hugh continued to Tiondou cleverness, he had ballled and deceived 
hug that translucent fiction; but she had been both tho&e innocent, simple-minded, trustful 
very fond of him, undeniably fond of him, and women; and he stood face to lace now with a 
. he had perhaps from time to time, by overt acts, general eclairciascmmt which could no longer bo 
I unduly encouraged the disjilay of her fondness, delayed, but whose ultimate consequences might 
I It gratified his vanity and his sense of his own perhaps prove fatal to all his little domestic 
I power over w’onicn to do so: he coul^ make arrangements, 
them love him—few men more easily—and he Would Elsie in her anger set Winifred against 
liked to exercise that dirngorous faculty on every him ? Would Winifred, justly indignant at his 
suitable subject that flitted across his <;hangeful conduct to Elsie, refuse, when she learned the 
horizon. The man with a iiiei'c passion for whole truth, to marry him ? 
making comjucsts affords no serious menace to Nonsense—nonsense. No cause for alarm. He 

the world’s happiness; but the man with «.n had never really been engaged to Elsie—he had 
innate gift for ciuling forth wherever he goes all said so to her face a thousand times. If Elsie 
the deepest imd truest instincts of a woman’s chose to misinterpret his kind attentions, bestowed 
nature, is—when he abuses his power—the most upon her solely as his one remaining cousin and 
deadly, ten-ible, and cruel creature known in kinswoman, the only other channel for the blood 
our age to civilised humanity. And yet he is of the Massingers, surely Winifred would never 
not always ileliberatcly cruel; sometimes, us in be so foolish as to fall olindly into Elsie’s self- 
Hugh Massinger’s case, he almost believes himself imposed error, and to hold him to a bargain he 
to be good anil innocent.^ ^ had over and over again expressly repudiated. 

He had warned Winifred to whisper nothing He was a barrister, and he knew his ground 
for the present to Elsie about this engagement in these matters. Chitty on Contract lays “it 
of theirs. Elsie was his cousin, he said—his only down as aii established principle of English law 
relation—and he would dearly like to tell her that free consent of both parties forms a condition 
the secret of his heart liimself in private. He precedent and essential part of the very existence 
would see her that evening and break the news of a coinjiact of marriage. 

to her. ‘WhyftrcaA: it?’ Winifred hud asked in With such transparent internal sophisms did 
doubt, all unconscious. And Hugh, a strange sup- Hugh Massinger strive all day to stifle and 
pressed smile playing uneasily about the corners smother his own conscience; for every man 
of^ his thin lips, Inwl answered with# guileless ala- always at least pretends to keep up appearances 
crity of ^cecli: ‘Because Elsie’s like a sister to in his private relations with that inexorable 
me, you know, Winifred.; and sisters always to domestric censor. But as evening came on, cigar- 
some extent resent the idea of their brothel’s ettc in mouth, he stroUed round after dinner, 
mwrying.’ by special appointment, to meet Elsie at the big 

For as yet Elsie bcrself suspected nothing. It poplar. They often met there, these warm 
was best, Hugh thoughi., she should suspect noth- summer nights; and on this particular occa- 
ing. ^ That was a cardinal point in his easy-going sion, anticipating trouble, Hugh had definitely 
practical philosophy of life. He never went half- arranged with iSsie beforehand to come to him 
way to meet trouble. Till Winifred had accepted by eiglit at the accustomed trysting-place,* The 
him, why worry poor dear Elsie’s gentle little Meyseys and Winifred had gone out to dinner at 
soul with what was, after all, a mig*? remote a neighbouring vicarage; but Elsie bad stopped 
chance, a contingent possibility ? He would first at home on purpose, on the hasty pica of some ‘ 
by actual ti’ial, where ne stood slight passing headache. Hugh had specially 
with Winifred ; and then—and then, like a thun- asked her to wait and meet hinfi Better get it 
* u V ® might let the whole all over at once, he thought to himself, in his 

truth burst in full force at once upon poor lonely shortsighted wisdom—like the measly or the 
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! chicken-pox-rond know Btraiglxt off exactly whore 
' lie stood in his new position with these tw3 
women. 

Women were the ^eatest nuisance in life. 
For liis own part, now lie came to look the thing 
squarely in the face, ho really wished he was 
^11 quit of them for'good and ever. 

He was early for his appointment; but by the 
tree he found Elsie, in her pretty white dress, 
already waiting for him. His heart gave a jump, 
pleased jump, as he saw her sittii^ there before 
er time. Bear, dear Klsie; she was very, very 
fond of him i lie would have given worlds to 
fling his acms tight around her then, and strain 
her to his bosom and kiss her tenderly. He 
would have given worlds, but not his reversionary 
chances in the Whitestrand property. Worlds 
don’t count: the entire fee-sim])le of Mars and 
Jupiter would fetch nothing in the real-estate 
market. He was bound by contract to Winifrecl 
now, and he must do his best to break it gently 
to Elsie. 

He stepped up and kissed her quietly on the 
forehead, and took her hand in his like a hrothei'. 
Elsie let it lie in her own without remonstrance. 
They rose and walked in lovers’ guise along tbc 
bank together. Ilis heart sank within him at the 
hideous task ho had next to perform—nothing 
less than to break poor Elsie’s heart for her. 
If cmly lie could have shuliled out of it side ways 
anyhow! But shullling was impob.sihle. He 
hated liimself; and he loved Elsie. Never till 
that moment did he know how be loved her. 

This would never do! He wa.s fooling like 
a fooL He crushed down the love sternly in 
his heart, and began to talk about indiflerent 
subjects—the wind, the river, the rose-show at 
the vicarage. But his voice trembled, betraying 
him still against his will; and lie could not rofraiu 
from stealing sidelong looks at Elsie’s dark eyes 
now and again, and observing how beautiful 
the was, after all, in a rare and exquisite tyjic 
of beauty. Winifred’s blue eyes and light brown 
hair, Winifred’s small mouth and moulded nose, 
Winifred’s insipid smile and basiiful blush, wei*e 
cheap as dirt in the matrimonial lottery. She 
had but a doll-like, Lowthcr Arcade style of 
prettincss. Maidenly as she looked, one twist 
more of her nose, one shade lighter in her hair, 
and she would become simidy bar-maidenly. But 
Elsie’s strong and powerful, ejimest face, witli 
its serious lifis and its long black eyelashes, its 
profound pathos and its womanly dignity, its 
very irregiuarity and faiiltiness of outline, plca-sed 
him ten thousand limes more than all your baby¬ 
faced beauties of the conventional, stereotyped, 
Ittllroom pattern. He looki'd at her long and 
sighed often. Must he really break her heart 
for her? At last he could restrain that unruly 
member, his tongue, no longer. ‘ El si e,’ he cried, 
eyeing her full in a genuine outburst of spon¬ 
taneous admiration, ‘ I never in my life saw any 
one anywhere one-half so beautiful and graceful 
as TOK are 1 ’ 

Elsie smiled a pleased smile. ‘And yet,’ she 
murmured, with a half-malicious, teasing tone 
of irony, ‘we’re not engaged, Hugh, after all, 
you remember.’ 

Her words eftme at the very wrong moment; 
they brought the hot blood at a rush into Hugh’s 
ehemg. he onsweced coldly, with a sudden 


revulsion and a spasmodic effort; ^we're not 
engaged—^nor ever will be, Elsie! ’ 

Elsie turned round upon him with sudden 
abruptness in blank bewilderment She was not 
an^y; she was not even astonished; she simp^ 
failed altogether to take in his meaning. Xt 
had always seemed to her so perfectly natural, 
so simply obvious that she and Hugh were sooner 
or later to marry one another; she had always 
regarded Hugh’s frequent reminder that they 
were not engaged as such a mere playful warning 
against^ too much precipitancy; she had always 
taken it for granted so fully and unreservedly 
that whenever Hugh was rich enough to provide 
for a wife he would tell her so plainly, and 
cany out the implied engagement between them 
—that this sudden announcement of tlic e.xact 
opposite meant to her cars less than nothing. 
And now, when Hugh uttered those cruel, crush¬ 
ing, aninlulating words, ‘Nor ever will be, Elsie,’ 
she couldn’t possibly take in their reality at 
tlie first bli7sh, or believe in her own heart 
that he really intended anything so wicked, so 
merciless, so imnaturaL 

‘ Nor ever will be! ’ she cried, incredulous. 
‘Why, Hugh, Hugh, I—I don’t understand you.’ 

Hugh steeled his heart wdth a violent strain* 
to answer back in one curt, killing sentences: 

‘ I mean it, Elsie; 1 ’m going to many Wini¬ 
fred.’ 

Elsie gazed buck at him in spcecliloss sur- 
])ij'<e. ‘doing to marry Wmifred'l’ she echoed 
at last vaguely, after a long pause, Jis if the words 
convcyoil no meaning to her mind, ‘doing to 
many VViuilred'/ To many Winifred!—Hugh, 
did you really and truly say you were going 
toj, marry Winifred ?’ 

‘ I proposed to her this morning,’ Hugh 
answered outright, with a clioking lliroat and a 
glassy eye; ‘and she acceptc*d me, Elsie; so 
1 mean to marry hei'.’ 

‘Hugh!’ 

tSlie uttered only that one short word, in a tone 
of awful and im^i)eulvab]e agony. But her bent 
brows, lier pallid lace, her husky voice, her 
startled attitude, said more than a thousand words, 
liowever wild, could possibly have said for her. 
She took it in dimly and imperfectly now; 
she began to grasp what Hugh was talking about; 

I but as yet she could not understand to the 
full all the man’s profound and imfathomcd 
infamy. She ]<»okcd at him feebly for some 
word of exjilanation. Surely he must have some 
deep and subtle roa'ion of his own for this 
astonishing f«;t and fact of furtive treachery. 
Some horrible combination of adverse circum¬ 
stances, about which slip knew and could know 
nothing, must have driwm him £^ainst his will 
to this incmlihle solution of an insoluble problem. 
He could not of his own mere motion have 
proposed to Winifred. She looked at him hard: 
he quailed before her scrutiny. 

* I love you, Elai(s’ he burst out with an irre¬ 
sistible impulse at last, as she gazed tlirough 
and through him from her long black lashes. 

Elsie H^id her hand on his shoulder blindly, 
‘You love me,* she murmured. ‘Hugh, Hugn, 
you stih love me 1 ’ 

‘I always loved you, Elsie,’ Hugh answered 
bitterly with a sudden pang of abject renxurse; 

‘ and as long as X, live I shall always love you.* 
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‘And yet—you are going to many Winifred ! ’ 

‘Elsie I You and I were never engaged.’ 

She turned round upon him fiercely with a 
burst of horror. He, to take refuge in that hollow 
excuse! ‘Never engaged!’ she cried, aghast 
‘You mean it, Hughl—you mean that mockery? 
—And I, who would have given up my Ufe 
for love of you ! ’ 

He tried to assume a calm judicial tone. ‘ Let 
U3 be reasonable, Elsie,’ he said, with nn attemjjt 
at ease, ‘and talk this matter over without senti¬ 
ment or hysterics. You knew very well I was 
too poor to marry; you knew i always said 
wc were only cousins; you knew 1 had my 
way in life to make. You could Jiever have 
thought I really and seriously dreamt of marry¬ 
ing you.’ 

Elsie looked up at him with a scared white 
face. That Hugh should descend to such trans¬ 
parent futilities! ‘Tin's is all new to me,’ sUc 
moaned out in a (hued voice. ‘All, all—quite, 
quite new to me.’ 

‘But, Elsie, I’ve said it over and over a thou¬ 
sand times before.’ 

She gazed back at hina like a stone. ‘Ah, 
yes; but till to-day,’ she murmured slowly, ‘you 
never, never, never meant it.’ 

He sat <lown, uinnannetl, on the grass by the 
bank. Slie seated lun’self by his side, mechani¬ 
cally as it were, with her haTi<l on his arm, 
aud looked straight in front of her with a vacant 
stai’c at t1ie angiy water. It was growifig dark. 
The shore was dark, and the sea, and the. river. 
Everj'thing was dark and black and gloomy 
ai’ound her. She laid his hand one* moment 
in her own. ‘Hugh !’ she cried, turning towards 
him with ajipcfding pathos, ‘you don’t meai^ it 
now: you will never mean it. You’re only 
paying it to try and prove mo. Tell me it’s that! 
You’re yourself still. O Hugh, my darling, you 
can never mean it! ’ 

Her ■words burnt into his brain like liquid 
fire; and the betbu' sell within him groaned 
and faltered ; l)Ut ho crushed it down with an 
iron heel. The demon of avarice held his sorilid 
soul, ‘l^fy child,’ he said, with a tender inlicc- 
tioii in his voice as he said it, ‘ wo must under¬ 
stand one another. 1 do seriously intend to 
marry Winifred Meysey.’ , 

‘Why?’ 

There was a terrible depth of suppressed 
earnestness in that sharp short v'hij, wrung out 
of her by anguish, os of a woman who asks the 
reason of her death-warrant. Hugh Massinger 
answered it slowly and awkwan^Jy with cum¬ 
brous, round-about, self-cxculpaling verbosity. As 
lor Elsie, she sat like a statue and listened : rigid 
and immovable, she satjrthere still; while Hugh, 
lor the very linst tinio in her whole experience, 
revealed the actual man he really was before her 
appalled and horrified and speechless presence. 
He talked of his position, his pj-ospects, his abili¬ 
ties. Ho talked of journalism, of the bar, of pro¬ 
motion. Ho talked of literature, of poetry, of 
fame. He talked of money, and its absolute need 
to man and woman in these latter dayS of ours. 
Ho talked of Winifred, of Whitestrand, and of 
the Meysey manor-house. ‘ It ’ll be beA in the 
end for us both, you know, Elsie,’ ho said argu- 
mi*'^/itively, in his foolish rigmarole, mistaking 
her silence for something like ^unwilling a^ui- 


escence. ‘ Of course I shall still Ije very fond of 
’’you, as I’ve always been fond of you—like a 
cousin only—and I’ll be a brother to you now 
as long as I live; and when Winifred and I ore 
really married, and I live hero at Whitestrand, 
I shall be able to do a great deal more for you, 
and liclp you by every*means in my power, aifd 
introduce you freely into our own circle, 'on 
ddl'erent terms, you know, where you’ll have 
chances of meeting—well, suitable persona You 
must see yourself it’s the best thing for us both. 
The idea of two penniless people like you add 
me marrying one another in the present state of 
society is simply ridiculous.’ 

She heard Iiim out to the bitter end, revealing 
the naked deformity of liia inmost nature, though 
her brain reeled at it, without oue passing word 
of reproach or <Iissent Then she said in an icy 
tone of utter horror : * Hugh! ’ 

‘ Yes, Elsie.* 

‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘That is all’ 

‘ And you mean it 1 ’ 

‘ 1 mean it.’ 

‘ Oh, for Heaven’s sake, before you kill me 
outrigli!^ Hugh, Hugh* is it really true? Are 
you really like that? i)o you really mean it?’ 

‘ I really mean to marry Winifred.’ 

Elbie cluspe<l her two hands on either side of 
her head, as if to hold it together from bursting 
with her agotiy. ‘Hugh,’ she cried, ‘it’s foolish, 

1 know, but 1 ask you once more, before it’s too 
late, in sight o( Heaven, I ask you solemnly, ase 
you seriously in earnest? Is that what you’re 
made ol ? Are you going to desert me ? To 
desert and betray me?’ 

‘ I don’t know w'hat you mean,’ Hugh answered 
stonily, rising as if to go—for he could stand it 
no longer. ‘ 1 ’ve never been engaged to you. 

; I always toll you so. I owe you notliing. And 
now I moan to many Winifred.’ 

1 With a cry of agony, she burst wildly away 
from him. Slio saw it all now; she understood 
to the full the cruelty and baseness of the man’s 
innermost underlying nature. Fair outside; but 
false, false, false to the core ! Yet even so, she 
could scarcely believe it. The faith of a life¬ 
time fought hard for life in her. He, that Hugh 
she had so loved and trusted—he, the one Hugh 
in all the universe—he to cjist her off with such 
callous selfishness! He to turn upon Iier now 
with his empty phrases! Ho to sell and betray 
her for a Winifred and a manor-house ! Oh, the 
guilt and the sin of it! Her head reeled and 
swam round deliriously. She hardly knew what 
she felt or did. Matl with agony, love, and terror, 
she rushed away headlong from his polluted 
presence—not from Hugh, but from this fallen 
idol He saw her white dress disappearing fast > 
through the deep gloom in the direction of the ! 
poplar tree, and ho grop^ his way after her, 
almost as mad as herself, struck dumb with 
remorse and awe and shame at the ruin he had : 
visibly and instantly wrought in the 'fabric of 
that trustful girl’s wnole beir^. 

One moment she fied and stumbled in the dark 
along the gra^y path toward the roots of the . 
poplar. Then he caught a glimpse of her for a 
second, dimly silhouetted in the faint starlight, 
a wan white figure with outstretched ^ms against 
the black horizon. Sh^was poisingi irre^ote^ 
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on the gnarleU roots. It was but for the twmk-1 
ling of an eye that he saw her; next instant, a j 
gplfish^ a gurgle, a shriek of terror, and he beheld 
her borne wildly away, a helpless burden, by 
that fierce current towards the breakers that 
glistened white and roarc^d hoarsely in their 
shyage joy on the bar of fhe river. 

In her agony of disgrace, she had fallen, rather 
than thrown herself in. As she stood there, 
undecided, on the slippery roots, with all her 
soul burning within her, her head swimming 
and her eyc^ dim, a bruised, humiliated, hopeless 
creature, she had missed her foothold on the 
smooth worn stump, slimy with lichens, and 
raising her hands as if to balance herself, had 
tiirown herself forward, half wittingly, half un¬ 
consciously, on the tender mercies of the rushing 
stream. When she returned for a moment, a little 
later, to life and thought, it was with a swirling 
sense of many waters, eddying and seething in 
mad conflict round her faint numb form. Strange 
roaring noises thundered in her ciir. A choking 
sensation made her gasp for breath. What she 
drank in with her gasp was not air, but water— 
salt brackish water, an overwhelmir^' flood of it. 
Then she sank again, and was dimly aware of 
the cold chill ocean floating around her on every 
side. She took a deep gulp, and with it sighed 
out her sense of life and actiem. Hugh was lost 
to her, and it was all over. She could die now. 
She nothing to live for. There was no Hugh; 
and she hniHsi^ killed herself. 

* Those two dim thoughts were the last she 
knew as her eyes closed in the rushing current: 
there had never been a Hugh; and she had fallen 
in by accident. 

{To be continved.) 


T 0 L A P U K ; 

THE NEW LANGUAGE. 

During the past three centuries the attention of 
many linguists, more especially those of France 
and Germany, has been turned to the possibility 
of constructing a language whicli shall serve as a 
means of international communication. Many 
attempts have been made in this direction, ani 
some fifty different plans have been advocated for 
accomplishing tlxis desirable object; but they 
have ml been failures, an<l for the same reason 
that many other enterprises come to nought— 
namely, that they have not been suited to the 
comprehension of that lai^e majority of persons 
who i*cquire the utmost simplicity in any matter 
which they arc required to learn and understand. 
These linguists WTote not for the many, but for 
thewe whc»e minds were as cultivated and recep¬ 
tive as their own; hence they failed. Other 
suggested methods of accomplishing this inter¬ 
national uniformity in^ speech and writing, when 
they came to be examined critically, were found 
to be little better than mutilated editions of exist¬ 
ing tqpgues. And so the que-stion rested until 
M, Senleyer of Constance took it up, and produced 
for the fiwt time a scheme which gives some indi¬ 
cations of being successful This international 
laMuage is called Volapiik, that is, ‘ world-speech.’ 

In conetsnetin^ this new language, M. Schlcyer 
has aimed ^t extreme simplicity, and has laid 
existing Eoropean tongues under contribution. 


More especially is this the case with English, 
and for the very good reason, that the English 
language is the mother-tongue of one hundred 
million persons. That is to say, there are nearly 
double the number of persons who spak English 
as compared with those who speak German, and 
more than double the number as comped with 
those whose native tongue is either French or 
Spanish. But while M. Schleyer gives this pre¬ 
ference to English, the characteristic features of 
other langu^es have been freely adopted. The 
simple construction of the French language forma 
a mo<lel for the construction of Volapuk j indeed, 
so simple in structure and design is ^is new 
tongue, that it is claimed by its adherents to 
be easily learned in a few weeks, provided that 
the learner is already a master of a llomanic lan¬ 
guage, such as French or Italian; or a Germanic 
one, such as English or German. 

With regard to pronunciation, it may bo 
objected that a universal system is an impossi¬ 
bility ; but the objection is not a serious one, 
when it is rememocred that no uniformity of 
pronunciation exists in any existing language. 
For instance, a Oornishman and his countryman 
from Lancashire are both supposed to speak the 
same language; but their actual speech is so 
different that th^ find it bard to understand one 
another. Two Frenchmen, one from the north 
and the other from the south of their native 
country, would find themselves in the same diili- 
; ciilty ; and it is easy to see that instances such as 
these could be multiplied indefinitely, particulai’ly 
when we remember that in the ■jircsent day some 
eight hundred difl'erciit languages are in use upon 
the cartli. 

The simplicity of Volapuk is one of its most 
noteworthy features, and one which guarantees 
more than any other can do its probable success. 
Every letter has one and the same sound, and, 
moreover, each word is written exactly as it is 
pronounced. There arc no such incongruities as 
‘through,’ ‘plough,’ ‘cough,’ and ‘enough,’ which, 
although spelt in the same way, are sounded so 
differently; an<l the student who has once mas¬ 
tered the vowel sounds, which arc ranch the same 
i os in French, will have no difficulty whatever in 
I'eading Volapuk; for the consonants, with one 
or two exceptions, arp the same as they are in 
English. Die average schoolboy will think well 
of Volapuk when he hears that it has no artificial 
genders, and no irregular verbs like German and 
French, that it possesses but a single conjugation, 
and that it forms the plural simply by adding 
s. But let give an instance of its simplicity 
of construction, and one which shows how the 
adjective and adverb ai’e fformed from the substan¬ 
tive, and how they invariably the same 
termination. First, we wrll take the substantive 
doli pain, the derivation of which is obvious. 
By adding the syllable ik to this word, we at once 
turn it into the adjective dolik^ painful; while Idie 
simple addition to this adjective of the letter o 
gives us the adverb doHifco, painfully. The verbs, 
too, are mainly formed from the substantive; for 
instance, is langu^e, while pukon is to speak. 
Want of tpace forbids us to quote any more 
example; nor is it necessary for us to do so; 
for those who wish to learn mure concemii^ this 
interesting subject can obtain at small cost an 
abridged grammar of Volapuk, which has been 
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adapted to Englisii-Bpeakins people by Professor 
KerobhofFs. It is published by Messrs Hachette 
& Co., of Charing Cross, London, and we are 
indebted to it for much of the information con¬ 
tained in the present article. 

It may naturally be asked, what prospects arc 
there of the adoption of this international lan¬ 
guage 1 If we can judge from the number of 
its Sisciples, who are said to amount to many 
thousanas in the different states of Euiope, we 
must acknowledge that the i^rogress made since 
the publication of M. Schleyer’s ^v'orks in 1881 
is very’ wonderfuL These books con'iist of a 
grammar and a German dictionary of nearly 
thirteen thousand words, and they are about to 
be translated into all the languages of Europe and 
of Asia; indeed, the English version of the dir- 
tionary will be ready, we believe, almost ns soon as 
tliese words appear in print In preparing those 
works, M. Sclileyer has been assisted by some of 
the most eminent linguists. Beyond this means 
of promoting a widespread knowledge of Volapuk, 
we must not omit to notice that the first Congress ; 
of its promoters was Iield in 1H8C at Ericdrichs- 
haven, on the take of Constance, when three 
hundred members from all parts of Europe were 
present Another Congress was held only a low 
months aft<.‘rward.s at Munich, which was equally 
well attended. But we shall be able to judge 
before long of tliu nuinbcr of adherents which 
this new language has, for a great International 
Congress is to be held at Paris in the year 18Sq, 
on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition in 
that city. At this C’ongross, delegates Jroin all 
the dillcrent Societies of Europe—which* number 
no fewer than seventy—as well as delegates Iroui 
certain Societies in America, will meet together, 
and we shall then have a means ot finding 
out how far Volapuk has advanced in public 
favour. 

After all, this endeavour to weave together 
some community of expression from existing 
languages is, if what ]>liilologists tell us be true, 
merely a return to what mu«t have prevailed in 
the long forgotten past There arc so many 
points of agreement between the various lan¬ 
guages and dialects o£ Europe, as well as between 
certain important languages of Asia, that little 
doubt is entertained that they have had one com¬ 
mon origin in a primitive Aryan mother-speech. 
Dissolved into a number of dillcrent tongues, it 
would seem an almost superhuman work once i 
more to construct from them a vocabulary which 
can be common to all; and the dillicultv is 
proved by tho number of failureg which have 
been recorded; until M. Schlcycr, after many 
years of patient labour, invented Volapuk. 

There are many who have indulged in the 
dream that a universal language would be found 
in the beautiful art of music; and so it is to 
some extent; for wo all know that various feel¬ 
ings and thoughts can be readily suggested by its 
influence. No one can tell us exactly why the 
delicate tracery of one of Chopin’s mazurkas 
should affect us so differently from the weird 
strains of the Funeral Mto’ch by the affine com- 
TOser. E^h speaks to us eloquently, out no two 
hearers will receive exactly the same impression, 
and to many of coumo the sounds are utterly 
meaf'ingless. M. Schleyer’s Volapuk is formed 
upon a more substontiol basis ^ and we S^ust 


admit, that if not destined to become a universal 
fanguage in the future, it is the best attempt 
at such a consummation which we have yet 
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CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 

Helen’s health became a subject of such anxiety 
to me, that I determined to remove her for a 
while from the neighbourhood of scenes fraught 
with such painful associations; so we closed our 
house and started on a prolonged foreign tour. 
We travelled for three months in Italy, Sicily, 
and the Bivicra, and at the end of September 
arrived in P.iris, where we proposed to remain a 
few days previous to returning homo. 

I am an old habitm'^ of I’aris, and I have always 
remarked how, in the absence of any startling 
crime, the complaint ri.scs of the lack of news. 
Politics are all very well, and serve to keep the 
Jldncurs of the boulevjirds and a certain section of 
the imople provided with topics for conversation 
and discus'.ion ; but tho typical Monsieur Prud- 
homme likes nothing better than a good startling 
crime, with plenty of harrowing details, and a 
strong spice of mystery about it. 

Wc were not ^^Ty long in Paris before we found 
out that the fdl-absorbing topic of interest was 
‘I’aflaire Aro&a.’ ‘Wherever we went, we heard 
of nothing but ‘raffaire Arosa. ’ ^he hawkers 
cried it on the boulevards; in trams and onmi^ 
buses and trains it was the subject of conversation; 
the waiters at the hottd whispered about it during 
tluj intervals between the courses at the table 
(Vhoit!: the first part of the daily paper attacked 
was that wliich wiis headed ‘I’affairc Arosa.’ 

Tli(< name Arosa seemed familiar to me; at any- 
rate, 1 remembered to have heard it, but for the 
life of me, T could not recall when or under what 
circumstances; so 1 bought a Gaulois with the 
view of enlightening myself about * I’affaire Arosa,’ 
and on the chance that something therein might 
bring to my mind the circumstjmees with which, 
in my memory, the name Arosa was associated. I 
bad not read lialf-a-dozcu lines before I T^as 
carried back in imagination to the Itoo dc Douai 
during the seven days of the Commune, and was 
again face to face with the poor cowering wretch 
who ha«l given his name to me as Dixon Bayne. 
The following is a free translation of what I read : 

‘ It was elicited in the course of examination that 
tho accused, who, although an Englishman by 
birth, is a cosmopolitan in crime, and speaks half- 
a-dozen European languages fairly well, had been 
the keeper of a well-known gambling saloon in 
the Bue de Provence for some years, and that he 
had been ruined during the siege. For some time 
previously he had been paying marked attentions 
to Madame Arosa, an invalid Spanish lady of great 
wealth, undoubtedly with the sole object of getting 
her money. It appears, however, thaUlus suit 
was rejected, and that he was driven to the lowest 
depths of despair. On the night of May 27,1871, 
when the Communist cause was making its lost 
struck, and the city was in indescribable confu¬ 
sion and panic, Madame Arosa, who was known 
to have withdrawn all her sectfritictf from the 
banking-house of Messrs Fould, ready* for instant 
flight to Spain as soon as a safe parage could 
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be secured, tsas found murdered in her bedroom. 
Her strong-box had been violently broken operf 
and rifled of its contents, and the means of escape 
employed by the murderer was quite evident, as a 
window of yellow-stained glass was found broken, 
and there were marks of feet on the leads below. 
Ig spite of the prevalent' confusion—for there was 
severe fighting going on in all the streets around 
Madame Arosa’s house in the Rue Blanche—the 
alarm was raised by some women who had wit- 
iqessed the escape of the murderer, and he was 
pursued. In the confusion of the streets, how¬ 
ever, he made good his escape, and contrived to 
get over to England. Tbe pro]>crty he stole 
amounted to a million francs, mostly invested in 
French and English railways. The President of 
the court paid a high tribute to the cne^V und 
intelligence of Detective Commissary Do JLJussy, 
who has for five years been engaged in following 
up tills crime, and whq has at last succeeded in 
bringing a diabolical criminal to justice.’ 

‘De llussy !—Arosa!’ 1 muttered to myself. *I 
know both the names.—Ah ! Now I remember!’ 

I rushed off to an old friend in the Embassy 
for the purpose of procuring a seat in the J’alais 
de Justice; for I had had sufficient experience 
of French criminal courts to know that u])on the 
occasions of great cases admittance tlicreb) with¬ 
out an order is almost impossible. I had got 
half-way down the Rue de Rivoli, when some 
one coming down a by-street stumbled against 
me, and would have knocked me over but tliat 
ho caught me in his arms. I looked. It was 
Monsieur Pontneuf! 

I do not know what the loungers under the 
arcade must have thought was the matter with 
me, but at the sight of this man—the murderer 
of my neighbour and intended son-in-law, the 
wrecker ot my-child’s happiness—at the sight of 
his cool, calm smile and of his brazen lace, 1 
fairly at^gered and uttered a cry of amazement. 

* ‘why,’ ho said, ‘you seem surprised to see me. 
Haven’t you had my letters 1 Wlieii I saw you, I 
made sure that you had come over in answer to 
them.—Nol* 

‘Monsieur Pontneuf’-I began, in as digni- 

and scornful a tone as my horror and surprise 
would allow me to assume. 

‘No, no ; that’s all done with,’ he interrupted. 
‘My name’s De Bussy’- 

‘ You—De Bussy—the great detective 2’ I stam¬ 
mered. 

‘Yes, yes.—I see you don’t know anything 
about it. Look here. I’m in a great hurry, as 
the coui’fc opens at ten. Here’s my card. Give 
that in at the door, and you will get in. Don’t be 
late!—Au revoir!’ And before I could collect 
my scattered senses, he was lost in the crowd. I 
examined tbe card ; it had simply on it—‘ Djs 
Busst, lMp6t de Police, Rue Mazas.’ 

What did it all mean! I had heard of the 
adage, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ but never of 
‘ Set a murderer to catch a muidercr; ’ yet here 
was this man, who had clearly and unmistakably 
killed Jack Comer, posing as the industrious and 
intelligent repreeenUtive of order and justice, 
and aiding in sending a fellow-creaturo into 
eternity. However, I had no time to stand specu¬ 
lating, aa 1 mult run back to the hotel and tell 
the ladies whither 1 was bound, and get to the 
Palais de Justice at a few minutes before ten. 


The court was already crowded to overflowing, 
but De Bussy’e card acted as an open sesame, and 
1 was politely ushered to a seat near to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the press, close to the prisoneFa 
dock. As the clock struck ten, the judge entered, 
followed by a crowd of barristers and lawyer^ 
and the hum of general conversation W6s immedi¬ 
ately stopped. Presently the hum arose again for 
a moment, and all tliat sea of anxious faces was 
turned towards a small door at the side of the 
court. Through this entered, attended on either 
side by fiercc-looking gendarmes, the prisoner. 
Imagine my amazement when I recognised at 
once, in spite of shaved beard and whiskers, Jack 
Corner! At this distance of time, I can hardly 
tell what feelings were uppermost within me at 
this extraordinary dcnodemeiit Perhaps better 
than by any description of mine they can be 
roaliscd by any one wlio can imagine an old and 
trusted fnend, lamented as the victim of a fiendish 
outrage, suddenly proved to be a villain of the 
deepest dye ; and a man long suspected and sought 
after as a murderer, standing forth as the cliam- 
pion of justice and right. My gaze was riveted on 
the prisoner, who seemed to be perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent to his awful position; and pre'^ently, in the 
course of his almost defiant gluuce around the | 
court, his eyes met mine, and, with a wave of his : 
hand, he nodded me a greeting. 

The case, which had already lasted a week, pro¬ 
ceeded ^ but it was impossible to pay much atten¬ 
tion to it, so occupied was 1 with running over the 
incidents of iny acquaintance with tlu^ man who 
now stood before me on trial for hia life ; and so 
full of thankfulness was J that tny poor Helen 
had been spared union in holy wedlock with such 
a man. A sudden silence in court diverted my 
attention to what was going on around me, ami J 
licard sentence of deatli i)ronoiinced ujion the 
murderer of Madame Arosa, my quondam inti¬ 
mate, John Comer. Then the crowil huiTicd 
away chattering and laughing, as from a play¬ 
house ; but I waited for De Bussy. 

‘Como and dine with mo to-night,’ I fcaid, ‘and 
then you can tell us (juietly ali that has taken 
I>lace since we last sat at table together.’ 

Ue acce})tcd the invitation; and I hastened to 
the hotel to inform my wife and Helen of what 
Jiad taken place—new-s which, I need scarcely say, 
was received by them with astonishment and 
thankfulness ns great as was mine. 

De Bussy dined with us, and afterwards told us 
as follows: 

‘I need not detail to you the troubles and 
difficulties with which 1 had to copo before I 
could fairly persuade myself that I was on the 
track of the right mam Even alter 1 had lived 
with you for some time; .»s professor of French, I 
was not sure enough of my man to feel justi¬ 
fied in making a coup: and had it not been tliat 
as a French officer of pr»lice I was enabled to 
terrorise, so to speak, tlio girl Qabrielle, and 
to extort information about Mr Raync’s move¬ 
ments ’- 

I caught at the name Eayn^ and said; ‘About 
whose mflYementa 2 ’ 

‘Raync^s—Dixon Rayne’s.—Why, dear me, I 
was goSig to omit to tell you as curious a thing as 
there is in the whole affair. You may perhaps 
remomber, when you told me of your adventure 
dui^g the Comqiuiie) how interested I waa Well, 
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no wonder, considering that 1 was after none 
other than Mr Dixon Rayrie.' 

‘ Then, do you mean to say that the mtm who 
took refuge in my room in Paris, and the mur¬ 
derer of Madame Arosa, and Mr John Corner are 
one and the same I said, more astonished than 
ever. 

‘Certainly I do,’replied the officer; ‘and I’m 
not astonished at your not being able to recognise 
him, when he has baffled the most clever detec¬ 
tives of Europe during these five years. H is hands 
were yet hot with the murder of the poor olil 
lady, when ho claimed your protection.—Put to 
my own stoiy. As I was saying, (labriellc gave 
me a lot of information concerniug our frieiurs 
movements, or I verily believe ho would have 
escaped ^ain. As it wsis, directly lie found out 
that I was in the habit of meeting the girl on the 
quiet, he smelt a rat; and we have since found out 
that his pretended visit to Switzerland meant 
tliat he had arranged for flight at a moment’s 
notice. Well, I dined with you that evening, and 
you left us alone, if you rciiuiniber. Wc talked, 
and each knew that the otluy was trying to 
‘sound him. Al length, Comer suggested that we 
should go out for a stroll. 1 acceded ; and we 
went out into the garden, I still keeping tlie 
conversation ti.xed upon the murder of Madame 
Arosa, for, although 1 uas pretty sure of my man, 
I felt tliat i might convince myself thorouglily 
before I made the final pounce. Well, as wa 
reached the path by the stnami, he .suddenly 
^pI‘ang at me, struck me several times with a 
sharp instrument, which, however, only .wounded 
me, as I always wear a si.ecl prot(‘ctor under my 
outer garments ; then he stunned mo with a final 
blow, and when 1 recovered consciousness, I was 
lying on my back half in and half out of the 
fttroaiu. Wounded and exhausted with loss of 
blood us I was, 1 made all the haste 1 could, went 
to my lodgings, changed my clothes, and then 
hurrieil on to the Cedars, not quite expecting 
to see my man, although I thought it y)ossibI(* 
that, in the full belief that he had killed me, 
be might remain until the morrow. So 1 was 
not surprised to find him not there. Knowing 
that he could not got out of the country at any- 
rate that night, J dolemiincd not to waste a 
minute, and luckily falling in with a carrier’s 
cart, got up to London. I kept the matter quite 
quiet, not even informing Scotland Yard of the 
matter, for I made pretty sure of tlio capture. 
But lie gave me the slip, he and his jirecious 
aunt, for all that; and it was only six weeks 
back that 1 nailed my gentleman quietly i-cading 
his paper in a restaurant on tin* boulevards. 1 
was on him like a cat, iiy^ite of his assumption 
of outraged innocence y and next Thursday he 
makes his last appearance in public on the Place 
de la Roquetto.—By the way, I must have left 
a pocket-Doqfc at my lodgings with valuable 
information in it of no nse to any one but the 
owner.’ 

* I have it,’ I replied; ‘ and you must come 
over and spend your first holiday with us, for 
I shall never know how to atone sufficiently for 
the terrible opinion of you which, throimh me, 
has been spread about.’ 

* Of me ‘i ’ said the detective. 

. *Wiiy, certainly,' I replied. ‘At this moment, 
in and about Kensham you are believed to Alve 


^urdered Corner; and until this* morning, we 
Delieved the same thing.’ 

‘Circumstances certainly looked ugly aj^nst 
me,’ said De Bussy; ‘ but you see the success 
of my movements depended entirely upon abso¬ 
lute secrecy.’ • «. 

‘ Suppose you had been arrested ? ’ I said. • 

‘The freemasonry among our profession would 
have prevented that.’ 

Helen still remains at home, for she says that 
she can never give to another man the love she 
gave to Comer, although she is heartily thankful 
for her niirrow escape from marrying him. De 
Bussy paid us his promised visit, and brought 
with him his wife and Miss Gabrielle, who 
rcn(‘wed her abruptly broken-off acquaintance 
with ^Ir Corner’s coachman, and niarned him. 

THE POETRY OF TOAST LISTS AND 
MEN IT ChAItDS. 

Tjie public-dinner season in provincial England 
coinnumccs early in October and ends in the 
middle of March. During that period, at the 
I slightest prov'oeation our countrymen are pre¬ 
pared to dine together, not with a desire of over- 
indulgonco m eating, but to enjoy the pleasant 
company usually gathered round the festive 
board. It is an admitted fact that the men 
who are in the habit of attending banquets are 
generally most abstemious. Speech, story, and 
song form a plea'^ing part of the proceedings of 
lilei-ury-society dinners, masonic banquets, and 
the more homely but not less enjoyable suppers 
held in connection with the Bums Clubs. The 
toert lists and menu cards are often very interest¬ 
ing ; they arc frequently artistic in design, and 
enriched with quotations from tfio poets, which 
render them ol more than passing intc^rest A 
few quotations from some of the best of these 
which have come under our notice are surely 
worth reproducing. The authors represented 
cover a wide field, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. The former is the most quotable 
poet, and he is most frec^uently drawn upon. 
Burns, however, runs him very closely. 

In turning over a pile of toast lists the first to 
attract our attention is the one prepared for the 
Hull Shakespearean Festival. On tlie front page 
is a portrait of the bard and the familiar line of 
‘ rai'e ’ Ben Jonson: 

He was not of an age, bat for all time. 

Under the first tt>ast—that of the Queen—-are two 
lines from Henry V.: 

God and his angels, guard your sacred throne, 

And make you long become it f 

The toast of the evening follows : ‘The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare’—Dr Johnson’s well- 
known verse beneath it: 

Each change of many-coloured life he draw;* 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And pantmg Time t^ed after him in vain. 

The third speaker had for his topic ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s Universality,’ with a motto fiom Borneo 


speare’s Universality,’ with a motto fn 
midJvHd: • 

Monarch of ^he tfniversal earth.. 
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Actors and'actresses were next toasted under^l Shakespeare, is perhaps the best specimen of 
the heading of ‘Shakespearean Exponents,* with I cuisine literature ever produced. The following 
a quotation from 0^/i.cWo,; ^ 

Bpeak of xno as I ani; notliing extenuate, 

>for set down aught in nialicc. 

^ .The next theme was ‘ Siiakespeare and Tri^cdy,* 
with a line from Richard III.: 


are a few of the edibles and the quotations : 
Roast turkeys: 

\Th 3 r, here comes swelling like a turkoy*coek. 

Henry V. 

Boast fowls: 


I live to look upon their tragedy. 

Tj!hcn followed ‘Shake&peare and Comedy,’ with 
two lines from the Tai/iing of (he Shrew: 

Frame your tiiind for mirth and merryment, 

IVhicli bars a thou!>and harms. 


Thero is a fowl without a feather. 

Comedy of Erron. 


Ducks: 


O dainty duck I'—Afidsummer Highl^s Dream. 

Boar’s head: 


Under the sentiment of ‘Shakespeai'e and His* 
torj,’ is a line from Henry XV. (Part II.): 

There is a history in all men’s lives. 

Lastly, ‘Shakespearean Women’ were remcm* 
bereJ, and under the toast are tliree lines as 
follow from the tliird part of Henry VI.: 

*118 beauty tliafc doth oft make women proud; 

’Tis virtue that doth make them luost admired; 

’Tis modesty that makes them seem divine. 

The programme of music is beaded with a 
couple of lines from Twelfth Nujht: 

If music be the food of love, play on j 
Give me excess of it. 

At the foot of the card is printed ‘Good Night,* 
and a quotation from Machethy as follows : 

At once good night: 

Stand not upon the older of your going, 

But go at once. 

The toast list of a local literary society contains 
some happy quotations from Sht^espeare. Tlie 
sneakers arc reminded at the commencement of 
tno programme; in the words from Hamlcty thjit 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ The two lines 
under the toast of ‘The Prince and Princess of 
Wales ’ are from Pericles: 

Ah jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

So princes their renown if not respected. 

A line from Richard III .— 


Like a fuU-acomod boar.— Cymheline, 
York hams: 


Sweet stem from York’s great stock. 

Henry VI. (Part I.). 

Tongues : 

Silence is only commendable in a neat’s tongue 
dried .—Merchant of Venice. 

Mayonaise of lamb: 

Was never gentle lamb more mild.—.BicAard 11. 
Braised lamb and beef: 


Wliat say you to a picco of beef and mustard ? 

A dish that 1 love to feed upon. 

Taming of the Shrae. 

Boast lamb: 

Com^ you to seek the Iamb hero ? 

Measure for Measure. 

Lobster and mayonaise salads : 

Sallct was bom to do me good. 

Hairy IV. (Part II.). 

Di^ssed lobsters and crabs: 

There’s no meat like them; I could wish my best 
friend at such a feast .—Timon of A thens. 

Dessert, cakes, jellies, and creams : 

The queen of ourd.H and cream.—IFinfcr’s Tale. 


Dressed potatoes: 

Let the sky rain potatoes, 

Mary Wives of Windsor. 

Bitter ale: 


Arm, fight, and conquer for England’s sake, 

was the motto to the toast of ‘ The Army, Navy, 
and Auxiliary Forces.’ Under the toast of ‘ The 
Officers of the Club’ are words from Othello: 
*We cannot all be masters.’ 

Two good lines from the Taming of the Shrew 
are given with the toast of ‘Literature and 
Science:’ 

My books and instruments shall be my company. 

On them to look and practise by myself. 

A line under the toast of ‘ The Press ’ says, in 
the words of the Merchant of Vcniccy ‘ There are 
some shrewd contents in your paper.’ 

We have seen on severi menu cards: 

A good digestion to you all, and onco more 
i shower a welcome on you—welcome al l. 

Henry VIIJ, \ 

A more general quotation (from Maeh^lC) is : | 

Kow good digestion wmt on appetite, 

And bealth^n Irath. 

The bill'of fare for the Tercentenary Banquet, i 
held in 1^64, at Stratferd*on*Avon, in honour of j 


And here ’h a pot of good double beer, neighbour: 

Drink, and fear not your man. 

♦ Henry VI. (Part II.). 

In addition to the foregoing, many interesting 
and well-chosen quotations appear on the famous 
bill of fare. 

The birthday of Burns is celebrated in all parts 
of tile world; wherever Scotchmen arc located 
this bard is honoured. We have before us a 
number of Burns dinner toast lists, and several 
are headed ‘ Should aul?^cqnaintance be forgot ? ’ 
One opens with Bums’s ^aco, as follows: 

O Thou who kindly dost provide 
For ©venr creature’s want, 

'Wc bless Thee, God of nature wide, 

For all thy goodness lent j 
And if it please Thee, Heavenly Ouid^ 

May never worse be sent, 

But whether granted or denied, 

• Lord, Hess us with contonl—Amen. 

The following are from the toast lists of tho 
Hull Rums Club. Under the toast of ‘The 
Queen,’ two lines appear: 

In the field of proud honour, our swords in our bfibd, 
Gtfr Queen and exur country to save. 
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To the toast of ‘The Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Corporation ‘ is this couplet: 

How wisdom and folly meet, mix, and unite; 

How virtue and vico blend weir black and their white. 


heir black and their white. 


The toast of the evening, ‘The Memory of 
Bums,’ has under it the following verae from The 
Coder’s Saturday Night: 

O Sootia I my dear, roy native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toll 
Bo blessed with healtli, and peace, and sweet content. 

We have seen inscribed with this toast a verse 
from one of Bennoch’s beautiful poems: 

With reverent silence we will fill 
A cup whene’er tliis day returns, 

And pledge the memory of the Bard, 

Tlic Bard of Nature—Robert Burns, 

Immortal Burns. 

Appended to the toast of ‘The Hull Bums 
Club’ are the noble lines : 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that. 

That man to man, the w'aild o’er, 
tSliuli brothers lx‘ for a’ that. 

‘The Visitors,’ ‘Kindred Societies,’ arc included 
with suitable quotations. The verso under the 
toast of ‘ The Press ^ is a happy selection : 

Hero ’« freedom to him that wad read. 

Here’s freedom to him that ■wad write. 

There % nano ever fear*>d that tlio truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would mdite. ^ 

We have seen the following quoted several 
times with this toast: 

A chiedd’s amang you takin notes, * 

And faith he ’ll preut it. 

The concluding toast, that of‘The Lassies,’ Ims 
the familiar lines: 

QTie -wisest man the wail’ o’er saw, 

Ho dearly loved the lahsies, O ! 

This year, the toast list of llie Hull Literary 
Club was enriched wdtli quotations from the 
works of the Poet Laureate. An exceiqit from 
The Vrincess on the first page says: 

Hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go 1 

Two lines from a poem^ To the Rev. F. D. 
Mauricct head the list: 

You ’ll have no scandal while you dine. 

But honest talk and wholesome wine. 

To the toast of ‘ The Queen ’ are four lines, ns 
follow; 

Her Court was pure; her life^^serefio; 

God gave her peace; hfiai-land reposed; 

A thousand claims t^i^'verence closed 
In her as Mother, Wiff and Queen. 

Five lines from The Battle of Brunanlmrgh are 
given to the toast of ‘Our Brave Defenders 

Theirs was a greatness 
Got from their grandsires— 

Theirs that so often in 
Strife with their enenues. 

Struck for their hoards and their hearths mid th^ homes. 

Two quotations appear under the* toast of 
‘Success to the Hull Literary Club t 

Wo rub each other’s angles down .—In Memx>riam. 
^ork in noble brotherhood.— Ode. 


With the toast of ‘ Literature and the Arts ’ is 
^hc line: 

Let knowledge grow from more to moro. 

Under ‘The Press 

News from the humming city comes to it. 

• «• 

The line under the toast of ‘The Ladies* as 
brief and graceful: 

3fade to be loved. 

Other quotations are given; but we think we 
ha^•e rcprtxiuccd suliicient to show the poetry of 
toa^st lists ainl menu cards. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 
It will be a disappointment to many that in the 
interesting autobiography recently published by 
M. Lesseps, which covers forty years of his life, 
there is hardly any mention of the Panama 
Canal. It is true that ho bases his hopes c>f 
the success of that great venture upon what he 
has already achieved at Suez; and he is perhaps 
justified in quoting the adverse opinions which the 
latter scheme evoked in its day, as resembling the 
present opposition to his schoiue at Panama. But 
this will not satisly the sliareliolders. In the 
meantime it is interesting to turn to Mr Froude’s 
opinion of the works at Panama. Ho describes 
tbe scene of operations as a damj) tropical jungle', 
intensely hot, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, 
alligators, and other dis^p:*ecablo inliabitants. He 
tells of costly machinery consumed by rust, lying 
idlg, unfit lor the work for which it was intended. 
He also speaks of the skeletons of labourers picked 
clean by vultures. Altogether, the picture is by 
no means a reassuring one. It is true that he 
does not speak from personal knowledge, but fron; 
hearsay, and so it may be hoped thtit the reality 
is not quite so bad as lie has painted it. 

The Army and Navy GarxtUy in alluding to the 
custom, which has prevailed for some centuries, 
of naming a w’arship after the reigning sovereigp, 
gives a list of five of such vessels, with the dates 
of their construction appended, as fcdlows: first 
we have the Great Harry, built in 1488; next comes 
the Elizabeth, one hundred years later; next, the 
James Royal, at another interval of one hundred 
years; then comes the ill-fated Royal George in 
last century; and lastly, the Fieforia of the pre¬ 
sent year. The difference in the cost of these ships 
is remarkable. The first-named w’tw built for the 
sum of fourteen thousand pounds ; and each ship 
of the five shows an increase to the last on the 
list, which has cost nearly three-fourths of a 
million of money, and it must be observed that 
this lai^e sum does not include its armament. 

The succession of gruesome f<^ which hare 
lately darkened London to a terrible extent has 
once more brought forward the subject ef smoke 
prevention. Sir Douglas Golton has recently been 
lecturing upon the subject, and among other state¬ 
ments he said that experiments had proved tliat 
the air in fog contained four times as much car¬ 
bonic acid as usuaL He also pointed out that the 
blackness of these metropolitan f<%8 ufldoubtedly 
arose from smoke proceeding from incompletely 
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burnt fnel, and be lays most of blame upon 
the domestic fire-grata As a remedy he proposep 
the use of gas for cooking, and says that all his 
experience proves that the open fire must be given 
up. At the same time, lie is not blind to the 
advantages which this genial form of heat olTords. 
There is no doubt that the open fire warms by 
radiation the walla and furniture of the room, 
while it leaves the air cooler and more fit to 
breathe than any other system. It is the absence 
of these comlitions which causes a room which 
is healed by hot air or water to appear close 
and oppi*essive to those who are used to open 
fires. 

Another interesting lecture upon a kindred 
snbiect was recently delivered by Mr Alfr<*d 
IVilson at Birmingham. He took for his subject, 

* IVatcr-gas for Heating and llliuninating.' lie 
pointed out the simple method in which this gas 
is producetl. Ordinary gas-cokc is raised to an 
incandescent heat by means of a blast of air in a 
cupola-shaped furnace. When at a suflicicntly 
high temperature, steam is passed tlu’ough the 
mass, and is decomposed, the result being an 
inflammable gas which consists of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide. The mixture after passing 
through a washing arrangement is conveyed to 
a gas-holder; and it can bo burnt with the help 
of one of the now incandescent burnci'S furnisliod 
with a magnesia mantle, the light given being 
far more intense than that of oi’dinary gas. The ; 
cost of the gas is sixpence per thousand cubic 
feet; but the maintenance of the magnesia mantles 
iuises the price to about double that sum. This 
gas contains but a small proportion of that 
compound of sulphur and carbon which causes 
such destruction to books and pictures. But 
this small amount has the advantage of rendering 
the gas sufficiently odorous to enable an escape to 
be easily detected. It is stated that the water- j 
gas system is in use in more than two hundred | 
and fifty towns in America. It is particularly 
adapted to the needs of an isolated country- 
house. 

According to La Nature, another kind of gas 
is being turned to a useful purpose in some coal- 
XQines near Aix-la-Chapclle. By means of a 
system of piping, the fire-damp is carried to the 
surface of the ground and used for heating pur¬ 
poses. Tlie system is said to bo perfectly suc¬ 
cessful ; and is not only interesting but of great 
importance when wo remember that this gas is 
the cause of explosions in coal-mines, ^’he now 
process is therefore something m(»re than the 
mere utilisation of a waste product 

Some excitement has recently been caused at 
Brighton by the appearance of a dogcart driven 
by electricity. Tlie electric motor is placed under 
the body of the vehicle, and acts upon one of the 
wheels by a chain from a counter-shaft, the power 
being provided by sixteen small electric accuinu- 
lators which are placed under the seats. The 
speed of this novel vehicle depends upon the 
naturo df the road. Upon asphalt it amounts to 
nine miles an hour; but on an ordinary soft 
Macadam rtmd this speed is reduced to less than 
half. With two passengers, the dogcart will 
ascend a moderate incline without difficulty. 

It is s^id tj}at a French experimenter has 
succeeded in making an artificial silk. The basis 
of Uus m^^rial is a collodion made by dissolving 


nitro-cellulose in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
This mixture is placed in a reservoir which is 
furnished with a blowpipe, through which the 
viscid liquid is forced in a fine stream. The fluid 
thread is projected into another vessel filled with 
acidulated water, which has the property of 
hardening it, and bestowing upon it the appear¬ 
ance of tmo silk. It is then rapidly dried in a 
current of air, and is wound on a suitable reel. 
It is of a gray colour, and can be easily subjected 
to the action of diflerent dyes. 

It seems that the monkeys on a certoin island 
oil' the coast ot South Burma have discovered for 
themselves the e<liblo ev<‘elloncG of the oyster. 
Mr Alfred Carpenter of Bombay states that he has 
K‘cn these animals select stones from the sea-bcarh 
ol a size whicli they can easily gra^^p, and open the 
oysters by striking the upper valve of Iho shell 
until it breaks; the operator then <‘aroiul]y ex¬ 
tracts the oy.^tcr with finger and thumb, and 
api)!ircntly enjoys it. 

The Eitfcl Tower, which is to form such a note¬ 
worthy feature at the coming Paris Exhibition, 
has already been completed up to a height of about 
two hundred feet, being ouo-fifth of the altitude 
whic-h it is ultimately to attain. Its total height 
will therefore be about two and a half times the 
height of St Paul’s Cathedral; and from it a 
womloriul view of Paris will be presenteil. In 
addition to its use as a means of extracting money 
from visitors to the Exhibition, it is proposed to 
establish on the summit of this tower an oh''cr- 
vatoiy for scientific purpo.s(‘s. 

Our roadci’s will remember that, at the recent 
C’olonies Exhibition in Bondon, a large collection 
of fruits from the antipodes was shown. It. was 
thus seen that it w’as possible to transport per- 
iffliable fruits from one side of the earth to the 
other, and yet present them to consumers in first- 
rate condition. The idea has been iurilier e.v- 
panded recently, the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer 2'hamcit having brought to London a 
lai^e consignment of Australian oranges. The 
experiment is a successful one, and rctlccts much 
credit on its Dr Storcr of Kydno)'. 

This gentleman l.a i und that oranges can he 
kept for an almost indefinite* period if packed in 
saivdust or in paper which has been soaked in 
some antisejitic preparation. 

The inuch-discuss(?d law relating to oleo-mar- 
garine came into force on the Isfc of January, 
and already a number of traders have been piose- 
cuted and fined for not observing its tonditioiis. 
A curious teat for distinguishing between the.->e 
compounds imd true butter comes from New 
Jei-sey. A g^Titlcman there who was engaged in 
analysing several mjp])le8 of oleo-margorine and 
butler left these samp^s in his laboratory for a 
niglit The next morning he found tliat the mice 
harl been busy at the dishes; but they had care¬ 
fully avoided the false, and confined their atten¬ 
tions to the true butter. In case this should be 
due to mere chance, some otlicr samples were the 
next evening spread out for their scrutiny, and 
again the oleo-inai^arine was left intact at the 
cxpensi^of the butter. On placing a dish of oleo- 
mai^arinf in the same place but without any 
butter ju its company, it was found that the mice 
had eaten of the compound very sparingly. It 
thus appears that the little animals can distinguish 
between butter and its imitation, and tha^they 
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will eat the latter, but not if they can get the true 
article. 

Nelson’s flagship the Victory^ which for more 
than fifty years has been moored at Portsmouth, 
and has been visited by thousands of people, has 
recently been overhauled in consequence of a leak 
which placed the old vessel in some jeopardy, 
^le condition of the ship is found to be very 
much better than wius anticipated, most of the 
timbers being as firm as when the vessel was 
launched. The Victory is now to be renovated, 
and will once more be placed in its old position. 

There is an erroneous notion which is very 
widely spread, that the ice which fonns on water 
is free of any impurities which that water may 
contain, and there is little doubt that many cases 
of disease may be traced to the confidence which 
exists in the truth of this dogma. Some recent 
experiments have been ma<le in the United States 
which show that the notion has no foundation in 
fact. Various substances were purposcOy disscjlved 
in water, which wati*r was then trozen, it being 
found that the ice forming upon the water con¬ 
tained rather more of the dissolved solids than 
a similar weight of the water We m*ed 

hardly point out that the use ol Kte is far inoi-e 
common in America than it is liere, it being 
regarded ns a necessary rather than a luxury. 
Several epidemics have been traced in that country 
to the use of impure ice. 

Professor Bonney believes that in the futui'O, 
when growth of population causes the XUamca 
and the Lea to become too conlaminaled for pot¬ 
able uses, it may be necessary to establish a system 
of double supply; one of a pure descrip/iou for 
drinking, and the other for more common uses. 
He projihesies that ultimately London will have 
to derive its water-supply Irom Nortli Wales, *0 
change of conditions which ^vould involve a cost 
of about twelve millions sterling. 

_ The vice-consul at La Roclielle has just pub¬ 
lished a Report in which ho cautions British 
merchants against frauds which are becoming 
common in the Prench brandy trade. In his 
district, owing to the almost total extinction of 
the vineyards, a beverage called claret is made 
from steeping raisins and currants in water and 
mixing the compound with clieap ?^pani^ll wine. 
In other districts in I’rance where the vineyards 
have suffered in the same why, brandy, so called, 
is made of a mixture oi beetroot and cheap 
German spirit. This horrible compound is sent 
from Germany to Bordeaux or some other Prench 
port for what it really is, and is then re-marked 
and sent to Lomlon as cognac. In one case 
of fraud of this description, t^, offender was 
sentenced to a year’s impri&qjj^rfCnt and a heavy 
fine. It is to bo hoped*' that in future cases, 
the French government v’lll publish the names 
of the correspondents of tliese rascally dealers an 
this coimtry, so that consumei^ may know whom 
to avoid. 

^ Some interesting particulars concerning the dis- 
tilUtion of peppermint and lavender at one of the 
principal factories at Mitcham, London,, a neigh¬ 
bourhood which has long been famous for these 
products, Imve irecently appeared in th^ Cli&mid 
and Druggist, During the past year, threc^ thou¬ 
sand pounds of the essential oil of peppermint 
were distilled at this one factory, A large 
portiof. uf the mint is grown on land belongjng 


to the place; '£>ut a great deal is brought in by 
^wers in the surrounding villag<s. lie best 
oil is obtained from Ae white mint, and this 
sells at from forty-five to fifty shillings a pound. 
With regard to lavender, the past season has been 
the bebt for many years, and five liundred pounds 
of oil were produced at this distillery. Only th^ 
leaves of the plant arc placed in the still, as 
lulmixture with the stems is found to be pre¬ 
judicial to the flavour. 

A strange instance of poetical license was 
alluded to by Sir Robert Ball, Royal Astro^ 
nomer for Ireland, during a recent lecture at the 
Royal Institution on the Moon. After quoting 
Wolfe’s celebrated ]-»oem, 21ig Burial of Sir John 
Mnorcy in which it will be reineuibercd occur the 
words, * by the struggling moonbeams’ misty 
light,’ he pointed out that Professor Naysmyth 
had proved coiiclusivcdy by calculation that on 
the night that Sir John Moore wa.s buried at 
Ooiiiinia, there could have been no moonlight at 
all. lie albo stated that tome years ago, when lie 
had mentioned this to the President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, that gentleman replied : ‘ It is all 
very well; but Wolfe’s statement that there was 
moonlight on the night of the battle of Corunna 
will live long alter all your astronomical calcula¬ 
tions have been forgotten.’ 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Jonathan Swift wrote those oft-quoted lines to 
the effect tliut the Ilea has smaller fleas that on 
him prey, and that these have smaller still, and 
so on ad injinUum We are reminded of tbe.se 
words in reading the appendix to Miss Ormerod’s* 
pamphlet on the Hessian Kly. It will be remem¬ 
bered that during last summer it was tliscovered 
that this dreaded fly was accompanied m its visit 
to this country by a parasite, which would pro¬ 
bably help more in its extermination than any 
means which could be adopted by its human 
enemies. Miss Drmcrod has succeeded in hatch¬ 
ing out a number of these parQ.«iles, and seven 
distinct varieties have been already identified. 
It has further been provcil that these parasites 
arc all of Russian origin, and so the susjricion 
that the fly cuinc originally from-Russia is in 
this way confirmed. , 

A curious Museum is in course of arrangement 
at Pans, oiul a very handsome building for its 
accommodation has been erected near the Troca- 
dcro I’alace. This building xviR contain a won¬ 
derful collection of idols and other objects formed 
by M. Guimet to illustrate the different religions 
of the world. Here will be touiid divinities from 
Rgyjit, Japan, China, India, Greece, Italy, and 
various other countries. In another part of tho 
building there will be rooms for tlie use of 
students. This interesting Museum will bo 
opened in a few months’ time. 

Again W'c have to chronicle the Joss of a 
number of lives during the past year by mining 
explosions. The deaths from this cause amounted 
to one hundred and forty-two, or thirteen more 
than in the previous year; but as this tiumber 
is considerably below the average for the* ten 
years ending 1886, we cannot say that it is alto¬ 
gether unsatisfactory. Defective safety lamps and 
shot-firing are credited with most of these sad 
fatalities; hut we may hope thaj the^stringent 
measures which have now come into force under 
the new Mines Regulation Act will •go fiur to 
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diminish them. In this connection, we may 
remark that .we have recently seen some mine^ 
safety lamps which seem^ to promise much Iot 
tlie future. These lamps are the outcome of 
SchanschiefTs portabh? electric battery, and they 
seem to he simplicity itself. They arc only a 
trifle heavier than th§ lamps now in use, are 
*portahlc, will give a good light for eight hours 
without attention, at a cost of about one ptmny. 
When the battery solution is exhausted, it is 
simply turned out, ami fresh solution poured in, 
fi, work which occupies only a few seconds, and 
can be done by an unskilled hand. There arc 
two or three forms of this new lamp: the first 
gives four times the light of the old safety lamp ; 
the second gives seven times that light; and there 
is a much larger form of lamp designed for special 
situations where three or four men can work 
together. In this case the battery is upon wheels, 
and the light is placed above it, and can be fixed 
at any convenient height. 

A new method of preserving live fish, which 
seems to depend upon some phenomenon that it is 
at present difficult to explain, has been patented 
in America. The discoverer is Mr W. 0. Muri)hy, 
of New York city, who found, from numerous 
experiments, th<at fish can be kept alive for a 
long time without either change of air or water, 
by placing them in a res.sel partly filled with 
water, but hermetically sealed. Fi^h so placi*d 
in a closed jar were found alive and appai’cntly 
in good health at the end of three wcoks^ confine¬ 
ment ; while fisli placed at the same time in an 
•open jar of water all died within forty-eight liours. 
It was also f()un<l that when the air in the jar 
containing the fiah and water was compressed, 
their life was still further prolonged. It has been 
suggested that the reason for these strange results 
lies in the fact that the water in the jar which 
is hermetically sealed does not undergo such rapid 
changes as water left in an open vessel. But the 
discovery is one which will be of very great use 
'in the carriage and transportation of fish. Sports¬ 
men, too, will appreciate a method which will 
permit them to carry live bait for an indefinite 
period. 

UTItIBATION OF WASTE rRODCCTS. 

In a paper read before the Sheffield Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Mr Alfred H. Allen, 
President of the Society of Public Analysts, said: 
‘Another waste product which is deservedly 
appreciated as a manure consists in tlie sweep¬ 
ings and combings from woollen manufactories, 
known as “shoddy.” Formerly, this was applied 
to the land in the raw state. The grease with 
which it was saturated acted as a preservative, 
and therefore detracted from its value as a 
manure; but no one would now think of neglect¬ 
ing to extract the grease from the wool before 
employing it on the land. The recovered grease 
is now recognised as a valuable secondary pro¬ 
duct ; and when purified, the stearin or solid 
portfon makes its appearance in the form of 
night-lights, and the olein or liquid part goes 
back to the woollen manufacturers to be used 
again. 

‘ In the manufacture of soap, glycerine is pro¬ 
duced in cncfi’mous quantities as a secouaajy 
product. 'Of the two chief processes of treamg 


fats, one produces good glycerine but inferior 
soap, and the other produces good soap but 
inferior glycerine. The quantity of glycerine 
hitherto wrown away in the soap-lyes has been 
something enormous, but now much of it is 
recovered. Thus at the works of Messrs Gossage, 
at 'Widnes, the largest soap-works in the world, 
the soap-lyes arc boiled down, the salt separated, 
and the concentrated liquid distilled, whereby 
glycerine is obtained, which receives an enormous 
fmplication in the manufacture of nitroglycerine. 
This, when soaked up in one-third of its weight 
of a porous earth called lieselgvJtry forms the well- 
known explosive dynamite, which is produced in 
one single works to the extent of several tons per 
day. The glycerine produced from the waste 
Roap-lyes at Messrs wssage^s works was often 
found unsuitable for its intended purpose, in 
consequence of containing sulpho-cyaniues and 
other cyanogen compounds. By a process 
imtentecl by myself and Mr Benjamin Nickels, 
these products are wholly removed from the 
soap-lyes, and tlius a glycerine can be obtained 
from the impure source employed at Widnes aa 
good in quality as that of any other origin. 
Curiously enough, this process, which has been 
now successfully at work at Widnes for some 
time, will shortly become unnecessary, owing to 
the introduction of an improved pr<>ces.s of pre¬ 
paring the alkali used for saponifying the lat. 
By tliis process, due to Matnicson and Ilaw- 
lie/ek,^ it will be freed from the objectionable 
sulphur and cyanogen compounds which hitheito 
had passed into the glycerine. At the same time 
the cyanogen compounds arc destroyed, they will 
be converted into the useful form of ammonuu 
Truly, “ the whirligig of time brings round its 
rwvcnges.” ’ 

IF YOU WKBE IIEEE. 

Ip you were here, how pleasant life would be; 

Kow bweet the of the closing year; 

The lire, how \iarm and blight, my hcait how fiec, 

If you were here ! 

Whate’er befell, I would not shed a tear, 

So I might spend my life in ministry 

Oil }ou, M'hom death has made so jiassiug dear. 

Bo you e’er mourn the past, and tliink of me • 

Ala.s • I would not need my heart to cheer 

With hopes forlorn—nor from daih dreams to flee. 

If you were here ! 

r. W. Boose. 

Conducfh»«4iCHAikrBEBa’s Journal bogs to direct 
tho attention of Oo^hiusyTOBS to the following notice: 

All communications ihould be addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 339 High Streep Edinburgh’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure tlieir safe return if ineligible. All Manc- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of adrice or 
otherwise, aliotdd have Ute wrUer'a Name and Addreaa 
•wnUen upon them IN FULL. 

4f//. Offerings of Verso should invariably be accompanied 
by a ^tnped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied ike Editor wUl 
do his desf to insure the safe return of incligii/le papers. 

Printed and Published by W. & E. Chaubsbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Xtow, IiOKUON, and 339 High Street, Edinj^RGB. 
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IN A TURKISH CITY. 

FIRKT PAPER. 

There are still some places left in the world 
where a man may feel in exile. Ihiilways, 
steamers, and telegraph lines have brought most 
parts of Europe within easy reach of tluj omni¬ 
present travelling gentleman known to residents 
abroad as the T. G. There is an Engbslf society 
of one sort or another in most foreign towns; 
and where there is no society, tlierc is/t Rritish 
merchant or two, or some one ti'ying for a con¬ 
cession, or some one financing a railway. A man 
does not feel himself absolutely in exile wltcn 
he can hear his own langui^e spoken occa.sion- 
ally by residents or visitors ; but here in Scutari 
—or Scodra, as it should 2 >ropcrly be culled—we 
so seldom sec a T. G.’s face, or lieur any English 
voices but our own, that we may fairly consider 
ourselves in exile. The jilaoo itself seems utterly 
ignored by the av(*rage Englishman. If I teil 
him I am going to Scodra, he suys : * O yes ! ’ but 
his face shows that the name conve)’s no impres¬ 
sion to his mind. If 1 say ; ‘It’s generally called 
Scutari in Europe,’ his face lights uj), if he be 
a person of intelligence, and he replies: ‘Oh, 
of course—where the Grimean cemeteries arc.’ 
Unfortunately, it is just whci-e the Crimean 
cemeteries arc not; but as people on the con¬ 
tinent have resolved to call the capital of North 
Albania and the suburb cd.Uonstantinoide by the 
same name, the mistake will naturally continue 
to occur. Not only i - the jdace so difficult of 
access that it is almost impossible to reach it in 
less than ten days from England, but the ^'ost, 
that great solace of the exile, is extremely irre¬ 
gular. Letters come quickly enough as far as 
Trieste; but then they are put on board an 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, and spend nearly a 
week dawdling down the Adriatic, •till they 
reach San Giovanni di Hedna, which is^one of 
the worst ports in European Turkey, and that 
is saying a very great deal. Scodra is about 
twenty xxules from the sea-coast,* and each in¬ 


sulate possesses a 2 )ostman, who takes it in his 
turn to ride down to the jiort to meet the sleamiu* 
and bring back the mails. Wlien the weather 
is bad, the boats do not touch at Medua, so the 
postman has the pleasure of seeing the Lloyd go 
by to Corfu, and of spending the time at fever- 
stricken Medua somehow or other till its return. 
Sometimes there is (|uite a collection of postmen, 
who have handed over their mail-bags to the 
Lloyd agent, and are waiting to receive the post 
when the steamer does touch. But supposiil^ 
the gale to moderate suflieiently for this, the 
difticultics of the jwstmen ui*c not over. We 
always talk of the ‘road’ to Medua, but it is 
only by courtesy, for, strictly sjieaking, there 
is not even a track for the greater jKirt ’of the 
way. 

In the summer, it is all jdain sailing; the 
boats touch with commendable regulaiaty ; the 
river Drill is low, and the postman ambles along 
the level bank'j, or occasionally in the dried-up 
bed of the stream. But in winter it is a vciy 
different thing; the Dnn lias no respect for 
banks, and not content with llouding all the 
plain, carves out new <‘ourses for itself now and 
then which puzzle the most experienced jiostman. 
Sometimes he has to wade, sometimes he has to 
borrow a londra or canoe and pnddio across the 
river; and sometimes lie gets iutercei>tcd for a 
week, and the precious mails for which we arc 
longing with the impatience only known to exiles 
have to be stored in a damp hut, waiting until the 
rush of watew be past. 'The postal officials, too, 
in Europe have vague notions as to our where¬ 
abouts. A letter plainly addressed ‘Albania’ 
has been sent to America, and returned from 
Albany, N. Y., with the inscription, ‘Try Europe 
and a parcel after having been despatol!e<^ from 
England was no more heard of for months, until 
one fine day a Turkish postman arrived with it 
safe and sound. It had ^en sent to Constantin¬ 
ople by a clerk who was too sharp to pay atten¬ 
tion to the address, and thence cA*ried*acro88 the 
j^ninsula by a zaptieJi at an enormdUs expense 
of time'and trouble.^ It is such little confre- 
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im^s as these, that inake us welcome so heartilv 
tiic solemn face and long grizzled moustaches ^ 
Qiovanni the postman, as he jogs up the road 
from the bazaar w'ith the mailbags swinging at 
his eaddle-bow. 

*^It is a queer land this \ a land of upside-down ; 
where men wcjjr petticoats and w’omen trousers; 
where women I’ide astride and men ride side¬ 
saddle ; where men air themselves in their best 
clothes, while women do the work and carry the 
burdens; a land where justice is quite as blind 
as she is elsewhere, and quite as frequently pops 
the innocent man into prison and lets the real 
oifender go free, although she does not disdain 
to raise a comer of the bandage over her eyes, 
when the right sort of oil is applied to allay the 
itching that troubles ber palm. But here is a 
stout little gentleman in the Stambouli uniform, 
with his fez slightly on the back of his head, and 
his hands crossed behind him, twiddling a string 
of amber bends. lie is a jovial-looking little 
man, although he does walk so slowly and 
solemnly, with his two secretaries or attendants 
behind him. He represents the blind goddess 
here, for he is, let us say, the supreme j^ulgc of i 
the mercantile court. He is also a Greek, and j 
therefore a plausible and unscrupulous rogue. | 
SVith what a charming air of old-fashioned c,our-! 
tesy he salutes us; how politely and even elo¬ 
quently he discourses of indilfcrent topics of the 
day \ In his court he is just as polite ; but the 
suitors know that it is quite as well to have^the 
judge on their side, and that his taste for antique 
and curious works of art is rather more expensive 
than his salary will permit him to gratify; and 
•so, somehow or other, before an important case 
comes on, valuable rugs or chased silver orna¬ 
ments find their way to the judge^s house as 
presents. Should Barhelushi and Skrcli go to 
l|w, and should Burbelushi, foolishly relying on ! 
what he considers the justice of his cause, omit 
to play a counter-move to the gloriously patterned 
carpet that has mysteriously found its way from 
Skrcli^s house to the President's, he will inevit¬ 
ably lose his case; tlie matter is too simple for 
a moment’s doubt. But let us suppose that a 
friend of Barbolushi informs our little acquaint¬ 
ance that a pistol with a magnificently carved 
silver butt is awaiting his acceptance, and that 
only Barbelushi’s native modesty has prevented 
: him from offering it long since as a testimony of 
; regard for so upright and learned a judge; then 
the matter becomes more complicated, and it 
requires all the ingenuity and tact of a Greek 
to see that justice be done. 

Wften the case comes on, the President of the 
court is even more courteous and affable than 
usual to the litigants; he has weighed the matter 
over well, and has decided, we will say, that he 
has plenty of ssarpets for present j that Bar- 
belnshi’s pistol is a very lumdsonte specimen, 
and that Ji^rhaps, by judicious hints, the*€eUow to 


it, which he knows is in existence, may be enticed 
from Barbelushi’s house to his own. When the. 
arguments have been heard, the President and 
his two colleagues confer over the matter brfore 
giving their judgment, and the former speaks very 
strongly in favour of the justice of Barbelushi’s 
case —80 strongly, in fact, that the two colleagues, 
seeing which way the wind is blowing, and being 
too wise in tbeir generation to oppose their chief, 
give their votes lor Baibclusbi. Thereupon, the 
President plays a master-stroke, and gives his own 
vote for Skreli; but being outvoted, judgment is 
given for Barbclushi. *1110 latter, rejoiced at 
winning his suit, returns the judge his most grate¬ 
ful thanks for the eminent justice and skill in 
the law displayed by His Excellency; and goii^ 
home, at once despatches the second pistol as an 
earnest of his gratitude. 

But poor Skreli is naturally much disappointed, 
and fancies that his carpet is lost for nothing. 
However, h(‘ is too good a fish to bo thrown away, 
80 the President takes the first opportunity of con¬ 
doling with him on his misfortune, and assures 
him that it was entirtdy owing to the majority 
being on the other side; for that, as the records 
of the court show, he himself voted for Skreli. 
And all this is said with so much apparent sym¬ 
pathy, and with to much sorrow that his efforts 
should have been unavailing, that the simple 
Skrcli is almost consoled for his loss, and goes 
home i.*esolving that befoi'e his next lawsuit a 
much better carpet sliall have become tlie pro¬ 
perty of so worthy and upright a judge. And 
thus all parties jirc quite satisfied ; and the law, 

! as in other parts of the world, gets the oyster, 
w^iile the litigants get the shells. 

But tricks however cunning get seen through 
at last, and the judge and his predecessors in office 
are no doubt largely responsible for that hole in 
tlie wall of the house opposite us. The owner of 
the house evidently does not think his white 
wall disfigured by the hole, for he has not taken 
the trouble to plaster it up, though it is probably 
' plugged on the inside to keep out the draught. 
There are two kinds of justice in this country, 
and that bullet-hole will serve as the visible sign 
of one, as the President of the court does of the 
otlier. Long before the Ottomans were heard of, 
the law of the blood-feud rind of the respon¬ 
sibility of the family for the misdeeds of all 
its members, was the only code known; and i 
as yet the Albanians have not become suffi- : 
cicntly civilised to perceive the advantages of ^ 

t overnment metnod, and so those of them ' 
have ih»4sjui3ced much with Europeans, ! 
their pi8toI?*^'^en they meet an enemy, 
d of dragging him before the court The 
Mussulmans of the city and the Christians of i 
the mountains go everywhere with pistols and 
yataghan in their belt; only the Christians of the 
city carry no arm& The justice of the law-court I 
is uncertain, expensive, and unsuited to a nation 
of warriors; while the hlood-feud is honourable, 
and costs no more than a charge of powder and a 
bullet,‘and so the streets and bazaar of Scodra 
continue''to be enlivened by an interchange of 
shots,‘-whenever the members of families which 
have blood between them encounter one an¬ 
other. ^ 

Jjut the sul^ect is too vast for consideration , 
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at this moment; let ne, before we ^ any forther, .bnt Albania is a land of surprises,-and therefore, 
try to realise what kind of a town it is we are in. ’gentle reader, we will note things while they are 
For this purpose, the best thing to do is to ascend fresh and strange, and J»eforo the novelty has 
the low hill just under the castle, for from that had time to wear off 

point we shall be able to see the country all round__ 

us and the city at our feet Looking out to the m n t a sr n m i' j x n x x • 

north-east, we see a wide plain hemmed in on IHISMOKTALCOIL. ^ 

all sides by lofty mountains ; the great Lake of By grant allek, Ar'moR op ‘In Ail Bharkb/ vm 
Scodra stretches away from the base ot the castle „„ 

rock to the mountains of Montenegro, the steep xi—siKE OE swim ? 

cliffs springing directly from the water on its Hugh was selfish, lieartloss, and unscrupulous; 
western shore, bnt with a broad flat plain between but he was not physically a cowai^, a cur, or a 
the lake and the mountains to the east lielow paltcrer. Without one second’s thought, ho rushed 
us hes the city. tho wide low red-tiled roofs of aown to the water’s edge, and balancing 

its houses half hidden by the thick foliage of its r • f i At i • \ i ^ 

trees. Every house stands by itself, shut olf from ® ^ “’f 

its neighbours by a higli M'al'l, and snrronndod by the roots of tlic big tree, he dived boldly 

its ganlen, except in tin* Christian quartoi', where current, against whose terrific force 

t‘he houses arc generally smaller, and in many already struggled so vainly on the 

instances without gardens. Here and there is an morning of his first arrival at Whitestrand. 
open space, dotted all over with white tombstones, Elsie had had but a few seconds’ start of him ; 
carved at tlie top to represent a turban ; and from with his pow'erful arms to aid him in the quest, 
among the trees the tml slender minarels of some j^uat surely overtake and save her liefore she 
J co«ld drowu, even in that mad and Bwirling tidal 


the centre of the town, a red flag marks* the 
Konuk or government house and barracks of the 


He (lung himself on the M'ater with all 


troops; while the other flagstafl's that apjxsar force, and goaded by remorse, i)ity, and love 
above feoiue of tlie houses near, distinguish the —^Ij ho loved her, he loved her—he drew 
residences of the consuls. 'I'o our right, and on unwonted strength from the internal fires, as lie 
the outskirts of the city, staiidb a huge gaunt pushed back the fierce flood on either side with 
building, with no ornament or decoration on its arms and thews of feverish energy. At each strong 
plain plastered walls; this is the Roman Catholic push, he moved forward apace with the gli<Uug 
cathedral; and on Sundays and hol^'-days it is currenl^ and in the cour-i^e of a few stout strokes 
crowded w'ilh moiiutaincorfl and (’hnstij^n towns- he was already many yards on hi.s way seawawl 
men. from the point at winch he had originally started. 

On a steep rock to our left is the ancient castle, But his boots and clothes clogged his movements 
now crumbling into ruin, and shorn of its strengtli terribly, and his sleeves in particular so impeded 
by tlu' jiroximity of Alouiit Tarabos, to which his* arms that he could hardly use them to any 
modern artillery has given the command of the sensible advantage. Ho felt conscious at once 
key of North Albania; and beyond, the Boiana that, under such hampering conditions, it would 
winds slowly through fat lowlands to the sea. be impossible to swim ior many minutes at a 
Behind^us to the south-west is the ri<-h plain stretch. He must find Elsie and save her almost 
of the Zadrima, cut up in every direction by the immediately, or both must go down and drown 
erratic wandi'rings of the Driii ; and then a range together. 

of hills, w'hich hides the Adriatic Irom our view, He wanted nothing more than to drown with 
and forms the port of San Ciovanni di Medua her now. ‘Elsie, Elsie, my darling Elsie’’ he 
by sending a spur out into the sen. Crueliod cried aloud on the top of the wave. To 15se 
in between the Boiana and tlie castle rock is the Elsie was to lose eveiything. The sea was run- 
bazaar, a network of narrow stri^ets, each one of ning high as lie neared the bar, and Mlsie had 
which is d(‘Volcd to a 8<jparate trade. The bazaai* disappeared as if by magic, blven in tliat dark 
serves the men of Scodra instead of a club. Every black water on that mooiilcs-s night he wondered 
man has his little shop wdiether he does any busi- he couldn’t catch a single glimpse of her white 
ness or not, and there he sits and gossips with dress by the reflected starlight. But the truth 
his friends, smoking cigarette.^ and drinking coffee was, the current had sucked her under—sucked 
till about half an hour before wlien he her under wildly with its irresistible force, only 

fneoe l.i- .a..,.] ...'<....1... *_ VJ_ i_ a_ ai* _1____ _1_ i_H ... _v " 


rises, shuts up his shop, anil^v .ixirhs to his hg 
leaving the Woar and as vcalth to the cal!! 
the night-watchers onlv 


he her under wildly with its irresistible force, only 
4 )K, to fling her up again, a senseless burden, where 
sea and river met at last in fierce conflict among 
the roaring breakers that danced and shivered 


do things in leisurely fashion at Scodra. niion the shallow bar. , 

There arc no startling adv(»rtisomente, no flaming He swam about blindly, looking round him 
posters. If a merchant knows you, he will offer on every side through the thick darkness with 
you coffee and cigarettes as a matter of course. If eager eyes for some ^impe of Elsie’s whiteydress 
you press him, he will show you his goods, but he in a stray gloom of starlight; but he sawpot a 
will not worry you to buy; nay, if he has notliing trace of her presence anywhere. Groping and 
to your tostc, lie will tell you of a friend or neigh- feeling his way still with numbed limbs, that 
Dour who may perhaps be able to sqiiply your grew weary and stiff with the frantic effort, he 
wants. He never sells at an alarming Mcrifioe, battled on through the gulling eddy till he 
uor even conwderably under cost price; hut wliat reached the breakers on the bar itselfi There, 
ne dOM sell is thoroughly good, and well worth his strength proved of no avail—he* might as 
wnai ne asks for it. It seems incredible athirst well have tried to stem Niagara. •The great 
to a visitw coming from Europe or from Qre^ ; waves^ falling their serried line against’jfche stream 
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from the land, caught him and twisted him abou^ 
resistlessly, raising him now aloft on their foam-' 
ing crest, dashing him now down deep in their 
h(3low trough, and then flinging him oack again 
over some great curling mountain of water far 
<pi to the current frqm which he had just 
eiperged with his stout endeavour. For ten 
minutes or more he struggled madly against those 
titanic enemies: then his courage and his muscle 
failed together, and he gave up the unequal con¬ 
test out of sheer fatigue and physical inability to 
continue it longer. It was indeed an awful and 
appalling situation. Alone there in the dark, 
whirled about by a current that no man could 
stem, and confronted with a rearing wall of 
water that no man could face, he threw himsell 
wearily back for a moment at full length, and 
looked up in his anguish from his lioating couch 
to the cold stars overhead, whose faint light the 
spray every instant hid from his sight as it 
showered over him from the curling crests of 
the great billows beyond him. And it was to 
this that he had driven poor innocent, trustful, 
wronged Elsie 1 the one woman he had ever 
truly loved 1 the one woman who, with all 
the force of a profound nature—proloundcr ten 
thousand times than his own—had truly loved 
him! ^ 

Elsie was tossing up and down tlicrc just as 
hopelessly now, no doubt. But El.sie had no 
pangs of conscience added to torment her. She 
had only a bix)ken lieart to reckon with. 

• He let himself float idly where wind and 
waves might happen to bear him. '^fherc was 
no help for it: he could swim no farther. It 
was ail over, all over now. Elsie w'as lost, and 
for all the rest he cared that moment less than 
nothing, Winifred! He scorned and hated her 
very name. He might drown at his ca^e, for 
anything he would ever do himself to priivent 
it Tlie. waves broke over him again ancl (igain. 
He let them burst across his face or limbs, and 
floated on, without endeavouring to swim or 
giiide himself at all. Would he never sink I 
Was he to float and float and float like this 
to ail eteniity ? 

*Roar—roar—roar on the bar, eacli roar growing 
fainter and fainter in his cars. Clearly receding, 
receding still The current was carrying him 
away from it now, and whirling liim along in 
a back eddy, that set strongly south-westward 
towards the dike of the salt marshes. 

He let himself drift w’herever it might take 
him. It took him back, back, back, steadily, 
till he saw the white crest of the breakers on 
the ridge extend like a long gray line in the 
dim distance upon the sea beyond him. He was 
well into safer water by this time: the estiuiry 
W'as only very rough here. He might swim if 
he dhose. But he did not choose. He cared 
nothing for life, since Elsie was gona In a 
fludd^ revulsion of wild despair, a frantic burst 
of hqDetess yearning, he knew, for the first time 
in hit whole lif^ now it was too late, how truly 
and deeply and intensely he had loved her. As 
truly and deeply as he was capable of loving 
anybody or anything on earth except himself; 
and tha^ alter all, was nothing much to boost 
of. • 

Still, it tvas enough to overwhelm him for the 
moment agonies 6f r^orse and regret and 


pity, and to make him long just then and there 
for instant death, as the cosiest escape 


for instant death, as the cosiest escape 
own ongnr and accusing conscience. He 
to die; he yearned and prayed for i^./But’ 
death obstinately refused to come to his aid. He 
turned himself round on his face .now, and 
striking out just once with his wearied thighs, 
gazed away blankly towards the foam on the 
bar, where EUie’s body must still be tos^ng in a 
horrible ghastly dance of death amongA^^HKi^^ 
ing breakers. 

As he looked, a gleam of ruddy light showed 
for a second fi*om a masthcivi just beyond the 
bar. A smack—a smack! coining in to tne river! 
The sight refilled him with a laifit fresh hope. 
That hope uas too like despairbut still it 
was something. He swam out once more with 
the spasmodic energy of utter despondency. The 
smack might still be in time to save Elsie! 
He would make his way out to it, though it 
ran him down ; if it ran him down, so much 
the better * he would shout aloud at, the top 
of his voice, to oiitroar the breakers: ‘A lady 
is drowning I Save her !—f^ave her ! ’ 

lie struck out again with mad haste through 
the back current. Thi.s time, he had to fight 
against it with his weariinl limbs, and to plough 
his way by prodigious efforts. The rurrent was 
stronger, now he came to face it, than he had 
at all imagined when he merely let himself drift 
on its snilace. Battling with all his might against 
the fierce swirls, he hardly seemed to make any 
Leiulway at all through the angry w’ater. His 
strength was almost all used uji now ; he could 
M-arcidy last till he reached the smack.—(Ireat 
h(*avens, what was tlus>? She was turning!— 
she was turning ’ Tlie surf w.'vs too much for 
her timbei’s to endure. She couldn’t make the 
mouth of the creek. Slio was luffing seaward 
again, and it wa^ all up, all up with Ehic. 

It was Warren Belfb jawl, bearing down from 
Bowt'stoft, and trying foi* the lir.st time to enter 
the river through the wall of breakers. 

Oh, if only he had lain right in her path 
just then, as she rode over the waves, that she 
might run him down and sink him Jor ever, 
With his weight of infamy, beneath those curling 
billows! He couhl never endure to go asliore 
again—and to feel that he had virtually murdered 
Elsie. 

Elsie, Ehie, jioor murdered Elsie! He should 
hate to live, now he had murdered Elsie ! 

And then, a.s he battled still fiercely with the 
tide, in a flash of his nerves, he felt suddenly 
a wild spasn^f pain seize on botli liis thighs, 
and an utter diSaw^ment aflbet his entire faculty 
of boiUly motion. ITlta'* a paroxysm of cramp^ 
overwhelming—inexpressible—and it left him in 
one second powerless to move or think or act 
or x)lan, u mere dead log, incajiuble of anything 
but a cry of pain, and helpless as a baby lu the 
luiilst of that cruel and unheeding eddy. 

He flung himself back for dead on the water 
once more. A choking sensation seized hold of 
his senses. The sea was pouring in at his nostrils 
and hi^ ears. He knew he was going, and he 
was glad *to know it. He w'ould rather die than 
live wYth that burden of guilt upon his black 
soul. The waves washed over hie face in serried 
ranka He didn’t mind: he didn’t struggli; he 
didn’t try for one instant to save himself. He 
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flpated on, nncoascious at last, back, slowly back, 
toward the bank oi tbe salt mai^h* 

When Hugh Massinger next knew anything, 
he was conscious of lying at full length 

pn a very cold bed, and fumbling with his fingers 
to pull the bed-clothes closer around him. Ilut 
there were no bed-clothes, and everything about 
was sotdcing wet He must be stretched in a 
pool of water, he thought—so damp it was all 
round to the touch—with a soft mattress or couch 
spread- beneath him. He put out his hands to 
feel the mattress. He came upon mud, mud, deep 
liters of mud ; all cold and slimy in the diisk 
01 night And then with a flash he remembered 
all—Elsie dead! Elsie drowned !—and knew he 
was stranded by the ebbing tide on the edge 
of the embankment. No Iioikj of helping 
nov. With a violent effort, he roused himself 
to .consciousness, and crawh'd fi*cbly on his knees 
to the firm ground. It was diftieult work, lloim- 
dering through the mud, with his numb limbs; 
but he floundered on, upon hands and feet, till 
he reached the shore, and stood at last, dripping 
with brine and crusted with soft slimy tidal 
ooze, on the broad biiuk of the nioat<*d dike i 
that hemmed in the salt marshes from the mud- 
bank of the estuary. It was still dark night, 
but the moon had "risen. He <'onl(l hardly say 
what the time might bo, for his uateh had stopped, 
of course, by immershni in the water ; but be 
roughly guessed, by the look of the stars, it 
W'tts somewhere ahoiit hali-jiast ten. We have 
a vague sense of the lujiso of time even during 
sleep or other unconscious states; a»d Hugh 
was certain he couldn’t have been floating for 
much more than an hour (»r thereabouts. 

He gazed aiound him vaguely at the misty 
meadows. He was a mile or more I'rum the 
village inn. Tlie estuary, with its acrid flats of 
mud, lay between him and the laml at White- 
strand. Sheets tif white surf still shimmered 
dimly on the bar far out to sea. And Elsie was 
lost—lost to him irrevocably. 

He. sat down and pondered on the bank for 
a while. Those five minutes were the turning- 
point of his life. What .should he do and how 
comport himself under these sudden and awful 
and unexpected circumstances ? Dazed as he was, 
ho saw even then the full horror of the dilemma 
that hedged him in. Awe and shame brought 
him back with a rush to reason. If he went 
home and told the whole horrid truth, everybody 
would say he was Elsie’s murderer. Perhaps they 
would even suggest tliat he pushed her in—to 
get rid of her. He dared not tell it; he dared 
not face it Should he fly ‘Wllagc—the county 
-^the country?—That would be foolish and pre¬ 
cipitate indeed, not to say wicked; a criminal 
surrender.^ All was not lost, though Elsie was 
lost to him. In b’a calmer mood, no longer 
heroic^ with the throes ot despondency, sitting 
shivering there with cold in the keen breeze, 
between his dripping clothes, upon the bare swept 
bank, he said to himself many times over tliat 
all was not lost; he might still go back—and 
mar^ Winifred. • 

Hideous — horrible — ghastly — inhunry Ti: he 
reckoned even so his chances with Winifred. 

Tho shrewd wind blew chill upon his wet 
clothes. It bellowed and roared with ln(^rse 


groans round the stakes on the dike-sluices. His 
^ead was whirling still with asphyxia and numb¬ 
ness. He felt hardly in a condition to think or 
reason. But this was' a •crisis, a life-and-death 
crisis. He must pull himself together like a man, 
and work it all out, his doubtful course for the 
next three hours, or else sink for ever in a sea 
of obloquy, remembered only as Msie’s murderer. 
Everything was at stake for him—live or die. 
Should he jump once more into the cold wild 
stream—or go home quietly like a sensible man, 
and play his hand out to marry Winifred ? • 

If he meant to go, he must go at once. It 
wus no use to think of delaying or shilly-shallying. 
By eleven o’clock, the inn would be closed. He 
must steal in, unperceived, by the open Erench 
windows before eleven, if he intended still to keep 
the game going. But he must have his plan of 
action definitely mapped out none the less before¬ 
hand ; and to map it out, lie must wait a moment 
still; he must sum up chances in this despe¬ 
rate umci^cncy. 

Jiife ih a calculus of varying probabilities. Was 
it likely he had been perceived at the Hall that 
evening? Did anybody know he liad been walking 
with Elsie? 

He fancied not—he believed not.—lie was 
certain not, now be carnc to think of it Thank 
Heaven, he had made the appointment verbally. 
If he’d written a note, that damning evidence 
might have been produced against him at the 
coroner’s inmic^t. Inquast? Unless they found 
the body—Elsie’s body—pah ’ how hornble to 
think of—but still, a man must steel himself to 
face fact's, however ghastly and however horrible. 
Unless they found the body, then, there would 
be no inquest; and it only things were managed 
well and cleverly, there needn’t even be any 
innuiry. Unless they found the body—Elsie’s 
body!—poor Elsie’s body, whirled about by the 
waves!—Hut they would never find it—they would 
never find it. The current had sucked it imdei: 
at once, and carried it away careering madly to 
the sea. It woubl toss and whirl on the breakers 
for a while, and then sink unseen to the fathom¬ 
less abysses of the German Ocean. 

He hated himself for thinking all this—wi^h 
Elsie drowned—or not yet drowned even—and 
yet he thought it, because he was not man enough 
to face the alternative. 

Had Elsie told any one she was going to meet 
him ? No; she wouldn’t even tell Winifred of 
that, he was sure. She met him there often by 
appointment, it was true, but always quietly: 
they kept their meetings a profound secret 
between them. 

Hud any one seen them that evening together? 
He couldn’t remember noticing anybody.—How 
shrill the wind blew through his dripping clothes. 

It cut him in two; and his head reeled still.— 
No; nobody, nobody. He was quite safe upon 
tliat score at least Nobody knew he was out^’ 
with Elsie. ^ 

Could he go back, then, and keep it Allnuiet, 
saying nothing himself, but leaving the world to 
form its own conclusions ? A sudden thought 
flashed in an intuitive moment across his brain. , 
A Plan !—a Plan ! How happy I A Policy ! 
He saw his way out of it all at ^ce. ^He could 
set everything right by a simple method. Yes, 
that would do. It was bold, but notVisky.* He 
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might TO now: the scheme for the future was all 
matured. Nobody need ever suspect anything. 
A capital idea I Honour was saved; and ho 
might still go back and marry Winifred. 

Elsie de^l Elsie drowned I The world lost, 
and his life a blank I But he might still go back 
and marry Winifred. ' 

«He rose, and shook himself in the wind like a 
dog. The Plan was growing more definite and 
rounded in his nixud each moment He turned 
his face slowly towards the lights at Whiteatrand. 
The estuary spread between him and them with 
its wide liuid-lmts. Cold and tired os he was, he 
must make at all speed for the point where it 
narrowed into the running stream near Snade 
meadows. He must swim the nver there, with 
>vhat legs he had left, and cross to the village. 
There Wivs no time to be lost. It was neck or 
nothing. At all hazards, he must do his best to 
reach the inn before the doors were shut and 
locked at eleven. 

When, he left the spot where he had been 
tossed ashore, his idea for the future was fully 
worked out. He ran along the bank with eager 
haste in the direction of Whitestrond. Once only 
did he turn and look behind him. A ship’s light 
gleamed feebly in the ofling across the angry 
sea. She was beating up against a headwind to 
catch the breeze outside iowiirds Lowestoft or 
Yarmouth. 

WALES AS A GOLD-FIELD. 

Though gold is well known to be a widely dis¬ 
tributed metal, being found in greater or less 
abundance in almost every part of the glo^, we 
have for so long been accustomed to look upon 
California, Australia, and the Transvaal as the 
principal countries in which it occurs in quantity, 
that when the 'announcement was made a few 
months ago that it existed plentifully within the 
limits of our own island, tlie statement was re¬ 
ceived with some amount of incredulity. Geolo¬ 
gists have for some time been aware that Wales, 
like o&er parts of the United Kingftom, containeil 
gold, and mines have from time to time been 
wqrked, but the fact that they were eventually 
abandoned, naturally led to the inference that no 
profit was derived from them. Hence the dis¬ 
belief in the recent statement respecting the 
abundance of gold found there. 

Without going so far as to say, as some have 
assumed, that the gold ornaments worn by the 
ancient Britons were manufactured from Welsh 
metal, and that the Romans wrought gold in the 
Principality, it is certain that in the sixteenth 
centuiy Thomas Bushcll rented royal mines of 
Cities L both in Merionethshire and Cardigan¬ 
shire ; and in 1636 he was permitted to erect a 
mint at Aberystwith, ostensiWy for the purpose of 
coining his Cwdiganshire silver. It is asserted 
'^^at he lent his sovereign treasure eq_ual to two 
millfbj pounds; and as he only accounted for litUe 
more t|iafi one two-hundredth part of this in silver 
coin^e, the probabilities are that he worked up a 
large amount of gold found in the district; and in 
support of this copjectuie it may be mentioned 
^*hat a number of silver and gold coins have been 
found in fhe neighbourhood of Dolgelly which 
bear the ^Ish pnme on the obverse, and fre- 
^endy in,^triplicate the reverse—a symb^ 


which might not only indicate where the coin was 
struck, but might denote that the metal was of 
Welsh origin, just as the letters ‘SS’ on some of 
the silver money of George I. sigrafy that the 
metal came from the South Seas daring the exist¬ 
ence of the famous * bubble.’ We are thus forced 
to the almost inevitable conclusiou that two cen¬ 
turies ago gold was worked in the Principality. 
For the past fifty years its existence there has been 
a matter of common knowledge, as in 1844 a paper 
on the subject was read before the British Associa¬ 
tion ; and since then, various scientists have dealt 
with the question of Wales os a gold-producing 
district, samples of quartz containing the precious 
metal have been exhibited, and mining has been 
undertaken. But hitherto, the bulk of the opera¬ 
tions have not realised the expectations ot their 
promoters, an<l the majority of them have been 
abandoncii. I’liat some of these workings were 
commenced under the most promising auspices, 
and for a time proved profitable, there can be no 
doubt; for it is a fact that between 1860-65, the 
Yigra and Giogan Mine, which is situated in the 
neighbourhood of the recent discoveries, yielded 
some sixty tliousand pounds-worth of gold, the 

g reater portion of which was purchased by the 
ank of England. But, nevertheless, these work¬ 
ings were eventually closed, though, whether this 
was due to lack of management in the method 
of carrying on the operations, or arose from the 
yield of produce decreasing luitil it was insufficient 
to compensate the sharcdiolders for their outlay, is 
a moot qucstioiu 

With these; facts before them, it can hardly be 
wondered that the British public received with 
some degree of hesitancy the announcement made 
a little while ago tliat in Wales are gold-fields 
exceeding in richness those of Australia. The 
statement, however, appears to liave been made 
111 all sincerity; and to Mr I’ritcdiurd Morgan, 
of Dolgelly, a gontlcinan who has had a long 
connection with gold-mming at the antipodes, 
must be accorded the credit of having made the 
disc.overy. The district in wliich the gold-bearing 
quartz has been found is the valley of the Mawdd- 
ach, in that most mountainous of Welsh counties, 
Merionethshire, and is some fifty square miles in 
extent. To tourists it is well known by reason 
of its great pictui*esqucness. In this locality it 
is stated that hundreds of quartz lodes are crop¬ 
ping out at the surface, and most of them arc 
auriferous. From stone already obtained by Mr 
Morgan and tested, the yield of gold varies from 
about two to six ounces per ton. Assuming that 
the quartz contains an average of two ounces per 
ton, It is quitos^^ear that the profits must be 
enormous, because producing only one- 

thirteenth of that quantity lias been known to 
pay. In the colony of Victoria there were 
crushed 876,692 tons of quartz in 1884, and 
843,251 tons in 1885, the average yield per ton 
of the former being 9 dwts. 21*07 grs.; and of 
the latter, 10 dwts. 1*28 grs. 

It would thus appear that the Welsh gcdd-field 
is four times as fruitful as that of Victoria. 
But befqm we accept this as a definite conclu¬ 
sion, we xiust bear in mind that though gold 
exists ip. many parts of Wales, it oecun in 
what are known as ‘ bunches ; * that is, it is not 
evenly distributed, and the quantity of ipetal 
obt£^ed from one ton of quartz is no guide 
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as to what .will be the yield of the next hun¬ 
dred tons; it is quite possible that they may 
be crushed and give practically no return. Tlie 
result of assays of small samples of stone from 
rarious parts of the lode, it is therefore quite 
clear, can give no accurate idea of the general 
yield; and in lai>;e mining operations it is the 
averse amount of produce which determines the 
success or failure of the undertaking. Now, as 
to the yield of Welsh mines, in some score of 
which gold has been found in past days. Of 
these workings it is alleged that only five were 
tested on a practical scale, and from them were 
obtained ia,137 tons of mineral, which produced 
14,667 ounces of gold, or an average of an ounce 
and a quarter per ton. As to fhe prospect of the 
Merionethshire gold-fields, in a paper read by 
Mr T. A. Readwin, F.G.S., at a meeting of the 
Geologists’ Association the other tlay, he said that 
for gold especially lie had assayed more than a 
thousand specimens of mineral from the valley 
of the Mawddach, and only fourteen of them 
gave a negative result. In those samples in which 
gold was found, the amount varied from five, 
pennyweights to as many ounces per ton ; and 
he added, that to his own knoivletlgo there were 
fifty places in the district where he could go and 
find gold visible to the naked eye. 

If these ligurca and statennmts were relied upon 
alone, what a vast amount of wealth we should 
naturally be led to conclude lay buried in the 
Welsh hills—fifty square miles of gold'bearing 
quartz!—and that at a time when we hear com¬ 
plaints of traTle depression and low wages on 
every hand. With such extensive riches in our 
own land, why, wc are inclined to ask, should 
so great tt proportion ot our working-chiss popu¬ 
lation be compelled to emigrate, and why such 
complaining in our stri-ets? Should not the 
obtaining of this golden treasure in the Princi¬ 
pality allord employment to many of those who 
daily leave oui* shores to cam their livelihood on 
foreign soil ? Stay ; let us not too readily accept 
golden prospects ! We must remember that some 
two decades large sums were expended in 
gold-mining in the very valley in which so much 
wealth is now said to lie. There was plenty of 
quartz, tlie assays of wliich gave, yields of gold 
exceeding the average- of some of the best paying 
mines in Australia and Amcri<*a. Everything 
pointed to success; but, alas, the assays proved 
quite delusive, and the hrilliant hopes which had 
been indulged in respecting the future of AVales 
were ruthlessly shattered, for the whole thing 
turned out a complete failure. It was one more 
of those gloomy chapters so abundant in the 
history of gold-mining, and vVliich we. find fur¬ 
nished by countries where experience has proved, 
much more certainly than it has in the Princi¬ 
pality at present, that gold cxista in quantities 
which will pay for Woi^ing it. Wc know that 
^ere is abundance of the precious metal in the 
Transvaal, and large amounts of it are found in 
Queensland ; but in each country may be pointed 
out mines nrhich wore commenced with the most 
promising prospects and ended in failuie., 

Of course, we know that nothing ia»more un¬ 
certain than prosj^cting for the valuable*inetal8, 
for instances of this we have had times out of 
MmJ;'>r in the gold-digging history of California, 
Australia, and other countries. A person ejnay 


find gold, but in insufficient quantity to yield a 
^remunerative return for the outlay, and after 
working for a time he abandons the task. A 
short distance awav another individual may strike 
a lode which leads to a speedy fortune. It is 
just possible, therefore, that though the valley 
of the Mawddach lias been more than once pros¬ 
pected for gold, but without any ultimate benefit, 
Mr Morgjin may have had the good luck to find 
lodes whose existence has hitlierto been unknown 
and whose yield of gold may pay for the working. 

Within recent years, improvements have heeh 
cifected in tlie methods atlopted for extracting 
the precious metal from the ore, and it may hap¬ 
pen that—notwithstanding the previous failures 
of the Welsh gold-field—should Mr Morgan^s esti¬ 
mate of the average yield of metal per ton fall 
: fur short of his anticipations, these improvements 
may make all tlie diflercnce between success and 
the reverse ; for nowadays, as we have already 
shown, it is quite possible to derive a profit from 
a mine which produces only three pennyweights 
of gold to the ton. As Mr Morgan calculates that 
ho will obtain an average yiidil of two ounces 
per ton, an ample maigin is left for contingencipa. 
And Mr Morgan is not the only gentleman who 
entertains sanguine views as to the future of gold¬ 
mining in the Principality. Mr Berger Spenc-e, 
Die well-known metallurgist, has procured and 
assayed samples of the ore from an area of twenty- 
five to thirty siiuare miles, and the result is such 
that he secs no reason to doubt that, if the lodes 
arc worked systematically and scientifrcally, the 
district may become one of tlie most important 
of its kind in the world, and give employment 
to a great number of people. Again, Mr Readwin 
in the paper already alluded to says : ‘Allow me 
to express my great regret that the public have 
got into such a state of unrest about Welsh gold, 
and that so much rubbish has got* into the news¬ 
papers thereupon. Of course, Some people are 
moi*e sagacious than others, and can sec through a 
mountain as easily as spiritualists do, and can 
study a difficult district right well in a couple 
of hours or thereabouts, and report accordingly. 
But notwithstanding recent exaggerations as to 
tlie gold at Owynfynydd, there certainly exists 
plenty of it; and 1 believe that old Yigra 
and Clogan, the Prince of Wales, Oefncoch, 
Bernllwydd, (’elndcnddwr, and other mines, are 
destined in the near future to yield on larj^ 
quantities nearly an ounce of gold to the ton of 
miiierfd.' Opinions from gentlemen of so high 
standing are entitled to every consideration, and 
none will be fonml to hope other than that their 
ex])ectations may be realised to the full. Should 
their anticipations bo verified, Mr Morgan’s dis¬ 
covery will become of national importance; for 
not only may we expect an immense revival of 
trade and contentment among the working classes, 
but he has promised, after providing for tlie ; 
wants of himself and family, to devote the aurpjji^’ 
profits to the reduction of that burden <|rthe 
state, the decreasing of which has proved |ach a 
bugbear to so many of our chancellors of the 
exchequer—the national debt. 

Gold-fields have ever had an attraction for the 
human race, and si^pis are not wanting that the 
usual ‘gold-fever* is setting in^in T^lea; but 
notwithstanding the rosy views whicji some are 
inclined to take, it would be well ta romdhiber 
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the past history of the Principalii^ in this respect, several handsome villas; some of them had irre* 
and wait iintU the snccess of the new discovery* gulor flights of steps cat in the limestone which 
is assured, before old mines are reopened and* led from gardens down to the beach. At tlie 
capital is sunk in born^g the Welsh hills for what other end of the bay there was a harbour with 
may prove only a phantom. a lighthouse on the jetty outside. The harbour 

_ _ ___was crowded with cmft of all shapes and sizes j 

«.... I the sailor, although keeping on his tacking 

JN DANGEIIS WAY : A TALE OF TWO course, was evidently steering for the entrance 
HEROES. to this port. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS, There was something decidedly picturesque 

about the little bay, with its numerous fishing- 
, j(i tj[(ima' 3 Sr B. Hake, boats lying high and dry upon the sand—boats 

CHAPTER I. — riCKEP UP AT SEA. ncwly painted, and boats from which all vestige 

. paint had been effaced by time and tide ; 
A LIGHT saihng-boat, with a young seaman in and there was something cheering in the sight 
the stern, glided from behind a screen of rocks of children romping about on tiie beach, where 
which foi'med the projecting angle of a tall cliff, their laughter found an accompaniment in every 
A small black object immediately in the boat’s wave that broke at their fecL But could this 
course—an object that was sometimes hidden by be the sailor’s only reason for gazing so intently 
the intervening waves—had attracted the sailor’s towards the shore? This sandy bay had been 
attention; he W'as stet^ring directly for the spot; his playground in boyhood ; was that why he 
and his sunburnt, muscular arm, bared to the looked so lovingly towards it now ? 
elbow, was outstretched, ready for the plunge Along the sand, at the edge of the waves, a 
as he passed. Weather-beaten and broad-shoul- young girl was advancing slowly towards the 
dered, this seaman had a slightly foreign appear- cliff. She apparently took no notice of Max ' 
ance—something of the Dutchman in his square Von Roun’s boat; she was too occupied with 
features; and yet it was a kindly face, though her own rcHections for that. But she sometimes 
the mouth w’as a shade severe, and the eyes semi- stopped to trace figures tni the sand. Could 
savage in expression, dark, and searching as a she be unaware of the boat’s proximity? No 
heron’s. It became apparent, before the boat skiff ever laboured hinder to uttra* t attention, 
was alongside, that the object was only a black It was running headlong towards the shore, as 
bottle ; but the sailor presently had it in his if bent., upon landing its occupant at the girl’s 
grasp, and was examining it with a puzzled look. feet. But suddenly, willi a flutter of tlic sail, 

H was seemingly empty, but tightly corked. He it altered its track, and turiud directly seaward, 
held it up between the dazzling sunlight and hi.s as though driven away by despair, 
ke^ bright eyes. No—not empty; something When the sailor- had reached tlic tmtrance to 
solid and opaque, like folds of paper, became the harbour, he looked back. There was the 
visible in dark outline. He instantly knocked girl standing on a flight ot stej)s whirh led to 
off the neck with his cla<-p-knife, and slowly one of the villas; she was watching tin* boat: 
drew out a pai-chment scroll. It was perfectly notliing could be more evident to tlic keen-sighted 
dry. The centre was tied round with a piece ^eaman. But next moment the boat hud run 
of tarred twine, and a rough seal secured each into the harbour, and the jetty inteivening, hid 
end,. Turning it about with curiosity, the sailor the figure from sight. 

noticed, written across the scroll in qiiaint char- The boat approached a bulky ship lying along- 
acters : ‘ Cora Norland, Houthsea Bay, England.’ side the quay—one of that ancient type of w’oo(,leu 

He looked intently seaward, as if for some craft whicli have traded between England and 
clue, and then again at the scroll, ‘Why, it’s— the ports tif the North Sea for centuries past, 
surely it must be—Abel Honywood’s handwriting. A little old mariner, with a wrinkled face and 
His ship is lost, and he’—the sailor glanced about small twinkling eyes, uralked up and down the 
despairingly—‘can he be drowned?’ In his excite- brood deck. lie was Enveloped in a thick rough 


despairingly—‘can he be drowned V In his i 
ment he placed his hand u{>on the stniig, 
to loosen it; but he stopped abruptly. 
Max Von Roun; it’s not addressed to you, 


a.s if jacket—though it was a bright summer day— 
‘No; and he wore a fur cap, which was pulled down 


Max Von Roun; it’s not addressed to you.’ He over Jiis forehead until it almost touched his 
spoke to himself perauasivoly. ‘It’s to Cora thick white eyebrows. He leaned over the bul- 
Norland. Deliver it into her own pretty hands, wark as the sailor’s boat approached, and looked 
and without delay, as in duty bound.’ down. ‘Why, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer, my 

No sooner said, than he placed the scroll in lad?’ 
his breast-pocket, buttoned his pea-jacket einpha- The sailor attached his boat to the ship’s side 
tically round his broad chest, and then began and began to climb up the rope-ladder. ‘I’ve 
to alter his course. Ho stcci^ at an angle to changed my mind : I’ve business with—with Mr 
seaward against wind and tide, and then again Norland. It won’t bear delay. So, captain, I’ve 
*>4ii^anged the direction, tacking with great dex- come back.’ 
tcr^i towards the cliff; and his boat cut througli The captain took another turn up and down 
the -^ter with such a bend, now on its star- the planks; then he stopped, beckoned to the 
board,* and now on its larboard siile, that it sailor, and went below. * Max Von Roun,* said 
appeared in imminent danger of being capsized. he, seating himself at the head of a long table 
In less than an hour’s time, for the tide pre- in the of his cabin,‘sit down.’ 

I^sentiy began to turn. Max Von Roun came in Tlie cabin, like many on board these vessels, 

[ sight of a small sandy bay, A town of consid- closely resembled the cosy bar-parlour of on 
erable^ exfent Aood in the background ; and on old inn. The sides and ceiling were panelled 
I the eliff uffder which he was passing, there were wit^ polished oaken boards. Max Von Roun 




sat down on the locker between two round 
windows, like staring eyes, facing a horse-hair 
sofa which filled up a recess, and waited in 
sUence for the mariner to speak. The captain 
lit a huge meerschaum pipe, a pipe with a long 
wooden stem and a green silken tassel, and after 
one or two vigorous whiffs—‘ Max,’ said he, * I’m 
a man^f few words. It’s about Cora Norland— 
isn’t it r ! 

Max Von Roun, who was sUring up at the 
skylight, where a laige brass compass was hanging 
like a lamp, made no reply; he knit his brow 
and folded nis arms defiantly. 

The captain looked at hiiii with a keen and 
severe eye. ‘Don’t fo^et. Max, that I’m your 
captain.’ 

The sailor’s expression softened. ‘I beg your 

r ardon, Captain Satchell. But am I, because 
’m male on board your ship, bound to answer 
that question ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the captain promptly—‘not if you 
think, niy lad, that 1 ask out ol idle curiosity 
—by no moans.’ 

Max Von Roiin’s manner changed. ‘You’re 
right, captain,’ wu<l he with iraiikiies'i. ‘Why 
shouldn't 1 tell you ? It is about Com Nor¬ 
land.’ 

‘Ah ! I thought nothing else could ’a brought 
you back,’ said the captain, winking at the howl 
of hia meerschaum.—‘Now, look here. Max,’ ho 
continued. ‘Youtjike luy ad\ncc ; get Ixwk into 
your boat. The tide’s on the turn, but tha wind’s 
to leeward. Ain’t it ? ’ 

‘I’lie young sailor looked perplexed. ‘Not go 
to Mr Norland’s ’ ’ * , 

‘No; not one step. You'll get into trouble, 
Von Roun, if you do. Yon must know—or ought 
—that Mr Norland moans to many his daughter 

to Stejdien Walsh, lie’s a gentleman’- 

‘That’s a matter of opinion,’ interrupted Von 
llfuin. 

‘A gontlomaii, Max, by birth. And he’s rich 
enough,’ added the captain, ‘to keep his yacht, 
lie loves the girl ’- 

‘Loves Cora Norland? He loves her father’s 
money.’ 

Captain Satchell stamped his foot impatiently. 

‘ What business is that of yours ? WJiat I wish 
to convey is this,’ he said with emphasis: ‘you 
might as well ask Mr Nor^and for the full-moon 
as ask him to let you marry his daughter.— 
NoWy do you understand V And the captain blew 
great puffs of smoke from his lips, which almost 
hid him from sight. 

A Hush of passion shot from Max Von Bonn’s 
dark eyes. ‘ Did I even hmt that I had any in¬ 
tention of asking l^fr Norland for his daughter 1 ’ 
The wrinkles on the c.iptain’s face, as the cloud 
dispersed, gathered in ’ .ughter about his mouth. 

‘ You ’re mighty inysteiious,’ said he. 

The young sailor slowly unbuttoned bis pea- 
jacket, took the scroll from his pocket, aud lianded 
It to the captain. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is what has 
brought me backand he explained how it had 
come into his possession. 

‘ Ay,’ said the captain, after carefully examining 
the superscription, ‘that’s Abel Honyw^ci’s hand¬ 
writing sure enough ! What can this be about ? ’ 
Max Von Roun, after a thoughtful paulo, said: 
*He h>ved Cora Norland. You knew that?’ 

‘ ^ ; but she never cared for him.’ 


‘Did she—does she even now—care for any 
one?’ said Max Von Roun meditatively. 

Captain Satchell lianded him back the scroll. 

Take it to her; perhaps,it’s a talisman;’ and 
I he looked keenly into the young sailor’s face. 

Von Roiln ipade no reply. He stepped quickly 
towards the cabin door« As he went ou^ he 
I glanced back. The captain was puffing thougli4;- 
iully at his pipe and looking vacantly through 
the cabin window. There were tears in his eyea 

‘He’s thinking of Abel Honywood,’ said the 
young man as he leaped ashore. • 

Max Von Roun hastened across the bay. at the 
edge of the sea, towards Mr Norland’s villa; and 
as lie went along, the impress of little heels and 
solos on the sand reminded him—if that were 
needed—of the pretty figure he had seen there 
half an hour ago. A resolute, almost dogged 
expression came into liis face; he loved Cora 
Norland passionately, and he was determined to 
make her Ids wife. 

Ho was conscious of great obstacles: they 
would have disheartened most men. Mr Norland 
was a wealthy shipowner; and ^fax Von Bonn, 
although quahlied for taking the command of a 
vessel, had only a distant prospect of getting pro¬ 
moted. In the meantime his rich rival, Ste^icn 
Walsh, was constantly cruising in these waters. 
His yacht, with the flag fluttering at the mast¬ 
head, was lying in the harbour to-day ; and Max 
Von Bonn nimle no doubt that the owner of this 
little craft was up at the villa, and probably 
courting the girl wliosc very footprints along 
the sandy bay he could not look upon without 
emotion. 

Suddenly the young sailor stopped. At his 
feet, traced in the sand, was the simple word 
‘(’ora.’ It was the word which filled Ins heart, 
and he looked at it long and dreamily. Had she 
not written it there while he was tacking towards 
the harbour? Jt was as though the waves had 
whispered to her that her name was on his lips. 
Aud yet she had not looked up or given him wo 
slightest sign that his presence was known to her. 
She hud let him pass by unnoticed. Had she 
feared that a glance would bring his boat too near 
the beach ? lie gazed intently at the word, as if 
he thought that this simple action on the girl's 

S ari contained some hidden meaning; and while 
e gazed, a wave came dancing over other waves 
and broke noisily upon the sands. Next nicmient 
the word ‘Cora’ was blotted out 

On the terrace, in front of tlie villa, stood Cora. 
Norland. The red glow of sunset, reflected over 
a wide area of sea and sky, lit up her face. 
Her eyes were turned with intense interest 
towards Max Von Roun. She hod seen him 
stop opposite her name and stare at it until the 
wave came and washed it away; and- now she 
saw him mountmg the rugged steps in the cliff 
which led through a gateway into the grounds. 
A generous impuUe seized her. She had uebaA^. 
ru&ly to the young sailor; she had 
back upon him when he came towards ihe^hore 
in his boat Cora stepTCd forward, opened tlie 
gate and held out her nand, and saidT: ‘Am 1 
forgiven ?’ 

Max Von Roun looked perplexedly into her 
face; but he took the liand without hesitation. 
Was a prettier or softer hand, Ife tln^ght, ever 
placed in a rough sunburnt hand like his ? » 
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‘I saw your boat,* said tbe ^rl, ‘though I heard bad newt—st least, I*m afraid it*8 bad; 

pretended I didn’t. I was angryand she knit something tells me it must be. Will yon open 

her pretty brow and flashed her brown eyes at this and seel* 

him pitilessly. She had never seemed to him so * What ’s it all about 1 * He took the scroll from 
beautiful. She might knit her brow and flash her somewhat roughly. ‘ Dear me! ’ he cried) 

her eyes as often as it pleased hey, if she would suddenly starting up from his seat; ‘it’s from 

nnly love him I , Honvwooi* 


, All tliat Max Von Roun could answer was: 
‘Angry, Cora, with me ?’ 


Honywood.* 

‘I^es, father. That’s what Max Vofl Roim 
says.’ And she told him how the young sailor 


ingry, i^ora, v\iMi me { says.' And she told him iiow ttie young sailor 

‘Yes. You have not been to see us since the had picked up the scroll and brought it to her. 
Mdstar came iutf> port. Haven’t you been here ‘ Will you open it ? ’ 

•arly a week ? ’ The shipowner scarcely needed asking. He 

‘ji'ive days. We have been so busy unloading.’ hastily took a penknife from his desk, cut the 
Cora smiled incredulously. ‘You found time string and broke the seals ; then he flattened out 
for a sail this afternoon.’ ^ the scroll and began to read. Cora stood by, with 

‘ I was going to Shingle Point.’ clasped hands, looking over his shoulder. 

‘Then why,’ was Cora’s natural (juGstion—‘why ‘When those lines i-each you, dear Miss Cor«i, 

have you come back 1 * I shall be no more ; for I will never part with 

Max Von Eoun looked at her earnestly and tins letter, winch I am now writing to you, while 


said : ‘ To see you.’ 


there is hope. I am naturally superstitious, as 


The colour spread over Cora’s checks, and she you know; and I’ve got a terrible presentiment 
bent her head. Was the girl a coquette, thought that this is to be my last voyage ; so I take up 
the sailor, or was this a genuine expression of my ptiU in order to confess something that I can 
embarrassment? He had known her since child- never tell you by word of mouth. 1 love you— 
hood; he had been her playmate in days gone 1 love you—indeed, 1 do—as no one ever loved, 
by upon tlie sands of Southsea Bay. As her Do you love me?—No. But you would, mark 


News has come—at last—from Captain llony- a firm of lawyers at Uiga, From this letter I 
wood.’ And Max Von Roun, while handing her hiarnt that my old godfather, the Russian officer, 
the scroll, told her how he had chanced to come had bc«u killed at I’hwnji, and that I was his 

by it. heir ; and that if I went to the Bank at Rolter- 

• Cora’s face became troubled. She looked up dam, I should find a parcel addressed to me by 
and said in an unsteady voi(;e : ‘Do you think him. This parcel, jh 1 discovered upon ojjening 
his ship the eVa is really lostit, contained a small tin box; and in this box 
Max Von Roun bowed his head. ‘Yes; T fear I found a magnificent diamond, oval in shape, 

that Abel Honywood and all his crew ^ arc and as big as a split walnut A document, 


drowned.' 


placed beneath it in the box, informed me liow 


The girl turned the scroll over in ber finders it came into my godfather’s possession. It was 
hesitatingly. ‘1 dread to open it,’ said she, in a given to him by u Russian princess whose life he 
hashed voice. ‘ I will take it to father ; he shall had saved ; an.l she had tohl luni that there 
break the seals.’ And Cora ran across the terrace w’os a tradition in her family lliat he who owned 

«« _ 1,1 .. r-.> J. _ r,_ ' r , p 


through on open side-door. 


Max Von Roun eat down upon a gardcn-bcnch he loved. 


it could never fad to win the heart of the woman 


to await Cora’s return. 


Amsr HoNvwoon.’ 


That was all. There was no message to Mr 


Mr Norlmd, who was writing at his desk, Norland, to whom the Vora belonged. The letter 
looked up with surprise as Cora entered the study, was evidently written, as it implied, before any 
The girl stopped, out of breath, at the door. She actual warning of danger had I'caclicil the captain, 
b^ forgott^ in her haste that her father had When the fatality occhrred, t>hez'e could have been 
given stoict orders that when at W'ork he sliould no time—at least so the shipowner conjectured— 
never be disturbed. ‘Run away—I’m busy,’ said for composing such a neat letter as this was. 


he, and went on writing. 


‘The Vora is lost,’ said he confidently. ‘This 


The shipowner had a stem face; and at a removes all donbt They’re all drowned. Poor 
first glance, one would have pronounced him a fellows! ’ His face became deeply careworn. He 
character resentful when contredicted. He had began to pace up aud down the study, as though 
an iron will—an energy and purpose that made he were on boaid ship ; and the expression in his 
him feared. SutJi men often conceal a fine heart) keen gray eyes suggested a vision of breakers 
through a morbid dislike to sentiment) by their aliead. The letter had dropped from liis han d 
blunt manner. Mr Norland belonged to this type, upon the floor. Cora picked it np without a 
He had begun life as a common sailor; but he word. She understood her father. His tlioughts 
early become captain and part proprietor of a were far away with a doomed ship, out in the 
He now owned—after nearly fifty years of storm, where the planks strained and creaked and 
hard Vo»k—a little fleet, which traded ^tween the wind whistled in the rigging; where the 
Southl^ Bay, Holland, and the north-west coast waves rolled high, flinging clouds of spray into 
of France. the brave facM of desperate seamen 1 For Mr 

‘Are you vciT busy?’ Norland J|new from experience w^t it was to 

# Again Mr Norland 1 ’ ’ -. . . -. . - - 


*# Again Mr Norland looked up; this time he suffer |^ipwreek, and the news of any catas- 
'tiirew down his pen angrily ana leaned back in trophe at sea always roused his svmnathv. He 
his chair. •‘Whit’s amiss?’ —« --i-* ^ '' 


was a sailor to the backbone. 


Cota’s was flushed and agitoted. ‘I’ve [ Cya went out, leaving her father to ‘pac^ the 
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deck,’ as she called it, and hurried to rejoin Max 
Von Bonn. As she came out upon the terrace 
ehe saw that he was not alone; seated on the 
gate, with his arms folded somewhat defiantly, 
woe a young man in yachting costume. He had a 
handsome enough face and a fine athletic appear¬ 
ance ; but there was on expression in his eyes, 
an evident distaste to look at any one stcadfastdy, 
that the effect of prejudicing many against 
him. 

‘ You look distressed, Miss Norland.’ He sprang 
from the gate and stepped forward to greet her. 
*No bad news, I hope?’ 

Cora glanced at von Roun. He was seated on 
the bench with his hands plunged into the pockets 
of his rough pea-jacket. 

* Haven’t you told Mr Walsh ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the sailor shortly. 

‘ He merely mentioned,’ said Walsh, ‘ that you 
had gone indoors to speak to your father.—iCfax 
Vou Bonn,’ the young fellow added with u laugh, 
Hakes after his cap^n. He’s a man of lew 
words.—Ain’t you, Max?’ 

Von Bonn flushed an angry glance at the 
speaker. ‘ There arc some men,’ said he, ‘ that I; 
would not talk to at uU, if I had the choice.’ 
And lie got up, as though to take his leav(‘. ' 

‘Yon arc not going?’ said Cora. ‘Stay a 
inomont I want to show this to you—this letter 
from poor Abel Honywood. You brought it to 
me ; un*l it is only fair—for I ’vc no wish to I 
keep the contents u secret—that you should be ! 
among tlie first to read it.’ So saying, she Imiuled ! 
him lijo scroll, and they sat down side by side on 
the bench. « 

‘Bead it aloud,’ ad<led Cora in an earnest, 
voice ; ‘ I wish Mr Walsli to hear it too.’ 

Stephen Walsh resumed his ]>lmc on the little! 
thrce-Dar gate. He looked somewhat disconcerted; 
and altliough he again folded his arms, there was 
no longer the same air of assurance in his inumier. 
‘What is this about Abel Honywood ? ’ asked he. 

‘Listen,’ replied Cora. ‘This letter will ex¬ 
plain.’ 


TO THE BOTTOM OF THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 

It was on a fine warm aftdrnoon in July when 
my friend and 1 reached Hover, armed witli the 
highly valued authority to pay a visit to the 
Channel Tunnel works on the following nioniing. 
The weather had been decidedly sultry, and Lon¬ 
don, as usual, was unpleasantly dose and stufly, so 
that the prospeet of a couple of days of sea-air 
was in.every way ■welcome; hut when it also 
included the pv^spect of an adventure such as we 
were about to unaertake, our feelings as geologists 
were particularly pleadng and happy ones. 

Having fixed on i ai hotel, we sauntered on 
to the Admiralty Pier to watch ilic landing 
of passengers from the mail-packet which was 
rapidly approaching froift Calais. Soon she came 
alongside, and witli reiuai'kablc promptitude was 
secured and her passengers landed ; indeed, there 
is perhaps no place in the world wjicrc such 
rapid transits oi passengers and their effects take 
as on this through-continental route. On 
this r 'e afternoon all was cheerful and bright, 
far aTtferent from what we had often seen, ^^hen 


the boats could hardlv get to their landing-stage, 
when not a dry plank could be seen, and when 
fUe unfortunate passengers had undergone an 
hour, or perhaps two, of ag nasty a bit of tossing 
about os can be found round our coasts. As we 
watched the two trains slowly move off the pier 
Loudonwards, we thought to ourselves, what wilk 
be Ihe result if ever this Tunnel is completed*? 
■Will it draw two nations into closer unity, or will 
it give rise to unnecessary alarms and mistrust? 
Will it do away altogether with the splendid mail- 
packets which put to sea in weather that would 
almo.st wreck a rather less powerful boat? Or 
will it, after all, be such an unpleasant idea to 
travel twenty-six miles under the bed of the sea 
in a narrow tube, that most passengers will pre¬ 
fer the packet and fresli air in spite of sea- 
siclcucbs? 

After dinner we had a look round the town. 
Dover is always interesting with its pier and har¬ 
bour, castle and heights. The Bonums discovered 
the value of the site of Hover Castle, as the 
remains of their old p/utrav testify. No doubt 
we took the hint and built the castle close hy. 
It is well •w’orth a visit with its towers and 
ai’inoury.—But we must rctuiii to our hotel, for 
we have a good day’s work before us to-morrow. 

Next morning we were up wth the lark ; and 
after breakfast, proceeded to the station and pre¬ 
sented one of our letters of introduction, which 
ju'oduced for us a courteous request to wait a 
short time whilst an engine was being got ready 
to take us to the workings, if we did not object to 
that mode of travelling. Of course we dm not; 
for thei-e is nothing u^e enjoy better than travelling 
in Uiis way, provided the weather bo fine. In a 
few inmutes our engine came up, and we mounted, 
and^ere soon oil’. As the works are situated on 
the Folkestone side of the celebrated Shakespeare 
Cliff, we liad to go through the long tunnel which 
pierces it. The I'ffect was most weird; we were 
111 total darkness, whilst the roar of noise was so^ 
great that X could not make my friend liear,* 
although I shouted as loudly as I could. I’re- 
sently, the cngiiK^-driver—in order to produce a 
startling effect, I suppose—opened the stoke-liole 
door, and tlic lurid glare was just enough to 
show that there were still four of us on tfio 
engine. AU around us was inky black; whilst 
we four looked more like demons than men as we 
stood in the fierce glow of the engine’s fire. Once 
more we were in the light of day and nmning at 
a fine rate ; but this did not last, as we were 
nearing our destination, where we soon pulled 
up, and descended, wishing our ‘coachmen* good- 
day. 

Between the railway and the sea we observed a 
great quantity of chalky rubble, various machinery, 
and a hut or twa This was evidently on external 
view of the Channel TunneL As we walked 
towards what seemed to he the headquarters, a 
man came forwor^ to whom we gave our oth^- 
urdbr. This he evidently had heard about 
liand, for, after hastily looking at our he 

said : ‘ You ain’t a-goin’ down luce that, are you?’ 
—‘"Why not?’ we replied.—We had our usual 
tweed suits on, and did not imagine what we were 
in for,—‘ Well, if you do, you ’ll never be able to 
wear them clothes again,’ said our new friend.— 
‘What can we do, then?’ we Jaked.—*Follow 
me,* was all the answer we got; so obsyed, 
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and went into one of the huts, where our guide 
who was to hfe, opened a large box, from which h| 
took some miners’ clothes, some broad-brimmea 
hats, and some very big india-rubber jack>boote. 

In these formidable but useful garments we 
arrayed ouKclvea; and when our toilet was com¬ 
plete, I do not think even our parents would have 
Iftiown us. Having fixed a candle into each of 
our hats, we began our exploration by entering 
a comparatively insignificant-looking hole, which 
sloped gently downwards for a little way, when 
Ve, by turning a bend, lost eight of daylight and 
began to look around us. We foimd that we were 
tramping in Indian file along an exceedingly 
dirty sort of passage, upon tlie bottom of which 
was laid a X'ough railway, on which the little 
trucks ran which brought the excavated chalk 
from the head of the lioring. rresently, we 
stopped for a moment, and our guide told us we 
were coming to a wet spot; and sure enough we 
were. It was one of those fissures in the chalk 
which act as a sort of underground watercourse, 
and througli this the water was streaming; not 
the sea-water, hut the jiatuml water which is 
always held by the chalk as a sort of natural reser¬ 
voir and which forma the sources of our south- 
country water-supply. This water mixing with 
the finely ground chalk from the boring-machine, 
formed an oozy mud, through which we waded 
till W'e came to the end of our journey, where tlic 
drill stood against the heading, although, unfortu¬ 
nately, it was not then at work. As w(‘ stood there, 
neither of us uttei*ed a word, and the intense still¬ 
ness was only broken by the dripping oi the water 
from the roof of the tunnel. Our tallow-candles 
shed a dim light aroun<l us, and we began to 
realise that wo were at the end of a narr(*w passage 
deep down in the solid, or, to bo correct, rather 
sof^ lower chalk, but not tjuitc beneath the sea. 
Having picked ‘up a piece of chalk from the face 
of the heading and a nodule of iron pyrites, which 
glistened like gold in the luys of our ‘dips,’ we 
retraced our sloppy steps, and once more emerged 
into the light of dav, after half au hour’s walk m 
the heart of the chalk. 

We then appreciated the value of the miners’ 
costumes, for we were wet tlirough with icy-coId 
water, and our boots were filled with chalky 
mud ; BO wc had a swim in the now tepid sea, 
and once more resumed our normal clothing. A 
delightful though terribly hot walk along that 
wild and land-slipped coast soon brought us to 
Folkestone, whence we returned to Dover by 
tram, having enjoyed the privilege of a walk to 
the bottom of the Channel Tunnei. 

j - 

A CHANCE CHECKMATE. 

Three years ago I was a girl of sixteen, 
unemancipatud from the schoolroom. My father 
was—and is—banker at Siston. The town lies in 
'^i.^alley, and by a great many people is thought 
unhitUhy. Having a kinsman whom he can 
thoroughly trust as acting manager, papa these 
ma^ years since has abandoned the lieu House 
in Siston Broadway, and resided at the Manor, 
Walnsey. This is, however, twelve miles from 
his place of busine»—eight by rail added to four 
by road. .^The ^anor has one other drawback—it 
stands in ^ very isolated situation. Our nearest 
nei^fiboure are our z^amesakes, the Escotts of 


Walnsey Cross; and Valentia Lodge, the country- 
seat of Captain Milne Escott, lies westward across 
the wilderness we call the Heath a good three 
miles. 

The month when my story opens wm that 
of February Fill-dike, and it was justifying its 
name. Of storms wc seemed to have a cease¬ 
less succession. Heavy rains and high winds had 
been for several weeks the prevailing meteoro¬ 
logical conditions. Alice—my younger sister— 
and I were prisoners within doors; and we should 
have found time drag more heavily than it did 
but for the presence of Val. An only brother is 
always a girl’s hero, and Val was ours. In age he 
came between us, and liis proper place at this 
period of the year was Rugby. But he had met 
with an accident at Christmas, and was only just 
convalehcent. Hence, his holidays had already 
lasted in excess a full fortnight of the working 
term. As perhaps Val may read this, I will 
be candid, and adu that there were seasons when, 
owing to his teasing, we heartily wished him 
liack in the Midlands. The Tucwlay on wdiich 
papa announced his urgent summons to Fcitis 
Court was, however, not one of those occasions. 
Boreas was doing his best to bring the house 
about our cars. We could not possibly go out 
in tlie tempest We w'erc not ultra-enthu&iastic 
readers; ami fancy-work was ever Alice’s 
noiTc; therefore, we must have settled into tame 
subjection t») •'nnm but ior Val. It was his 
business, as he put it, to make things lively; 
and lie did. 

I had ventured to demur to papa’s going. 
Surely it was my jilace to care for him as mamma 
would have done ha/1 slie lived, and his health 
had troubled me of late, tlioughtless as 1 too 
Iremicntly was. 

‘It is a dreadfully rough day, pap^ I said. [ 
‘Cannot Sir Hugo Ferris wait? It is such a ! 
distance, too, to Fcri'K Court; and all across 
country. You can’t reach the place readily by 
rail.’ 

* No; I wish that I could,’ papa answered. ‘ But 
the journey is quite imperative. Sir Hugo is 
one of our best patrons. He telegraphs that his 
departure for Algiers is fixed definitely for Thurs¬ 
day—an alteration of a week in his arrangementb; 
and I liavc urgent matters to discuss with him. 
He insists—foolishly, but I cannot help it—on 
negotiating with the principal; ho will have none 
of Mr Bellows.’ I suppose my face was visibly 
lengthening, for before I could reply, papa added : 

—‘Don’t look so glum about it, Maggie. You’ll 
be quite safe here in charge of Mrs Climlier, our 
now housekeeper. I am convinced that, after 
many changes and mishaps, we have secured a 
treasure. 1 say this because it is uncertain if I 
shall return to-night’ 

‘ Not return to-night! ’ I echoed helplessly. 

‘No,’ he said. *I have decided to take the 
horses the whole way ; and as the roads are in 
a bad state, Spence will put the cattle up in the 
village and then drive rae back the next morning. 

I shall be sure of comfortable quarters at Ferris 
Court’ 

‘ Is it qr.ite—safe ? ’ I asked. 

‘ For me, do you mean 1 ’ 

*No-o; for us. This house is so lonely, and 
it is known that there arc mamma’s jewels—and 
the pictures—and the plate.’ 
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Papa scoffed at my fears. * We are too far from pleased at the interference with his session of 
the track of the light-fingered prowler to receive enjoyment in the kitchen, opened dur door and 
his attentions/ he answered. ponaerously announced : * Mr Lidlaw.’ 

But it was an error. The name was entirely unknown to me, as 

Ever since that day, I have had a lurking belief also the purport and occasion of the call I 
in presentiments. I know vei*y well that the debated for a second whether I should send Alice 
contession will cause some superior persons, forti- in search of Mrs Climbef—who was, 1 believed,' 
fied in the lines of a sane common-sense, to smile writing in her own room—or whether I shoulff 
with pity at my girlish weakness. I am some- myself assume the responsibility of confronting 
what disposed to smile with them; and j'et it is the stranger. This question was decided for me. 
not more certain that a plot existed to rifle the On tlic heels of the domestic advanced Mr 
Manor, than that hour by hour after papa had Lidlaw; he, at least, appeared to have no doubts' 
gone I grew more and more vaguely but genuinely as to the course to follow. Under-sized, middle- 
uneasy. I said nothing to cither Val or Alice, aged, clean-shaven, gray—tliis is the best and 
What was there to say? Nor to Mrs Climber, fullest description which I could have given at 
Somehow, I had not taken to the fresh arrival the moment of the easy-going intruder, and it 
80 w'armly as the others. I did not dispute that will suftice for my narrative, 
her recommendations were first-class; that her * Ah, three of you ' ’ he wiid. ‘ My old friend’s 
demeanour to eadi of us was precrsoly whut it daughters and son, I iireaumc? I wasn’t aware 
should be—neither over-deferential nor too fami- he was so favoured,’ 

liar; that she was a skilled house-mistress and The human voice is a wonderful instrument, 
a paragon of order. Nevertheless, I had con- In one case, it shall of itself convey suspicion ; 
sciously frowned when jiapa praised her; and T in another, reassurance. It was the latter here, 
was in no hurry to take her into confidence when A tyrannical imagination had painted before my 
a nameless oppression weighed upon iny spirits, mental vision with swift brush the portrait of a 


Alice had discovered my lack of enthusiasm long 
ago, and insisted that I was prejudiced because 


ago, and insisted that I was prejudiced because and however puzzling and mysterious > 
Mm (Jlimber was foreign-looking, and had an continued to be, my courage revived. 


langeroiis conspirator. The living enigma spoke, , 
ind however puzzling and mysterious his presence ! 
:;ontinued to be, my courage revived. The cir- I 


affected way of putting up an eyeglass, which, rumstiinco is as 1 state; the explanation I leave 
in the opinion of Val and myself, was totally to others. 

useless to her. 1 allowed Alice to think as she ‘My name U Escott; tlii!> is my brother—and 
pleaseil; the fact remained, that hitherto* I w’as my sister,’ 1 stammeiingly answered. ‘But who , 


unconquereti, and that Mrs Climber knew it. 


-to what do we owe?- 


1 was a pitifully i 


Busk thickened at last, and we had the approval poor inquisitor. Before I had framed my query, 
of our consciences in closing blinds and*drawing I was stopped. 

curtains to, and shutting out by every recognised ‘ AVho am 1 ? ’ the cheery steanger said. ‘ Well, 
expedient the driving cloud-rack, the desolate I suppose one c.m’t claim universal fame; but 
landscape, and the constiint drip, drip of the com- it rtjrtainly strikes me as curious that you should 
plaining trees. And then Val acce])ted a stray have to ask. As to my eri’and, that is justplea- 
cliallcngc—mine or Alice’s, I cannot now be sure ; .‘•ure and the resuscitation of ohl memories, x our 
the point is immaterial—and proceeded, with a lather and I used to be staunch friends.—You’re 
flow of boyish eloquence which promised well not very like him, young g(*ritleman.’ The latter 
for his intended future at tlie bar, to vindicate sentence was, of course, addressed to my brother 
his latest hohby, the science of graphiology. He Valentine. 

had a notable little collection of autographs and ‘ Indeed!’tlie boy said laconically, 

speciniens of caligraphy which he ruiiimaged out The stranger’s glance had fallen upon the 

of his hoard of treasures; and upon these he strange medley that decorated our centre-table, 
descanteil with all the dogmalisin of the profe.ssor ‘ Some one here is a colli'ctor of autograplia, I 
and all the fervour of the- disciple. As he was see,’ he went gaily on. ‘ May I insiiect them ?— 
pointing out to half-sceptical critics and listeners Thank you. It is a pursuit of great interest to 
an alleged resemblance between traits in the me; I sometimes have to study—ahem!—in a 
historical character of the Duke of Wcdhngfoii profcsMional capacity contrast and likeness in pen- 
and features in the great warrior's handwnting, luanship.’ He bent over Val’a specimens, amongst 
ho was interrupted. To tlie surprise of each of which wore included examples of the liand of 
U8, wo heard the minlde of approaching wheels nearly all the boy’s acquaintances ; for Val played 
on the soaked avenue without. havoc very impartially with charactere ancient 


on the soaked avenue without. 

‘Can papa lie back, aft^'r all, and as early as 
this?’ Alice cried. 

‘Not he. That isn’t our carriage. It’s a 
brougham certainly ; bic Spence lon't driving it— 


and modern, great and small, famous or obscure. 
And by-and-by I noticed a queer little start, 
seemingly of recognition. Mr Lidlaw looked up. 
‘Who wrote this?’ he said. It w'as a couple of 


the rattle’s different,’ Val answered, at the end lines—a quotation from Tennyson—and beneath, I 

m ft ahrivf rtoi.BA *i._ \ir^ _ w' I 


■of a short pause. 

‘Then urho can it be?’ I said with wonder 
and^ a recrudescence of anxiety. 


the signature of Mrs Climber. 

It was Alice who replied. ‘That’s the yjjJiting 
of our housekeeper,' she said wonderinj^y.*^* Do 


\ al cros6e<l to the window and caught ques- you know Mrs Climber ? She came to us from 
tion and reply of visitor and coachman. • Leeds. I like her hand—it is so neat and 

this the place?’ inquired the forfiicr. pretty.’ 

‘Yes; this be Mr Escott’s o’t’Manor, Walnsoy,’ ‘And it bespeaks a strong will, decision, and 
returoed the latter. perhaps finesse^ said Val sententiously, quite iii 

Clkng went the hall bell; and in another half- the style of the lecturer. , 

mmute, Josephs, our butler, lookyig anythiii^ but But I felt that it was, time to know mo^ of 
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fcfae visitor, who seemed to be taking his footi^ 
in our midst so much for wanted. 1 broke £ 
with a direct demand, ‘i have never heard 
pa^ speak of you, so far as I can recollect, Mr 
tiidlaw, and he is not at home. Did he expect 
you to-night?' 

• Mr ladlaw awoke as from a reverie. ‘Captain 
Escott not at liome 1' he repeated. ‘ Expect me! I 
am here in response to his pressing invitation.' 

Val and I liad the clue to the riddle simul¬ 
taneously. 

‘You arc wanting Valentia Lodge, Walnsey 
Cross,' 1 said, 

‘ It IS Mr John Escott who lives here ; there’s 
been a mistake,’ cried Val. 

Mr Lidlaw stood as though paralysed by the 
revelation of his blunder; then a shadow of 
intense vexation passed over his features; and 
this in turn yielded to a smile at his own expense. 

* Whew! This comes of not being sufficiently 
precise in investigation; a lesson I hardly ought 
to need to learn, after all these years,' he grimly 
soliloquised. Then he bowed deprecatingly to us, 
and proceeded : * The storm was raging so fiercely, 
that I was content in the station-yard with little ! 
delay and few words. I asked the coachman j 
who was handiest if he could drive me to Captain ' 
Escott’8, Walnsey, and he said “Yes.” 1 suppose 
he did not catch more than the surname; and 1 
was ignorant that Walnsey and Walnsey (Jross 
are not identical places.' 

‘ They are throe miles apart,’ said Val. 

, ‘I was uncertain of my train, or Captain Escott 
would have sent to meet me. I begged him not 
to do that The question now is, how to get 
away, for the driver—he was none too sober—: 
is gone, and my luggage is in your hall. It is I 
most unfortunate and absurd, and wholly* my | 
fault, for I remember remarking that the fellow i 
called your home “the Manor”—which was not, 
a familiar name for it—both at Daleford Station i 
•and here on arrival. I tender a thousand 
apologies.’ 

Forthwith, our grrmp of four resolved itself 
into a committee for dealing with this singular 
emergency. Our debate had but a lame issue. 
II papa had been here, and had become convinced 
of the boivafidea of his uninvited guest, he would 
have sent Spence with Mr Lidlaw to Captain 
Escott’s. But both papa and the man were absent. 
Josephs was old, and often ailing; I hesitated to 
suggest any scheme that should involve his going 
out into uie tempest And certainly Val must 
not venture any such exposure. 

Mr Lidlaw carefully inquired his way, and 
announced that lie should walk. He asked too— 
very oddly, as I thought, with a new twinge of 
doubt—-the nearest route back to Daleford village. 
Val’s directions were clear and full; and if the 
stranger obeyed them, he could not possibly go 
,^^ray in either direction. It seemed inhospitable 
him to turn out unattended into the 
nignk; ^ut I could perceive no alternative; and 
I nave reason to think that he would have over¬ 
ruled aiw and every objection. 

Mrs Climber had not appeared. This struck 
us afterwards as strange. However busy she 
might be with her correspondence, it was curious 
shouldihave heara nothing of the arrival, 
or ^at, bearing, she should have kept away. 
Some Wetty minutes After Mr Lidlaw hod left. 


she entered the drawing-room and listened to our 
joint narrative of what had happened. 1 fancied 
that she was preoccupied, until Alice casually 
referred to the visitor’s inspection of her hand¬ 
writing, and that then her manner changed, and 
she listened with more inter^t—even anxiety— 
than she cared for us to ol^erve. From this fact 
—if such it were—I was, however, at a loss to 
draw any particular deduction. 

I pass over the hours that elapsed between this 
episode and midnight. We had retired early, 
and the house ought to have been as dark and 
still if uninhabited. Older friends tell me 
that it is the privilege of healthy girlhood to 
sleep soundly and with ease. I do not doubt 
that they are right But on this occasion I con¬ 
tinued obstinately awake. Tlie day had not 
wanted in agitations and surprises, and they 
had alFectetl my spirit with unusual restlessness. 
Perhaps I am nervous by temperament, and it 
was tnis quality which filled the darkness with 
shapes of terror, and my brain with incbaotic 
fears of some stealthily on-creeping evil. It is 
likely enough to be the true and ample explana¬ 
tion of my mental condition. Certainly, I could 
not rest How vainly I wished that I had pro¬ 
posed to Alice that we should occupy to-night 
the same room. She would have consented 
instantly, although I had no reason to suppose 
tliat Alice shared my tremors. But it would be 
a confession of cowardice of which T should not 
soon hear the last to go to her now, even if the 
situation of her room, at the end of a long, silent 
corridor and across a mid-landing, was an insuf¬ 
ficient (.leterrcnt No; I must toss and turn and 
wait for the tardy morning. 

Suddenly, a chill shot through my veins; I 
sat up amongst the pillows, rigid, and, I doubt 
not, blanched almost to their own whiteness. I 
listened in a very agony of attention. From the 
depths below tlierc had echoed distinctly upwards 
—or my faculties were playing me false—the 
sound of the sullen yielding of a bolt. My apart¬ 
ment was imraediattdy over the plate-closet, and 
adjacent to the partition which (dosed in the 
second flight of stairs. This accounted for the 
transmission of the noise. But the noise was 
an ominous disclosure. In the dead of night, 
it was surely illegitimate, and spoke of crime. 

The veriest craven will sometimes obtain an 
access of courage as mysterious in its source os, 
generally, transient in its sway. I am not calling 
myself hard names. Indeed, I should be sorry 
to believe that I absolutely belong to the class 
whose badge is a white feather. But I have 
owned to trepidation ; and now I mastered for 
at least u few minutes the first paralysis of fright. 
I pressed my throbbing temples hard against the 
wainscot, and found that the wood was a faithful 
conductor of sound. A rumbling and grating 
that could have no honest and satisfactory cause, 
jarred upon my highly strung nerves. 1 was not 
the victim of delusion. Assured of this, I began 
to dress, with quaking, fumbling fingers and in 
the dart Plan I had none as yet, and my actu¬ 
ating purpose was rnemly to reach and alarm 
the rest of the household. It was just blind 
instinct’, for 1 did not pause to ask what effectual 
resistance to a gang of robbere could be offered 
by a pack of scai-ed women, an invalid boy, and 
one^ttering old man. 
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I thought first of Miss Turpin, our governess, vestige o|, bravery, deliberate or fortuitous, h»d 
and Mrs Climber, and in this order. They both {orsaken me. But I was not moleste’d. 
occupied rooms on the same floor as myself, but What happened on the other side of ray 
far m the rear of the building. It was an ugly fortress can be simply imd succinctly related 
venture to get to them. As 1 was debating, I in the words with which on the morrow, our 
remembered my mother’s jewela These were friend and benefactor, Mr Lidlaw, enlightened 
deposited in a dressing-case locked into a wardrobe papa. It will be needfhl to resume from thd 
etiong-box in papa’s room. Had they escaped point of his recognition of Mrs Climber’s hand- 
the thieves 1 Would they escape? By almost a writing when chatting in our drawing-room, 
meclianical impulse, I unfastened and opened my ‘You see, I am an expert in these matters,’ 
door, and stepped lightly the five or six paces to he said. ‘ Probably you may have seen my name 
that of the vast cavem-like chamber in which, the in the newspapers in connection with some trial," 
fable goes, a queen once slept. There was a light civil or criminal, in which the identification oi 
within other than that of the wan young moon, handwriting has formed a leading feature in the 
which glimmered feebly through losenge-shapcd proceedings?’ 
panes in a window high over my head. I sucked ‘ I have,’ papa answered. 


panes in a window high over my head. I sucked 
in my breath with a well-nigh audible gasp, and 


‘ I hav(^’ papa answered. 

‘Exactly. Anil two months ago I had to make 


shivered; hut it was as though a subtle inscina- a professional stmly of various documents and 
tion drew me nearer in spite of the ^ril. I signatures in a north-country case of systematic 
crept to the tell-tale crack through which the and long-continued fraud. I am prepared to 

f cncillcd line of light fell. A single peep, and swear that the specimen of Mrs Climber’s, alias 
knew the worst: we were betrayed. Kneeling Mrs <.’legg’B hand shown me by your son is the 
before the receptacle of my mother’s family heir- fuc-simile of a large number of those foi-ged 
looms wjis a woman, holding a lamp tor the papers. The writer is the some. And now tiiat 
guidance of a male confcdcrub;, who busied him- I have seen her—she had a most valid reason for 
self with a file at the wardrobe lock. They keeping in the background yesterday evening- 
seemed equally absorbed in their nefarious task. I recognise the woman too. She only escape3 a 
The man 1 had never before seen; the woman long term of pend servitude through the plea 
was Mrs Climber. I believe 1 was nigber to that she was her husband’s tool. And another 
swooning than on any previous or sub^quent thing made mo startled and suspicious. It was 
occasion. Luckily, with a supreiiic effort I was this: at Daleford, a man left the same train, 
able to recov(!r the self-possession wrested from whom I identified, in spite of his wrappings, as 
me by the doubh* shock. I dare not think what the brother of the condemned Long Firm swindle!^ 
might have been the denouement, in the contrary who stood in the dock with Mrs Clegg. He’ll 
event ^ • soon follow him into a convict cell. He was 

How papa liad been deceived ! and all of us, involved in the Manchester case, though there 
for, though I had vaguely disliked the new- was a flaw in the evidence, and he eluded the 
comer, no suspicion oi her fidelity had enterc<l grasp of justice.’ 

my mind; yet my eyes had testified that slie ‘But Mrs Climber’s testimonials—they were 

was ^ an accompHco in a sinister plot. Very most excellent,’ murmured papa. 

pc^sibly she was its originator. ^ ‘Forged, my dear sir; 1 entertain no doubt of 


pc^sibly she was its originator. ^ ‘Forged, my dear sir; 1 entertain no doubt of 

It gave mo inleiise anxiety to decide upon it,’ replied Mr Lidlaw. ‘These people saw your 
my next step. A daring suggestion flew to advertisement, and application and references 
my brain; but I dismissed it, not so much as were all parts of rather a clover “plant.” But 
impracticable os useless. It was to lock the the female trickster carried her daring a stop 
two thieves in. This was possible if managed too far, and will pay the penalty. When I was 
with atlroiineHS, for the kcv_ cast a shadow on confronted with that couplet, in the hand I hail 
the polished floor. Mrs Climber had locked so much reason to know, I got au inkling of the 
the door of papas room with hypocritical care, game that was afoot. And instead of going on 
as we retired that night, saying that housemahls to Walnsey Cross, I rtjtunied to Daleford and 
were curious, and had been know'n to walk in interviewed a sei^cantof police. It seemed that 
their sleep, and that it was not well to trust he was in possession of an official warning that 
tl^m to excesa And now the adventuress hail tended in the like direction of watchfulness W© 
left the key on the outside. But what w’ould both had a suspicion that you might have been 
countermove avail There were villains lured out of the way by a bogus message.’ 
relow making away with the plate ; I had ‘ No ; there was no stratagem there,’ put in my 
heard them: they would iximo to the rescue, father. 

^ ho means of successfully following ‘ Then events conspired so far with the gang of 

fingers rogues. Well, we came up to the Manor to make 
itchea to drag to that ^or and imprison my sure that all was righ^ and we found an open 

1 . window and moving lights. We were five in 

'■'iang! clatter! all our bells seemed to be number and armed. The sergeant and two 
nnging at once, and Mrs Climber’s precious his men entered by the same road as the bmvlara, 

rentoderates would not have given the alaim; and at a signal from the officer I aronsea the 

mean for them interruption and die- household. One thief was taken in the act of 
Si thT ^ ^ acted^^on my selecting the choicest specimens of your old- 

T iT/i was fUst—fast! fashioned silver; and, to our infinite bewilder- 

vMm ^ ^ ^ nicnt, we discovered later that your clever house- 

L ^ colored as children do under keeper and a second confederate ware caught like 

1 ^^^ suff^d paroxysm after rata in a trap. That was the work of ^ss 

pMoxysm OI helpless abject ferror. I^ery Maggie here. As soon a# we learned* thifi^we 
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applied to the young lady, got the^^key. and ! 
entered. W6 were omy just in time to thwa^ 
an attempt to escape by the window. But for 
the height and the awkwardness of the descent, 
the man at least would hare escaped. But the 
three are in Siston ]ail.’ 

• ‘And I have to tliaiik you,’ said papa, ‘for the 
Jlrotection of my property, Air Lidluw; I am 
sincerely grateful.’ 

‘And 1 am glad to have been of service,* 
answered our friend. 

' My story is nlinost at its close. One point 
which was cleared up at the trial at Siston 
assizes wa.s that of the choice of the occasion 
for the attempt. It came out that a fictitious 
letter had been compiled which would equally 
have taken papa from home that stormy February 
night; but this part of the scheme was rendered 
siq^erfluous by the genial message of Sir lingo 
Ferris, and the resolve to which papa subse¬ 
quently came. 

Mrs Climber—boasting many other names 
equally convenient for a month or a year—was 
this time punished by a heavy sentence, her two 
associates being treated with the like seventy. 

Val believes more than ever in graphiology. 

We lost a housekeeper, but gained a permanent 
friend. Mr Lidlaw comes now as frequently to 
Walnsey us to A\’aln8ey Cross. Ami may 1 not 
confess that there is more behind ? J have 
special reason to remember with thankfulness 
tne deliverance from that dark peril To tliesii 
events I owe an introduction to Harry LidUw, 
Lidlaw’s nephew. He, too, is our friend ; and 
I have promised that one day 1 will let him 
assume a still dearer title. Jt is unnecessary to be 
more explicit; any loving girl’s heart will read 
the meaning into the riddle. • 


A KEW DEPARTURE IN BRAZING AND WELDINO. 

Mr Thomas Fletcher, Warrington, writes to us 
as follows: The cheapening of oxygen by Brin’s 
process of manufacture has put into the hands 
of metal-workers a new power. I have recently 
made a few experiments with the compre'.scd oxy¬ 
gen and coal-^as, and found that with a half-inch 
gas supply, a joint could bo brazed m a two-inch 
wrought-iron pipe in about one minute, the hent 
being very shor^ the redness not e.vtending over 
one inch on each side of the joint. The appear¬ 
ance of the surface after brazing led me to experi¬ 
ment further with welding, a process wdiich is not 
possible with ordinary coal-gas and air, owing to 
the formation of magnetic oxide on the surfaces. 
Contrary to my expectation, a good weld was 
obtained on an iron wire one-eighth inch in dia¬ 
meter, with a very small blowpipe, having an air- 
jet about one-thirty-second of an inch in diameter. 
This matter requires to be taken up and tried on 
N^arge s^le for such work as -welding boiler- 
pnTt^ which, it appears to me, can be done per¬ 
fectly vrith far less trouble than would be required 
to braze an ordinary joint. The great advantt^e 
of this would be that the boilers would require no 
handling, but could be welded with an ordinaiy 
lar!^> blow pipe in position, and with about one- 
tenth the laboqr at present necessary. 

-The coe| of the oxygen is trifling, and it is evi- 
dejflf from the results^ obtained in brazing, that 


the consumption of gas would be considerably less 
than one-fourth that necessary with an air-blast, 
irrespective of the fact that welding is possible 
with an oxygen blast, whereas it is not possible 
if air is used. The surface of iron heated to 
welding-heat by this means comes out singularly 
clean and free trom scale ; and a small bottle 
of compressed oxygen with u blowpipe and a 
moderate gas supply would make the repairs of 
machinery, boilers, brewing-coppers, ana other 
unwieldy apparatus a very simple matter. The 
trouble and difficulty ot making good boiler- 
* crowns, which so frequently ‘ come down,’ would 
i be very small indeed, when the workman has aii 
unlimited source of heat at command under 
I perfect and instant control. 


AT LAST. 

j W'arfe iiur—bald 

Jlulii'st du auch *—Goethe. 

Long aiul weary is the road ; 

F.alla HO .sunlight through the day ; 

One hy one, beneath his load 
lias each loved one sunk away. 

Friends arc fled—their wcniied eyes 
' Closed in sleep, and stilled each bieast. 

Here and there, a shadow lies 
Where they sank to rest. 

« Faint not, 0 jdlgiim * 

Life’s noun is jiast, 

But to each tr.uelloi 
< Home comes at last' 

Winds are wailing roun<l thy way; 

Heavy is thy load to lx:av ; 

With the waning of the day. 

Fades each joyous thing and fair. 

AVJieie is now thy dnuntloss force ? 

Wliere thy ardour full and free 
All thy strength has run its courso— 

Nought is left to thee * 

Hope on, liojie .aye; 

Heed not the blast, 

For to each day 
Night comes at last! 

Faint not yet, but struggle on 
Till the weary way is oVr; 

Soon thy long day’s work is done; 

Boon thine eyes shall weep no more. 

Br^jht the rising day may be ; 

(llorious was tliy morning-star; 

But the dawn that waits for thee 
Fairer is by far ! 

See ! the red sun 
Sinks in the sea ; 

Labour is done, 

Pain o’er for thee. 

Fled is the day; 

Sunset is past. 

Pause on thy way, 

^ And rest thee—at last 1 
• Flbaxob Gbahax. 

Printed and Published by W. & li Chambers, 47^ater- 
nofitorBow, and 339 High Street, Kdzbbitbgsl 
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SOCIETY. 




Addison tells us that ‘there is a sort of economy 
in providence that one shall excel where another 
is defective, in order to make men more iiseful to 
each other and mix them in Society.’ That Society 
in these days is a mixture, and a most extraor¬ 
dinary one, is an undoubted fact; but the mixture 
is hardly in the sense Addison meant when he 
wrote of the utility of cleverness and mediocrity 
being blended, so that the one might counteract 
the other. Now, the word Society does not mean 
a number of more or loss clevur people ^meeting 
together, being of mutual advantage to each other, 
and constituting a tolerably unanimous whole; 
but merely signifies a certain ‘cUipie’ or ‘set* to 
which we belong, possibly just a trifle above what 
would by right be considered our own proper 
sphere. Mutual advantage is lost sight of in 
personal advancement—not advaiicement for any 
really good end, but simply ‘to be in Society.* To 
be asked here, to be asked tbere, to meet Lady B, 
or to have the honour of treading on Lady C’s 
train. To have the last fashionable ami run-after 
actress to assist at our ‘At Homes,’ or to sell 
things, cigars with the cncis bitten off, white 
kittens, or button-holes, at our charitable buisoars. 
To stand in a crowd on the staircase of a well- 
visited house at one of the beat parties of llie 
season, miserably packed in amidst a cross multi¬ 
tude of other victims, w’ithout even seeing your 
hostess, with your temper ruffled and your dress 
tom, but your name proudly figuring in the 
Court Jourml the next moining. To lounge away 
your mornings in the Kow, your afternoons 
at garden-parties or live-o’clock teas, and your 
evenings in a scramble from dinner-parties to 
possibly two or three balls in succession. To 
talk Art and the ruling topics of the season, 
whatever these may be: the weather, the last 
new story about the favourite actress, th^ cookery 
schools, lawn-tennis, and the Beauty of the ijpasou. 
Society of this order may be regarded as frivo¬ 
lous ; ^iiat of a loftier kind would probably be 
heavy; we say probably, because just at ^is 


stage such Society—that is, with a certain and 
I definite aim—does not exist; and people with 

* objects and decided aims in life are looked on in 
' the light of general nuisances, to be snubbed and 
' avoided. 

* Beal workers often look on ‘going into Society* 

I as a recreation, a relief from the dull routine of 
' workaday toil; an hour or two of butterfly-life 
I to be indulged in now and then, but sparingly, 

I and made up for by harder work in Grub Street 
' afterw'ards. The real steady worker holds Society 

but lightly, because be or she has a definite end 
in view, of w’hicli the mere ephemeral insect 
scarcely dreams. Such can hardly be deemed 
denizens of the w’orld of fashion ; they al^ only 
flnlterers outside of it, not attracted even by its 
false glare, but esteeming it as merely ‘a means 
to an end ’—the end to them being the return to 
labour refreshed by the passing glance, and par¬ 
ticipation in a totally difierent society from that 
w’ith which their work brings them in contact 

To the butterflies, however, Society-life wears 
an entirely difl'erent aspect; they live the whojc 
year through in one incessant round of endless 
gaiety, which after a time becomes as tedious as 
the daily round of work—more so, for no ultimate 
object, no desired goal lies before them. Winters 
in country-houses filled with the same set; seasons 
in towm, with the fashionable seaside places, 
Brighton or Scarborough, as a ‘pick-me-up* during 
the period over w'hich they extend ; and a flitting 
to some German waters when they ore finally at 
an end, again to drink in the health on which 
heated rooms, late hours, and the ceaseless round 
of dissipation have done their work. 

In our day, manner and style—slangily termed^, 
‘form ’—rank before mind. If a person in Society 
is well read and well informed, his or her object 
is more to hide such knowledge, for fear of 
being looked on in the light of a ‘bore* or a 
nuisance, than to impart it by agreeable con¬ 
versation to others. Many people who are really 
clever, and from whom much useful informa¬ 
tion might be obtained, conceal it, froxtk a fefiBng 
that those mxiund them w»ll say: ‘ O'^es; So- 
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and'So is clever undoubtedly ; but 1 can’t stan^ 
people talking “shop.”’ And bo, really sensiblp 
conversation is pooh-iwohed, that place may be 
given to the inane, Trothy babble which does 
duty too frequently as conversation in Society. 
The freshest news of iVc latest scandal, the lost 
ov* dit of the clubs, a new piece of gossip—such 
are the most acceptable topics in general Society 
talk. We have no wish to be severe by writing 
in this strain, and we can do little more than 
draw attention to it, for, unfortunately, we see 
no reim^y which can be generally applit*d to 
stop the evil, which the popular ‘Society’journals , 
of the day do all they can to foster. i 

Madame de Stael writes of the delicate dis¬ 
tinction between ‘ Society ’ and ‘ the world,’ This 
distinction would now seem to be lost, for to 
be in the one constitutes our greatest claim— I 
socially speaking—on the other. Perhaps a line 
is drawn by some ; but so fine is it, that it is next 
to invisible—mcrtdy a cordon stretched only in 
the depths of our ‘ inner consciousness,’ of no good, 
not even apparent to the outside world, and but 
faintly recognised by ourselves, too often coming 
under the head of a * make-believe,’ a sort of salve 
to our own consciences only, and ot no possible 
use in stemming the current of worldliness raging 
around us, because it is not a real heartfelt 
feeling, and therefore powerless. 

After a time, Society Biicli as we have de¬ 
scribed, the eternal round of endless visiting and 
gaiety, palls; but yet it is continued, though 
ennui has entered and spoilt the zest with which 
we pursued it. Horace Walpole translates the 
wora ennui to mean literally, ‘what is chilled 
“entertaining people” and “doing the honours 
that is, you sit an hour with somebody you don’t 
know and doij’t care for, talk about the wind 
and the weather, an<l ask a thousand foolish 
questions, which all begin with, “I think you 
live a good deal in the country ; ” or, “ I think 
you don’t love this tiling or that” Oh, ’tis 
dreadful !* 

Such conversation, though inexpressibly te<liou 8 , 
would be harmless. We do not now confine our¬ 
selves to wind and weather, town and country, 
likes and dislikes, but drag in our neighbours 
and their affairs, let the ball of scandal gather 
as it rolls past us, until a mountain is made out 
of a molehill. We still sufler from ennui, the 
same as Walpole did ; the calling, the receiving 
of visits, the afternoon teas, the long dreary 
dinners, the crushing ‘At Homes,’ are all so many 
daily troubles, daily trials to be gone tiirough 
with as duties—save the mark !—with nothing 
to show for them beyond impaired bloom and 
beauty—too often artificially renewed—injured 
health, and a large circle of acquaintances not to 
be dignified by the name of friends. 

There are many centml figures in Society. The 
B^osure in particular of this nineteenth century 
appearsjto be ‘the Beauty’—the lady, usually a 
married one, whose name is on every one’s lips; 
all whose doings are chronicled in the ‘Society 
papers ’—how she looked ; what she wore; whom 
she danced with ; what bazaar she attended, what 
she sold, and whom she sold it to; what she 
bought,* wher% she is going for the summer; 
wh^ shet came from; who has taken her best 
photograph—and so 09 . The interest token in 


her movements is truly wondei'ful; she is mobbed, 
rudely stared at wherever she goes, and, until a 
fresh beauty appears, reigns supreme. There are 
other special attractions—but ‘ Jleauty ’ ranks fimti 
The pet actress, the most fashionable artist, the 
most run-after literary lion, the most sensational 
female novelist—these all have their own special 
circle of admirers, who I'etail their latest sayings 
and doings, and are asked about everywhere with 
the object of their worship. 

All the severjil cliques go to make up one im¬ 
posing whole, termed collectively Society; with 
the addition of the numerous unattached butter¬ 
flies of both sexes, idlers about town, young and 
old, well born and fwuveaux riches., bangers-ou to 
Society, clinging as it were to her fringes—all push¬ 
ing and striving more or less. And so the crowd 
whirls on, those outside the. magic circle moving 
heaven and earth to get within the pale; those 
within it dri^ging on the same millwheel round, 
trying to believe they are enjoying it, and deaden¬ 
ing tlie higher, better feelings, which many of 
them must posb(*<58, in one incessant bustle; longing, 
perhaps, inwardly for something else, some real 
aim for their lives to live up to, but yet bound 
down to the treadmill of lasliiouable life. (Jui 
hoTW ^ Ay, here’s the question; but who feels 
equal to answering it? Bo those w’ho are in the 
world and move in the highest rank of Society 
really gain anything by it ? They liave reachecl, 
as it were, the acme of their ambition, and have 
it in fheir power to hold out finger-tips to the 
jostling outer crowd still striving to be con- 
' sidei’ed as members of the mystic circle. Do 
! they still caw lor the sw'eets—il there are any — 

I in their self-chosen path ^ or have these all turned 
I into wormwood ana gall, and something else has 
I yet to be striven and tought lor? The outsiders, 
the mixed multitude who are striving for they 
I know not what, consuler that when once they 
j have firmly established themselves, got ‘all the 
j best people ’ to attend their entertainments, and 
! are asked in return to their houses, that then, 
j blissful thought! they will be really in Socie^, 
.and no more will lie required ot them. But 
when they get so lar, they ore insensibly pushed 
farther, until they find tliey cannot stop, and 
their whole lives are given up to the game of 
iollow-my-leader. , 

The falso aims and fal.se <lesiivs of Society 
are too frequently followed to the total extinc¬ 
tion of all the best feelings and hopes of the 
soul. They lead to a thoroughly selfish exist¬ 
ence. Self alone is the motto of too many. 
Higher, nobler feelings are cast on one side, as ; 
nut worth a thought. The brightness of the hour, 
the social lriumi»h, ‘the mark made in Society,* 
the flattery of the million, ore the only things 
worth living for. Self-indulgence is more allur* 
mg than aell-sacrifice. Personal case and personal 
gratification come before thought for others or 
desire to help Uicm. Ileally honest, true, and 
maybe noble natures quickly become perverted ' 
and spoilt in the fabnionable race. ‘Sdf’ is 
Society’s watchword. But if once the eyes are 
really #pened to the folly of those things, till 
now held dear, then the cure soon follows. 
Many*will be found to help us along; those 
once perhaps despised by us as ‘not being 
in our aet,^ as mere ‘goodv, preaching {people, i 
whd"ruean very well, no doubt, but’- will | 
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now be found ml helpera to us in our new 
and, at first, uphill road. When thoroughly 
out of heart, and sick with the frivolities, the 
shams, ^ ‘make-believes’ of the world’s true 
followers—when our eyes are really opened to 
the vauity, the heartleasness, the downright folly 
of a life BO Uved—then we shall not be long 
before we find a fresh path, a better one, open 
up for iia Then we shall see the untruths, so 
little thought of before, in their right light; we 
shall break through the web of selfishness in 
which we have woven ouiselves; learning to 
judge our actions by a higher standard, and for- 
beai'ing to judge those of otliera 

T U I S MORTAL C 0 I U 

CHAPTER Xtl.- -THE PL AN IN EXECUTION. 

Hugh hnnied aloog the dike that bounded the 
salt-marsh meadows seaward, till he reached the 
point in his march up where the river narrowed 
•abruptly into a mere third-class upland stream. 
There he jumped in, and swam across, as well 
as he was able in the cold dark water, to thti 
•opposite bank. Once over, he had still to straggle | 
as best he might through two or three swampy 
fields, and to climb a thickset hedge or so— 
i^egular bullfinches—before he fairly gained the 
belated little high-road. His hea<l bwam. Wet 
and cold and miserable without, he was torn 
within by conflicting passions; but lie ualked 
firm and erect now along tlic winding road in tlie 
deep gloom, fortunately never meeting a soul 
m the half-mile or so ot lonely way that lay 
between the point where he hail cro.s 3 ed the 
stream and the Fialuirmaii'K ]{rst by the bank at 
Whitestrand. He was glad of that, for it wa'' 
his cue now to escape obsei^’^ation. In liis own 
mind, he felt himself a murderer; and every 
flicker of the wiml among the honeysuckle in 
the hedge, every rustle of tlie leaves on the 
tx'ees overhead, every splash of the waves upon 
the dishuit shore, made his heart flutter, and 
hia breath stop short in re.sponae, though he gave 
no outer sign of fear or* compunction in his 
even treafl and erect bearing—tlic even tread and 
erect bearing of a proud, self-confident, English 
gentleman. 

How lucky that his rooms at the inn lia]»)»encd 
to be placed on the ground-floor, and that they 
opened by French windows down to the ground 
on to the little garden! How lucky, too, that 
they lay on the hithe* side of the door and 
the taproom, where men were sitting late over 
their mug of beer, singing and rollicking in vulgar 
mirth with tbeir loud hulf-Dauish, East-Anglian 
merriment! He stele ihrongh the garden on 
tiptoe, unperceived, and glided like a ghost into 
the tiny sittirfg-room. The lamp burned brightly 
on the parlour table, as it had burnt alLovcning, 
in readiness for his nrrivaL He slippbd quietly, 
on tiptoe still, into the bedroom bchin<i^, tossed 
off a 4iff glassful of brandy-and-water cold, and 
changed his clothes from head to foot w;j|h as 


much speed wd noiselessness as dreumstances 
*permitted. Then, treading more easily, he went 
^ut once more with a bold front into the other 
room, flung himself down* at his ease in the big 
armchair, took up a book, pretending to read, and 
rang the bell with ostentatious clamour for the 
good landlady. His Plah was mature ; he woulfl 
proceed to put it into execution. 

The landlady, a plentiful body of about fifty, 
came in with evident surprire and hesitation. 
‘Lord, sir,’ she cried aloud in a slight flurry, 
‘to think of that nowl I took it you was out; 
an’ them men a-singing an’ ballyin’ like that 
over there in the bar-reom! Stannaway he’ll 
be downright angry when he finds you’ve come 
in an’ all that noise goin’ on in the ’ouse, as 
is ’ardly respectable. We never heerd you, nor 
knowed you was in. I ’ope you ’ll excuse them, 
sir, bein’ the fishermen from Snade, enjoyin’ 
thcirselves their own w’ay in the cool & the 
evenin’.’ 

Hugh made a manful etfort to appear uncon- 
( cincd. ‘1 came in an hour ago or more,’ he 
replied, smiling—a sugur-of-lead smile.—* But 
pray, don’t interfere with these good people’s 
mcriiment for worlds, I beg of you. I should 
be sorry, indeed, if I thought 1 put a stopper 
ujH)n nnyboily’s innocent amusement anywhere. 
I don’t want to be considered a regular fall-joy. 
—I rang the bell, Mrs Stannaway, for a bottle of 
seltzer.’ 

It u’os a simple way of letting them knc-T 
be was really there; and though the He about 
the length of time he had been home was a fairly 
audacious one—lor somebody might have come 
in meanwhile to trim the lamp, or look if he 
wa^ about, and m) detect the falsehood—he saw 
at once, by Mrs Staniiaway’s face, that it passed 
luuster without rousing the slightest suspicion. 

‘Why, William,’ he heard her say when she 
went out, in a hushed voice to her husband 
in tlie tapreom, ‘Mr Massinger, he’s bin in his 
own room all this time, an’ them men a-shoutin’ 
an’ pwearin’ out ’ere like a pack of savagefl.’ 

Tlien, they hadn’t noticed his absence, at any- 
ratc! That was well. He was so far sale, •"if 
the rest of his phan held water equally, all might 
yet come right—and he might yet succeed in 
marrying AV’mifred. 

To save appearances—and marry Winifred I 
With Elsie still tossing on the brejikers of the 
bar, he had it in his mind to marry Winifred! 

When Mrs Stannaway brought in the seltzer, 
Hugh Massinger merely looked up from the book 
he was reading with a pleasant nod and a mur¬ 
mured ‘Thank you.’ ’Twas the most he dared. 
His teeth chattered so he could hardly trust 
himself to speak any further; but he ttied with 
an agonised effort within to look as comfortable 
under the circumstances as possible. As S 0071 
as she was gone, however, he opened the seltvler, 
and pouring himself out a second strong dose of 
brandy, tossed it off at a gulp, almost neat, to 
steady his nerves for serious business. Then he 
opened his blotdng-book, with a furtive glance 
to right and left, and took out a few stray sheets 
of paper—to write a letter. The first sheet had 
some stanzas of verse scribbled^loosely upon it, 
with many corrections. Hugh’s eyes aftcon- 
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sciously fell upon one of tljera. It read to him 
just then lik^ an act of accusation.^ They were* 
some Bimple lines deecribing some ideal utopian^ 
vorld—a dream of the iuture—and the stanza 
on which his glance bad lighted so carelessly 
ran thus: 

' • But, fairer aiidVurei still, 

• True love is there to behold , 

And none may fetter his will 
With law or with gold : 

And none may sully hia wings 
, \N’it}) the deadly taint of lust. 

Blit freest of all free things 
He Roar-s from the dnst. 

‘ With law or with gold,’ indeed! Fool! 
rdiot' Jackanapes 1 He crumpled the rerses 
.ingrily in his hand as he loohed, and flung 
them with clenched teeth into the empty fire¬ 
place. IHs own words rose up in solemn judg¬ 
ment against him, and condemned him remorbe- 
lessly by anticipation. He had sold Klsie for 
Winifred’s gold, and the Nemesis of his crime 
was already pursuing him like a deadly pliantom 
tlirongh all his waking moments. 

With a set cold look on his handsome dark face, 
he selected another sheet of clean white note- 
paper from the morocco-covered blotting-book, 
and then pulled a bundle of old, worn-edged 
letters from his breast-pocket—a bundle of letters 
in a girl’s handwriting, secured by an elastic 
india-rubber band, and carefully numbered with 
red ink from one to seventy, in the order they 
were received in. Hugh was nothing, indeed, if 
not methodical. In his own w.ay, he bad loved 
Elsie, 08 well as he was capable of loving any¬ 
body : he had kept every word she ever wrote to 
him ; and now that she was gone—dead and gone 
for ever—her letters were dl he had left that 
bedonged to her. He laid one down on the table 
before him, and yielding to a momentai’y impulse 
of ecstasy, he kissed it first with reverent tender¬ 
ness. It was Elsie’s letter—poor dead EKie’s — 
Elsie dead! He could haiilly realise it—His 
brain whirled and swam with the manifold 
emotions of that eventful evening. But he must 
brace himself un for his paii like a man. He 
not be weab There was work to do ; he 
must make haste to do it 

He took a broad-nibbed pen carefullv from 
bis desk—the broatlest he could find—and fitted 
it with pains to his ivory holder. Elsie always 
used a broad nib—poor drowned Elsie—dear, 
nmityred Elsie! Then, glancing sideways at 
her last letter, he wrote on the sheet, in a* large 
floviing angular hand, deep and black, most unlike 
bis own, which was neat and small and cramped 
and rounded, the two solitary words, ‘My darling.’ 
He gazed at them when done with evident com¬ 
placency. They would do very well: an excellent 
imitation! 

Was he going, then, to copy Elsie’s letter? No; 
f<ir its fiwt words read plainly, ‘My own darling 
H^h,' He had allowed her to address him 
in such ^rms as that; but still, ho muttered 
to himself even now, he was never engaged to 
her—never engaged to her. In copying, he 
omitted the word ‘own.’ That, he thought, would 
probably be considered quite too affectionate for 
any reasonable probability. Even in emergencies 
he was cool and collected. But ‘ My darling ’ was 
jnstAftbout proper mean. Girls are always 


stupidly gushing in their expression of feeling to 
one another. Ino doubt Elsie heraelf would have 
begun, ‘My darlij^i|.’‘ 

After tnht, be turned over the letters with 
cawfful scrutiny, as if looking down the pages 
one by one for some particular phrase or word 
he wanted. At last he came upon the exact 
thing. * Mrs Meysey and Winifred are going 
out to-morrow.’—‘That’ll do,’he said in his soul 
to himself: ‘ a curl to the tv ’—and laying the 
blank sheet once more before him, he wrote down 
boldly, in the same free hand, with thick black 
down-strokes, ‘ My darling Winifred.’ 

The Plan was shaping itself clearly in his mind 
now. Word by word he fitted in bo, copying 
each direct from Elsie’s letters, and dovetailing 
the wliolc with skilled literary craftsmanship into 
a curious cento of lier pet phrases, till at 
after an hour’s hard and anxious work, rouml 
drops of sweat stan<ling meanwhile cold and 
clammy upon his hot forehead, he read it over 
with nnmixed approbation to himself—an excel¬ 
lent letter both in design and execution. 

■SVhitihtrand Hall, Srptemher 17. 

Mr DARIANG WiNi KUKU—I can hardly make 
up my mind to write you this letter; and yet I 
must: I can no longer avoid it. I know you 
will think me so udeked, so ungrateful: I know 
Mrs Meysey will never forgive me ; but I can’t 
liclp it Circumstances are too strong for me. 
By thc»time this reaches you, 1 shall have left 
Whitestvand, 1 fear for ever. Why I am leaving, 
I can never, never, never t(dl you. If you try 
to find oiit, you won’t succeed in discovering it. 
I know what you ’ll think ; but you ’re quite 
mistaken. It’s something about winch you have 
never heard ; something that 1 ’vc told to nobody 
anywhere; something I can never, never tell, 
even to you, <lailing. I’ve written a line to 
explain to Hugh ; but it’s no use either of you 
trying to trace me. I shall write to you some 
day again to let you know how 1 ’m gettong on— 
but never my whereabouts.—Darling, for Heaven’s 
sake, do try to hush this up as much as you can. 
To have myself discussed by half the county 
would drive mo mail with despair and shame. 
Get Mrs Meysey to say I’ve been called away 
suddenly by private bu-.iness, and will not return. 
If only you knew nil, you would foivive me 
everything.—Good-bye, darling. Don’t think too 
harshly of me,—Ever your aflectionate, but heart¬ 
broken . Elstk, 

His soul ajiproved the style and the matter. 
Would it answer his purpose ? he wondered, half 
tremulously. Would they really believe Elsie 
liad written it, and Elsie was gone’ How ac¬ 
count for her never having been seen to quit the 
grounds of the Hall? For lier not having been 
observed at Almundham Station? For no trace 
being left of her by rail or road, by sea or river? 
It was a desperate card to play, he knew, but he 
held no other; and fortune often favours the 
brave. How often at loo had he ^tood against 
all precedent upon a hopeless hand, and swept 
the boai^ Jn the end by some audacious sti-oke 
of in.«pirea good play, or some strange turn of 
the favouring chances 1 He would stand to win 
now in the same spirit on the foiled letter. It 
was one good card. Nobody could ever ^ove 










he wrote it. And perhaps, with the unthinking Uwas dark and still Irom end to epd, os if poor 
readiness of the world at 101*^0, they would all j^ead Elsie were sleeping calmly in her own little 
accept it without further question. bedroom in the mom building. It was close on 

If ever Elsie’s body were recovered I Ah, yes : one in the morning now* Hugh skulked and 
true: that would indeed be fatal But then, prowled around the east wing on cautious tiptop 
the chances were enormously against it. The like a convicted burglar. , ^ 

deep sea holds its own: it yields up its dead As he passed Elsie’s room, all dark and empty, 
only to patient and careful search ; and who a mad desire seized upon him all at once to look 
would ever <h*eani of searching for Elsie ? Excejpt in at the window and see how everything lay 
himself, she Inul no one to search for her. The within there. At firat, he had no more rcjwon 
letter w'os vague and uncertain, to be sure ; but for the act in his head than that: the Plan onW 
its very vagueness was infinitely better than the developed itself further as he thought of it It 
most definite lie : it left open the door to so mucli wouldn’t be difficult to climb to thb sill by the 
width of conjecture. Every man could invent aid of the porch and the clambering wistaria. He 
his own solution. If he had tried to tell a plaus- hesitated a moment; then remorse and curiosity 
ible story, it might have broken down when con- finally coiiquerecL The romantic suggestion came 
I fronted with the inconvenient detail of stern to him, like a dream, in his levered and almost 
I reality : but he hail trusted eveiything to irnagin- delirious condition: like a dream, he carried it at 
atioii. And imagination is such a clmninngly once into effect. Groping and feeling his way 
I elastic faculty ! The Moyseys might put their with numb fingers, dim eyes, and head that still 

' own construction upon it Each, no doubt, would reeled and swam in terrible giddiness from his 

put a different one ; and each would be convinced long spell oi continued asphyxia, he raised him&elf 
j that Ins own was the truest cautiously to the level of the sill, and prised 

He folded it up and thrust it into iiii envelope, the window open with his dead white hand. The 
j Then he addressed the face boldly, in the same lamp on the table, though turned down so low 
I tree black hand us the letter itself, to ‘MEs that he hadn’t observed its glimmer from outside, 
Meysey, The Hull, Wlntestiand.’ In tlio comer was still alight and burning faintly. He turned 
he stuck the identical little monogram, E. C., it up just far enough to see through the gloom 
written with the strokes cros'-ing cadi othci-, his way about the bedroom. The door W'us clonei), 
that Elsie put on all her lettera. Ills power of but not locked. He twisted the key iioiselossly 
imitating tlte mmuWst details of any autograph with dexterous pressure, so as to leave it fastened 
stood liim here in good stead. It was a jjcrfect from the inside.—That was a clever touch '— 

fac-siiuile, letter and address* and tortured T'hey would think Elsie had climbed out of the 

he was in his own mind bv remorse and tear, window. 

he smiled to Idinsell .in api>rovmg smile us he A few letters and things lay loose about the 
gazed at tlie absolutely uiidctcctuble torgery. No room. Tlic devil within him was revelling now 
expert on earth could e\cJ* detect it ‘That’ll m hideous suggestions. Why not make ever)-- 
cliiich all,’ he thought seieiiely. ‘They’ll never thiifg clear beniiul him? He gathered them up 
for a moment doubt that it comes froui EEie.’ and stuck them in his pocket. Elsie’s small blacK 
lie kuew the Meyseys hud gone out to dinner leather bag stood on a wooden frame in the far 
at the vicarage that evening, and would not comer. He pushed into it hastily the nightdress 
return until after the hour at which El.vie usually on the bed, the brush and comb, and a few 
retired. As soon ns they got back, they would selected articles of underclothing from the chest 
take it foi‘ granted slie liad gone to bed, as she of drawers by the tiled fireplace. The drawers 
always did, and would in .all probability never themselves ho left sedulously open. It argued 
inquire for her. If so, nothing would be known haste. If you choose to play for a high bt.ike, 
till to-morrow at breakfast. lie must drop the you must play boldly, but you must play well, 
letter into tlie box unperceived to-night, and Hugh never for a moment concealed from himself 
then it would be delivered‘at Wliitestrand Hull the fact that the adversary against vidiom he was 
in due course by tlie first po.st to-rnorrow. playing now was the public hangman, and that 

He shut the front window, put out the lamp, his own neck was the stake at issue, 
and stole quietly into the bedroom behind. That It ever it was discovered that Elsie was 
done, ho o^ned the little lattice into the back drowned, all the world, including the enlightened 
garden, and slipped out, closing the window British jury—twelve butchers and bakers and 
loosely after him, and blowing out the candle, candlestick-makers, selected at random from the 
The post-office lay just beyond the church. He Whitestrand rabble, he said to himself angrily— 
walked there fast, dropped his letter in safety would draw the inevitable inference for them- 
into the box, and tiair unseen, into the high- selves that Hugli had murdered her. His own 
road once more in the dusky moonlight. neck was the stake at issue—his own neck, and 

Wearied and faint and half delirious as he was honour and honesty, 
after his long immersion, he couldn’t even now He glanced around the room with an approv- 
go back to the inn to rest quietly. Elsie’s image ing eye once more. It was capital! Splendid! 
haunted him still. A strange fascination led him Everything was indeed in most admirediisorder. 
acroM the fields and through the lane to the Hall The very spot it looked, in truth, from which a 
—to Elsie’s last dwelling-place. He walked in girl had escaped in a breathless hurry. He left 
by the little side-gate, the way he usualfy came the lamp still burning at half-height; that fitted 
to visit Elsie, and prowled guiltily to* the back well; lowered the bag by a piece of tape to the 
of ue house. The family hud evidently rc/lumed, garden below ; littered a few stray handkerchiefs 
and suspected nothing : no sign of bustle or com- and lace bodices lix^ely on the fldbr; and crawl- 
motieft or disturbance betrayed itself anywhere: lug out of the window with anxious•care,«f^ed 
^ not a light showed from a single window r all to let himself down l^d«over hand by a branch 
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of the wistaria. The branch snapped ehoit with< 
an ucly crack; and Hugh found himaelf on^ 
eecond later on the ^lirubbery below, bruised 
and shaken. 

of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland stated 
some years ago in a public lecture to that bodpr, 
that since female clerks were now employed in 
the post-offices of the government, he did not 
see why tliey should not be employed in banks 
as well. The employment of female clerks has 
the recommendation of cheapness; and, other 
things being equal, in days of economy it may 
come to be utilised. 

Having stated these few geneviil considerations, 
we shall now regard tlie subject more closely and 
practically. 

So far 08 the Scotch banks are concenied, they 
seem to j>refer young men of about sixteen years 
of age, without physical defect, and of good 
character. They must be recommended by some 
one kiiowm (o, and of influence with, the bank. 
The name of the applicant is inserted in a book 
to await his turn for a vacancy. Wlien this turn 
umve.s, he is usually subjected to aii examina¬ 
tion in arithmeti<’. and writing to dictation. The 
present examination is not severe; but we believe 

It is proposed to extend it to four subjects— 
arithmetic, algebra, geography, and English com¬ 
position, which are the four educational non¬ 
banking subjects on which coini)clitors are ex¬ 
amined for the degree of Associale in the Institute 
of Bankere in Scotland. Good writing is a great 
requisite for success in banking, as it brings its 
po-'-sessor a better class of woik. Unfortunately, 
speed n* often demanded, especially iii big branches, 
mid this tends to injure the penmanship. An 
applicant will «lo uell, ihcn, to study to have a 
iknu- calignipliv and to be able to sum well. On 
admission to the service of some of the banks, 
one is obliged to give them security, either 
pei-sonul or by bund of the bank’s or other 
Guarantee Associution, for which a puvincnt of 
twenty shillings per cent, is exacted m annual 
instalments 

The period of apprenticeshij) w’ith the Scotch 
banks is usually three years, a small consideration 
being given therefor. At the end ol that term, 
the apprentice naturallv expects to fledge into a 
clerk ; but we believe the practice is coming into 
vogue of allowing the aj>pientice to remain as 
such until there is a vacant clerkship for him to 
fill. Should he not give promise during his 
apprenticehhip of proving to be u serviceable 
clerk, he will not be retained. 

The best place to begin banking is a country 
branch, where one is allowed to take up in turn 
every department of branch banking and to see 
everything with one’s own cyeti In a head oflice, 
a youth is apt to he kept at one particular kind 
of work for a year or more, and thus very little 
comes under his observation. The branch-bred 
clerks are the best trained and the best fitted to 1 
fill those vacancies in foreign banks for which ' 
the home banks are so often put in requisition. 

. To make a mark early in banking, one should 
go abroad as soon after the period of apprentice¬ 
ship os possible, and then, health remaining good, 
it is simply a matter of a little time to rise in the 
profession. In the foreign field, especially in i 
China, tl^ East and West Indies, the climate is so 
trying^ that contingencies may arise in which a 
bank merk is called upon at short notice to replace 
his comrade, of whom he hears that ‘he was dining 
witj^a friend last night, but is dead and Juried 
this morning.’* This is only too time of many 
-„rr;_l_ ^ i. 

■ SCOTCH BANKING'AS A PliOFESSION. 

BANK CLERKS. 

Whe!t a young man lias left school and is obout 
to enter the world, his parents or guardians ask 
themselves the anxious question: *What is the 
most suitable occupation he cun follow 1' Assnin- 
ing that they have decided in favour of the bank¬ 
ing profession, as it is termed, we propose to give 
some practical notanda w'hich may be of u»e tu 
those who purpose entering the service of a bank. 

In glancing around at the diffeient ficUU for 
employment, we cannot but observe how soveie 
18 the struggle for subsistence, and how every 
trade and every occupation is overrun by com¬ 
petitors. Co-operative Associations are seriously 
injuring tradeie’ establishment'^, and the iniddlc- 
mun is being pushed out of the way, the con¬ 
sumer preferring to deal directly with the pro¬ 
ducer. The greater the number of persons seek¬ 
ing employmont, the smaller will bo the amount 
of remuneration for their labour; and in esti¬ 
mating the value of banking as a profession, we 
have to bear in mind that clerks form a very 
numerous class in the community, anti that they 
«ire day by day becoming more numerous, being 
flow largely recruited from the working and 
tiades classes, who are naturally striving to reap 
the benefits of the liberal education which is 
being bestowed on their families. l)r Johnson 
says tliat it is ‘ the dignity of danger ’ which gives 
to the profession of arms its charm. In the case 
of banking, it is the responsibility attached to 
money-dealing which elevates it above the traffic 
in leas valuable materials, though the labour itself 
may not demand in many cases much skill Mr 
John Stuart Mill does not rate highly the com¬ 
mercial value of a clei-k’s work, judged by the 
quality of the work itself, or the demands it 
i^kes on the skill of the individual. He says : 
'The higher rate of a clerk’s remuneration must 
be partly ascribed to monopoly, the small degree 
of education required being not yet so geneially 
diffused as to call forth the natuiul number of 
competitors; and partly to tlie remaining influ¬ 
ences of an ancient custom, which requires that 
clerks should maintain the dress and appearance 
of a more highly-paid class.’ And he adds; ‘It is 
usual to pay greatly beyond the market-price of 
their labour all persons in whom the employer 
wishes to place peculiar trust, or from wOiom he 
requires something besides their mere services. 
Similar feelings operate in the minds of men in 
business with respect to their clerks.’ 

What Mr Mill has said as to the limitation of 
clecrks from the non-diffusion of education cannot 
hold godd in our day. The market for clerks is 
%(gcly overstocked, and the occupation itself, 
from the light nature of its duties, lends itself 
readily to a glut of competitors. Moreover, the 
female element has now come into play in Hie 
struggle for li^, and threatens to become a most 
potent factor m the held of employment. That 
thit^as to be reckoned with in the future of 
banki;^ may be inferred fqpm what the President 
t, —---- 
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who fall victims partly to the climate and partly 
to indiscretion j for in the East, heavy penalties 
are exacted for neglect of nature’s laws. But we 
mention this rather to show how a banker has a 
better chance abroad of rising in his profession 
by reason of these frequently recurring climatic 
casualties, than to deter those who would seek to 
gain distinction in the service of foreign banks. 

In India, a junior clerk may, after passing a 
medical and preliminary knowledge examination 
—the latter is often not insisted on whore the 
clerk is known favourably in his own bank- 
expect a salary beginning with two hundred and 
fifty pounds along with free apartments and free 
passage out. When he arrives there, he will 
find banking conditions altered. His * masters* 
treat him differently from those in Old Scotland ; 
they joke w’ith him, and allow full scope to his 
individuality by consulting him as a friend rather 
than as a subordinate. The reason for tins is, 
perhaps, partly the increased intercommunity of 
feeling engendered by the fact of both being 
fellow-countrymen in a strange land. Be this as 
it may, they seem in India to have bridged that 
gulf which in a great Scottish banking institution 
separates llie chief from the underling. 

In Oan.ada, a large field opens out to the bank 
clerk, and an initial salary of two liundivd odd 
pounds is often allowed along with a fioie passage. 
One advantage is, that a banker may obtain a 
partnership in a wcaltliy coniinercial business 
from the n'pute he enjoys as a bankei*,* and so 
exchange his limited emoluments ior uiiliuiited 
gains. In British South Africa, tliere is room 
for the bank clerk ; but as aifairs ther^have not 
been in a prosperous state tbrongh native wui-s, 
Boer diHicultics, colonial embarras'snients, I've., it 
does not present so good a field. South African 
bankers Lave been wisely retrenching till tunes 
improve. Posts in Africa W'ere lately olleivd to 
clerks from Scotch banks for a term of from three 
to five years. Altliongli the engagement w.i» thus 
limited, the clerks expected, from the hopes held 
out to them on admission, that the bank might 
retain their services at the expiry of the j’onod. 
Unfortunately, in many cases the bank was 
obliged to give them notice to quit; an<l any 
one who knows the difficulty of fimling work 
in Africa for those who, in Lamb’s words, ‘suck 
their sustenance through a quill,’ will understand 
the natui ‘0 of the hardships undergone by such in 
their quest for employment 

But to revert to Scotch banking, which we 
only quitted to point out the foreign fields which 
lie open to the bank clerk, anrl which lead more 
quickly and more directly to distinction than the 
home field. The number of bank employees in 
Scotland is roughly reckoned at six thousand five 
hundred. Of these, one barge bank alone possesses 
more than one-ninth. clerks of course are 

by far the most numerous class, standing in the 
ratio of about five to on-’ to the official b<xly. As 
to salaries allowed by the banks, the tendency has 
been lately to retrench, as money has not been 
earning so much as it did. The percentage of 
profits from deposits in 1865 was twepty-three 
shillings and elevenpence, whereas was only i 
fifteen shillings and fourpence in 188% This: 
shows the need for an all-round economy in tlie 
chaines of a bank ; for sfJaries form by far the^ 
.largest proportion of the entire expenses. ^Aiore- i 


over, salaries are permanent charges, which, if 
jVaised, cannot easily be cut down -and banka can 
^nly give effect to economy on the death of the 
uolder of a lucrative office, or by the transfer 
from one post to another, or by the stoppage of 
additions to salaries. Some of them have adopted 
a system of grades, simikr to that wliich obtaii^s 
in government circles, and have assorted their 
clerks into three distinct grades, the relegation to 
a grade entitling the ‘graded’ to a fixed advance 
every one or two years, as the case may be. 
There ore exceptions made in special cases where 
the responsibility is greater and the work more 
onerous than usual. Bank tellers, from the nature 
of their duties, are allotted to a special grade. 
Several banks exact payment for a teller’s losses, 
while others allow him an annual sum to provide 
against all such, which sum he may pocket if his 
intromissions have not been on the losing side. 
But the rise of any one in a bank, whether there 
be grades or not, is mainly dependent on the 
man himself, lufiuence may put him in a 
position to help himself; but he alone must find 
the intelligence, the fidelity, and the zeal, if he 
would rise in his profession. As a good work to 
study, ‘ Gilbart ’ has been highly recommended to 
young bankers, since it gives the best account of 
the tlteory and practice of banking. 

If a Scotch bank clerk would excel his neigh¬ 
bour, he would do well to qualify himself for the 
degrees of the Bankei's’ Institute, which are alike 
tests of his general and professional knowledge. 
The subjects fur the Associate’s degree in the 
I’ankers’ Institute are—arithmetic, algebra (up lO 
and including quadratic equations), geography, 
English composition, book-keeping and bank books, 
exchange and cleai'ing-house system and rules, 
not^ circulation, interest and chaiges, negotiation 
of bills and cheques, history and present position 
of banking in Scotland. For admission as mem¬ 
bers, the subjects are—principles of political 
economy, stocks and Stock Exchange transaction^ 
history and principles of banking and currency, 
theory and pmctice of the foreign exchanges, 
principles of Scots law and conveyancing, law of 
bankruptcy, mercantile law, law of bills, cheques, 
and receipts, &c. And in practical banking ^he 
following subjects: correspondence, branch super¬ 
vision and advances. The total value ol a candi¬ 
date’s answers must be not less than sixty per 
cent, of the value of such questions. To obtain 
a degree with lionours, tlie candidate has to 
submit to a further examination in French or 
German, British history, British constitution and 
government, English literature, and outlines of 
general liistory, and to make sixty moiks in each 
of these subject 

These, it must be confessed, form a pretty 
severe test of a candidate’s scholastic and pro- 
teasional proficiency, and so it may be asked : 
Are these certificates of service to a bank clerk 1 
Are they recognised by his superiors 9 It is not 
easy to answer these questions categorically, or 
to define the precise value which is at^hed by 
the different banks to the holding of tbw 
diplomaa In estimating the general fitness of a 
clerk when promotion is in prospect, it is not, 
at all likely that the bank would ignore tlie * 
p<^ssion of such a voucher of l^wledge. They 
will take it into account; and it may be that it 
will turn the scales against contendingltcompeWtors j 
SL 
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who have gained no such distinction* Whatever ^comnion or nncleanfor if any part of hia 
may be ita home value, there is no doubt that* work be incorrect, it may throw out of gear the 
in the colonies the diplomas of the Banker^ whole machinery of the bank. 

Institute are highly pnzed, and have secured As to bwk hours, they are certainly short, 
for their holders bank ap])ointment8 on various being irom half'past nine to four—in 1823 they 
occasions. In addition, Bankers’ Institutes are were fi-om nine to three, and six to eight even- , 
being launched in the antipodes, with a view to ing—but these do not represent the entire work- i 
promote the education of the banking employees ing time. They leave, however, to those so j 
there. The certificated clerk wdio finds his degree minded, ample leisure and sufficient scope for the 
fail him at home, must fall back on the reflection cultivation of such hobbies as music, painting, 
that ‘knowledge is its own rewai^’ sketching, photography, &c. We should like, when , 

One great benefit to be obtained^ by being in on the subject of bank hours, to state, by way of 
the service of some of the banks arises from the caveat^ that the banks on this matter, as well as 
connection which is formed with the ‘ Widows’ on other matters, are becoming more commercially 
Funds,' which provide, by way of annuity, for miuded. One bank has adopted the following 
the widows and families of bank officials on plan : At one of ^eir largest offices they have 
the fund. This connection is with some banks divided the staff into sectioua When any member 
compulsory, with others voluntary. The my- or members of a section are absent, the remaining 
meuts made by contributors arc small, indeed, as members of that section must assume the duties 
compared with the benefits which acci’ue in the and perform the work of the absent members, 
form of annuities, ranging as these do from lorty whether or not it entail coming back at night 
to a hundred pounds. These funds represent the to overtake the aireors of work caused by such 
accumulations of years, and they have been wisely absences. It is well, then, to bear in mind tliut 
fostered anti administered by the banks for the things may not always be as they have l)eeu, 
behoof of those for whom the funds exist, as the and that even conservatively disposed banks may 
banks have found the annuities to prove a power- (‘.hangc their ways. 

ful supplement to the pensions w'hich they pay To those desirous of entering a bank, we would 
after long service to the retired members of their say : Weigh well all the pro* and coixs; bear in 
staff, This leads us to the subject of bank pen- mind that promotion is necessarily slow, the work 
sions, which are now being granted very much ou unexciting and often monotonous; and that the 
the lines laid down by the government in the great objections to banking us a field for cmploy- 
Ciyil Service Department—namely, the two-thirds ment olid emolument are these: (1) It has veiy 
principle for full retirement allowances. few posts at its disposal, and lor these there is 

It it be asked, what is the main advantage to always a disproportionate and daily increasing 
be gmned by being in a bank ? we would reply, number of candidates; and (2) it offers a very 
that it does not consist in the extent of remunera- limited amount of remuneration, not as compared 
tion or the rate of promotion, for the first is with the pay of clerks geiiemlly, but considered 
small, and the second slow—but in the tenure of relatively to the superior social status which, by 
office, which is a life one, being practically ad poi»ular consensus, has been accorded to ail tho^ 
vttom aut culyattL It should, however, be stated m whom a bank has confided ita trubt. 

that there is no legal obligation ou the jjart of_ 

the bank to retain any one in their service ou 

such a tenure, though, as yet, they have shown IN DANGKll’S WAY : A TALE OF TWO 
no disposition to cut odriit any member of their HEROES, 

stuff who is at all fit for his work. This life- 

tenure has lately fled the School Boards, and so CHAi'Tiut ii. uivaluv. 

is no saying what banka in the future The sun had sot; the clear sky grew hright 

mai7 havo in /!« Anrktl.aa*. . 1 ... . - * . Jo O 


may have to da Another advauLage lies in the 
opportunity afforded a bank clerk of rising to 
the pinnacle of his profession. What wun said 
of the French soldier in Napoleon’s time applies 
to him—that ‘he carries in his knapsack the 


with stars, as the night began to creep over the 
sea and laud. I'lie wind had fallen, but a breeze 
still blew across the cliff. 

Max Von Roiui began to read in a low, distinct 


baton of a field-marshal.’ This assertion is amply voice: * When these lines reach you, dear Miss 
at^ted by the fact that many of the highest Cora, I shall be no more.’ And at the passage 
officials in Edinbuigh banks have passed through describing the diamond ‘ as big as a split walnut,’ 
ail the ranks from apprentice upwaids to their pre- fi© caught his breath and his voice faltered • and 
sent honourable and responsible position. There „hen he had finished the letter and was handing 

may not tack to Cora, she observed a look on his face 
aspire, or from which he will be excluded, if he * i i i t t u i * 

but show the necessary fitness both on the moral P^^zled her-a look of keen determination, 
and intellectual side of things. ‘Where did this come from?’ said Stephen 

As to the nature of bank-work, w'e would Walsh, approaching Cora, and taking the letter 
remark that there is a vast amount of routine from her and looking at it suspiciously, 
in the ‘trivial round, the common task,* which ‘Max Vou Bonn picked it up at sea,* said the 
tends to intellectual monotony and takes away girl, ‘ this afternoon ; ’ and she related the details; 
the incentive to thought This is particularly the lor the young sailor remained silent and lost in 
.case with the clerk who keeps the same ledger thought • 

year alter year and balances the same class of ‘It w#a this, then/ said Walsh, glancing at Von 
accounts. NotMithatanding, whatever be the class Roim, ‘ that brought you back ? 1 saw you enter 
of wo^ a l^ank clerk has to perform, he should the hwbour; I was on board my yacht It, was 
loanr ISo regard nothing in the way of duty as wondffiug what motive '•. 
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‘None other than this;* and Max Von Roxm 
flashed a look at his riyaL—‘ And now,’ he added, 

* 111 start again for Shingle Point,’ 

‘ To-night 1’ said Cora. ‘ It is getting dark.’ 

‘There’ll he moonlight in an hour’s time. 
Good-night’ 

As the young sailor pas&ed out at the gate 
and reached the top of the steps, he could not 
refrain from glancing back. Stephen Walsh had 
thrown himself down on the bench at Cora’s side, 
where Max bad been seated a moment before. 
Max stopped no longer; he went down the steps 
with great precipitation, and ran across the sands 
towards the harbour. He did not slacken his 
pace until he 1 ‘eached the quay and came along¬ 
side the Loadstar, It had now grown dusk. As 
he stepped on deck, he noticed a light in Captain 
SatcheU’s cabin. He hurried below. 

‘Why Max, my lad, you’re winded. What 
DOW 1’ said the captain. He was seated at supper. 
He put down his knife and fork, and stared in¬ 
quiringly at the flrst-mate. 

Max Von Iloun was too much out of breath to 
speak. 

‘Drink a drop of water;’ and the captain 
oiuted to a Jorge bottle on the table before 
iin, ‘and take your time. Something’s upset 
you.’ 

The young sailor obeyed, and soon recovered 
speech. ‘ Captain,’ said he, ‘ I’ve i*ead it—every 
word !’ 

Satchell nodded. Max related the substance 
of Honywood’s letter to Cora. ‘And now, cap¬ 
tain,’ he added, ‘ 1 ’ve a favour to ask you.’ 

Captain Satchell’s face wrinkled with prophetic j 
smiles. ‘ I think I know wJiat’s in the >vind. 
You want to go in search of this wreck. Ain’t 
that it ? ’ 

‘ I want a week’s leave,’ said Von lloiin eva¬ 
sively. ‘ 1 want you, if you ’ll be so kind,’ he 
added, ‘ to let it be supposed that I’ve gone to 
stay at Shingle Point. J wouldn’t have it 
thought’- 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the <aptuin with a knowing look. 

‘ When do you want to start?’ 

‘ Now.’ 

* Without your supper '' ’ 

‘I’m not hungry.’ 

‘ You Will be. Put some rations on boaid,’ 
saitl Captain Satchell. -‘You’ll not reach Shingle 
Point much aloi*e midnight. 'I'iie tide’s on the 
turn, and the wind's not rising.—Well, good¬ 
bye, my lad, and good-luck to you.’ 

Once more Max Von lloun’s light skid, passing 
between the walls of the jetty, reached tlie open 
sea. It was now night; but the western sky was 
shimmering with faint indications of moonlight. 
The wind had fallen almost to a dead calm ; and 
the young sailor, who in liis impatience would 
have preferred a gale to tb i faint breeze that was 
now blowing, needed all the foriitude he could 
muster in order to endure the creeping pace at 
whicli his boat advmiced with the tiile. It would 
be worse presently, he reflected, when the current 
changed ; and unless the wind stiffened, he even 
feared that if^Kpuld be nearly impossible to make 
any headway at all. There was a ground-swell; 
and the sound of the waves breaking ujjpn the 
beach almost maddened him; and he began to 
steer-farther to ^ward, to get out of earshot 
of what appeared like mocking laughteiH-the 


laughter of Stephen Walsh. Even the red light 
‘which had begun its revolutions* at the jetty 
^ead irritated Max Von Roiin, when he glanced 
in tiiat direction and found that it was not 
growing so dim in the distance as he would 
wish. 

Presently, the moon began to rise iuLo the clesr 
sky, and Max, sailing in the glimmering ptCth 
of light—a path that might have been formed 
on the waves by the tread of angels’ feet—felt 
that a breath of wind was springing up and 
slowly improving his spceil in spite of the tide, 
which was now flowing fast. His spirits rose 
with every leap of the boat; his look of resolu¬ 
tion increased. He would not rest until he had 
learnt upon what cf>aBt Abel Honywood’s ship 
the Cora had been wrecked: it had been sur¬ 
mised that the vessel had gone down at some 
rocky 'point off the Channel Islands in no very 
great depth of sea; and the young sailor, reflect¬ 
ing over this, determined to find his way to 
tlie captain’s locker and get possession of this 
diamond, tliat might win for him the heart of 
Cora Norland. 

Looking back towards the harbour, after a long 
interval—to measure his distance once more from 
the red light—he suddenly caught his breath like 
one who has received a keen stab. He uttered a 
fierce cry, and almost let the rudder fall from his 
grasp. 

iStepheii Walsh had realised for the first time, 
while seated beside Cura, that Max Von Roiin 
was a serious rival Hitherto, he had looked 
upon him as a common sailor in the sliip-owne:^B 
employ, who had been ‘noticed’ by tlie family 
since childhood. But this afternoon something 
in Cora’s manner, as well as Voii Ruun’s, had 
roused his suspicions; and a feeling oi hatred 
sprang up w’lthin him—hatred awakened by 
jealousy—towards tlie mate of the Loadstar^ 
and he shook with suppressed anger. Cora must 
have remarked the change in his face—for even 
I his lips had grown livid—had not Abel Hony- 
I wood’s letter, which she still held in her hand, 
absorbed her attention. It was beginning to 
dawn upon Walsh, though vaguely as yet, that 
this letter would sooner or later be the cause .of 
some catastrophe—a catastrophe which it would 
be out of any one’s power to avert. 

Presently, Cora spoke, but without lifting her 
head : ‘Are you superstitious?* 

‘No,’ he answered, with a quick glance at her 
face.—‘Ai'c vou?* 

‘Yes. I believe in this tradition. I like to 
believe in it It’s romantic ; it pleases me.’ 

‘About this diamond? Why, it’s lc«t, Mi® 
Norland,’ said WaUh. ‘It’s beyond any one’s 
i*each.’ 

The girl raised her eyes suddenly to his face: 
‘How do you know that?’ 

Walsh made no reply : he feare<l to betray his 
anger; for her manner convinced him that she 
was thinking, when she spoke of the tradition, 

: about Von Roiin; and as she sat there* motion¬ 
less, looking fixedly before her into the gather¬ 
ing twilight, he raised his hand expressively, as 
though he longed to clutch Honywood’s letter and 
fling it over the cliff and into the sea, whence it 
had so lately come. # 

Suddenly Cora rose from the ben^ ‘Don’t 
let us talk about this ayy more at present* 1 | 
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lOTiAt go in now; father will be expecting me. owner heartily,‘go and ask Cora what she has to 
—Won’t you* stay,’ the girl hastened to add,* say. You have my full consent’ 

* and take some supper with ns 1 ’ / Walsh pressed the hand held out to him and 

Stephen Walah^s face brightened : he^ gladly muttered his thanka As he was turning away 
accepted the invitation; for his one object for to join Cora, Mr Norland called him back, 
months past, while cruising about the waters ‘Stay. I want to ask you a question. What 
of Southsea Bay, had been to gain Cora’s afleo- did you mean when you spoke just now about 
tihns. He liad inherited some property in the bad hands ?' 

neighbourhood, worth a few hundred pounds a ‘Bad? I meant dangerous. It’s my duty to- 
year; and being a man of luxurious and lazy warn you,’said Walsh significantly. ‘Some one 
habits, he had determined to make life still easier else—at least so I suspect—loves your daughter, 
by forming a good match. At a regatta, last And if that diamond, which Honywood speaia of, 

seasoo, he had made Cora’s acquaintance ; and gets into that fellow’s hands ’- 

he had fallen in love upon bearing that she was ‘ Whose ? Name the man.’ 

the daughter of a Jich ship-owner; and it soon ‘Max Von Koun.’ 

became obvious to Walsh that if Cora did not Tlie ship-owner stared incredulously at Stephen 

greatly encourage his attentions, Mr Norland Walsh; the announcement bcemetl to take his 

would by no means oppcHie him. Stephen Walsh breath away. 

belonged to a good family ; and he shrewdly con- * Von Koun ! Arc you serious?’ 

jectured that the ship-owner, like most parvenus, ‘Serious, Mr Norland? I never was more 

would be flattered at the prospect of liecoming serious in my life.’ 

connected by marriage witn the landed gentry. Mr Norland’s broad shoulders began to shake 
Mr Norland, as he knew, had lately purchased an with laughter. ‘No, no; it’s your fancy.—Von 
estate along the coast; for with all hia love of Koun in love with my daughter? You’re jealous 
the sea—as his friends facetiously remarked—he —you’re unreasonable. Max Von Roun is an 
never ‘lost sight of land,’ when a favourable able seaman—1 admit that—a brave, honest 
opportunity of purchasing presented itself. tellow. But he would never presume to make 


eatn away. 

* Von Koun ! Arc you serious?’ 

‘Serious, Mr Norland? I never was more 


pportunity 
The ship'* 


of purchasing presented itself. 


ship-owner and Stephen Walsh liad seated love to Coro. He knows his position better, I 


themseh'es on the terrace outside the dining¬ 
room windf)w, when supper was over; and Com 


should lK»pe, thiin to do that’ 

Did Mr Norland foi^ct that he had been 


room windf)w, when supper was over; and Com Hid Mr Norland toilet that he liad been a 
hod wandered out into the grounds, leaving them mate himself and as poor as Mux Von Koun ? 
to chat over their cigars. Mr Norland was still Possibly not But a self-made man is apt to try 
in a depressed and restless mood; he rose fre- to liide from others what he cannot hide from 
quently from his chair, paced up and down, and himself—that he once knew days of poverty, days 
then again threv himself into his scat with a when hei had thoughts not less ambitious, 
word of apology. ‘The fact is, Mr Walsh, the Meanwhile, Cora, leaning against the low fence, 
loss of the Cora has terribly upset me. 1 had looked intently seaward. It was at the moment 
a great liking for Abel Honywoo<I. And,i he wlien the boat, with Max Von Koun in the stem, 
ad<led, ‘excepting old Satchell, he was the best passed out of the harbour. The gui was watch- 
captain I ever had.—You saw his letter to my mg with eagerness its difficult manreuvrings. 
daughter,* he added abruptly—‘the one Von Her face at first expressed impatience; but her 


Koun picked up off the coast ? ’ 


eyes began to brighter wlien the young seaman 


‘I’ve read it.—What’a your opinion, Mr steered away fiom the sliore, out of the calm 
Norland, about this diamond? My opinion is,’ and sheltering bay, and got some wind into his 


continued Walsh, ‘that it’s better where it is— sail. Could she have guessed Von Eoun’a project 
under the sea.’ already ? 

«‘ Is it, though ? ’ said the ship-owner with a look Coming across the lawn from his talk with Mr 
of surprise. ‘Why?’ „ Norland, Stephen Walsh comprehended the situa- 

* Better there,’ anajph'cd Walsh in a meaning tion at a glance. It was as he had dreaded; his 
tone, ‘than in bad hands.—Not that I intend by suspicions were as good as confirmed. He stopped 
that,* he hastened to add, ‘to refer to Abel Hony- as if transfixed, with clenched hands and fiashing 
wood; quite the contrary. Hid you suspect, eyes. Max Von Bonn liad outwitted him; he 
before this letter was picked up, that Honywood had better understood Cora’s impulsive mood. 


loved your daughter ? ’ 


her superstitious mind, and her romantic belief 


‘No. How should I?—Poor fellow,’ said the in this senseless tradition. He had started on 

shipowner. ‘ He- Why do you ask the his search after the ship^^Teck to please this girl; 

question?’ and she knew of his intention as surely as if he 

‘Because,’ said Stephen Walsh with assurance, had spoken at the moment of leaving her after 
‘this affair—and one other little incident—have the reading of Hony wood’s letter. These thoughts, 
made me fear that it I delay speaking to you on passing rapidly through Walsh’s mind, almost 
ft matter that very nearly concerns my happiness, maddened him. He had always had his own 
I shall be too late.’ way in life ; and this opposition—this tocit 

‘Eh?* rivalry on the part of one whom he hated and 

‘I love your daughter, Mr Norland, and I despised—was more goading than if he liad 

would ftsk your leave to speak to her,’ said received an open insult. But he quickly mastered 
Walsh. * I need scarcely tell you, sir, that my his pa^ion, and reached Cora’s side : he kept his 
position*— face always in shadow, lest it should betray him, 

‘Tut, tut I Do you suppose that I should have He then ^oke to her in a low voice: ‘Miss 
invited you to. my house, my dear boy, if I had Norland—Cora: I love you.’ 

«ny ^objection to your courting my daughter ?— She did not look round ; she kept ht^ eyes 

QiW me ^our hand l-^And now,’ said tiie ship- beiiAnipon the boat; and but for the quivering 
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lips and the quietened breathing, he might have 
dcmbted whether she had heard him. 

* I have spoken; I have gained your father's 
leave to asK you to he ray wife,’ continued 
Stephen Walsh desperately. *I have longed to 
tell you for months past that tliere is nothing 
I would nQt do to gain your love,' 

‘Nothing?' and Cora glanced swiftly into his 
face. ‘That is a bold assertion.’ 

‘ Then let me repeat'- 

‘No! If you are in earnest, listen to me.’ 

Stephen Walsh stood silent, waiting for her to 
speak. 

‘Do you set* that boat?’ said the girl. 

Did he see it ? With what difficulty lie 
suppressed the angry words that rose to his 
lips! Restraining himself by a painful effort, 
he answered: ‘Yea It belongs to Max Von 
Roim.’ 

The wind was lasing; and as Stephen Walsh 
spoke, the skiff passed swiftly thremgh the broad 
path of moonlight^ and Von Roun’s figure was 
distinctly visible at the helm, energetic in expres¬ 
sion, the head and shoulders bent forward. 

‘Something whispers to me,’ said (’ora mus¬ 
ingly—‘ sli.di wo call it the spirit of Abel Hony- 
wood ?—something assures me that Max Von 
Roun will not i-est until he has fouinl the wreck.’ 

* You mean the diamond,’ kihI AValsh, choking 
with passion. 

‘ I mean that A'’on Koun has some romance in 
his nature. Prove that you liuve too. A ■^roman’s 
love oanuot be W’lm without it.--Where is your 
yacht?’ 

‘ You know. She is lying’- * 

‘At anchor? She should be there and (lora 
pointed towards the sea, beyond Von Ronn’s boat. 
‘AVould not that show you wished, hy deeds, not 
words, to win my love?’ 

‘ Arc you serious V 

‘ I was never more sa Good-night’ In a 
moment she was gone. 

Stephen Walsh turned away and -went down 
the steps and across the bay, as Alax Von Roun 
had done. His rage was ungovernable now. She 
had spoken of Von Roun as her possible lover; 
she had named him, as she pointed out his bout, 
while he, Stephen Walsh, wms asking her to be 
his wife I lie stopped suddenly and cast a 
threatening look towards Von Roun’s skiff: it 
was sailing along rapidly between him and the 
horizon. He even sprang with a menacing ge.stnrc 
to the very edge of the .sea, where an incoming 
wave lifted up its foaming crest and forcerl him to 
step quickly backwai'ds. The sea shivered in the 
moonlight, and the wave broke with a hissing 
whisper as ho turned and went hastily on his w'ay 
towards the harbour. 

On the staircase, Cora met her (atlier. 

‘“Well, my dear,’ saiu he, ‘what has Mr Walsh 
been talking about so earnestly ?’ 

‘ He has asked lather, to be his wife.’ 

‘Comet That’s indeed an honour. The 
young man belongs to a very respectable and 
highly connected familv.' 

I ‘He is a man of good birth : his propwal is of 
course very flattering,’ said tlie girl. • 

I ‘Did you tell him 80 ?’ • 

I ‘I told him,’ said Cora—‘I led him at least to 
belitve—^at he might hope.’ 

I The flhip-owner smiled and patjed his dai!ghter*8 


^heek. He did not appear quite satisfied; but 
nc simply said: ‘Well, well. A very pretty 
^commencement. You must give him a little gold 
anchor, my dear, to wear ou his chain.’ 

‘ Yes, father. If he finds the diamond, I will' 

‘ What is that V 

‘Please, don’t question me now. He will teU I 
you ; he understands what I mean.' * 

When Cora reached her own room—the room 
in which she had since childhood listened to the 
I sound of the waves below the cliflv and marvelled 
I often at the perils and dangers of the deep sea— 
she began to reflect upon all that she had been 
saying to Stephen IVuLb. What reason had she 
to surmise that Max Von Roun had gone in 
search of the wi^eck 't His motlier lived at 
Shingle Point, and he had gone to visit her. 
And yet something hod whispered—she had 
called it the spirit of Abel llonywood—that Von 
Roun loved her, anti would never return unless 
he found the tliamond. I'lic fancy clung to her; 
she could not cast it off. 

If he found it—and the thought brought a 
blush to her cheek—could she refuse, if he asked 
lier to be liis wife ? And yet she Imd encouri^ed 
Stephen Walsh. Rut would he, a man without 
an atom of romance in his nature, go ou this 
l>erilou8 errand, even m the hope of winning her 
love ? 

Presently (Jora ran to the window, drew the 
curtains aside and looketl out up(»n the broad 
surface of moonlit sea. She opened the window 
wide; the wind blow roughly in her face; the 
f»ea was coviu-ed with white restless breakers. MAx 
Von Ronn’s sail was still in sight—a tiny speck, 
tliat any but an accustomed eye would have mis¬ 
taken for a wave. But close at hand—passing 
hwUtly by the cliff* below her window—was a 
trimly built yacht, and Stephen Walsh was on 
board ; she saw him distinctly at the helm; and 
a strong wind was currying the yacht rapidly 
along in the direction of Shingle Point. 

Cora’s heart heat painfully with a vague sense 
of dread at what she liad done. She hastily 
closed the window and drew the curtain, to shut 
out the moonlit night But she could not shut 
out the sound of the wind, and of the wayes 
breaking below the cliff ;^Dd in the whisper that 
still came from the sea,^!^ knew that it would 
he her destiny to wed the man who found the 
diamond, should he ask her to be his wile. 

COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

AVr have constant evidence that the applications 
of tlie beautiful art of photc^raphy are increasing; 
and we may broadly state that there is now 
hai^ly any branch of science or art in which 
it is not made use of to some extent Indeed,* 
it IS often said that photography is the hand¬ 
maid to science; and the more we consider the 
matter, the more do we see the aptness of this 
description. The astronomer now depends on 
photography to make star maps of fkr greater 
accuracy than is possible by the human hand, 


is able to depict stars so dutant that their light, 
cannot be appreciated by the human eye even 
when aided by the most powerful telescope. The 
microscopist also uses photography to a great 
extent; and here again yiis wonaerfiM art1>f»sun- 
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is more exact thau tbe work of the most^, throw up hia commi^ioii iu despair. But sup- 
careful draughtsman. In times ^one by, whea,»it pose that we call a photographer in to do this 
became nece&sai’y to draw a microscopic obj^ctf- work, the whole aspect of the case is at once 
the man who undertook the work was sure to changed ; for by simple mechanical means he can 
confer upon his drawing tliat individuality from procure individual portraits of suitable subjects, 
which no artist is exempt ; so that, supposing and then by blending these portraits tt^ether, he 
that two different hand^weie detailed to make a can obtain a kind of average result from the 
dewing of the tame object, the pictures would entire number. Such is a ‘composite photo- 
be essentially different in treatment and general graph.’ 

appearance. know that this is not the cose There are two or three different methods by 
with photograjdiy. We may take a dozen differ- which this result can be attained; for instance, 
ent photoglyphs of the same object, and each wc may take a number of paper portraits of 


of labour it has had an unfortunate effect of olitaiu <m that suriuce a mixed portrait, to which 
acting as a powerful rival to the engraver. Tiie all the individuals have contributed. There is a 
photographic camera has of late years enabled the certain disadvantage in adopting this method, for 
man of science to study the moveineuts of animals the reason that one would have great difficulty 
in a wav that our forefathers would have deemed in obtaining portraits of the same size and of the 
impossible. In a word, photography is throwing same pose. Abetter plan, therefoi*e,is, if possible, 
a llood of light upon various things and pheno- to take photographs ol the different individuals 
mena, scientific and artistic, and has been sue- for the purpose ol making a composite from them, 
cessful in detecting certain operations of nature The method which it is best to adopt is 
that without its aid would periiaps have remamctl follows : We will suppose that it is desired to 
for ever unknown. obtain a composite photograph of a family of 

It is now ten years since Mr Francis Galton persons consisting of the father and mother and, 

J ointed out a new application of plndugraphy. say, six children. Our first duty will be to cal- 
n his address to the British ^sociution m 1877, culate exactly for how long a time the sensitive 
he first proposed the taking of what are called plate in the camera must be exposed to the action 
composite photographs; and it will be best if we of light tor each individual. If the sensitive 
explain in iiis own words the rough groundwork plate v^ill under ordinary circumstances require 
of the process which he originated: ‘Having an exposure of, say, sixtecen seconds for one 
obtained dravings or photographs of several per- portrait, then this time must be divided by eiglit, 
sons alike in most res])ects, but diUering in minor the number of individuals who oi'e to compose 
detaik, what sure method is there of extracting our composite photograph, an<l theiefore each 
the typical characteristic from them I I may individual must be photographed for two secoiuls 
mention a plan which had occurred both to.Mr only. The ordinary camera is used; and upon 
Herbert Spencer and myself, the principle of the ground-glass screen at its back upon which 
which is to superimpose optically the various objects are focused, ceiiam lines must be drawn 
drawings and to accept the aggregate result. Mr with a pencil as a preliminary operation. One 
Spencer suggested to me in conversation that the line will be vertical, marking the position of the 
drawings reduced to the same scale might be nose ; and tliei’e will be two horizontal lines cross- 
traced on separate pieces of transparent paper, mg this one ; tbe upper one indicating the posi- 
and secured one upon another, and then hebl tiou of tbe eyes, and the lower one that oi the 
between the eye and the light. 1 have attempted mouth. We may now jirocced to the work in 
this with some success. My own idea w'as to hand. Each sitter in turn sits upon a music- 
thz^w faint images of the several portraits in stool in front of the camera, this scat being chosen 
succession upon the same sensitised photographic because it can readily be raised or lowered on its 
plate.’ screw, so as to suit the different heights of tbe 

In order that we may better understand the sitters, whose eyes must alw’aya be brought exactly 
advantage of this method of procuring type-pic- to the same height from the ground. A simple 
tures from different individuals, let us suppose form ol head-rest, consisting of a vertical rod 
that a competent artist were commissioned to with a horizontal piece at the top, must be at 
stand in a main thoroughfare of any lai^e town hand, so that the top of each person’s bead may 
or city, and that he were instructed to procure a be bi-ought to exactly the same altitude. Sitter 
type^portrait of the diflerent persons whom he saw number one is now placed before the camera and 
passing to and fro in front of him. We venture focused accurately to tlie pencil-marks on the 
to say that in standing at a crowded spot he ground-glass screen. The camera is uncapped for 
would see hundreds of different types of face, and two seconds, when the lens is again covered. The 
he would be sure to notice, what most of us have second sitter now takes his or her place on the 
noticed over and over again, that lUtbough the music-stool, which is screwed up or down to the 
human face is arranged on the same pattern in required height^ as the case may be, and once 
each individual—.that is to say, that each one has more the lens is uncapped for two seconds. And 
two eyes, a nose, and a mouth—Dame Nature has so on until Ml the eight sitters liave successively 
arranged these simple materials in such varied sat in faont of the camera and have contributed 
. forma, and has given such wonderfully dltl'erent their two aseconds of attention to the sensitive 
expretsiim to them, that no two persons are ever plate wfthin. This plate is now taken to the 
precisely alike.« ^ our artist would soon see photographers dark room and is developed in 
the fqplity.of attempting a general type of all the usual way so as to produce a negative. eBut 
the facea tlmt passed hiu?, and he would probably | what^ curioeit^r this negative is; it represents a 
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picture of a being that reaUy does not exist as 
an individual at Si, but the com^nent parts of 
whose features are found in eight different human 
beings. Such a negative can, when finished, be 
made to furnish as many positive prints on paper 
as may be required. 

A very qurious point in photographs so obtained 
is, that almost invariably this combined picture 
is that of a better-looking person than any of the 
individuals who have contributed to it Some 
of these photographs now lie before us. Here is 
one whicn has been taken from a number ot 
criininala, and, as we have just indicated, the 

f ucture is much better favoured than the various 
ow-browed, coarse-mouthed individuals who have 
contributed to make it up. Another picture we 
may call attention to as being a great (!ontrnst to 
the last; this is a group ot ten girls win) are the 
members of a literary club. The picture is that 
of a bright-looking iiitollcctunl girl of about nine¬ 
teen years of age. The face is thoughtful, and 
the shape of the head indicates gi'eat intellectual 
power. The same observations are applicable to 
another photograph which is before us, to which 
several scicntitic men have contributed each his 
share. Two more composite photographs which 
we have are not so good as the others, because 
they have been taken from portraits of political 
characters whose pictures it would have been 
impossible to obtain for the })urpose to which 
these have been put The pictures therefore 
suffer to some e.xteut from the diflerence of posi¬ 
tion and size, a difficulty to w’hich ive have 
already nlliulcd. The photographer who took 
these portraits inrorin<-d us tliat Ins lij^t’idea was 
to divide the politicians into Conservatives and 
Liberals ; hut he found that in the present state 
ot affairs this was a task far ht'voml hi.s powers o? ! 
the powers of anybody else. IJo therefore <livided 
them into Cladstonian Liberals and Unionists; 
and in order that we may not he loiiMdered 
partial critics of either, we may at oin-e say that 
neither of these composite political portraits gives 
a result upon wliich tlie politicians can l^e com¬ 
plimented ; still, they are very curious produc¬ 
tions. 

It may now he asked, what is the use ot tin.'' 
new application of photogra]>hy i Mr (Sulton, who 
originated it, believes that it might be turned to 
great practical use in producing typos of different 
triiies or races, and we are disposed to think that 
very useful work might be done in this way. A 
book upon the subject has lately )»een published 
in Krance, in which certain examples are given, 
showing how well the general features of dillerent 
tribes of persons ore averaged by means of these 
composite photographs. There is another field of 
w'ork in wdiieh it might be useful. We know' 
that portraits and scnlptur-cs of eminent men who 
lived 111 ages long gone ’ y have been preserved 
to us ; but we cannot tell how' far these different 
portraits have been oftu- ted by that individuality 
to which eveiy artist is prone, and to which we 
have already adverted. Would it not be possible ! 
to collect the^ different portraits, say, for example, i 
those of Julius Caesar, and to combine tliem by | 
means of this composite method ? Vk' venture 
to assert, from what has been done in tliss com¬ 
paratively new art ^ of composite photogi'aphy, 
that we should be likely to obtain by such means 
a traer portrait of the man than has yefi*^en 


ySeeu. The whole subject is full of interest, and 
there is no doubt that in the near future a great 
Ihiany workers will be attracted to it, and that 
as a result it will improve and grow in useful¬ 
ness. 


A PARSON’S FIXES. 

Here is the first pastoral fix 1 was ever in. 
One wintry Sunday evening I w'as officiating, for 
the first time, at a mission church in an outlying 
part of the parish. The building had been a 
dissenting chapel. The pulpit, a formidable but 
rickety structure, was approached by a high and 
shaky flight of steps, and w'as illuminated by two 
tallow candles in tin sconces, on cither side of the 
preacher. 1 had observed some slight unsteadi¬ 
ness on the part of the friendly dips, and accord¬ 
ingly had at first moved about as little as jiossible. 
However, as the sermon went on, caution was 
iorgotten, and warming with my subject, I began 
to indulge in a little oratorical action. Reaching 
a dimax in mv discourse, I lifted both my arms, 
and brought them suddenly dow'n upon the deal 
book-board with a sharp blow. The result was 
that the dips bounced neatly out of the sconces, 
])erformed swift bomerbaults, and disappeared 
down below’, among some females, if one might 
judge by the noises that ensued. By tlie un¬ 
feigned laugli with which my exploit was received, 

1 presume there must have been something ridicu¬ 
lous in the sudden ejection and fall of the candles. 
Howevei*, I failed to see any liiiinour in the situa¬ 
tion, for I was left in the dark, and being accus¬ 
tomed to the written sermon, was for the moment 
nonplussed. I durst not look over the pulpit or 
ask for the candles, an«l my rustic audience w'crc 
•<0 lost in the fun of tlie incident as to forget 
how necessary light is to a man’s teaching. I 
made a brief cHort at extempore preaihmg, and 
then an early and ignominious exit. 

My next fix occurred in a huge and ugly town 
church w'here I was conducting a w'eek-evening 
service. It was summer-time, and the church 
doors wertj open. J was stamling at the lectern 
reading the lessoU'*, when my eye caught through 
the doorway the figure of Carlo, a large black 
spaniel, w'lth wliicli 1 was on friendly terms. 
The recognition was mnliial. Mv acquaintance 
trotted up the aisle, and brf)uglit Inmself to anchor 
a few feet in front of w'hcrc I was shindiiig. He 
watchcil me w'lth close attention, evidently won- 
<lcring at my unl'nmiliar garb and estranged 
manner, but in doubt wdiether to manifest recog¬ 
nition by )iuni)ing up alongside me, or by indulg¬ 
ing in friendly barks from a distance. However, 
lie compromised matters by thumping audibly 
with his tail on the church floor, to the amuse¬ 
ment of some of the younger members of the 
congregation, who eyed him w'ith infinite glee 
over the ends of their pews. ^ 

The,sexton all this time serenely watching 
some children playing in the churchyard—watch¬ 
ing, with the instinct of his tribe, for the young¬ 
sters to commit some offence for which be might 
exact summary vengeance. He was aroused to 
the awkwardness ot my position by a special 
messenger, and thereupon ensued dignifiy but 
ridiculous efforts to eject jbhe inlrudei? Tiie *dc^ 
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dodged the sexton up and down tl»e aisle^ rej^te^ 
his allureinents and decently subdued chirrupmgs, 
now and again rolling an appealing eye upon in4 
to stop this ridiculous Iriiling and come down 
and pat liim. Finally, when tlie ‘ ’ssistant beadle ’ 
had pined in the rliase, the creature made a bolt 
t»p the gallery stairs, add was lost to view amid 
the lonely waste of bonche>. 

But the incident was nut at an end. I had 
dismisse*! from my mind the imprudence of my 
canine friend, and the service had proceeded 
wacefully as far as sermon-time. Scarcely had 
1 begun my discourse, when it became evident 
that some ktronger attraction was engining the 
attention of my audience. Lifting luy eye from 
the manuscript, I beheld the head of the dreadful 
dc^ looking wistfully over tlic gallery within a 
few yards ; and from the e.xpression of his counte¬ 
nance, it was but too evident that he was calcu¬ 
lating the nearest point from which he could 
reach the pulpit. No sooner did he perceive my 
reoo^ition of him, than he leaped up ou the seat 
and planted his fore-legs on the front edge of the 
gallery. He was triumphantly waving his tail, 
apparently balandng himself ior the spring, when 


the heads of the sexton and clerk bobbetl up 
beyond the gallery stairs. Cajolings, menacings, 
and subdued adjectives were heard ; the dog hesi¬ 
tated, turned his bead, took in tlie situation, and 
fled. Finally, to my intense relief, but appa¬ 
rently to the great regret of the juvenile element 
in the congregation, the ‘’ssistant beadle,’ eflect- 
i|ig a flank movement, seized Oaiio by the tiuL 
and dragged him down the gallery stairs, to be 
ignominiously driven forth among the dogs ot 
we street 

This incident reminds me of a somewhat dmilar 
one related to me by a brother clergyman. • He 
was engaged in preaching in a country church on 
a hot summer altemoon, and could with difliculty 
keep his rustic hearci*8 from resigning tliemselves 
to slumber. It was in a poor outlying hamlet, 
and the congregation had been gathered ii-om a 
wide area. Many hud journeyed in donkey-cazts 
and gigs; and during scrvicc-time the animals 
were wont to be tethered on the adjacent vilh^e 
common. On a sudden tlie drowsy stream of the 
preacher’s sermon was interrupted by a racket 
outside the building. Ihesfintly, a young donkey 
hobbled up the steps of the church, and nimbly 
troteing along the aisle, faced round, and took 
up a position immediately under the pulpit. 
Before a couple of florid farmers could be roused 
from their accustomed Sunday afternoon nap to 
drive forth the invader, another donkey, dragging 
a cart, lumbered up the steps to join his reliUive. 
When he liad succeeded in forcing his way through 
the porch till the shafts and body ot the cart were 
wed^d between the pillars, finding Uis future 
passage baiTcd, be expressed his surprise and an¬ 
noyance by dischaigiag tliat peculiar, reduplicated 
ni<r resonant souml, which, whatever may be its 
melkiing, in animal language, seems always pro¬ 
vocative of laughter among human beings.^ Like 
the ass which disconcerted John Gilpin, be ‘sang 
most loud and clear;’ while his salutation was 
reroonded to by the animal within the building, 
ana heartily chorused by the congregation of 
asses cuts^. tWhat self>comj)osare could stand 
agaiiy^ sogh an attack 1 

^ Z aidced*tiiy friend how he comported himself 


under such circumstances. He replied, that he 
could do nothing but lean forward npim the 
cushion, and looking down upon the lively scene, 
bide his time in silence till the unmannerly visit- 
ants had been removed, and the congregation 
had sobered down into a red-faced and precarious 
silence. 

That was also an unpleasant fix in which 1 
found myself one Sunday, some twenty years ^o. 

I had leh home rather hurriedly that morning, 
and just before leaving I liad seized from the 
pocket-handkerchief box a folded square of linen, 
of the usual shape, size, and texture, and had 
transferred it to my cassock pocket. In the 
earlier port of my discourse, becoming conscious 
of an impending sneeze, and being unwilling to 
interrupt the even tenor of my oratoiy, I fiwed 
out my handkerchief with one band, and then, 
in tlie little elegant way that most persons have, 
with both hands gave it a sliakc to release it from 
its folds. Having staved ofl the sneeze by its 
application, I laid it on the edge of the pulpit^ 
wlicn the passing of an indefinable shade of ex- 

E rcssion across the upturned faces of my nearest 
carers, caused me to dart a glance towards my 
handkerchief, imagining that it might be slipping 
over the e*lge. My eye caught sight of a hole 
at ouc hide oi it which had apparently been im¬ 
perfectly repaired with some lace, and 1 gave tlie 
thing another shake, to conceal the defect To 
my dismay and confusion, two tiny sleeves and 
a frilltd neck appeared ou the confines of my 
‘liandkcrchief ’ and a cold thrill passed over me 
when 1 recognised the little object as being a stray 
part of *the attire ot my infant daughter. As 1 
emmmed the garment into the recesses of my 
pocket I thought 1 had never been in such a fix 
belore; for 1 well knew the keenness of the 
feminine eye, as well as the readiness of the 
feminine nund to enjoy such an incident 
A story told, il 1 mistake not, by J)eau Ramsay, 
had an exact counterpart in tlie experience of 
a friend who was doing duty in a little church 
secluded among the Wiltshire downs. As he 
was going into the pulpit churchwarden, a 
big burly farmer, took him aside and said: 

‘ Meastejr, if ’ee doan’t mind, perhaps ’ee wouldn’t 
stomp about in the pulpit 1 ha’ set a turkey- 
ben there on thirteiyi egga Ye zee, zur, it be 
the quietest place in the village.’ 

My friend, a man of infinite humour, used to , 
tell of his bad hulf-hour in that pulpit So long 
as he kept his distance, tbe> turkey-hen was peace¬ 
able enough; but whenever his legs drew too 
near, an angry peck would admonish aim to sheer 
off. On the Sunday following this occurrence it 
fell to my lot to occupy the same pulpit Having 
laughed over the incident during the week, one 
of my first questions was, whetlier the interesting 
bird still held her ground. To my relief, I found 
that the hatching had meanwhile token place, 
and the coast was clear. 

I was once nearly disconcerted in a like way 
by a cat During the sermon 1 heard some faint 
sounds, but oould not divine whence they pro¬ 
ceeded.* The congregation may not have heard 
them; (^rtainl^, they did not heed them. Ee- 
assurei by tbis, I held on my oratorical way 
UU I unfortunately moved the footstool, when 
the]% was n loud and simultaiieouB outcry ^hich 
muaMiave been audible throughout the building. 
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Looking down, I saw protruding, in on appealing 
fashion, three or four feeble, knobby, pink heads, 
followed by the maternal heatl, saying as plainly 
as feline language could speak: ‘ Please, do not 
move about in tnat unpleasant fashion.’ Pussy 
had, I suppose, likewise found out that the pulpit 
of the parish church was one of the quietest 
places in the village. However, we continued 
very good friends till I evacuated the position. 

Although not involving any particular fix, I 
may be allowed to say that X once knew a cat 
with an extraordinc^y iondness lor funerals. One 
day, in a suburban cemetery, it was my duty 
to officiate at one of those solemn functions. 
Habited in my snrplice, 1 met the body at tlie 
cemetery gates, and ta{;ed about to head the 
procession to the chapcL From among the bushes 
near tlie l()d"e, a tabby cat came forth, gi-avely 
rubbed her head against my trousera, and then 
marched by my side, waited at the mortuary 
chapel door till the procession was again foimod, 
and accompanied us to tlie grave. During the 
semce, it sat on the mound of upturned earth, or 
silently and stealthily crept among the inonniers, 
ptirring or rubbing its sides agiiinst their gar* 
ments, as if oflering its dumb .sympathy. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony it would quickly 
disappear in the lilac thickets hard by. My 
duty led me to the cemetery perhaps four or five 
time.s a week, and on nearly every occa'.iou the 
cat was present The cemetery kcc|>er knew 
nothing about tlie animal further than *t}iat it 
lived in the bushes upon birds and mice, and 
rarely appeared e.vci']>t upon the <«:cusioii of 
funerals. * 

A curious ease ol the pursuit of preaching 
under difficulties came under my notice. In a 
country church in the reunite districts of the 
W'est o*t Ji]iiglaud, u swarm ot bees had taken up 
their quarters in the oaken woodwork at the back 
of the pulpit, to tlie dismay and «Uscomiort of the 
weekly occupant of that sti-uctiire. During the 
discharge ol his peculiar function, he not 
only annoyed with the busy sullen roar of the 
hive, but his fear of arousing their animosity by 
the loud challenge of hm tone», or by the vibra¬ 
tion of the pulpit, was stimulated by the light 
skirmishers which used to come out and perform 
all sorts of minatory manoeuvres within measurable 
distance of his nose. The annoyance at length 
became intolerable, and orders were given to 
smoke out the bees. This was effiectually <lonc *, 
but, unfortunately, the cleik in smoking out 
the bees set fire to the church, and it was burnt 
to the ground. 

Here notice may be taken of the dangerous 
mental trick of metathesis—the trauspositioii of 
letters in a ivord—which is apt to cover with 
oonfusion even those who consider themselves 
perfectly safe. A writer .a a late number of the 
Spectator adduced some curious examples of this 
pernicious habit He cites the case of a clergy¬ 
man who, wishing to say that ‘ we all knew what 
it was to have a half-formed wish in our hearts,’ 
astonished his hearers by announcing ‘that we 
all knew what it was to have a half-war^ucd fish j 
in our hearts;’ and of another, wko, having 
^started out’ to say that ‘we should not bow the 
knee to an idol,’ arrived at* the conclusion ‘ that 
we skiuld not bow the eye to a needle.’ 

I ci’'i well believe these anecdotes trvf^ ior 


|.he following instance of the failing came und^ 
my own personal observation. A fellow-student, 
k sensitive-minded man, who had a horror of 
such mistakes in public, was jokingly telling one 
day of a mistake which he had heaivX mack by 
an illiterate man in extempore prayer. The poor 
fellow was praying for backslidem, but, in the 
earnestness of hie devotion, and quite regardl^ 
of tlie feelings of his hearers, fell to invoking 
blessings upon ‘ black-spiders ! ’ This tale was 
sufficiently amusing. But what followed ? That 
evening, we both attended a mission meeting, and 
my friend took part in the devotions. He liad 
what is called *a gift’ in extempore prayer, and, 
borne along upon his ardour, he seemcil enUrely 
to have forgotten the subject of the morning’s 
conversation. An irreverent recollection did once 
Hash upon my mind, but only to be instantly dis¬ 
missed. What was my astonibhiueut, however, to 
hear him, deliberately, ami in a tone of confi¬ 
dence, make use of the very expi'e>Biou which he 
had that morning quoted, earnestly and feelingly 
praying for the speeily restoration and strengthen¬ 
ing of the favoured A racJincds ! 1 was sure from 
Ins manner that he was unconscious of his mis¬ 
take ; and nothing could exi eed his mortification 
when he was sub^qucntly told of it. 

It was customary, some years ago—in certain 
districts the practice still lingers—for the minuter, 
upon giving out the hymn, to I'ead the first verse. 

I lemember once hearing a young curate give out, 
in a very lachrymose and sentimental tone, the 
verse of a well-known hymn which ends with 
the w’ords, ‘And wipe my weeping eyes.’ THe 
Tiathos was sadly spoile<l and the gravity of his 
liearers tested by Uis rendering it, ‘And weep my 
wiping eyes.’ lie w'lis immediately conscious of 
his mistake, and liis confusion only made matters 
worse. Kxpericnce has no doubt since taught 
him that it is wiser, uiHler such circumstances, to 
go boldly lorword, trusting to successive thoughts 
to obliterate a little error, rather than to call 
attention to it by eudeavouring to rectify hie 
mistake at the time. The truth is, that unless 
on audience is on the qui rive for mistakes, the 
bulk of the people arc much nioiv ready to doubt 
whether they have heard corfcctly than to belieye 
that the speaker lias spoken incorrectly. 

The blindness of congregations is curiously 
illustrated by an incident which befell me some 
years back. It was at a time when the question 
of wearing the surplice in the pulpit w^as much i 
more keenly debated than it is at present I 
was taking temporary duty in a miilland town 
where the strongest Protestant spirit prevailed, 
and where the black gown was invested with a 
quasi-sanctity. One day I was talking with a 
ie^ing layman connected with the parish cha:^i, 
a perfervid opponent of ritualism. Ue spoke 
in the strongest terms of dislike for this new¬ 
fangled idea of preaching in the surplice, and 
said that not only would he himself march out 
of church, but he believed that the majori^ of 
the congregation would follow hiui, if a* mimster 
w'ei ‘0 to venture to appear in the parish pulpit 
liabited, in a surplice. Tlie remark was not 
made defiantly, or with the slightest souppm 
of suspicion as to my loyalty. The wortliy man 
knew perfectly well that I woul<4 not needlessly 
wound the feelings or prejudices of my wople, 
and that 1 was far more concerned wreh •the 





message oS the preaclier, tlian with the citt| 
colonr, or material of his dress. 

Little did either of us dream that an oppose 
tunity would so soon present iteelf to test the 
truth of his affirmations Upon the very next 
Sunday^ the innvor and corporation attended in 
state, and the church '.v'as crowded. The 
pSirt of the service glided by without anything 
calling for remark ; and wIkmi 1 went in due 
course to the vestry to chango my vestments, 
the old clerk drew back the red baize curtains, 
tod lifting his hands, with a startled look said: 
‘Dear, dear, what is to be done? You've got 
no gown ! ’ I leineinbered at once the state of 
the case. During the preceding week, there had 
been a funeral, and according to tlie custom of 
the district, I had attended in ray gown, leaving 
this vestment afterwards at my rcsideui e, more 
than a mile away from the churcl). 

What was I to do^ I heard the full voice 
of the congregation in the church singing the 
hymn, measured in my mind the distance to 
my house, and the time it would take to sing 
the remaining verses. No; there was no escape 
for me. The surplice must be worn. When I got 
into the pulpit, habited in white, one ot the iu’st 
i&ces I recc^ised in the congregation was that 
of the gentleman above referred to. He looked 
much as usual; if anything, rather more pleasant 
I addressed myself to my task; gave out the 

* bidding prayer;’ and, without any embarrass¬ 
ment or apology, announced my text, and pro¬ 
ceeded with the sermon. No one lo&o to leave 
the church ; no one seemed to have obsc^^ ed any¬ 
thing strange. The morning service ended, and 
although it was the first time the surplice lm<l 
been wom in the pulpit, nobody appealed conscious 
of any deviation from the usual custom. During 
the following week, I fully expected to hear some 
mutterin^s of a gatheiing storm. I called upon 
my friend, found him very affable, but all uncon¬ 
scious of my backsliding. We chatted about the 
Sunday morning service. He was pleased to 
express his high satisfaction with the sermon. I 
asked him if he had observed anything strange 
in my manner. No; he had not observed any¬ 
thing different 

‘Why,’ said I, Mast Sunday morning T preached 
in my surplice.’ 

‘Preached in your surplice!’ be screamed out. ' 

* Impossible ! ’ j 

I explained matters; and lie was too sensible ! 
a man and too good a Christian to say anything 
more about the matter. It reminded me of the 
well-known answer of the Cambridge Professor, 
who having married, continued, in defiance ot 
the statute, to hold his fellowship for fourteen 
years, who when asked how he could possibly 
have done such a thing, replied sagely: ‘You can 
hold anything if you can hold your tongue.’ 

The last fix I was m was the following. One 
i day, when seated near the stern of a Thames 
j steamboat, I was aroused by a loud cry from the 
j forward part of the boat and a rushing of the 
I passengers to one side. 1 rose from my seat, 

I and turning to the man at the wheel, asked 
j him what was the matter. With his eyes fixed 
I on something in the water, he replied; ‘ Please, 
sir, hold this a minute! ’ 

i mounted the step, and had scarcely taken 
hokl ^ the wheel, wt:|^ the man leaped upon 


the bulwarlf and sprang overboard. The cause 
of all this commotion then appeared. A man 
who had taken his wife and cnildren out upon 
the Thames in a boat, had endeavoured to attach 
his skiff to a passing tug ahead of us, and, 
incautiously holding to the tow-rope, had been 
jerked into the water, where he was now drown¬ 
ing before our eyes, llie helmsman of our boat 
had jumped over, in the hope of rescuing him. 
1 caught a glimpse of the drowning man battling 
for life, and heard the screams of his wife and 
children above all the shouting and turmoil. But 
what of myself ? The steamboat was crowded; 
the river was at swift ebb and full of vessels; 
and I, entirely ignorant of steering, ivas respons¬ 
ible for the salety of hundreds. However, I 
recalled as much as pos.sible my boat-lore of 
early days, and headed the vessel to the centre 
of one of the arches of a bridge, towards which 
we were rapidly drifting. 1 remember the sense 
of relief with which 1 heard the captain shout 
‘Stop her!’ and for some minutes the vessel was 
poised against the current m the middle of the 
river, while I held on to tlie wheel. The drown¬ 
ing man was never recovered ; and we took on 
Imrd of our steamboat his wife and children, 
in a condition 'of terror ainl Iwwilderetl grief 
which may readily be imf^'ined. But never did 
I more readily escape from any of my fixes than 
when a new steersman came aft and assumed the 
chaige of the wheel. It was a curious position 
fora clergyman to find himself suddenly steering 
a Thames steamboat, but ‘Guo man in his time 
plays many parte.* 


SPRING IS COMINU. 


* SeniKO is coniiiijr I Oh, Sjiiinp is coming I* 

A whisper is flying all down tlie wood ; 

Piimrose and daffodil softly calling, 

(hilling each dainty leaflet and bud! 

Throogli the heilgerow, and by the coppice, 

Far and wide over mead and hill, 

A hieath of life is secielly stealing 
Among the trees, at its own sweet will. 

Umler the moss on the giant beeches, 

Down to the carpe t of leaves below, 

Where the ant and the beetle as yet me sleeping, 
And the dormouse hides from the wintry snow; 
They know full well the voice that K (tailing, 

And, all along by tbe ferny brake, 

Where'er there in life tbe whi.sper is flying, 

‘Oh, Spring is coiuing ! Awake, awake !* 


Iligh up in the elm the rooks are busy, 

As if icy Winter bad rc.ally fled; 

The finches and stallings aie preening their feathers, 
And the robin’s breast is growing more red. 

They hear the whisper, and sing to the South Wind 
The sweetest song tliat a bird can sing : 

‘ Oiif the season of sunshine and love is coming, 
Thed>onnie days of the Imnnie Spring.' 

• B. G. Johns. 
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BOOK-LOVEES IN THE MONASTIC AGE. 
Extreme antiquity gives birth to a certain feeling 
of divinity, which finds a home in tlie most 
callous breast i^acing slowly through an old 
village church, the mind instim^tivcly turns back 
through long ages to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Wandering into the musty, w'orm-caten pews, 
and opening the old tattered Bibles, one yields 
to the irresistible fascination of looking %t their 
dates, and reading tlieir homely insenptions and 
entries of births, dcatlis, and marri^es. The 
mind thoughtfully ponder^ on the old inscriptions 
which ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet’ have 
handed down to posterity; and loses itself in 
vague wonderings, as it notes the iron clamp by 
which the Book of Life was chained in bygone 
days to the massive Gothic pillar. The congre¬ 
gation who listened with rapt attention to the 
sacred words arc now sleeping peacefully under 
the heaving turf outside. Some of the stones, 
worn, gray, and crumbling, dip over the grassy 
graves. The butterflies flit overhead, and the 
swallows still return in summer j only the human 
beings are changed and ^one. Are there any 
persons who can hold the crackling parchments of 
monastic days in tdieir hands without feeling an 
intense interest in the solemn scribes who penned 
those ancient foliosi Arc there any human beings 
who cannot revel in a library rich in ancient 
literature and relics of the past? Who can look 
unmoved upon a newly discovered coin that was 
current when immortal Socrates was propounding 
his doctrines to the people of Greece 1 
The passion for book hunting flourished as far 
back as the dark ages of cobwebbed parchments 
and musty records—when the Anglo-Saxon min¬ 
strel seeking a night’s shelter within th<) quiet 
cloisters, sung to the cowled monks, when their 
day’s work was done, of their dead heroes and 
their glorious lives, and roused their quiet hearts 
to enthusiasm with his lays of ancient cqpquerors 
and their noble deeds. No true book-lover but 
looks back with intense gratitude and interest 
to t! c cloistemd bibliophiles, whp were so Enthu¬ 


siastic in their book-collecting—^the time and 
infinite labour they bestowed on a single manu¬ 
script ; the exquisite illuminations with which 
they decorated their work; the mathematical 
precision of their even lines, and well-formed 
perpendicular letters. 

A manuscript of the eighth century lies before 
us. The binding is goi-geous with gold and silver 
and precious 8tonc.s. The ‘feel’ of the book seems 
to answer to the Greek word hteros (sacred)—to 
spiritualise and waft one back to the quiet calm 
of the Benedictine monastery, before the Banes 
bore down upon it with fire and bloodshed. 
Let us push open the heavy oaken door, studded 
with huge nails, and glance in upon the grave- 
browed old Saxon who sits in his cell, or sertp- 
torumy transcribing busily. The apartment is 
utterly bare, having only a hard straight-backed 
chair and wooden table. The floor is uncarpeted, 
the walls are cold stone, not a picture to grace the 
chilly bareness of the arched apartment Yet the 
use of the cell was deemed a great honour, and 
was granted only to those who were distinguished 
for piety and learning. Here the old cowled 
Saxon scribe labours, and the summer air comes 
in through the open w'indow upon his shaven 
crown. A gorgeous sunset flames in the west, 
and glows upon the rich jnonastic lands stretch¬ 
ing away to the horizon. There are no sounds 
of human life; but the painted butterflies flit 
dreamily past, and the birds liop in and out of the 
casement with a fearlessness which betokens the 
bond betwixt the old scribe and nature. He 
labours on till the stars come out and night veils 
the scene; then he goes to his midnight prayers 
in the silent cloisters. Time passes dreamily on, 
with the even tenor of strict monastic life, yet 
sweetened by the silent companionship of books. 
Year after year the cloistered bibliophile labours; 
through the intense cold of winter, when he 
freezes in his cell, and his numbed Angers can 
scarcely guide the ^ilun to form the Old English * 
perpendicular strokes on the ^pold parchment 
stretched before him. But the uniformity of 
the caligraphy is main^^ined tibroughodt. •The 
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large capital letten remain to tliis day brilliant 
with illuminations of pure gold, crimson, and 
purple. The designs arc chaste; the delicate^ 
manipulation of the colouring, the double- 
columned folio pages, and the richly illuminated 
pictures of the saints, are^xquisite. 

*it is intense plcasui*e to look upon and touch 
with our fingers so wonderful a work of art—one 
of the earliest attempts to transcribe the Scrip¬ 
tures into the vulgar tongue; to be carried back 
to the earliest ages of the Christian era, when the 
quiet abbeys sljcltcred bibliomaniacs of no small 
pretensions, and ecclesiastical illuminators who 
were adepts at their intricate art It is vain to 
try to describe the beauties of those works of art 
which have been lianded down to us, each page 
of the missal an embroidery of gorgeous colouring, 
the sacred names transcribed in gold, the exquisite 
paM»rns executed in the Hcnpiorium of some 
ancient and now ruined abbey. 

One of the curiosities of early days is the floral 
directory, which assigns to each flower a j>articular 
saint and day on vrhich to bloom. Thus, the | 
sunflower is dedicated to St Barnabas, and the 
immaculate lily to the Virgin; deadly monkshood 
belongs to St Dimstan, and the sensitive plant 
to St Vitus; whilst the gaudy rhododendron is 
appropriated by St Augustine. We can imagine 
the early Egyptian going by his ricc-fields, bowing 
down before the stately lotus, which rose out of 
the water at the dawn, and sunk again at sunset 
There was also a clock of floivers. And many 
wA‘e the deadly poisons and marvellous cures 
distilled from the herbs and flow'd^ blossoming 
around the monastery walls. 

To possess a library W’as the first great aim of 
monastic life. Not only books upon ccclcsiastval 
subjects—^not only lives of saints and luartjrs, 
and homilies, but such standard works as Plato, 
Viiph Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, and jEsop adorned 
their shelves, showing how rapidly they covered 
vellum. Indeed, for classic learning the monks 
of old stand out pre-eminently. Their libraries 
wei« under the care of the ‘armarian,’ and it was 
his duty to catalogue all the works under his 
chvge and keep them carefully preseived. Their 
mode of cataloguing was different from ours; 
they aimed more at identifying a book than 
describing its contents. Many armarians noted 
down the last few wozds on the second-lost page, 
which had the advant^c that the reader could 
more easily find out if the work was complete. 

Every Iwok-lover feels a twinge of agony when 
he is a^cd for the loan of a favourite volume. If 
he refuses, he feels selfish in not sharing his 
joys with another. If he acquiesces, he knows 
no rest till again he feels his treasure within his 
grasp. The IwiTowers of old, like the borrowers 
of to-day, sometimes forgot to return that which 
was lent But the ancients had the sense to ^ard 
against want of memory and punctuality. When 
a neighbouring monastery borrowed a book, it had 
to deposit'as security a sum above its value, and 
there was a bond in writing promising to return 
the work within a certain ^riod. An ol^cure 
or doubtful borrower had to deposit a work of 
equal value before he could even glance inside the 
coveted tome, 'pzis very care goes more to show 
the monastic love of learning and books than 
anyth^g el^. The armarian also superintended 


[the scribes, made the ink, cut the vellum, and 
hired those who were employed as transcribers. 
^Two kinds of apartments or scriptoria wore used 
for writing. The seriptorium used for general 
literary work was a huge bare hall, filled vrith 
rows of straight-backed seats, where the scribes 
sat. One mo^, well acquainted with the subject 
in hand, read aloud, and all copied from him 
simultaneously. There were also small cells, 
where the most learned monks were permitted to 
study in solitude. We have undoubtedly great 
readers to-day, but under what different circum¬ 
stances of case and luxury do wo pursue our 
studies! It is difficult to realise the life of 
Petrarch, who, besides being Italy’s most glorious 
lyric poet, was also a great bookworm and col¬ 
lector. He never travelled without horses loaded 
with books, and accompanied by many scribes. 
His love of rc.'Mling was so great that, he tells us, 
whether he rode or walked, had his hair cut or 
took his meals, his beloved hook wtis always open 
before him. When he felt death coming on, 
ho presented his treasures, his books, rivre and 
ancient manuscripts, to the city ol Venice, from 
which magnificent c(»llection sprung the library 
of Ht Mark. Potraivh loved to share his learning 
with others: he lent his books freely; and 
through this good nature, wc have to deplore 
the irreparable* loss of (Cicero’s J)e Gloria^ which 
was pawned by the old man to whom the poet 
had lent the manuscript. 

At the same period, whilst Edward III. was on 
the English throne, that wonderful hibliophile, 
Jijchard de l-iuiy, was forming Ida collection of 
vclUuri treasures. He was constantly employed 
in searching out the rare works his heart longed 
for. Not content with ransacking his own 
c,ountry, he went abroad, where he fell in with 
Petrarch. We can imagine how the two collectors 
comp.orod notes and gloated over their books, 
un<l the hours they spent together amongst the 
treasures of I’etrarch’s library. Perchance the 
generosity of the great Italian sent l)e Bury away 
liappy in the possession of some coveted tome, 
ricii in won<lron8 caligraphy and gorgeous illu¬ 
minations. De Bury’s pen has left us Philohihlon, 
not so much admired for the purity of its Latin 
as for the onthnsiastic tone which runs through 
it So much for a book-hunter of five hundred 
years ago. Can we not picture him defying the 
icy winds of winter, as he lingered by the open 
stall—then the popular mode of selling books— 
fingering the musty tomes ! He cared not whither 
or how far he went, so long as he found a book 
at his journey’s end. 

A few years previous to his death, there had 
been bom, in an old manor-house in Yorkshire, 
a boy who was to light up his name with undying 
glory—John de Wyclif—who, living the life of 
a country parson, was yet building up day by day 
the first English version of the whole Bible. 

A difference of opinion regarding ecclesiastical 
policy has done much to denude the monastic age 
of its well-deserved praise and gratitude. It is to 
them we owe our choicest and most beautiful 
manuscripts. To their love of books we owe our 
magnificentv collections of valuable manuscripts 
which form the priceless treasures of the Vatican, 
the Cottonian and Bodleian libraries, and the 
British Museum. It is with a thrill of so^w 
that the bibliophile remembers how many tbou- 
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sands of manuscripts that escaped the lawless 
hands of the invaoing barbariaue, met with a 
still more ignominious fate during later ecclesi¬ 
astical contentions. Manuscripts of classic and 
ancient dates met with the same fate as those 
which dealt with the controversies of the day. 
^ere was no discrimmation; and thus the biblio¬ 
phile sighs over the wanton destruction of manu¬ 
scripts of which it is impossible to estimate the loss. 
When the student wanders thoughtfully amongst 
the ruins of long ago, the ‘long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults* ore lit up b^ the holy light of a 
vanished past; he can see in fancy the sombre, 
cowled head of some monkish student gazing 
out upon the yellow com through the delicate 
tracery of the pointed tlothic windows, now fast 
cnmibling to decay. At night, through the arched 
and pillai’ed cloisters, the moon throws long silvery 
streaks upon the broken stone pavements j and 
im^ination sees the weird, hooded form of a 
long-robed monk glide silently across the broad ; 
triangle and vanish into the deep obscurity. 
The creeping lichens and dr<MDping ivy obstruct 
the gi-and old gateway, and the chul stone walls 
have a green and mo'isy pattern traced upon their 
bareness. The sariptorium of the monks is now, 
the home of the hooting owls and flittering bats ; 
the air strikes to the bone, chill and icy and 
damp ; but the book-lover gazes dreamily njion 
the ruins by the liglit and atmosphere of other 
days, and the feeling is a prayer. 
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CIIAITER XIIL—WHAT SUCCESS? 

At the Meyseys’ next morning, all was turmoil 
and surprise. The servants’ hall fluttered w'lth 
tmwonted excitement. No less an event than 
an elopement was suspectctl. Miss Elsie had not 
come down to breakfast; and 'when Miss Winifred 
w'ent up, on the lady’s-maid’s report, to ask what 
the inathu*, she hu<l found tlie door securely 
locked on tlie inside, and received no answer to 
her repeated questions. The butler, hastily sum¬ 
moned to the rescue, broke open tlie lock; and 
Winifred entered, to find the lamp still feebly 
buniing at half-height, and a huddled confu¬ 
sion everywhere pervading the disordered room. 
Clcfirly, some stiunge thing had occurreil. Elsie’s 
drawci's had been ojiened and searched: the 
black bag was gone from the stand in the comer; 
and the little jewel-case with the silver shield on 
the top ■was missing from its accustomed place on 
the dressing-table. With a sudden cry, Winifred 
rushed forward, terrified. Her first idea was the 
usual feminine one of robbery and murder, lilsie 
was killed—Skilled by a burglar. But one glance 
at the bed dispelled that illusion; it had never 
been slept in. The r*ghtdrees and the little 
embroidered nightdress bag in red silk were 
neither of them there in their familiar fashion. 
The brush and comb had disappeared from the ] 
base of the looking-glass. The hairpins even hail I 
been removed from the glass hairpin box. These 
indications seemed franicly inconsistent jvith the 
theOTy of mere intrusive bmglary. ^Tfie enter¬ 
prising burglar doesn’t make up the ueda of the 
robbed and murdered, after pocketing their 
watjjjies; nor does he walk off, as a rule, with 
ordinary hairbrushes and embroidered ni^tdress 


d^ogs. Surprised and alarmed, Wini&ed rushed to 
"the window: it was open still: a .branch of the 
^istaria lay broken on the ground, and the mark 

a falling body might be easily observed among 
the plants and soil in the shrubbery border. 

By this time, the Squire had appeared upon the 
scene, bringing in his hajid a letter for Wiiiifre^. 
With the cool common-sense of advancing yeaie, 
he surveyed the room in its littery condition, and 
gazed over his daughter’s shoulder as she read the 
shadowy and incoherent jumble of phrases Hugh 
Massinger had strung together so carefully ia 
Elsie’s name last night at the Fisfierman’a Meat. 
‘Wliew !’ he whistled to himself in sharp surprise 
as the state of the case dawned slowly upon nim. 
‘Depend ujion it, there’s a young man at the 
bottom of this. “Chcrchez la femme,” says the 
French proverb. When a young w'onian’s in 
question, “Cherchez rhomnic” comes very much 
nearer it. The girl’s run off with somebody, you 
may be sure. I only hope she’s run off all straight 
and above-board, and not gone away with a groom 
or a gamekeeper or a married clci^man.’ 

‘ Papa ! ’ Winifred cried, laying down the letter 
in haste and bursting into tears, ‘ do you think Mr 
Massinger can have anything to do with itT 

The Squii'C had been duly apprised last night 
by Mrs Meyeey—in successive instalments—os to 
the state of relations between Hugh and Winifred; 
hut hia blunt English nature cavalierly rejected 
the suggested explanation of Elsie’s departui-e, and 
he brushed it aside at once after the fashion of 
his kind with an easy ‘Bless my soul! no, child. 
The girl’s run off with some fool somewhere. It*’s 
always fools who run off with women. Do you 
think a man would be idiot enough to’—he was 
just going to say, ‘propo.sj to one woman in the 
morning, and elope w'ith another the evening 
alter?’ but he checked himstdf in time, before the 
laces of the servants, and finished his sentence 
lamely by saying instead, ‘commit himself so with 
a girl of that sort ? ’ 

‘That wasn’t what I meant, papa,’ Winifred 
whispered low. ‘ I meant, could have fan¬ 
cied?- You understand me.’ 

The Squire gave a snort in place of No, 
Impossible, irnpo-ssible ; the young man was so 
well connected. She could never have thouAt 
he meant to make up to her. Much more likdy, 
if it came to that, the girl would run away wUh 
him than/rom him. Young women don’t really 
run away from a man because their hearts are 
broken. They go up to theii* own bedrooms 
instead, and muse and mope over it, and cry their 
eyes red. 

And indeed, the Squire remarked to himself 
inwardly on the othcjr hand, that if Hugh were 
minded to elope with any one, he would be far 
more likely to elope with the heiress of White- 
strand than with a penniless governess like Elsie 
Challoner. Elopement implies parental oppositiom 
Why the deuce should a man take the trouble 
to run away with an undowered orphan, whom 
nobody on earth desires to prevent him from 
marrying any day, in the strictly oorrectest 
manner, by banns or license at the parish church 
of her own domicile ? The suggestion was clearly 
quite quixotic. If Elsie had run away with any * 
one, it was neither from nor with this young man 
of Winifred’s, the Squire felt svfte, hut with the 
gardener’s son or with the under-gamejteepar. ^ 
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Still, he felt distinctly relieved in liis own mindj ‘If not, what resolution from despair?*—That 
when, at lialfrpast ten, Hugh Massinger strolled was all the comfort his philosophy could give 
idly in, a rose in his button-hole and a smile 0 % him. 

his face—though a little lame of the left leg—all Elsie’s things were locked up in ihe cupboard, 

unconscious, apparently, that anything out of the If suspicion lighted upon him in any way now, 
common had happened since last night at the it was all up with him. Elsie’s bag and jewel- 
gyeat house. * case and clothing in the cupboard would alone 

^ Hugh was one of the very finest and most be more than enough to hang him. Hang him! 
finished actors then performing on the stage of What did he care any longer for hanging ? They 
social England; but even he had a difficult part might hang him and wefcome, if mey chose to 
to play that stormy morning, and he went through try. For sixpence lie would save them the 
his role, taking it altogether, with but indifferent trouble, and drown himself. He wanted to die. 
success, though with sufficient candour to float It was fate that prevented him. Why hadn’t he 
him through unsuspected somehow. The circum- drowned when he might, last night? An ugly 
stances, indeed, were terribly against him. When proverb that, about the man who is bom to bo 
he fell the night before from Elsie’s window, he hanged, &c., &c. Some of these proverlw are 
had bruised and shaken himself, already fatigued downright rude—^positively vulgar in the coarse 
as he was by his desperate swim and his long simplicity and directness of their language, 
unconsciousness; and it wm with a violent effort, He gulped down the tea with a terrible effort: 
goaded on by the sense of absolute necessity alone, it was scalding hot, and it burnt his mouth, but 
that he picked himself up, black bag and all, and he scarcely noticed it. Then he pulled about the 
etJ^gerea home, with one ankle strained, to his sole on his fork for a moment, to dirty the plate, 
rooms at the Stannaways’. Once arrived there, and boning it roughly, gave the flesh to the cat, 
after that night of terrors and manifold adventures, who ate it purling on the rug by the fireplace, 
he locked away Elsie’s belongings cautiously in u He waited for a reasonable interval next before 
back cupboard—incriminating evidence, indeed, if ringing tlic bell—it takes a lone man ten minutes 
anything should ever happen to come out—and to breakfast—but as soon as that necessary time 
flung himself half undreased at last in a fever of had passed, he put on his hat, crushing it down 
fatigue upon the bed in the corner. on liis hc^, and with ficiy soul ami bursting 

Strange to say, he slept—slept soundly. Worn temple^ strolled up, with the jauntiest air he 
out with overwork and exertion and faintness, he could assume, to the Meyseys’ after breakfast, 
slept on peacefully like a tired child, till at nine Winifred met him at the front door. His new 
o’clock Mrs Stannaway rapped hard at the door to sweetheart was jiale and terrified, but not now 
rduee him. Then he wolce with a start from a crying. Hugh felt himself afraid to presume 
heavy sleep, his head achii^, but drowsy still, and upon tlioir novel relations and insist upon a 
with feverish pains in all his limbs from bis kihS—she wouhl expect it of him. It was the 
desperate swim and his long immersion. He was very fir&t time lie had ever kissed her, and, oh 
quite unfit to get up and dress; but he rosc^or evil omen, it revolted him at last that he had 
ml that, as if all was well, and even pretended to now to do it—with Elsie’s body tossed about 
eat some breakfast, though a cup of tea was the that very moment by the cruel wave.s upon that 
only thing he could really gulp down his parched angry bar or on the cold sea-bottom. It was 
throat in his horror and excitement. Last night’s treason to Elsie—to poor dead Elsie—that he 
events came clearly home to him now in their should ever kiss any other woman. His kisses 
naked ghastliness, and with sinking heart and were hers, his heart was hers, for ever and ever, 
throbbing head he realised the full extent of liis But what would you have ? lie looked on, as he 
guilt and his danger, the depth of his remorse, had said, as if from above, at circumstances waft- 
and the profundity of hia folly. ing his own character and his own actions hither 

Elsie was gone—that was his first thought, and thither wherever they willed—and this was 
There was no more an Elsie to reckon with in all the pass to wliich they had now brought him. 
this world. Her place was blank—how blank he He must play out the game—play it out to the 
could never before have truly realised. The whole end, whatever it might cost him. 
world itself was blank too. What he loved best Winifreil took the kiss mechanically and coldly, 
in it all was ^one clean out of it and handed him Elsie’s letter—his own forged 

Elsie, Elsie, poor drowned, lost Elsie! His letter—without one word of preface or cxplana- 
heart ached as he thought to himself of Elsie, tion. Hugh was glad she did so at the very first 
gasping and struggling in that cold, cold sea, moment—it allowed liim^ to relieve himself at 
among those fierce wud breakers, for one last once from the terrible strain of the affected gaie^ 
breath—and knew it was he who had driven her, he wjxs keeping up just to save appearances. 
by his baseness and wickedness and cruelty, to couldn’t have kept it up much longer. His coun- 
that terrible end of a sweet young existence, tenance fell visimy as he read the note—or pre- 
He had darkened the sun in heaven for himself tended to read it, for he had no need really to 
henceforth and for ever. ^ had sown the glance at its words—cverv word of them all 
wind, and he should reap the whirlwind. He hated now burnt into the very fibres and fabric of his 
himself; He hated Winifred ; he hated eveiybody being. 

and everything but Elsie. Poor martyred Elsie ! ‘ Why, what docs this mean, Miss Meysey— 

Beautiful Elsie 1 His own sweet, exquisite, noble that is tq say, Winifred?’ He corrected himself 
.Elsie! He would have given the whole world hurriedly. Elsie isn’t gone? She’s here this 
at that moment to bring her back a^in. But morning^ usual, surely ?^ 
the past was irrevocable, quite irrevocame. There As he said it he almost hoped it might be true, 
was nothing for a strong man now to do but to He could hardly believe the horrible, honjible 
bm^hlihs^ up and face the present. reality.*^ His face was pale enough in all con- i 

■’ - « * 
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science now—a little too pale, perhaps, for the habit iu a prudent man, as deliberately and 
letter alone to justify. Winifred, eyeing him cautiously as if ^e had still the same serious stake 
close, saw at a glance that he was deeply 'ia existence as ever. He wasn’t going to chuck 
moved. up everything all at once, just because life was 

‘She’s gone,’ she said, not too tenderly either, now an utter blank to him. He would go on as 
‘She went away last night, taking her things with usual in the regular gropve, and pretend to the 
her—at least some of them.—Do you know where world he was still every bit as interested an5 
she’s gone, Mr Massinger? Has she written to engaged in life as formerly, 
yon, as she promises 1 ’ So he brazened things out with the Meyscys 

‘Not Mr Massinger,’ Hugh corrected gravely, somehow, and to his immense astonishment, he 
with a livid white face, yet affecting jauntiness, soon discovered they were ready dupes, in no way 
‘ It was agreed yesterday it should be “ Hugh ” set against him by this untoward accident On 
in future.—Noj I don’t at all know where she is, the contrary, instead of finding, as he had ex- 
Winifred ; I wish I did.’ lie said it seriously, pected, that they considered this delinquency on 
‘ She hasn’t written a single line to me.’ the part of his cousin told t^ainst himself as a 

Hugh’s answer had the very ring of tiiitli in it remote partner of her original sin, by right of 
—for indeed it was true; and Winifred, watching heredity, he found the Squire and Mrs Meysey 
him with a woman’s closeness, felt certain in her nervously anxious for their part lest ho, her 
own mind that in this at least he was not deceiv- nearest male relative, should suspect them of 
ing her. But ho certainly grew unnecessarily having inefficiently guarded his cousin’s youth, ; 
pale. Cousinly affection would hardly account inexperience, and innocence. They were all 
for so much disturbmice of the vaso-molor system. ai>ology, where he had looked for coldness ; they 
She questioned him closely as to all that had were all on the defensive, where he had expected 
passed or might have ]-».‘i.ssed between them tbosij to see them vigorously canying the war into 

weeks or earlier. Did lie know anything of Africa. One thing, above all others, he noted 

Elsie’s movements or feelings? Hugh, holding with ])rofound satisfaction—nobody seemed to 
the letter firmly in one hand, and playing with doubt for one second the genuineness and authen- 
the key of that incriminating cupboard, in his ticity of the foiged letter. Whatever else they 

w’aistcoat pocket, loosely with the other, passed doubted, the letter was safe. They all took it 

with credit his examination. He had never, he fully for granted that Elsie had gone, of her own 
said, with gay llipj)an(!y almost, been, really fi*ee-will, gone to the four winds, W'ith no trace 


intimate with Elsie, talked confidences with left of hei*; and that Hugh, in the perfect inno- 
Elsie, or received any from Elsie in return. She cence of his heart, knew no more than they 
did not know of Ins engagement to Winifred, themselves about it. 

Yet he feared, whatever her course might be, Nothing else, of course, was talked of at White- 
some man or other must be its leading motive, strand that livelong day; and before night, the 
Perhaps—but this with the utmost hesitation— gossips and quidnuncs of the village inn and the 
Warren Rolf and she might have struck up a servjfnts’ hall had a complete theory of their own 
love affair. to account for the episoile. Their theory was 

Ho felt, of course, it was a serious ordeal, simple, romantic, an<l improbable. It had the 
Ap<irt from the profoundcr background of pos- dearly-loved spice of mystery about it. The 
siblc consequences—the obvious cliaige of having coastguard had noticed that a ship, name un-' 
got rid of Elsie—two other unpleasant notions known, with a red light at the masthead .and a 
stared him full in the hico. The first was, that green on the port how, had put in hastily about 
the Meyscys might susnect him ot having driven nine o’clock the night before, near the big poplar. 
Elsie to run away by liis proposal to Winifred. The ‘Whitestrand cronies had magnified tliis fact 
But supposing even they never thought of that— before nightfall, through various additions of moi^ 
w'hich was highly unlikely, considering the close or less fanciful observers or non-observers—for 
sequence of the two events unci the evident drift fiction, too, counts for something—into a con- 
of Winifred’s (questions—thc^e still remained the sistent story of a most orthodox elopement. Miss 
second unpleasantness—that his cousin, through Elsie liad let herself down by a twisted sheet out 
whom alone he had been introduced to the family, of her own window, to escape observation—some ; 
should have disappeared under such mysterious said a rope, but the majority voted for the I 
circumstances. Was it likely^ they would wish twisted sheet^ as more strictly in accordance with j 
their daughter to marry a nian among whose established precedent—she had slipped away to I 
relations such odd and unaccountable things were the big tree, where a gentleman’s yacht, from | 
likely to happen ? parts unknown, had put in cautiously bdore a ; 

For, strangely enough, Hugh still wished to terrible gale, by previous arrangement^ and had ; 
marry Winifred. Though he loathed her in his carried her over through a roaring sea across to 
heart just then for not being Elsie, and even, by the opposite coast of Flanders. Detail after detail 
some illogical twist of thought, for having been grew apace ; and before long there were some who 
the unconscious cause of Elsie’s misfortunes; even aumitted to having actually seen a foreign- 
though he would have died himself far rather looking gentleman in a dark cloak—the "cloak is 
than lived without Elsie ; yet, if he lived, he a valuable romantic property upon such occasions 
wished for all that to marry Winifred. For one —catch a white-robed lady in his stout arms as 
thing, it w'as the programme; and because*it was she leaped a wild leap into an open boat from 
the pro^amme, he wanted, with his stl^ct busi- the spray-covered platform of the gn^led poplar 
ness habits, to carry it out to the bitter end? For roots. Hugh smiled a grim and hideous smile 
another thing, his future all depended upon it; of polite incredulity as he listened^to these final 
and tlfbugh ho didn’t care a straw at preseitf. for imi^inative embellishments of the popular 
hie future, he went on acting, by the pure force but he accepted in ou^in^ the romantif tale as 
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tihe best poa$|ble version of Elsie’s disappepancf 
for public acceptance. It iept the ]^Hce at 
Ici^t from poking their noses too deep into tbte 
family affair, and it freed Inm from any possible 
tinge of blame in the eyes of the Meyseys, No¬ 
body can be found fault with for somebody eUe’s 
Wopement Two points at least seemed fairly 
certain to the Whiloatrand intelligence : first, 
that Miss Elsie had run away of her own accord, 
in the absence of the taniily; and second, that 
• she neither went byroad nor rail, so that only 
the sea or river appeared to be left by way of a 
possible explanation. 

The Meyaeys, of conrse, were leas credulous as 
to detail; but even the Meyseys suspected nothing 
serious in the matter. That Elsie had gone was 
all they knew; why slic went, was a profound 
mystery to them. 


SOME STAGE-TKADES. 

BY AN OLT) STA(;i:U. 

An article bearing the above title appeared in 
the Jimrnal for January 31, ISSf). A reference 
to the article in fpiestion will remind our readers 
that such accessories as wigs, costumes, hosiery, 
&c., contribute not a little to the dramatic effect 
of modem plays. Tliere arc many other trade 
items, however, such as picture-posters, electric 
light, stage-furniture, foil-papei*, jewelry, and 
limelight, which often help, <Urcctiy or indirectly, 
to enhance the success of a good play or gloss 
over the imperfections of a bad one. Let us 
examine one or two of these aids to theatrical 
prosperity. 

IHcture-printing—which of course includes the 
production of ‘postei-s’—is, oJMiknce, the 

industry which gives the iuitial push to any 
'theatrical venture, be the constituents of that 
venture good or bad. ‘While many people have 
neither patience nor time to con over a startling 
advertisement in the new.spaper, or to wade 
through columns of ‘press opinions,’ few can 
resist a passing glance at the red, blue, and 
yellow pictures which stare from every available 
hoarding and portray with pardonable exaggera¬ 
tion the climax of virtue’s triumph and the hand- 
cufl’etl termination of long successful vice. Who, 
for instance, could withstand the Lights o’ Lowhn 
caravan-scene in eight double-crown coloured 
sheets? Who could banish all the superstition 
inherent in the human mind when an adjacent 
street lamp lights up witli fitful weirdness the 
trap-scene in the Corsican Lrothers ? “Who would 
not sympathise with the agonised, upturned face 
of the ‘Silver King,’ clench hands at the dia¬ 
bolical Jacques in the garret-scone of the Two 
OrphcvnSf weep with poor ‘Jo,’ or smile with the 
curate whose appearance in the Private Secretary 
is so naturally realised by the lithographer or 
zinco^pher? Newspaper advertisements may 
be all very well for the supply of necessary 
details; but for ‘ drawing ’ purposes, ‘ double 
crown* is undoubtedly the backbone of any play. 
The same remark applies to posters. Any agent 
in advance tell you how necessary it is for 
liosMrs Qd be of that attractive description which, 
whethes tre like it or noj^ compels our attention. 


Comparatively enormous sums are spent on this 
theatrical adjunct alone; and few tourmg com¬ 
panies would have much chance of success were 
not their advent in each town set forth in glaring 
letters of Gargantuan dimensions. The printing 
of posters has been greatly facilitated oy ma¬ 
chinery. It is not such a very long time since 
poster-work was done entirely by hand, and even 
now the colouring is to some extent dependent 
on handwork, while hand-wrought ‘stremers* 
can still be supplied—unless large quantities are 
required—at a less expense than machine-printed 
letters. Macliines, however, have been intro¬ 
duced which are capable of printing eight or ten 
colours by one process; while one eminent finn 
has patented an invention for ‘taking oil',’ and 
thus saving the labour of the boys who were 
formerly employed for that purpose. The patent, 
it is understood, pays its cost in boys’ W£^»es in a 
little over a year, so that after that period the 
work accomphhlicd by it is so much profit to the 
proprietor. 

Ijithograpliy and zincograpliy are the processes 
whicli form the basis of our street picture-galleries. 
Th(‘ process known as lithogi'aphy is so generally 
understood that it is unnecessary to dctaiii the 
I reader with a description of it. Ziiicogra}>liy, 

; however, is perhaps not so well known ; and as 
this process has now greatly superseded litho¬ 
graphy in theatrical work, a low words of explan¬ 
ation „may not be snperlluous. In lithography, 
a stone is used, from whidi the impression is 
taken of whatever is intomled to lie printed. In 
jcincograpliy, a zinc plate takes the ])Iace of the 
litliographi-r’s stone. This zinc plate having been 
‘graiiie(l’ with line sand, is ready for the design, 
which is drawn upon it with lithographic clj.dlc 
and ordinary printer’s ink. 'J’he design having 
been dmwn, the plate is subjected to a solution 
of nut-galls, and when dry, is ready for supplying 
the necosaary impression. Ordinarily, we belK'Vo, 
only the black colouring is printed by zinco- 
grajJiy, the remuiiiing coloiii-s lieing filled up by 
hand. Zincography is a cheaper process than 
lithography, and though the printing of the 
former may not be so delicate as that of the 
latter, its chea)niGas--eomhine(l with the fact that 
a <touple o1 thousand impressions may be had 
I from one plate—has led it to sujicrsedo lithography 
in the printing of large posters, where delicate 
drawing is not so essential as a taking lout 
Uc. In small worlc, such as music title-pages, 
lithography still liol^ its own; and in some of ; 
the larger lithographic establishments, thousands i 
of these stones arc kepi in stock, many of them 
already prepared with the impression which may 
make or mar a good waltz or an indifferent ballad, 
for attractive Iroiitispieecs have sometimes not 
a little to do with the popularity of a piece of 
music. A good st^iry in connection with these 
stones was told by a theatrical contemporary some 
time ago: ‘ On one occasion, a young enthu- 
, siastic composer was gazing with admiration upon 
the proof-print of his first published composition, 
and in order to admire it in detail and at his 
ease, lie reclined OTaccfully against a bench which 
was imifiediately behind him. He was wearing at 
the time an ele^t mouse-coloured overcoat; and 
when he rose from his recumbent attitude, the J 
full^impression of the title-page of another com- i 
poser’s waltz was plainly visible upon his garment. 
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He had reclined against a “primed” stone which 
was waiting to be put on the machine, and had 
thus veritMly obtained a proof before print- 
iuc !* 

Turning from what may fairly be termed the 
advertising department of the theatre to an em¬ 
ployment more immediately connected with the 
footlights, it wUl perhaps be interesting to note th(j 
valuable aids to stage-effect which the gasman’s 
‘properties* affoid. Ordinary gas, limelight, and 
electric light are helps which no well-organised 
theatre could afford to dispense with. To a mudein 
audience, their beautiful effects are accepted as a 
matter of course ; they have become used to them, 
and with use has been born indifference. Yet it 
would not be hai'tl to picture the awe of a first- 
night pittite of the olden time who was satisfied 
with the printed intimation, ‘Tliis is a wood,’ 
weiNi he to come back to earth and visit the i)ro- 
duction of a spectacular piece of the present 
period. His astonishment on witnessing the ever- 
varying glows of colour which light uj) tlie trans¬ 
formation scene of a pantomime, would in all 
probability be more than his resurrected riunains 
would be capable of supporting; whihi such less 
impressive items as the soft toning in the lighting 
of a cathedral ‘exterior,’ or the almost imiwr- 
ceptible change from stage-darkness to stage- 
dawn would in all likelihood inipi*ess the ])Oor 
ghost with a very elevated opinion of the trade- 
side of thi'.'itrical jji'ogress. The limelight espe¬ 
cially would give our friend whut nurseS call ‘ a 
turn.’ 

With regard to limelight, it may not be gene¬ 
rally known that the neighbourhood ol* Notting¬ 
ham supplies llie greater part of tlie lime wliich 
is used for illuminative displays. After being 
carefully picked, the lime ia turned in a lathe 
and made into little cylinders, each cylinder 
having a hole drilled lengthways to admit tlie 
holder of the .^ct ap]>aratus. This cylinder- 
turning is not a healthy occupation to the work¬ 
men engaged in it; they are ubligc<l to wear 
damp clothes over the mouth and nose, to pre¬ 
vent the inhalation of the lime-dust, sucli inhala¬ 
tion causing much irntation and well-nigh un¬ 
bearable thirst. This is not the only danger 
attendant on limelight. Occjisional explosions 
abundantly testily to the delicate hamUing which 
ia necessary to the safe use of the prepared mate¬ 
rial ; for, should the gases bccoino mixed in either 
tlie tubes or bags, an explosion is the inevitable 
result. These occasional explosions, fortunately, 
are not always attended with fatal results, and 
the fact that they arc only occasional siieaks 
volumes for the careful attention of the aluiost 
unrecognised limelight-man. 

^Vith the systems of ordinary gas-lightmg at 
the various theatres it is almost unnecessary to 
deal. ^ Ordinary coal-ga is gradually becoming— 
and in theatres it cannot too soon become—a 
thing of the past. Tiiuugh still used for lighting 
purposes in the footlights, battens, &c., its func¬ 
tion in many theatres is now confined to simple 
illumination, and does not, in some of the beat 
appointed theatres, extend to scenic effect. In¬ 
deed, it is to be hoped that for even iUuminating 
purposes gas will soon be superseded dby the 
electric light. Had electricity been the illumi- 
nantAt the late Exeter theatre, it is possible that 
the terrible disaster there woi^d nev^ei^ have 


occurred. For scenic effect there is perhaps 
nothing that can vie with the *el6ctric light; 
»and although, by me^s of coloured glasses, we 
can get from the limelight bag a gorgeous variety 
of colour, rivalling the rainbow in beauty, ye^ 
for startling brilliancy, the electric light knows no 
superior. Perhaps the ffiost striking illustratiffa 
of the possibilities of electricity in stage-effect was 
to be seen a year or two ago at the Manchester 
Theatre Itoyal. This theatre had four electric 
machines, each of two hundred and fifteen sixteen- 
candlc-power. During the pantomime, the cur¬ 
rent which supplied the two-hundred-lamp sun- 
liglit in the auditorium was not required in the 
transformation scene, and the happy idea of divert¬ 
ing the curi*ent from the sunlight to the stage was 
carried out. The result was that two hundred 
lamps, in groups of five, were brought into use 
ou the transformation, each group forming a halo 
round the heads of the posing fairies, the princip^ 
fairy being a perfect blaze of elccti'icity, and the 
leiiiainder of the lamps being arranged to form 
two arches of light over the entire stage. The 
spectacle could not but have the effect of im- 
pivssiug the onlooker n<it only with its present 
magnificence, but with the possibilities of future 
greater stage-triuinjihs by means of electricity. 

Leaving the more easily recognised stage-em¬ 
ployments, let us turn to one or two minor crafts 
which may not be without interest. We use the 
word ‘minor’ jus if speaking from the standpoint 
of the uninitiated spectator. Such trifles, for 
instance, as stage-jewelry, foil-paper, &c., are coi^- 
paratively unnoticed amidst the more gorgeous 
surroundings of a sjicctacnlar scene; yet they 
are not unimportant to those whose business it is 
to prepare the innumerable details which go to 
form the cyc-pleiusing whole. Who in stalk, 
galleiy, or pit would waste a moment’s thought 
on such a trilling item as foil-paper ? Yet^ but 
! a year or two ago, thei*e was only one man 
in London—Mr Bosanquet, in the Barbican— 
who could manufacture foil-paper! And where 
Would all our demon caves be without the glitter 
of that weii*d-looking manufacture? Of course, 
with a limited homo manufacture, the demand 
by far exceeds the supply, and the Continent 
is consequently laid under contribution. Ger¬ 
many, jn fact, is our principal foil-1 urnisher; and 
though even Germany cannot equal the^ quality 
of home-made foil, it goes witliout saying that 
the (luautity supplied by Germany is far in excess 
of the outcome of London. Quality, however, 
goes for a good deal in foil-paper; and it will pro¬ 
bably surprise the reader to know that were a 
sheet of mctal-faccd paper worth threepence and 
a sluset of gold-paper worth four shillings placed 
before him, he would in all probability be unable 
to distinguish any dilference between them. 

Spangles, again, are a seemingly unimportant 
trifle, yet they occupy a prominent position in the 
adornment of many stage-costumes. Here, again, 
our continental neighbours undersell us ^for while 
spangles in England cost something like four 
shillings per pound, they can bo made and sold 
on the Continent for about three shillings. A 
spangle in the rough is simply a thin piece of 
copper wire which is placca on an anvil and 
struti flat by a boxwood hammer. The little 
disc which, multiplied by thousands, a^d ^tched 
on harleqiiin’B dress, giveiour mysteribus Ghilst- 
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mas friend Buch a glittering appearance, is tbel 
result But ’poor harlequin, liae many actors 
on the world's stage, has to sacrifice comfort fon 
• appearances, as the thousands of spangles which 
adorn his costume make that costume heavier 
than an ordinaiy suit of clothes, and render his 
^^mingly light-limbed ‘movements anything but 
agreeame exercise to the performer. 

Other unconsidered stage trifles may be studied 
in the manufacture of pearls for costume-pieces. 
Stage pearls consist of a thin glass globule into 
which the pearl-maker pours a preparation com- i 

E osed of the scales of dace ; and a coating of wax i 
eing added, the imitation pearl is ready for use. 
Other costume ornaments, such as stars, 
employ a great number of labourers, and require 
more skill than is generally imagined. Some 
time ago, we had an opportunity of inspecting the 
establishment of a stage-jeweller in London, and 
while there, found a workman engaged on the 
formation of a ‘star.' A piece of pasteboard was 
cut out to the necessary shape, and was then 
fastened to a foundation of buckram. On this, 
a wire was stitched from the centre of the ‘star’ 
to the apex of each triangle, the wire being 
bordered with spangles, which cfFectunlly covered 
the pasteboard foundation. A raised satm centre¬ 
piece was then added, and the star was ready 
for its kingly, princely, or knightly wearer. 
Friendly Societies and kindred oi^anisations in 
which stars and other embellishments are worn 
by members, are good customers to this particular 
trade, which furnishes ‘ heaps of pearl, inestimable 
stones, unvalued jewels’ to those whoso business 
or pleasure it is to display such decorations. 

To the one subject of the supply of stage- 
furniture an article might easily be devoted, w'ore 
it not that such a description would perforce 
entail a rcswTWd of the commonest details of so- 
called ‘cabinet-making.* In these days of realism, 
‘make-up’ furniture has no opportunity. The 
audience expects, and must have, a real drawing¬ 
room or a real kitchen, and will not be satisfied 
with the imitations which did duty in former days. 
When it is known that a suite of stage furniture 
has cost two hundred and fifty pounds; that 
Kiss Genevieve Ward uses little footstools at three 
pounds apiece; that a fireplace and over-mantel 
aye not thought extraordinarily dear at fifty 
pounds; a pair of curtains at forty pounds ; a 
small marquotrie table at fifteen pounds; a centre 
carpet at seventy-five pounds, and a candelabrum 
and clock at forty pounds—it will be seen that 
the days of imitation furniture are gone. To 
begin now to tell of the ‘property* devices of past 
days would be but a resuscitation of ancient 
history; wliile a description of the stage-fumiture 
of the present day would be an unuecessaiy cata¬ 
logue of the contents of any first-class furniture 
warehouse. 

It will be seen, we hope, from the few out of 
many available facts wc have enumerated, that 
many almost unthought-of adjuncts help to con¬ 
tribute to the enjo^ent which most of us find 
at any well-organised theatre. Without their 
assistance, theatrical entertainments would lose 
half their charm; and though the critical amongst 
ns may possibly be able to deduce instruction 
or entertunm^t from the acting alone, yet the 
major.^portion of the theatre-going public will 
possibly Be open to the conviction that acting 


itself, however artistic, would be comparatively 
unattractive if deprived of the assistance of the 
stage-trades referred to in this and a former 
article. 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 

CHAPTER IIL—PURSUED. 

It was close upon midnight, as Captain Satchell 
had predicted it would be, before Max Von Roun 
sprang ashore at Shingle Point Having made 
his boat secure, he walked straight inland along 
a rough, narrow road leading towards the town. 
There were few lights visible at this late hour, 
and of these, one only had an attraction for him. 
It was a dim light in a cottage that stood in 
an isolated spot by the roadside. Towimls this 
(cottage he eagerly turned his steps. When he 
reached the door, he hesitated for an instant with 
the latch half lifted; but in another moment 
he had stepped into a cosy room—half kitchen, 
half parlour. A matronly woman, whom he 
strongly resembled—the same kindly expression 
and (lark eyes—welcomed him witli a demon¬ 
strative greeting on both checks. 

‘Mother,’ said he, sinking down wearily—for 
the sight of Stephen Walsh’s swift yacht gliding 
out of the harbour at Southsea Bay had almost 
driven him to despair—‘you must not think 
me unkind; but a matter—something of deep 
importance—forces me to leave you again in a 
few hours.’ 

The iiiother’a face grew troubled. ‘My son, 

; it is time enough to talk of parting when the 
moment comes. Let me fancy ior a while, what¬ 
ever the truth may be, that you’ve got some 
days’ leave of absence from the captain. For I 
months past, dear Max—and it seems like years 
—I have been picturing you seated in your poor 
father’s armchair, as I see you now, looking— 
But what is troubling my boyl He is more 

restless than ever! Some bad news- Why, 

can it be possible,’ the woman suddenly exclaimed, 

‘ that lie has heard about the shipwreck 1 ’ 

Max Von Roun changed coimtenance. ‘What 
shipwreck, mother 1’ 

‘ Abel Honywood’s brig, the Cora/ 

The young sailor started to his feet; the eager 
look came into his eyes. ‘Mother, tell me all 
you’ve hiiord.’ 

‘I merely know that news reached Shingle 
Point this evening—I know nothing more—^news 
that a ship, supposed to be the Cora, was breaking 
up among the rocks off the Channel Islands.’ 

‘ What ore the tarings 1 I must know at once 
the exact ^ot.’ 

‘Shall 1 run over to the Sic IJells? There 
is sure to be some, one there who could tell 
me. There was a crowd talking about it on 
the beach this morning; but I didn’t mind what 
they were saying ; 1 could think of notliing but 
my boy.’ 

Von Roun put on his cap and stepped towards 
the doer. ‘I wdll go, mother. I shan’t be a 
minute.’ « 

‘But, Max, you must be famished,’ urged 
the mother, ‘and your soup has been simmer¬ 
ing ’- « 

Before she co^ld finish, Max was gone. 
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With tears in her eyes—ior the woman foresaw 
that at daybreak her son would leave her—she 
began to busy herself about his supper. An hour 
passed, and then Max Von Roun came in flushed 
with excitement, his great dark eyes flashing 
hopefully. There was something grand expressed 
in the sailor’s weather-beaten lacej and the 
mother regarded him with a strange mixture of 
admiration and anxiety. He swallowed the plate 
of soup which she placed before him with .an 
absent-minded air; and even when his mother 
spoke some endearing word, he ma<lc no answer. 
It was evident that his thoughts were far away 
from this homely cottage. 

‘It’s a spring tide: to-morrow at midnight 
will be the time. The Vora lies wedged in be¬ 
tween the rocks. She may go to pieces iu the 
next storm—possibly before.—What time is it, 
mother?’ ! 

Must gone two.’ 

‘Three hours! I must start at five o’clock. I 
It will be light enough then.’ 

‘So soon? Dear Max, won’t you stop one 
short day with your old mother ^ ’ 

For a moment her son made no reply ; he 
sat witli a dreamy expression on his face. ‘I 
will come back. I will stay with you then, 
mother, for days.—But first,’ he added, with that 
look of energy rctnnung, *I mutt get posses¬ 
sion of the diamond. When I have it—when 
I feel my heart heating hopefully against it, I 
shall know that she cannot, dare not slty nay, 
when I ask her to be my wife.’ 

* Of what diamond are you speaking ? ’ 

‘A most prt'cioua one. A diamond,* mother, 
that’s on board the Cora. It’s in the captain’s 
locker. The man luiist get it who would win 
Cora Norland’s heart.’ And he told his mother 
liow he had found the scroll. ‘ Ami if I lose an 
hour,’ he added, ‘Stephen W.al8h, who started 
from Southsca Bay a few hours after me, will 
be there first Ho came into the Six Jklls just 
as I was leaviug ; we looked at each otlier, but 
never spoke. He seemed almost to challenge 
me with his glance, and I let him see that I 
understood. An hour’s talk could scarcely have 
made our meaning plainer to each other. He 
is thoroughly in earnest, and so am I.’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then the mother, 
'with her hand upon her son’s arm, put the ques¬ 
tion : ‘ Ho you I’eally love this girl ? ’ 

‘ With all my heart.’ 

‘But Max, my dear hoy, what chance have 
you ag.ainst a gentleman—a rich man like Mr 
WaUh?’ 

‘None, I know, unless I find this diamond.* 

‘ Would you risk your life for that ? ’ 

‘A thousand times! Would not any man who 
loved as I love Cora Norland ? ’ 

The mother made no reply. She knew that 
any attempt to dissuade her son when his resolu¬ 
tion was formed would be useless. After a little 
she said persuasively: * Take some rest: you will 
need all your strength. Will you go and lie 
down in your room ? I will wake you at 
daybreak.’ • 

The young sailor, with no look oF#fatigue in 
his eyes, rose from his chair. ‘ I had# almost 
forgotten,’ said ho laughingly, ‘that there was 
such sa thing as sleep.—^ow thoughtful you are, 
motb''r, of your troublesome scya. He hardly 


deserves it’ As he spoke, he stepped into an 
adjoining room—his room when a boy—threw 
himself down in his rough coat upon the bed, 
and in a short time he was fast asleep. 

During the moments that her son rested, the 
mother never ceased to watch regretfully for 
the dawn; and if she eoftld have persuaded her* 
self that it was still night, when the first indica¬ 
tions of morning streaked the eastern sky below 
dark clouds, she would have done so. With a 
weary sigh she went and awoke her son. There 
was an altered look on his face—a look alnmst 
of awe—when he came into the kitchen and 
sat down to the cup of coffee which his mother 
had prepared. 

‘I’ve had a strange dream,’ said he. ‘An 
angel dressed in white came across the sea with 
the diamond fixed above her forchea<l, and it 
slione like a brilliant star. But a.s I hurried 
along the shore towards it, a demon with the 
wings of a vampire plucked it off and carried 
it away. I was left in darkness, and the sound 
of great waves seemed to break upon my car. 

1 1 ’cmcralwr nothing more.’ 

The young sailor’s superstitious mind was 
troubled by tin's dream; it app<*ared to forebode 
misfortune. He could not dismiss the thought 
from his excited brain that this venturesome expe¬ 
dition in 8ear<*h of the coveted diamond would end 
in disaster. But he was somewhat clieered, when 
the sail was unfurled and his boat was cutting 
through the waves and Shingle Point was grow¬ 
ing small in the distance, to see no sign of 
Stephen Walsh’s yacht; and besides—a fact not 
less encouraging—the wind could scarcely have 
been more favourable. He was sailing in a south- 
' easterly direction—the direction he had been 
advised to take—and if the wind continued in the 
same quarter, the i-ocky coast for which he was 
bound might be reached before nightfall. 

During the hour’s absence from his mother’s 
cottage in search of news at the S-ix BelUy Max 
Von Koun had not been idle. Having ascertained 
the spot where the Cora wfu* supposed to be lying 
—though possibly a complete wreck by this time 
among the rocks—he had provisioned his boat 
with a of inscuits and a (l.osk of brandy; for 
uUhougli he had spoken as little as possible at the 
cottage concerning his scheme, lie was absolutely 
resolved not to quit the scene of the wreck while 
a vestige of it held together—a vestigtJ that might 
retain the diamond between its planks. He had 
also secured an oil lamp an<l sonic tools which 
might prove useful. 

In the meantime, Stephen Walsh, whose ani¬ 
mosity towards Max Von Boun every moment 
increased, was scheming deeply. All through the 
night, up at the Six BdU, he paced his roon^ 
watching impatiently for a glimpse of morning. 
And while it was still dark night, and no sound 
reached him except the monotonous sound of 
the sea below Ixis windows, he seemed like one 
haunted by some ^m sMctre that h^ gained 
a strong hold upon aim. He sat staring vacantly 
with his hands pressed to his forehead; ne seemed 
to be giv^ an attentive ear to evil promptings 
—promptings that brought a sickly p^or to his . 
cheek and a guilty look to his eyes: ‘ Why not ? 

It will be low water at jnidn^ht’ He was 
repeating words that seemed whispers^ to him: 
‘why not? The tide will rise, and •the wafves 
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will wash out the stain.’ And Uien he started up 
and peered out towards the horizon for a gleam oi 
light • 

The light came ; but the look of dark purpose 
on the lace of Steplien Walsh never changed. 
He stood at the window, watching Von Itoun as 
,lie put to sea; anti tlie menacing air was again 
Expressed in his whole attitude, and more 
markedly than on the previous night when he 

a ed witli a threatening gesture upon the 
at Southsea Hay. He was now fully 

resolved to follow Von lloun to the dangerous 
coast where the Cora was reported to be lying 
among the rocks, and thwart the young sailor in 
his boM intention to reach the wrei^k. 

Ste 2 >hcn Walsh had cruised in tliese ivatcrs as 
much as any man, and ho knew that the tide ‘ 
would be rising when Von lloun reached the I 
shore. lie mode no haste therefore to follow 
him; and glad he was that there w as no need, 
for he did not wish it to be supposed, if he could 
avoid it, that lie was yachting with any stronger 
motive than usual—mere pleasure. 

‘Keturning to Southsea Hay, Mr Walsh?’ the 
landlord of the Six Ddh Imd asked liim. 

‘Pi-obably,’ had been the cautious i‘ei)Iy. 

Nor did Stephen Walsh seem to liavc made up 
his mind when a mile or more otF Sliiiiglc l-’oint, 
for his yacht put about, first in one direction 
and then in another; and until out oi sight of 
the coast he conlinned to exhibit this masterly 
indecision. Hut when once in the open sea, no 
doubt remained as to the course lie intended to 
fake ; he crowded all sail, grusiicd the helm 
firmly, and steered steadily in a t*outh-castcrly 
direction, with his eyes now fixed upon a white 
flail that had become dimly visible on thii horizon. 
The wind increased ; and as the yacht leaped 
fonvard over the rough sea, Stenlieu Walsh’s lace I 
again became clouded. Jlis brow contracted ; 
his tbin lips were tightly compressed, and his 
.whole manner showed the anger ot the man. He 
seemed to gather luge from the crested, ci'eeping 
waves around him. Tlie spray that llcw up at 
the prow and struck him freijucutly in the face, 
failed to remove the dark frown. Jlis counten¬ 
ance never changed ; his ej-os never wandered 
from the white sail that remained seemingly 
motionless on the liorizon against the blue sky. 

Some hours passed, and the sun liad begun to 
incline towards the west before tbc yacht came in 
sight ot land, that I'ocky coast for which Stephen 
Walali was bound—the coast near which it was 
believed tliat llic Cora had sunk and was breaking 
up among the boulders. As Walsh liad surmised, 
the tide was running in, and no sign ot the 
shipwreck could be discerned. Max Von lloun, 
as he could perceive, had already found liis moor¬ 
ings in a sheltered creek some distance along the 
shore; and to all ap])earance, he was bent upon 
passing the night there in his boat. 

Steering round the coast away from this creek, 
Walsh presently reached a small inlet or bay 
which formed a natural harbour. It was a 
favourite spot of hie—one in which ho frequently 
anchored when out on a yachting expedition. 
Here he dropped anchor. It was only character- 
i^ic of the man that lie should have provisioned 
his boat sumptuously. He was accustomed to 
luxurv on^the sea as well as on land. Ho opened 
a v/elr^oked hamper,,which the landlord of the 


Sian Bells ]md sent on board, and ate and drank 
with an appetite. Then he lit his pipe and 
stretched himself upon the ‘upper deefc*^ above 
his little cabin, ana lay watching the red glow 
of sunset across the sea with drowsy eyes. It was 
high tide, and the rocky coast was white with 
the foam of broken waves. When he had been 
lying there an hour or more, a sense of fatigue 
overcame him. He crept into his cabin—for 
there was no room to stand upright in it—and 
sank upon the cushions. lie was soon fast 
asleep. 

Stephen Walsh awoke suddenly, after a long 
rest, Ituicying tliat some one liad wliispered in 
las cai*. Was it the spirit of Abel Honywood? 
Tin’s was his first thought; but it made him 
laugh. The moonlight was looking in upon him 
through the little i>oi‘tliole on the starboard side ; 
ami he glanced eagerly seaward across the uneven 
roast; but he saw no one ; and the only whimper¬ 
ing that reached him was the <listant souncf of 
the waves breaking along the shore. The tide 
ha«l gone out, and gi'eat boulders glistened in 
the bright moonlight with briny seaweed. Sud- ' 
denly the figure of a man ajipeared, barefooted, 
moving rapidly from rock to rock and approach¬ 
ing the line of brcalcers. Iii an instant AValsli 
was out of hi.s cabin and sliding down into the 
water without a sound. H was little more than 
knec-Jeep where his yacht was moored, for thit 
tide was now almost at its lowest ebb. lie waded 
silently across the inlet ainl walked along the 
beach. At one moment in the full moonlight, a 
inoiuent after hidden by some huge rock, Stephen 
Walsh followed the figure stealthily toward.s the 


A CUHIOUS NEW INHUSTllY. 

It has now jiasscd into a commonplace, that who¬ 
ever can make two blades of grass grow ujion a 
spot of ground where only one grew before, 
deserves well of mankind. Still more luis that 
man a claim ujion tlic regard of his fellows 
who can point out how, by using up a waste 
jirodiict, a new form of industry can bo cstab- 
lisbod. 

Wo have such a new industry to chronicle in 
the jiresent paper—an industry which is quite 
unique in more than one way. In the first place, 
its raw material can be found everywhere in 
illimitable quantity; while it costs nothing, and 
will convey itsidf free of expense to the place 
whore it is dealt with. Can any other industry 
or manufacture be started on such advantageous 
terms as these? What would the Manchester 
merchant think of his cotton obtained and packed 
in his mills free of cost ready for operation ? 
Why, such a thing would be beyond his wildest 
dreams. Another curious point in the new 
industry is, that the raw material, universal as 
it is—and of great bulk withal—^is perfectly in¬ 
visible.* But in case our readers should think 
that wo are propounding some elaborate riddle 
or charade by which to test their powers of 
unravelling a tangled skein, let us say at once 
that ‘this new; industry resolves itself into a 
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A CTOIOTTS KEW INDUSTRY. 


method of obtaining pure oxygen froa the atmo- that when the substance called baryta, otherwise 
sphere. the oxide of barium, was heated to' a low redness 

In a recent paper (‘Oxygen Starvation,* No. tt would absorb oxygen from air submitted to 
209) we dealt with this gas, and pointed out how it. He further showed that if this compound 
important it was to the human family. In tlie were then raised to a higher temperature, the 
present article we intend to regard it more from oxygen thus absorbed would be given off once 
a commercial aspect, and to show to how many more, and the baryta ^ould be restored to its 
uses it can be put Any manual of chemistry former condition, ready for a repetition of the 
will inform us that oxygen is the most widely action. It would thus seem that there was at 
diffused element in nature. It enters into the hand a process for obtaining from the atmosphere 
composition of air, of water; it is found in nearly an endless supply of its essence, so to speak. But, 
all earths and rocks ; and forms more than one- as we have before hinted, theory and practice are 
half of animal and plant life. In fact it is not two different things. The process would not work 
too much to say that oxygen forms one-half of on a commercial scale. All went well at first; 
the globe and its belongings ; but of course it is but for some reason or other, the baryta lost its 
combined with other elements. Chemists can tell power of i*ecovery, and would not repeat its ofiSce 
us of a dozen different methods of isolating this of absorbing oxygeu. 

gas; but the one most usually adopted is to A few years ago, two of M. Boussingault’s 
subject a salt of potash (potassic chlorate), which piii)ils, Messrs A. ami li. Brin, resolved to carry 
is extremely rich in oxygen, to heat in a retort, tln-ough a series of (‘xperinieiits to find out, if 
when it quickly pails with that gas, which can possible, why in this case practice would not 
be collectt'd in a suitable contiiining-vessel for use. endorse theory. They soon found that the reason 
To show the extent to whicli this salt i'' used for why the baryta lost its power of absorbing oxygon 
the production of oxygen, we may mention tliat \vas due to certain molecular changes, which 
wc were lately inloiined by a London dealer ceased to occur if the air supplied was absolutely 
that ho sold yearly one hundred tons of potassic free Irom impurities, and if the heat employed 
chlorate, and that he had I’eason to bdicvo that for reducing the baryta lo its first condition were 
it W'as nearly all used lor the production of gas. kept within certain limits. They further found 
This quantity of the salt 'W'onld aflbnl, rougiily that t,hc ni'cessary temperature might be nuuih 
speaking, nine hundred thousand cubic loot of reduced if the rniiterial were heated in a partial 
oxygen, and we must not forget that th^ is the vacuum. Another advantage was found in sup- 
aniount dispensed througli one dealer only. The plying the air under pressure, in which case the 
natural queatioii whicdi aiises as to what purposes absorption of oxygen from it w'as much increased, 
all this gas is applied, We sliali deal with piv'scntly. Those new conditions were speedily realised in 
We have preferred to show', first, that* there is apparatus w'hich ivns erected m Pans, and which 
an enormous demand lor oxygen, so that the im- for three years yieldeil oxygen of the purest 
portauce of a now industry for produi-iiig it may description, without any reiiew.al of the baryU 
DC at once apj>rociatc<I. with w'hich the retorts were charged at the com- 

Oxygon loriiis oiio-fifth of the air which wo nieuccment of operations; and this apparatus 
breathe, the other four-lifUm consisting of an inert was exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition at 
g.i.s called niti'ogen. And it is important that South Kensington tw'o years ago. 
we should roiucnibor that the mixture of these The process having been thus shown lo be 
two gases is a strictly mechanical, not a chemical workable, the inevitable tkmipany was formed ; 
one. What wc mean is this. If it wei'e possible and oxygen can now be obtained in any quantity 
by any means to make visible and in.agnify the at a clieap rate by any one wdio requires it 
particles of air, we should be able to distinguish Brin’s Oxygen (Company has established extensive 
the atoms of oxygen and of nitrogen side by aide, works at Westminister, where, by a system of 
but m the proxjortion of one to four. It might retorts and air-pumps, the business of abstracting 
be compared to a mixture of popper and salt, oxygen from the air is continuously carried on. 
which, although it looks gray to the unaided The gas is carried lo a holder, in which it is 


sigh^ w ould, under the microscope, show jdainly stored ; and is drawn from that holder and com- 
the independent grains ol both constituent-, (it pressed in steel cylinders for the use of the 
is cuiious to note that a chemical mixture of the Company’s customers. These cylinders are so 
same two gases, iii which their atoms combine strong, that one having a capacity of little moi'e 


sight, M ould, under the microscope, show j)J 
the independent grains ol both constituent-. 


to form a new (compound, produces that useful than a cubic foot of gas will iiold forty feet when 
amesthetic, nitrous oxide—laughing-gas.) It has that gas is compresseil within it. These bottles, 
long been the dream of c-hemists that oxygen placed in wooden luises, are now sent over the 
mi^ht be produced direct from the atmosphere by kingdom by rail and carrier, 
separating its atoms from the atoms of nitrogen Let us now endeavour to point out to what 
with whi(di it is associated but not combined, uses this endless supply of oxygen is, and is 


theory are perfect, but whicli when reduced to poses—a light so intense and beautiful that it is 

S iuctice oi'o found to be encumbered by various frequently confounded with that given by the 
ifficultiee. But as our new industry iiS* founded electric arc. It is used largely in aU theatres for 
upon the process reierred to, and its •success has the purpose of scenic effect, and is the common . 
been assured by a patient conquest of ttib nume- illuminont for the optical, or, to call it by its old 
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with its occasional use. The limelight is pro¬ 
duced by a jet of oxygen combined with a jet of 
hydrogen, rendering ^vhite-hot a piece of lime^ 
when some more refractory substance than lime 
can be discovered, a substance which will resist 
the intense heat of the combined gases, the lime¬ 
light will be possible of great extension. Under 
such circumstances it would speedily come into 
use for the lighting of public buildings, if not 
ordinary dwelling-houses. To the worker in 
metals, a ready supply of oxygen is especially 
valuable, for the oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame 
is of such intensity that even platinum will melt 
in its fervent heat. There are many otlier pro¬ 
cesses connected with the arts and sciences where 
oxygen, readily available, instead of having to be 
prepared by a tiresome and somewhat dangerous 
operation, will be welcomed as a great boon; 
and more especially will this he the case when 
it is known that the oxygen so obtiinablc is 
absolutely pure. In making it from the potash 
salt already mentioned, the gas was always con¬ 
taminated with a certain proportion of chlorine, 
an adulteration difficult to obviate without still 
further complicating the apparatus used in its 
production. And this question of purity of the 
gas produced by the new method leads us 
naturally to the subject of its application to 
medicine. 

Every worker in a densely populated town or 
city knows the benefit that is likely to accrue to 
him if he can only contrive to get a few days’ 
change of air. This change of air means the 
exchange of a foul atmosphere for one contaiu- 
ing the proportion of oxygen which nature has 
detei'mincd a.s being the best for our respiration. 
It is not difificult to understand, therefore, the 
doctrine which many medical men arc now 
advocating which gives oxygon a foremost place 
as a remedial agent. Is this doctrine anything 
new? one may naturally ask. Perhap not; but 
for the first time the doctor has at hand a 
ready means of obtaining this antidote to disease. 
Siphon bottles chained witli oxygen—instead of 
with carbonic acid, as in the case of ordinary 
aerated watem—are now supplied for the use of 
patients, and we are told on high autliority that 
sufferers from dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, &c., 
benefit greatly by their use. Other sufferers 
from chest diseases, such os consumption, chronic 
bronchitis, &c., benefit more, as we might natu¬ 
rally suppose, from the direct inhalation of the 
gas, diluted wth more or le«s common air. 

One more application of this pure oxygen let us 
refer to. It is well known that many epidemic 
diseases have been traced to a contaminated milk 
supply; a danger so generally appreciated by 
careful people, that it is a common rule in house¬ 
holds to boil all the milk received before it is 
brought to table. It is found that if milk be 
oxygenated with pure gjus, the germs of disease, 
if ia*eBent, are at once destroyed, and the richness 
of the mjlk is developed and its taste improved. 
Milk thus treated with oxygon will last fresh for 
a fortnight or more, for all putrefactive changes 
are arrested. Brin’s Oxygen Company have, with 
these facts in view, arranged a system by which 
milk can be charged with oxygen in the countir 
as it is yieldecbfmh from the cow, and before it 
passes ^i^ugh the ordeal of a journey to town. 
Tlih bene^ of such a system to invalids and 

weakly cliilclien cannot be overeetimated. In 
concluding this notice of an interesting and, we 
venture to say, important new industry, it is 
impossible not to wish success to the undertaking. 


AN OLD SHIP’S LOG. 

Op the many troublesome experiences which it 
f.ills to the lot of the seaman to encounter, one 
of the least palatable is that of ‘.doing quaran¬ 
tine.’ Jack, to be sure, loves his leisure just 

03 much as his betters, but he prefers it on 
shore, and with a modicum of the gaiety and 
liberty which an enforced spell of idleness 
under the hated dominion of the yellow flag 
denies him. *Say that his vessel has dropped 
anchor in the ten-fathom water of some foreign 
port, and after being boarded by a posse of brass- 
bound Health Otiicers, htis liecn condemned to a 
two weeks’ f^uarantine. What situation could be 
more tantalising than Jack’s, when, day after day, 
while he is enduring a sweltering idleness on 
board, which the mate makes desperate attempts 
to relieve by setting him to scrape and polish 
and oil the ship’s furniture, he sees tlic loui^ers 
lounging on the distant quay; the ojien door of 
the cabaret^ through which tliere is a constant ebb 
and flow of customers—those who go in halting 
a moment on the step to discharge themselves 
of their quids; those who come out wiping 
bearded lips on the back of hairy hands. And 
then, alter nightfall, to sec the harbour lights 
shining cheerlully, invitingly, across the inter¬ 
vening tide; to hear the whisfier of fiddle-music 
coming from the shore and to think of the 
jollity and the jigs that are going forward, and 
the glasses and lasses that are going round, in 
the warmth and light and clatter of the dancing 
saloon! Cooped up within the narrow limits of 
his forecastle. Jack secs and hears and thinks of 
it all, and it makes liim growl and swear a little 
to himself, like ‘a bear with a sore head,’ as the 
saying goes. 

Yet he has much to be thankful for, if he 
could bring himself to be thankful for anything. 

He might, with all the reason in the world, con¬ 
gratulate himself, for example, on being a modem, 
instead of—as might (‘asify have been the case, 
had the clock of his. nativity been put back a 
century or so—an Ancient Mariner. The world 
has become a better and more comfortable place 
to live in since Seventeen Hundred odd, and so 
has the sea. Those of to-day who go down to 
it in ships take with tliem all sorts of land- 
comforts—electricity, steam, ice, potted meats and 
vegetables, pianos, bar-tenders, and all the rest 
of the adjuncts of civilisation. To be sure, few 
of these things ever go before the mast; but the 
‘ shellback ’ has plenty of other reasons, including 
aids to comfort and safety, to thank his stars— 
to wit, the polar ones—that he is what he is 
to-day, instep of being his own ancestor, in 
the same walk of life, of a hundred years ^o. 
For one thing, quarantine, irksome as it is, is 
not the dreaded and even dangerous penance 
which ib formerly was. A fortnight of the 
yellow flag at the present time is considered a 
long sentence ; in the last century, the conditions 
of public health being similar, such a confinement 
was an occurrence of exceptional clemency. In 
the watched st^te of the sanitation, the very first 
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AN OLD SHIPS LOG. 


principles of which were ignored and unknown, 
the frequency and virulence of pli^ues were not 
to be wondered at; it is, indeed, much more 
a matter for wonder that when one of the great 
^idemics got a firm hold on any city of the Old 
World, it ever stayed its hand till every man 
and beast had perisned out of the filthy, narrow, 
undmined streets and square. 

The ports of the Mediterranean were the cradles 
of the Plague, as they were the graves of its vic¬ 
tims. The more dirt, the more death ; and as the 
North iiincan towns in Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers 
took the palm for the firs^ they easily carried it 
off for the second also. What scenes of cruelty, 
bloodshed, disease, despair, and, to end all, of 
death, must the shores and waters of that great 
inland ocean have witnessed! If you stayed at 
sea, it was ten chances to a poor precarious one 
that you fell a prey to a horde of ravening Barbary 
pirates; if you dodged those w'atcr-rats and got 
ashore, the odds were out of all proportion that 
you fell a victim to the Black Death, and left 
your goods and chattels to be s(mabbled for 
between the hungry officials of tlie Algerian 
Dey and the Great Turk ; while your bones 
were picked clean by the kites and the dogs, for 
you were only a Feringhi and an Infidel, and 
not worth the cost of burial. Some conception 
of the widespread terror of the Plague, wliich 
drove men to adopt the most frantic and destinic- 
tive measures for the prevention of contagion, 
may be gathered from the log of the sloop 
forming the appendix to Dr Dale Ingram’s i/w?- 
torical Account of the Plagues of the IForW—-printed 
at the Rose, for R. Baldwin, 1755. 

On the 19th of June 1753, this sloop (Isjuac 
Clemens, commander) sailed from the Downs for 
Algiers. After a prosperous voyage, they sighted 
Cape Cassan on the 2d of August; but in 
consequence of light and variabli‘ winds, it was 
not until the 9th that they dropped anchor in 
‘Algier Mould.’ There were conilicting reports 
as to the presence of the Pliqjue in the port at 
that time; Captain Clemens, however, seems to 
have been convinced, and subsequently made an 
aflidavit to the effect, that there was no Plague 
in the town when he landed. Like the energetic 
man that he was, the captain lust no time in 
whipping the cargo out of his vessel; and when 
that was done, he set his men briskly to work 
cleaning out the hold, stoning the decks, calking 
the sides, and generally getting eveiything ship¬ 
shape for taking on board tlie home-cargo. On 
August 21, the ballast was unloaded, and the 
consignment of merchandise for England began 
to arrive. Some three hundred dried hides and 
bundles of skins, two huiidre<l casks of sugar, 
and forty-four b^s of canary-seed, were stowed 
under hatches by the day of August. Most 
of the crew were told off on September 4 to go 
ashore to the merchant’s house, where they were 
employed *in packing the skins, bagging the 
canary-seed, and pocketing the flax and wool,’ 
which, though it sounds sufficiently felonious, 
was quite in order. ‘The same day,* adds the 
skipper in that laboured logbook of h\s, ‘ a 
Turkish embassador arrived from Tunis fci a bil- 
lander,’ to deliver to the Beglerbeg of AlgierSj^alf- 
the compliments and cautions 
of his Suzerain, the Great Signior at Stamboul, 
lord-pai'amount of those seas and lands. 


ship sailed for Europe.* The ‘snow* referred to 
was a vessel built something after the fashion of 
the brig, of Dutch derivation. From the 10th 
to the 19th of September they were busy puttiim, 
under hatches hogsheads of wine, bags of wooIf 
and skins and flax. At noon, they weighed and 
stood out to sea in their little craf^ no doubt 
with a fine healthy stench on board from that 
heterogeneous cargo of hides and skins and 
wine-casks sweltering under a blaze of sunlight 
Having only one deck to bless themselves witnal, 
the crew were compelled to sleep and eat on the 
top of the canary-seed bags and the wool, and it 
is to be hoped that the rats and the fleas were 
mercifully disposed to let them alone. So l:^ht 
and shifty were the winds, that it was not before 
the end of the month, at nine in the morning, 
that the Fawey ran in and anchored in Gibraltar 
Bay. 

‘October 1. The product-master came on board, 
examined the vessel, and ordered a quarantine 
of six days; next day, weigh’d, ana run up 
further in the bay.—5. The ship had product 
allow’d her.—0. "Water’d the ship.—7. Took in 
bread, an<l deliver’d a bale of goods, and at noon 
weigh’d anchor and sail’d.—21. Spoke at sea with 
a snow from Dublin, bound to Cadiz.—24. Spoke 
with the Prince George^ from St Christopher, bound 
for London.’ 

It appears, from the frequent soundings taken, 
that they skirted along the landward curve of 
tile Bay of Biscay very cautiously and slow. 
The dieaded Ushant was left bearing sonth-and- 
by-cast six leagues. On the 4th November, the 
Start was made wcst-by-north, and in the after¬ 
noon they reached Portland Roadstead. Few or 
no precautions were taken to isolate the newlv 
arrived vessel; on the contrary, the townsfolk 
gave her a hearty and open welcome. All the 
crew and the passengers, glad to escape from their 
stuffy malodorous quarters and stretch their legs 
ashore, turned out and landed, all ‘except Mr 
Brown,* a passenger from Algiers, who, for some 
unexplained and inexplicable reason, preferred^ 
to remain behind among the hides and the skins 
and canary-seed. A liberal man, skipper Clemens 
sent on board to his steward for some choice 
Algerian wine, which he kept by him for the 
emeigcncy of a great occasion, and generously 
treated several principal merchants of the place 
with liiat and with ‘arraon<ls and other things.* 

After a couple of days of relaxation, fresh meat 
and hospitality, they took Mr Pilot Slaughter on 
board, and stood out for Guernsey, which was the 
destination of the sloop; and here it was that 
their troubles bc"an. As in duty bound, Captain 
Clemens went ashore and waited on the governor 
of the island, with whom, while their ousiness 
was being despatched and the ship’s papers ex¬ 
hibited, he had the honour of drinking a glass 
of Frontiniac. The bill of health provinJg to be 
‘clean,’ no objection was made to the sloop’s 
coming into the harbour. All seemed to promise 
a prosperous ending to a prosperous and lucrative 
voyage, when, by great ill-luck, as the skipper 
was marching down town after h^ satUfactory 
interview with the governor, he was met by some 
self-important peremptory individual, wh^t)5ppe4 
him in full career, wi^ that Frontiniac under 
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hatches below his longshore vest, and demanded 
who and whbnce he was. After an angry sto 
at this impertinent, the choleric skipper gave him 
some sort of rough answer, to the effect that ho 
was Captain So-and-so, of the sloop Fawey, from 
Algiers. High words i-)assed between them in 
‘Jlie street, no dembt to the unbounded delight 
of the neighbourhood, which, after tlic retreat 
in dudgeon of his interpolator, would hasten to 
apprise the burly skipper of the alarming fact that 
the gentleman in black with the periwig and the 
horn spectacles was no other than His Serene 
Highness the Attorney-general of Guernsey him¬ 
self. The (luarrel soon bore fruit of a very bitter 
kind for Clemens. At the instigation of the 
Attorney-general, a council was summoned, which, 
after a little biased deliberation, ordered the cap¬ 
tain to perform forty days’ quarantine in the 
Great Road. But the malice of his tuicmy, or 
the trepidation of the governor at the proximity 
of a vessel from a Metlitoiranean ^rt, uninfected 
though that port was at the time, allowed Clemens 
no breathing-space, for by nine next morning 
orders W'ere sent him to get under sail at once 
or the castle guns would open fire on him. 

‘It then blowing a hard gale of wind, sent 
ashore to the governor begpng we might lie 
till the weather abated; which was refused. At 
eleven unmoor’d, though we had three anchors 
down.—9. Blew hard from E.S.E. with strong 
gale; ship’d several lai^c seas, though under 
double-reefed mainsail and jib; at 8c^'en, took 


I ‘At eight, the commodore sent orders to hoist our 
colours as soon as we were ready for sinking. At 
nine hoisted our colours at the topping-lift; the 
commodore alongside, and ordei^d us to let 
go our anchors. We let go our best bower, and 
weered it out to the bitter end; and after that 
our small bower.’ 

That must have been a sad sight out there at 
sea on that cheerless wintry day—the doomed 
little craft with its two consorts swinging their 
masts under a northerly wind and a falling raim 
When all was ready, the g^lant captain put his 
wife into one of tile brig^s boats, and his crew 
swarmed after, all of them in temporary gowns 
made of ‘ozenbrigs,’ with ‘neither shift, petticoat, 
nor cap among themfor their own clothes they 
had left on board the sloop, according to orders, as 
likely to be tainted. Of these ‘ozenbrig’ garments 
thev were relieved ns soon ns they reached the 
deck of the brig, and other more seasonable clothes 
were given to them. But it was a bitter experi- 
ciuie for them, sitting shivering under tho wintry 
rain in the little open cockboat, watching the 
sloop gradually fill and settle in the water; and 
the wonder of it is that Mrs Clemens and Sarah, 
her maid, suffered no ill effects from that long 
exposui’e in their inadequate ozenbrig gown.s. 
Tlie FdU'cy, with her hatches battened down and 
both anchors out, was scuttled iore and aft in 
several places, and, as tho water poured into her, 
she went down slowly at first, settling by the 
stern,‘ until her decks were almost Hush with 


third reef in of mainsail.—12. At four in after¬ 
noon anchor’d in I’ortland Road in six fathom. 
At six, the Customs boat came on board and 
ordered us to proceed to Ibc Muther Bank to 
perform our quarantine.’ From some cause or 
other, the occasion for which is not iorthc-sming 
in the log, the authorities appear to have become 
tborougbly scared about the condition of that 
sloop. Almost eight weeks had elapsed since her 
■ departure from Algiers, and yet no sign of sick¬ 
ness had visited any of the crew or passemgers, 
nor was there any shadow of justification for 
the inveteracy of tho authorities in condemning 
an apparently uninfected vessel to sixteen weeks’ 
>!^uarantine, and, at tho expiration of that weary 
tunc, in putting the finishing touch to their pro¬ 
ceedings by sinking the sloop with all her cargo 
on boam. 

The journal of their imprisonment on the Fav^j 
at the Muther Bank is one long record of the 
alternate receipt on board of coals, beer, and fresh 
beef. ‘Feb. 1. A man-of-war’s boat called along¬ 
side to know from whence we came, with an 
intent to press the men.’ Then followed more 
beer, coals, and beef. By the middle of that 
montli it had been resolved on to scuttle and 
sink the long-suffering little craf^ ior which pur¬ 
pose the smith paid them a visit, bringing tsaw 
to seciuu the hatches with. Boatloads of iron 
ballast, more beer and more coals, followed in 
due course. The sloop w'as to be conveyed to 
her buiial-ploce in the Channel by the Arundel 
man-of-war, and a brig, ‘ appointed by lie govern¬ 
ment to receive us after our sloop should be 
sunk.* The three of them weighed anchor on 
March 6, and stood out to sea. On the next 
day but one,•in forty-three fathoms of water, the 
deed^wi^ done. The topsail-jrards were handed 
down* (&d more ballast ^as piled into her hull. 


the w'avcs, when she popped out of sight in a 
moment, with kit and cargo, and left nothing 
bfhind“hor but a whirling maelstrom of bubbles 
where she had gone down, ‘which was at one 
quarter past ten in the morning.’ 

Even then, the penance of that ill-starred crew 
w’jis not at an end, for they wore quarantined 
in the brig on the Muther Bank for a further 
period oi sixteen days before they were jMjriiiitted 
to go about their business. It would seem that 
in th{)se good old Blague-days the mariner who 
was merely suspected of having the distemper 
on board liis sliip w'as treated wutli the scant 
couriesy of a felon convicted ot a crime, isolated 
from his fellows, boxed up in quarantine for 
eighteen weeks, and, to cap all, the authorities, 
reckless in their cowardly fright, scuttle the vessel 
under liim with all his goods on board, and turn 
Iniii adrift to find another berth for himself where 
he may. 


MARCH WINDS. 

The equinoctial gales that taually herald tho 
stormy month of March with lion-like fierceness 
are, as a rule, of the greatest use to the agricul¬ 
turist The old and trite adage, so well known, 
‘ A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’ 
has more reason in it than is at first supposed. 
Solomon says, ‘The king himself is served by 
the field;’ frr-m which it is fair to infer that the 
king’s ransom, be it ever so costly, is a trifle com¬ 
pared to the state in which the fields are loft by 
the ^catner at the end of March. ‘A dry March 
never begs its bread,’ and ‘March grass never 
does good,’ are the antithesis of each oth^r; but 
show that wjjen, from some natural cause, early 



MARCH WINDa 


Marcli ia mild and showery, there must follow 
dry nipping winds later on in the season, that 
chill the growth of the tender young fibres, 
and prevent the roots sprouting again with their 
first vigour. Therefore, the wild blustering winds, 
and sharp driving storms of rain and sleet, in the 
beginning of the month are welcome in many 
ways, and warrant tlie saying that when ' March 
comes in like a lion it goes out like a lamb.’ 

People living in large towns can form little 
idea of the roarings of a March wind, though 
they often experience its destructiveness in the 
falling of old walls and stone projections, whirling 
chimney-pots and broken windows; but it is 
when one stands at the wood-side or on the pre¬ 
cincts of a pine-forest, in the gray duskiness of a 
March twilight, that the sullen roar of the rushing 
wind through the leafless trees can be fully heard, 
understood, and perfectly realised. William Cullen 
Bryant has a good descriptive poem on the subject, 
beginning: 

The stormy March has como at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 

J hoar the rushing of tho blast, 

That through the snowy valley flics. 

Tho wildness of March storms, hissing and 
seething along tho earth and hedgerows, and 
amongst the rustling <load reeds in the w*ater- 
courses, has something weird in its fierceness ; and 
wlien great blasts shako tlie noble timber-trees 
to their roots, often laying them prostrate with 
tremendous crashes, and we stand alone in the 
gathering darkness, the young moon fitfully 
shining with watery light between the clouds, and 
on the wet stems and trunks of the trees, tho 
rushing blasts driving through the vninlt of 
heaven, it is not a mere figure of speech to say 
that ‘March roars like a lion,’ for a hundred lions 
could not awake amongst the forest trees such 
voiceful roarings and plaintive meanings as the 
equinoctial gales of a stormy March. 

Occasionally, these storms are alternated by 
clear days of calm sunslnno, which make thought¬ 
ful minds wonder where the winds and clouds iu*c 
gone which a few hours previous were whirling 
all before them—-gone, as if they never existed. 
In the calm of the surrounding things, one is 
tempted to walk abroad and enjoy the returning 
genial rays of the sun, and look out for the young 
buds on trees and hedgerows, and listen to the 
faint, half-developed song of the early pairing 
birds, and the baby-cries of the young lambs from 
the home-meadows. We ander down into the 
coppi^ and note the advent of the gray and 
greenish-yellow tassels the catkins on osier or 
willow, that ^ are dancing merrily in the gentle 
south-west wind, as it sweeps through the boughs 
of birch and hazel, that have still their soft 
sheaths of shining brown, enfolding the y iung 
I budding Icavca Not for long will t^ey be 
} required, if this spring-like weather continues; 

indeed, where the sun h^ shone more warmly 
= in sheltered corners, many of them have already 
fallen, leaving a flower-like tuft of d(^wny pinkish 


f reen in their places. The chestnut buds have 
een ready to open their gummy outer coverings 
for some days, and are this morning folded back, 
showing the gem-Hke cones of vivid colour in 
their woolly cradlca 

We hear from amongst tl^e light vaporous clouds 
floating over the tender blue say the ‘ clear keen/ 
joyance’ of the skylark; and the primrase-hued 
rays of the momin'T sunshine light up the bright 
green and crimson ouds abng the hedges, gleam¬ 
ing on tho fragile blossoms of the blackthorn, that : 
are the sport of every passing breeze. The brown ■ 
fronds of the ferns have begun to swell and take 
a look of life upon them; and just ‘under the 
brown of last year’s leaves* is nestling a bunch 
of violets of deepest purple, filling the air with 
the ravishing sweetness of their delicious perfume. 
The aconite is in full bloom, set in its bods 
of dark-green loaves, like drops of molten gold. 
All the countless varieties of grass and herbage 
are stirred into life by the warm sunshine, and 
take beauty from tho gentle pattering showers 
that descend suddenly Irom the vapoury clouds 
overhead. The drowsy bees begin to leave the 
hives and take short flights in the air and bustle 
about, as if trying their wings after their long 
hibernation. Bright gold and green and purple 
beetles are sunning themselves on the old waUs and 
bark ot trees, amongst the brown-green mosses; the 
groundsel and chickweed just swelling into suc¬ 
culent morsels, for the swarms of birds that 
are flitting hither and thither in their search 
after building materials. Tlie blue-tit has nearly« 
finished her dainty feathery nest in the forked 
branches of a tree amongst the clinging ivy; 
and tlie vernal notes are audible for a consider¬ 
able distance. The ringdoves are once more coo¬ 
ing in*the thick plantations; and the rooks are 
holding high parliament in the tops of the elms, 
swaying atiout on the lofty boughs with hilarious 
greetings to each other—some busied in repairing 
their nests, others taking wide sweeping flights 
over and round their ‘happy hunting-grounds,* 
and cawing wisely upon the probable number and 
excellence of the meals to be found thereon. 

The wild arum and whitlow-grass can already 
be found in the damp patclies ot moss in secluded 
ditches; .and here and there the golden daffodils 
are blossoming in rich profusion— 

And then my heart with plcasare fills, 

And dances with tho doflodils. 

Very soon tho budding indications of March 
vitality will open their valves to tlie balmy rain, 
an<i softer, brighter sunshine of an April day; and 
will expand their embryo leaves of golden green 
to the songs of the many-voiced choristers that 
are making the gardens ring with music, and the 
woods and plantations re-echo their exquisite 
melody. The prismatic bow of promise will span 
the horizon, and make the saddened ‘heart leap 
up’ when the eyes ‘behold a rainbow in the 
sky.’ 

While we pursue our homeward way with 
pleasant musings through the coppice and lanes, 
our watchful ears catch a different tone in the 
western breeze, and lo I a soft, subdued, surging 
sound rises in the welkin afar off, giving a moni¬ 
tion in its soughing whisper of a Aiugh whirl¬ 
wind of storm coming upon us, that haa^sbeezk 
sleeping amongst the distant hills, and *18 now* 
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fast hasting, gathering, it rushes through the 
valleys, all the local eddies and currents to blend 
with its greater volume, till it breaks through the 
coppice in a blustering whiilwind. 


' FOUL AEl IN WELLS, 

We are constantly reading of lives lost through 
uxen incautiously descending wells, pits, and under¬ 
ground passages without previously taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether the air in them be 
fit to support life or not. Any air that will not 
support combustion is unfit for respiration ; no 
animal or human being can live in it. It is this 
kind of air, or more strictly gas, which, escaping I 
through the cracks and crannies in the sides of I 
disused wells, or proceeding from the decay of 
organic matter, accumulates at their bottom a 
ponderous, suffocating mass, known as carbonic 
acid gas, and called by miners choke-damp. 

The practice of letting doum a naJeed lighted 
candle to test the purity or otherwise of the air 
below is pregnant with danger, since the gas may 
he of an inflammable nature. The candle sliould 
in all cases be securely caged in fine wire-gauze, 
on the principle of the Davy safety lamp. If it 
continue to burn, tlie air is wholesome; if it be 
extinguished, it is not Some years ago, a gang 
of workmen were employed in cleaning a large 
vault in Arlington Street, and discovering a 
spring of water, one of tliem put down a lighted 
candle to take a fuller view of it, when the foul 
•air took fire, and was with difliciilty extinguished. 
In August 1770, a dreadful accident happened at 
Sir James Lowther’s colliery at Seaton. Some 
foul air was suspected to be in the pit; and the 
men, not being permitted to go down, let down 
a candle in an ordinary lantern, which set fire 
to the air, which explc^ed with such a violent 
report as to he lieard at Cockermouth, six mihjs 
distant Three men were killed on the spot and 
■ many others seriously injured. (This was due to 
the presence' of carburetted hydrogen—that is, 
firedtunp—and is only given as an example ol tlie 
necessity of taking every precaution.) 

The various meon^ of clearing out the impure 
* air are very simple. One plan—though we do 
not recommend it—is to let down an iron pot con¬ 
taining a few ounces of gunpowder, and then 
toss a shovelful of live coals after it, some of 
which are sure to fall into the pot, and the 
consequent explosion will eflectually dispel the 
noxious vapours. Another and a better method, 
common among professional well-sinkers, is to 
lower buckets containing fresh-slaked lime before 
they attempt to descend, because, if carbonic acid 
be present, the lime will absorb it^ to form car¬ 
bonate of lime. The drawback to this is, that 
the combination of bodies always takes place in 
certain fixed and definite proportions, so that a 
certain quantity of lime wiU absorb only a certain 
quantity of- gas, and we cannot tell when all the 
carbonic acid has been absorbed. 

A more satisfactoiy way is to pump it out, fur, 
being more than half os heavy again as the atmo¬ 
sphere, it will, though invisible, flow though it 
like water. Its presence can, however, be detected 
by its pungent odour. But the best plan is to 
drive it out%y pure air. Procure a pair of smith’s 
^belW«=ia^and a leathern tube, such as the hose of a J 
fire-engme; fix one «nd the tube clc^y to tk^ 


nose of the bellows, and throw the other into the 
well, so as to reach within a foot of the bottom. 
Half an hour’s blowing will cleanse the foulest 

E it; and where, before, a lighted candle would 
ave been extinguished at a short distance from 
the top, it will now hum brightly at the bottom 
of tbe well But we most bear in mind that^ 
should the flame become at all dim, it will be 
unsafe to descend, for experience has shown that 
combustion may continue for some time in an 
atmosphere dangerously charged with carbonic 
acid, and that air containing only one-twelfth 
of its volume of this deadly gas causes suffoca¬ 
tion. 


TO SPRING. 

A 61CR girl’s invocation. 

CouR forth, most beauteous AlaiJ, 

Nor let me yearn in vain ; 

I am so young to droup and fade, 

Ob, lead me from this bed of pain. 

Bear me to sutiny bowers 
Where happy song-birds sing; 

Crown n>e with fresh young leaves and flowers, 
And 1 will bless thee, lovely Spring. 


A form of beauty, stand 
Beside my little bed ; 

' Hang round my neck witli thy fair hand 
A chain of daisies, white and red. 

Prom these pooi fevered lips, 

• The bitter draught, oh, fling! 

I ’ll drink tlie dew the wild-rose sips, 

From thy bright goblet, generous Spring. 

For that blest draught, I know, 
llatb caught its changeful Ime 

From hawthorn buds that sweetly blow, 

Fair cowslip bells, and violets blue. 

It thrills poor drooping hcaiis. 

And bids slow ]>ulses sing; 

To tainting souls new life imparts. 

Come, let me drink, then balmy Spring. 

When merry sunbeams play 
Upon these cheerless w'lUls, 

I hear in valleys far away 
The tinkling of the waterfalls. 

I hear once more the lark. 

And see his fluttering wing; 

Then search all vainly in the dark 

For thy dear blossoms, bounteous Spring; 

Though wagons, all day long, 

Go rumbling down the street, 

I hear the distant river’s song, 

I hear tbe merry lantbkins bleat. 

A bappy child once more, 

In leafy boughs I swing. 

, Ah, life is sweet, and pain is o’er; 

Thy breath doth ho^ me, heavenly Spring. 

Farnt Forrester. 
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THE CHILDREN'S WARD. 
Standing back a little from tlie noisy street, and 
rising in grand silence, is a laige gloomy building 
studded with regular rows of long windows. It 
scarcely needs the inscription—‘East-end Hos¬ 
pital; Supported by Voluntary Subscription.s ’— 
running along the fi-ont in large letters, to tell 
us we arc standing bofoi'e one of those tremendous 
monuments of human suffering, the contempla¬ 
tion of which must cause the hardest heart to 
ache. There, where the strife and noise of the 
world arc shut out, and the stillness of pain reigns 
paramount, the grim struggle against death and 
ihseasc is always carried on. Day and night, 
though there is never noise, there is ever move¬ 
ment throughout that great building; and when 
all the surrounding houses are dark and the 
traffic hushed, lights still shine from those numer¬ 
ous windows, and the unceasing care of the sick 
and suffering continues without arrest. 

Though the hospital displays a large frontage 
to the busy street, its full extent is not at once 
visible to the eye. There aw^ four wings stretch¬ 
ing back from the main ljuilding, which have 
been added at different times ; and beyond these, 
again, are various houses appropriated to the use 
of the matron, chaplain, nurses, and others. The 
space enclosed by these edifices forms a small 
sheltered garden, where the patients approaching 
convalescence can sit and sun themselves; where 
the' students can get a game of tennis, or the 
niu^es stroll beneath the shade of a few sooty 
limes. The size of the wings just permits of 
two long parallel wards, ^.onnccted by open aiches, 
on each floor ; and the two wards on the ground- 
floor of the western wing are those set aside 
for the treatment of children. They are the 
brightest wards in all the hospital: there are 
more pictures on the walls, more plants in the 
windows, and gayer quilts on the be^, than in 
any other ^rt of the building. Fifty litti)3 cribs 
are ranged in rows down the walls, and in nearly 
every»crib a small child, clad in a scarlet jacket, 
is situng or lying. Here and thve between the 


tables which occupy tlie centre of the ward are 
swinging cradles with red curtains; also a doll’s 
house, a rocking-h(jrse, an<l inclining or wheel- 
couches break the monotonous line of beds. 
Altogether, the effect is one of brightness, light, 
and space: the long perspective of tidy cribs, 
tUe nurses in white caps and aprons, and the 
hpotlessnoss of tables, lockers, and all other 
articles, appear almost miraculous in contrast 
with the smuttiuess and dirt which pervade most 
private houses and offices in London. 

Though all the small patients are suffering 
from some injury, the sound of moans or sob- 
is seldom heartl; rather there is a gentle noise 
of laughter and childish chatter, and the patter 
of small feet on the boarded floor. Coming into 
these cool airy wards out of the endless rush and 
noise of city streets, there is a sense of peace and 
rest; and one immediately divdnes that it may. 
be a good thing for many a child to be forced 
to abide for a wliile in this atmosphere of cleanli¬ 
ness and order. From hunger and want and 
dirty overcrowded liomes, these little ones, when 
their misery culminated m some accident or ilT- 
uess, have found their way to this pleasant place, 
where there is always plenty to eat and lots of 
light and fresh air ; where toys are plentiful, and 
boxes play music, and a gentle, skilful niii^e 
pays attention to all those small wants, which, 
too probably, were utterly neglected by a drunken 
or an overworked mother. Wo hear so much 
about ‘maternal instinct' and a ‘mother's care,' 
that we are apt to overlook the well-established 
fact that in the outside community one child 
in every five dies from improper feeding or 
carelessness. There is no limit to the indiscre¬ 
tions of an Ei^t-end mother; she. regards beef¬ 
steak and gin os suitable nourishment for a 
year-old baby; or will shut a child of two up 
in a room where there is a large Are blazing 
and no guard. What wonder that one of the 
‘Sister's' hardest duties is to return the child 
her constant skilled care has ^ved, back to 
the parents whose heedlessness had 
ill; for no woman can ;tend a child through- 
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out a lone period of pain without learning to help from the next station. At first, the boy 
love the little morsel who turns so naturally was thought to be dead; then, when it was found 
to her for comfort and relief. To see a small he was still breathing, his recove^ was despaired 
child, when the surgeons have gone, nestle down of; yet he had lived several days, and there 
in a nurse's arms and smile contentedly with the was now hope. It was strange that the child 
tears yet wet on its cheeks, makes it evident that had received no special injuries, being merely 
thougn nursing of children is the most trying bruised and stunned by the shock. 

TJ^'orh demanded of a woman, yet the reward is A baby in one of the red-curtained cradles was 
proportionately great. a pitiful sight Though three months old, it only 

It is a pity that so many of us, as we stow weighed six pounds, and its face was wrinkled 
older, forget the trials and troubles of our child- like that of an old monkey. From its birth, this 
hood, and from the standpoint of a developed poor piece of humanity had suffered for the sins 
reason and strengthened body, look witli contempt of its fathers, and it made the heart swell with 
upon the petty sorrows of babes. The grown indignation to hear the weary wail which con- 
man may well bear pain with patience if he stantly broke from its lips. 

knows that it is a necessity, and that cure will Infants a few Jays old are not uncommonly 
come with time; hut a chil<l lives only in the received as patients, and of course they call for a 
present, and ha.s no philosophical rcabous for sus- great amount of attention. Forty ailing girls and 
taining afflictions with calmness: it only knows boys all under seven, and four or five sick babies 
that it is miserable, that it is hurt in some way ; whose age can he reckoned by weeks, is a family 
and is not in the least relieved by being told that any woman might dread to have charge of. 
that it is aU for its good, and that it will be better No wonder the Sister of the children’s ward has 
presently. This is not the way the intelligent weary lines around her mouth, though you scarcely 
nurses in the ward deal with a suffering child; notice them because of the sweet smile which 
they pick it up, give it the sympathy it craves, dwells there. First, one baby has to be picked up 
and then stopping before the doll’s house or the and comforted; then a batch have to be packed 
window, point out some object of interest, and in the whccl-couch and sent out into the garden ; 
divert the smidl mind fnim its grief. It is really then a boy of five, whose head represents a model 
wonderful to sec how these women, who have of bandaging, has to be given the promised treat 
lived much amongst ailing children, learn to of bread-and-butter and sugar in Sister’s room, 
interpret the appealing look or hasty flush aright, because he rocked^ the cradle till the ‘ white baby' 
Some of us can perhaps disciiminate when a fell asleep. This is the highest honour and reward 
child is crying from pa.ssion or pain, but a nurse a small patient looks for—-to be allowed to sit 
tfttins her sense of hearing till slio knows whether in Sisters room for a while. There is a small 
the pain is an ache or a smart, whether the cushioned chair in the comer by the fireplace, 
child is hungry or is tire<L The language of a specially devoted to good girls and boys; in the 
cry is plain to her discerning ears, and when cupboard arc some toys; and olten a piece of 
read in connection with the expression of, the plain cake appears from the same shelf. The small 
face and the posture of the body, always leads room, lull of pictures and flowers and a hundred 
to a correct conclusion. dainty nicknaeks, is such a cosy contrast to the 

Looking down the pleasant ward, where so long liare ward, that the cliildren delight to be 
many cheerful faces can be seen, it is liard to allowed to enter its sacred precincts. It never 
realise that into each of these little lives the occui-s to tludr small minds to regard that room 
tragical element has already entered—that all as a woman’s chosen home; yet there, in that 
these children have received a bajitism of suffer- comer cut off the waid, the Sister lives and sleeps 
ing. A boy of tliree in a tcnt-be<l by the fireplace from year’s end to year’s end, ever in the midst of 
hod tried to drink out of a boiling kettle standing her suffering charges, and within hearing of the 
oh the hob, with the result that the mouth and work going on around. ^ There is a pane of glass 
throat had been so scalded with the steam that in the iloor; and if; in the night there is the 
he was brought to the liospital black in the face tramp of the sui^eon’s feet, or an unusual amount 
and nearly dead of suffocation. The operation of of crying, the Sister slips from the small bed and 
tracheotomy had been immediately perfomied— looks to see if she is wanted, 
that is, a slit had been made in the windpipe Amusing as well as painful sights can be seen 
close to the ‘Adam’s apple,' and in this a silver from tliat door; for instance, there is a young 
tube was inserted, through which the hoy was student w’ho has put the wrong side of the stra'p- 
breathing, the top of the throat being so swollen ping pla.ster to the hot-water tin, with the result 
that it was completely closed. The boy was doing that it has firmly adhered to the vessel As he 
well. In a few days, when the scald was better, drags it off, he looks sheepishly around, and is 
the tube would be removed ; the slit would lieal evidently pleased there is no nui^e near—knowing 
rapidly, and the child be shortly discliat^ed quite nothing of the merry eyes watching him from the 
cured. This is a common accident, and a week curtained door. But tlie spotless tin is smemd, 
seldom goes by without bringing a case of this and will tell tales; the hapless student is seized 
kind to the clmdrcn’s ward. with a wild idea, and tries to clean it with a piece 

One small patient was completely unconscious, of cotton-woob The fluff adheres to the sticky 
very p^e, but breathing quietly. lie had fallen tin, making matters worse, and ^e desperate 
from a running express train, and his Mends, student, beats a hasty retreat, while the Sister 
when they saw the door suddenly fly open an<l sinks bac^ in peals of laughter, 
the child precipitated from their view, never It isj, pleasant to see how the students become 
hoped to see alive again. Before the train boyish and gentle on entering the children’s ward, 
could h e B tQTmed. t^y were miles from the scene and drop the airs they are apt to affect ineOther 
of •the accident; but tl^e guard promised to send parts of the hulling. Their httle patients become 
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very fond of their ‘doctors’ sometimes; ^d the 
powerful young fellows can so easily lift the 
tiny mites, and move them into more comfortable 
positions. At Christmas-time, when there is a 
tree in the ward, and all the cribs have to be 
turned in one direction, the students use their 
strong arms with a will; and also stride about 
from ward to ward, finding out all the children 
that have for some reason been lodged amongst 
the adults, and carry them off to be present at tlie 
treat One winter afternoon a tall student came 
into the ward bearing, perched on his shoulder, 
a small girl with a patheti<’. face. 

‘ Sister, Bessie’s mother has brought her to the 
receiving-room, and says she has cried ever since 
she was discharged yesterday.’ 

‘What is the meaning of that, Bessie?’ asks 
Sister in those severe tones which never Rccin 
to awe the children. ‘If I let you stay here to 
lea, will you go home to bed like a good child 1 ’ 

* Yeth, I'hithter,’ lisps the pale little thing. 

‘Then, if you like to put her down, in front of 
th(* lire for an hour or two, Mr Smith, you may; 
only, you must come and carry her home before 
six.’ 

‘ Very well. Only I w'onder what you will ask 
me to do nexf?’ 

Sister and student laugh, and go thidr own 
ways, while Bessie lies ([uiet and contented beiore 
tlu' blazing lire. 

The rules and regulations arc not nearly so 
strict in this w’ard as the others ; and both liouse- 
governor and matron will be conveniently blind 
to small deviatuuis where the children are con¬ 
cerned. Indeed, it would be a strange* thing if 
all the sympathy and loving-kindness which sick¬ 
ness always calls forth were not doubled in the 
case of these small sufferers, on whose tiny shoul¬ 
ders such grievous burdens have been bi'und. 
The children’s ward always has been, and always 
should be, the recipient of all the spare love and 
charity of those who, rather than gold or lionour, 
would ‘win one little child’s caress.’ 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAPTER XIV.—LIVE OR WE? 

And all this time, what had become of Elsie and 
the men in the Mud~Turth ? 

Hugh Massinger, for his part, took it for granttJtl, 
from the moment he came to himself again on the 
bank of the salt marshes, that Elsie’s body was 
lying unseen full fathoms five beneath the German 
Ocean, and that no tangible evidence of bis crime 
and his deceit would ever be foriheoming to prove 
the naked truth in all its native ugliness against 
him. From time to tin”> , to be sure, one dis¬ 
quieting thought for a moment occurred to his 
uneasy mind : a back-current might perhaps cast 
up the corpse upon the long dike where he had 
himself been stranded, or the breakers on the bar i 
might fling it ashore upon the great sands that 
stretched for miles on either side of the river- 
mouthy at Whitestmnd. But to these •terrible 
imaginings of the night-watches, the m%re judicial 
functions of his waking brain refused thefe assent 
on closer consideration. He himself had floated 
ihroffgh that seething turmoil simply because he 
knew now to float. A woman, caught wildly by 


untaught to swim invariably do; but when once 
the stream had carried her under, she would never 
rise again from so profound and measureless a 
depth of water. He di^ not in any way doubt 
that the body had been swept away seaward with 
irresistible might by the first force of the outward 
flow, and that it now lay huddled at the bottom of 
the German Ocean in some deep pool, whence 
dredge or diver could never, by human means 
recover it. 

How differently would he have thought and 
acted all along had ho only known that Warren 
Relf and his companion on the Mud-Turtle had 
I found Elsie’s body floating on the surface, a limp 
i burden, not half an hour after its first immer¬ 
sion. 

That damning fact rendered all his bold precau¬ 
tions and during plans for the future worse than 
uwdess. As things really stood, he was plotting 
and scheming for his own (condemnation. Through 
I the mere accident that Elsie’s body had been 
j i*ecovered, he wm heaping up suspicious circum¬ 
stantial evidence against himself by the forged 
letter, by the night escapade, by the wild design 
of entering Elsie’s bedroom at the Hall, by the 
mad idea of concealing at his own lodgings her 
purloined clothes and icwclry and belonmngs. If 
ever an inquiry should come to be raised into the 
way that Elsie met her death, the very cunning 
with which Hugh had fabricated a false scent 
u'ould recoil in the end most sternly against him¬ 
self The spoor that lie scatteretl would come 
home to track him. Could any one believe that an 
innocent man would so careiully surround him- 
self^witli an enveloping atmosphere of suspicious 
circumstances out ot pure wantonness? 

And yet, technically spe^aking, Hugh was in 
reality quite innocent ilurderer as he felt him¬ 
self, lie had done no murder. Morally guilty 
though he might be of the causes which Jed to 
Elsie’s death, there was nothing of legal or formal 
crime to object against him ui any court of so- 
called justice. Every man has a right to marry 
whom he will; and if a young woman with whcftii 
he has cautiously and scrupulously avoided con¬ 
tracting any definite engagement, chooses to con¬ 
sider herself aggrieved by his conduct, and to go 
incontinently, whether by accident or design, and 
ilrown herself in chagrin and de«!pair and misery, 
why, that is clearly no fault of his, however much 
she may regard herself as injured by him. The 
law has nothing to do with sentiment Judges 
quote no precedent from Shelley or Tennyson. 
If Hugh had told the whole truth, he would at 
least have been free from legal blame. By his 
extraordinary precautions against possible doubts, 
he had only succeeded in making himself seem 
guilty in the eyes even of tne unrommitic 
lawyers. 

When Warren Relf drew Elsie Challoner, a 
huddled mass, on board the Mud-Turtle^ the surf 
was rolling so high on the bar, that with one 
accord he and Potts decided tc^ether it would 
be impossible for them, against such a sea, to 
run up the tidal mouth to Wbil^Btrand. Thdr 
piteous little dot of a <araft could neyeo^face it 
Wind had veered to, th9 south-east ^The oflly 
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■way possible now was to head her round again^ 
and make befbre the shifting bree 2 e for Lowestoft, 
the nearest northward harbour of refuge, • 

It WM an awful moment The sea roared 
onwaid through the black niglit; the cross-drift 
whirled and wreathed and eddied ; the blinding 
l^oam lashed itself in Tofteys through the dusk and 
gloom against their quivering broadside. And 
those two men, nothing daunted, drove the Mud- 
TurtU once more across the flank of the wind, 
and fronted her bows in a direct line for the 
port of Lowestoft, in spite of wind and sea and 
tempest 

But how were they to manage meanwhile, in 
that tossing cockleshell of a boat, about the lady 
they had scarcely rescued t That Elsie was 
drowned, Wairen Relf didn’t for a moment 
doubt; still, in every case of apparent drowning, 
it is a duty to make sure life is really extinct 
before one gives up all liope; and that duty was 
a difficult one indeed to perform on board a tiny 
yawl, pitching and rolling before a violent gale, 
and manned against the manifold dangers of the 
sea by exactly two amateur sailors. But there 
was no help for it. The ship must drift with one 
mariner on^* Potts did his best for the moment 
to navigate the dancing little yawl alone, now that 
they let her scud before the full force of the 
favouring wind under little canvas; while Warren 
Eelf, et^gering and steadying himself in tiie 
cabin below, rolled the body round in rnge and 
blankets, and tried his utmost to pour n few drops 
of brandy down the pale lii)S of the beautiful 
girl who lay listless and apparently lifeless before 
him. 

It was to him indeed a terrible task ; for from 
the first moment when the painter set eyes on 
Elsie Challoner, he had felt some nameless charm 
about her face and manner, some tender cadence 
in her musical voice, that aflected him as no other 
face and no other voice had over afiected him or 
could ever afl'ect him. He was not exactly in love 
■with Elsie—love with him was a plant of slower 
growth—but he was fascinated, impressed, in¬ 
terested, charmed by her. And to sit there alone 
in that tossing cabin, with Elsie cold and stifl on 
the berth before him, was to liim more utterly 
painful and unmanning than he could ever have 
im^ned a week or two earlier. 

He did not doubt one instant the true story of 
the case. He felt instinctively in his heart that 
Hugh Massinger had shown her his inmost nature, 
and that this w'os the final and horrible result of 
Hugh’s airy easy protestations. 

As he sat there, watching by the light of the 
one oil lamp, and rubbing her hands and arms 
gently with nis rough hard palms, be saw a sudden 
tumultuous movement of Elsie’s bosom, a sort of 
gswp that convulsed her lungs—a deep inspiration, 
with a gu:^ling noise; and then, like a flash, it 
was borne in upon him suddenly that all was not 
over—that Elsie might yet be saved—that she was 
still living. 

It ■was a terrible hour, a terrible position. If 
only they had had one more hand on board, one 
more person to help him with the task of recover¬ 
ing her! But how could he ever hope to revive 
that'Anting girl, alone and unaided, while the 
ship drifited on, Sh^le-handed, tossing and plunging 
bef^ tint stiffening breeze ? He almost despaired 
of%riiig ^*^6 to effect acyt^g. Yet life is life, 


and he would nerve himself up for it He would 
trj his best, and thank Heaven this boisterous 
wind that roared through the rkging would carry 
them quick and safe to Lowestoft 

His mother and sister were still there. If once 
he could get Miss Challoner safe to land, they 
might even now hope to recover her. Where 
there ’a life, there's hope. But what hope in the 
dimly lighted cabin of a toy yawl, iust fit for two 
hardy weather-beaten men to rough it hardly in, 
and pitching with wild plunges before as fierce a 
gale as ever ploughed the yeasty surface of the 
German Ocean 1 

He rushed to the companion-ladder as well as 
he was able, steadying himself on his sea-legs by 
the rail ^ he went, and shouted aloud in breath¬ 
less excitement: * Potts, she’s alive ! she’s not 
drowned! Can you manage the ship anyhow 
still, while I try my best to bring ner round 
again ? ’ 

Putts answered back with a cheery: ‘All right 
There’s nothing much to do but to let her run. 
She’s out of our hands, for good or evil. The 
admiral of the fleet could do no more for her. If 
we’re swamped, we’re swamped; and if we’re 
not, we’re running clear for Lowestoft harbour. 
Give her sea-room enough, and she’ll go any¬ 
where. The storm don’t live that 11 founder the 
Miul-Turtle. I’ll land you or drown you, but 
anyhow I ’ll manage her.’ 

Witl^ that matiful assurance satisfying his soul, 
WaiTen Keif turned back, his heart on fire, to the 
narrow cabin and flung himself once more on his 
knees before Elsie. 

A morb teiTible night W'as seldom remembered 
by the oldest sailors on the North Sea. Smacks 
were wrecked and colliers toundered, and a 
British gunboat, manned by the usual comple¬ 
ment of scientific oiUeers, dashed herself full tilt 
in mad fury against the very base of a first-class 
lighthouse ; but the taut little Mud-Turtle^ true 
to her reputation as the staunchest craft that 
sailed the British channels, rode it bravely out, 
an<l battled her way triumphantly, about one in 
the morning, tlirough the big waves that rolled 
lip the mouth of Lowestoft Imrbour. Potts had 
navigated her single-handed amid storm and 
breakers, and Warren Keif, in the ^abin below, 
had almost succeeded in making ElSc Challoner 
open her eyes again. 

But as soon as the excitement of that wild race 
for life was fairly over, and the Mud-Turtle lay 
in calm water once more, with perfect safety, the 
embarrassing nature of the situation, from the 
conventional point of view, burst suddenly for 
the first time upon Warren Keif’s astonished 
vision I and he began to reflect that for two 
voung men to arrive in port about the small- 
hours of the morning, with a young lady very 
imperfectly known to either of them, lying in a 
dead faint on their cabin bunk, was, to say the 
least of it, a fact open to social and even to 
judicial misconstruction. It’s all very well to 
say offhand, you picked the lady up in the 
German Ocean j but Society is apt to move the 
previous question, how did she get there ? StilL 
something onust be done with the uncovenanted 
passenger. There was nothing for it, Warren 
Keif even at that late season of the night, 
but to carry the half-inanimate patient up tb his 
mother’s lodgings, and to send for a doctor to 
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bring her round at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity. 

When Elsie was aware of herself once more, it 
was broad daylight; and she lay on a bed in a 
strange room, dimly conscious that two women 
whom she did not know were bending tenderly 
and lovingly over her. The elder, seen through 
a haze of half-closed eyelashes, was a sweet old 
lady with snow-white hair, and a gentle motherly 
expression in her soft gray eyes: one of the few 
women who know how to age graciously— 

Whose fair old face.s grow more fair 
Ah Voint and Flanders yellow. 

The younger was a girl about Elsie’s oM'n time 
of life, who looked as sisterly as the other 
looked motherly ; a pleasant-faced girl, not ex¬ 
actly pretty, but with a deal* brown skin, a 
cheek like the sunny side of peaches, ami a 
smile that showed a faultless row of teeth within, 
besides lighting up and irradiating the whole 
countenance with a charming sense of kindliness 
and girlish innocence. In a single word it was 
a waning face. Elsie lay with her eyes lialf 
open, looking up at the face through her c^os^ed 
eyelashes, for many minutes, not realising in any 
way her present position, but conscious only, in a 
dimly pleased ami dreamy fashion, that the face 
seemed to soothe and comfort and console her. 

Soothe and comfort and console her for what 1 
She hardly knew. Some deA*p-&eated pain in her 
inner nature—some hurt she had had *in her 
tenderest feelings—a horrible aching blank and 
void.—She remembered now that something 
unspeakable* and incredible had happened.—The 
sun had grown suddenly dark in neaven.—She 
had been sitting by thci ^\'aterside with dear 

Hugh- A.S she thought of the name, that 

idolized name, a smile played for a moment faintly 
round the corners of her mouth; and the older 
lady, still seen half unconsciously through the 
chink in the eyelids, whispered in an audible tone 
to the younger and nearer one: ‘She’s coming 
round, Edie. Slie’s waking now. I hop(‘, pool* 
dear, she won’t be dreadfully frightened, when she 
sees only two strangers by tlie bed beside her.’ 

‘Frightened at you, mother,’ the other voice 
answered, soft and low, a.s in a pleasant di*eam. 

‘ Why, nobody on earth could ever bo anything 
but delighted to wake up anywhere and find you, 
with your dear sweet old lace, sitting by their 
bedside.’ 

Elsie, still peering with half her pupils only 
through the dosed lids, smiled to herself once 
more at the gentle murmur of those pleasant 
voices, both of them tender and womanly and 
musical, and went on to herself placidly with her 
own imaginings. 

—Sitting by the waterside with her dear 
Hugh—dear, dear Ilugli—that prince of men. 
How handsome he wn^ ; and now clever, and 
how generous! And Hugh had begun to tell her 
something. Eh ! but something ! What was it ? 
What was it? She couldn’t remember ; she only 
knew it was something terrible, something dis¬ 
astrous, something unutterable, something killing. 
And then she rushed away from him,* mad with 

terror, towards the big tree, and- • 

Ah! 

It •was an awful heart-broken, heart-rending 
cry. Cuming to herself suddenly, as the whole 


truth flashed like lightning once more across her 
bewil^red brain, the poor girl flung up her arms, 
Raised herself wildly erect in the bed, and stared 
around her with a horrible v^^nt, maddened look, 
as if all her life were cut at once from under her. 
Both of the strangers recognised instinctively 
what that look meant. R was the look and the 
cry of a crushed life. If ever they had barbourea 
a single thought of blame i^ainst that poor 
wounded, bleeding, torn heart lor what seeing 
like a hasty attempt at self-murder, it was dis¬ 
sipated in a moment by that terrible voice—the 
voice of a goaded, distracted, irresponsible crea¬ 
ture, from whom all consciousness or thought 
of right and wrong, of life and death, of sense 
and movement, of motive and consequence, has 
^ been stunned at one blow by some deadly act of 
! undeserved cruelty and unexpected wickedness. 

The tears ran unchecked in silent symjiathy 
down the women’s flushed cheeks. 

Mrs Eelf leant over and caught her in her 
arms. ‘My poor child,’ she whispered, laying 
Elsie’s head with motherly tenderness on her own 
soft shoulder, and soothing the girl’s pallid wliito 
face with her gentle old hand, ‘ cry, cry, cry if 
you can! Don’t hold back your tears ; let them 
run, darling. It’ll do yini good.—Cry, cry, my 
I child—wo ’re all friends here. Don’t !:« afraid 
i of us.’ 

I Elsie never knew, in the agony of the moment, 

; where she was or how she came there ; but nest- 
j ling her head on Mrs llclfs shoulder, and fain of 
! the sympathy that gentle soul extended her so 
j easily, she gave free vent to her pent-up passion, 

' and lot her bosom sob itself out in great bursts 
, and throbs of choking grief; while the two 
women, who had never till that very morning 
seen* her fair face, cried and sobbed silently in 
mute concert by her side for many, many minutes 
together. 

* Have you no mother, dear?’ Mrs Itclf whispered 
through her tears at la-^t; .and Elsie, finding her 
voice with difficulty, inurmuri*d back in a choked 
and blinded tone : ‘ 1 never knew my mother.’ 

* Then Edie and I will be mother and sister to 
you,’ the beautiful old lady answered with a soft 
caress. ‘You mustn’t talk any 11101*6 now. The 
doctor would be very, very angry with me for 
letting you talk and cry even this little bit. But 
crying’s good for one when ones heart’s sore. I 
know', my child, yours is sore now. When you ’re 
a great deal better, you ’ll tell us all about it.— 
Edie, some more beef-tea and brandy.—We’ve 
been feeding you with it all night, dear, with a 
wet feather.—You can drink a little, I hope, 
now. You must lake a good drink and lie back 
quietly.’ 

Elsie smiled a faint sad smile. The world was 
all lost and gone for her now ; but still she liked 
these dear souls’ sweet quiet sympathy. As 
Edie glided across the room noiselessly to fetch 
the cup. and brought it over and held it to her 
lips and mode her drink, Elsie’s eyes followed 
every motion gratefully. 

‘ who are you V she cried, clutching her new 
friend’s plump soft hand eagerly. ‘ Tefi me where 
I am. Who broiight me here ? How did 1 get 
here?’ 

‘ 1 ’m Edie Belf,’ the girl answered in the same 
low silvery voice as before, stooping d^n and 
kissing her. ‘You Jnow my broth&v Wan«n 
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Relf, the artut whom you met at Whitestoand. 
You Ve had an accident—^you fell into the water 
—from the shore at WhitesiMd. And Warren^ 
who was cruising about in his yawl, picked you 
up and brought you ashore here. You’re at 
Lowestoft now. Mamma and 1 are here in lodg* 
ings. Nobody at Whxtcstrand knows anything 
aoout it yet, we believe.—But darling,’ and she 
held poor Elsie’s hand tight at this, and whispered 
very low and close in her ear, * we think we guess 
all the rest too. We think we know how it all 
happened.—Don’t bo afraid oi us. You may tell 
it all to us by-and-by, when you ’re quite strong 
enougii. Mother and I will do all we can to 
make you better. We know we can never make 
you forget it.’ 

Elsie’s head sank back on the pillow. It was 
all terrible—^terrible—terrible. But one thought 
posseted her whole nature now. Hugh must 
think she was really drowned : that would grieve 
Hugh—dear affectionate Hugh.—He might be 
cruel enough to cast her off as be had done— 
though she couldn’t believe it—it must surely be 
a hideous, hideous dream, from which sooner or 
later she would be certum to have a happy 
awakening—but at anyrate it must have driven 
him wild with grief and remorse and horror to 
think he had killed her—to think she was lost to 
him.—Oughtn’t she to telegraph at once to Hugh 
—to dear, dear Hugh—and tell him at least she 
was saved, she was still living '( 

BREAKING THE OCEAN RECORD. 

Among the improvements which have been 
effected in the arts since the commencement of 
the present century, the development of ship- 
builaing occupies no secondary ]>obition. Eighty^ i 
eight years ago steam-power had not been practi¬ 
cally applied to sea-going vessels, though the idea 
had been mooted so lar back as 1736 by one Jona¬ 
than Hulls. To give a general sketch of the 
advances which have been made in this direction 
in our own land since the days when the Celts 
propelled their rudely-shaped, fire-liollowed log- 
canocs from point to point on the British coast; 
or llie Saxons ventured somewhat farther from 
shore in their larger galley-like, sail-driven 
vessels^ would—though showing the methods by 
wliich increased speed lias been attained in tra¬ 
velling the boundless deep—be altogether outside 
the aim of this article, which is intended simply 
to present in narrative form some of the more 
important improvements wliich have been effected 
in connection with our mercantile marine during 
the present century, and to sliow how they have 
tended to revolutionise ocean-commerce. 

As has been already stated, nine decades ago 
steam was only beginning to be thought of as a 
ship-propelling agent, the first experiment in this 
kixm of navigation on the Thames having tftkp.n 
place in 1793; the boat, designed by liumsay, 
who had made trials with st^m in America, 
prpgressing against the tide at the rate of four 
miles an hour. This, however, would appear not 
to have been the first expe^ent of this class 
made in the country, as it is recorded that 
about 1788, William Patrick Miller—the patentee 
of paddle-wheels—and William Symington con¬ 
ducted^. small steam-vessel which travelled at 
irrate of A mile in fifteen x^inutes. These essays 


could not be regarded os successful ; but they 


the ships of that period; and experiments began 
to bo undertaken in various quarters. But it was 
not until 1807 that the practicability of steam- 
navigation as a means of communication was 
cleariy demonstrated, the honour belonging to 
Robert Fulton, an American, who had gamed 
much information from Symington whilst on a 
visit to this country; and he, like every other 
great inventor, had to bear the brunt of ridicule. 
When he first proposed his plans, his countrymen 
laughed at him ; and when he began to build Iris 
vessel, they nicknamed it ‘Fulton’s Folly.’ His 
personal friends, though civil, were shy of being 
seen in his company; and whilst Urey gave ear 
to his explanations, a look of incredulity over- 
8 j>rcad their faces. But he held on his way; and 
when at length the long-expected day of trial 
came, the boat—a paddle one—christened by her 
designer CUrmonly glided from the wharf on the 
Hudson in the presence of an immense crowd 
of spectators, wlio had assembled to gloat over 
I’ulton’s failure. Before she had run a quarter- 
mile, the most sceptical were convinced, and the 
jeers of the rabble were changed to shouts of 
acclamation. The success of the imdertaking was 
complete; and thus was introduced the pioneer 
of a class of vessels w’hich were destined to bring 
about such a change in the earth’s commerce as 
the wuild then dreamed not of. 

Shortly after Fulton’s triumph, Mr Stevens, of 
Hoboken, launched a steamboat, which he took 
round to the Delaware ; and this was the first 
steamer that braved the weaves of tlie ocean. 
From that time, vessels oi this description rapidly 
increased in number on all the American rivers, 
and soon became tho ordinary means of com¬ 
munication. 

It was not, however, until 1812 that steam- 
navigation was jjut to practical use in Englwd. 
On the 18th January lu that year, Mr Henry 
Bell, of Glasgow, launched the Comcif the first 
British steamboat on the Clyde. She was em¬ 
ployed to convey passengers across the river ; and 
thrice per week she plied between Greenock and 
Glasgow, a distance of some twenty-two miles, per¬ 
forming the journey oit the rate of seven and a 
half miles an hour—a great improvement on the 
experiment of Miller and Symington twenty-four 
ycai’s previously. A further advance was wit¬ 
nessed in 1813, when a larger vessel than the 
Comet appealed on the Clyde. She was owned by 
Mr Hutchinson, and travelled between Glasgow 
and Greenock at an average speed of nine miles 
per hour, with one hundred passengers on board. 
This success gave rise to new projects in other 
quarters, the principal among these being a small 
pleasure-boat which, in 1814, began to ply be¬ 
tween XiOndon and Richmond; and another boat 
built in Bristol, and sent to London for the 
Gravesend station, and which had to be withdrawn 
in consequence of the opposition of the watermen. 
But this opposition was overcome in 1815 by the 
Margery^ a steamer of seventy tons, sent from the 
Clyde, which maintained her ground in spite of 
the watermen. Following the Margery came the 
Tliamest which, calling at Dublin on her voyage 
from the Clyde to London, was, when sighted off 
the coast, mistalfien by the Irish pilots for a vessel 
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on fire, and tliey put off in swarms to the rescue, wheel steamship ever built for the express purpose 
with a view to salvage. of crossing the Atlantic, left Bristol In 1818, 

These must be regarded as the forerunners of |iOrd Cochrane’s Biainq and in 1819 the 
those colossi fioatin" palaces which now traverse Savannab^ a steamer of three hundred and fifty 
cveiy sea; for thou^ their rate of progress was tons, had each made the transatlantic voyage, the 
slow when compared with that of the present day, latter occupying twenty-^ix days in travelling 
their success established beyond a doubt the pos- between New York and Liverpool. But notwithf 
sibUity of ocean-navigation by steamers. Money standing this, the bulk of scientific men declared 
was finely invested in constructing vessels of ibis it was impossible for a steam-driven vessel to 
class, which rapidly cume into use in the coasting ticcomplish the journey in anything like a satis- 
service; and regular lines of communication began factory manner, though the gener^u body of the 
to be organised, not only between our own ports, people believed the thing was practicable enough ; 
but between this country and such foreign liar- and the trials of the and the Great Western 

hours as were then deemed to lie within the limits iuUy proved that the latter were right, for the 
of steam-navigation j and as the vessels gradually voyages of both ships were brilliant triumphs, the 
improved in construction, the area of their courses Sinus reaching New York on April 23, and the 
was increased, until at the present day they cm- Great Western entering the same harbour only a 
brace every port upon the habitable globe. few hours later. It is recorded that ‘ long betbz« 

So much by way of introducing tlie first ocean their anival, notice of their comiim had been 
record-breakers—to use a sporting term—of given; and when the ships approached the shores 
modern times; that is, the first vessels which of the greatest commercial city of the New World, 
traversed given distances in a less period than had they were greeted with flags and banners, and 
ever before been accomplished. with music and ringing of bells, and the acclama- 

(doming more closely to the subject of this tions and applause ol unuuiubercd multitudes, 
article, it may be said that it Wiis not until about Half the width of the Atlantic had been annihi- 
183C that the era of really rapid steamboat travel- lated, the year had been doubled in its length, 
ling commenced. Up to that time, wood was the and three-fourths of the cause of strife and <Us- 
only material of whicli ships had been constructed, cord had been destroyed for ever; for ten thou- 
if we except the fact that, fourteen years previ- sand avenues Imd been opened of mutual advan- 
ously, iron was introduced as an outer covering for tage and regard between the two great branches 
wooden vessels. The idea, however, of building of the most W’calthy, the most enterprising, and 
ships wholly of that metal does not appear fb have the most powerful among the nations of the 
been thought of until little more than half a cen- world.' Two years later, the Cunard steamed 
tury ago, though the advantages iron possessed over began to sail, the pioneer vessel being the UnicorHf 
wood in point of tlie same strength being bbtained which miide the passage from Liverpool to Boston, 
with less iveight of material, and the cumbrous ltd Halifax, in sixteen days; not bad time for a 
combinations necessary for solidity in wooden crait very little larger than an ordinary tug of 
vc'<sels being consequently done away with, must the present day. In the same year the Oriental 
have l>een apparent to all, to say nothing of the Steam-packet Company brought the Indian emjiire 
fact, that as iron ])lates could bo rolled to any within thirty days’ distanci* of home; the first 
curve, a more grace) ul outline could be given to steam-voyage to that country having been accom- 
ships than was possible by the use of w’ood. In plished in 1825 by the KnterprisCy commanded- 
favour of iron tlicre was the iurther fact, that by Captain Johnson, who received ten thousand 
it enabled vessels to be constructed up to any pounds for making the passage, 
size desired, a thing which could not be achieved Each year saw steam-navigation extended, and 
with wood, for the reason that beyond certain improvements of more or less importance effected 
dimensions it wras not safe to go. With the intro- in connection tlicrewith, attimtion being given tff 
duction of iron for shipbuilding purposes, the augmenting the power of thi; engines employed, 
screw-propeller came into practic^al use. Tliia and so increasing the rate of ocean-travelling, 
means of driving vessels had been proi)osed many Some idea of the rapidity with which these im- 
years before, and was tried by Shorter in 1802, provements were brought into practice may be 
the power ior working the screw being supplied gathered from the fact that, in June 1843, the 
by manual labour. This method of propulsion Colombia performed the journey between Halifax 
was of course under the circumstances valueless— and Liverpool in nine days and twenty hours; 
a more efficient motive-power was required—and and the Great Briiatn —the original ocean screw- 
the screw-propeller remained in the bat^kground steamer—left the hfersey on July 26, 1845, and 
until 1836, when Mr E. P, Smith, an Englishman, arrived at New York on August 10 ; and in May 
and Captmn Ericsson, an American, successfully 1851,-the Pacific crossed the Atlantic in nine days 
applied it, independently each other, in some- nineteen houns and twenty-five minutes. Whilst 
what different forms to steam-vessels—Ericsson’s improvements were being carried out in connec- 
craft attaining a speed of ten miles an hour. The tion writh the engines, vessels were being increased 
screw, after undei^oing improvements, is now tlie in size, it being argued that the greater tlie sliip 
principal means of propulsion employed, a greater the more scope would be allowed for her macln- 
rate of progress being attainable by tliis method nery, and as the increased bulk would not counter- 
than where paddle-wheels are used, balance the augmented power which the machinery 

The fleetest mercantile vessels afloat Jly be- would apply, the power would be beyond what 
tween Liverpool and New York ; ani the first was necessary to propel the additiozial weighty 
steamer of any magnitude to make this ^sage and it therefore would he a means of effecting a 
was the Siriusy of seven hundred tons burden, more rapid rate of progress through the water, 
which^sailed from Cork on April 4, 1838; and But this argument received a rude blqw»-by the 
four later, the Great Western^ the first paddle- failure of Brunei’s colo^l vessel in 1859, at whidh 
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period the average time occupied in bribing the daye and twenty*two honra At present, this is 
Atlantic was •from ten to eleven days. ]^p some much the ‘best on record;* and the Umhria 
years the idea of increasing the size of vessels was stands at the head ef the Atlantic greyhounds, 
< abandoned, the main object being to augment which reach their destinations with a regularity 
speed, an aim which was greatly furthered by the that would have been deemed impossible a few 
introduction of steel for shipbuilding purposes, years ago, and which is only equalled by the 
Jnasmuch as, weight tor weight, steel is much locomotives on our railways. How long the 
stronger than iron—more than double; conae- Umbria will maintain the petition she now 

? [\icntiy, equal strength can be obtained with a occupies is a matter of uncertainty; for, looking 
ar less weight of the former than of the latter, at the vast sti'ides which have, during the past 
This (liffei*ence in weight obviously caused a twenty-five years, been made in steamboat travel- 
difference in displacement greatly in favour of ling, reducing the Atlantic by one-half, there 
steel, as vessels constructed of this material not seems no reason why further improvements should 
sinking so deep in the water as those built of not be effected, and the New World brought 
iron, tne engines which propelled the latter would within half n week’s distance of home, 
drive the former at a ^atcr speed, weight for To attain these extraordinarily high rates of 
weight. speed demands an enormous consumption of 

But though immense improvements in ocean- coal; and for Indian, Australian, and otner long 
travelling have been made within the past quarter journeys, the burning of this quantity of fuel 
of a century, it is only during the past decade would render the voyage an unprofitable one for 
that the steam-propelled ship has become a ‘ grey- the ship-ownew ; consequently, vessels of less 
hound,’ the greyhound a floating town, and the steaming power than those engaged in the 
dangers and discomforts of the sea reduced to a American tnido are employed. Up to 1883, the 
minimum. The strictly modem class of steam- fastest passage "ever made for a long run was done 
ships, but little inferior in size to the Great by the Stirhvq Castle^ which covered the distance 
EasUmy may be said to have begun with the between liankow and London, with a heavy 
Ansonn, built in 1879, which, excepting Brunei’s cargo of tea, in thirty-one days and ten hours 
immense failure, was much larger than any including all detentions, and twenty-nine days 
merchant-vessel preceding her. Her proportion and two hours’ actual steaming-time. But mag- 
of engine-power to tonnage was so great that it nificent as was this achievement, it was placed far 
was predicted that she would either blow up or in the background four years later by the OrmitZy 
shake herself to pieces. But she fulfilled none of which* is a splendid example of the perfection 
the evil prophecies respecting her; on the con- to which ocean-going steamers have now been 
trary, she made the Atlantic passage in the fastest brought, embodying the fruits of all tlie progress 
time then on record, attaining a speed of twenty which has been made within the last decade, 
and one-third statute miles per hour; and when, This vessel, launched in 1887, was tlesigned to 
colliding with an ict'bei^, she sustained a hole in make the journey from London to Australia in 
her bow so laige that a barge was rowed -in to twenty-eight days; and though she ilid not on 
take out the cargo, she steamed two hundreil miles her first trip succeed in realising expectations, 
back to New York in peifect safety, her water- in July she traversed the twenty-two thousand 
tight compartments rendering her practically five humlred miles of sea which lie between 
•nnsinkable. ^ In the same year was launched the London and Adelaide in the unparalleled period 
Alasthty which, in 1882, was the first vessel to of twenty-eight days and ten hours, thus cxcccd- 
perform the American voyage in seven days, and ing the time in which her designers calculated 
in consequence she was given the title of ‘grey- she would make the passage by only ten hours, 
hound of the Atlantic.’ Looking at the fact that at the beginning of the 

‘ The demand for laiger and more powerful ships century Australia was eight months’ sail from 
continned; and in a few months the Oregon was our shores, and that the steamers now plying 
rushing to the New World at a rate of twenty-two between these countries occupy something like 
statute miles per hour—the highest speed which six weeks in performing the journey, it seemed 
had ever been attained; but in 1884 this was little short of marvellous that a vessel could he 
eclipsed by the Umhrjuy whose rate of pro^ss was constructed which would cover the distance in 
twenty-three and a half miles per hour. Later on, two-thirds the usual time. But astonishing as 
the VUy of Homey whose daily consumption of coal was this feat, in the October following the same 
is two hundred and sixty tons, or the output of a ship eclipsed herself, landing the mails in King 
colliery of average dimensions, made the home- George’s Sound in a trille under twenty-four days 
ward Atlantic passage in six days twenty-two from Loudon, which gave an average speed of 
hours and twenty-five minutes. But all previous eighteen and one-third statute miles per hour, 
records were broken in February of last year by a rate of progress only little inferior to that of 
the Ftrwm steaming from the Mersey to New YorK the best American liners. To have built a vessel 
in six days and nineteen hours—a performance capable of performing such a task would have 
which she outdid in the following month, when been impossible in the wood age, and as an 
she voyaged between New York and Queenstown in example of the iron age it stands unrivalled, 
six days five hours and eighteen minutes. Rapid, Such are a few of the swiftest vessels of our 
however, as was this rate of travelling, it wm put mercantile marine, and sucli are some of the 
in the sh^e by the Umhruiy which in May lost triumphs of modern shipbuilding, which during 
reached New Ywk from Queenstown in one hour the past edecade has made greater strides than 
and ninet^n minutes less than was occupied by were •^ver dreamed of. These wonderful ten 
the A’towm Olathe same voyage in Febniary; and years have witDe.«sed the obtaining of greater 
in June. did the distance between Queenstown safety by the intipdaction of water-tightP com- 
I aud New York in the a^henrd-of time of five partments; an^l improved designs and more per- 
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fectly conslaructcd machinery ha^^ done much, 
besides increasing the rate of ^ed, to enable 
steamships to outride storms which a quarter of 
a century ago would have very severely tested, if 
not sent to Sie bottom, the best vessel then afloat; 
in short, the ocean voyages of to-day, os compared 
with those of twenty years ago, have been robbed 
of one-htdf their terror by the ever busy hand 
of progress. The effect which those improve¬ 
ments have had upon ocean-commerce cannot be 
overrate. By bringing the most distant parts of 
the earth within a few weeks’ travel of home, the 
shipping year has been lengthened fourfold, the 
world’s trade has been proportionately increased, 
and new industries have been created. Progress 
in various branches is still being made ; and 
when we contemplate the wondrous improve¬ 
ments in the shipping world which have taken 
place during the past few years, we. are in aston¬ 
ishment led to ask ourselves: ‘ C’an there be a 
limit to man’s ingenuity and skill, or will still 
more rapid means of transit between foreign lands j 
be devised, and tin* earth’s commerce be revolu¬ 
tionised in the iuture, as it has been in the 
pastP 


IN DANOElt’S WAY : A TALE OF TWO 
llEIiOJ':s. 

CIIArTEIl lY,—TlllO STOHM. 

Oaptatn Satchkll, seated in his cabin one after¬ 
noon, was just meditating a quiet half-hour over 
his meerschaiun pipe, when a quick step on 
the deck changed the current of his "thoughts. 
Next moment there was a soft Icnoiik at his 
door, and in came Cora Norland. The captain 
laid down his pipe and jumped up to greet the 
girl witli both hands outstretched. 

(Jora had been a sptjcial iavouritc ever since 
childhood with the captain. There wa« not n 
corner about the old deck unknown to her; it 
had been such a famous place for a game of 
hide-and-seek; and then Captain Satchell had 
told her wonderful talcs of the sea in this snug 
cabin of his ; and when worn out with listening 
to stories as W'ell as with ]>lay, she had often 
fallen asleep upon the hard hair sola, witli tlie 
great, rough pea-jackct placed over her shoulders 
by the thoughtful mariner. 

‘Captain Satchell,’ said the girl, casting on 
anxious look around her, ‘can you spare a few 
minutes 1 ’ 

The captain nodded. ‘Why, I hardly know, 
Miss Cora, how to kill the time. I’m over¬ 
joyed to see you ! We shan’t begin taking in 
ballast till next week.’ 

* Then let me fill your pipe,* said Cora laugb- 
^ I 'Jsed to try and do years ago.—Were 
you not contemplating a smoke, when I tapjied 
at the door 1 ’ 

The captain’s face expressed approval. ‘Ay, ay; 
so I was ! Why, it is like old times, ain’t if r 

When the pipe wm filled and lighted, Cora 
said ; ‘ I wonted to speak to you, Captain Satchell, 
alraut Max Von Itoun.’ Her voice trembled 
slightly as she mentioned his name« ‘Did he 
tell you about Abel Honywood’s letter 1 ’ • 

‘He did indeed. He seemed to know it, as 
1 thctight, almost by heart.’ 

Cura looked pensively through little round 


window—a glimj^ of the sea was visible beyond 
the harbour. ‘Do you think,’ said she, without 
.turning her head, ‘that he has gone in search 
of that diamond?—Perhaps,’ the girl hastened 
to add, with a quick glance at the captain— 
‘perhaps you know if he ha&* 

Che captain puffed nel^ously at his pipe. ‘A 
know what I wonld do, Miss Cora, if I was 
a young man. I would tir my hartlest to find 
if—ay,’ he added with emphasis, ‘if the attempt 
cost me my life! ’ 

The girl clasped her hands together in pro¬ 
testation. 

‘Why,' what does the song say?’ resumed the 
captain, growing still more emphatic; ‘ “ Only 
the brave deserve the fair! ”—Well, Miss Ctora, 
let those who are brave enough get alongside 
that wreck—if the wreck can be found.—And 
it the girl’s heoi't is tree,’ he -concluded, with 
a meaning glance at Cora, ‘it will be rightly 
bestowed on the man that brings that diamond 
ashore.’ 

‘ But ’—and Cora looked careworn as she spoke 
I —‘if he is lost?’ 

‘Drowned?’ and the captain stroked his chin 
meditatively. 

Cora nodded. 

‘Why, in that case, Miss Cora, the young 
woman, who shall be nameless, would have to 
love his memory, and ’- 

‘ I couldn’t do that; it would kill me, Captain 
Satchell,’ the girl declared with sudden impulse, 
‘if Max—if any one risked his life for me.,-— 
Won’t you help me to prevent him—to prevent 
every one from making this search? It will 
only end in some disaster, and I shall be seriously 
to blame.’ . 

TJie captain still stroked his chin. 

‘It was very selfish, very thoughtless of me,* 
Cora went on distressfully. ‘ I let them suppose 
—Stephen Walsh, and Max Von Roun too, I’m 
afraid—that whoever found the diamond would 
—would more than please me.—What shall I do ? 
I have been dreaming all night long that the 
most dreadful fate 1ms befallen both these men. 
Will you send some one to Shingle Point? I 
wouhl give anything if you could go youreeJf 
—and put a stop to this foolish expemtion.’ As 
she spoke, tears came into the girl’s eyes. 

‘Why, Miss Com,’’said the captain reassuringly, 
‘there is nothing to be distressed about. Do 
you suppose that if I was anxious about these 
young men—about my mate or Mr Walsh—that 
1 should have spoken lightly about the matter? 
The brig Cora has sunk mr out at sea, or gone to 
pieces among the rocks in the Channel In ei^er 
case, this diamond is beyond the reach of man, 
never mind how daring he may be. That's my 
opinion, Miss Cora.—But,’ he hastened to add, 

‘ 1 ’ll crowd all sail and steer for Shingle Point, 
if that is seriously your wish. What say you ? ’ 

The girl replied after a moment’s silence: 
‘You’ll tliink me very superstitious; but I’ve 
got a presentiment that some disaster will happen; 
and I should never know how to thank yon 
enough, if you would go without a moment’s 
delay.’ 

The captain was soon up on deck giving instruc¬ 
tions to get a boat ready to convey him to Shingle 
Point. If a command had come dir.ect from 
Mr Norland, instead j^f this modest r^ijuest frem 
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the ship-owner’s daughter, he coiild not have been 
more active. * 

Cora returned home along the sands with a, 
lighter heart The two boats racing over the 
moonlit sea on the previous evening had begun 
to alarm hei‘. In her woman’s brain, she con- 
hired up everj conceiviblo mishap which might 
i^all we two men. Could she hide from her¬ 
self that she was loved? But which of them 
loved her truly ? Stephen Walsh had asked her 
to be his wife j but had not Max Von Roun 
long ago betrayed his passion in every look 
and action, tliough he had never spoken one 
word of love to her ? 

The bar-parlour of the Six Bells at Shingle 
Point was crowded with sailors. It was a w'et, 
gusty night, threatening a gale; and those who 
^d contemplated putting to sea in their fisliing- 
smacks an hour or two ago, had abandoned their 
project; for the dull appearance of the sky 
towards the south-west, confirming the storm- 
signals ofi the Point, predicted foul weather in 
the Channel. 

The rough wind and heavy rain beat against 
the windows. But the talk an<l laughter were 
loud. No one liecdeil; not even the thunder, 
which sounded almost incessantly overhead, 
attracted any comment. These sailors were 
accustomed to storms; the thunder was no more 
than a familiar voice, and the lightning alarmed 
them about as much os the flash of an angry 
eye. Such things in nature, ‘vaunt-couriers to 
oak-cleaving thunderbolts,’ formed port of their 
every-day experience. 

Captain Satchell, just landed from Southsea 
Bay, came in with the rain and salt water drip¬ 
ping from his oilskin cap and overall, and loeked 
keenly round him. ‘ Max Von Roun not here ? ’ 

There was a dead silence. Every one looked 
towards the mariner and remarked his anxious 
face. Max Von Roun was not among them. 

*If he’s out in this storm,’ said the captain, 

‘ he ’ll never sight land again. No boat like his— 
few bigger craft could live in such a sea. I’ve 
only escaped myself by a miracle. What’s 
become of the lad 1 Any one know ? ’ 

‘ Gone diamond-fishing,’ said a stalwart seaman 
with a big deep voice. ‘ The notion tof>k him, as 
I understand, that Honywood left some in liis 
locker.—Ha, ha ! I always thought that young 
Dutchman was a bit daft.’ 

Captain Satchell shook his head. ‘ He’s sane : 
enough; but a bit too venturesome.—You liaven’t 
seen Mr Walsh’s yacht cruising about 1 * j 

No one had seen her since yesterday morning. 

The captain looked dejected. He was on the 
point of removing his oilskin, with thoughts of a 
pipe and a glass of gro^, after his rough sail from 
Southsea Bay, when the sound of excited voices 
at the outer door of the Six Bells arrested his 
attention. With, renewed fears concerning the 
safety of Max Von Roun—fears which would 
never have entered his head but for Cora 
Norland—he hurried out into the bar. The 
front door was wide open; the wind and rain 
were heating into the passage over the heads of 
an excited crowd; and beyond this crowd, a 
number of people were running past the inn 
to^arda^e shore ; and Captain ^tchell quickly 
l&£srx^ that some craft—one agreed m the 


description—was tossing about in a dismantied 
state within a few 3 rardB of the beach. 

Calling upon the sailors who had filled the bar- 
parlour a moment before to follow him and assist 
in the rescue, the captain made his way out into 
the night; and he was at once recognised as tb« 
leader Dv a number of brave seamen who instantly 
answered to his apneaL 

The wind was blowing a gale; and the roar of 
the sea along the coast was a deafening sound: 
the shingly beach trembled with the crushing 
weight oi breakers. Each moment, the lightning 
disclosed leaping crests of foam; and it now 
revealed a boat capsized, and a form, between 
it and the shore, clinging grimly to a spar or 
broken oar. Cries of dismay rose from the crowd 
—cries that were smothered by poals of thunder 
and the crash of huge waves. The brave old 
mariner, threescore years of age, shouted out that 
a rope be fastened round his waist He had 
thrown otf his oilskin and pea-jacket and stood 
ready to go to the aid of tho drowning man. He 
was a famous swimmer; he was known to have 
saved many a life in his time. But a sailor, 
stepped from the crowd and seized the ropo. 
‘ Stand hy I ’ It was the big deep voice of the 
seaman who had spoken laughingly in the bar- 
parlour about Max Von Roun. ‘ Fasten tlui rope 
; round me.’ 

So freejuent now and so vivid is the play of 
' lightning over the sea, so pitch-dark the intervals 
i of night—a sombre curtain that rises and descends 
; —that the scene is like a scries of instantaneous 
: tableaux vivants. A flash, a quiver of dazzling 
brightnefis, and the brave sailor is seen bendmg 
with head to seaward, and over him a high-crested 
wave: the vravc falls—is hoard tt> fall—in dark¬ 
ness. Another flash ; the drowning man is still 
clinging to the spar, and the sailor’s arm is 
uplifted to clutch him. In each flash that follows 
the figures are confused; sometimes the spar is 
driven or hauled forward, sometimes falls away 
from the beach ; but at last two bodies have been 
cast ashoi'e : tliey lie there motionless : and then 
they ore home Irom tlie sea in the midst of a 
concourse of hurrying forms. 

FRENCH PENNIEa 

The face of the French penny, which until 
recently wm so familiar in many parts of this 
country, has disappeared from amongst us, never 
more, probably, to return. It would be a difficult 
matter to trace with any certainty the origin and 
growth of the ready circulation which the bronze 
coinage of other countries had found here, to the 
consequent ^splacenicnt of our own bronze coin¬ 
age ; but it seems not at all unlikely that the ever 
increasing facilities for intercourse with our con¬ 
tinental neighbours, and more especially with 
France, tended materially to aid in ilje operation. 
Some have considered that the influx of bronze 
coins from abroacl was due to a lack of bronze at 
our own Mint; but this the authorities strongly 
deny ; and there does not, indeed, appear to have 
been mftch’ground for such an opinion. It was 
recently f^iind necessary to enlarge the Mint 
premises on Tower Hill, and during tho process, 
some of the bronze coinage had to be manu¬ 
factured at Birmingham; out as soon afc the 
enlargement was completed, the authorities at the 
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Mint were able to do the work themselves, for 
which they now possess every facility. In the 
year 1885 the Mint earned a profit of thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred pounds in respect of this 
kind of W 0 & alone, which shows the quantity of 
bronze-work they can perform in a single year. 
At the present time, we learn that no bronze coin 
is being made, as there is no demand for it in the 
ordinary channels; and for such demand os there 
is, the Mint, it seems, is well provided. 

Our own view, that the abundant means of 
intercourse between this country and the Continent 
led to the introduction and general circulation of 
foreign bronze coins amongst us, is strengthened 
somewhat by the fact that such coins were to be 
found in lai^c quantities at those seaport towns 
on the southern and south-eastern coast which 
are in direct communication with the Continent ; 
and this, loo, seems only natural, as travellers 
returning home from their continental tours would 
always be anxious to get rid as soon as possible of 
the surplusage of foreign coins with which their i 
travels had left them burdened. In such places I 
as Dover and Folkestone, it was common, indeed, | 
for the silver as well as bronze coinage to pass | 
almost as current as the coin of the realm. The : 
vast quantity of bronze coin which latterly accu- j 
mulatcd here can hardly, however, be accounted j 
lor in the manner indicated. 

It has been computed that as much as a 
third part of all the bronze coins in c;^rcula- , 
tion was at one time of foreign origin ; while 
another estimate has given the value of such 
foreign money at one hundred thousand pounds. 
Dy the liglit of subsequent events, However, i 
these estimates appear a little wide of the mark, 
and it may be ^nt they were based upon the 
assumption that the large quantity of foreign 
bronze which circulated in London formed a 
fair index of what was the case throughout the 
whole country. The basis was a wrong one, how¬ 
ever ; for while it is quite certain that neither 
in Scotland nor in Ireland did the bronze coins 
from abroad find any favour, it is also tlie 
fact that they did not penetrate very far north 
into England. The quantity of foreign bronze 
which flooded the eoutliern parts of England was, 
however, of itself, enough, and so enormous as to 
suggest the existence of a systematic importation 
into this country for the sake of the small profit 
accruing on the transaction. Of this, indeed, 
there could be little doubt; and the circumstance 
soon attracted the attention of the Master of the 
Mint, who is also Chancellor of the Exchenuer, 
with the result that for the purpose of making 
provision against practices of this kind, a Rpecial 
clause was inserted in the Customs Amendment 
Act of 1886, giving power Ut Her l\Iajcsty to issue 
a proclamation prohibitinp the importation of any 
foreign coin. In the exercise of this pow’er, a 
royal prodamation was k‘»ued on the 24t)i March 
last, prohibiting tbc importation into the United 
Kingdom of ‘all coins coined in any loreign 
co^try other than gold or silver coins; ’ and by 
this^ step no further systematic importation of 
foreign coins resembling pence or nalfp^uco is 
apprehended by the authorities. • 

The first result of the proclamation wia one 
which the government haa hardly foreseen, for, 
although the ukase was directed against the 
wholesale importation of foreign bronze, and, as 


was subseqnently explained, not against its cir¬ 
culation, the fact that such coins had been pro- 
daimed, and would no^ be accepted at any of the 
government offices, was sufficient to create a scare 
in the minds of the public. In short, the circula¬ 
tion of foreign bronze cpins became suddenly 
arrested, and for the moment the coins were pnw^ 
tically valueless to dieir possessors. Tradesmen 
and others in business dedined flatly to receive 
such coins in payment for goods j and the public 
soon became dive to the necessity of carefully 
scanning their change, to avoid having any of the 
proclaimed stuff foisted on them. All this, of 
course, told very hardly on the poorer classes, and 
all the signs of a panic were fast assuming form. 
Fortunately, the government readily recognised 
the importance of the situation, and, seeing that 
the prodamation had given rise to a general 
unwillingness on the part of the public to receive 
the foreign bronze coins in circulation, speedily 
made arrangements, in pursuance of an announce¬ 
ment made in the House of Commons on the 14th 
of April, for their receipt in exchange for cash 
or stamps, from the 18th of April to the 31st of 
May, at any post-office in the United Kingdom, 
at the rate of thirteen ten-centime pieces, or 
twenty-six five-centime pieces, to the shilling, no 
less quantity than sixpence-worth being received. 
1 ’his step had tlie desired effect of restoring 
public confidence; and, as was to be expected, the 
foreign coins jiuured into the post-office in huge 
numbers. 

Tbc period during which the public were per¬ 
mitted to tender their French pennies, &c. at the 
various post-offices was, as can be imagined, an 
exceedingly busy one at tbc chief offices in London; 
for the coins came rolling in day after day in 
ton loads ; and as soon as they were received, they 
had lo be counted, weighed, tied up in sacks, and 
conveyed to the royal Mint. This caused a great 
addition to the work of the cash branch of the 
Post-office, and although there were no actual all- 
night sittings, yet late hours were freely indulged 
in during the period referred to. Curions and 
interesting, too, were many of tlie coins that were 
sent up ; and many persons, wc believe, in ignor¬ 
ance embraced the opportunity of disposing of* 
bronze coins for whidi at any time they might 
have received a higher value from a coin-dealer. 
Bionze coins of all countries and various dat<« 
flowed in j and the Post-office, interpreting its in¬ 
structions in the most liberal spirit, accepted them 
all. Even defaced coins, and many such there 
were too, chiefly defaced with the advertisements 
of enterprising firms, were not rejected. The 
term of grace, as it may be styled, expired on the 
3Ut Maj'^; and, as need hardly perhaps be said, 
the great rush of foreign bronze holders to the 
Post-offices took place at the beginning of the 
period. But in every circumstance of Ufe there 
arc people to be found who are always too late, 
and the present case was no exception, for applica¬ 
tions continued to come in for some little time 
after the 3Xst of Maj for permisedon to exchange 
foreign bronze, which appear in each case to 
have been granted; and it was thus not until 
about the middle of June that the labours of the 
Post-office in regard to the foreign bronze coinage 
came U> an end. '' 

At the Mint, as well as at the Post<pffice, the 
measure adopted by th$ giWemment for. ridding 
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the cotin^ of the bronze coins in circnla* 

tion gave rise* to a considerable increase of wort, 
although, probably, not to so great an extent as 
at the latter-named department; for, so far as we 
can gather, it has not yet been finally decided in 
what manner the coins received shalf be disposed 
i»f. They may either b6 returned in bulk to the 
countries whence they originally came, or they 
may be meltc<l down at the Mint and manufac¬ 
tured into current coins of the realm. There 
would probably, it seems, be a slight Iom to the 
country if the latter course were adopted; but 
notwithstanding this, we believe that the decision 
of the government is, for several reasons, likely 
to be in favour of it As showing how much 
foreign bronze coin was in circulation here at the 
time that the government took steps in the matter, 
and also as anording some idea of the work per¬ 
formed both at the Post-ofiice and the Koyal Imnt 
in connection with it, we may mention that the 
quantity of such coin now lying at the Mint is 
something like fifty tons in weight, and twenty- 
one thousand two hundred pounds in value. 

In conclusion, it but remains to add that, as in 
illustration of the old adage, that it’s an ill wind 
which profits nobody, if the proclamation t^ainst 
the wholesale importation of foreign bronze coin 
at first bore hardly on the poorer classes, it cer¬ 
tainly proved a source of profit to the owners of 
those automatic machines which ore rapidly becom¬ 
ing so popular in this country. After the pro¬ 
clamation referred to, and before the government 
decided upon allowing a term of grace, people 
possessing f^nch penmes and other fore^in bronze 
coins eagerly availed themselves of this ready 
manner of disposing of their foreign coins. Tlie 
foreign bronze question was certainly not without 
its amusing aspect, when we remember Iiqw at 
that time the public suddenly displayed a pre¬ 
dilection for chocolate, butter-scotch, cigarettes, 
and other such-like cheap luxuries, which other¬ 
wise they might no doubt have denied themselves. 
Just then, indeed, there seemed to be a mania for 
buying postcards, toffee, chocolate, matches, or 
trying one’s weight—all which was to be bad of 
these machines hy dropping the inevitable penny 
•^nto the slit. To the observant, of course the 
reason was obvious; and one firm alone, we are 
told, benefited by this suddenly developed mania 
by taking three hundred pounds-worth more in 
French pennies in a week than they would have 
done had these once familiar coins not been pro¬ 
claimed in this country. 


AN EXECUTIONER’S SWORD. 

Four years ago I spent a winter in a city in the 
south of Germany, where I made the acquaintance 
of an antiquary who was very old and bedridden, 

• and had no relations, no one to care for him but 
, an old housekeeper. The man had belonged to 

the town-council, and had spent his life in collect- 
I ing cariosities connected with the history of his 
towxL Among his treasures, a^ve hie bed was 
the dty executioner’s sword, much notched. This 
sword was six'feet long, with a huge handle, to 

* be grasped with two hands, and with an iron 
ornamented knob as countez^ise at the end of 
the handle. • 

Hoio^^e 38 made up of lost opportunities! 
Sow much of the ctimipal history of the city 
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might I not have learned, if I had paid longer 
visits to Herr Schreiber, and listened to his 
account of the notches in the blade, to each of 
which a ghastly history attached. But the anti¬ 
quary’s bedroom measured fifteen feet by seven, 
and the window wm hermetically sealed; more¬ 
over, there was a stove in the room, and—Herr 
Schreiber himself always. 

*Ach, mein Herr! do you see dis great piece 
broken out of de blade 1 Dat vas caused by a 
voman’s neck. De executioner could not cut it 
drough; her neck vas harder dan his sword. 
She VOS a very vicked voman: she poisoned 
her fader.—Do you see dis littel nick? Dis 
vas made by a great tratcr to the Emperor and 
Vaterland. I viil tell you all about it.’ 

But 1 never heard all the stories : 1 should 
have been suffocated had I stayed to listen; but 
I found, whenever I called on my friend, that my 
eyes invariably turned to the sword—it vras so 
huge, it was so notched, and had such a gruesome 
history. Poor old Schreiber, I knew, would have 
to bow hia neck before long under tiie scythe of 
Time. How he hung on in that stuffy room under 
the great sword so long was a marvel to me, 
and would be pronounced impossible by .sanitary 
authonties in England. Nevertheless, he did live 
on for a twelvemonth after I left the town. 
When about to depart, I said to the English 
chaplain: ‘ Old Schreiber can’t last long; he must 
smother shortly. Keep an eye on the su’ord for 
me, there’s a good fellow. He has left every¬ 
thing to the housekeeper.’ 

A twclvemontli after, as I was about to leave 
England- for a run into Bohemia, I got a letter 
from the chaplain: ‘Schreiber is de^. I have 
the sword.’ 1 wired at once to him : * Send it me 
to my inn at Aix-la-Chapelle. Will pick it up on 
my way home.’ 

So I went on niy way rejoicing, ascended the 
Rhine to Mainz, trained to Nuremberg, and 
passed through the gap of the Bohemian moun¬ 
tain-chain to Pilbcn, and on to IVaguc, where I 
spent a week, and where, hy the way, I cut those 
two advertisements from a newspaper: ‘A lite¬ 
rary lady would like to meet a literary gentleman 
with a view to matiimony. Prose preferred, as 
the lady is a poetess, ami contrasts generally har¬ 
monise best—inatriipouially.’ The other: ‘Two 
young German officers, feeling lonely, desire to 
make the acquaintance of two young ladies of 
good education, pleasing manners, and good looka 
Private fortunes a sine qud non. Matrimonial 


views not excluded.’ 

Prague, in fact, forms two hostile camps—the 
Czechs and the German Austrians. They have 
separate theatres, separate cafes, separate news¬ 
papers, and deal at shops of their separate nation¬ 
alities. If they could, they would decompose the 
atmosphere into its constituent gases, and the 
Germans inhale the oxygen, and the Czechs the 
nitrogen—which would perhaps be the best solu¬ 
tion of the diflicnlty. 

But to return to my sword. After six weeks 
in Bohemia and Silesia, I descended the Rhine to 
Aix-larCliapellc, and arrived at my inn. 

‘ Dcre ^ vun vuuderful chest come for you,’ 
said landlord. *Ve vas not very comfortable 
to take him in. Ve keep him, dough.* 

And no wonder. The chest was shaped some¬ 
what like the poffia of a very tall man. 

" ' J v 
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*Vat isb be? He have been here four veek 
and doe (^ys.—Dere is no schmell.’ 

* 1 cannot take that thing—1 reallr cannot It 
is preposterous. ’How could the chaplain have 
put my sword into the hands of an undertaker ? 
—me a hammer; I will knock the case to 
pieces.* 

Now, there was a reason why the chest should 
assume the shape of a coffin—that was, because 
of the crosspiece between the handle and the 
blade. My name and address were on the lid at 
the place where usually goes the so-called ‘ breast¬ 
plate.’ 

The host of my inn, the waiters, the porter, 
the boots, all stood in breathless curic^ity to see 
the box opened, and when the sword was exposed 
—* Ach ! ’ exclaimed the host gravely, ‘ I vas 
right—dere vas no schmcll, because dere could 
be no schmell.’ 

I could not see the force of this reasoning, 
remembering Herr Schreiber’s room, and how 
long the sword had been in it; and allowing that 
there is no porosity in tempered steel, still, the 
block velvet casing of the handle might have 
absorbed a considerable amount of Schreiberian 
bacteria, bacilli, or whatever it is that physiolo¬ 
gists assert to be so nasty and so ubiquitous, and 
so set on finding out our >veak places and hitting 
us there, as sivordfish * go ’ at wliales. 

I had got my sword out of its coffin, but had 
not considered what to do with it next, ^nd 1 
found mysell in as great a difficulty as before, 
I got a porter to convey it for me to the station, 
and he placed it in the first-class waiting-room 
witli the iron counterpoise on the floor, beside a 
divan, and leaned the tip of the blade against the 
wall There it was allowed to remain ; and I 
walked about, pretending that it did not belong 
to me. Presently, a well-dressed, very stately lady 
—she W’as a Grafm (countess)—came in, stalked 
to the divan, and seated herself on it, very up¬ 
right, without observing the sword. She opened 
a reticule and produced a lace-cdged handker¬ 
chief, with which she proceeded to dust the velvet 
of her dress, and in so doing, with the end of her 
delicately shod -foot, touched the counterpoise. 
At once the sword-blade began to grate against 
the walk She looked up suddenly, saw the huge 
notched executioner’s sword descending upon lier 
bowed neck, uttered a little scream, sprang to her 
feet and ran, fleet as a rabbit, across the waiting- 
room ; whilst down its full length after her with 
a clang fell the weapon—followed by a burst of 
laughter from every one in the room but the 
countess. 

After this, I took the sword up and marched 
on the platform with it at my side. This I will 
My for it—that, considering its size and weight, 
it is easily carried; for lOt only is there the I 
crosspiece as hand-guard, but above this is a 
crescent worked in the iron, the horns extending 
with the convexity towards the point of the blade. 
By putting a couple of fingers under these horns, 
the sword is carried at the side, pommel down¬ 
wards, blade up, with perfect ease, the balance 
is so true. Some diffiemty attended the getting 
into the carriage with the sword ; I hacf to enter 
backwards and bring my sword in aftef me, 
passengers keeping judiciously out of its reach 
till it was safely brought within. 

Not the Donvres-Calais that dtfy! only that 
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horrible little narrow boat that always upsets 
me—and I-^snch an heroic being, bearing the 
ifiighty medieval sword, an object of wonder and 
questioning to sailors, donanierSf passengers alike. 
As it happened, I was the sole individual on 
board whose inner organs* had not their sea-legls^ 
on this occasion. I lay on a bench upon deck, 
hugging my executioner’s sword, and faintly call¬ 
ing : ‘ A basin, please.’ Two ruffians—I can call 
them nothing else—paced the deck, smoking, and 
passed me every forty seconds. If there is a 
thing which tumbles a human being of a highly- 
strung nervous temperament over when he feeU 
squeamish, it is the occasional whiff of a cigar. 
Then, added to the occasional whiff, were occa¬ 
sional catches of derogatory remarks, which came 
home to me as unpleasantly as did the tobacco: 
‘A chap with a sword like that should live up 
to it, and not grovel over a basin.’—And a 
quotation from the Burial of Sir John Moore: 
*He lay like a warrior taking his rest’ 

My spine, with the pitching and vibration 
of the vessel, felt not like a spinal column, but 
like a loose string of beads. If by swallowing 
the sword I could have acquired stamina, I should 
liavc tried it; but 1 did not think I could keep 
it down. At length, with a pasty face, blear-cyes, 
liver-coloured lips, a battered hat, a dripping and 
I torn waterproof, reeling, holding my ticket in my 
teeth, the sword in one hand and my portmanteau 
in the other, looking like a dynamitard every 
iucli, and at once pounced on and overhauled by 
the police and customs-officers, 1 staggered ashore. 
Having that sword was as much as proclaiming 
that J ha<l infernal machines about me some¬ 
where, and even my pockets were not sacred. 
Having tume<l out all my Insides at sea, I had 
to tuni out my exUrior pockets an<l portmanteaus 
now. It was monstrous. That was not all. I 
am sure a detective followed me to town. When 
I got into a hansom at Charing Cross, the sword, 
would go nowhere except between my knees, with 
the blade shooting up between the reins of the 
driver high above the top of the conveyance. I 
caused great amusement as I drove through the 
streets of London thus. « 

The sword is at rest now, lodged on my stair¬ 
case, and of one thing I am sure : no one is likely’ 
to run away with it I have lost curiosities, too 
tempting for specialists to keep their fingers from ; 
but no one will cariy away my sword. I shall 
go, but the sword will remain. 


SOME BURMESE SUPERSTITIONS. 
What on earth has happened in the village? 
I put this question to myself, for want of any one 
else to speak to, as 1 scramble hastily from 
under the mosquito curtain about two o’clock one 
morning, and go to the veranda to see what has 
prompted the peaceable inhabitants of Setgone to 
raise such an appalling din at this hour of all the 
twenty-four. The compound of my bungalow 
is skirted by the village, but it is far too dark 
to make out what has given rise to the uproar 
which has brought me out of bed; so 1 dress 
hurriedly, speculating on the pftbable cause. 
Eithei' a universal free fight is Sn piogress, or 
the villagers by comnfcn consent have-selected 
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this unseemly' hour to execute general repairs to 
their household cooking-pots. These are flie only 
two possibilities that suggest themselves to nty 
hali-awakened faculties, and the sight that greets 
my eyes when I reach the one street the village 
consists of, does not .help me in arriving at a 
•solution. Every house is lighted up with tin 
and earthenware lamps, and every man, woman, 
and child is actively engaged in the apparently 
purposeless occupation of making the greatest 
possible noise with the most efficient available 
meana Gongs, pots, huge wooden clappers, drums, 
trumpets, and other unmusical instruments, are 
in full chorua Every one is striving to drown 
his neighbour’s contribution to the general din, 
and players whose instruments do not demand 
the aid of their lungs, exert those organs with 
much diligence in the utterance of fearful and 
blood-curdling howla 

A large number of the male residents have 
climbed to the roofs of their houses, presumably 
to make their share of the noise as widely audible 
as they can; and every one is so completely 
absorbed in the pursuit, that I walk halt-way 
through the village without meeting any one cap¬ 
able of answering a question. At length a caper¬ 
ing figure reels up against me as it dances back¬ 
wards across the raised pathway in the middle of 
the street It is armed with a large oblong drum, 
and is hammering thereon a spirited baas accom¬ 
paniment to a tempest of shrill screama The 
musician pauses suddenly as I stop, and, to my 
surprise, reveals the features of the meek little 
copying clerk who, in the office, sits all day on 
his stool as quietly as a mouse. 

‘What is all this row about, Shway Tho?’ I 
ask without ceremony. 

Shway Pho looks sheepish, and stares ht his 
drum, as though he contemplated seeking refuge 
from my curiosity inside it. Then he grins 
faintly. ‘ The Burmese people think this noise 
is good to drive away the kola nah [cholera], 
sir.’ 

‘Oh, has any one in Setgone got cholera?’ 

‘All right now, sir—they are dead,’ is the glib 
but startling reply. 

He means of course that every one else is ‘all 
right;’ but Shway Pho’s limited knowledge of 
English often makes his expressions a trifle am¬ 
biguous. Further queries elicit the information 
that a boatman named Moung Lan, his wife Mah 
Khin, and a little boy of Moung Wah’s, have 
all succumbed to this disease, so inevitably fatal 
to the native it attacks. 

‘Where is Mounp Than?’ I ask, naming another 
clerk, whose steadiness and good conduct I fre¬ 
quently hold up to his juniors by way of example. 

‘ What is Moung Than doing to-night ? ’ 

Shway Pho explodes in rapturous giggles, and 
minffi with careful exactness to a spot on a neigh¬ 
bouring roof, whereon the decorous, the sedate 
Moung Than is seated, devoting all his energies 
to the fiagellation of a huge iron pot with a 
bamboo. Shway Pho’s malicious delight at being 
able to exhibit his senior in tiiis undignified 
position is intense. He has, like most of his race, 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and is greatly 
tickled by my undisguised astonishment at finding 
the ‘model c&k’ where he is. 

Tbs Ftaglah-sprak^g Barman does not like 
to be eaa^t jeuning in the superstitious doings' 


of his fellows, so, as Moung Than is too much 
absorbed in his business to notice me, 1 tell 
Shway Pho to call him down; and continue my 
walk through the village. It is the same through¬ 
out. Every soul is engaged with all his might 
in the creation and maintenance of the most deaf¬ 
ening and confusing din I have ever heard. 

Presently, Moung Than joins me, breathless 
but respectful; and we walk on together to a 
patch of jungle beyond the village, where the 
uproar is tempered by distance, and it is possible 
to make one’s voice heard without raising it to its 
highest pitch. You must always ask an educated 
Barman what ‘they’ are doing, when you refer 
to the employment in which he has been engaged 
with his more ignorant fellowa He is much 
more likely to be confidential if your mode of 
address implies that you consider him their supe¬ 
rior. It appears from his report that the Set- 
gone people are anxious about the cholera, for 
the Indian coolies whose lines are a few hundred 
yards from the village have lately had several 
fatal cases, and the three deaths amongst the 
Burmese had established something resembling a 
scare. 

‘ But what good will all this noise do ? ’ I ask 
in desperation. 

Moung Than hoarsely explains. ‘These people, 
sir, think that a had spirit has caused this sick¬ 
ness ; therefore, upon that account they must 
make jnuch noise, that ho may become frightened 
and run away.’ 

This was concise, and so far satisfactory; but 
the din was quite as brisk now as it was when 
it first" disturbed me, and 1 rather anxiously 
asked how long it usually took to frighten such 
spirits. 

‘I cannot tell,’ said my informant. ‘But,’ he 
considerately added, ‘wlien the people are tired, 
they will stop.’ 

That was something to be thankful for, at all 
events ; but they showed no signs of fatigue yet, 
and I made some remark of the kind to Moung 
Than. 

‘ Soon they will be tired; but this noise must 
I continue tour or five nights, sir—until the nat- 
soyevil spirit] is quUe gone, sir.’ 

'This was not reassuring to a man who worked 
hard all day and ehrued his rest at night; but 
there was still the consolation of knowing that if 
tho ‘nat-soh’ resembled humanity so far as to 
possess ears, and owned as much sense of harmony 
us a pariah dog, it would not voluntarily stay 
long. It was inconceivable that any spirit could 
ivithstand such a terrible notice of eviction. 

‘ Good-night, sir,’ said Moung Than, beginning 
to move off in the direction of tho village. ‘I 
shall now go to my house to sleep, sir.’ 

I walked leisurely back after his retreating 
figure, and it crossed my mind that the clerk was 
In a violent hn^ to get to bed. His haste was 
explained by his reappearance on his own roof 
delccheo and bainhoo in hand, doing his best to 
compensate for lost time. 

I returned to my bungalow, and presently the 
commfition began to die away ; individuM efforts 
became more and more apparent, shouting ceased, 
and St length silence onee more reigned over 
Setgone. 

Next morning discovered the villogerf again 
busily engaged on their roofs, bnt this time to 








repair the damage lost night’s orgies had caused, was a tiny figure of Gaudama in a sitting attitude, 
Tne frail tiiatches of dhunny and bamboo had carved in ivo:^, and not much exceeding a lai^ 
suffered severely, being by no means equal to sup* pea in size. tJnder my directions, my Burmese 
porting the proprietor in their caml^ls thereon servant had procured it from a ^phoongyee^ as if for 
m a high state of excitement Indeed, the general himself. 

aspect of &tgone was so dilapidated as to surest ‘ Does your honour alysq-ys wear it 1 ’ asked the 
the recent passage of a cyclone. man who had last examined the charm, and now 

1 believe * occupation of the mind and body’ returned it to mo in both hands, 
is warmly recommended as a means of fending ‘ I must always carry it in the jungle,’ I gravely 
off the ravages of an epidemic. How far the replied. * Are you thaynat hpee yourself ? ’ 
Burmese specific can be held to afford mental ‘Yes, your honour.’ 

employment, I leave readers to decide for them- He readily assented when I asked to see his 
selves, but oven Burmese ingenuity could not talisman, and produced from some remote comer 
devise a more cheerful and exhilarating means of of his clothing a very dirty bundle of rags as 
bodily exercise, so perhaps their method of deal- l^e as a racket ball, which swathed a little tin 
ing with cholera is less foolish than it appears, pill-box in half-a-dozen wrappings. The box con- 
Whether it was due to the energetic measures I tained a figure similar to mine, and was examined 
have described, or to the immediate closing of a with reverence by the men round, 
well whose water was found to be impure, 1 can- ‘Who gave you tbatr I asked, 
not say, but certain it is that for many months ‘ The pAoon^cc near Thitboungyee. I paid six 
Setgone was free from disease. Closing the well rupees for it.’ 

was productive of much grumbling in the village, ‘And are you quite safe with that one?’ 
as being a troublesome display of British pre- ‘ It is the best I can get other kinds for three 
judice. rupees; but they are not good; I should want 

‘If it was the water,’ said the old headman in many of them.’ 
his impressive way, ‘ why did not we all get He was wandering from the point, so I brought 
cholera ? ’ him back to it ‘ If I fire at you with my gun. 

Being bad at riddles, T could not answer this would you be hurt?’ 
simple question ; and persisting in my refusal to ‘Your honour’s gim always goes off,’ said the 
reopen the well, incurred niuc^i odium from the old man, rather resenting the prospect of facing 
villagers, who had now to walk fifty yards farther a gun he had not seen miss fire once in a long 
to obtain their daily supplies. 1 am afraid the day’s duck-shooting. 

Setgoniaiis regard rne still as a wicked impostor, ‘Well, then, what would happen if a dacoii 
who thus revenged himself upon them because fired at you? Would ho miss you"?’ 
he was kept awj^e for a few nights by thbir own ‘Oh, liis gun would not go off,’ was the reply 
wise precautions, in a tone of conviction.—‘ This is the lest charm 

The poor Burman is sadly bothered by the that can be got,’ insisted the owner plaintively, 
number of nnfs who perpetually hover about him again.* 

to bring misfortune and trouble upon his head; ‘His gun would burst,’ put in a gray-haired 
however, hy dint of propitiatory oflerings, and ])y Buriuan on the other side of the fire, in a sepul- 
studying the well-known idiosyncrasies of the chral voice—‘the dacoit’s gun would certainly 
more malignant spirits, so as to avoid woimdmg burst.’ 

their susceptibilities, he gets along fairly well— I handed hack the charm, and asked to see any 

much better than any Indian race. Besidc.s, others the men had with them. All had curious 
although strict Buddhists disapprove of liis regard devices tattooed on various parts of the breast and 
for the nats' feelings, it is generally acknowledged shoulders, an<l the majority had more material 
that the iireseuce of a phoungyee (Buddhist priest) charms inserted under the skin, where they 
or other pious man is enoiigli to render the bad formed smooth and unsightly lumps like huge 
spirits incapable of mischief.. And as wearers of warts. These the owners admitted liad been 
tlie yellow robe are to be found everywhere, the acquired from sayahs of the occult arts, and con- 
nats are less troublesome than might be expected, sisted of magic spells inscribed upon 8craj« of 
Indeed, if you go the right way to work, there ivory, silver, lead, and, in one case, gold. The 
are few ills and dangers of life that cannot bo more precious metal did not^ however, confer 
avoided in Burma. of the Wise Men have greater immunity from danger than other sub- 

such marvellous powers, and arc so willing to stances, the value of such charms depending 
exercise them for a trifling consideration, that it altogether upon the spells written on them, 
is your own fault if you run unnecessary risks. ‘1 should like to become dah hpee* (sword- 
I.became ihaynat hpce (^un-proof) myself for five proof), 1 said, after comparing notes on the value 
rupees; and nothing but •' foolish regard for of the gun-charms. 

appearances deterred me irom having another ‘Oh, that is easy. Your honour must eat the 
potent charm tattooed in red spots round my neck medicine to become dab-proof,* said two or three 
by a celebrated sayoh (teacher or professor), who at once; for all were now inter^ted in the dis- 
kmdly offered his services. I remained satisfied cussion, and were satisfied that my inquiries were 
with my gun-charm, however, and by showing it bonii fide. 

accidentally in camp one night, heard some in- * What is the medicine made of ? ’ I asked. 

Btructive particulars. Such a thing in a European’s ‘ We cannot tell. The phoongyee can make and 

hands could not escape notice, and an old^urman give it to your honour.’ 

near me at once begged permission to examine ‘I must get some at once,’ I continued ; ‘but I 
t feigned hesitation, and do not like to eat it’ • 

wim uifunctions to be careful, allowed it to be There was a slight laugh at this ^how of 
handed i^und to all the men. The charm itself squeamishness on my j:^irt,^d after a pause, a* 
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Tonnc man suggested that 1 might place it in a 
little Dag aad*wear it round mj neck. 

*It is not very good like that,’ said the old 
man who had first seen zny charm. * His honour 
might be wounded if he did not eat the medi¬ 
cine.’ 

^ The speaker was evidently regarded os an 
“authority on the subject, for the others murmured 
assent, and the young Burman did not press his 
proposition further. 

Ine ‘medicine,’ carefully wrapped in leaves, was 
afterwards brought to me as a present by one 
of my jungle fnends. It appeared to consist of 
dried leaves or bark finely powdered, and had 
tile faint smell one might expect from such a 
substance. There was only sufficient to cover a 
rupee, but 1 was assured that the quantity was 
more than enough, if 1 would only eat it. To 
satisfy the thoughtful donor, 1 undertook to do 
so, but my Burmese servant considerately stole 
the precious compound that evening, and so spared 
me the ordeah 

The Burman’s faith in these charms is very 
deep-rooted, and in spite of frequent and painful 
demonstrations of their fallibility, he does not 
seem to lose confidence in their mi^^ical properties. 
An excuse can readily be found for their failure 
to protect the holder, and even tlie injured man 
is the first to explain how it happened that his 
talisman did not nilfil his expectations. 

The late Mr St Barbc, who was shot by dacoit«, 
was credited with the possession of powerful 
eharms again^ violent death, for which he was 
chiefly indebted to his great stature and personal 
stren^h. Long after his cruel death, 1 asked a 
native official, in the course of a conversation on 
such things, how he conld account for the failui'e 
of Mr St ^rbe’s charms to preserve his life.- 

The man stooped toweu'as me, and in an awe¬ 
struck whisper, asked t ‘ Did not his honour the 
Big Deputy-commissioner carry his man to the 
' boat when he was wounded and could not 
w^k?’ 

1 ^sented. It was an act that would have 
gained a soldier the Victoria Gross. 

‘ The blood from the shot-wound fell upon his 
"honour; therefore, it was easy to kill him. His 
charm woe no use after that’ The man drew 
back, and shaking his head, gravely repeated, 

‘ After the blood from the wounded man touched 
his honour, it w^ no use—no use.’ 

‘ Then, if the blood from a bullet-wound 
touches a mau who is thaynat hpee^ his charm 
is spoiled V 

‘Yes; it is spoiled. He must then get another 
one.’ 

‘And is it the same with a charm against dah- 
wound?’ 

* Yes; it is the same.* 

The mau appe^ed quite satisfied that his state¬ 
ment was true, and was perfectly open in answer- 
ins me. It would seem that the blood from a 
dan-wound would destroy a dah-charm, but not 
one against the gun, and vice versl He was con¬ 
fident that his own talismans would withstand 
any reasonable test, but demurred strongly when 
I suggested a trial It would bo time to teat 
their virtue when he met with dacoits, he said; 
and laughingly declined to continue discussing 
the aut^'ect with so earnest a seeker after 
magical, truth* as 1 appeal to be. 


A book could readily be filled with an account 
of Burmese sui^rstitions and magic theories $ but 
I have contented myself with a reference to the 
two that come most frequently under the notice 
of Europeans in that country, and do not perhaps 
differ widely from the beliefs commonly held 
amongst other half-civilised races. 


INDESTBUCTIBLE PAPER. 

The rapid decay of paper from the attacks of 
insects and germs of decay, combined with the 
high price ruling for parchment, have resulted in 
an attempt to render common paper indestructible 
by special preparation in manufacture, care being 
taken that the antiseptic treatment shall not affect 
deleteriously the usefulness of the paper for writ¬ 
ing or printing, or damage any particular shade or 
colour it may possess. To this end, a chemical 
compound, prepared by the distillation of coal-tar, 
and known under the name of Kesorcin, is em¬ 
ployed, in the proportion ot one part by weight to 
two thousand parts by weight of rags, jute, straw, 
and the other materials usually utilised in paper 
manufacture. The resorcin is added either during 
the washing and cutting to which these ingre¬ 
dients arc subjected prior to their reduction to 
pulp; or, if found more convenient, the admix¬ 
ture can be made directly with the pulp. The 
oil of the Eucalyptm globulua^ better known as the 
blue gum-tree of Australia, is afterwards added, 
rendering the paper pleasanter both to touch and 
smell, and imparting to it a slight perfume. 
By such means, all fungi germs, of decay, &c., 
are destroyed on coming into contact with the 
paper, and the indestructibility of tlic material is 
insured. 


SHE FORGOT HER WRONGS, 

Tks, she forgot them !—Angry words 
That cat the heart like sharpest swords; 

Yes, idle foigot them !—Unjust deed-s, 

The wrong tl»at envy surely breeds 
In meaner natures; but no stir 
Of baser passions maired in her 
The conquering power of purer thought, 

Ever remembering Who had taught: 

‘ Father, tliey know not what they do; * 
Foi^ive them I ’—and she wished it so. 

Wrongs, she forgot them, one by one. 

Though never yet a kinduess done. 

A generous act, a kindly speech, 

W'ould seem her very soul to reach, 

And there remain a lasting thought 
To be with happy memories fraught; 

Unlike cold natures, proud and vain, 

In gratitude she felt no pain, 

But rather joy, which on her face 
Ite lines of light knew how to trace. 

I wonder, did she long ago 
Learn lessons of unfathomed woe, 

^That she forgets her wrongs alone, 

But never once a kindness done ! 
i CAMiLiiA CaosniLirD. 
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CONCERNING ENCYCLOPJiDIAS. 
What a host of questions there are constantly 
cropping up in the course of one’s ordinary i*eading, 
of one’s every-day conversation. How does M. Pas- 
t<*ur treat liis patient**, and the Emperor of Russia 
his neighhours ? What are socialism, crofter'*, 
blizzards, cantilevers, dynainitards, euchre, switch¬ 
back-railways, tobogganing, and theosophy f Who 
are Enun Rey, Daudet, Walt Whitman, Campion, 
Routl), Beekx, Begg, and Bubb Boddington ? 
Where arc Penideh, Baku, Batteiiberg, Saskatch¬ 
ewan, Angra Peqnena? Wl»o ai'c the llasqnes, 
and whence did the gypsies come? When was 
boyootting invented, the phonogr.qih, volapuk, 
and the bowie knife ? Who wrote the Letters of 
JuniaSy the Imitatioy or Shakespeare’s plays 1 

From thirty learn thirty thousand. It is easy, 
indeed, asking questions. To answer them is not 
80 easy, though the answer to nearly everything 
lu'« somewhere—in the columns of the TxmeSy in 
this or that costly folio, in a conMilar blue-book, 
in the pages of a scientific journal. What, then ; 
to solve every jictty problem must one run up 
to London and ransack the,book-shelves of the 
British Museum? Assuredly, some such a pil¬ 
grimage would often be our sole altemative to 
ignorance, were it not for the precious labours 
of a heathen Chinee and his fellow-encyclo- 
psodists. 

In 172C, when Diderot and D’Alembert were 
boys at school, there was printed at Pekin the j 
‘K'in Ting Kv. Kin tv! ehu tsih Ch'engy or Com- ^ 
plete Thesaurus of Writings Ancient and Modem, 
under the auspices of Kang Hi, the enlightened 
and scholarly Emperor of China. The fruit of 
forty years’ labour, it filled no fewer than five 
thousand and twenty volumes, with maps, plans, 
and illustrative designs; but was restricted to a 
hundred copies, one of which found its j\'ay in 
1878 to the British Museum Library. 

One might plausibly pronounce this tfie ftrst, as 
it is certainly the biggest, of encyclopue^lias. But 
during* the seventeen centuries preceding its ap¬ 
pearance, the ‘foreign devils’ of <he West had 


produced a score and more of kindred compila¬ 
tions. There was the llistoria Naturalis of the 
Elder Pliny, who pprished during the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a b. Its thiiiy-seven books treat 
of geography, zoology, medicine, magic, and half- 
a-dozen more branches of knowledge and ignor¬ 
ance. There was the Speculum Majus of Vincent 
de Beauvais, a Dominican friar who flouri&lied 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
who styled his work Speculum ‘ because it briefly 
contains almost everything he could collect frciti 
innumerable works that is worthy of speculation.’ 
It is divided into more than ten thousand chapters, 

' several of which, that, for instance, on Botany, 
are subdivided alphabetically—an approach to 
the niodern cncyclopiedic arrangement. There 
was the l)c Prujtrietatibm Jierum (On the Prop¬ 
erties of Things) of our own countryman, the 
Franciscan Bartholomew de Glanville. AVritten' 
about 13(50, this became exceedingly popular in 
its translation (1398) by the Cornishman John 
Trevisa, a translation of great linguistic interest, 
since in the eaily manuscripts and the various, 
printeil editions of it may be traced the gradual 
changes in the English tongue during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Again, there was Johann 
Alsted’s Encyclopredia (7 vols., Herborn, 1630), 
noteworthy as one of the first works bearing that 
title ; but so broken up, like its predecessors, into 
books, according to subjects, that it is difficult, 
often impossible, to light on what one is wanting. 
Huge treatises are encyclopaedic articles only in 
the sense that a ham and a quartern loaf are a 
potential packet of sandwiches. And finely there 
were the anonymous Universal Historioaly Geo- 
graphicaly Chronologicaly and Classical Dictionary 
(2 vola., 1703), and Dr Harris’s Lexicon Technicwniy 
or an Universal English Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (1704). Themselves descendants of the 
foi'eign dictionaries and lexicons of Moreri, 
Hofl’man, Bayle, and other seventeenth-century 
scholars, these two works may he deemed the 
first parents of all the subsequent race of English 
encyclopaedias, cyclopoMlias of arts an4 sciences, 
and biographical dictiotaridi. . * 
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The earlier of them, the Universal Dictionary^ 
has escaped* the notice of all writers on the 
subject; indeed, Mr Lyons asserte positively that 
Harris’s folio was *tlie first alphabetical encyclo¬ 
paedia written in English/ Yet the Dictionary 
deserves not to be utterly forgotten, for it is full, 
i concise, lively, and, all' things considered, wonder¬ 
fully accurate. ’I'liis, though one smiles at its 
statement that ‘the Arms of the Emperor of 
Japan we 3 Trefoils Argent in a Field Sahles;* 
or at the vagueness of the following articles: 
‘Abraham, a Bishop who liv’d only upon Raw 
Herbs, yet entertain’d others Hospitably with 
good Victuals and Wineand ‘Zareba, said to be 
a province of Arabia, of which, however, we could 
gain no exact information.’ The use of ’m for 
them gives a quaint ‘Harry Esmond’ flavour to 
the style; anu we cannot sufliciently admire the 
charity that concluded the article on James II. 
with this remark: ‘ Tho’ he began to reign well 
enough, yet the remainder of his Government 
being blameworthy, I will draw a veil over the 
whole.’ 

At this point, our subject naturally branches 
into as many heads as a hydmV, and nearly as 
many as those of an old Scottisli sermon. But 
we are not going to dwell on Ephraim Chambers’s 
Oyclopesdia (2 vols., 1728); on the epoch-making, 
revolution-causing JCncyclojiedie oi D’Alembert and 
Diderot (35 vols., 1761-80); on the EncyclojHcdia 
DrUannica (d vols., 17C8-71; 9th ed., vols. i.-xxiil, 
A —Ups, 1875-88); on Coleridge’s Fncyclo))a'din 
Metro^olUana (28 vola, 1817-45); on Knight’s 
English Cycbpeedia (23 vols., 1854-62); on f-Viam- 
ber/s Encyclopadia (10 vols., 1860-68; 2d ed., 
voL i., 1888); or on Mr Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography (vols. i.-xiv., A—D, 1885- 
88). Instead, we propose to offer some desultory 
remarks on encyclopa;dias generally and on the 
methods of their manufacture. 

Encyclopaedias differ like stars in magnitude. 
-They vary in price from three shillings to one 
hundred and fifty pounds; in weight from nine 
ounces to four iiuudredweights; in rate of 
development from a few mouths to more lliau 
a century; in value from minus to x —hyper- 
<«xceUence. Cost does not matter much, if only 
one is rich j nor ponderosity, if one is stout of 
arm j no, nor slowness of production, if one 
comes of a long-lived stock, or has children and 
grandchildren to inherit the early volumes. 
Under such conditions one might safely have 
invested in the Encyclopidie MHhodiqus (166 vols., 
178a-1832), or even in the still vaster AUgemeine 
EneyclopUdie of Ersch and Gruber, which, com¬ 
menced in 1818, had reached in 1888 its 168th 
volume, and still is not nearly completed. 

There is, however, one drawback to thf“«e 
monumental works: the ablest articles are aj)t 
in course of time to become obsolete, imperfect, 
absolutely wrong. This was true in the slow¬ 
coach days of our grandfathers; it is ten times 
more true in the present lightning age of change 


ineeDaw nau not yet ascended the Burmese 
throne; the Prince Imperial and the Comte de 
Ohambord were both possible candidates for the 
crown of Frmce; Hhnrtouin, ay and Gordon, 
wer»iUJn|8 little known to Englishmen; no bom- 
Burdmeat had shatteied ,the forte of Alexan- 


, dria; and Beaconsfield, Beecher, Borrow, Carlyle, 

1 Darwin, Dor6, ‘Geoige Eliot,’ Emerson, Fitz- 
r gerald, Gambetta, Garibaldi, Gortschakoff, Presi¬ 
dent Grant, Victor Hugo, Lord Iddesleigh, Liszt, 
Longfellow, Pusey) Ranke, Charles Iteade, Rca- 
setti, Dean Stanley, Trollope, and Wagner were 
still alive. 

Alive, but not therefore unknown ? 

Unknown at least to tho.se encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries which take no account 
of the living, which require that a man must 
have dieil, if only a half-year before, to be worthy 
of a niche in their Valhalla. We do not our¬ 
selves believe that this rule was really dictated 
by a TV’ish to exclude all matters of living interest. 
Rather its motive seems to be the fear that an 
article dealing with an unfinished career must; 
Itself of necessity be incomjjlete. Granted, it 
must; but so, too, must the bulk of the non- j 
biograpliical articles. An article on any city or ^ 
country, any branch of science or art, is seldom 
complete long after it has left its author’s hands. 
Write an article to-day on Bulgaria ; by the time 
it IS printed and given to the world, the whole 
face of aflairs may have altered ; Bulgaria, indeed, 
may be wiped clean out of the map. Concerning 
the dead even one can never feel sure of having 
said the last word. Wlio couhl have written 
a faithful account of Bothwell before the appear¬ 
ance of his Life in Danish by Schiernl Or 
how can a really complete article be produced 
ou Lord Beaconsfield so long as his diaries remain 
unpublished? H’o exclude Darwin, but admit 
the Darwinian theory; to de.scnbe Armstrong 
guns and the Bessemer process, hut tell nothing 
about their inventors ; to give sketches of German 
History and Tractariunism, hut leave out Bis¬ 
marck and Cardinal Xewman—why, this is to 
work at a sum with half of the factors omitted. 

There are hundreds, thousands, of other suh- 
jecte demanding the same nice judgment on the 
editor’.s jiart, it he would shiin the Scyllu of 
omission, nor fall into the (.'harybdis of repetition. 
Prom four or five of Ihe best and most recent 
works of general reference it were easy to frame 
a portentous list of omissions. Here are a lew, 
culled at random; the Ih-gents Murray ami 
Morton, Sir Thomas Overbury, the dramatist 
Kyd, John Law and*William Paterson, Philemon 
Holland, John Hales, North (Plutarch’s trans¬ 
lator), Prynne, Davoust, Qunpowiler Plot (the 
(lowrie Conspiracy in the same work gets thirty- 
eight lines), the Peninsular and Crimean Wars 
(the Thirty and Seven Years’ Wars have each an 
aiticle), Ascidian, Juggernaut, Mica, Coquimbo, 
Dettingen, Maelstrom, Mont Cenis, Capes Cod and 
Horn, Magdalena. On the other hand, you some¬ 
times find the same facts stated twice or thrice 
over in the very same work under such different 
headings as Boxing and Pugilism, Russia and 
Peter the Great, Catholic Emancipation and 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, British Navy and 
Navy (British), Borough and Municipality, Beat¬ 
ing the Bounds and Perambulation of Parishes, 
Annates and First-fruits, and Banner, Colours, 
Crescent, Eagle, Ensign, Flag, Oriflamme, Pennant^ 

I Pennon, ^Signals, Standard, Tricolour, and Union 
Jack. • 

Certain it is that there must he some amount 
of repetition, though it can be greatly miiSimised 
by means of skilful cross-references; certain, too. 
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tbftt no work can aim at telling everything, even 
though it does claim to Iw a ‘dictionary of uni¬ 
verse information.* Ail information is not valu¬ 
able. That imparted by Mr F. 'a aunt in Little 
Vorrit was decidedly worthless; so was that 
demanded of Water-baby Tom by the Turnip: 

‘ Can you tell me the name of a place that nobody 
ever beard of, where nothing ever happened, in a 
country not yet discovered r The Perfect Ency¬ 
clopedia (Utopia), anno Millennii) will aim, of 
course, at absolute utility—will tell everything 
that may be reasonably wanted about everything 
likely to be ever looked lor, tell it with the 
utmost conciseness conshtent with clearncbs and 
good literary style. 

Yes, utilitarianism—‘the greate«?t hapj)iue&s of 
the greatest number’—must ever be the editor’s 
first principle. If nine hundred and ninety-nine 
readers will turn to the article Shakospeai'C, and 
one only—ho doubtfully—to that on Sir Richard 
Blaekinore, then Shakespeare, in racing parlance, 
is clearly first favourite, and Sir Richard a rank 
outsider. Still, the wise editor M'ill, like his 
brother bookmaker, not overlook the outsiders; 
he will simply adjust his book to public opinion, 
and give Sh.ikcsjiearc, it may be, lour pages, Sir 
Richard scarce fourteiui lin(*s. 

Ah! but he’ll have to leckoii with his con¬ 
tributors. Rnng together the Dodo specialist and 
the high-priest of ilrowning, and leave them to 
settle the relative length ot their articles. .Their 
end shall be that of tlie monkey and the parrot, 
whose mistress one evening lelt them alone m her 
bedroom. Returning five hours later, she lieard a 
lamentable voice proclaiming, ‘We kiwi had a 
night of it;’ and behold! Alaster I’ug lay sight¬ 
less on the bed, both eyeballs gouged out by the 
paiTot, who himself drooped naked on the towel- 
rail, pluclve<l cleaner than over was medical. 

(inly readers may bo gentle; the editor must 
be stem, inllcxible. Let him he weak, and the 
articles on Unknown Tongues shall exceed those 
on French ami Italian. Rut, indeed, there is a 
class of contributors with whom there is no doing 
anything till a score or so have Ix^eu hanged for 
an example. There h your great autliority on 
Suffolk—a Nimrod lie, two-thirds of •whose article 
IS devoted to an crnn.rti'^ on fox-hunting, to an 
account of some memorable i-uii in which thirty- 
three hounds were killed by a passing express. 
(This one knows to be a lie, for in East Anglia 
there are no expresses) There is your nautic^il: 
eontributor. Vou ask him for lour pages on the 
Navy; instead, he sends you nine on the Armada,' 
which has long since received its allotted quota., 
There is the titled authoress, who begs leave so 
prettily to furnish a ‘tiny notice’ of the historic 
castle of her ancestors. H'lppoo’s sword is pre- 
sen’cd there, and on tha^ slender peg she hangs 
three whole columns of Indian history. There is 
the contributor who docs good work so slowly, 
that you have to drag it from him piecemeal, if 
indeed you can get it at all And there is the 
contributor who does bad work very rapidly, who 
composes by decomposing, and refurbishes stolen 
•articles with different language—the more ifidilfer- 
ent the less chance of his detection. ^ITor him, 
«ee the third act of Mr Byron’s Our Boys.) •There 
are many othera Like the mouse’s in Alice^ the 
editor’t tale is not seldom a long and a sad 
one. » 


I We have had encyclopa‘dias for the erudite, 
j encyclopsedias for the common-sensible ; why not 
a. Lunatic^ Encyclvjpaidia ? It might prove a 
I brilliant hit, as sup^ying a long-felt want, might 
even satisfy the never satisfied. It of course would 
put everything just wher^ no sane being would 
dream of looking for it—Wood-engraving at* 
Xylography, Roumania at Vlachia, Music at 
Schools of Musicians, (!)had at Ceadda, Stone¬ 
henge and Avebury at Ancient Monuments, Earth¬ 
quakes at Seismology, Cope and Chasuble at 
Overcoats, Bothwell at Hepburn, and so forth. 
(Only, the editor would have to be careful that 
he was not infringing a copyright.) It would 
lengthen everything that should be short, and 
shorten everything that might be long, giving an 
equal space to Keats, and Tannahill, and Robert 
Pollok ; as much to (lilfillan as to Brnntome and 
Robert Burton together ; twice as much to ‘Monk’ 
Lewis 08 to ‘George Eliot;’ and far less to 
Shakespeare tlian to Pope or T)rydcn. (Though 
here, too, it were hard to be original.) Then, to 
avoid monotony, it should give as many conflict¬ 
ing accounts of everything as possible; assign 
every event to at least two diflerent dates; and 
adapt fi'eely, ilaringly, from foreign authorities. 
(Varsovic and Warsaw, St Johnstone’s and Perth, 
Regensburg and Rtiti&bon, figure well side by side 
in one article ; and in describing an Italian town 
it hx^ks so idiomatic to speak of the Domplatz, or 
()f a Spanish townliall as nn li/itel-de-villr.) Lastly, 
the Lunaticf>’ Encydopccdia should revel in mis¬ 
prints and Roleci.-ms. So, by dint <d' the rarciit 
mgeimity, it might furnish a collection of glorious 
errata, whose obscurity should outdim even such 
gems as these: 


‘Thy pretty little town of Riggnr, •with i'naj#'Ktic 
loonung iji tho distance.’—Perhaps Tmto ITill was in¬ 
tend*-d. 

‘In the Middle Ages Gottingen was invested by the 
Moois.’— Uni{/c(/et/en mit JUauem nught by some be 
ruiuk-ied, ‘surrounded with walls.’ 

‘'J'he sjrtkc* used for spiking a gnn is twenty-seven 
inches m diniuoter.’—This seems large. 

“riie animal kingdom of Austria embraces wild boars, 
foxes, jackals (!), ottens,’ &c, 

‘The C(»untess was summoned in llecember ICSI^ to 
decipher them. She, h}ictt<r, rcjdied that she hod burnt* 
the only key she hail. J3oth she and Lome, hotccter, 
urinntted tliat they were in Argylc’s •writing. The cipher 
was, however, at length read hy Hjicncc.’—'J'his, however, 
IS hy no moans the first or tlu- last hoivever in the article. 

‘The boy jjean Jacques Rousseau] educated himself 
with the novels of Samuel Iticharilson.’—As the first of 
these appeared in 1710, and Jean Jawiueswas born in 
1712, ho must liuve been rathei an old boy. 

‘ A lacustrine expanse encmeturod witli silvan orna- 
tun-.’— 'rhis is how a very good gazetteer has translated 
‘ a lake surrounded with tiees.’ 

‘ In 1090, 'WUliam ITinco of Orange built the new castle 
of Breda. It was aftci*wards tho icsidcnce of Charles IL 
m his exile.’ 

‘ In 1529, .John Cains was admitted a student of Gnn- 
villu Hall at Cambridge, where, owing to the successive 
labours of lilrasmus, Sir John Choke, and Sir Thomas 
Smith, the new learning was being cultivated with great 
•success.’—In 1529, Cheke was just fifteen years old. 

‘Ho died at Schlagfluss, 13th October 182S .’—Schloih 
fuss in German means ‘apoplexy’—an odd name, even 
for a Gorman place. Wo should read, ‘ He died of apo¬ 
plexy.’ 

‘When Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, landed in 
England, after having teen rescued by Palmerston from 
the demands made for bb surrendorMhe proposed to 
receive this personage at Broadlanda.’—-One would hardly 
guess that * he ’ stands for Palmerston, and ‘iiliis person¬ 
age ’ for Kossuth. * * , * 
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*TIie chief oeca|:^iioD of the natives of Mecca is the 
weaving of cfid^eti of roses for the pious pilgrims/— 
Preoisely, iZoscnib-anz^. Put it might mean ‘ rosaries.’ 

' The Banda Islands have an area of about 7160 square 
miles.’—‘About’ is a vague word; still, ‘Behm and 
Wagner’ gives the area as seventeen I^glish square 
miiea 

’* Sydney Smith, bom in 1771 . * • » in 1780 was elected 
a scholar of New Oollcge, Oxford.’ 

* The present town charter of Hawick was confirmed in 
1545 by ^een Mary during a residence in the town.’— 
She being then two years old. 

‘Idiotic mistakes,’ says the reader. But, pray, 
dear reader, did you ever write for, or, worse etill, 
edit, an encyclopaedia 1 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAFTER XV.—THE PLAN E.\TENDS ITSELF. 

PoR three or four days, Elsie lay at the Relfs’ 
lodgings at Lowestoft, seriously ill, but slowly 
improving; and all the time, Mrs Relf and Edie 
watched over her tenderly with unceasing solici¬ 
tude, as though she had lieen their own daughter 
and sister. Elsie’s Ijeart was torn every moment 
by a devouring desire to know what Hugh had 
done, what Hugh was doing, what they had all 
said and thought about her at Whitestrand. She 
never said so directly to the Relfs, of coume; 
she couldn’t bring herself yet to speak of it to 
anybody; but Edie perceived it intuitively from 
her silence and her words; and after a time, 
she mentioned the matter in sisterly confidence 
to her brother Warren. They had both looked 
in the local papers for some account of the acci¬ 
dent—if acci<lent it were—and saw, to their sur¬ 
prise, that no note was taken anywhere of Elsie’s 
sadden disappearance. This was curious, not to 
say ominous; for in most English country vil¬ 
lages a young lady cannot vanish into space on 
a summer evening, especially by flinging herself 
bodily into the sea—as Warren Relf did not 
’doubt for a second Elsie had done in the momen- 
taiy desperation of a terrible awakening—with¬ 
out exciting some sort of local curiosity ns to 
where she hfts gone or what has become of the 
^body. We cannot emulate the calm social atmo¬ 
sphere of the Bagdad of the Califs, wheie a mys¬ 
terious disappearance on an enchanted cai-pet 
aroused but the faintest and mo.st languid p.as8ing 
interest in the bi-ensts of the bystanders. With 
us, the enchanted carpet explanation has fallen 
out of date, and mysteiious disappearances, how¬ 
ever remarkable, form a subject rather of prosaic 
and prying inquiry on the part of tliose common¬ 
place and unromantic myrmidons, the county con¬ 
stabulary. This strange absence of any allusion 
in the Whitestrand news to what must needs 
hare formed a nine days’ wonder in the quiet 
little village, quickened all Warren Relfs pro- 
foundest suspicions as to Hugh’s procedure. At 
Whitestrand, all they could possioly know was 
that Mias Ohalloner was missing—perhaps even 
that Miae Challoner had drowned herself. Why 
should it all be so unaccountably burked, so 
strangely hushed up in the local newspapers 1 
Why should no report be divulged anywhere? 

1 Why fthould nobody even hint in the Lowestoft 
Times or the Ipswich Chronicle that a young lady, 
of considerable personal attractions, was nnac- 
eoantably* icom the louidy ol a well- ^ 

[/ iS^wn &iffo2k landowher 8 


Already on the very day after his return to 
Lowestoft, Warren Relf had hastily tele^phed 
to Hugh Massinger at Whitestrand that ne was 
detained in the Broads, and would be unable to 
c^ry out his long-standi^ engagement to take 
him round in the Mud-Turtle to London. But 
as time went on, and no news came from Mas¬ 
singer, Warren !^lf’s suspicions deepened daily. 
It was clear that Elsie, too, was lingenng in 
her convalescence from suspense and uncertainty. 
She couldn’t make up her mind to write either 
to Hugh or Winifred, and yet she couldn’t bear 
the long state of doubt which silence entailed 
upon lier. So at last, to set to rest their joint 
fe^, and to make sure what was really being 
said and done and tliought at Whitestrand, Warren 
Relf determined to run over quietly for an after¬ 
noon’s inquiry, and to hear with hia own ears 
how people were talking about the topic of the 
hour in the little village. 

Ho never got there, however. At Almundham 
Station, to his great surprise, he ran suddenly 
against Mr Wyville Meysey. The Squire recog¬ 
nised him at a glance as the young man who 
ha<l taken them in his yawl to the sandhills, 
and began to talk to him freely at once* about 
all that had since happened in the family. But 
Relf was even more astonished when he found 
that th() subject which lay uppermost in Mr 
Meyscy’s mind just then was not Elsie Challoner’s 
mysterious disappearance at all, but his daughter 
Winifred’s recent engagement to Hugh Massinger. 
The painter was still some years too young to 
have mastered the profound antliropological truth 
that even u'ith the bett of us, man is always 
a self-centred being. 

‘Well, yes,’ the Squire said, after a few com¬ 
monplaces of conversation had been interchanged 
between them. ‘You haven’t hoard, then, from 
your friend Massinger lately, haven't you? I’m 
surprised at that. lie had something out of the 
common to communicate. I should have thought 
he’d have Ijecn anxious to let you know at once 
that he and iny girl Winifred had hit things 
off amicably together.—0 yes, it’s announced, 

' definitely announced: Society is aware of it. Mrs 
Meysey made it known to the county, so to 
speak, at Sir Theodore Sheenshanks’s on Wednes¬ 
day evening. Your* friend Ma&singer is not per¬ 
haps quite the precise man we might have selected 
ourselves for Winilred, if we’d taken the choice 
into our own hands; but what I say is, let 
the young people settle these things themselves 
—let the young people settle them between them. 
It’s they who’ve got to live with one another, 
after all, not we ; and they’re a great deal more 
interested in it at bottom, when one comes to 
think of it, than the whole of the rest of us 
put together.’ 

‘And Miss Challoner?’ Warren asked, as soon 
as he could edge in a word conveniently, after 
the Squire had dealt from many points of view— 
all equally prosy—with Hugh Massinger’s posi¬ 
tion, character, and prospects—‘is she still with 
you? I’m greatly interested in her. She moile 
an imhiense impression on me that day in the 
sandhills^ 

Th4; Squire’s face fell somewhat. ‘ Miss Cbol- 
I loner?’ he echoed. ‘Ah, ves; our governess. 

, Well, to tell you tlie truth—if you ask point- 
I blank—Miss Clialloner’e gone off a little sud- 
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dealy.—We*v8 been disappointed in that girl, 
if you will have it We don^t want it talked 
about in the neighbourhood more than we can 
help, on Hugh Massinger'g account, more than 
anything else, because, after all, she was a sort 
of a co^in of his—a sort of a cousin, though 
a very remote one ; as wo learn now, an extremely 
remote one. We’ve asked the servants to hush 
it all up as much as they can, to prevent gossip ; 
for my daughter’s sake, we’d like to avoid gossip ; 
but 1 don^ mind telling you, in strict confi¬ 
dence, as you’re a friend of Massinger's, that 
Miss Challoner left us, we all think, in a most 
unkind and ungrateful manner. It fell upon 
us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. She 
left a letter for Winifred, saying she was leaving 
for parts unknown, without grounds stated. She 
slipped away, like a thief in the night, os the 
proverb says, taking just a small handbag with 
ner, one dark evening; and the only othei- 
communication we’ve since received is a telegram 
from London—sent to Hugh Massinger—asking 
us, in tlie most mysterious, romantic school-girlish 
style, to forward her luggage and belongings to an 
address given.’ 

‘A tciegiani from London!’ Warren Rolf cried 
in blank surprise. * Do you tliiuk Miss Chal- 
lorier’s in London, then? That’s very remark¬ 
able.—A telegram to Massinger! asking you to 
send her luggage on to Lorn Ion!—You’re (^uitc 
sure it came fiom Loudon, are you 1 ’ • 

‘Quito sure!—Why, I’ve got it m my pocket 
this very moment, my dear sir,’ the S<]nirc replied 
somcwliat testily. (Wlicn an elder man says 
‘My dear sir’ to a \ery much younger one, 
you may take it for granted he always means 
to mark his strong disapprobation of the par¬ 
ticular turn the talk has taken.) ‘ Here it is 
—look: “To Hugh Massinger, Ftsherman’s Jo-.sf, 
Whitestraud, Suflbik.—Ask Winifred to Bend the 
rest of my luggage and property to 27 Holmbury 
Place, Duke Sti'cet, St Juiiiess. Explanations by 
post hereafter.—EiuSiii CnATiLoNEU.”—And hero’s 
the letter she wrote to Winifred: a very dis¬ 
appointing, disheartening letter. I’d like you 
to read it, as you seem interested in the girl. 
It’s an immense mistake ever to be interested 
in anybody anywhere ! A very bad lot, after 
all, I’m afraid; though slip’s clever, of course, 
undeniably clever.— We had her with the best 
credential.'’, too, from Girtoii. We’re only too 
thankful now to think she should have associ¬ 
ated for so very short a time with my daughter 
Winifred.’ 

Warren Ilelf took the letter and telegram from 
the Squire’s hand in fipcechlcss astonishment. 
This was evidently a plot—a dark and extraor¬ 
dinary plot of Massinger’s. Just at first he could 
hardly unravel its curiou? intricacies. He knew 
the address in Holmbury Place well; it was 
where the club porter of tlie Cheyne Row lived. 
But he read the letter with utter bewilderment. 
Then the whole trutli dawned piecemeal upon his 
astonished mind as he read it over and over 
dowly. It was all a lie—a hideous, hatelul lie. 
Hugh Massinger believed that Elsie was drSwned. 
He had forged the letter to Winifred to«cover the 
touth, and, incredible as it seemed to a stftiight- i 
forward, honest nature like Warren Relf’s, he had * 
nian^"<l to get tlie telegram sent from London by 
some other person, in Elsie’s uamtf, and to have 


Elsie’s belongings forwarded direc,t to the club 
porter’% as if at her own request, by Miss Meysey. 
4VazTen Relf stood aghast with horror at this 
unexpected revelation of Massinger’s utter base¬ 
ness and extraordinary cunning. He had sus- 

E ected the man of heartiessness and levity; h^ 
ad never suspected him of anything like so pro¬ 
found a capacity for serious crime—for forg(‘ry 
and theft and concealment of evidence. 

His fingers trembled as he held and examined 
the two documents. At all hazards, he must show 
them to Miss Challoner. It was right she shotihi 
herself know for exactly what manner of man she 
had thrown herself away. He hesitated a moment, 
then he said boldly: * These papers are very 
important to me, as casting light on the whole 
matter. 1 ’m an acquaintance of Massinger’s, and 
I’m deeply interested in the young lady. It’s 
highly desirable she should be traced and looked 
after. 1 have some reason to suspect where she is 
at present. I want to ask a lavour of you now. 
Will you lend me these documents, ior three days 
only, and will you kindly mention to nobody at 
present the fact of your having seen me or spoken 
to me here this morning ?’ To gain time at least 
was always something. 

The Squire was somewhat taken aback at first 
by this unexpected request; but Warren Relf 
looked BO honest and true as he asked it, that, 
after a few words of hesitation and explanation, 
the Squire, convinced of his friendly intentions, 
acceded to both his projiositions at once. It 
Hashed across his mind as a possible solution that 
the painter had bee.n pestering Elsie with to(' 
pre.ssing attentions, and that Elsie, with hysterical 
girlish haste, had run away from him to escape 
them or jierhaps only to make him follow her. 
Anylfow, there would be no great harm in his 
tracking her down. ‘If the girl’s in trouble, and 
you think vou can help lier,’ he said good- 
naturedly, ‘ 1 don’t mind giving you what assist¬ 
ance I can in this matter. You can liave the 
papers. Send them back next week or the week 
after. I’m going to Scotland for a fortnight’s 
shooting now—at Farquliarson’s of Invertanar— 
and 1 slian’t be buck till the 10th or 11th. Bnt^ 

T’m glad somebody has some idea where the girl is. 

As it seems to be confidential, I ’ll ask no questions 
at present about her; but I do hope she hasn’t 
got into any serious mischief.’ 

‘She has got into no mischief at all of any 
sort,’ Warren Relf answered slowly and seriously. 
‘You are evidently labouring under a complete 
misapju'eliension, Mr Meysey, as to her reasons 
for leaving you. I have no doubt that mis¬ 
apprehension will be cleared up in time. Miss 
Clialloner’s motives, I can assure you, were per¬ 
fectly right and proper; only the action of 
another person has led you to mistake her con- 
dint in the matter.’ ' 

I'his was mysterious, and the Squire hated 
mystery ; but after all, it favoured his theory— 
and besides, the matter was to him a relatively 
unimportant one. It didn’t concern his own 
private interest He mei’ely suspected Warren 
ilelf of having ^ot himself mixed up in some 
foolish love-affair with Elsie Challoner, his 
daughter’s governess, and he vaguely conceived 
tliat one ox other of them had taken a very .. 
remarkable and romanlle way ol wxVgRWnR \\ 
of it Moreover, at thalt precise moment his traia t|« 
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CAtue in j an4 since time and ti'ain wait for no 
man, the Squire, with a hasty farewell to the 
young painter, installed himselt forthwith on the 
comfortable cushions of a lirst-claM carriage, 
and steamed unconcernedly out of Almundham 
^Station. 

* It was useless for WaiTen Relf now to go on to 
Whit^trand. To show himself there would be 
merely to display his hand openly before Hugh 
Massinger. The caprice of circumstances had 
settled "everything for him exactly as he would 
have wished it. It was lucky indeed that the 
Squire would be away for a whole fortnight; his 
absence would give them time to concert a con- 
nccte<l plan of action, and to devise means for 
protecting Elsie. For to Warren Relf that was 
now the one great problem in the case—how to 
hush the whole matter up, without exposing 
Elsie’s wounded lieart to daws and jays—without 
making her the matter of unnecessary suspicion, 
or the subject of common gossip and censorious 
chatter. At all costs, it must never be said that 
Miss Challoner had tried to drown hereelf in spite 
and jealousy at Whitcstraiid poplar, because Hugh 
Massinger had ventured to propose to Winifi'ed 
I Meysey. 

That was how the daws and jays would put it, 
after their odious kind, over live o’clock tea, in 
their demure draw'ing-roonis. 

What Elsie herselt would say to it all, or think 
of doing in these difficult circumstances, Warren 
Relf did not in the least know. As yet, he was 
(ftily very imperfectly informed as to the. real 
state of the case in all its minor details. Rut he 
knew this much—that he must screen Elsie at all 
hazards from the slanderous tongues of five o’clock 
tea-table‘<, and that the story must be k^t ns 
quiet as possible, safeguarded by himself, his 
mother, ami his sister. 

So he took the next train back to Lowestoft, to 
.consult at leisure on these new proofs ol llugli 
Massinger’s guilt with his domestic counsclloiu 
(TV) i/e coiitimted.) 

^ THE BLIZZARD OF THE NORTH-WEST. , 
The word * blizzard’ -was finst used in January 
1860 to designate the wintry storms jicculinr to 
the north-western States and Territories, at which 
date one of the worst of these storms swept 
over the prairies of Minnesota and Dakota. Tlie 
blizzard belongs to the prairies of North America, 
as distinctly as The simoom belongs to the desert?' 
of Arabia; but the results arc more disastrous 
to human life. Every country is visited by 
storms; but in no other country than these 
prairies of the |fcth-weat do we read of blizzai'tls. 
They ai’e as ftsudi worse than ordinary snow¬ 
storms as a hurricane on the ocean is worse than 
an ordinary wind. Imagine snow driven by a 
wind “blowing at tbe rate of from forty to sixty 
miles an hour, with the thermometer registering 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero Fahren¬ 
heit. That is a blizzard! Fortunately, they do 
not visit ns usualiy more than three or four times 
in winter, and sometimes a winter is passed 
withoafe one oeing recorded. The loss of fitc to 
man and*beast resoltjng from these blizzards in 
jhe past has been appidltog; but never has one 


caused so many deaths as that which visited this 
section during the week ending January 14 of 
the present year. In this storm, it is estimated 
that over two hundred pople were frozen 
to death in Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

The first of these storms of which any record is 
found occurred on December 31,1863, when the 
thermometers in St Paul, Minnesota, registered 
fifty-two degrees below zero. In January 1866 
another of these blizzards passed over this section, 
and ill that storm Captain Field, together with 
twenty of the members of tlie 2d Minnesota 
Volunteer Cax nlry, perished while marching from 
Fort Wadsworth (now called Fort Sisseton, in 
Dakota Territory) to Fort Abercrombie. Again, 
in January 1873 a disastrous blizzard passed over 
Minnesota and Dakota, resulting in death by 
freezing to sixty-six persons. But tbe blizzard 
of this year proved the most disastmus to human 
life on record, chiclly because the storm came so 
suddenly and the temperature fell so rapidly that 
it is a miracle how any one exposed to the fury 
of the elements escaped. The morning had been 
bright ami sunny—indecfl, suc.h a one as is seen 
seldom in the depth of winter in this climate. 
It prcsenteil itself to farnnu’s and others as a 
good opportunity to visit the distant towns for 
supplies ; it ■was hailed with delight by com¬ 
mercial travellers who desired to visit their 
customers in outlying villages; children who had 
been unable to attend scJiool for days because 
of the severity of the weather, 8tarte<l out cheer¬ 
fully to the school-houses, in many instances 
more tlian a mile dl^fallt acro^-s the prairies; 
and stoitkmon and cowboys liailed the beautiful 
morning with delight as they saddled their 
howes and roile out on the nmgo to look up 
the cattle, in their cliurge. As noon ilrew near, 
light clouils gathered and obscured the sun, 
while snow fell gently; but almost without any 
wanxing, tbe whole appearance ol the heavens’ 
is changed. The light clouds grow blacker, the 
wind commences to blow a hurricane, the snow 
is whirled across the prairies at the. rate of forty 
to fifty miles an hour, and tlic thermometer 
falls to twenty and tliirty degrees below zero so 
quickly, that it seems as though no one exposed 
to the storm can eScape. Sucli w'as the fury of 
the tempest that men were lost a lew yards from 
their own houses, the snow being driven into 
their faces with so much violence as to blind 
them. The noise made by the wind was so 
great that where the members of a party became 
separated ti-om eacli other they could not hear 
one another’s voices even at the distance of a 
few yards. 

The experience of a commercial traveller in 
Dakota is worth recording. In company with 
about twenty passengers, he was about half-way 
between two stations, when the violence of the 
storm made it impossible lor the engine to piwh 
its way through the snow, which had drifted in a 
cut to the depth of three or four feet in an 
incredibly short space oi time. The engineer 
attempted to back the train to the shition he had 
left a sbdrt time before, but the snow had drifted 
on to\he track so as to render this impossible; 
and another attempt to run ahead resulted in the 
engine sticking fast in the snow, with t!he cold 
so intense thftt the pipes froze and rendered it 
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IN BANGERS WAY: A 

nselfiBB. All that afternoon, night, and the next 
morning till afternoon, the passengers and train¬ 
men lived in the coaches, comfortable so far as 
warmth was concerned, because, with a stove at 
each end of the coach and plenty of fuel, that wa** 
no difficult matter; but very uncomfortable otlier- 
wise, having little or no food, and being unable to 
see the telegraph poles only a few feet from the 
track, 80 vimont was the storm. As near as they 
could judge it was about nine miles from the 
nearest station ; but none of them had the desin^ 
to attempt the journey, at anyrate on foot, as long 
os the storm lasted. However, some time after 
noon of the second day some citizens from the 
nearest town courageously started out with sleighs 
to I'escue those in the snow-bound train. The 
transfer to the sleighs having been made, the. 
horses’ heads were turned towai’ds iiomc. But to 
drive with the howling wind and drifting snow in 
their backs was one thing—to face it, anotlier, and 
before the town was reached, every one in the 
party was more or less Iroat-bitten. Thu sleigh 
in which Mr Burdick, the commercial traveller, 
was riding was ujiset in a drift, and every one 
had to look out for himself and walk. Mr 
Burdick had been in several bad storms, but he 
says that when he gained his feet afhn* the 
upset, tlio storm was so severe that he wais 
blinded and unable to locate the hotel or decide 
which direction to take. He, however, struggled 
on manfully, wading through the snow-dplt us 
well as he could, bomctimes walking, at other 
times crawling, until he fell, nnnbh} to rise, ainl 
felt nnconsciousuess gradually creeping on, which 
he knew was a .sign that he was fred*/ing to 
death. Kortuiiately, one of the (»ther sleighs 
passed where he was lying, and he was conveyed 
to the hotel, where he was lesuscitated, but 
sullered from blindness for two days, as w’oll as 
with a fr()zeii face, ears, hands, and ieet, h’oui 
which he will not recewer entirely for moutlia to 
come. 

Another incident is recorded w’here a la<ly 
school-teacher leit the sehoolliousc with two of 
her pupils to go to her home, about a <iuarter of a 
mile distant. As they did not reach the bouse by 
the time they ought, a scaiyh-paily w’as organiseil; 
but no trace of them was discovereil uiilii after 
the storm had abated, whew the children were 
found frozen to deatli in tlie embrace of the lady, 
who had also perished. She had evidently 
struggled against tlie storm until its severity had 
exhausted her; but even then she had attempted 
to save the little ones by shielding them trom 
the elements with her own body. 

Incidents of heroic actions wciv not rare. Wc 
read of several men in one town starting out on 
foot to rescue the passengers in a train wliich was 
snowed-up onl^ a short listance from a station. 
These brave men, in order to find their w'ay had 
to take ropes and ioriu a line betw'eeii tiie 
telegraph poles; and by following this rope-walk, 
the passeimera were i-escued, ami just at a time 
when the fuel in the train was exhau^tcd, and 
after they had been several hours without food. 
The rescuers 8u6fered moi’o or less from •frozen 
hands and feet, but counted their sufl'erings as 
nothing when compared with the lives* their 
courage had saved. 

On^ady school-teacher kept her thirteen pupils 
in the schoolhouse until the violenoe of the wund 


blew the door down. Then tying them together, 
and attaching the rope to her own person, in order 
to prevent mc possibility of the norty becoming 
separated from each other, she took the youngest 
in her arms, and after nn heroic struggle gainst 
the blinding snow and ^Jitte^ cold, reached the 
nearest larmhouse in safetj' with all her pupils. ‘ * 

Fortunately, such severe storms as the one just 
referred to are vciy rare, in fact, as nearly as the 
writer can ascertain, this last is the fourth within 
the last twenty-five years that has been attended 
with fatal results; and although this section is 
visited by blizzards often three and four times 
every winter, the only way to account for the 
absence of fatalities is that in most of the cases 
the storms gave timely warning of their ap¬ 
proach. 

IN DANOEK’S WAV: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 

CHAVTEH V.—COSCLUSlOX. 

When morning dawned, the wind had dropped, 
and the storm-clouds were no longer blackening 
the sky; but the waves along the beach at 
Sliingle Point, impelled bv the rising tide, still 
made themselve.s heard. The ilaylight looked in 
through a cottage window; it lit up a small room 
—so small that the bed at one end, although only 
a little one, occupied nearly half its dimensions. 
Upon this bed lay Max Von Roun; and in a 
chair at the beilsidc sat Captain Satcholl. Tlie 
captain presently rose and drew aside the 
curtain. 

At this moment Von Roun’s mother came in 
and glanced anxiously towards the bed. ‘Still 
asleep?’ said she. 

The cajitain nodded ; then he asked : ‘ How is 
the brave lad who saved your son’s liie 

* Badly bruised, but in no danger. He is being 
well carc<l for up at the Six Hella. I have just' 
been there to inquire.’ 

'J’lus conversation, though carried on in a 
whi-^per, awakened Von itouii. 

The captain sat down on the edge of the bed. 
‘Weil, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer?’ and he placed* 
a gentle hand on the young sailopg shoulder. 

Von liouu looked about him with a vacant 
btarc. His eyes presently fastened upon his 
mother’s face. * Mother, how did I come here ?’ 

The woman tried to answer; but she sank 
down with a sob at the bedside, her sou’s hand 
in both her own. 

‘My lad,’ said the captain in a husky voice, 
‘you’ve been saved from drowning—saved off 
Shingle beach.’ 

These words brought a still more dazed look 
into Von Rouii’s eyes; but all Af a sudden his 
face brightened. ‘Ah, 1 rcmeiper, captain; I 
remember everything now.’ He raised himself 
upon his elbow and listened, llie sound of the 
waves broke upon his ear. ‘ Captain, I came back 
yesterday, in the face of that storm, because I 
couldn’t rest You can guess why.’ 

Captain Satchel! gave him a shrewd look, 
but said nothing. ’ 

‘It was midnight, and low tide,’ the youag 
sailor went on, ‘ when I first cdhght ‘ sight of 
the Cora. She was lying, with sonje feet of 
sea below her, wedged iff between two rockl 
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It was a bright moonlight night; but there was blowing over the cliff; and os the mariner 
was a wind ri«ng, and heavy clouds were coming walked towards the inn and looked around, he 
up, and 1 had no time to lose. I could sea thought of all that had happened last n^ht 
the waves breaking against her starboard side. A sense of gratitude rose in his heart—a sense 
The masts were gone: she looked like a hulk of thanksgiving for his chief-mate’s escape out 
that might go to pieces at any time. I hurried of the perns of that storm. 

lorward over the slippery rocks; but suddenly There was a horse and trap standing at the 
I became aware that some one was following door of the Six Belh, which the captam recog- 
me. I looked round : it was Stephen Walsh.' nised as Mr Norland's, fie was asked by the 
‘ Ah!' cried the captain. landlord to step up-stairs ; and in a private room 

‘ Yes; Stephen Walsh was coming up quickly looking out upon the sea, he found the ship- 
behind. I saw my chance. The clouds would owner ‘pacing the deck.' Cora was seated at 
cover the moon before he could overtake me. the window. She rewe as the captain came in 
I darted forwai-d, leapt on board, and hurried and held out her hand. 

below. The cabin still held together, but was ‘How can I thank you?' said she. ‘We have 
nearly half under water; the lid of the locker heard wlmt happened last night. It was all 

wasn’t an inch above water-mark. I had brouglit through my folly that'- 

some small tools with me, and I got the locker ‘Tut, tut!' interrupted the ship-owner. ‘What 
open in two minutea As soon as I raised the had you to do with it ? I '11 have no sentiment, 
lid, I could not suppress a shout of joy. The —Sit down, captain. The rumours this morning 
moonshine which entered through the broken at Southsea Bay were so contradictory and so 
skylight overhead showed me a small tin box; alarming, that we determined to come over and 
it was lying among some damp books and clothes, learn what really Jiad happened.—Will you go 
I opened it, and a large and brilliant diamond and see, my dear,’ added Mr Norland, taming 
was gUttering before my eyes. It like a to his daughter, ‘what they can give us for 
vision; for next moment those dark clouds breakfast ? I want to have a talk with the cap- 
obscured the moon: the cabin was in darkuesb. tain.’ 

But I had got my prize.’ Again hia face bright- Cora was only too glad of an excuse to leave 
ened. ^ Presently he resumed. ^ ‘I reached the them. Having given the necessary instmetions 
deck just in time to see a lingeiang glimmer about breakfast, s-he hurried out into the sun- 
of moonlight above the horizon, towards which shine and what was more natural than that 
the clouds were now being driven by a stiffening she should turn her steps towards the sea ? The 
wind. But this light dotted wdth stars ivent nearest way to the sea from the Six Bells ltd 
out, as the light had done out of the diamond, past a certain cottage. At the door of this cottage, 
and the whole sky was darkened. I couldn’t os Cora approached, she saw Von Roan’s mother, 
see an inch before me. I heard an angry shout; It would have been unkind to have walked by 
but I took no notice of that. Neither was Stephen without inquiring after her son ; so the girl 
Walsh nor was I in a mood to meet at such a stopped at the gate and said: ‘Father and I 
moment. There is no saying, if we had met, wdiat have driven over ; we could not resl. We heard 
would have happened.’ For a while Voii Roun such dreadful rejiorts this morning. We feared 
was silent; then he concluded in a few words, that Captain Satchell and—and others—were 
■*The tide had turned; and the waves, as I had drowned, I’m so glad it’s not true.’ 
reason to know, were already leaping over the Von lioun’s motlier, beaming with smiles, held 

deck. At any moment, if 1 didn’t get instantly the gate invitingly open. ‘ Won’t you step iii ? 
back to tbe^ rocks, I might be struck down Max was wishing, only a minute ago, that he 
and washed into the sea. I groped to the side, could see you.’ 

‘crept over the broken planks as best I could, The young sailor was seated in the armchair 
and got safely/)n shore. There was almost as by the kitchen fire when Cora came in. He 
much need to hurry over the rocks; for, as I was looking a little pale and worn, she thought; 

crept inland, more like a crab than anything but he appeared all the more interesting in her 

else, I heard great waves coming up behind me, eyes tm that account. Had he not run in dangeFs 
and felt the splash of spray on my shoulders, way to win her love ? 

In this manner 1 dowly reached my boat I The girl sat down without uttering a word, 
had taken the precaution to hoist a lamp to Before reaching the cottage, she ha<l, in 'her 

the masthead after sunset, and I could see it impulsive manner, felt an irresistible wish to 

shining dimly right away in the creek. At day- go and visit the young sailor. She did not know 

break it was nearly high tide, and I at once —she only surmised—that he had been in search 

put to sea. There was a rough breeze blowing, of the diamond. All she knew was that he 
and the sky threatened a gSe: but I hoped bad narrowly escaped drowming; and not until 
to get here before the storm; for the wind, as that moment, although Cora had known Von 
I reckoned, would carry me across in a few Roun since childhood, did she realise how deeply 
hours. I was within sight of Shingle Point she loved. But now—now that she was seated 
when the storm burnt upon me; and sdthough besi<le him—she wished herself buck at South- 
I stuck to iiie helm until the boat capsized, I sea Bay. She felt confused—vexed with herself 
had given myself up for lost before it hap- for her impetuosity. 

peneo.’ ^ ‘Coi'a,' said Von Roun, in an earnest voice, 

A knock now being heard at the door, Von ‘when I«leftyou the other evening—the evening 
Boibi’s mother went out to answer it; and she upon •‘which I brought you Abel Honywood’s 
nrwently caihe back to report that Captain letter—I made a stern resolution. ShaU I t^ 

. MtcheH was wanted up at the Sw Bells. you what it was ?' ' 

‘ It WAS A sunny morning, and a fresh wind The girl looked about her as if she had thoughts 
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of making her escape. But the door was closed, abroad—and there was some foundation for the 
and Von'’ Boiln’s mother, as if on guard, was rumour—that' he, in his jealous -passion, would 
in the front garden. Cora could see her through _not have hesitated to make an attempt on 
the window walking among the fruit-trees. She ‘his rival’s life had evil chance favoured his 
clasned her hands, and gave a nod at the kitchen design. 

S. ^ 1 A sL- _1..*_ /f_ l.»J ..,—1.. V.._ i-i-l 


‘ I resolved to find the wrecked vessel.’ 


Alter the new brig, C'ora, had made her trial 
trip, under Von Roun’s Uirection, the ship-owner 


‘ I was sure of it! ’ cried the girl ‘ I told gave his formal consent to his daughter’s marriage 
Captain Satchell so. He followed you ; became with the young captain. And so ‘ destiny ’— 

to Shingle Point on purpose to prevent you That hath t,. instrument this lower world 

from undertaking so-so foolish an expedition.' is m’t— 

The young sailor looked searchingly into the 

girl’s face. ‘Captain Satchell came too late. I settled the affair os Max Von Roun had hardly 
started from Shingle Point on this foolish expedi- daicU to hope a few short months ago. 

tion, aa you call it, at daybreak ycsteiday inoni* --- 

iog ; and I resolved not only to find the wreck TiTtr ppnPT?p<s *4 mi* ovniiMn 

—I resolved to find the diamond or never to PROGRESS Oh G\CLI^a 

return to England again.’ Cycling has now become an established institu- 


THE PROGRESS OF CYCLING. 
Cycling has now become an established institu- 


‘Then why,' said the girl in her old laughing tion m our midst, and the past summer has wit¬ 
way, ‘ whjr have you come back now ? ’ nessed the usual developments amongst those 

*To bring you this!’ and Max Von Roun put who go ‘out on the wheel.’ Makers have vied 
his hand to his breast and drew forth a splendid with each other in turning out beautiful and 
diamond, that glittere<l m a blaze of sunshine perfect work, with the ‘latest improvements’ in 
which burst upon it througli the cottage window steering or driving. The Oyolists’Touring Club 


as he held it up in triumph over his hea<l. 

The girl stretched out her hands impulsively 
towards it. 

Von Roun still held it over liis head an«l 
beyond her reach. ‘Stay,’ said he, significantly. 
‘ Do you remember ?’ 

The girl cast dc»wn her eyes. 


now boasts of more than twcnty-tlu'ee thousand 
membei's; one firm of large makers at Coventry 
lias, first and last, disposed ol upwaiNls of fifteen 
thousand tricycles of a certain pattern. The 
German makers, long dihtanced in the race, are 
now jiutting forth every effort to get a share of 
the ti-ade in bicycles and tricycles ; and if there is 


‘Are you fated—it you would be ha^py—to a fall in price this year m machines, it is not 
become the wile of the man who gives you ' unlikely that it will liavc been owing to German 
this V j competition. Over a thousand skilled workmen 

In a low, thoughtful tone Cora replied: ‘It is! are uusy in Germany, and it is calculated that 
my destiny.’ ; they turn out seven thousand machines a year. 

Von Roun held the cross towaids her. ‘Will j The annual number sold of English and German 
you accept it, dear Ocirn, from memacjiines together is said to be about twenty 
She rai'icd her pretty loving eyes to his face. I thousand. Many of the workmen in Germany 
He thought them far brighter than this diamond are Englishmen. Every considerable town has 
as they met his gaze. now its place for hiring or selling bicycles or 

‘Yes, brave Von Roun!’ cried she, throwing ! tricycles, and there are over a dozen newspapers 
her arms lound his neck, as she had often done or magazines devoted to this interest In London 
when they were children. *1 could wish for no and other lai^e town.s, cycles are largely used for 
better destiny than to be your wife.’ | business purposes, being made to carry goods. In 

Meanwliilc, Mr Norland and Captain Satchel! America, tricycles are used by every class of 
were liaving a perioua talk together up at the Americans from physicians to telegraph boys*; 
Hix IklU, The .shrewd old manner, finding the ! and it is reported that there are five hundred 
ship-owner in a good mood,;5eized the opportunity ' lady tricycUsts in Washington. * Medical men in 
to relate You Romi’s adventure in search of the | our midst have been recommending this exercise 
wreck. It was the most telling yarn he ever to ladies, with certain reservations, so that this 
spun. ‘ Hia conduct,’ concluded the captain form of exercise has in all likelihood even a 
' significantly, ‘deserves recognition. Rut thei-e greater future befoi-e it 


iis only one reward that will content him.’ 

‘And that is?—Ah, I underst'ind,’ said the 
ship-owner, ‘and 1 cannot deny that such men 
merit promotion.—We must build a new brig, 
^tcbell, and offer Von Roun the post of captain. 
That’s the first thing to be done.—As for Cora,’ 


The exercise is not limited to youth. At a 
cycling gathering at Coventry, last season. Major 
Knox-Htdmes, eighty years of age, was enpaged 
along with another gentleman on a tandem tiicycle 
in the difficult task of reducing the thirty miles 
record. Singular to say, the pair succeeded. The 


added Mr Norland, ‘ 1 shall not attempt to inter- i-eccnt cycling race with horsemen at the Agricul- 
fere with her in her choice. A brave honest tural IlaU in London u another development of 
fellow like Max Von Roun is, after all, the best racing which called forth much public interest A 
sort of husband.—What’s your opinion ?’ Roads Improvement Association has been started 

Captain Satchell’s opinion w'as tliat the girl for the purpose of securing proper road mainte- 
woulu never mariw anv one unless it was \’'on nance, and attention to finger-posts and milestones 
^im. ‘Stephen Walsh has altered hia* course,’ —all matters of great importance to cyclists, 
he added ; |and it will take him a l^ng time, 1 What is known as the ‘Safety’ or low two- 
should. imagine, to pluck up the couiuge cruise wheeled bicycle, w'ith the saddle placed between 


about in these waters ^ain,’ 


these wbeel^ made rapid strides popnlarity last 


I mariner’s words proved true. Walsh season. Its prospects appear to be imite as good , 

II wisely kept out of the way; for it got noised this season, and man^r cyK^Iists purpole taking, it J 
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up in place of the ordinary bicycle or tricycle. 
One of the novelties at the recent Stanley Show, 
London, was a tandem safety called the ‘Liijht- 
ning,* by Messrs Hall and Phillips, the American 
inventoiB of the machine. These ^ntlemen say 
that they have practically ridden this machine for 
eight hundred miles oli the road. Two other 
makers have introduced a novelty of the same 
description. Another, an American cycling inven¬ 
tion, which has been taken up by the Budge Cjrcle 
Co., Coventry, is the * Boadsculler,* which consists 
of two large wheels placed side by side, and a 
smaller wheel in front, as in an ordinary front- 
steering tricycle, but instead of being worked by 
treadles, is propelled by an action almost the same 
as that of sculling. A sliding seat, such as is fitted 
in racing-boats, is placed below the axles of the 
driving-wheels; and handles resembling those of 
sculls, and which are worked battkwards and for¬ 
wards in a similar manner, ore placed on each 
side of the sculler. The steering is done either by 
the feet, or by pulling one hand harder than the 
other. It is said to be as fast as a cycle on an 
ordinary road, with the advantage tliat all the 
muscles of the body are brought into play, and 
the rider always faces the way he is moving. 

We have just beard of two recent attempts to 
adapt steam to i-oad-cycling, although the law 
against driving steam ti’icydcs more rapidly 
than road-engiues may prevent their develop¬ 
ment meantime. The llev. J. Thomas, Jones, 
LL.I)., vicar of Curdwortli, Wiirwick.shive, has 
invented a method of applying steam to the 
propulsion of a tricycle. Wc are tohl that using 
one of Tangye’s vertical boilers of the size 
commonly needed to work a one-horse power 
engine, he obtained from it, ivith a piston ol four 
square inches surface, and steam at sixty popnds 

E ressure, as much as six horse-power, indicated 
y the friction brake. We need not attempt to 
describe here the novel features of the machine, 
£oi^ which Dr Jones has applied f<»r a pitent, 
and which was fully described in the Birmingham 
Daily Post in January last. In La Nature lor 
September 17, 1887, there is described another 
form of steam tricycle, the joint invention of 
Messrs Bbger do Montais and L’Hcritior. With 
one person, this novel carriage makes a speed 
of from nine to eleven miles an hour; with two, 
from eight to nine miles. The picture shows a 
iront-steering sociable, having a body of the gig 
type ; the riders have a footboard for their feet; 
the boiler, which looks like a small barrel on end, 
stands between them and the stuering-wheid, the 
top being almost on a level with the ndci-’s knees. 
The two large wheels are forty-seven and one- 
quarter inches diameter, the front wdieel twenty- 
six and three-quarter indies. The boiler is heated | 
by petroleum from a vessel which holds sutficient 
for ten hours* consumption. The water-tank con¬ 
tains water for two and a half houi-s, with(»ut; 
replenishment. At first sight, it Mould appear 
that a really serious inconvenience would arise 
from the driver’s vicinity to such a mass of heat' 
as a steam-boiler; but we have not seen that 
anything has been said about this, and possibly 
some plan may have been fallen on to obviate the 
appureot inconvenience. 

Df tile beneficial effect of cycling to tliose 
engaged in sedentary occupations, we can speak 
»perfencc. Open, air and cheerful healtliful 


exercise are the best tonics in existence. Eou do 
not need to be as ambitious as Mr Stevens, who 
journeyed round the world, to get the benefit of 
i the exercise ; a spin of ten or twenty miles on a 
good road will put you in excellent trim. For i 
the timid, the middle-aged, and for ladies, the 
tricycle is most useful. Of course, the bicycle 
being a single-track machine, is best for rough 
roads, long journeys, and great speed. Our own 
experience is limited to the tricycle, which we 
have ridden on all kinds of roads—good, bad, 
and indifferent. In the selection of a machine 
it is well to hear the experience of several 
riders. Each rider may have his pet machine 
and praise it hugely, or he may painfully ex¬ 
pose its faults. One must remember, also, that 
every new season brings fivsli improvements in 
m:ichiuc8 sold, and that a second-hand machine 
M'hich is constantly needing repairs is not dwaya 
a clicap machine. What with the spokes breaking 
and the tires needing fresh rubbers, a second-hand 
machine is often a doubtful bargain. Avoid what 
are known as ‘ tangent ’ wheeU, that is, wheels 
which ha\c the spokes tM'i8t.ed round and laced, 
instead of being ‘headed’ in. When one spoke 
gives way, the M’liole wheel is sent off its equili¬ 
brium. Admirable advice may bo had as to 
iiiiprovciiieuts, lamps, and everything concerning 
the pastime, from a perusal of tlie Cyclists’ 
Touring Club Monthly Gazette (139 Fleet Street, 
Tiondon), and other magazines and newspapers 
devoted to its interest. The guides and hand¬ 
books on the subject are too numerous to be men¬ 
tioned here. The work on Cychny by Viscount 
Bury and G. Lacy Hillier is a perfect cyclopaedia 
on the subject; while there is much curious 
inforniutiou in Spencer’s Licycles and Tricycles^ 
Pant and Present. 

In a sentence or two, we condense some goo*! 
advice for beginners, wliich we have gained by 
experience or gleaned from others. Before begin¬ 
ning to exercise, it is well to have a doctor’s assur¬ 
ance that there is no organic disease or weakness 
about the body which might render cycling un¬ 
safe. Choose the machine which is best fitted for 
your ago, weight, strength, and size, for the con¬ 
dition ol the roads you may have to ride, and 
which is in keeping with the amount you may 
have to spend. If spm© other member of your 
family, especially of the opposite sex, cares to go 
out with you, the purchase of a tandem may add 
greatly to the enjoyment of the exercise. Drive 
at first on level ground, at slow ^ecd, and only 
for a short time and distance. It is foolish to try 
much hill-climbing until the muscles are braced 
with the exercise ; this but proves discouraging. 
‘Never ride,’ says one writer, ‘for a record of 
speed or distance; ride not as an American, to 
be able to tell how much you liave done; nor as 
an Englishman, merely for the muscular pleasure, 
but as a German would ride, for the benefit of 
both mind and body.’ 

Never ride diiectly after a full meal; if you 
do, you will have a sense of oppression, and your 
movements will be more languid than they ought 
to be. Jt is well to di'ess loosely, and best in all- 
wooL The tricycle is the best liniment ever 
invent^ for joints that have grown stiff through 
want of use. A ten-mile run will throw your 
‘nervous depression’ to the winds. It leads to 
healthy action ^of the stomach and of the skin 
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and liver. We feel thankful for this form of 
recreation, by means of which one may drink in 
refreshment at every pore. While many make it 
a task and more toilsome than it need be, with 
most persona it strengthens brain and nerve, 
sweetens the temper, hardens the muscles, and 
inakes those who practise it moderately, hardier’ 
and healthier. 

IN A TURKISH CITY. 

SECOND rAPEJU 

Most of the streets in Scodra are far from being 
gay. The roadway is generally loose and pebbly, 
for it serves the double purpose of a road in dry 
weather and of a watercourse in the winter, when 
the Kiri overllows. At intervals, usually in front 
of some great gateway with massive wooden doors, 
are rows of boulders, which act as ste})ping-8tones 
in the rainy season for those who wish to cross the 
street The footpath is a raised causeway, some¬ 
times a couple of feet above the roail, in order to 
avoid the floods. There is no view at all; for on 
either liand rise high walls t)f cobble-stones, over 
which may perhaps be seen the red roofs of the 
houses they encircle, and the trees which beau¬ 
tify the courtyards and gardens kept so jealously 
guarded from the publn- eye. 

My own little cottage will perljaps seiwe as a 
type of the house.', in Si-odra. Like the rest, it is 
hidden away behiinl it*, high st<nie walL, and its 
gateway is a huge and iuipo'.nig affain like the 
entrance to a fortress. In front of the house is a 
bare little court^’ard paved with cobble-stones, 
an<l containing the well with it?, curious iiaud 
windlass for drawing up the water. For some 
reason or other, this courtyard is covered in 
autumn with a luxuriant grow'th of chamomile, 
which renders the hot air heavy with a medicinal 
0 <lour, and makes walking difficult except in the 
paths that get worn thi-ough the ina.'-s. It never 
enters into any one’s head to uproot this growth : 
it is there, and we accept it with resignation. 
Beyond the courtyard, and separated from it by 
a slight fence, is the gardoh. It contains two or 
three olive trees, half-a-do/.eri vines, and a couple 
of mulberry trees, representing the three stajihs 
products of Scodra—oil, wine, and silk. To my 
own exci'tions arc due the nnignificent crop of 
tomatoes, the green ])cas, the other vegetables, and 
the glorious mass of flowers in one corner. 

The house itself faces this little domain, and is 
a small one-storied cottnue, built, like the wall, 
witli cobble-stones from Llie bed of the Kiri, and 
plastered white all over. The roof is low ; and 
the eaves project far over the walls, giving shelter 
from the biiming sun in summer, and from, the 
pitiless rain in winter. On the ground-floor is 
nothing but a servant’s room, the rest being a 
wide open space, where wood, charcoal, iftid other 
stores are kept, and where the Albanians some¬ 
times stable their horses and cattle. Tftc house 
is re§Uy the half of a lai^er building, but was cut 
off from the other part many j;car8 ago. Th(^ 


open balcony which runs along the front of all 
the houses of Scodra, has been shut in, to make 
•a bedroom and an entrance-hall; while the ladder 
which formerly gave access to the first floor, has 
been roofed over and turned into a staircase. On 
this, the only floor, there are, besides the entrance- 
hall, two bedrooms, a sitting-room, and a kitchen. 
There is nothing remarkable about the other 
rooms; but my bedroom, which was in all proba¬ 
bility the harem when an Albanian family occu¬ 
pied it, is a typical native room. It is lighted by 
three small square windows, guarded by an orna¬ 
ment'd wooden lattice. These windows are about 
a foot from the ground, and only go half-way up 
the wall to where a broad shelf of carved wood 
runs all round the room, and is the general 
recex>tacle for every odd and end that can be 
stowed away nowhere else. Between two of the 
windows is the fireplace, a curious wliitewashed 
erection resembling a small shrine. The hearth- 
Rt<mc is a broad octagonal slab, and was used on 
grand occasions lor burning a whole log of wood 
at a time, as our ancestors burned the Yule-log. 
Opposite the fireplace is a deep alcove, panelled 
with carved wood ; and above it a sort of balcony, 
to wffiich access is given by a tiny staircase hidden 
in the wall. This recess once contained the 
car\’ed oak-tdiest in which an Albanian bride’s 
trousseau is stored; but now it serves as a ward¬ 
robe for my clothes, and as a convenient place 
for ranging my boots, over which huge rat3 
tumble and dispori themselves all night long. 

Next door is the kitchen, wdiere, w'lth the most 
jirimitive of stoves and two or three tin pots, 
.Simon the cook contrives to elaborate the mewt 
excellent dishes. I am proud of my cook, and 
with reason, for he is about the best cook in 
Scodra; indeed, on his own showing he is the only 
one. Occasionally he becomes inflated with pride, 
and gets restive, but is quickly brought to reason 
by the threat of sending to Trieste for a cook. 
Of course 1 have no such absurd intention; but 
Simon is given over to the idea so prevalent 
among the lower cla.sscs abroad, that the Bank of 
England cellars arc full of new sovereigns, and 
that Englii^hmen have only got to go and take 
a few shovelfuls when they want money for any 
of their mad freaks. But then many educated 
foreigners will assert with all seriousness that 
England does everything with gold, and that even 
our soldiers never tight, but bribe the enemy 
to run away, as a French paper h persuaded they 
did at Tel-el-Kebir. Simon has a wife and family 
somewhere in the town, and does not sleep in tlie 
house, but disappears soon after dinner to reappear 
early the next morning. 

Unlike the cook, wdio is an Albanian, Achmet, 
my personal servant, is a pure Turk. He is what 
corresponds to a university graduate in Turkey ; 
but still, though he is a learned man, and writes 
his intricate language fluently, he does not disdain 
to put his entire energies into service for the 
time being. And energies they are. He has none 
of the gravity of a Turk^ and no one ffias overset j 
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seen him walk. Correctly attired ia a dark suit, 
and with bis fez stioking straight np on his head, 
he goes about his marketing errands at a gai^ 
. half shuffle, half trot, his beady little brown eyes 
glittering, and his umbrella tucked tightly under 
his arm after the manner of Mr Paul Pry. 
During the Russo-Tnrkish war, he managed to 
become the government’s creditor for a consider¬ 
able sum, just at the time when all government 
debts were being paid in GaimieSf or paper money, 
when they could no longer be postponed. For a 
long time the worthy Achmet’s importunities were 
met with fair woms; but as he at last became 
wearisome, he was given an order for his money on 
the treasury of the vilayet of Scodra, to insure his 
leaving Constantinople. He arrived almost penni¬ 
less in Scodra, where the governor, who had not 
been able to pay his troops for months, and who 
did not know where to turn for supplies of food 
for his men, treated the order on his empty trea¬ 
sury with scant ceremony. Poor Achmet was 
now at his wits’ end ; he fell ill from sheer priva¬ 
tion, and was taken to the military hospital, 
where, when he gi*ew stronger, he acted as general 
servant for his daily bread. This was liis darkest 
hour. He had lost everything but a ragged suit 
of clothes, and the papers that proved the gov¬ 
ernment’s indebtedness to him ; when one day 
he heard that the Austrian vice-consul had dis¬ 
missed his servant and was looking for another. 
Achmet at once applied for the place ; but was 
miserable an object, and so ignorant of European 
ways, that it was with great hesitation the vice- 
consul allowed him to come for a week or two on 
trial, as there was no one else to be ]ia<l. In 
a month, Achmet liad become a very different 
being: his illness, brought on by hunger and 
despair, had completely ltdt him ; he had bopglit 
a neat dark suit of clothes with his first wages, 
and had become so excellent and trustworthy a 
servant, that his master would not have parted 
with him under any con8i<leration. When the 
Austrian left Scodra, Achmet came to me ; and 
a more faithful and hard-working servant no 
man was ever blessed with in the East or else¬ 
where. 

• A very little way off lives the consul who 
watches over the interests of the empire of China 
in ScodriL He is an amiable, shy, little man, 
wh(»e pasty complexion gives lum tlic appear¬ 
ance of having Ix^n parboiled. His official resi¬ 
dence is a hnge barrack not long erected, about 
which the poor little consul used to wander like 
a forlorn ghost. His chief friend and confidant 
is his dragoman, a worthy native of the town, 
whose eldest daughter has been educated in 
Europe. The lonely consul saw this girl, who 
had returned to her cottage home dressed in 
European costume, and speaking French with con- 
, siderable fluency; but for a long while he kept 
his thoughts to himself. The poor child felt 
natumllv rather like a fish out of water when she 
returned home, for she had become quite accus¬ 
tomed to European ways; while lier mother and 
two sisters still clung to their loose Turkish 
trousers and oriental halxts. But the fairy 
Prince was at hand. The little consul saw and 
loved; but the functionaries of the Chinese em- 
pfire are not allowed to contract marriages at 
random, and without the leave of their imperial 
. master; so'’the lover wisely kept his own counsel, 


and sent in a formal application.to his chiefs for 

E ermission to marry a girl with whom he had 
ardly exchanged two words in his life. In due 
time an imposing parchment arrived granting the 
req^uired indulgence, and sealed with an imperitd 
seal of portentous dimensions. The next day 
the consul placed the precious document and 
envelope carefully into an inner pocket, and set 
off to pay a visit to his dragoman. The object 
of his affections was not in the room, so he timidly 
inquired after her. In the East, the head of a 
house assumes an extremely apologetic attitude 
towai'ds a guest when speaking of his womankind, 
and considers a wife rather a thing to be ashamed 
of; but as his daughter had been educated alia 
Franca, the dr^oman bowed so far to European 
customs as to summon her. The consul did not 
waste words—perhaps he could not trust himself 
to speak; but he pulled the enclosure from bis 
pocket and thrust it into the girl’s hands, saying 
simply : ‘ Head it’ Speechless with astonish¬ 
ment, she opened the document, and, stumbling 
through the preamble, saw, to her utter amaze¬ 
ment, that the emperor granted permission to his 
trusty servant the consul to marry the lady 
mentioned in his application. It was perhaps 
the most original situation ever imagined. 

The consul broke the bilcnce. ‘I have my 
august master’s permission: what is your 
aiihWer'r 

Staininering something about consulting her 
parents^ the girl rushed from the room; and lit*r 
suitor, picking up his precious papers, took his 
leave. 

The rest may he casilv imagined. Consuls 
do not grow on wayside hedges. The family’s 
acceptance was quickly notified to the lover; 
and he, prompt and decided in action, install I ly 
secured the services of the priest Every obstacle 
was overcome ; the greatest secrecy was observed ; 
and on the Sunday following this unique pro¬ 
posal, a little procession left the dragoman’s house 
soon after sunset First marched the cacas, 
gorgeous in his scarlet uniform, carrying a 
lantern in his hand, and too pliilosophicai to 
betray any astonislimeut at tlie curious customs 
of the Franks. Then came the consul in his 
best black broadcloth frockcoat and billycock 
hat, with his bride leaning on his arm. Imme¬ 
diately behind the happy pair came the bn'de’s 
two sisters, in Albanian drcssi's, shuffling along 
in their loose slippers, and with their full silken 
trousers rustling with aggressive newness, giggling 
behind their veils at the double impropriety of 
being out after dark and of seeing their sister 
leaning on a man’s arm just like a Frank. The 
father and mother of the bride brought up the 
rear. The priest was waiting for the pai’ty ; and 
the consul was married to his dragomans daughter 
before more than half-a-dozen people in the city 
knew that there was ever an engagement between 
tbem. 

The next day, the fact came out; and the 
gossip and amazement it excited were to be 
remembered; all the principal Christian mer¬ 
chants deeply regretting that their daughters had 
not been ^ducated alia Franca, and resolving to 
rectify tke mistake with the least possible delay. 
These good resolutions soon passed away when 
the nine days’ wonder was over j but my nei^h- 
.bour remains ^ith an amiable wife, and with 
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the satisfaction of having achieved the most 
unique proposal and wedding that ever entered 
the mind of man to conceive. 

The other consuls are not men of such start- 
lin<T originalitj. One of them has a skittle alley 
.in liis garden; and once a week throughout the 
summer, consttis-general and pashas, consuls and 
beys, vice-consuls and Homan Catholic priests, 
vie with one another in bowling a heavv call at 
the nine skittles at the other end of the alley. 
It is a capital amusement, os it combines gentle 
excitement and a certain amount of bodily exer¬ 
cise without the trouble of moving out of the i 
shade of the spreading mulberry tree. At the 
other end. an Albanian gardener fags for us, and 
trundles oack the ball with prodigious energy 
and never-ceasing grins. The representative of 
Andorra alone does not patronise these gaieties. 
He is an ill-tempered little man, with a hook 
nose and a heavy moustache, and often profits 
by the whole European colony being engfigcd 
at skittles, to pay one of his imfi*equent visits. 
On returning home one day, I found his visiting 
curd sticking out of a crack in my great outer 
gate. He knew I was out, but would not pene¬ 
trate into the couityard, lor fear I should return 
and catch him before he could make bis escape. 

I keep that card as a memorial of the high 
breeding shown by an official of the republic of 
Andorra. 

For some reason or other, the kingdonf of the 
Morea has a representative here. It is true that 
there is nothing for him to do; but that is just 
ns well, for all the summer he is a pi^oner in 
his rooms. It is far too hot to go out except 
just belore sunset, and at that hour he dare not 
btir, for tlie cattle arc then driven in Irom tlio 
pastures outside tlie city, and he has a mortal 
terror of cows. Ills predecessor nearly lost his 
life by rashly attempting to imitate the English, 
and tiike a cold bath directly alter leaving his 
bed. He tried the experiment on one ol the 
liottest days in summer; but the shock was so 
great that he retired shivering to his bed, and 
never repeated the attempt. He was quite right; 
it is a dangerous thing lor a man of nearly forty 
to upset the habits of a lifetime, and use any¬ 
thing to wash in lai-ger thui\ a soap-dish. 

THE MONTH: 

BCIBNCB AND ARTS. 

The Secretaiy of the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company has written an important 
letter^ to the 7'imcs bearing upon the subject of 
electric illumination. lie urges that electric 
lighting is now possible md practicable, and that 
only need legislation and the removal of the 
disabilities pressed upor manufacturers and others 
by a former Act of Parliament to obtain the 
great boon of a brilliant and jmre light. He 
tells us that althoiigh tliere is not a single central 
station in the United Kingdom lighting the whole 
of any given ai*ea, such stations arc common in 
America from New York to San Frmicisco, and 
are to be found at Berlin, Vienna, an<^ many 
other cities of Europe, He further states that 

II a« Electric Lighting Act rendering central 
stations possible be passed during the present 
session ol Paidiument, it will give immense im¬ 


petus to the electrical trade ; and. that within a 
couple of rears of the passing of such an Act, 
•some one hundred thousand persona would find 
healthy and profitable employment. There is no 
doubt that these remarks are founded upon fact 
It recently came to our*knowledge that at twa 
large paper-mills in Lancashire where the electric 
light has been adopted there is a saving of 
twenty-five per cent on the cost of the gas pre¬ 
viously used. We may also state that at Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, an Electric Lighting Company 
which has been in existence for more than a 
year has earned a dividend of five per cent on 
its subscribed capital, and that additional capital 
is rapidly being subscribed for, so that the system 
may be much extended. 

We hear of so many cases of bui^lary in which 
the offcnilers get off ‘scot-free* with valuable 
booty, that we are pleased to notice the intro¬ 
duction of a Mechanical Burglar Alarm which 
seems to be botli simple and efiectivc. It consists 
of a rotating barrel containing a spring, which is 
coiled within it after the manner of a spring 
blind roller. To tin's barrel is attached a bell, 
which rings loudly directly the barrel begins to 
turn. The contrivance la held in check by a long 
cord which can lie stretcheil in front of windows 
or doors, when a burglarious entry is likely to be 
made, and fastened to a catch-pm at any con¬ 
venient point. Slight pressure upon this cord 
will release it from its pin, when the spring will 
I cause the barrel to revedve and the bell to ring. 
The apparatus also acts as a fire-alarm, for'it 
stands to reason that if the cord be severed by 
burning, tlie bell will immediately be caused to 
ring. This useful invention is being introduced 
by l\Ir Maser, of 31 Southampton Sti'eet, London. 

According to some interesting researcliea by two 
French physiologists, it seems that the lungs of 
animals, even when in a state of perlect health, 
give oft, besides carbonic acid, a decided poison, 
which IS very prejudicial to animal life. It is 
believed that it is this poison that renders a 
confined atmosphere so unliealtliy and dangerous. 
The carbonic acid expired docs not wholly account 
for the particular eflects which have been noted 
by tliese experimenters. 

A singular e.^plo.«Jon lately occurred at the 
town of Iloehester in the state of New York. 
A Company there, which supplied the gas-works 
of the town with naphtha, pumped this infiam- 
mable liquid through a pipe two miles in length, 
wliich passed through the centre of the town. 
For some unexplained reason this pipe burst, and 
the naphtha got into the sewers to the mnount 
of about fourteen thousand gallons. The vapour 
caught fire, and flames hurst through the pave¬ 
ments in the streets and caused a number of 
explosions, which unfortunately led to fatal 
results. 

Professor Milne, whose researches in earth¬ 
quake phenomena are so well known, has in the 
Transactions of the Seismological Society of 
Japan called attention to a result of earthquake 
which before has not met with the attention it 
deserves. He states that the gradual increasing 
terror has developed generation after generation 
in a nation subject to these tengble convulsions 
of nature, and that these terrors cannot but have 
a permanent effect npon tlie nation af lai^e. |Ie 
tells us that the sui^vors of the earthquake at 
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Manila in 188Q said that they had lived ten years 
in a minute. Again, at (’luo, a year later, whole 
communities suddenly suffered terrors which iif 
many cases amounted to madness; and for years 
after such a catastrophe, every tremor of the 
farth would produce a- panic. Professor Milne 
believes that the effect of earth-disturbances upon 
the human race generally has been very great j 
and he further says, that if those forces which 
have been common in South America were 
turned loose in England or Germany, they 
would ultimately produce nations Avith no idea 
of permanency, and among whom everything 
intellectual would collapse—a result which would 
sink Germans and Engushinen to the lowest level 
in the ranks of civilised communities. 

We have heard at different times so many 
panaceas for sea-sickness, all of which have dis¬ 
appointed expectation, that we are loath to give 
credence to a new one. It is stated, however, 
that the great remedy has at lust been found in 
a substance winch is called Anti-pyrene, one more 
product from that inexhaustible conjurer’s bottle 
called coal-tar. This new remedy it is said has 
been administered with the best results, and is 
actually now being sold in little tablets of five 
grains each, which can easily be kept in the waist¬ 
coat pocket 

We have all learned to admire the great talent 
of Japanese artists, the chief charm of whose Avork 
is that they get their inspiration direct from 
nature; indeed, in some respects they may be 
said to be closer observers of iiatui’C tlian Euro¬ 
peans, notably in the case of the represimtation 
of fiying birds, which, as we have pomled out 
before, they show with the wings sometimes in 
a downwam position, AA'hich is strictly in accord¬ 
ance with nature, as has lately been proved by 
numerous instantaneous photographs. But with 
all our admiration for the Japanese, Ave can hardly 
endorse tlie opinion of one of their Commissioners, 
who some eighteen months ago avus deputed by 
their goA’ernment to visit the various art-centres 
of Europe and America. The deputation of Avhich 
this official was a member has now returned to 
Japan, and lias given in a Rciiort, which, com¬ 
pressed into one paragraph, says ‘that Japanese 
art is the only liAdng art in the world to-day.’ 
This Japanese critic further states that there *is 
almost no such thing to-day as good European 
design, the capacity for designing having died out 
several centuries ago. This is indeed discouraging 
news for those who have believed in the forward 
progress of our various Art Schools throughout 
the counU'y. Let us hope that it is not quite 
true. 

Some very curious experiments have recently 
been made by Major King of the Engineer Corps, 
United States. He has converted a pair of large 
cannon, each weighing more than twenty tons, 
into an electro-magnet, by cros.sing their ends 
with a bundle of iron rails, and placing coils of 
wire around their muzzles in connection with a 
dynamo-machine. The effects obtained from this 
noArnl magnet ai’e very wondferful, os is shown by 
certain photographs which are reproduced in the 
ScienHfic American, In one of tlic&e jihotographs 
we see a string of four fifteen-inch shells, each 
weighing three hundred and twenty pounds, sus- 
p|paed fnSm the muscle of one of the guns, 
ihese shells ore hung onJ upon the other, just 


as four tacks might be held up upon a toy-magnet 
Some other very novel effects have been obtained 
from tliis enormous ma^et 

According to the Mectridanf an ogreement 
has been entered into whereby London ivill be 
brought by telephone within sneaking distance of 
the Imdland counties, and ultimately also of the* 
north of England. The details have not yet 
been elaborated; but it is said that Birmingham 
and Ijondon will be able to converse together very 
shortly. 

Wo have heard so much from different sources 
about the abuse of tea as a beverage, that we are 
glad to note that Professor See, in a lecture lately 
delivered at the Hdtel-Dieu, Paris, upon the diet 
of patients, referred to tea os the best of bever¬ 
ages. Ho asserts that it is the best digestive 
known, provided that it is drunk shortly after 
being infused. He ridicules the idea of tea being 
injurious, and says that it is the best fluid upon 
which to maiutain intellectual activity. , 

The task of moving a house bodily from one 
situation to another is one which has been under¬ 
taken more than once, especially in America. 
But it is not often that an enterprise of the kind 
has been attempted on such a scale as is now 
contemplated at Coney Island, New York. Here 
there is a building called the Hotel llriyldony which, 
like many other houses, has, in spite of a very old 
axiom regarding the futility of such a mode of 
building, been erected on the sand. At tlie par¬ 
ticular point AA'hcro it stands, the sea is rapidly 
eiKU’oaching, ami the ownei’s of llie hotel have 
made u^ their minds—as they cannot keep the 
AvaA’es back—to remove their premises out of their 
reach. For this purpose, the hotel, which Aveighs 
live thousand tons and is three stones high and 
Avhich has a frontage of four hundred and sixty 
feet, is to be cut up into three sections, and moved 
auay on a r.iilway coiislructed underneath it, by 
a dozen or more engines. A bathing pavilion of 
smaller size is to be carted away lu a similar 
la'-luou. We are indebted to our contemporary 
iron for these particulars. 

The occurrence of mjvterious fires in cargoes of 
cotton has often forme<l the subject of remark, 
and many reasons have been suggchted to explain 
them, that of .spontaneous combufation being the 
theory generally adopted. The Board of Ti-ade 
has recently caused an inquiiy to be made into 
a fire Avhich occurred last December on the ship 
Ilavjardcu, and the result of this inquiry points to 
incendiarism. Several matches have been found 
m the remains of the cotton bales which have 
been examined, and the presumption is that these 
matches AA*ere placed purwsely among the cotton 
by the men A^’ho stoweu the car^o in the ship. 
The inducements for the destruction of a vessel 
before it leaves port are not at first apparent; but 
it is explained by one Avitness that a large number 
of persons benefit by such a catastrophe, however 
the unfortunate owners of the goods or the under- 
Avriters of the ship may suffer. These favoured 
ones are stevedores, owners of storehouses, sur¬ 
veyors, ^awyers, and many others. According to 
Dr Dupre, the Avell-knoivn chemist, Amencan 
cotton is ko pure in substance that it is next to 
impossible for spontaneous ignition to occur. It 
is known that it is with cotton as with W(^l—if 
these fibres ar^ highly saturated with oil, such 
combustion is produced under certain circum- 
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etances ; but be distinctly gives it os bis opinion 
that the cotton on board the ship in (question was 
set on fire before, or while it was being put into 
the vessel. 

A short time ago, the French government ap¬ 
pointed a Commission to decide upon the reci¬ 
pient of the Volta prize of fifty thousand francs 
for the most important Application of Electricity ; 
and this Commission has conferred the honour 
upon M. Gramme. Electricians will lie glad that 
the prize has been awarded U) one who has done 
so much towards the developirient of the modem 
dynamo-machine. It will be remembered that M. 
Gramme pointed out a new and important method 
of producing the electric current hy means of 
his well-known ring-armature. It is true the 
principle of the ring was published some years 
before he applied it lu the well-kuown Grunime 
Machine, but he was the first to put it upon a 
practicable footing. 

The great Lick Telescope, about the progress of 
which bO much has been hcai*d during the past 
few years, is at length in working oixlcr, and 
i^veral sliort trials of its performances have been ; 
made. Already a star has been discovered in the ■ 
constellation Orion which no one has before seen, i 
So far, Satuni and Neptune are the only planets I 
which have been examined with the big telescope, I 
for the other planets have not yet been in such j 
a position that they could be viewed at a «oii- J 
venient liour. Tlie further rc.siilts of obsei va- | 
tions with this wonderful instrument will be 
anxiously looked for by a'-trononiors. ! 

The medical journals do good service in being 
prompt to call attention to unforeseen dangerb 
whicli may threaten the community, and the 
Laved bob recently warned our theatrical artists, 
both amateur and professional, of a practice 
where danger is apt to lurk. It is known that 
the glare of the footlights is very uncompli¬ 
mentary to the natural complexion of human 
beings, and therefore no actor thinks of stepping 
upon the stage without first going through a 
certain process whicli is known as ‘ niaking-up.’ 
This consists generally of the application to the 
face of some white powder together with rouge. 
It is in the nature of these white powders that 
the Lancet .smells danger. There is no harm in 
ordinary violet powdci’s, which chiefiy consist of 
starch ; but we are told that bismuth is occasion¬ 
ally used, and that carbonate of lead in larg(‘ 
ouantities, mixed with chalk, is very common. 
When our stage friends learn that lead-colic 
and lead-paralysis Iiave been sometimes traced to 
the use of such cosmetics, especially if used night 
after night, and that many milder forms of lead¬ 
poisoning have been traced to the same cause, 
they will do well to take heed of the caution 
which has been published lor their benefit. 

It is a matter of common report that savage 
nations find antidotes tu snake-bite in various 
plants. But, judging from the number of deaths 
irom snake-poison in our great Ea‘'tern depend¬ 
ency, it is very clear that there these antidotes can 
hardly be efficacious, or that they are unknown 
to the general populace. Mr Daniell Morlis has 
lately attempted to bring together fo» the first 
time a mass of information about these plants, 
with a view to test the truth of their alleged 
virtue? It is not quite clear how he will be able 
to make these tests, unless he depends upon 


experiments upon the lower animals ; for oppor¬ 
tunities of watching the action of snake-bite are 
rarely offered to an investigator who is competent 
to come to any conclusion respecting them. But 
this enumeration of the various plants I'eferred to 
is the first step in a very useful direction. ^ 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the bison 
or American buffalo is all but extinct. A couple 
of years ago it wm noted that the specimens in 
the Museum were of a verv defective character, 
and it was at once resolved to replace them by 
flesh ones. Iniiuiry soon elicited the opinion that 
tliore wei'e no uibons left, except in the Yellow¬ 
stone Park; but afterwards some were heard of 
in Montana and Texas. With very great diffi¬ 
culty, twenty-two buffaloes were taken in an 
expedition which was oi^anisod for the purpose, 
and their skins and skeletons, w’hich will now 
figure in the Museum, are regarded as being of 
almost priceless value. It is not too much to say, 
indeed, that in a few years* time a buffalo skeleton 
will be almoat as rai*o .os an egg of the great auk. 
It is believed that besides the bison, in a few 
years the elk, the moose, the mountain sheep, 
and other animals of the United States will have 
disappeared. 

liie Chinese have the credit of having been 
ac(]ualiited with the art of printing many cen¬ 
turies before the name of Caxton was heard of; 
but it would seem, according to a correspondent 
of the North China Daily News, that in some 
places at least the art is followed in a very 
primitive fashion. lie describes a printing estab- 
lishnient which is of a portable nature ; for the 
cuhtom in the part of the cfmutry to which he 
alludea 18 to hire the printers, who bring their 
type tiud various appliances with them, and set 
up a wo;:k8hop on any spot required. The 
Chinese i*oinpositor stands in front of a block of 
hal’d wootl, which is hollowed out into grooves 
about an inch in depth. The bottom of these' 
grooves is filh'd with common stiff clay, and the 
various types, which are cut in square blocks of 
wood, are sUick into this clay until the block or 
frame is fillc<l. 'i’lie compositor then presses a 
flat boai-d upon the top of the types, so as to give 
the characters, a plane surface. He then brushes 
over their face with ]>rinting-ink, and presses 
paper upon them to get an impression. This he 
carefully scans; and if any of the types have 
been pressed out of position, he carefully adjuste 
them with a pair of iiincers, which also serves as 
a tool for handling the types and placing them in 
position. It is said that this method of printing 
has been handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion for more than six hundred years. 

‘A"year’s Insect Hunting at Gibraltar’ is the 
title of a very interesting article contributed to 
tlie EniomoldgitVs Magazine by Mr J. J. Walker, 
one of the officers of Her Majesty’s gunboat 
Grappler, Mr Walker tells us that the insects 
which swarm about the Rock exhibit a great 
many different species. Butterflies may be found 
there all the year round. He has found nine hun¬ 
dred ^ecies of beetles, and is continually adding 
to their number. But besides the purely entomo¬ 
logical interest attached to this account, we gain 
from Mr Walker’s paper much A)ncemin 2 the 
botanical, geological, and other fcatuK^ oi the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 'Bhe Barbary ape is fount! 
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tbere in a wild state, and nowhere else in Etirope. 
These apes, being protected, increase rapidly in 
numbers, and are very bold in their depredationt 
among the gardens daring the fruit seasom 

‘ AN UNEXPECl'ED DISCOVEKT. 

SUPPOSED REMAINS OF THOMAS A BECRET. 

On the 29th of December 1170, Thomas h, Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was assassinated by 
four English knigh^ in icvcnge for the insults 
which, in their (minion, he had helped upon their 
sovereign lord, King Henry 11. The archbishop’s 
body was hastily entombed, and buried in the 
crypt of the cathedral, whence it was some years ^ 
after removed to the gorgeous shrine which was j 
erected for its reception. In the month of August i 
1539, that shrine was destroyed by the emissaries 
of King Henry VIII.; the archbishop’s coffin was 
taken out of its resting-place, and the remains 
were ordered to be burnt Some historians tell 
us that the order was carried out; others, no 
less deserving our credit, assert that the bones 
which were burnt were not those of Becket, wliosc 
remains had been carried away by night, and ! 
remained undiscovered. Which account are we ' 
to look upon as the true one 1 ' 

After the lapse of three and a half centuries, 
some light has been thrown upon the answer to 
this question by the interesting and unexpected 
discovery which was mafic in the crypt of the 
cathedral a few weeks since. Under the direc¬ 
tion of three gentlemen well known in the ncigh- 
. bourhood for their interest in antiquarian matters, 
Canon Scott Robertson, Canon Routledge, and Mr 
Austin, excavations were being made in the crypt 
with a view to the discovery of any existing 
remains of the foundations of the building whi(;h 
preceded the erection of the cathedial in its 
present condition. While , doing so, the thought 
suggested itself that it might be possible to find 
out the exact spot where the coffin of the martyred 
archbishop was placed before its transference to 
the famous shrine. The 8e;ircliers were more 
than rewarded for their Ircjuble by finding a 
‘ stone case, not made in the form of an ordinary 
coffin, but apparently made to (jo duty for 
coffin in some sudden emergency. In the lower 
port of this no bones were found; but in 
the upper part there were the entire remains 
of a human skeleton—that of a tall powerful 
man; the bones all carefully placed together in 
such fashion os to show that the body had not 
been primarily buried in its present receptacle, 
but that the bones had been hurriedly and yet 
reverently collected together from elsewhere and 
placed in their extemporised resting-place. Were 
these the bones of Thomas k Becket? was the ques¬ 
tion which naturally occurred to the*(iiscoverer8 ; 
and although it seems impossible to decide the 
point absolutely, yet the burden of evidence is in 
favour of those who believe that they are. 

In company with a friend, the writer made 
a piJ^mage to C^terbury to inspect the relics, 
aim look with his own eyes upon the remains 
of man who took so prominent a part in 
ha country's history seven centuries ago. Arming 
hinaal^ with % permission from the Dean, he 
presented i himself at the house of Mr Austin, 
the 'a^uhitect to the ©ean- Chapter, whose 


premises form part of what was once the arch¬ 
bishop’s palace—the very place from which Becket 
went on his last journey to the cathedraL The 
skeleton was laid out carefully and reverently ia 
the drawing-ropm, the body covered with a silken 
cloth, and the skull fixed upon moistened clay 
and enveloped in a damp cloth. These coverinas 
being removed, the skeleton, which is practically 
entire, proved that the body must have been 
that of a man of just about six ieet in height, 
with powerful limbs and strong frame. The 
skull showed that the owner had possessed a 
large mouth, of most determined character; a 
forehead somewhat low, but remarkably broad, 
and with prominent temples; the marks of the 
indentation of some sharp weapon upon the skiUl 
being plainly visible just above the left eye— 
thus suggesting immediately that the deceased 
had been attacked in the very manner in which 
we all know that Becket met his death. Straqge, 
if the remains be actually those of the murdered 
archbishop, that they should rest once again, before 
their reinterment for ev(ir, in a room in the very 
building in which he slept on the night before he 
met his death seven hundred and seventeen years 
ago! 

The remains have been by this time carefully 
restored to their resting-place in the catheiiral; 
but two or three photograpiis were taken of 
them while they May in state,’ and they were 
examined by anatomical experts. 

As the writer and his fiieiul left the precincts, 
the thought forcibly occurred : were we actually 
face to face with the dead archbishop of long 
ago? Who shall say? The discovery at least 
was an unexpected one, and os inlereeting as it 
was unexpected. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

Tkb pallid moouliKlit through the casement diifts 
A sea of silvei-breaking spray, that falls 
Shimmering down the iJaikly-shadowcil walls 
Ami oaken floor. Outside, the nightwind lifts 
A rustllug branch against the pane : it shifts 
The shadow to and fio, and lainlly calls 
In soft sca-tones, learned wheie the slow foam crawls 
III serpent-wreathed coils through cra^y rifts. ' 

0 crooning west wind, dost thou l>car to me 
' No gieeting from one loved and far away ? 

Is there no message m thy whis{>ering 
To me awake, waiting to hear from th<M) 

One tender prayer that her dear lips might say 
Nie slumber shadowed her with drowsy wing? 

Geo. L Moo as. 
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‘THE HERMIT LAND.’ 

Until within qnitc recent times, Coi'ca has been 
‘a sealed book’ to Europeans. Travellers in 
China have occasionally made mention of the 
sterudooking, dignified, and unsmiling Core.anH 
who may be seen twice a year in Pekin—members 
of the missions who go there periodically to pa)' 
tribute to the Emperor ot the Sun and b) receive 
the almanac ior the current year; but no one 
ever seems to get speech with them. Remarkable 
alike in appearance an<l dress, these representa¬ 
tives of tin* Ilei'mit Nation seem to reg/ii'd all 
foreigners with jealousy and suspicion, and to 
confirm the general impression of the irreconcil¬ 
able unfriendliness ol the Coi’caus to all outside 
nations. These visitoi's to Pekin, also, never re¬ 
sponded to any overtures foi tra<le, and never 
seemed to have any desire for tralUi on their own 
part; yet this disinclination is probably due to 
anotlier cause than dislike of foreigners. In other 
words, it may be because tboy Ijuve nothing to 
olfer, and no money with which to buy foreign 
products. From what is now being made known 
with regard to Corea, this at least seems a reason¬ 
able inference. 

The area of Corea is computed to cover about 
ninety thousand square miles. The population 
has been variously estimated ; but Mr W. R. 
Carles, who was recently vice-consul in Corea,* 
States it to be about ten millions, which is con¬ 
siderably moiv. than has been usually supposed. 
In physical charactcristh s, the two coasts of 
Corea present wide differences. That of the cast 
has a well-defined line, has almost no islands* and 
very few harbours, and has an inappreciable tidal 
flow. But what ports there are on this coast 
remain open all the year, even in the higher 
latitudes ; and this is the reason why Riussia was 
so desirous of possessing Port Luzai'et os naval 
station for her Pacific fleet The west 4 :uast-iine, 

__ 9 _ 

* in Corea (London; Macmillan), a work ni>on 
which wc draw for most of tho infoymation in this 
article. 


on tho other hand, is much broken up by in¬ 
numerable islands, closely adjoining the mainland, 
the intervening spaces being large bai*e tracts of 
mud at low water, for on this side the tide recedes 
a great way. Tlie action of the tide is so violent 
and tho channels through the mud so narrow, 
tliat most of the inlets are available only for 
native boats. There are only some three or four 
accessible harbours on this coast, and the rivers 
which find an outlet there ai*e frozen in the 
winter. Tho chief rivers flow into the sea dn 
the soutli and west—namely, the Nak-tong, the 
Vong-san, the Keum, and the Ilanl The Amnok,* 

, railed also the Yalu, is a fine river which divides 
i Corea from Manchuria. 

The interior of Corea is described as, in the 
northern part, one mass of mountains down to 
the narrow neck between Censan on the cast and 
the Yellow Sea, tho greatest heights being in tho 
centre. Below this neck, the mountains follow 
the east coast-line, with bj'anches running inlantl, 
thus dividing the country into a series of valleys 
oj^uing towards the aca. The formation is geiier-* 
ally igneous, and in the south tho hills fall away 
into an almost barren plain. Tlie population is 
most dense in tho lowlands, and is frequently 
reduced by famines and pestilence. In 188ii an 
epidemic of cholera is saiil to have carried off one 
hundred thousand persona in the district sur¬ 
rounding the capital. 

The climate is not a bad one, and tho weather 
is usually bright and invigorating. But on the 
west coa.st, fogs are sudden and frequent, owing 
to the great evaporation from the exposed mud- 
tracts. The rainfall is considerable, and the winters 
are very cold. The people have a curious method 
of protecting themsclv<a from the rain : they use 
a sort of overall waterproof coat made of oiled 
jmper of a bright yellow colour. These paper 
coats cost only a trifle, and are very serviceable 
so long 08 they escape a rent; but when once 
torn, tliey are not to be mended bv stitches, Mr 
Carles says he has seen an inferior sind of water¬ 
proof garment made out qf paper oil5d after ^ 
had been used in the* schools, and the wearers'* 
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of which present to the admiring gaze a choice and doors differed but little, each consisting 
assortment of copy-book texts written in a large battens of wood, of which the lower half was 
hand as models of liandwriting. There is some- 'filled in with panels, and the upper with a tBtJJis- 
thing rather attractive in tlie idea of this twofold work covered with Coreau paper. The windows 
utilisation. , slid in grooves to either side; and the doors, when 

It should be mentioned that paper is one of thrown open or closed, were held in pl^e 
tne clxiof exports of (’orea to Oliiiia, the only two iron rings passed over knobs of the same material 
others of any importance being timber and gin- The eaves of the house projected considerably, 
seng. The paper is said to be not only strong especially at the corners; and the roof was of 
and imperviou*! to rain, but also excellent for tiles. . . . Furniture there was none; but the 
(Chinese) writing puTTOses, and tran'<parent walls were neatly covered with white paper; and 
enongh to be used in houses in lieu ci glass there was a general air of comfortable cleanliness 
windows. about the place. Each man was furnished with 

Down to about 1873, the Coreans were as a pipe witli a brass bowl and mouthpiece, and 
Islimatlites among the nation^, with their Iiands a reed stem nearly three feet long; one or two 
against every one, and with all hands against small brass spittoons on the floor, and a kerosene 
them. If they have been rivjhi'c in their per- lamp, betokening the inlluencc of the Chinese 
secution of the Christians who endeavoured to tenant. The men were all wearing long white 
obtain a footing among them, and cruel in the robes of cotton cloth; but one had taken off his 
murders they have committed, thev have also suf- conical hat, which ww hanging on a peg on the 
fered much at the hands of Chinese and Japant'^e wall, and had on only a tight band to keep liis 
invaders. In fact, so great has been the havoc hair in place. The hair, dragged away from the 
fd the frequent wars, that almost all ivlics of the icji’chcud and sides of the head, was gathered 
earlier history of the country have disappearc<I, together in a knot on the crown in the manner 
and it is wait! that hardly a dozen monument's of '^aid to have been general in China previous to 
any antiquity are to be lound throughout the the establishment ol the ]uesent dynasty.’ 
length and breadtli of the land. And yet it i's a A word os to the (unous headgear peculiar to 
country which claims to have historical records the male Coreans. It i« cone-shajied, not unlike 
covering three thousand years, and from which the hat of a Welaliwoman cut down, and is lifted 
the art of manufacturing porcelain was imported with a tlat circular plate thren* or four inches'’ 
into •Japan many centimes ago. During all her wide, which forms the brim. Both hat and brim 
history, however, Corea consistently denied the are made of a sub-stance perforated like the side'^ 
right of free intercourse between foreigners anel of a meat-sale. The hat is black, and is th‘<l 
her own subjects on her own soil. The lirt-t under the chin by broad black stimg'?. The 
departure from this rule W£us in 1870, shortly ult< r women iTo not wear this hat, but envelop their 
the present king came to th<‘ throne, when a beads in a gi'eeu mantle when out of doors—rather 
treaty was concluded with Japan which permitted to conceal their want of beauty, to judge by Mr 
the I'csidencc of Japanese at three of the pbrts, t'arW opinion of them. Tliey ivear loose baggy 
allowed the establishment of a Tjcgation at the trousers ; and the feet, wdiich are small and 
(‘apital, and sanctioned the light of trade between well shaped, arc clad in white s-ocks and 
the subjects of the two countries under certain straw bandols. The men, on the other hand, 
restrictions. The ice thus broken, further pro- swathe their feet in many iolds of cotton 
gress soon followed; and in lH8i treaties weiv chdh, and so re(iuire enormous shoe^ of the 
negotiated and partly concluded with Croat Cliiiicse bhaiK*. The peo]>ie are extremely modest 
Britain, the UniU'd States, and Germany. A both in garb and demeanour. TJicy will not 
{evolution which broke out in this year in Corea divest thcnibclves of clothing in the hot wcfither, 
caused a good deal of alarm among tlie foreigners as the Japam^so do ; but they have invented loose 
who hod begun to gather in the country; but it wickcr-frames, which fit closely to the l>ody so 
was quickly suppressed by the aid of the (‘hinese. as to keep the clotlfe'=' from contact with the 
Then in 1883 Sir Harry Parkea wont on a special skin. Tliih is to prevent saturation by perapira- 
missiozii to arrange a new treaty ot friendship and lion, aii<l thus to serve as a preventive against 
trade, and it was as a member of this mission eliilla. They art‘ gri'at talkers, and seem tf> be 
that Mr Carles gained most of his expciieuce of much more fond of gossip and smoking than 
Corea. liartl work. 

Landing at the port of Chemulpo, night over- Soul, the capital, is a walled city of some one 
took the travellers on the road to Soul, the capital, hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred tliou- 
and they had to find shelter in the house of a sand inhabitants. The^ houses are closely packed 
Chinese agent residing in a native village. A together, and the main street runs for about 
single ilescription will serve to show the cliaracter three miles from east to w«.t. This street is 
of Corcan domestic architecture generally : ‘The about’forty yards wide, and serves as the market- 
house consisted of several detached dwellings, of place; while the side-streets are narrow and very 
an architecture half Chinese, half Japanese, each dirty. The shops and stalls arc much more inter- 
in its own courtyard, and generally facing south, csting in themselves than for the wares they 
The best of them was raised a couple of feet above exp(^e for sale; these, indeed, ore commonplace, 
the ground, and had an open balcony running and Corea generally seems poor in ‘ curios.’ The 
along its fl'ont^ somewhat after the fashion of silks, fdt which Corea once nnd a sort of mythical 
a stage at a Chinese country theatre. The wood- reputation^ turn out a great disappointment^ being 
woi was unoqpcealed by paint or varnish; and knotty,* poor of lustre, and naiTOW in breadth, 
rile only part which boro any ornament was More artistic ore the saddlery wares—leather oma- 
lover panels of thy windows and doors, the mented with silver in an attractive ni&iuer. 
■bentrea ^ which were m sEght relief. Windows Pony-back, indeed, seems the only mode of loco- 
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motion for those who would travel distances. 
Sedan-chairs exist, but the Corciins have not 
learned to carry them, or indeed any burdens, 
with the deftness and labour-saving skill which 
seem to come natural to the Chinese. The life 
and movement of the streets, however, arc full of 
endless interest, of quaint objects, and variety of 
colour. The officials arc remarkable for th(j gor- 
geousness of their ajiparel, and the long robes 
of ordinary persons give a furnished appearance 
to the general picture. 

The king has two palaces in Soul, and Euro¬ 
peans have now free ac{ipsa to the grounds, wliicli j 
in the case of one of them are nearly a mile 
square, and spread up the slope of a hiil prettily 
wooded with firs. The country round Soul is 
brolcen up into rice-fields wherever wah'r is avail¬ 
able ; and where not, cotton, maize, millet, and 
beans an* cultivated for local consumption. There 
is not the most rndimontary idea of sanitation 
either in the provincial towns or m the capital; 
and the marks of sinallpox are almost everywhere 
to be seen. 

Corea is divided into eight provinces, and Mr 
Carles made a tour through about half ot them— 
those, namely, of tli<* northeiTi portion of tlie king¬ 
dom, and right up to the Manchurian frontier. 
His object was to see the condition of the country 
and its oapabilities for trade. Instead of hostility, 
’he everywhere expcriiuiced the greatest friendli¬ 
ness and hospitality, for which no doubt the 
credentials ho bore from the court were largely 
to be thanked ; but he found tlie people poor 
and unenterprising, ami, in more places than one, 
approaching the verge ot starvation. 

At times, on the country roads, curious ligures 
were seen. EJanted on both sides oi the uay 
would be wooden posts, on one lacc ol which is 
carved a rude representation of a human face 
with vei*y prominent teeth. I’he teeth and cheeks 
ai’o colourcjd, and the wliole ch'cct sufllciciitly 
fiendish. These figures are calletl 
and are intendeil to frighten away evil spirita 
from the roads and the villages. The iiuh'posts 
arc also often similarly decorated. 

This practice seems to show a belief in spirits 
somewhat analogous to that ol the Chinese ; and in 
fact Buddhism prevailed in (ku-ea in ancient days, 
altliougli it has been undel* repression since the 
present dynasty came into power. Buddhist re¬ 
mains arc frequentlv to be seen; and Afr Carles 
describes two coloasal stone figures, cut out of the 
boulders m din, which he saw on his journey. 
The figures are half-length, and one* wears a round 
cap, and the other a square (*ap, td stone. Tliey 
are supposed to represent the male and femulo 
aspects of nature, and are, with other ligures of 
the^ same, kind, called by the (’oreans wiriolc, 
which seems to be the equivalent of the Chinese 
mi-U, or Buddha. But the Coreaus apply the 
same word to all statues, and even to natural rock 
formations reMmbling human figures. There is a 
very large miriok at Un-jin which is said to he 
“^ty-four feet high, and concerning which the 
following legend is current. Long ago, a country¬ 
woman was gathering firewood on tho'hillsidc, 
when a high pinnacle of rock suddcnlf sprang up 
through the ground. She reported the orourrciicc 
to t^K* governor of the province, who in turn 
repiutcd it to the capital. There it vros decided 
that the rock was designed to fufnish a statue of 


Buddha, and the government ordered one to be 
cut, which was done accordingly. * 

It has been remarked that there arc evidences 
of fetich-worship about most Coroan villages ; and 
the care with which snakes arc avoided rather 
than attacked seems t<k suggest a survival 
serpent-worship. But, indeed, there is a good 
deal of light yet wanted on the subject of Corean 
religion and folk-lore. ‘ 

The pugnaciousness of the Coreans has long 
been traditional, and probably not without reason. 
At anyrate, in the important northern town of 
J'hyciig-yang, stone-throwing seems to be cul¬ 
tivated as a line art; and at certain seasons of the 
y<*ur, leave is given for a general light among 
tins inhabitants, when town-folk and countr}’-follc 
engage in a war of stones for three day.s. Some¬ 
times a man is killed, but the event is then 
regarded as a lioUday accident, ami no notice ia 
taken of it by the authorities. 

In the villages there is a species of self-govern¬ 
ment wliich is interesting. The village elders are ’ 
divided into throe clas.'ses: the tson-en, and the j 
i)oa-diang —^who are chosen by the viUagors—and ! 
tlie sa-iin, who are appointed by the magistrate j 
of the district. To tlie tson-cii Ijclong the settle- ' 
mont of all minor di.'i.putcs among the villager'--, : 
and the keeping of account of the land-tax, due I 
from every house. 'I'o the ijoa-dtang belong the 
duties of looking after the roads and bridges, and 
of reporting the births ami deatlia to tbe na-hiu 
The sa-iin keep the rcgi.'jtcr of the poimlation, 
and deposit a co]>y of it witii the iiiagistrute. 
There is a school, as we gather, in every villa.;e 
of importance ,* ami about ten per conk of tbe 
people can write (/hinesc, which is regarded as 
i-lio only language worth learning. 

(’ftrea lias some reputation tor minerals, and 
Europeans have been ililigently prosper-ting for 
gold and silver and leail, but not apparently with 
much success as yet. Ooiiper-niining has been 
ciiridcd on to some extent hy the Coreans. Tlie 
trade of the country is small and of a retail 
character. We have already named the chief 
exports, and there .docs not seem much else to be 
obtained at ])re.senL At the same time, Corea is 
i a])abic of ]>i-oducing many things it the inhabit¬ 
ants had only some oi the energy ami persever¬ 
ance of their neighbours to the north, in Jfan- 
churia. Mr Carles docs not have much ojitcion of 
the commercial prospects. At first, when foreignei*s 
began to come, beans W'(.*re suddenly discovered to 
be a marketable commodity, and they were bi’ought 
^o^wa^l with zeal, measured, ami put into bag.s. 
By-aml-by the people tired of that, and found that 
foreignei’s w’onnl also buy bones. Bones then 
became the ob.;t'ct of Rpasmodic attention, and a 
good trade was done in them, until zeal {^;aiu 
blackened. And so on with other commodities. 

Ginseng, which is exported to China, is a 
government, or rather a royal, monopoly. The 
king grants licenses to certain formers to culti¬ 
vate the root, and derives about one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year from the industry, 
sucli as it is. Ginseng is believed by the Cliinebc 
to have the recuperative virtues which used to be 
ascribed in Europe to the mandrake, and the roots 
are worth their weight in silver in China. The 
plant, which grows slowly, is rlised from seeds 
that are sown in March. In the first or second 
year, the ginseng plant is*only two or three inck<«s,^ 
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high, and has only two leaves. It is transplanted 
frequently during this period. In the fourth 
year the stem is about six inches high; and- in 
the fifth year a strong healthy plant has reached 
maturity, though it 1001*6 usual not to ta&e it 
UfP until it has reached the sixth season. 

In conclusion, it would soem that now, when 
‘ the Hermit Land ’ is at length opened up to Euro¬ 
peans, its reputed wealth has disappeared. Even 
the Japanese find it impossible to thrive omCorcan 
trade as it exists at present; but there may be 
bettor days ahead. One cannot expect much 
vigour in a nation which has wilfully shut itself' 
up from the rest of the world for three tliousand 
years 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

Pr Grant Allen, Aothor ok ' In All Hhades,’ ctc. , 

CHA1*TEB ZXl .—FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 

At Whitestrand itself, that same afternoon, Hugh 
Massinger sat in his own little ])arlour at the 
village inn, feverish and eager, as lie had always 
been since that terrible night when ‘Elsie was 
drowned,’ as he firmly believed without doubt or 
question; and in the bar across the passage, a 
couple of new-comers, rough waterside characters, 
were talking loudly in the seafaring tongue about 
some matter of their own over u pint of beer and 
a pipe of tobacco. Hugh tried in vain for many 
minutes to interest himself in the concluding 
verses of his ]>cath of A/«nc—anything for im 
escape from this gnawing remorse—but his Ilip- 
pocrene was diy, his Pegasus refused to budge a 
feather: he could find no rliymo'* and grind out 
no sentiments ; till, angry with himself at lost lor 
his own unproductiveness, he leant back in •Ins 
chair with pr<jfound minoyancc and listened list¬ 
lessly to the strange disjointed echoes of gossij) 
that came to him in fragments through the halt- 
open door from the adjoining taproom. To his 
immense surprise, the talk was not now of top¬ 
sails or of spinnakers : conversation seemed to 
have taken a literary turn ; he caught more than 
once througli a haze of words the unexjictited 
name of Charles Dickens. • 

The oddity of its occurrence in such company 
made him prick up his ears. Ho strained Ins 
hearing to catch the <^ontext. 

‘ Ves,’ the voice drawled out in a low London 
accent tinged with the peculiar AVaiiping dialect; 
‘I read that tliere book. Our Mutual Frinid^ I 
think ’e calls it A pal o’ mine, ’c said to me 
right out at the time, “ Bill,” says ’e, “ that there 
Dickens ’ave took a leaf out o’ your book,” says ’e; 
“ ’c’ve been a-takin’ of you off: ’e’ve showed 
you up in print, ’e ’ave, uuder the halias of Rogue 
Wider'wd,” says ’e; “an* you’d oughterread it, if 
it was for nothin* on earth but for the sake o’ the 
likeness.”—“Is that so?” says I, never thinkin’ ’e 
meant it, ns the sayiu’is. ‘“It is,” says ’c-; “an’ 
you’ve got to look into it.”—Well, I got a ’old o’ 
the booE, an’ I read it right through on ’is recom¬ 
mendation : leastways, my missus she read it out 
loud to mo: she’ve ’ad a cddication, my missus 
’ave: an’ it’s a pack o’ rot, tliat’s wot 1 calls it 
There ain’t no kind 0 ’ sense in it to my thinkin’.’ 

‘The cap don’t fit vou, then, says you,’ the 
other voice retorted witn a gurgle of tobacco. ‘’E 
. sift drawn you so as a dianQould recognise you.’ 


‘ Recognise me 1 Well, recognisin’ ain’t in it 
d'ye see. Wot ’e says is just a lot 0 ’ rubbish. 
♦This ’ere Rogue RidePood, accordin’ to the story, 
’e’d used to row about Lime’ouse Beach, a- 
searchiu’ for bodies.’ 

‘A-searchin’ for bodies!’ the second man re¬ 
peated with an incredulous whifF. ‘ Wy, wot the 
dooce did ’e want to go an* do that for ?* 

' ‘Well, that’s just where it is, don’t you seel 
’E done it for a liveli’ood. A liveli’ooS, says I, 
wen my missus reads that part out to me ; wot 
Uveli’ood could a beggar make out 0 ’ bodies, says 
I ? ’Tain’t ns though a body was worth anything 
nowadays, viewed as a body, says I, argumenta- 
live-like. A man as knowed anything aliout the 
riverside wouldn’t never ’a gone writin’ such 
rubbish as thfit, an’ in a printed l>ook, too, as ’ad 
ought to be wi’ote careful an’ ackcrate. It’s my 
opinion, .says I, as this ’ere 3)icken.s is a over¬ 
rated man. A body nowadays, wether it’s a 
‘Irownded body or a nal’ml body, ain’t worth 
nothing, not the clothes it btands up in, viewed 
as a body. Times was wen a body was always 
.acshally a bo«ly, an’ worth savin’ for itself, afore 
the ’Natomy Ack. Bui wot’s it worth now? 
Wy, ’arf a crown for landin’ it, paid by the 
parish, if it’s landed in Essex, or five bob it you 
tow it over Hurrey side 0 ’ the river. Not but 
wot 1 grant you there’s bodies an’ bodies. If a 
nob drowns hisself, wy, then, o’ course there’s 
: sometimes as much as fifty pound, or might be a 
’undred, set upon the body. ’Is friends is glad to 
get the corpvSe back, an’ 'ave it buried reg )ar in 
the family churchyard. A reward’s ofieivtl free 
enough for a nob, 1 don’t deny it. But ’ow many 
nobs goes an’ drowns tlieir-sclves in a season, 
d’ you suppose : an’ ’00 as knowed anything about 
' the river would go a-looking lor nobs in Lime- 
’ou.st* Reach or way down Bermondsey way?’ 

‘Stands to reixson they wouhln’t, Lill,’ the 
other voice answered with a quiet chuckle. 

*()’ course it stands to reason,’ Bill replied with 
an emphatic expletive. ‘Wen a nob drowns his- 
seif, e don’t go an’ throw hisstOf off London 
Bridge; no, nor off Blackfriars neither, you 
warrant you. ’E don’t go an’ put hisself out 
aloreh.iin.1 for nothin’ like that, talcin’ a ’bu.s into 
tlie thty, BvS you may say, out o’ pure foolishness. 
’E just claps ’is ’at on ’is ’ead an’ strolls down 
to Wes’minster Bridge, as it maybe ’ere, or to 
Cellarin’ Cross or Waterloo—a lot 01 ’em goes over 
Waterloo, j>erlice or no jjerlice ; an’ ’e jumps in 
(•Jose an’ ’andy by ’is own door, in the manner o’ 
speakiii’, an’ is done with it immejately.—But 
wot’s the use o’ lookin’ for’ini after that, below 
bridge, away down at Lime’ouse? Anybody as 
knows the river knows well as a body startin’ 
from Waterloo, or maybe from Wes’minster, don’t 
go down to Lime’ouse, ebb or flow, nor nothin’ 
like it. It gets into the whirlpool off Saun¬ 
ders’s Wharf, an’ ketches tlie back-current, an’ 
turns round an’ round till it’s throwed up by the 
tide, os you may say, upward, on the mud at 
Millbank, or by liambetn Stangate. So there 
ain’t no liveli’ood to be made any’ow by picking 
up bodi^ down about Lime’ouse ; an’ it’s always 
been my opinion ever since then that that there 
Ehckens'is a vciy much overrated person.’ 

‘There ain’t no doubt about it,’ the other 
answered. ‘If ’e said that, there can’t b& no 
doubt at all about it.’ 
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To Hugh Massinger^ sitting apart in his own poundin’ it on its on the shingle, they in^iy 
room, Ihesc strange scraps of an alien conversation whistle for it theirselvea, that’s Vot they uhiy 
had just then a ghastly and horrible fascination.« do; I ain’t agoia’ to trouble niy ’ead al»ut it. 
These men were accustomed, then, to drowned Make a.liveli’ood out of it, indeed ! Wy, it’s all 
corpses! They were connoisseurs in drowning, rubbish, that’s wot it is. It’s iny opinion that 
They knew the ways of bodies like regular that there Dickens was. a very much overrat^ 
experts. He listened, spellbound, to catch their person.’ 

next sentences. There was a short pause, during Hugh Massinger rose slowly, like one stunned, 
%vhich—as he judged by the way they breathed— walked across the room, as in a dream, to the 
each took a long pull at the pewter mug, and then door, closed it noiselessly, for he could contain 
the last speaker began again. ‘You’d oughter liiraself no longer, and then, burying his face 
know,’ he murmured musingly, ‘for I s’poae there silently in his arms, cried to himself a long and 
ain’t any man on the river anywheres os ’as ’ad to bitter cry, the tears following one another hot and 
do with as many bo<lie8 as you ’ave.’ faj>t down his burning cheeks, while his throat 

‘Tliat’s so ! ’ the first jierson assented emphati- wa-s choke<l by a rising ball that seemed to check 
cally. ‘Thirty year I’ve served the Trinity liis breath and impede the utterance of his stifled 
’ouse, rain or shine, an’ you don’t provision light- sobs. Elsie was dead, dead for him m if he had 
ships that long without learniii’ a thing or two actually seen her drowned body cast up, unknown, 
on the way about botlies. The current carries as the man so hideously and graphically desci'ibcd 
’em all one way round. A body as starts on its it in his callous brutality, upon the long spit of 
journey at Wes’ininstor, as it may be ’ere, goes the Oifonlness lighthouse. He didn’t for one 
ashore at Millbank. A body as begins at Lon«Ion nu>ment doubt that it was she indeed whom the 
Dridgc, couu's out, as r(*g’lar as clockwork, on the fellow had found and placed in the mortuary, 
furrer eiul o’ the Isle o’ Dogs.—It’s just th(‘ s.imc llis own lie reacted i'atally against himself, lie 
along this ’cre cast coast ’ere. I picked up that hud juit others on a false track, and now the false 
gal I’ve come about to-day on the noith side o’ truck iiii.sled his own spirit. Prom that day forth, 
the Orfordness Light, by the back o’ the Trinity Elsie was indeed dead, dea<l, dead for him. Alive 
groyne or thereabout^. A body as conies up on in ivalily, and for all else save him, she was dead 
the noith side of Orfonhiess ’as always ilrifted lor him as tliougli he had seen her buried. And 
down from the nor’-wc.st’anl. So it stands to yet, most t(*rnbie irony of all, he must still pre¬ 
reason this’ere gal I’ve got lying uji tlii^re must tend hefore all the world strenuously and ccase- 
'a come with the ebb from Wulbei&wick or Aide- le->sly to believe her living. He must never in 
burgh, or maybe Wliitestrand : there ain’t no a single forgetful moment display his grief an I 
otlier way out of jt any’ow. Well, tliey told me ri'inoi'se for the past; Ins sorrow for the loss oi 
at Walberswick there was a young lady a-missiu’ the one woman he had really loved—and basely 
over’ere at 'Whitestrand—a young lady Jrom the betrayed; liis profound affection for her now she 
’All - a lady o’ property, seeming—and a-, thore was gone and lo&t to him for ever. He dare not 
might be money on it, or ag.xui there mightn’t, e\c!i impure—for the present at least—where she 
wy I come up eie o’ course to make all iiropcr wouhl be lai<l, or what would he done with her 
inquiries.’ poor dishonoured and neglected corpse. It must 

Hugh Massinger’s lieart gave a terrible bound, lie buried, unlieeded, in a pauper’s nameless grave, 
O heavens! that things .‘should have coim* to tins by creatures as base and cruel as the one who had 
pass. That wretch hud lound Mlsie’s bfaly ! di.scovcred it tossing on the shore, and regardetl it 

In what a tangled maze of unpos.sibihties had only .as a lucky find to make half-a-crown out of. 
he enmeshed liiuiscif for ever by that oiii: false Hugh’s inmost soul was revolted at the thought 

step of the forged letter. This wretch ha»l found And yet- And yet, even so, he was not 

Elsie’s body —the body that he loved with all his man enough to go boldly down to Orfordness and 
soul—and he could neitlier claim it hiniselt nor claim and rescue that sacred corpse, as he truly 
look upon it, bury it nor slrow the faintest interest and firmly believed it to be, of Elsie. Ohalloner’s. 
in it, without involving Ins case still lurtlier in He meant still in his craven soul to stand well 
endless complications, and rou.'.mg suspicions of with the world, and to crown his perfidy by 
fatol import against his own character. marrying Winifred. 

He waited breathless for the next sentence._ 

The second speaker went (Ui once more. ‘And it 

don’t fitV’ he suggested, inquiringly. (lALLOWS TKEE ON HAMPSTEAD 

‘No; it don’t lit, drat it,’ the man called Bill HEATH, 

answered in an imputi'‘nt tone. ‘ She ain’t 

drowned at all, the young lady a.s is missing at An ancient elm stands on the verge of Hampstead 
the ’All. They’ve ’ad icttera an’tedegrams from Heath, over against the gardens of Wildwood, at 
’er, dated later nor the day I found ’er. I’ve the side of Heath Hill lioad. When stripped of 
’anded over the body to the county pcrlice; it’s its leaves, the gnarled trunk and rugged limbs 
in the mortuary at the Low Light; an’ I shan’t stand out in bold relief xmainst the sky, the 
’ave no more nor ’arf a crown from the parish outline being filled in witJi a delicate tracery 
after all for all my trouble. Suffolk and Esse.^ of twigs. Here and there a broken branch tells 
w half-a-crown counties; Sun-ey’s more liberal : of the ravages wrought by wind and weather, 
it goes to five bob on ’em. Wy, I’m* inorc’n One stunted bough vmich stretches out over the 
eight shUlin’s out o* pocket by tb^^ there gal pathw'ay, and must once have hung over the 
already, wot with loss of time an’ fcavellm’ road, has been blasted by lightning. The lower 
expenses an’ that. Next time I catches a body branches, too, have been roughly*h£wked witli axe 
iinof’.Down knockin’ about permiscuous on a lee- and saw, for they still show the scarsi which time 
shore, with the tide runnin’, an’ the breakers | has but rudely healed* ‘Yet the elm is vigorey.^ 
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in Us o]d age : and in summ^'r-time its spreading 
folii^c throws a welcome sliade over the low 
•wooden scat which has boon put up beneath it/ 
And every autumn Us glories glow tmdimmed 
when the sun lights up the blended hues of its 
jgolden leaves, casting cvur-shifting shadows, which 
in turn create a thousand tints. This is the 
Gallows Tree. 

It is not perhaps so old as the Che(|uer Elrn, 
which accimJiiig to local tradition W’a« planted 
in the days oi Stephen; nor, probably, as the 
famous Cbipstead Kira, under wliich it is said 
the Kentish rustics held their annual fairs during 
the ll''ars of the lioses; nor yet as the Crawley 
Elm, within whose hollowed tnmk Druids may 
have found a retreat. But although it cannot 
claim so great an antiquity os these silvan mon- 
archs, the llamjistead VAia is old enough for 
the legends which cluster round it to be tUi'in- 
selves forgotten. Few, certainly, of the hundreds 
of couples who rest beneath it on summer evenings, 
or of the thousands who pass under it on their 
way to North End or the u est Ifeath, even think 
of its associations. But it is only for the few that 
old-time memories have a living voice. 

It is, for instance, already almost forgotten that 
Addison and his friends useil at times to spend 
their summer evenings in the ganlens of the Jlull 
and Bunh. There is now' nothing to nhow that 
Dr Mark Akensidc lived and practised, after a 
fashion, at North End. It is scarcely remem¬ 
bered, even by art critics, that Binnell struggled 
against poverty and neglect in a little farmhouse 
which stood on the northern edge of the heath. 
There is little to recall the fact that Lord Chatham 
spent that terrible twelvemonth in which lie 
abandoned himself to his infirmities, at Wild¬ 
wood ; and the remembrance of the nll-poWeriul 
minister gloomily sitting' at the little oriel window 
and gazing aw'ay over North End across the green 
fields of lliiath Farm and the trees of Bi^op’s 
Wood, while the destinies of the nation were 
trembling in tlie balance, is largely lost upon 
.the crowds of holiday-makers who pass the Holly 
Bush and stroll through WildwfKxl Grove towards 
the Spaniards’ Itoad, or saunter up Heath Hill 
*Road to Jack Straw’s Castle. And you may inter¬ 
view all the oldest inhabitants in vam as to 
the origin of the weird name which still belong'* 
to this ancient elm. 

Some garrulous old woman, perchance, may 
recount, upon persuasion, a mysterious story 
about Lord Chatham and Wildwood, which makes 
out that the tree is in some way or other con¬ 
nected with the death of that eminent minister. 
Indeed it w'ould not be surprising if the intel¬ 
ligent foreigner had appropriatetl the notion, 
and now that English history is being rewritten 
at Paris, we may yet have some such version of 
the fate of the great Pitt. Nor is it surprising 
that mystery should surround Lord Chatham’s 
I sojourn at Hampstead, that some echoes of the 
i suspense through which the country then passed 

■ should have come down to our own times. The 

house has been considerably cnlai^ed since then— 
it has been raised another story—but the room in 
which Lord Chatham chiefly lived is still pre¬ 
served j and the double-doored aperture through 
which the unfortunate statesman communicated 
with his servants is, or was very recently, still to 
seen. The story Has eften been told; but | 


it is unsatisfactory in some of its details. Here 
Lord Chatham, it is said, lived in utter seclusion. 
Even his meals, we are told, were placed in the 
little cupboard, and the outer door being shut, a, 
signal was given when they were ready. Now 
we know that while at Hampstead, Lord Chatham 
drove frequently about the heath; and since 
he went there for the sake of that dry and bracing 
air, which still, in sjiite of the inundation of 
bricks and mortar, makes the northern heights of 
London famous not only as a suburb hut as a 
health resort, it seems to follow as a matter of 
course that he would walk at times on the less- 
fre»iucnte(i paths, many of which were then as 
secluded a«i the most ardent recluse could desire. 

It ia easy to conjure up the lovely isolation 
of the little straggling •village, Hampstead was 
in 17(58 ‘far from the madding crowd.’ The fame 
of the Wells, which had been at its zenith during 
the first half of the century, was now on the 
decline, so that it was no longer one of the 
most dissipated watering-places in the kingdom ; 
and the colfee-rooms, dancing-rooins, roffling-hhopa, 
bowling-greens, which liad sprung up with tlic 
Wells, were now almost deserted. Tlie fashion¬ 
able throng, indeed, at this time seldom went 
farther than Bclsize House, still in the height of 
its reputation ns a place of amusement, iii spite 
of the nvalry of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, of which 
it was llie ])rotolype. It was a few years later 
than tills that four hundred coaches of the 
nobility and gentry came to Belsize on one occa¬ 
sion to see a wild-decr hunted and killed in the. 
Pai’k. But for the lairs, •which were held on the 
Lower Fla'^k TaviTii Walk, and the races, which 
were run on the East Heath, and ior the holiilay- 
makers, who could never liave been very nume¬ 
rous, suiee the population ol London was then less 
than eight hundred Ihonaarid, much of the common 
must Imve been delightfully rural and dc«i('rted. ; 
It ia, too, certain that Lord C’hathnm would walk 
in the gaiilens ol Wildwoixl, where he would 
be free from the observation of the curious ; but, 
lieyond the possibility that he may have sat under 
its branches, there is no foundation for the fabled i 
connection between Lord Chatham and the Gallows ! 
Tree. I 

Another legend, more shadowy still, is the only ^ 
authority ior the runtour that a murder was com¬ 
mitted in tlie garden of Wildwood, and that the 
murderer expiated liia crime on this convenient , 
gibbet. This is still a favourite after-dinner ; 
anecdote at Hampstead, and its recital commonly 
gains an adventitious interest by whispered sug- 
gcisUons tliat the garden is still haunted by the 
shrieking spectre of the victim. There is, it is 
true, a story extant that in a summer-house here 
a butler once upon a time killed a confiding cook. 
Thw is, however, probably apocryphal The names 
of the murderer and the victim have not been 
preserved. It is not even known why or how tlie 
deed was done, so that its authenticity may well 
be doubted. 

A genuine murder was, however, committed at 
Fortune Green, near West End, where gypsies 
still dd congregate in tents and caravans, and 
lend a general aspect of rural vagabondism to the 
8 umm]^ings of Hampstead Cemetery. Here one 
Thomas Cowley was foully done to death. The 
crime was believed to have been commitffed by 
Martha Bradley, a gypsy, and ‘other persons 
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unknown/ Bradley was put upon her 

trial; but the prosecution broke down tor want 
of evidence, and instead of being hanged upon 
the Gallows Tree, the prisoner left the court 
' ‘without a stain upon her character.’ This seems 
to be a natural inference from the fact that she 
spent her old age in the almshouses, which were 
still so characteristic a feature of the Vale of 
Health when Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, and Haydon 
used to meet there in the house of Leigh Hunt., 
It is said that the old woman was in the habit of 
muttering to herself the details of the dark deed ; 
while in the silent watches of the night she 
was overheard by her neighbours moaning and 
crying for mercy and pardon. The story, if true, 
ehowB that, in spite of the fitness of things, there 
is no link between Martha Bradley and the 
Hampstead Kim. 

Bnt it is not surprising that the true an<l 
veracious history of the ill-omened (jcnnis loci 
should have been forgotten; for w'e must go 
back for it for more than tis’o hundred years. 
There is a rare and curious miarlo tract, datoil 
and called on the title-page, ‘Jackson’s 
Ilecaiitation, or the Life and Heath of the 
Notorius Highwayman now hanging in chains 
at Hampstead, delivered to a friend a little 
before execution; wherein is truly discoven^d 
the whole mystery of tliat Wicked and Fatal 
Profession of Pa<lding in tlie lloa<l.’ U is not 
a vulgar conft-.ssion, for Ja<kbon says ^ittle or 
nothing as to the crime for which he Wcas con- 
denujod; bnt an autobiograpliical sketch, and 
theielore an early example of our now fashion- 
nbh* criminal literature. It has the true prison 
ring common to these jiroductions in every age; 
and although it is owing to the enterprise of Mr 
Samuel Swunfmeks that it sjiw the light, thei’e 
is a vrawcmhla7ice about it which seems to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the concocted catchpennies 
commonly sold at Tyburn, in much llie same 
way as their modern counterparts are now 
littuked in the Strand. An affectation of can¬ 
dour, a simulation of sincerity, a veneer of 
penitence, are as marked traits of Jackson’s 
‘Ilecaiitation’ as of the revelations of many 
modern felons. Jn the guise of advice to the 
public, he contrives to give his brethren of the 
road many excellent hints as to the best and 
safest method of carrying on tiicir profession. 
Any one who is robbed on the highway, for 
instance, is advised, instead of scouring the 
countiy, to go to Ilolborn Bars, St James’s 
Street Westminster, Bankside Southwark, Lam¬ 
beth, or Foxhall, in search botli of thieves an<l 
property; and the advice is so far sound that 
it is equally useful for footpads and passengers. 
To lie perdu in London town until the hue and 
cry is over has alwavs been the favourite dodge 
of persons ‘wanted.’ The tract is, moreover, 
really useful, as throwing a vivid side-light upon 
the seamy side of life in London in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Even Ned Ward 
IS not more graphic. 

Ids career, Jackson, who was born of 
u * parents,’ is reduced to the lowest 

obb, when the lucky find, in the gutter, of a purse 
^ntaining fifty guineas sets liim on his legs again. 
He sets up as a man about town, and for a time 
makt'' a satisfactory livelihood as a sharper and 
blackleg. In his own expressive language, he 


‘nicks the nicker’ very much to his satisfaction. 
But London becoming ^ hot to hold him,* Jackson 
I was ea.sily persuaded by one of his pals to take 
to the road, then the recognised resource of any 
one who was ‘ down on his luck.’ His career was 
near coming to a sudden end, for he was caught 
after robbing a coach near Barnet Fortunately 
for liim, however, the prosecutor proved amenable 
to bribery, agreeing not to bring any evidence 
against him if he restored the property 1 

In company with three others, he next ‘infested’ 
the Marlborough Downs, wdiore he drove a brisk 
trade. Putting up at the various inns, where, 
according to his account, highwaymen were always 
welcome, they picked up plenty of information as 
to the movements of travel U*rs, whom they robbed 
80 sy.'^tcmalically, that the han<l soon made them¬ 
selves a terror to the whole neighbourhood. 

It is curious to find in this old tract a version 
I of the oft-told tale of how the attorney was 
j oveireached by the liighwayman, and it is quite 
oshiblo that this is the original, vhich has 
veil stolen by later higlnvaymon, story-tellers, 
and other d^ionest persons. Thomas Jackson’s 
account is at anyrate very circumstantial. Chanc¬ 
ing to meet at one of the inns aii attorney going 
I to Loudon, he got into conversation with him, 

I and, according to his custom, turned the talk 
I upon the rebheries ^vliich liad recently been 
I committed in the neiglibourliood. The lawyer 
! fell into the trap, ami, willi an a.‘«.surancc not 
! uncommon in his profession, hoasted of the im- 
' inunity from robbery whieh lie enjoyed owing 
to certain precautions of hi.s o'wn devising. No 
footjiads, be asseverated, would rob him. Jackson 
expressing incredulity, the attorney, in order to 
justify his boast, showed him his saddle, ni 
whiiih he had concealed one hundred and fifty 
pounds in gold, .lacksonat once gave his friends 
the liiiit; and the confiding lawyer uas ‘stopped’ 
when he had gone a few miles on his way to 
London. He cheerfully gave up the loose cash 
which he had upon his person ; but when the 
highw'aymen cut open his saddle, he loudly pro¬ 
claimed liis conviction that tliey were in league 
with the Evil One. 

'J'Jiere is another story which is probably truo^ 
because, so far as it goes, it does not redound to 
Jackson’s professional credit A seaman who had 
just landed after a long voyage^ and was on his 
way home alone with his pay (sixty-five pounds) 
upon him, although he had been warned that the 
highwaymen were out, was speedily punished for 
his temerity by Jackson, who relieved him of his 
money. Hereupon, the sailor declared that he 
was destitute an<l desperate, and offered to throw 
in his lot with the In some way or other 

he succeeded in convincing them of the sincerity 
of his resolution, for, after a while, he was told 
off to accompany Jackson, who had charge of the 
inoiK'y. But no sooner had the two got well 
away from the rest, than the sailor pulled out a 
istol, and, in true highwayman fashion, demanded 
uckson’s money or his life. With a ve^ bad 
grace Jackson gave up the money; and his chagrin 
was not unnaturally increased when the seaman 
made him exchange horses, the one a picked 
animal, tlie other a wretched screw. 

As to the details of the criuae for which he , 
was convicted, he says nothing. All,that is now I 
known is, that when (pi the road near North ®J)?d ^' 
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he murdered and robbed Henry Miller. The 
offenco woB brought home to him, and he was 
condemned to death* Tliere were then two elnt 
trees on Hampstead Heath, near North End, or 
which only one still lives, and it was betwixt the 
two that the gibbet was erected on which Jackson 
ewas hanged, and, after" the unpleasant if morally 
wholesome fashion of the time, hung in chains. 
The poet of tlie gibbet was afterward used as a 
mantel-tree over the fireplace in the kitchen of 
Jack Straw’s Castle. It is the surviving tree 
which is still known by the name of the Gallows 
Tree, although tlie epixsode from which it is derived 
has long since been foigotteiL 

Hampstead Heath has always figured largely in 
the chronicles of highway robbers and robberies, 
^omas Jackson’s reputation was obscured by the 
notoriety of his well-Known contemporary, Claude 
Duval, who was hanged in 1669, and afterwards 
canonised by the mob. There are few more 
curious illustrations of the times than the spec¬ 
tacle of the body of the notorious French high¬ 
wayman lying in state at a tavern in St Giles’s, 
and being atterwards buried in state in the 
middle aisle of St Paul’s, Covent Garden. And 
many of Duval’s ‘deeds of daring,' as they are 
uniformly described in the books, were committed 
on the highway near Hampstead and Highgatc, lor 
Hornsey Lane was that lufliau’s favourite haunt. 
There is, too, a traflitiou that Dick Turpin, in 
the next century, lived at Hampstead ; but this 
is witliout authority. Turpin’s chosen rendezvous 
was in Hackney Marshes. In 1737, it is true, 
after he had shot one of his pursuers, near Epping 
Forest, he came to Islington, and for a time drove 
a thriving business in the back lanes of Holloway 
and Hampstead. The numbers of rich and fashion¬ 
able people who frequented Bclsize House when 
it was at the height of its popularity, as a matter 
of course attracted crowds of lootpads to the roads 
by which it was reached. ‘Twelve stout fellows 
completely armed,’ it was announced in the adver¬ 
tisements of entertainments, regularly patrolled 
the London Hoad; and the number was soon 
afterwaids increased to thirty. In fact, HamjT- 
steod was a rival of Hounslow Heath for high- 
way robberies up to the beginning of the present 
centery. 

It is almost impossible for us to realise the 
terrorism under which our ancestors lived so long ; 
and it-seems incredible, in view of the robberies 
committed in London and the suburbs almost 
daily for nearly two centmies, that some system 
of constabulary was not much sooner adopted. 
But nevertheless, it is only within the last sixty 
years that the ‘wicked and fatal profession of 
padding in the road’ has been put down. The 
road between Kensington and London, for instance, 
was never decently sale until 1799, when a horse- 
patrol was first appointed. In the early years of 
the present century, robberies were constantly 
committed in BeVgravc and Eaton Squares, then 
the Five Fields. A sort of volunteer military 

1 organisation was got up to protect the inhab¬ 
itants of Islington, Kentish Town, and Maryle- 
bone; and the example w(» followed in other 
ports of London. But for the most part the 
public had to protect themselves; and such was 
the fear, whicl^the ruffians of the road took good 
care to keep alive, that they did this after a help¬ 
less and h^-hcarted fashion. 

As for the halo of romance which surrounded 
highwaymen as a class, this is scarcely to be won¬ 
dered at, if we remember how completely they 
defied society. There were, it is saia, mpy fair 
mourners for M‘Lean, so that it must in those 
days have been looked upon as a feat to fire a 
pistol at a man like Horace Walpole, as he did in 
Hyde Park in November 1749. It is easier to 
appreciate the daring hardihood of Dick Turpin, 
who kissed Mrs Fountayn, tlie fashionable beauty 
of the season, in Marylebone Gardens. We can 
understand how such an act of gallantry would 
add to his reputation, and serve, if need w'ere, 
to palliate suen vulgar offences as robbery and 
murder. 

It is customary to cry out against the penal 
code of the eighteenth century as repulsive in its 
severity, and there is an absurd amount of sym¬ 
pathy still wasted over the memories of highway¬ 
men who richly deserved their fate. The number 
of broken-down gentlemen and bankrupt trades¬ 
men who ‘took to the road,’ and so raised the 
‘ profession’ in the social scale, bore no proportion 
to the vulgar and depraved sections of the frater¬ 
nity of thieves who pursued the tmde systemati¬ 
cally, now in the towns, now on the higliways, 
now on the bridle-paths. The annals of highway 
robbery indeed show plainly that the‘gentlemen 
of the road’ of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were really analogous to 
the burglars and pickpockets of our own times. 
Thom^ Jackson’s ‘Recantation,’ lor all its gran¬ 
diloquence, shows him to have been little more 
than a petty and pitiful rogue. 

THE LOST BOND. 

IN TWO CHAITEUS.—CHAP. L 

I WAS articled to that eminent firm of solicitors, 
Messrs Gurney and Grafton, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, who, for the modest premium of three 
hundred guineas, allowed me Ui sit in their office 
and assist them with the work, with liberty to 
pick up law in the best way I could. Ila^ung 
duly served my time and jiassed all my examina¬ 
tions, I was declared by the examiners to be 
a duly qualified solicitor, entitled to charge a fee 
of six-and-eightpencc.fur my advice. 

I had not a large capital when I began my 
legal studies, and )jy the time 1 had finished my 
articles, it had become so much diminished, that 

I deemed it advisable to lose no time in setting 
to work to earn my own living. No doubt, 
the most prudent course for me would have been 
to obtain a situation with a firm of solicitors, 
in order to gain a little more experience; but I 
was young and inexperienced, and in a liuriy to 
bo my own master. I at once began to look 
about for a suitable locality in which to start 
business on my own account This was a more 
difficult matter than I expected. I had no connec¬ 
tions anywhere, and therefore had nothing either 
to guide or fetter me in my choice. London Tleft 
out of the question altogether, as being, in my 
opinion, the most difficult place for any one with¬ 
out influence to work up a practice in. Every 
place J vl'sited seemed to be well supplied witli 
gentlemen learned in the law, and to be in no 
need of further additions. However, after s^good 
deal of inquiry, and travelling about, I fixed upon 


1 
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the quiet little market town of Barton in which 
to begin operations; and having taken an office in 
Church Street and engaged an office-boy, I noti¬ 
fied to ^e inhabitants that I was ready to render 
them any legal assistance they might require, 
by affixing a brass plate on the door with my narpe 
and description inscribed thereon. 

But the good people of Bartcm seemed to be 
either very peaceably inclined, or to be shy of 
strangers, for week by week and month by month 
Avent by, till six months had elapsed, an<l tlie 
business 1 had transacted h^id been practically 
nil, the little I had done being of a very imre- 
’ munerative character. Meantime, the balance 1 
had placed at the bank on settling at Barton was 
rapidly decreasing, the entries in my bank book 
being, unfortunately, all on the wrong side. In 
fact, I began to think I had made a mistake in 
setting up for m^'sclf so soon, and tlmt the best 
thing I could do would be to try to obtain a 
situation. 

I was sitting in my ofiicc one afternoon medita¬ 
ting on these things. I had been trying to read 
(jhitty on Vontrads^ but I seemed unable to fix 
my mind on anything that day, and the book 
lay unheeded on the table before me. iiy degrees 
I fell into a brown-study, and was getting into 
quite a gloomy state oi mind, when I was inter¬ 
rupted by the oflice-boy bringing in the letters. 
Tliesc consisted of a few bills and circubirs, 
a requisition from the income-tax collector t<j 
fill up the amount (»i my income during the 
previous j’oar, one or two private letters, and 
last, but not least, the Jai,w I soon 

disposed of the former communications, and 
having opened the ‘Journal of the Law and the 
Lawyers,’ prcpsircd to refresh my mind with 
an account of the doings of tlie legal world 
during tlio M'cek. J’ut fate seemed against mo 
to-day, for almost the first thing that caught 
my eye was an article on ‘The Overcrowded 
Stale of the J.(egal Profession;’ and when I had 
read, with a nionnifiU kind of interest, an account 
of the alarming rate at wliicli the profession had 
increased dmiiig the last few years, while the 
amount of fees, owing to the influence of recent 
legislation, was steadily diminishing, I quite 
agreed with the writer of the article that the 
profession was going to the dogs. 

I threw the paper down in disgust, and walked 
to the window and looked out. It was a hot, 
drowsy aftenioon, which seemed to have imparted 
its influence to tlie inhabitants, for biisineas 
apfH'ared to be almost at a stand-still, the only 
persons visible being a few tradesmen standing 
at their doors gossiping with their neighbours, or 
staring lazily at the opposite side of the street. 
Looking beyond the elmrcli, 1 could just (Mitch 
a vision of green fields and shady trees, wtli 
here and there a glimpse of the river shining 
in the sun, looking delightfully cool and fresh, 
and making the room in which I was standing 
seqm close and stuffy by comparison. I had just 
made up my mind to leave the office for the 
afternoon, and have a little fishing before tea, 
when the door opened and my office-boy. entered 
again. ‘Please, sir, Mr Thomas Jackson wishes 
to see you,’ he said. *’ 

‘Mr Thomas Jackson!’ I exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise ‘Bo you mean Mr Jackson of Oakfields 
Parm ? ’ 


‘Yes, sir —Farmer Jackson,’ answered the boy. 

* Oh, well, ask him in/ 1 said, Ainlocking my 
I'drawer and pulling out my papers and pens, 
which I had just put away for the day. I knew 
Mr Jackson well by repute. He was a well-to-do 
farmer, who lived a few miles from Barton, and 
1 was aware that he entertained a strong prejudiced 
against lawyers, he having had a disagi^able 
transaction with a rather sharp firm of attorneys 
some years ago; and it was believed he would 
as soon have thought of flying as of having 
anything more to do with a lawyer. I there¬ 
fore felt considerable curiosity as to what brought 
me the honour of a visit from him. 

Mr Jackson entered the room rather hesitat¬ 
ingly, I thought. He was a stout, tall man, of 
about forty years of age, with a pleasant, good- 
humoured expression of countenance j but to-day 
I fancied there was mther an anxious expres¬ 
sion on liis face. After exchanging greetings, I 
motioned him to a chair on the opposite side of 
tlie table, and waited for him to inform me as to 
the nature of his business. After fumbling about 
in his breast-coat pocket, he dr(!W out a narrow 
strip of paper and handed it to me. On examin¬ 
ing this, 1 found it to be a writ issued by Mr 
Shaiper Flint, a money-lender at Barion, i^aiiist 
Mr Jackson, to recover the sum of one thousand 
pounds with interest on a bond given by Mr 
William Jackson (father of Thomas Jackson) to 
i the said Sharper Flint for money lent by him, 

! and was issued against Thomas Jack.son, as 
■ executor of his fatlier, who had died some two 
years before. 

‘Well, Mr Jackson,’ I said, looking up, ‘this 
is rather a disagreeable document. What is the 
meaning of it?’ 

‘\Voll, that’s just what I want to know/ said 
Mr Jackson. ‘ 1 never heard a word of any such 
claim before. I suppose it i« some dodge of that 
rascally Flint to try and get money out of me.’ 

‘You never heard of any such claim before,’ 

I ask(*d, ‘ although the writ states that the bond 
was given six years ago ? ’ 

‘Not a word, sir/ answered Mr Jackson. *I 
never dreamed of there being any such claim 
until yesterdav, when the writ was sci-vcd on. 
mo.’ ■*" 

‘I suppose you were acquainted with your 
fathers affairs^’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir. We discussed business affairs together 
constantly, and it was \’cry seldom he did any¬ 
thing without consulting me. Indeed, now 1 
remember he did speak to me, some years ago, 
about borrowing a thoUv«fmd pounds, which he 
wanted tor a temporary purpose, from Sharper 
Flint; but 1 advised him not to do so, as I had 
no faith in him ; and he told me afterwards that 
he had decided to lake my advice.^ 

‘It certainly does seem strange/ I said. ‘I 
should think it very unlikely that your father 
w'ould have borrow^ so large’ a sum without 
letting you know, and without leaving any 
trace of it among his papers. I suppose you 
have been through his books and papers ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir; I went through them nil at the time 
probate of the will was granted, and there is not 
a trace among them of any such sum having been 
borrowed.’ «. 

‘Well,’ I said, *we are completely jn the dark 
about it at present; find,! have no materials to 
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f o upon in advising you wxiat course to pursue. 

think best tmng will he for me to call on 
Messrs CJrawley and Pox, Mr Pliut’s solicitors, and 
see whal they have to say about the nmtter, and, 
if possible, get them to sliow me the bond on 
which they claim.’ 

* ^Yes, I think that* would be the best way,* 
replied Mr Jackson ; an<l accordingly it was 
arranged tliat I sliouJd see Mcssi-a Crawley and 
Fox the next morning, and t)mt Mr Jackson 
. should call on me in the afternoon, when we 
could furtlici* discuss matters. 

I called on Messrs Crawley and Pox the next 
morning as arranged, and on mentioning my 
business, was shown into the office of Mr Citiwley, 
the senior partner, \vho, I was mfornieJ, had tlio 
conduct of the business. 

Mr Crawley, a withered little gentleman, with 
the orthodox j^chment-coloured face, was sitting 
at a table littered with deed^ briefs, drafts, and 
the miscellaneoiis papem which usually cumber 
a solicitor’s table. As 1 entered, he looked 
up. 

‘Good-morning, Mr Crawley,’I said. ‘J have 
called to see you about that'matter of Pliiit t\ 
Jackson.’ 

‘0 yes,’ said Mr Crawley, leaning bark in liis 
chair and pushing his spectacles on to Ins forr- 
Itead. ‘You are acting for the defendant, aren’t 
you ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I said ; ‘and we are naturally very much 
astouislied at the prr»ceeding8 which you liave 
commenced. Mv client informs me that he never 
Hoard of there being such u claim until he was 
served with the writ’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Mr Cmwlcy, 
opening his eyes with real or well-feigned aston¬ 
ishment ‘Now, that’s very extraordinaiy.’, 

•‘It ii extraordinary,’ I said; ‘but it is quite 
true. Until yesterday, my client was not aware 
of tlie existence of any such claim. He has been 
through his father’s books and papers, ami can 
find no trace whatever of any suen sum liaving 
been borrowed.’ 

‘Dear me—dear me' that’s a very extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance, now,’ said Mr Crawley 
• ag<un. 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘and before taking any steps 
in the matter, and cither admitting or rejecting 
! the claim, my client wishes to make a thorough 
investigation into the affair; and 1 have called 
to know if you will let me see the bond.’ 

*0h, certainly, certainly,’ said Mr Crawley— 
‘no objection whatever;’ and going to the sme, 
he took tlie document out and lionded it to 
me. 

It WM a formal bond, drawn up in the usual 
words, by which ‘ the said William Jackson bound 
himself, his heirs, (jxecutors, and administrators, 
to pay the said Sharper Flint, his executors or 
administrators, on demand the sum of ^1000, w'ith 
interest at cent.;* and was signed and 

sealed by Mr William Jackson, and witnessed by 
Mr Winter, his solicitor. I examined the stamp, 
and looked at the date of the water-mark on 
the paper, but could find no Haw in the docu¬ 
ment at ail; in fact, it seemed to be a perfectly 
Wid and binding document, and to leave no 
I loophole of escape. I 

•‘You wj.ll admiV I ‘that it is a very! 
<p a|acioia dreumstange ^at Mr Flint should; 


never have mentioned the fact of hie having any 
such bond, and should not even have applied 
for the interest.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Crawley, ‘it is unfortunate 
tliat it has been left so long; but my client 
informs me that it was only intended to be a 
temporary loan, and he therefore did not include 
it among the amounts he had out on mortgage, 
and on which interest was payable regularly. 
In fact, it was overlooked till the other day, 
when he had a thorough stock-taking.’ 

I could not succeed in getting any further 
iulormation, and therefore took my leave, not 
altogether satisfied with the result of my inter¬ 
view'. I did not believe that Mr Sharper Flint 
was the man to forget that he had an amount of' 
a thousand pounds due to him. 

Mr Jackson called upon me, according to ap¬ 
pointment, in the afternoon, and 1 i-eported to 
him what I had done. 

‘I must say,’ I said, ‘that so far, 1 do not see 
that wc have any defence to the action. The 
bond jmrports to be witnessed by Mr Winter, 
your fathei’’s solicitor; and on the face of it 
appeals to be a pcrlectly genuine document. 

‘ Never mind that I ’ said Mr Jackson, bringing 
his fiJst down upon the table. ‘ I feel certain that 
my father never had that money, and I mean 
to fight him, and make him prove his claim in 
court.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, *I Ijiink it is too large an 
amount to pay witlicait a strict investigation, c.spe- 
cially considering the suspicion^ cii*cum.staiu‘c.s 
of the ease; and I think it will be wiser to 
defend the action and let it go to Inal; and in 
the mpantime we must make a strict investiga¬ 
tion, and get all the information wt* can.’ 

‘You arc right, sir,’ said Mr Jackson; ‘and 
you need not be too ]>ai’tic'ular about the ex])eTif.e ; 

I shan’t mind paying the money so inucli, if they 
wm it after a fair figlit.’ 

1 accordingly entered an appearance to the 
writ; and while the action was proceeding, I 
made vigorous inquiries in every quarter from 
which 1 thought information might bo obtained. 
Mr Winter, the lawyer who witnessed the bond, 
bad died about four years licfore, and his 
estate liuil been sold liy tbe executors. All 
his papers had beoii destroyed, except a few 
which it was thought might be impo^nt^ and 
which had been intrusted to the keeping of a 
Mr CoiTj', a solicitor at Barton. I called on 
the latter, and informed him of the proceedings 
taken against Mr Jiuikson; and he overhauled Mr 
Winter's papers, but found nothing which threw 
any light on the matter. I also found that all 
Mr Winter’s clerks had left the town except one, 
named Rogers, who had filled the position of 
engrossing clerk, but who recollected very little 
about the matter. After thinking upon the sub- : 
ject, be said he thought he did recollect engrossing ! 
•a bond irom Faruier Jackson to Mr Flint; but 
he had engrossed so many documents iu.Mx 
Winter’s office relating to different matters, that 
he could not remember any articular document; 
neither, did he know the addresses of any of the 
other clerks. In fact, it seemed to be impossible 
to get^an^ information about it in the town; 
and tlie only course appeared to be to find oiit 
the addresses of as many of Mr Winter’s oderks 
as possible and ascertain if they knew anything 
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About th® matter. But we did not wusli the 
other Bide to get wind of what we were doing, 
lest they should place obstacles in our way; and 
therefore the investigation proceeded secretly 
and, as a consequence, slowly. 


INDIAN TANKS. 

Dl' A HINDU. 

Nothing is so dearly ]n’ized by the Indian villager 
as the talao^ or tank, for its water is not only used 
for irrigation during the greater portion of the 
year, but is also the principal source of liis 
domestic supply. There are borne tanks which 
are formed by throwing a mound or embankment 
across a valley or hollow ground, so'that the rain¬ 
water collects in the n]>j)cr part of the valley, and, 
when required for the purposes of cultivation, is 
let out upon the low huids by sluices. Others, 
in hilly uistricts, aiv constructed by damming n 
stream where it passes through a gorge, and look 
almost like lakes. Dnt the ordinary village tank 
in the plains is a small lake dug out of the surlaco 
of the soil, filled up mainly by the ivriodical rams. 
A few ol these talaos arc lined on all the four 
sides with cut stone, forming elegant works ; but 
in ail onlinarj’- tank thei-e are only two ghats 
masonr^'-buiU flights of steps, enclosed by low 
walls, going down a few feet under the water. At 
tlie liead of the steps is a sort of terracq with 
bucked seats, all of masonry. De.sifles being the 
usual siairca&o.s for drawing water, these gln’its are 
used for bathing jmrpo'ies, /iml ii'< loimging-places | 
in the evenings. The talaos are lound priHiicipally | 
in the Deccan, in (iujerut, and in Bengal. They 
are made at a considerable expense, being invari¬ 
ably the works of the Hindus, the U'ealthy and 
benevolent amongst whom lavish lai^c sums of 
money on them. And princes vie with their 
opulent subiects in erecting in dry lands magnili- 
cent *reservoirs, capable ol iumishing water for 
th(* irrigation of large tracts, of country—a work 
which j'cuders their name venerable to the l^te^t 
po.sterity. 

In the hot season, the water shrinks rapidl}”, 
through continual drawing and by reason or eva¬ 
poration, till in May there is hardly any lelt in 
the tank. At that time children, with their 
clothes tucked over the knee, dcdiglit to cross and 
recross the slippery bed, picking up with great 
glee the fish tliat still struggle for their existence 
in the muddy water of tlie hollows. Often the 
tank gets so dry that you can walk over it ns 
easily as ou a paved road. In many parts, the 
exposed surface is cultivated, and good wheat, 
peas, &C., grow in the diyiug mud. 

Great is the joy of th<' people when, at the 
break of the rainy season, the tank begins to fill 
up again. In some parts, gay festivals, accom¬ 
panied by curious ceremonies, take place at that 
time. Religious processions are formed to march 
I to the temples in the surrounding groves, where 
i offerings of flowers, fruits, and vegetables ore 
mode. Young damsels dance merrily fm the 
banks; and boys rush into the rapi<lly tilling 
tank, shouting and swimming about j while the 
aged and sedate stand by, looking on with a 
complacent smile. The dances whiSi take place 
on thdlu occasions, being spontaneous outbursts of 
heartfelt joy, are more lively, and natural than j 


those of the professional dancing-girls; the accom¬ 
panying songs, like the rhapsodies of the impro- 
'£sing bards, are wildly melodious and touching ; 
and the air and figure of the dancers, wholly 
unstudied, have something weirdly picturesque 
and graceful in them. A bjg lady leads the dance^ 
followed by a troop of blooming girls, who imitate 
her varied steps, which are always exact in time, 
and when she sings, make up the chorus in tunes 
wonderfully soft, but gay and lively. 

A curious festival marks the time of the setting 
in of the rains in some parts of BengaL It takes 
place not only on the large ponds, but also on the 
Clanges and on all ita tributary streams. At live 
o’clock in the afternoon the bank becomes crowded 
with people, attired in gay costumes, looking on 
eagerly towards tlie water where tlie boats b^in 
to move. These are all 6f a singular construction, 
and profusely decorated. Some of them are called 
‘ pcac'oi'k-boats/ from the resemblance of their 
make to the peacock j others, ‘ snakes,’ being very 
long and narrow, and moving quickest of all; 
while many are decorated with the head of a 
liorsc uutl dilfercut devices. Idols and religious 
ornaments are placed in some of these boats, in 
the most commodious part of which are laid car¬ 
pels, cushions, and pillows, covered with silk, 
satin, and kmkhabs, and fringed and embroidered 
with gohl and stiver; whereon are seated the 
men oi rank and wcaltli, who are entertained by a 
man wlio dances, sings, and heats time to the oars, 
from which hang little tinkling bells. 

Dut it is after the rams tliat tbo most cnebant; 
iug scene is obst^rved at a large tank, which is 
then lull to the brim, and quite hltecii feet deep 
in the middle. It is an early hour in the morning. 
The serene clondle6.s sky lends a tender azure to 
the l»*oad expanse of water, as it ripples under 
tlic brcc/p blowing on it, reticcting many a sun, ks 
you look deep into it, flitting across from one side 
to the other. Close to the banks, the water 
assumes a deep green, the reflection of the over- 
Iianging branches of large trees, which stand on 
the edge, sheltering noisy little birds. In mid- 
water gaily swim a few couples of waterfowl, i 
which dive among the bright lilies presided over 
I by the lovely lotus. On the brink chirrup little 
! birds, which timidly fly away directly tliey stfe a 
' gorgeous peacock, radiant with joy at the sight of 
water, strut towards the edge, or a pair of snow- 
white cranes stalk forwaixi, leading their young 
one betveen tliem. You see overhead the restless 
green flycatcher, the proud crowned hoopoe, the 
sly black crow, the scornful brown kite, and the 
ptiised gray kingfisher. Beyond the lake on the 
othcT' side are the golden-brown stubble-fields; 
fai'ther on are wide gi-een sheets of wheat, gram, 
and other cereals, broken here and there by a deep- 
brouTi fallow, interspersed with stately trees—the 
pcepul, the mango, the banian, and the palm— 
and clumps of bamboo or babul, through which 

S the brown thatches and white roofs of the 
nt village. 

While you have been contemplating the beauty 
of nature, the more interesting beauties of the 
village have dropped in on the ghdt near you, 
most of them carrying a water-jar, which shows to 
advantage the graceful figures, draped in flowing 
robes of all colours. Among then you see an 
old woman with flaxen-white hair waddling near 
to the step^ propped oi^a stick, too feeble to carry^ 
. . . " ■- f 
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anything. Then there are matrons of forty or 
fifty accomjjanying their children; and young 
girls of twelve or sixteen wearing a qiiantitySol 
ornaments. Taking a little rest, they go down 
the steps.* While some perform their ablutions, 
and, standing chin-deep in the water, mutter 
rayers, others wash the household vestments, or, 
aving finislied their bathing, fill the jaw, which 
they. then balance skilfully on their heads or 
their waists. They leave the tank in little groups, 
the old women telking scandal, and the young 
ones whispering their love-affairs among them¬ 
selves. 

In the evening the village ciders gather on the 
terrace, and, reclining comfortably on the seat, 
b(^n their daily gossiping in the intervals of 
smoking, while ill-cla(( little children gambol 
around on the .ground. One group dilates passion¬ 
ately on the merits and faults of the two rival 
factions into which the villager^ are divided; 
another discusses soberly the prospects of the crops 
and the course of prices : one paity swears loudly 
at the vulture money-lender; another listens 
serenely to the religious <liscoursti dcli^'ercd by the 
village pandit. The shades begin to grow deeper ; 
the cheerful and industrious ryots soon disperse 
home, followed a little later ou by the idlers of 
the villE^G. 


THE TEXAN COWBOY: 

HI8 LIFE IN* TOW:^, 02T THE TRAIL, AND ON 
THE RANCHE. 

‘Guests will please remove their pistols before 
entering the dining-room,* Avas the sign which 
met your eye as you stepped into the office of 
any of the hotels in Abilene, Kansas, in the early 
days when that town was the headipiarters of the 
Texas cattle-trade for the United States.—* I’m a 
wolf, and it *s my night to howl! I’m a bucking 
cayuse fioni Bitter Creek, wild and woolly and 
hard to curry! Whoop-pee ! Every one take a 
drink! * w’cre the words you could have heanl 
uttered by some tipsy cowboy in any of the 
numerous drinking smoons in the same town 
almost any day or night during the season; and 
vtfiy often these words would be followed by shots 
from his revolvers, pointed in the air-—just for j 
the sake of hearing a noise, you know. I 

‘Dance and move your feet quickly, you son of 
a gun, or 1*11 fill you so full of holes your mother 
will take you for a flour-sifter!* Tins exclama¬ 
tion was one often heard from one or other 
of the many whieky-wild frontiersmen who had 
icked on some greenhorn or ‘tenderfoot* whom 
e desired to see dance, for the benefit of the 
j crowd always to be found in the bar-rooms, and 
j whose movements he accelerated by shooting 
I into the floor in close proximity to his victim’s 
1 feet 

* Down in time and make your game! ’ calls 
out the dealer sitting behind “the faro table, at 
which from six to a dozen cowbovs could always 
be found gambling, or, as they called it, ‘ bucking 
the tiger/ 

* All hands around promenade to the bar! 
Take your partners for the next set! * shouts out 
the ma^r mf ceremonies, or ‘herder,’ as he is 
called, ixk the well patronised dance-house where 

yitnrhojBi gqmblerB, •froptiersmen, scouts, and 


others whiled away the hours of night in wild 
carousal with the repr^entatives of that class 
of women who would be found in such rough 
company. 

Such is a picture of the frolics of the cowboy 
in town, who, just in from Texas by the old 
Chisholm Traib has ‘filled up* with fighting- 
whisky, which was considered the proper thing 
to do after his three or four months* dnve across 
the vast prairies and swollen rivers en route. Here 
he is seen at his worst, with all the discipline 
maintained in camp by the foreman or ‘boss- 
herder* removed; here he turns himself loos^ 
to use his own expression, and acta as one of 
the wild cattle or horses which he is daily in 
company wtth would, if turned loose in a cliina- 
sliop. From this standpoint, too, he is too often 
judged by people who have no idea of his life 
and the dangers he is surrounded with on the 
trail and range. In reality, the old-time cowboy 
is generally a wild, reckless, generous, big-hearted 
spirit, a rough diamond, thorough in everything 
he undertakes; rough, but honest; and in his 
camp his hospitality is proverbial. Tlie cow- 
camp is a haven to the traveller, who is made 
welcome as he rides up, usually being greeted 
Avith the salutation : ‘ Light, stranger; chuck is 
just about ready, and I guess yon can stow away 
right smart chance of it ;* which being interpreted 
means: Alight; n meal is ready; and the host 
thinks his visitor can enjoy a good onf. 

The cattle he u'orks Avith are the long-horned 
breed, raised on the vast plains of South-western 
Texas and Ncav Mexico, AvliicU originally arc 
supposed to have been introduced by the Span¬ 
iards. On these plains they are allowed to roam 
at will; each creature bears the brand of the 
owner on its side or hip ; the only (‘ontrol exer¬ 
cised over them being at the yearly round-up, 
when the calves are bramled, and such full-grown 
cattle gathered into a herd as are needed to send 
to the northern markets. These herds were until 
recently driven nortli by the cowboys crossing Red 
Jiivcr, through the Indian nation and Southern 
Kansas, to the Atchison Topeka anil Santa Fe 
llailroiid, or the Kansas Pacific or Union Pacific. 
The roail travelled is called a trail, which from 
time to time, as civilisation pushed westward, 
was changed. The* government have now, how¬ 
ever, proTiibited the opening up of any new 
trails from Texas northAvard, because the emi¬ 
gration has been so heavy into the West in 
late years as to render it impossible to drive 
large herds of cattle through Northern Texas 
and Kansas without retarding settlements. ‘ Life 
on the trail* really means the life the boys 
used to lead in years gone by on this great 
thoroughfare from Texas; Avhile ‘life on the 
range’ is usually the terra used in speaking 
of the life at present on the cattle-ranges in 
Wyoming, Dakota, Colorado, and Montana, where 
the original long-horns from the South have been 
bred Avith fine-grade cattle of the North, resulting 
in larger creatures, better fitted for beef; and 
although they roam at will over tte prairies, yet 
are not so wild as their fellows raised through 
the Soutji. 

It was no unusual thing for the old-time cattle- 
kings of the ^uth to brand several thousand 
calves each year; and their ranges, cfetained 
through the old Spanish laud-grants, extended 
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over several hundred square miles. On these the drenching rain and out of sight and hearing 

ranees, the ponies— descendants of the Spanish of the lightning and thunder. 

barb imported from Spain, and turned loose gene- at tho first sign of a regular stampede, all 

rations since_used for the wbrk run at l^e, hands are ordcr^ out except the cook; the 

and of course are os wild as the cattle. When horses, which are kept saddled in readiness for 

the time anives for the start to be made with a on emergency, are mounted; and away to the 
herd, the necessary number of these wild ponies front of the wildly running herd ride the cow- 
are gathered, and the cowboys have eight or ten boys, singing and shouting as they go; for, to a 
assigned to each one to ride during the drive ; certain extent, the cattle will follow the human 

this necessitates good riding, courage, and reck- voice; and the object of the men is to lead tlie 

lessness. Each morning during the drive these foremost cattle in a circle until they mis up with 
ponies have to be lassoed and really rebroken; those in the rear of the herd; and as they crowd 
for a day or two of rest will be suflicient for them together—or mill, as it is called—they are checked 
to ^rget the control obtained over them when in their mad race and gradually quieted. AU 
being ridden before. tho courage and nerve of the cowboy are required 

The cattle to be sent to market are driven into in liandliug a stampede ; for if by any accident he 
an enclosure called a corral, and a second brand, is thrown from his hor§e, he will be crushed 
called a ‘road-brand,’ is burnt on tlieir sides or beyond all recognition by the sharp hoofs of the 
hips. This is done in order that the cowboy may maddened brutes. 

be able to distinguish those belonging to the herd But once «iuieted, it does not follow that the 
be is attached to front those in other herds from herd will again go to rest; very often the first 
the same range; for in years gone by, these run is followed by others, each one more furious 
southern cattle-owners olten started two or tlii*ce than the bust, us^ the cattle become more fright- 
herds up the trail the same season, besides selling cne»l, until daylijjht. Tlien a count is taken; 
to dealers who operated i)etweeu the ranges atnl and if any are missing, as there usually are, not 
the marktits. The consequence of this brtuiding only cattle but men, tho suiTounding country is 
is that many a creatunj will bo seen with its scoured for trails or fi'esh tracks leading away 
sides and hips covered -with different letters, from the camp, which, when found, are followed 
figures, ai»d characters—tlie brands of the different by the man u ho discovei-s them, wdio, regardless 
owners through which it has jka^sed, until the ol food, water, or &le*q), is supposed to follow this 
hair is only visible in patches, tlie ilesli being clue until he overtakes tho cattle the tracks are 
burned into ridges resembling a chess or back- mailc by, the main herd being halted in tho 
gammon board. After the road-branding is done, locjdity until all the strays have been brought in;. 
t!i(‘ herd—usually numbering from five to fifteen or if only a few head are missing, the men who 
hundred lieail—is started on the trail, with an are suit to search for them are instructed to 
average of twelve cowboys tt> each thousand head, follow the main tmil until they catch-up. Of 
and a foreman; and fijllowed by a Imge wagon, coiu*se these searches mean long rides over a 
loaded with Hour, baking-powder, bacon, coffee, &trango*couiitry; for often, after separating from 
f irup, sugiu', and salt—tlie prov isions fbr the the herd, a bunch of aittle will travel at the rate 
drive, whicii will occupy from two to four of twenty-five or thirty miles a day, usually in 
months. The teamster with the wag<m also acts the direction of the range from whicli they were 
as cook for the camp ; and although he would not originally di'iven ; and all the powders of endur- 
jiass muster in a lirst-class hotel or restaurant, ance of the men arc l)rought into requisition in a 
yet a stranger woiihl be astonished at the excel- s(‘arch of this kind, for nf> excuse will be taken 
leiicc of the meals he cooks in the open air by the foreman for tho huntci‘’8 return witliout 
despite the weather. the c;attJe, except starvation I’eally stares him in 

Tlie distance usually travelled each day i^ from the face, 
twelve to eighteen miles, according to the distance On the trail each day is a repetition of the 
between water; for, when po^silffe, the camp is previous one. In pleasant weather, the cowboy’s 
made every night on the banks of a sti'cam. The life is not so hard ; but in wet stormy weather 
start each morning is made at sunrise, with a ho is continually in the saddle, wet through most 
mid-day stop from about ten o’clock till two ; then of the tiiiii-; and yet lie is happy, with no other 
diivc again till about five o’clock in tho evening, company for months than his own immediate 
the cattle being allowed to graze and drink at companions. He never gets lonesome or home- 
these stops. At dusk tho cattle are gathered sick, but is always possessed of the same careless 
together, usually on sloping ground, and bedded reckless spirit, which asserts itself so strongly 
down, as it is called, the couboys riding around when at the end of his drive he reaches the 
the^ group singing loudly, *0 quiet the cattle, settlements and goes for a frolic to the town. 

W’hicli after a short time lie down to rest. Then Life on the ranches in the north-western States 
all but two of the boys g'' to camp, spread their and Territories differs from that on the trail in 

blankets on the groiinu, with the heavens lor many respects, the most noticeable being, that 

their only roof, and turn in to sleep, until each instead or the ground for his bedstead, the 
is W’akcncd in his tuim to keep guard over the heavens for a roof, and his saddle for a |ffllow, 
sleeping cattle. This is called night-herding. If lie has a comfortable house to live in—either a 
•the weather is stormy, then the boys may look log-cabin or ‘dugout,’ accordiim to the supplv 
out for hard work; tor the vivid lightning and of timber in the neichbourhoou—-provided with 
loud thunder which visit these vast prigrics aio huge fireplaces, in ^’^ich on a cold night the 

almost sure to frighten the wild cattl^ and logs and pitchy pine-knots* are heaped on, and 

madden them, until they start on a stampede, where the boys can amuse themselves with cards 
running at a furious rate, regardless of all or‘swaj^ing lies,’ns they call it, smok^ end have 
obstacles, in a vain endeavour to get away from a good time generallyy although their nearest» 
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neighbour may be, and often is, twenty mil^ 
distant Another difference—in stormy weather 
the cowboy on the ranche can usually in tie 
house. Especially iu the winter is his life an easy 
one, fcff at that season the cattle are pretty well 
left to shift for themselves, it being considered 
better not to drive cattle around at that season 
iDot« than is necessary, as they need all their 
strength to heep alive through the storms, and 
to keep up their courage to hustle around and 
gather enough grass to keep them from starving, 
because there is no hay served to them exc(‘pt 
when running in very small herds, less than one 
hundred head. 

The * round-ups E in these ranges are made 
similarly to those on the soutliern, except that 
two are made yearly instead of one—the first, to 
brand the calves early in the spring and ascertain 
the losses sustained during the winter, which is 
called the general round-up, and is attended by 
all the cattle-owners, with their cowboys, who 
own herds in a certain section, probably being a 
hundred miles square. This is necessary, becuuf'C 
in the north-west it is impossible to obtain large 
grants of land, as iu Texas and Mexico ; tlierefoi’e, 
the cattle range on the public dtunain, an«l the 
owners build their ranches in the valley of some 
river, turn the cattle loose, and in the spring hunt 
them up at the general round-up. Then m the 
autumn the beet round-up takes place, u-heu 
all the bullocks or steers over three yciiirs old 
are separated from the main herd and sent to 
market 

During the spring and summer months, c.=5pc- 
cially at the round-up, the cowboys have to work 
hard ; but not being engjiged on one diave so long 
as they used to on the trail, they go to town 
more frequently, and consequently are not oO wibl 
when there as the old-timora on the Texas trails 
used to be. As this great north-west is settling 
up very rapidly and railroads being extended, 
the cowboy of the past is fast disappearing, and 
giving place to a perfectly civilised successor. 


PAMOUS THEATRICAL RIOTS. 

No candid critic cun deny that of late years there 
has been a decided improvement in tlie morale ot 
the histrionic art. in the main has been 

brought about by men and women whose names 
are familiar to all lovers of the stage. The actors 
themselves, more tlian the frequenters of the 
theatre, have come in for a large shai'e of public 
abuse; and yet it almost goes for llie saying, 
when theatrical audiences are influenced by pure 
and noble motives, then it follows that those 
playing behind the footlights rise to the occasion. 
To understand the truth of our assertions, mi 
need only take a hurried survey of one character¬ 
istic feature of the stage of sixty years ago— 
namely, its riots. 

In the year 1C70 two Cavaliers entered Lin- 
^In’s Inn Theatre, London, and attempted to set 
it on fire, because their greatest enemy, the 
Duehess of Portland, was in it at the time. The 
result of this attempt was a very serious affray, 
in wklek many people were injured. Again, in 
1721, at the same theatre, while the play of 
Matifdh was® ip progress, a gentleman walked 
across tha stage, the back of which at that period 
was seated f<ur the pnblie^ to speak with a mend. 


Of course the manager resented this sort of 
duct, and for his pains was rewarded with a blow 
in the face. A brawl ensued; part of the 
audience supported the offender, and the other 
port the manager. Soon the two divisions of 
the house were engaged in a free fight; but 
manager’s division proved victorious, and expelled 
the other party. Matters, however, did not end 
here, for the marauders, reinforced from the 
outside, returned, smashed mirrors and mouldings, 
hurled lighted torches amongst the scenery, a^ 
refused to desist until compelled by the turning 
out of the military. In consequence of the rio^ 
the theatre had to be closed for a week, and a 
guard stationed to prevent like occurrences in the 
future. 

In 1754, Garrick, by his neglect of public seuti- 
mcjut, was the means of causing a serious riot. 
Britain and France at that time were at war ; yet 
Garrick, without thought, engaged at great ex¬ 
pense a number of ballet-dancers from the hitter 
country. The consequence of the imprudent 
engagement was, that when the dancers appeared, 
a great uproar was begun by the occupante of the 
pit The people who were sitting in the boxes 
sympathised with the dancers, and the gentlemen, 
urged by their ladies, descended with drawn 
swords into the arena. Tu spite of this, however, 
the pittites proved victorious, an<l clearing the 
theatre, destroyed everything. Tliercafter, the 
rioters marched to Oarriclt’s house in South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, where they attempted to 
do further damage, but were prevented liy the 
military. When Garrick again appeared before 
the public, an apology was demandeil of him; but 
he refused, de-^faring tliat he would rather leave 
th(* stage for ever. Tins throat had th(i desired 
eiFocU 

However popular Garrick might be, he still was 
frequently the vi< tim ot tumults. MackUn the 
at.-tor w'.'is the originator ot the one we aw about 
to naiT.'ite. Fleetwood, the manager of Drury 
L;mo, liad fallen into arrears, and a general 
‘strike’was declared by the actors, who jiledgcd 
tlieiiibelves to stand by each other. Fleetwood 
came to terms ; but Mack) in was made the scape¬ 
goat, for he ami his wife were dismissed from the 
company, (.larrick obtained a situation for the 
luckless pair, which wa.s indignantly refused. 
Macklm published his imaginary grievances, 
which he atfiripod originated in the conduct of 
Garrick. All im^stors get a following of some 
kind; so .did Macklin. Accordingly, the next 
time Garrick acted he ivas met with groans and 
hisses, and pelted \vith eggs and apples. So great 
was the tumult, that the curtain was dropped 
and the audience was dismihsed. The following 
night, Fleetwood hired a company of roughs and 
prize-fighters; these he placed in the pit As 
soon as the curtain rose, the disturbance began. 
Thereupon, Broughton, the leader of Fleetwood’s 
improvised army, rose and said : ‘ GenUemen— 
I’m told some people have come to interrupt the 
play ; now, 1 ’ve paid my money to hear if^ and I 
advise them to go away quietly and not hinder 
roy diversion.* These words were met with shouts 
of deflaqcc; and fighting was the only alternative 
left "te the mercenaries. Hats and wigs lay 
scattered about in all directions, and broken heads 
and noses were more common thon otVlerwise. 
The hired men proved the victors; and after the 
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bott86 was clcaffid of tlia disturbara, tlio ramaindor 
of the audience enjoyed the play peace and 
quietness. 

Not long afterwards, Macklin suffered similar 
treatment^ but his superior did not value his 
talents at so high a rate as to warrant the servicc-s 
of a hired band ; on the contrary, Macklin fell by 
his own devices, and was dismissed from the 


company. 

In considering certain events in l»ie<^ory, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the gul'ibihiy of 
humanly on certain occasions. IN hat the gene¬ 
rality do at times, the individual, without’ con¬ 
sideration, imagines correct. Often the curious 
habit displayed by the sheep is also observable 
in human pinion. Take the following. The 
Haymarket Theatre was the scene of a great not 
in 174i). Throughout the city, posters announced 
that on a certain night a man in the Huy- 
xnarket company would put himself into a quart 
bottle. The theatre was packed ; but the con¬ 
jurer did not appear. The audience, at first 
enraged, were <Msi!y appeased by the promise 
that on the following evening the performer 
would really appear, and use a pint instead of 
a quart bottle. The second night the audience 
•was again disappointed. They had at length 
discovered their own stupality, and were furious. 
The Duke of Cumbcrlaiul, one of the occupants 
of the boxes, stood up with drawn sword, and 


advised the infuriated people to destroy (^rery- 
thing within their reach. This was bixm 


iccom- 

jjlished; and tearing down the trap]>iiigs, they 
carried them into the street, where a largo bonfire 
was kindled. It afterwards turned out tliat tlie 
hoax arose in the fnutiul yet withal simple brain 
of the Duke of Montiigue. 

The Duke oL Cumberland was a great favourite 
with theatre-goers; and at his death, because cer¬ 
tain, persons appeared in the theatre without 
mournings, a riot took placi;, an<l was renewed, 
until the offenders against the public tasUi either 
absented themselves Irom the play or assumed the 
clue mark of respect for the dead J')uke. 

The nineteenth-century theatre differ.^ in many 
respects from that of the eighteenth. In the 
latter, the servants of gentlemen had some privi¬ 
leges. They had a right to remain iu the seats 
of their masters till the latter arri\'e<l. The 
manners of the upper classes at that time ivcrc 
not altogether exemplary, and their lackey.s 
followed suit, only they were more offensive. 
While sitting in the boxe.s, the tootmen were 
allowed to spit or throw orange-peel into tluj pit; 
and when the appearance of ifieir masters rele- 

f ated them to the gallery, wliich privilege tliey 
ad gratis, their conduct in no way improved. 
At length this gallery priv'’ogo wa.s denied them, 
and flunkeydom was wrotlu To give vent to their 
rage, the footmen congrc'-ated in vast numbers; 
within the theatre. The uproar they caused put 
in the background all suchpast occurrences ; and 
although tlie Prince of Wales was one of the 
auflience, no heed was paid to him. The militaiy 
were called out; fifteen of the disturbcr^ were 
arrested, 'and next day suffered at the hands of 
the sheriff of Tjondon, • 

Mrs Sitldous was once the victim of a crudl riot. 
On ong occasion, while fulfilling an engagement 
in Dublin, a rumour got abroad that the great 
^ aetwss had refused to co-operate w^h her com- 


any in giving a benefit to an oUl^ Irish actor, 
Digges. The rumour had its effect on the 
inds of outsiders, for when !Mrs Siddons 
appeared, as Mrs Beverley in the Gamester, her 
reception was anything but flattering. This con¬ 
duct upset her, and she fell •fainting into the arms 
of John Kemble. The incident did not quieten 
the audience j but Mrs Siddons, recovering, acted 
on the advice of Sheridan, and made a very neat 
speech, •which was received in silence. Never 
again was she the victim of an attack. 

Edmund Kean once got involved in a love 
affair, and for his impruflence was severely criti¬ 
cised by the press, which went the length of 
advising hia expulsion from the stage. Night 
after night the theatre was crammed; but the 
audience refused him perinis«-ion to play, and 
eveiything went on in oliud show. ICcan was 
forced to retire to America; but bad luck also 
followed him there. His first engagement was 
at Boston, and the house was pa<‘ked. Next night, 
only twenty persons attended, and Kean refused 
to allow the play to proceed. Some months after¬ 
wards, Kean again returned to Boston; but the 
Bosfiininns resolved to have their revenge. They 
2 ’cfuscd to hear him ,* for whenever he appeared 
on the stage, he was met with showers of stones, 
bottles, bits of brass, and sticks. Poor Kean had 
to lioe for his life. The rioters followed him to 
the back part of tbc theatre ; and when they 
found he had eluded them, tliey betook them- 
}-elvc'! to his hotel, from which Kean escaped with 
great difficulty. 

Macready visited the Uiiilod States in 1841); 
but, unhappily, the partisans of Mr Forrest, an 
American actor, spread the report that the 
Englishman had hif-?>ed the American favourite 
uhile Vlaying in London. In vain did 3fao- 
roady declare that the cba\": w.' lalse. Con¬ 
scious of hih innocence, la app".i!cd as Macbeth 
in one of the New York theatres. When the 
curtain rose, Macready was greeted with thumh'r- 
ing applause, as he thought. It was thunder 
in a sense, for it seemed to be noise without 
rational guides to its continuance or abeyance. 
He appealed to the American love of fair play; 
but all was with(»nt effect. Every kind of in«.ult 
was heaped upon him ; copper cents, eggs, apjilcs, 
potatoes, lemons, and asabetida were thrown at 
hi.s luckless person. It is said that chairs Avere 
hurled with great force on to the stage. The 
jjlay of course was stopped. 

Next night, the rioters returned ; but a number 
of policemen were stationed amongst the audience, 
pud these immediately e.\pclle(l the turbulent 
spirits. The change of scene did not quell the 
disturbers, lor in a short time they were howling 
round the walls of the building. The noise was 
clcafeniug;’but yet Macready never acted again 
as he did on that night.. Matters came to such 
a pass that the military were marched to the 
scen<\ While sitting in the anteroom, Macready 
Budilenly exclaimed: ‘IJark! what's that? The 
soldiers have fired.' One volley followed another, 
and thcii the tumult subsided. News was then 
brought that seveii men had been shot. At 
once, Macready changed his clothes and’walked 
away with the retiring audience. Dut although 
he went to a friend’s house, his mety could not 
ho insured ; and he was forced to leave* the city. 
An opportunity of doihg this presented itself;’ 








a doctor was about to drive to a dying patient 
in New Rocbellc; bnt the actor took the “Burgeon's 
place, and thus escaj^d. ^ 

In 1809 a droll disturbance occurred at the 
Haymarfcet Theatre. Foote the actor had pro¬ 
duced the burlesque, Tailors^ or Uie Tragedy 
** for Warm Wvather, and had thereby roused the 
wrath of the knights of the thimble and bodkin. 
So keenly did tlie tailors of the Metropolis feel 
the lampooning of the play that they sent a peti¬ 
tion to the manager of the Company gainst its 
further production, promising at the same time 
that if tile piece was changed, they would under¬ 
take to get a full house. The petition was 
spurned, as were also the threatening letters the 
manager received. When the play began, the 
first intimation the actors received ot the deter¬ 
mination of the tailors was a pair ot scissors 
thrown at their heads. A reward of twenty 
pounds was at once offered to any one betraying 
the offender; but the only answer given to such 
an appeal was the hurling of other missiles. The 
magistrates and police wore called in ; they were 

E owcrloss; but the Guards then stationed in 
london marched to the theatre and arrested 
nearly a score of the ringleaders. 

The riots known by the name ‘ Old Prices ’ ore 
the most notorious. Covent Garden Theatre 
was rebuilt in 1808; but somehow or other, the 
architects had managed to bring about some 
new changes of construction, which greatly dis- j 
pleased playgf>ers. The theatre was opened on I 
tjie 18th September 1809 with a representation | 
of the play oi Macbeth^ ending with a fjirce, in ^ 
which the chief attraction was the u*cll-known i 
Madame Catalani. It was noticed when the 
curtain rose that throughout the audience there 
were scattered a goodly numlier of rough-lcoking 
fellows, bearing in their hands sticks and blud¬ 
geons. The overture was listened to without a 
murmur; but whenever Kemble stepped forward 
to recite the opening address, he was met with 
shouts to the following effect: ‘ Off, off! 01(1 
prices’—for the charge of admission had been 
raised—and ‘Native talent’ Not a word of the 
ploy was lieard ; and Mrs Siddons fared no better 
than Kemble. As for the farce, it was even worse, 
and yet Catalani and Muiiden were taking part 
in its performance. Two magistrates aj>peared 
upon the scene, read the Riot Act, and or(lere(l 
the people to depart; but the audience refused 
to move. Next morning, the Iwtcn supported 
the popular demand; and playgoers, encouraged 
from without, repaired night after night to the 
theatre, but refused to hear a single word. The 
actors wei'c assured that the disturbance was not 
because of their actions, but simply from tlic 
fact that J(dm Kemble, one individual, chose to 
fight John Bull. 

On the third night, Kemble asked what was 
wanted. The reply was drastic enough. The 
Btage was atormed, and the company had to take 
refuge where they could. But some of the actors 
unfastened the trap-door^ of the stage, and in 
this way secured many of the disturbers, who 
were at once conveyed to Row Btreet prison. 

On tile sixth night, Kemble proposed that the 
theatre accounts should be examined, so that the 
public mights t^nderstand the reason for the 
heightendd prices. The proposal was taken for 
victory, and a scroll cf paper was unfurled by 


some of the audience—the paper boro these words: 
*Here lies the body of New Prices, who died 
September 23, 1809, aged G days.’ The auditors 
appointed to examine the accounis were the 
Solicitor-general, the Recorder of tho city of 
London, and the governor of the Bank of ^g- 
land. The result of their investigation showed 
that the net gain to shareholders amounted only 
to a little more than six per cent. For six years 
the receipts had been ^£365,983, and'the expend¬ 
iture .^107,912, and added to this were twelve 
shares in the patent Kemble, in view of these 
facts, -felt justified in raising tho prices, but ter¬ 
minated the engagement with Ikladame Catalani. 
The theatre was re-opened on the 10th of October; 
but j-ioting again was in the ascendant Every 
one wore in his and her hat a piece of paper 
with the letters 0. P. (old prices) printed on 
it The pit became a pandemonium; playgoers, 
constables, soldiers, and actors fighting with each 
other. Kemble had to be escoi-ted home by the 
military ; but the crowds followed him and sang 
all night beneath his window. 

During the scullle, a Mr Clifford was seriously 
injured by the box-keeper, named Brandon. 
Against Brandon an action was raised, and 
Clitford won the case. The rioters were jubilant 
Tlmy call(*d a meeting, and with Clifford in the 
chair, pledged them'^olvcs to support every one 
injured as Clifford had been. While the meeting 
was p?’occeding, Kemble appeared on the scene, 
and stated that he wouhl lower the prices, 
nunove the obnoxious tier of boxes, and dismiss 
Brandon, .lobn Bull had gained the rictory, 
and was satisfied. So ended the notorioius the¬ 
atrical ri(jt8 of Old Prices, they having lasted for 
ai.\ty-one nights. 

Well may we eay that the times are cliangcd. 
On the one hand we have the strange spectacle 
of a whole city taking a vital, nay, a personal 
interest in the drama; and on the other we see 
the passions of men ronse.l to their keenest pitch 
with little regard to decency or order. The 
modern stage lacks the national interest, but it 
undoubtedly has made a great advance towards 
being a place for healthy and eutertaiuing 
instruction both in the moral and social life of 
inuukiiid. 


‘TILL PEATH DO US PAEIV 
In every Love-treaty, Death goes to the reckoning ; 
And now he is closing on jours and mine ; 

\Ve have Ijattlecl him bravely fiom line to line, 

Till at last he is Vrith us, his lean hand Wckoning. 

Nearer and nearer hia shadow is blackening, 

Slowly efiaciug our life’s design ; 

In every Love-treaty, Death goes to the reckoning, 
And now he is closing on yours and mine. 

0 Love ! though my hand on the helm lie slackening, 
And a heart from a heart is hard to untwine, 

Our dark night of sorrow brings brighter awakening; 

The conqueror canies a message divine, 

Of a treaty where Death has no jiart in the rcckoninj^ 
And L^ve evermore shall be youre and nn' ne. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, dfPater- 
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it is the sweater’s interest to foster. Under the 
TIIE SWEATING SYSTEM. old economy, the tailor was a skilled workman, 

It is many years since the publication of Alton regularly apprenticed, and trained to produce all 
Loche made widely known the horrors of the kinds of garments from beginning to end. But the 
sweating system. This cruel industrial slavery introduction of machinery, the increase of popula- 
liatl then been in existence a quarter of a century, tion, cheaper dress materials, and the development 
Fifty years ag7) it was in full operation, and of the ready-made clothing ti’ade, have altered 
frequent notices of it may be gathered from books all that. The complete tailor is being crushed 
and newspapers of the period. Nor has tlje lapse out. The demand for cheap clothes has con- 
of time brought with it the decrepitude of old tinually tended to bring down the rate of wages 
age ; on the contrary, as fortiseen by Kingsley, tlic among the least skilful of the workers. Instead 
system has slruck its roots deeper and cxtcmled its of the master tailor, his journeymen and appren- 
baleful influence more -widely. We are indebted tices, wo have now men who only make coats or 
to the recently published Iteport on the Sweating vests or trousers. Nor does the subdivision end 
System in the East of London, by Mr John here., ‘We have cutters, basters, machinists, 
Burnett, the labour correspondent of the Board of pressers, fellers, button-hole workers, and general 
Trade, lor many of the facts embodied in this workers, all brought to bear upon the construe- 
article. tion of a coat.’ The acquisition of one of these 

Tlie sweating system is defined as * one under branches is so much easier than the whole trade, 
which sub-contractors undertake to do work in that multitudes of both sexes have flocked into 
their own houses or small workshops, ami em- the cheap tailoring trade as the readiest means 
ploy others to do it, making a profit for them- of procuring employment. The market is flooded 
selves by the difference between the contract jiriccs with labour, which has inevitably produced a 
and the wages they pay their assistants.* They reduction of prices, and thus the evils of the 
undertake to do work at a certain })rice per system qre intensified. The competition produced 
garment, and hope to make a profit by the labour by a labour market already congested by our 
of, or by ‘ sweating,’ those who work for them, home population, has been vastly increased during 
The object of the sweater being his own gain, the the last lew years by the great influx of foreign 
inevitable tendency of the system is to grind the immigrants. These aliens, chiefly German and 
workers down to the lowest possible level. The Bussian Jews, crowd into the East of London, and 
scale of business of these sub-contractors varies being totally ignorant of the English language, 
greatly, many who arc called swcatcr-s employing and mostly in a stale of pauperism, eagerly clutch 
only one or two assistants; while workshops in at the first opportunity of procuring a wretched 
which ten, twenty, and even thirty and forty subsistence. While learning some branch of tho 
hands are employed, are common. The great mass trade, they are chiefly supported by charity, and 
of the workers, however, arc employed in shops their former mode of life being such that they 
or houses where much fewer than twenty work, can subsist on much less than the English worker, 
or it may be in the single room of the small the condition of the latter has become intolerable, 
sweater. So there has grown up in our midst a system 

The system obtains -widely in the tailoring which at its best is a grinding industrial slavery, 
trade, although it is not confined to it. But the and which now constitutes a grave social peril, 
clothing trade is one which is peculiarly adapted aud calls loudly for legislative interference, 
to ‘sweating,’ and it may therefore be taken as The manufacturing clothier lets •out his work 
illustituve. The work can be done at home, and to contractors. These middlemen, or cdntractors, 
is also capable of on indefinite subdivision, which sublet to other contractors,* and so the work let 
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oat in this way may pass through sei’eral hands 
in ite course 'from the licad contractor to the 
actual maker of the clothes. These middlemen^ 
are not called sweaters; it is only those who 
employ men, women, or children to work for 
fyhem who are so denominated. 

The practical working of the system may he 
best seen by taking the establishment of a small 
sweater newly commencing business. Mr Burnett 
thus describes it: ‘ First, he must have a work¬ 
room ; this he linds by using the room, or one of 
the rooms, in ^\ hich his family reside. He then 
obtains a sewing-machine, for which he ])ay8 two 
shillings and sixpence per week under the hire- 
purciiase system. The sweater is now in a posi¬ 
tion to commence in earnest and oiganise his 
establishment. The work is already cut out for 
him by the head clothier or contractor. If he is 
able to “ baste ” the parts of ilic garment together, 
he probably does so himself. If not, he must 
employ a “baster.” As a rule, the basters arc 
men, but are sometimes skilled females. Next, 
he requires a machinist. Again, in the vaft 
maiority of cases men are employed, as the work 
is heavy, but women arc also largely engaged 
in this capacity. A “pressor” is also required. 
This is the heaviest kind of work in the trade, 
and men are invariably employed to do it The 
sweater will also require the services of two or 
three female workers—one to •work button-holes ; 
one to do “foiling;” and one as a Ictarncr, to 
make herself generally useful tind to curry work 
between tlie warehouse an<l the w<‘rkshop.’ 

Although the establishment of the small sweater 
is contrived to secure the greatest advantages from 
a subdivision of labour, it falls iar behind that of 
the large sweater in this respect. Not only is the 
garment subdivided, but these sections are -again 
subdivided so as to ensure, as far as human in¬ 
genuity can possibly do so, the maximum amount 
of work for the minimum of wages. With the 
exception of button-hole working, piccewoik is 
unknown in these shops. Tliis would apjiear to 
be favourable to the workere, but in fact it 
operates in tlie opposite direction. So accurately 
can a workei-’s ability be gauged by a sweater, 
that a certain rate pcT day almost invariably 
means a certain amount of w’ork. Where two or 
more hands are engaged on the same kind of 
work, they are sehlom or never paid the same 
wages; each is paid accordingly os he produces. 
In this way subdivision is carried to its utmost 
limits. And this explains the absence of piece¬ 
work, since by these means the worker is under 
a rule stimulating to production mucli more rigid 
than that of piecework. 

^ The character of the workshops varies con-' 
siderably. As already stated, the smaller sweaters 
use p^t of their own dwelling, where, in the vast 
majority of cases, the work Is carried on under 
the most filthy and unsanitary conditions. In a 
small room not more than nine or ten feet square, 
heated by a coke-fire for the presser’s irons, and 
lighted at night and often tlirough part of the 
day by flaring gas jets, as many as six, eight, 
ten, and even twelve workers may be crowded. 
The regulations of the Factory Acts and Public 
Health Acts are flagrantly violated, nor can the 
law be enfor^ with the ;[^sent mode of in¬ 
spection. * Somewhat better than these small 
hoiue-ehope are the*workshops built over the 


back-yards of houses, which are more spacious 
and better ventilated, though these ai^ are 
generally far from clean, and but miserable places, 
in which men and women are huddled together 
without regard to decency or health. What life 
must be to the wretched beings who toil in these 
malodorous dens from morning to night, breath- 
! ing the poisonous air, and spurred to the greatest 
' stretch of physical effort by their taskmasters, can 
' scarcely be imagined. They may exist; enjoy 
life they cannot; it can only be a prolonged 
misery. The condition of slaves is often fai* more 
tolemolc. 

As regards hours of labour, females and ‘young 
persons’ arc supposed to be protected by the 
Factory Acts, which limit the hours of labour to 
twelve, less an hour for dinner and half an hour 
for tea. Tlie hour for dinner is u.sually tfiken, 
but the half-hour for tea is commonly disallowed. 
If a woman were to insist upon it, she would be 
sent about her business. A beverage the sweater 
calls tea, or coffee, is sometimes provided for the 
workers il they requii*e it; or they may prepare 
it lhems(dves with such appliances as the work¬ 
room affords, but they must bite and sup between 
the stitches as best they can. The hours of labour 
arc usually from eight to eight; l>ut some of the 
sweaters arc reputed to make tlu-ir female workers 
begin at six in the morning, vho have then a day 
of fourteen hours bdore them. Workrooms and 
bcdrooyis arc so ananged that, if the inspector 
ays a visit suddenly alter liours, women who are 
ept at work beyond the regular time are shut 
up in a bedroom, where the inspector has no 
riglit to- go. The inspector is regarded as a ; 
common enemy among the sweaters, and as soon , 
as he IS seen in a locality uliere tluT abound, ; 
the fact is ilashtd throughout the neigfibourhoml i 
with almost lightning speed ; every one is on the i 
aleit, so that one or two iinexpoctod visits are 
all lie can make in one locality. Men often work 
sixteen hours a day, less the dinner an<l imaginary 
lea-hour. In some places the hours are shorter, 
but in others they work eighteen hours. The 
average is not less than fourtt-eii hours, and this 
in shops where good work is done. Overtime is 
not recognised at all—however many hours the 
Worker toils, it is all counted as one day. These 
arc the hours of tlie busy season, which, however, 
only lasts three months in the year; the other 
nine the workers do not average half-time. And 
yet it is in the slack season that the men are 
often most cruelly victimised as to the hours 
they may be called to work. The sweater so 
arranges matters that all the work to be done 
must be got out the last three days of the week, 
lie will send for his hands and tell them that 
so much work must be done by Friday night or 
Saturday morning. Work will then begin at 
seven on Thursday morning, and go on uninter¬ 
ruptedly till Friday afternoon or evening. For 
this spell of thirty-three or tliirty-six hourrf work, 
the men receive two days’ pay. If called upon 
to work fractions of a day, eight hours arc half 
a day, and four hours a quai’tcr. 

The prices that are paid for work are so 
various tjjat averages cannot be obtained, or if 
given,* would be but misleading. The best idea, 
therefore, can be gained by citing actual cases. 

It must, moreover, be borne in mind that on the 
average there are ojdy one hundred and ninety-two 
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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


working-days in the year in the trade.^ From 
the folhjwing case, some idea of the gains ol a 
small sweater may be obtained. He was engaged 
in making postmen’s tunics at two shillings each, 
•which he considered a good price. He could turn 
out twelve coats per day, for which he received 
twenty-four shillings. He paid presscr, four 
shillings and sixpence; machinist, five shillings ; 
button-holer, two shillings and sixpence, from 
which she must find gimp and tln'e.'ul; feller, 
one shilling and threepence; total, tliirteen shil¬ 
lings and threepence—leaving the sweater ten 
shillings and ninepence for his own labour, and 
for finding thread, soap, coke, and machine. This 
sweater employed his men from seven in the 
morning till ten at night. His gains do not 
appear exorbitant; hut applying the same rates 
to a larger sweater, one employing three, four, 
or five machines, the profits soon become large. 

Prices for making coats range from filteeii 
sliillings down to ninepence. At tlic lowest price, 
it is inconceivable th.at much profit can be nauJe ; 
indeed, it cun only be by ])aying the lowest 
w^'os and the most resolute slaye-driying that 
the sweater can make his money. Hut a lair 
estimate may be made of a sweatei-’s gams by 
tjiking the chi&s of coat made for one shilling 
and twopence. On one of these coats, after pay¬ 
ing for labour, a margin is left to the sweater 
of threept'iice-hallpenny. A sweater employing 
three ma<-hines would turn out forty co»ts per 
day, his profit being estimated at fittecii shillings 
and twopence. On post-ofiicc coats at two shil¬ 
lings each, such a sweater would clear from 
twenty to twenty-five shillings. These* may he 
taken ns fair samples of a middle-class sweater’s 
profit. The huge sweaters have the host woik, 
with higher prices, an<l consoquently make pro¬ 
portionately larger jirofits. They do not them¬ 
selves work at tlie trade, Imt bii^ly direct and 
manage the labour ol others, liie lower-class 
sweaters do the commonest work at the lowest 
jirices ; they exact the muxiimnu amount of labour 
from their hands for the minimum of wages, and 
themselves ai’c very little better off than their 
workiieople. 

Mr Lewis liyons, however, as the result of many 
years spent among the sweaters and a careful 
study of the system, jilacts the gains of the 
sweater at a Idglicr figure. He estimates the 
average number of bunds emjdoyed in a sweater’s 
den at twenty. These twenty hands would be 
expected to prodm-e forty garments per day at 
three shillings each, their gross earnings thus 
being six pounds. The cost of labour, &c., to 
the sweater is put down at a little over fifty- 
one shillings—thus leaving three pounds eight 
shillings per day as his prof'/. 

Some three or four yeoi'S ^^»o, an investigation 
was made, at the instan-'c of the managers ol 
Toynbee Hall, and a private Report was jire- 
Bcnted to them. When this inquiry was made, 
the question of foreign immigration ha<l not 
arrived at an acute stage. Since then, that im- 
migmtion has largely increased, producing some 
decline in prices^ for "work, as a consequence of 
increased competition. The follcwing jases cited 
from this Report will illustrate the condition of 
workers under the sweating system : 

^ * C&e & is a female coat-maker who works from 
eight A.M. to nine r.M., "with an hour and a half 


for meals. She can iu good times make three 
shillings and fourpence a day.—Case 13 is a 
■female waistcoat-maker who until recently got 
only fivepence to sixpence per waistcoat, but was 
then njceiving ninepence to tenpence from a shop 
recommended by the Charity Organisation Society^ 
Found twist, thread, gimp, and machine-cotton, 
which would cost about a halfpenny per waistcoat. 
She could not earn at the above lowest prices five 
.sliilluigs a week, even by working from seven a.m, 
to twelve or one A.M., and someUmes she sat up 
till four iu the morning to finish work.—Case 17 
was an English coat-baster and finisher, who could 
earn two shillings and eightpence per day of 
twelve hours, with an hour and a halt for meals. 
Used to work from seven till ten until the Factory 
Act was rigidly enforced. She U'as employed by 
a Jewish sweater, and work was irregular. The 
shop W'as closed ou Satiu’days, and as she could not 
work on Sundays, she Imd only live days a week. 
—Case was a female trou.ser-inachuiist, Who 
took work from another woman, who liad it from 
City and other houses. She was paid threepence 
a pair, and could do ton pair a day if she got 
up at six and worked till eleven or tw’clve. 

‘Case 45 is a female trouscr-finiblicr, who i-s 
paid fourjienc^e per pair for large thick trousers, 
which she gets from a woman in the same house, 
who herself gets it ij-om a sub-contractor. She 
could make wx or seven shillings per week at 
this work.—Case 40 is a 1(*malc waistcoat-worker, 
who makes waistcoats at home for eight to nine 
shillings per do/oii; but when work was slack, 
they went down to se'\’cu shillings. Had to find 
thread, which wonhl co-st eightpence per dozen. 
Earned from seven to thirteen shillings per week : 
the highest figure would mean twelve houri^ work 
per day.—Case 47 is a trouscr-maker, who can 
only cfim one shilling and sixpence to two shil¬ 
lings per day, out of w’hich she has to find thread. 
—CJase 53 makes children’s knickerbockers at 
threc-halfponcc a pair, and can earn five shillings 
and sixpence per iveek. Slie works for a woman 
in the neighbourhood where she lives.—Case 54 
makes children’s suits—coat and “knickers”—for 
fourpence-halfiienny, and twopence for finishing, 
but has cotton to find. ‘Working ten or eleven 
hours pe.r day, can mak<* four shillings and three- 
I>encc a week.—CJase 54 a i.s that of a woman of 
fifty-fiv(* and one of twenty-four, "who made 
children’s suits of tw'o garments. The prices for 
making the whole, except a little braiding, done 
alter the work is sent back, range from three¬ 
pence to elevenpence, with cotton to find. One 
week they started at six in the morning and 
worked until midnight each day, and made much 
above the average on suits at three shillings per 
dozen. Their total was eight shillings and six¬ 
pence for the week, or four shillings and three¬ 
pence each. Their average weekly eai'nings they 
estimate at three or three shillings and sixpence— 
enough to pay the rent of their one little room, 
and find them in tea and bread. Both women hail 
been bound to this trade for three months, and 
one had given three months’ work to learn it’ 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any esti¬ 
mate of the numbers employed by sweateM which 
would be approximately correct. There arc in 
the East End, at a most moderalfe computation, 
two thousand sweaters. If each empley but ten 
hands on the average, ibis ^ives a total of twenty 
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thousand pereona of both aexea enduring a most 
cruel and grinding elnvei-y. An informal census 
taken by officers of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors about fire years ago gave a total of London 
tailors as twenty thousantl, fifteen thousand of 
whom were employed vnder the sweating system. 
^Since then, the number has considerably increased, 
and may be fairly estimated at from eighteen to 
twenty thousand. 

Such a condition of things-as is disclosed by Mr 
Burnett’s Report cannot but be a fruitful source 
of physical, moral, and social evils. By the 
attractions which the sweating system oITers to 
cheap foreign labour, the labour market is over¬ 
crowded, and the native workers are being forced 
out of the tirade by foreigners. These, generally 
arriving in a destitute condition, must ultimately 
become a tax on the ratepayers or on charitable 
institutions, besides rendering entirely null all 
efforts to relieve the congestion of the home-labour 
market by the emigration of English workpeople. 
The overcrowding in miserable workshops, the 
foul air and stench, the long hours of labour, and 
the >vretched subsistence gaineil, arc destructive 
alike of health and morals. It is sold that fifty 
per cent, of the workers suffer from heart and 
lung disease, and that the sti’ongest pressers and 
machinists are quite worn out m from eight to 
ten years. 

The remedies suggested arc—such amendments 
of the Factory and Workshop Regulation Acfe 
as will make them applicable to men equally 
with women; an increase in the number ()f 
inspectors, to make the acts operative, instead 
of the dead-letter they too frequently are now ; 
restraining the immigration of loreign labourei-s 
in a state of destitution, by the imposition of 
a poll-tax or some other mode-; the establisJiment 
of large factories, where all the advantages of 
division and organisation of labour might bo 
gained without tlie intervention of the sub-con¬ 
tractor. It is earnestly to be bojied that some¬ 
thing may be done by legislation or otherwise 
for the unlmppy beings wlio an* held in such 
wretched slavery. But while the demand for 
cheap articles oi clothing continues and grows, 
and the overcrowded labour market makes the 
struggle for existence yearly m(»re intense, these 
social conditions are sure to bo taken advantage of 
by the cupidity of avaricious men, and will, we 
fear, greatly neutralise the best meant eilbi’ts of 
legislatom and philanthropists. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CH.M’TEtt SVir.—DHEAKINa A IIEAIIT. 

When Warren Relf returned to Lowestoft, burn¬ 
ing with news and eager at his luck, his first act 
was to call his sister Edie hurriedly out of Elsie’s 
room, and proceed to a consultation with her upon 
the strange evidenc(i he had picked np so unex¬ 
pectedly at Almundham Station. Should they 
show it to Elsie, or should they keep it from 
her 1 That was the question. Fortune had indeed 
favoured the brave; but how now to utilise 
her curious information 1 Should tliey let that 
wronged and suffering girl see the utter abysses 
of human bas^ess yawning in the man she once 
loved ani trusted, or should they sedulously and 
carefully hide it all«from her, lest they break 


the bruised reed with their ungentle handling? 
Warren Relf himself, after thinking it over in 
his own soul—all the way back to Lowestoft in 
his third-class carriage—was almost in favour now 
of the specious and futile policy of concealment 
Why needlessly harrow the poor child’s feelings 1 
Why rake up the embers of her great grief? 
Surely she had been wounded and lacerated 
enough already. Let her rest content with 
what she knew so far of Massinger’s cruel and 
treacherous selfishness. 

But Edie met this plausible reasoning, after a 
true woman’s fashion, with an emphatic negative. 
She stood out for the trutli, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, come what might of it. 

* Wliy ? ’ Warren asked with a relenting eye. 

‘Because,’ Edie answered, looking up at him 
resolutely, ‘it would be better she should get it 
all .over at once. It’s like pulling a tooth—one 
wrench, and be done with it! What a pity she 
should spend lier whole life long in mourning 
and wailing over this wicked man, who isn’t and 
never was in any way worthy of her!—Warren, 
she’s a dear, sweet, gentle girl. She takes my 
heart I love her deai’ly already.—She’ll mou^ 
and wail for him enough anyhow. 1 want to 
disenchant her as much as 1 can before it’s too 
late. The sooner she learns to hate and despiae 
him as he deserves, the better for evtjrybody,’ 

‘Wliy'^’ Warren asked onec more, with a 
curiouis side-glancc. 

‘Because,’ Edie went on, very earnestly, ‘she 
may some day meet some other better man, wlio 
could make her ten thousand tunes happier as 
I his wife, than this wretched, sordul, money-luuit- 
; mg creature could ever make any one. If wc 
disenchant her at once, ^\ithollt remorse, it'll 
I help that better man’s ca-^e forward whenever he 
pri'seiits himself. If not’- She ])aused sig¬ 

nificantly. Their eyes met; WaiTcu’s fell. Tiiey 
miderstood one another. 

‘ But isn’t it selfish ? ’ Warren asked wistfully. 

Edic looked up at him with a profoundly 
meaningless expression on her soft round lace. 
‘Selfish!’ she cried, making lier mouth small. 
‘ I don’t understand you. AVliat on earth lias 
selfishness to do with it any way ? Nobody spi/ke 
about any particular truer aud better man. You 
jump too <[uick. I merely laid on a young man 
in the abstract From the point of view of a 
young man in the abstract, I’m sure I’m right, 
absolutely right I always am. It’s a way I 
have, and I can’t help it’ 

‘Besides which,’ Warren Relf interposed sud¬ 
denly, ‘if Massinger really did write that forged 
letter, she’ll have to arrange something about 
it, you see, sooner or later. She’ll want to set 
lierself right with the Meyseys, of course, and 
slie ’ll probably make some sort of representation 
or proposition to Massinger.’ 

‘She’ll do nothing of the kind, my dear,’ 
Edic answered promptly with brisk confidence.— 
‘ You’re a goose, Waireu, and you don’t one tiny 
little bit understand the inferior ci’eaturcs. You 
men always think you know instinctively all 
about us women, and can read us through and 
through at a single glance, as if we were large 
print ton a street-poster; while, as a matter of 
fact, you never really see an inch deep below the 
surface.—I’ll tell you what she’ll do, yott>great 
blind creature: she ’ll accept the forgery as if it 
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were in actual fact her own letter j sbe *11 never stuff j and as Edie held the incriminating docu- 
write a word, for good or for evil, to contradict ments, part hidden in her gown, io keep them 
it or confirm it, to any of these horrid White- from Elsie, she felt like the dentist who hides 
strand people; she ’ll allow this hateful wretch behind his back the cruel wrenching instrument 
Massinger to go on believing she’s really dead j with which he means next moment in one fierce 
and she 11 cease to exist, as far as he’s concerned, tug to drag and tear yoin; very nerves out She 
in a passive sort of way, henceforth and for stooped down and kissed Elsie tenderly. ‘Well,* 
ever.’ darling,’ she said—for illness makes women won- 

‘Will she?’ Warren Relf a.sked dubiously, dcrfully intimate—‘ Warren’a come back.—Where 
‘How on earth do you know what she’ll do, do you think he’s been?—He’s been over to-day 
Edie ? * as far as Almundham.’ 

‘Why, what else on earth could she do, silly?’ ‘Almundham!’ Elsie repeated, with cheek more 
his sister answered, with the same perfect con- blanched and pale than ever. ‘Why, what was 
viction in her own inbred sagacity and perspi- lie doing over there to-day, dear? l)id he hear 

cacity as ever. ‘Could she go and say to him, anything about—about- Were they all inquir- 

with tears in her eyes and a becoming smile on ing after me, I wonder ?—Was there a great deal 
her pretty little lips : “My own heart’s darling, of talk and gossip abroad?—0 Edie, tell me quick 
I love you devotedly—and 1 know you signed my all about it! ’ 

name to that forged letter?” Could she lling ‘No, darling,’Edie answered, pressing her hand 
herself on these Moxies, orMumpsies, or Mivics, or tight, and signing to her mother, who sat hy the 
Moyseys, or whatever else you call them, and say bed, to clasp the other one ; ‘nobody’s talking, 
sweetly : “ I didn't run away from you ; I wasn’t You shall not be iliscusscd. Warren mot Mr 
in earnest? I only tried inetfcctu^ly to drown Moysey himself at the Almundham Station; and 
myself, for love of this <lear, sweet, charming, Mr Meysey was going to Sf;otland; and he said 
pocticid cousin of mine, who disgracefully jilted they’d heard fr<»m you twice already, to explain 
me in order to propose to your own daughter; it all; and nobody seemed to think that—that 
and then, believing me to have killed myself lor anything serious in any way had happened.’ 
shame and sorrow, has trumped up letters and ‘Heard Iroin me twice!’ Elsie cried, puzzled, 
telegrams in my name, of malice prepense, on ‘ Heard from me twice—to explain it all! Why, 
purpose to deceive you. He’s a mean scoundrel, what on earth did he mean, Edie? There must 
and I hate his very name ; and I want him for be some strange mistake somewhere.’ 
myself; so I won’t allow him to marry your Edie leant over her with tears in her eyes. 
Winifred, or whatev(*r else her precious new- It was a homble wrench, but come it must, and 
fangled high-faluting name may he." Could any the sooner the better. They should understand 
woman on earth so utterly efface herself*and her where they stood at omo. ‘No, no mistake, 
own womanliness as to go and say all that, do you darling,’ she answered distinctly. ‘ Mr Meysey 
sup])ose, to anybody anywhere''—Yew may think gave Warren the letter to read.—He’s brought 
so in your heart, I daresay, my dear boy; but it bask. I’ve got it here for you. It’s in your 
you won’t get a solitary woman in the woild own hand, he says.—Would you like to sec it this 
to agree with you on the point for one single moment, darling?’ 

minute.’ Elsie’s cheek showed pale as death now; but 

The painter drew his hand slowly across his she summoned up courage to murmur ‘ Yes.’ 
cold brow. ‘I sujiposc you’re right, Edie,’ he It seemed the mere unearthly ghost of n yes, bo 
answered, bewildered. ‘Ilut what’ll she do with hollow and empty was it; but she forced it out 
heiNclf, then, I wonder?’ somehow, and look the letter. Edie watched her 

‘ Do ?’Edie echoed. ‘As if (?o were the wwd with bout brows ^d trembling lips. IIow would 
for it? Why, do nothing, of course—be; suffer; she take it? M’ould she see what it meant?* 
exist; mourn over it. Slic’d like, if she could, Would she know who wrote it? Could she ever 
poor, tender, bruised, broken-hearted thing, to believe it? 

creep into a hole, with her head hanging down, Elsie gazed at it in dumb astonishment. So 
and die quietly, like a wounded creature, with admirable was the imitation, that for a moment’s 
no one on eai*th to worry or bother her. She 'space she actually thought it was her own hand- 
mustn’t die; but she won’t do anything. All writing. She scanned it close. ‘My dear Wini- 
wc’vo got to do ourselves is just to comfort her: fred,’ it began as usual, and in her own hand 
to be eilent and comfort her. She’ll cease to live too. Why, this must be just an old letter of 
now ; she ’ll annihilate herself; she ’ll retire from her own to her friend and pupil; what possible 
life; and that horrid man'll think she’s dead; connection could Mr Meysey or Mr Relf imagine 
and that’ll be all. She"l accept the situation, it had with the present crisis? But then the 
She won’t expose him; she loves him too much a date—the date was so curious: ‘September 17’ 
great deal for that She won’t expose herself; —that fatal evening! She glanced through it 
slie’a a meat deal too timid and shrinking and all with a burning eye. Great heavens, what 

modest for that. She’ll leave things Mone; was this? ‘So wicked, so ungrateful: I know 

that’s all she can do.—And on the whole, my Mrs Meysey will never forgive me.’—the 
dear, if you only knew, it’s really and truly the time this reaches you, I shall have left White- 
best thing possible.’ strand, I fear for ever.’—‘ Darling, for heaven’s 

So Edie took the letter and telegram pitifully sake, do try to hush this up as much as you 
in her hand, and went with what boldness she can.’—‘Ever your affectionate, but heart-broken 
could muster up into Elsie’s bedroom.* Elsie Elsie.* 

was lying on the sofa, propped up on pillows, A gasp burst from her bloodless lips. She 

in tfle white dress she had worn ml along, and laid it down, with both hands on •her heart, 

with her face and hands os white as the dress That signature, ElsiEi betrayed the whole truth. | 
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She was white as a sheet now, and trembling 
visibly from ‘head to foot But she would go 
right through with it; she would not flinch f 
she would know it all—all—aU, utterly. 

‘I never wrote it,’ she cried to Edie with a 
choking voice. » 

*I know you didn’t, darling,’ Edie whispered 
in her ear. 

‘And you know who did?’ Elsie sobbed out, 
terrified. 

Edie nodd(.‘d. ‘1 know who did—at least, 
I suspect—Cry, dai’iing, cry. Never mind n't. 
Don’t burst your poor heart for want of 
dying.’ 

But Elsie couldn’t cry yet She put her 
' white hand, trembling, into her open bosom, 
and pulled out slowly, with long lingering i-ehn't- 
ance—a tiny bundle of water-stained letters. 
They were Hugh’s letters, that she had worn 
at her breast on that terrible night. She had 
dried them all carefully one by one hero in bed 
at liowestoft; and she kept lliem still next the 
broken heart that Hugh had so lightly sacrificed 
to mammon. Smudged and half-emsed by iiu- 
memion as they were, she could still read them i 
in their blurred condition ; and she knew them 
by heart already* for the matter of that, if the 
water had made tiiem quite iUcgible. 

She drew the last one out of its envelope with 
reverent care, and laid it down side by side with 
the forged letter to 'Winifred. Paper for paper, 
they answered exactly, in size and shape arul 
glaze mid quality. Hugh ha<l otttm show'ii her 
now admirably be could imitate any particular 
handwriting. The suspicion was profound; but 
she would give him at least the full benefit 
of all possible doubts. She held it up to the 
light and examined the water-mark. ‘Both* were 
i£ntical—an unusual paper; bouglit at a fan¬ 
tastic stationer’s in Brighton. It was driving 
daggers into her own heart; but she would go 
right through with it: she must know the trutln 
She gave a great gasp, and then took throe 
other letters singly from the packet. Horror and 
dismay were awakening within her the instincts 
and ideas of an experienced detective. They wen- 
*the three previous letters she had last receivetl 
from Hugh, in regular order. A shiin caused 
by a drop of milk or gi-easc, as often happens, 
ran right through the entire quire. It was biggest 
on the front page of the earliest letter, and 
smallest and dimmest on its back fly-leaf. It 
went on decreasing gradually by proportionate 
gradations through the other three. She looked 
at the letter to Winifred witli tearless eyes. 
It corresponded exactly in eveiw rcsjiect; for 
it had been the middle sheet of the original 
series. 

^ Elsie laid them all down on the sofa by her 
side with an exhausted air and turned wearily 
to [Edie. Her face was flushed and feverish at 
last. She said nothing, but leaned back with 
a ghptly sob on her jpillow. She knew to a 
certainty now it was Hugh who had done this 
nameless thing—Hugh who had done it, believing 
her, his lover, to be drowned and dead—Hugh 
who had done it at the very moment when, 
as he himself supposed, her lifeless body was 
tossing and ddhcing among the mod breakers, 
that roared* and shivered with unh^ joy over 
the hoarse sandbanks dl the bar at Whitestrand. 


—It was past belief—but it was Hugh who had 
done it 

She could have forgiven him almost anything 
else save that; but thaty never, ten thousand times 
never! She could have forgiven him even his 
cold and cruel speech that last night by the river 
near the poplar: * I have never been engaged to 
yoiu I owe you nothing. And now I mean to 
marry Winifred.’ She could have forgiven him 
all, in the depth of her despair.—She could have 
loved him still, even—so profound is the power 
j of first-love in a true pure woman’s inmost nature 
—if only she could have believed he had melted 
au<l repented in sackcloth and ashes for his sin 
and her sorrow. If he had lost his life in trying 
to save her! If he bad roused the county to 
sear(di for her body I Nay, even if he had 
merely gone home, i*cmorseful and self-reproach¬ 
ing, and had prodaimeil the truth and his own 
shame in an agony of i-egret and pity and bereave¬ 
ment—For her own sake, she was glad, indeed, 
lie had not done all tins; or at least she wouhl 
perhaps have been glad if she had had the heart 
to think of herself at all at such a moment But 
for him—for him—she was ashamed and horrified 
and stricken dumb to learn it 

For, instead of all this, what nameless and 
unspcjikablc thing had Hugh Massinger really 
done ? Uonc home to the inn, at the very 
moment when she lay there senseless, the prey 
of the waves, that tossed her about like a play¬ 
thing on their cruel crests—gone home to the 
inn, and without one thought of her, one effort 
to rescue her—for liow could she think oUu'r- 
wise ?—ftill only of vile and craven fears for his 
own safety, sat down at Ins desk and deliberately 
foiled in jilien handwrring that embodied Lie, 
that visible and tnijiil.le do. iimenl.uy Meanness, 
that she saw staring her in the face from the jiapcr 
before her ! It was ghastly ; it was incredible; 
it wjis past conception ; but it w’as, nevertheless, 
the simple fact. As slic floated insensible down 
that hideous <'urrcnt, for the sea and the river to 
fight over her blanched corpse, the man she had 
loved, the man uho had so long pretended to love 
her, liatl been quietly eng.iged in his own room 
in foi^ng her name to a false and homble and 
misleading letter, which might cover her witli 
shame in the iinknoiVn grave to which his own 
cruelty imd wi<‘kednes8 and callousness had seem¬ 
ingly consigned her ! No wonder the tears stood 
hack unwillingly from her buining eyeballa For 
grief and horror an<l misery like hers, no relief 
<;an be found in mere liystencal weeping. 

Ami who liad done this heartless, this dastardly, 
this impossible thing? Hugh Massinger—her 
cousin Hugh—the' man she had set on such a 
pinnacle of goodness and praise and affection— 
tlie man she had worshipped with her whole full 
heart—the man she had accepted os the very 
incarnation of all that was truest and noblest 
and best and most beautiful in human nature. 
Her idol was dethroned from its shrine now; and 
in the empty niche from which it bad cast itself 
prone, she had nothing to set up instead for 
worehip. There was not, and there never had 
been, a Hugh. The universe swam like a fright¬ 
ful blatk around her. The sun had darkened 
itself at once in her sky. The solid ground 
seemed to fail beneath her feet, and she* ’ felt 
herself suspended alone above an awful abyss, a 
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seething and tossing and eddying abyss o£ utter 
cliaos. 

Edie Eelf held her band etill; while the sweet 
gentle motherly old lady with the snow-white 
hair and the tender eyes put a cold palm up 
against her burning brow to help her to bear it. 
But Elsie was hardly aware of cither of them 
now. Her head swam wildly round and round 
in a horrible phantasmagoria, of which the Hugh 
that was not and that never had been formed the 
central pivot and main revolving point; while 
the Hugh that was just revealing himself utterly 
in his inmost, blackness and vileness and nothing¬ 
ness whirled round and round that fixed centre 
in a mad career, she knew not how, and she 
asked not wherefore. *Ory, cry, darling, do try 
to cry,’ both the other women urged upon her 
with sobs and tears ; but Elsie’s eyeballs were, 
hard and tearless, and her heart stood etill every 
moment within her with unspeakable awe and 
horror uud incredulity. 

1‘rcscntly she stretched out a vague hand 
towards Eiiie. * Give me the telegram, dear,’ she 
said in a cold hard voice, ns cold and hard as 
Hugh Massinger’s own on that feax'ful evening. 

Edio handed it to her without a single word. 

She looked at it mechanically, her lips set 
tight; then she asked in the same cold metallic 
tone os before: ‘Do you know anything ol "27 
Ilolrnbury Place, Duke Street, St .lames’s '* 

‘ Warren says the club porttT ol; the •Choync 
ib)W lives there,’ Edie answered softly. 

Elsie fell back upon lior ])il]ows once more. 
‘Edie,’ she cried, Sdi, Edie, Edie, hold me tight, 
or 1 shall sink and die ’—If only he “had l>een 
cruel and nothing niore, I w<iuldii't have minded 
it; indeed, 1 wouhln’t. But that he should be 
60 cowai'iUy, so mean, so unwartliy of himself— 
it kills me, it kilL me—1 couldn’t have believed 
it V 

‘ Kiss her, mother,’ Edie whispered low. ‘Kiss 
her, and lay her head, so, upon your dear old 
shoulder! She’s going to cry now! 1 know 
she’s going to ery ! I’.it lier cheek : yea, so. If 
only she can cry, she can let her heart out, and 
it won’t quite kill her.’ 

At the words, Elsie found the blessed relief of 
teal's ; th<‘y rose to her eyes in a torrent ilood. 
She ci'ied and cried as‘if her heart would 
burst. But it eased her soimdiow. The two 
other women cried in sympathy, holding lier 
hands, and encouraging lier to let out her pent- 
up emotions to the very full by that natural 
outlet They cried together silently for many 
minutes. Then Elsie pressed their two hands 
with a convulsive grasp ; ami they knew she 
would live, aud that the .diock had not entirely 
killed out the woman wi*\iii her. 

An hour later, when Edie, with eyes very rod 
and swollen, went out once more into the little 
front parlour to fetch some needlework, Warren 
Eelf intercepted her with eager questioning. 
‘How is she now?’ he asked with an anxious 
face. *Js she very ill? Aud how did she take 
it?’ 

‘She’s crying her eyes out, thank Heaven,’ Edie 
answered fervently. ‘ And it’s broken her heart 
It’s almost killed her, but not quite# She’s 
crushed and lacerated like a wounded creature.’ 

‘But what will she do?’ Warren asked, with a 
wistful look. 


j ‘Do? Just what I said. Nothing at all. 
I Annihilate and efface herself. * She ’ll accept 
'the position, leaving things exactly where that 
wretched being has managed to put them ; and 
so far as he’s concerned, she’ll drop altogether 
out of existence.’ • 

‘Howl’ " 

‘ She’ll go with mamma and me to San Eemo.’ 
‘And the Meyseys?’ 

‘She’ll leave them to form their own conclu¬ 
sions. Henceforth, she prefers to be simply 
nobody.’ 


I GLACIERS, 

i The primary origin of glaciers is not to be 
found, as is ptjpularly supposed, in northern 
latitudes of the earth, but in those regions that 
lie nearest the equator. When knowdedge on 
this subject was not so complete .as it is now, 
men thought that, through ultra-boreal changes 
on and about the earth, the phenomenon of gla- 
! ciation would be greatly increased ; that northern 
I glaciers would slowly creep down to the south, 
j and southern ones establish themselves farther 
j northward, while the snow-line on mountains of 
j all latitudes would be at a much less altitude, 

I and thus wider areas of land and ocean would 
I permanently be covered with a cold ice-mantle. 

But glaciers have their origin in heal^ and 
not in cold, great as the paradox may appear. 
’J'wenty-three degrees north and south of the 
e(juator, the sun generates more heat than any¬ 
where else on the globe. In these zones, where 
the sun’s rays sti’ike the earth almost vertically, 
tlie land becomes highly heated, and gives off 
much heat to the atmosphere in junction with it; 

; the seas also absorb a lai^c amount of heat, and 
radiate it into the atmospheric strata that lie upon 
their surface. Expanded by heat, and conse¬ 
quently made lighter, the substrata of air ri.se 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, laden 
with an aqueous vapour, gathered chiefly from^ 
the surface of the o^'ean^, but also in part from 
the moisture of the land, as u’cll as from rivers 
and the wi<l(* surfaces ol large inlaml lakes. 
When these vapours anil air-currents reach an 
altitude in the atinospliere that physically admits 
of it, they spread themselves out horizontally, and 
strong air-currents, charged with vapour from the 
seas beneath, set out in the direction of the north 
and south poles. To occupy the vacuum occa¬ 
sioned by these upper air-currents, lower currents 
flow into the equatorial regions from the chilly 
atmosphere around the poles. Thus, a system i 
of air-circulation is established, the equator being 
the ]ml8ating heart of the whole movement 

Tlio length of time snow remains upon the 
ground is mainly dependent upon altitude and 
latitude combined. It is obvious that above the 
snow-line, where more snow falls during winter¬ 
time than is thawed in the summer months, snow 
most accumulate to an enormousfthickness. The 
weight of such an accumulation is beyond estima¬ 
tion. Snow is not, in the regions of which we 
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speiik, spread out over a level plain, but is PjleJ 
upon the steep slopes of mountain sides, and laid 
owng the various inclines of the >^lleys; and» 
through the power of gravitation, the higher fields 
of icc and snow press hjird upon the lower ones, 
and the whole mm, living upon hard rocks at 
Various angles to the horizon, slowly moves down 
to lower levels. Tims, the higher regions are 
relieved of their crushing weight^ the valleys are 
prevented from being filled with snow to the top 
of the highest peak in the range, and a glacier 
is born. 

A glacier is constituted of two parts : that por¬ 
tion of it which is above the snow-line is termed 
the ni'vi*; and that part of it which reaches out 
into the valleys below, sometimes in winter into 
cultivated fields, is the glacier proper. Through 
the labours of Professors Agassiz and Forbes, 
and in later years of Tyndall, we have revealed 
to us many interesting facts about the motions 
of glaciers. In 1827, Professor Hiigi of Soleure 
made a series of experiments upon the Untcraar 
glacier in the Bernese Oberland. Tn order to 
shelter himself from the bitter cold, he built a 
hut on one of the medial moraines; in 1830 
he found by measurement that it bail moved 
downward three hundred and thirty feet. In 
1836 it had moved from its position in 1827, two | 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four feet In j 
the year 1841 it was found four thousand seven 
hunared .and twelve feet from its oririnal posi¬ 
tion. Professor Agassiz built a place tor slieltcr 
on the same glacier in 1840 ; and two years after¬ 
wards fo\iud it had moved downwards four hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six feet Those facts place 
beyond all doubt the motion of glaciers. 

Crevasses are a notable feature on the surface 
of glaciers, and perform an important function. 
The ‘rcgelation’ theory of glaciers is, ‘that the 
ice of glaciers changes its form and preserves its 
continuity under pressure which keeps its par¬ 
ticles together. But when subjected to tension, 
sooner than stretch, it brooks, and behaves no 
longer as a viscous body.’ By the sulCcient 
application of pressure, it is possible to mould 
ice into any shape whatever as easily and as com- 
pletcly jw clay: press two pieces of ice together, 
and immediately they mutually cohere by what 
is termed regelation, or in fact a kind of welding. 
The surface of a glacier is often covered with deep 
fissures, that yawn in the face of the tourist, and 
make travelling veiy difficult. Many of these 
crevasses are of gigantic proportions, while others 
arc so small that a man may leap across them. 
In passing over uneven ground, pressure and ten¬ 
sion are brought into play in various parts of 
the body of the glacier. While travelling over 
a hollow in its bed, the surface becomes concave ; 
while its bottom, conlorrain" to the rock-surface 
over which it is passing, has a corresponding 
convex form. As ice has the properties of a 
solid body besides behaving as a viscous one, 
pressure is thus brought to bear on the surface 
of the glacier. But in passing over a ridge, it 
is obvious that the surface will not be under the 
power of pressure, but of tension. ‘Sooner than 
stretch, it toakstherefore, a crevasse in the icc 
is formed, and according to the magnitude of the 
irregularities o%it& bed will be the fissures of a 
glamer. Kqw, as the crevasse is stationary, and 
& ice is in slow motion, it follows that all ice 


in the line of motion with and above the crevasse 
must pass over it. At the point where the ten¬ 
sion becomes powerful enough, a huge piece of 
ice snaps off from that side of the crevasse 
nearer to the ndve, and falls over to the other 
side, where, by regelation, it coheres to the solid 
moss, and moves down with the body of the 
glacier. 

On the Glacier du Gtot, one of the larger 
tributaries of the Mer de Glace, is a fine example 
of the formation of these crevasses. Nep the 
juncture of the G<5ant glacier with the Glacier des 
Periades, at the foot of the Aiguille Noire, the 
former slowly moves over a precipice, forming 
a magnificent ice cascade, Aoove the cascade, 
which happens to be just above the snow-line, the 
n6vo is covered with a sheet of fine snow, which 
stretches, with a comparatively even surface, up i 
picturesque valleys to the higher Alpine peaks. 
Below the fall, tlie ice is fairly smooth. But, says 
Professor Tyndall, ‘ as we approach the fall ’—from 
the Mer de Glace—‘the smooth and unbroken 
character of the glacier changes more and more. 
We encounter transverse ridges, succeeding each 
other with augmenting steepness. The ice be¬ 
comes more and more fissured and confused. We 
wind through tortuous rarines, climb huge ice- 
mounds, and creep cautiously along crumbling 
crests, with crevasses right and left The con¬ 
fusion increases, until liirthcr .advance along the 
Centro pf the glacier is impossible.’ Immediately 
above the cascade, the crevasses yawn terrifically ; 
and the locality is very dangerous on account of 
the great blocks of ice continually falling over 
the i>recipice, and from one side of a crevasse to 
the other; but larthcr away, the snows of the 
Col du Grant strike the eye, an unbroken plain 
of white fine snow. 

On the broad surface of the Mer de Glace are 
at least six lines of loose rubble running parallel 
to the course of the valley. These ai'e termed 
‘moraines,’ Closely examined, they are found to 
be composed of fragments of rock of all sizes and 
shape, and correspond m texture and composition 
with the rocks higher up the valley. These 
moraines range from thirty to a few feet in height, 
and measure various widths across the base. 
Their origin is easily explained. Below tho n<ivc, 
the glacier flows thi-ough valleys bounded by bare 
rocks, cutting a sinuous course round precipitous 
promontories and beneath steep cliffs, skirting 
the foot of acute elopes. Bain and other moisture 
have penetrated tho faces of these cliffs during 
summer-time and early winter; and when the 
winter fairly sets in, the moisture is frozen. 
Frozen water expands; therefore, this ice forces 
open large fissures in the surface of the rocks. 
When the ice melts in summer-time, the cohesive 
element has gone, and the portions of rock, forced 
from their position by the insinuation of this 
moisture ana its subsequent crystallisation, fall 
from their position on to the surface of the glacier. 
As the surface is iu constant motion, every part 
of it becomes covered with a rough irregular fringe 
of this debris. This is termed a ‘later^’ moraine, 
and it forms on both sides of a glacier. 

It is of importance to note that fi'om beneath 
the 8noi*t every glacier there issues a muddy 
stream. This arises partly from subglacial lique¬ 
faction, and partly from surface-water that finds its 
way down to the glacier’s bed. In winter, these 
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streams are reduced to dribblets; but in summer, 
owing to the greater waste of ice, they burst into 
foaming streams of considerable size. Manv 
glaciers have large lakes upon their surfaces, and, 
through small fissures in the ice, water from 
them drains through to the rocks beneath. They 
ere formed of the summer surface-drainage ot the 
glacier, and occur in temporaiy hollows in the 
ice. Sometimes the course of a surface-stream of 
water is blocked up from various causes, when 
a small reservoir is formed. It often occurs that 
these lakes break down the temporary barriert^ 
that keep them in their beds; tnen the whole 
mass of water rushes down towards the glacier’s 
snout, a ioaming torrent, flooding every liollow, 
cutting a course through all obstructing surfaces, 
and altering the configuration of a glacier’s surface 
in a few hours. Continuing in its wild course, 
the stream hclom the glacier is swollen beyond its 
banks by this Hood, and its bed is cut deeper and 
wider by the turbulent Avaters, and sometimes 
wide tracts of country arc flooded before the burst 
reservoir is exhausted. Some of tlic most famous 
rivers in the world take their riftO from tliesc 
glacier streams. The grand and beautiful Rhine 
flows from beneath an Alpine glacier; and the 
turbulent Rhone lias a similar source. The To 
and the Garonne are both glacial rivers. The 
sacred river of the Hindu—the broad deep Ganges, 
a worshipped g(xl—is but the flowing mnscus of 
a glacier’s snout away in the Ilinialayau chain! 
Many other rivers also have their rise at tlic 
foot of glaciers; so that in this resirect tlicse 
ice-streams exert considerable influence on the 
countries in which tluiy are locutt*d. * 

We can never gain a pericct idea oF the power 
invested in glaciers. In weight they have great 
power to grind and furrow rocks over which they 
slowly move. A broad river gliding peacefully 
through a picturesque valley cuts its hhingled bed 
lower and wider, till in the march of ages the con¬ 
figuration of a country is greatly altered. Reforc 
a river, rock is but clay. But compared with 
glaciers, rivers arc impotent. A river transports 
mud in suspension, and along its bottom pebbles 
are rolled wdth pleasant music to the sea; but a 
glacier bears on its cold bosom blocks of soliil 
rock over wide tracks of land, and its pebbles are 
huge boulders. 

It^ is in Greenland that glaciers reach the 
maximum of their modem power and grandeur. 
Although, in main characteristics, Givenland gla¬ 
ciers and Alpine ones Iiave great similarity, in 
detail and ultimate results they differ consider¬ 
ably. The whole pf the northern continent, 
though mostly unexplored, is thought to be 
covered with snow and ice, except in places where 
local conditions modify cliu die influences, so that 
the cold is somewhat less severe. Frost pheno- 
inena are so severe, that ell attempts to explore 
the country any great distance from the coast have 
been attended with scanty success or absolute 
failure; while the more successful attempts to 
master the polar seas have been singularly rlcvoid 
of real good, though full of arduous and romantic 
adventure. These boreal conditions cause great 
varmtion in the result of Greenland glqeiation, as 
against glaciation in every other part of th( 3 *world 
«cept the extreme south. The snouts of all 
Alpixfl glaciers are at a considerable elevation 
above the sea; but in Greenland, the glacier's 


creep down to the very coast-line, and often even 
push themselves out along the bottoifi of the cold 
^a. Along the Greenland coast, in about sixty- 
two degrees thirty-two minutes north latitude, a 
glacier projects outward along the bottom of the 
sea fully a mile from the shore, forming a break- ^ 
water of crystalline masonry. Some of these 
northern glaciers terminate at the coast-line in 
a perpendicuLir wall of ice. Professor Norden- 
skiold while exploring in Greenland met with one 
of these walb three thousand feet in height. In 
the Alps, glaciers terminate by li^jnefaction, and 
deposit across the valley at the point where the 
glacier ceases to be, a huge terminal moraine; but 
in Greenland and other northern countries, where 
the snow-line reaches <lown to the sea, the glacier 
tcirminatcs through quite different causes, and in 
terminating, produces very different effects. The | 
ice-stream docs not end its course in liquefaction ; 
but if it strikes the sea where there are cliffs 
of very considerable altitude, it projects bodily 
over the edge, until, by Ibrcc of gravitation, huge 
pieces snap off and, falling into the sea, are floated 
away by southern currents into warmer climes, 
wlien liquefaction takes place. It is obvious that 
no terminal moraine can ever be formed under 
tli(58e conditions, because the debris on the surface 
of the glacier, as ivell as that frozen into its mass, 
is carried southward with the floating ice. 

But most northern glaciers terminate through 
other conditions than these. Where the coast-line 
is a comparatively low one, the ice cuts its way 
down to the sea-lcvel, and then the glacier ploughs 
its way along tlie sea-hottora for considerable 
distances. Thus, a submarine valley, correspond¬ 
ing in depth, width, and shape to the body of the 
glacier, is formed and occupied by the ice. Now, 
ice is •lighter than water, and ifoats with about 
three-fourths of its body under water ; therefore, 
if a glacier twelve hundred feet in thickness pro¬ 
jects into deep sca-watcr, liaving only fifty feet 
of its surface above the waves, a great strain is 
felt somewhere in resisting the buoyancy of the 
water. If the ice be not sufticiently strong, a 
huge piece will snap off from the glacier’s end, 
and immediately the law's of relative density will 
have free and full effect, and the detached icc will 
float buoyantly on the waves witli about three 
hundred feet of its surface above water. This 
ideal case illustrates what really docs occur; and 
the ice thus detached becomes an iceberg, floating 
steadily into the warmer waters of more southern 
oceans. As these bergs move soiithwtird, they con¬ 
tinue to melt away, and the debris which they 
carry is deposited irregularly over the length and 
breadth ot northern seas; yet not so irregularly 
as would at first sight appear, because there are 
certain oceanic zones in wliicli the water reaches a 
higher temperature than in other localities of the 
sea; and wlicn a fleet of stately bergs enter such 
a region they melt very rapidly, and deposit along 
the ocean-floor of that locality a large amount ot 
detritus. The Gulf-stream affects the action of 
ice in the northern hemisphere in this manner: 
icebergs sailing southward from the 'reaches of 
Baffin Bay, wffience most of the ice of the Atlantic 
proceeds, suffer comparative waste till they enter 
the warm waters oi this stream, at which pKiiut 
liquefaction rapidly occurs, and tne^history of the 
berg is soon cut off; consequently, the^ottom of 
the sea all along the northern vei^e of this Golf* 
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stream will bo covered with debris of Qreezilaiidic | 
rocks, and the development of this glacial drift 
will be of greater proportion in that specific zone ; 
than in other sub-hJcaiities of the Atlantic. I 


‘ THE LbST BOND. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL 

Shoetly after the action commenced, I happened 
to want a cuj)board in my room alteretl, and 
sent over to Mr Watkins the builder, asking 
him to send a man over to do the work. Accord¬ 
ingly, one afternoon Mr Jolly, a carpenter in his 
employ, made his appearance with his tools, and ! 
set to work to make the necessary alteration. 
He seemed to he of a talkati\'e disposition, 
and after making sundry observations about the 
weather and relating some ot the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, he remarked: ‘It’s <’urious in 
what q^ueer places lawyers’ papers get stowed 
away sometimes—ain’t it, sir ? ’ 

‘Well, yes,’ I replied; ‘I suppose they do get 
into unlikely places sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, sir, you arc right,’said Mr Jolly. ‘I'^or 
instance, I was doing a job at Mr Elint’s tin* 
other day, and I found a document in the most 
unlikely place you would think of—a very im¬ 
portant document too—in fact, a bond for a pretty 
large amount.’ 

1 gave a F-tart as the recollection of the bond 
in the case of Flint i>. Jackson Hashed acros-s my 
mind. It might be that I had at last etiuubled 
upon some inlormatiou which might throw light 
upon the matter; so, controlling my feelings, 1 
said, in as calm a voice as 1 could command ; 
‘0 yes, I suppose you mean Farmer Jackson’s 
bond for one thousand pounds V 

‘Why, sir, how in the world did you come to 
know anything about it?’ asked Mr JoUy in 
surprise. ‘ Mr Flint told me not to mention the 
mtltter to miybody.’ 

‘ Oh, I daresay,’ I said; ‘ but you see wc do 
know about it; and we have reason to believe that 
on attempt is being made to obtain money from 
Mr Jadcson by fawe pretences; and unless you 
tell me all you know ahoiit the matter, I shall 
consider you as aiding in the attempt; I must 
therefore ask you to tell me what you know’ 
about it.’ 

‘1 am sure I don’t wish to harm Mr Jackson 
in any way,’ said Mr Jolly. ‘ I thought the only 
reason for keeping it secret W’as that it was a 
private matter; and if it will do Mr Jackson any 
good, I am willing to teU you all I know 
about it’ 

‘Ye.s,* I said, ‘it is most important to Mr 
Jackson, and I must ask you to tell me dll you 
know.* 

wJWell, sir,’ said Mr JoUy, ‘you see, Mr Flint 
some alterations made to a desk he has 
- fu his office, and among other things he wanted 
the drawers divided into different-sized partitioi^ 
so as to hold papers of various sizes ; and I went 
there one morning, before any one had come to 
the office, to do the work. Well, I took one of 
the drawers out of the desk to put the divisions 
in, and after I had done so, 1 happened to look 
into the comftartment from which I had token 
iHf and there I saw a document crushed up 
against the back, which, had evidently fallen 


over the end of the drawer. I pulled it out 
I and looked over it, and found it w^ a bond 
I from Mr WiUiam Jackson to Mr Sharper Flint 
! for one thousand pounds. As 1 was examining 
iti Mr Flint came in, and I showed him the 
document and explained how I had found ifc 
He took it from me and examined and said: 

* 0 yes; I am very glad indeed you have found 
it. 1 have missed this bond for some time, and 
it might have put me to serious inconvenience 
if I had lost it.—Here is a sovereign for your 
tj’ouble; and J should be glad if you would not 
mention the circumstance to anybody, as it is a 
private matter, which I should not like talked 
about.’ 

So fju^ this recital did not appear to contain 
anylhing likely to help us, but bcemed rather to 
confirm Mr Flint’s story of his liaving mislaid 
the bond ; but tlic next sentence of Mr Jolly 
put a (lifierent complexion on the matter. ‘You 
see/ he said, ‘I knew that desk used to belong 
to Mr AVinter, and when I saw his name on 
the bond, 1 thongbt it might be one of his 
papers.’ 

‘What?’ I sai<l. ‘Do you mean to say that 
that deak formt'ily belonged to Mr Winter ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir/ answ’crcd Mr Jolly. ‘He bought it 
at the sale of Mr Winter’s effects. I remember 
the desk well, us I was at the sale when he 
bought it.’ 

Tills last information seemed indeed to be of 
a more important nature, since, if the desk 
formerly belonged to Mr Winter, it was possible 
that the bond might have been lost while it was 
in his possession. 

‘Well/ 1 said, *wc have reason to believe that 
that bond does not belong to Mr Sharper Flint 
i at all, bdf that he is illegally trying to extort 
money from Mr Jackson on it—in fact, he has 
commenced proceedings against him to enforce it. 
Will you be prepared at the trial to swear to all 
that you have stated to me to-day ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir; I shall be prepared to swear to every 
word of it.* 

‘Then, 1 shall depend on you,’ I said; ‘and I 
must ask you not to talk about the matter till 
alter the trial’ 

‘ Eight you arc, sir—mum’s the word,’ answered 
Mr Jolly ; and shortly afterwards, having finished 
his job, he took his departure. 

As for me, 1 hurried at once to Farmer Jack¬ 
son’s house at Oakfields and gave him on account 
of v'hat 1 had heard. ‘ I tcdl vou what my sus¬ 
picion is/ 1 said. ‘That bond was one of Mr 
Winter’s papers; it was never given to Mr 
Flint at all; and he did not know of its exist¬ 
ence till Jolly found it in the way I have told 
you.’ I 

‘That’s it, sir, you may depend upon it/ said 
Mr Jackson, giving me a slap on the back that 
nearly knocked me down. ‘ By Geoi-ge! sir, we ’ll 
defeat the scoundi'els yet.’ 

‘Kot so fast, not so fast,’ said I cautiously. 

‘ That is my suspicion; but I do not think it is 
sufficient to obtain a verdict in a court of justice. 
You see, we have no evidence at all that it did 
not b^ong to Mr Flint, and that it was not lost 
while* it ^as in his possession. What we must 
do is to try to discover the wherealwuts of some 
of Mr Winter’s clerks and see if they reaember 
anything about it. If the bond was mislaid while 
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it was in Mr Winter’s possession, it is highly | 
probable that some of them would have beard 
something about it. Rogers seems to remember 
very little about the matter. However, we may 
as well go and see him again and try and jog 
his memory.* 

Accordingly, we went over to Rogers’ house 
and found him in. 

‘Rogers,’ I said, ‘cannot you remember any¬ 
thing iiiorc about that bond ? Ho you remember 
whetrier it was mislaid or not 1 ’ 

‘Not that I heard oF/answered Rogers. ‘But 
I have been thinting the matter over, and I 
think the most likely person to be able to give 
you information about it would be Mr Carter, 
Mr Winter’s manager.’ 

‘Where docs he live?’ I asked. 

‘All, that’s the point,’ answered Rogers. ‘I 
am sorry to say I do not know, lie left here 
when Mr Winter died, and went to London ; but 
1 don’t know his addn*^^.’ 

‘ And you are quite certain you recollect noth¬ 
ing about it younself ? ’ I asked. 

‘Quite,’ answered Rogers. ‘I have been look¬ 
ing the matter up; and I remember now that T 
was ill lor three or lour months just about the 
time the bond is dated ; and if anything special 
occurred in connection with it, 1 ihink it mast 
have been while 1 was abs('nt from the oHice.’ 

‘Well,’ I said to Ml* Jackson us we were leaving, 
‘we must use <iur utmost endeavours to get hold 
of Mr Carter; but it would be as well to set to 
work quietly, ko as not to alarm the other side. 
Wo might Set a privab* tletective to work ; but 
it is so long r^o since ]\Ir Carter left, thfit tlie.re 
might be some difliciilty in getting on the track ; 
HO I think the best way will be to advertise in 
a few of the London ))ap(*r.s first; and iTthat fails, 
we can einjdoy a detective.’ 

it was accordingly arranged that T should do 
this, and I set to work to consuler the best way 
of carrying it into ellect. i deemed it advisable 
not to direct any answers that might he received 
to th(‘ advertisement to Ijc sent to any one in 
Barton; but I knew a young solicitor who was 
in practice in Lomloii; and after some consi<lci'a- 
tioii, I concocted the following advertisement; 

‘Will Mr Carter, who formerly resided at 
Barton, kindly cominunic^ate with Mr Edward 
White, Solicitor, Bell Vard, Doctors’ Commons.— , 
By doing so, he will greatly oblige.’ 

I inserted this ad\erti''*mont in two or three 
of the London papers; and was extremely pleased, 
a few days afterwards, to receive a letter from 
Mr White, stating that Mr Carter had called on 
him with reference to the adv(*rtisement; that he 
was with a firm of solicitors in the City, and 
would be happy to see me ad give me any infor¬ 
mation in his power. 

As may be conjectured, I lost no time in run- 
ning up to town and calling on Mr Carter. I : 
found him to be a frank, gentlemanly man, 
of prepossessing appearance, who willingly tolcl 
me what he knew of the matter. I informed 
him of the action taken by Mr Flint, and the 
circumstance of the finding of the bond by Jolly, 
and asked him if he couM throw any# light on i 
the matter. • 

‘ Welh yea/ ho replied ; ‘I remember that bond 
ve^ well—in fact, it was I who drew it. Mr ; 
WiUiam Jackson intended borrowing a thou- < 


sand pounds from Mr Sharper Flint, and gave 
us instructions to prepare the bond. He called 
ih and executed the document; but told us not 
to part with it until we heard from him again, 
as he had not quite made up his mind as to 
whether he would borrow the money. Mr Winter, 
accordingly placed the bond in his drawer. A 
few days afterwards, we received a letter from 
Mr Jackson saying that he had determined not 
to borrow the money, and asking us to d&troy 
the deed. Mr Winter searched through the 
drawer for the bond; but, to his surprise, it 
was nowliere to bo fi)unJ. We searched through 
tlio oflice high and low, but could find no trace 
of it; and as far as I know, it was never dis¬ 
covered.’ 

I ‘ Thank you very much/ I said. ‘Tliat explains 
I the whole matter ; and if we may rely upon your 
assistance at the trial, I think we shall have no 
j diHicuUy in substantiating our defence.’ 

‘ Oh, certainly. I shall be happy to render you 
any assistance in my pov^er/ said Mr (’arter ; and 
liaving again thanked him for his information, 1 
took iiiy departure. 

We succeeded in unearthing two or three more 
' of Mr Winter’s clerks, who i-emembered the cir- 
I cnmstanco of the bond being lost and an unsuc- 
i ccssful search being made lor it. Having now 
I something definite to go upon, I set to work with 
j a will, and jdeadings and allidavits and notices 
I followotl one another, till the papers began to 
I accumulate on my table in a manner dear to 
I every lawyer’s heart. Mr Jackson’s neighbours, 

! however, shook their heads rather doubtfully 
' when they heard that he had intrusted his case 
to me. Mr Flint was a sharp man, they said, and 
so was Mr Crawley ; and it was not likely that a 
young* solicitor like myself without experience 
could be a match for tlioin. 

The longest pleadings must come to an end 
some time, and eventually we ‘joined issue/ and 
notice ol trial was given, and I began to prepare 
my first brief. How hard 1 worked at it, and 
what alfectionale care I lavished upon it! I 
thought of it by clay and dreamed of it by night, 
and consulted every book and case bearing on the 
subject I could lay my hands on; and when at 
last it was completed, and fairly written out on 
brief-paper, 1 considered it to be a work of 
art. 

The trial was fixed to take place at the next 
n»si/.os in the neighbouring town of J,cighton ; and 
you may bo sure that I and Mr Jackson and our 
witnesses were tlicrc in good time. After some 
other cases in the list had been disposed of, the 
case of Flint v. Jackson was coU^ on. Mr 
Elsdon, Q.C., and Mr Softon appeared for the 
plaintiff; and Mr Herbert, Q.C., and Mr Lumley 
lor the defendant. Mr El^on opened the case 
on behalf of the plaintiff. He stated that 
action was brought to recover the sum of oiS\ 
tiiousand pounds, advanced by Mr Sharper Flint ' 
to the Jolendaiit, Mr Jackson, for which the bond 
in fiucstion had been given. Mr Elsdon here 
produced the bond, which our counsel, after 
examining, admitted. Mr Elsdon continuing, 
stated that the money due on that bond had never 
been paid, and as the document was admitted, he 
did not see what defence there cAld be to the 
action, and he would therefore not wastS the time 
of the court by any furthef comment^ but would 
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at once call npon the plaintiff to gire his evi¬ 
dence. Mr 'Flint thereupon stepped into the 
witneas-hox and swore that he had advancea 
lilr William Jackson the sum of one thousand 

E ounds, on the security of the bond which had 
een produced—that S»hat sum had never been 
repaid to him, but that the whole of it was still 
due and owing. Mr Herbert cross-examined lam 
pretty sharply os to whether the money had 
actually been advanced, and as to how he got 
possession of the bond ; but he stuck to his story, 
and stepped down from the witness-box with his 
evidence unshaken. 

Mr ilcrbert addressed the court on behalf of 
the defendant. His learned friend, he said, had 
stated that he did not see what defence there 
could be to the action; but if that were so, lie 
was afraid the plaintiff had not been so frank with 
his legal advisers as he shouhl have been. On the 
contrary, he considered that we had a perfectly 
good defence to the action, and he hoped to prove 
not only that the money had never been advanced, 
but that the bond had been obtained by fraud, 
and that Mr Flint had no right to it whatever. 
He then called Mr Jolly, who explained the way 
in which he had found the bond; and also swore 
that the desk in which he had found it formerly 
belonged to Mr Winter, Mr Jackson’s solicitor. 
The plaintiffs counsel apparently did not think 
much of this evidence, and allowed Mr Jolly to 
step down without any cross-exainination. Mr 
Carter then stepped into the box, and statc<l the 
circumstance of the bond having been prepared 
by him while he was in Mr Winter’s employ, of 
the letter from Mr Jackson stating that he had 
determined not to borrow the money, and request¬ 
ing Mr Winter to cancel the bond, and of the 
unsuccessful search for that document lie also 
stated that, as far as he knew, tlic bond had never 
been found. The plaintiff’s counsel evidently 
thought this more serious, and subjected Mr 
Carter to a rigorous cross-examination, but failed 
to shake his evidence in the sliglite&t degree. 
Two or three more of Mr Wintci’s clerks con- 
iirnicd Mr Carter’s evidence as to the bond having 
been lost; and Mr Jackson deposed that he had 
been through his father’s books and papers and 
found no trace of any such sum having been 
borrowed, and that his father had consulted him 
some years ago as to borrowing a sum of money 
from Mr Flint, but had afterwards stated that 
he hod determined not to do so. 

Mr Herbert, again addressing the court on 
behalf of the defendant, submitted that the evi¬ 
dence which he had adduced proved that the 
money had never been advanced, and that the 
bond had never been given to Mr Flint. Mr 
Flsdon replied on behalf of the plaintilf, anti 
endeavoured to make light of the evidence which 
had been given. 

The lepned judge shortly summed up the case 
for the jury. He stated that the question for 
them to consider was whether the money claimed 
had ever been advanced by the plaintiff to the 
defendant, or whether it was a fraudulent claim 
on a bond to which the plaintiff had no right, in 
which latter case they were to find for the defend¬ 
ant The then retired to consider their 
verdict 

t had Seen so interested in watching the case, 
that X had noticed noting else, but 1 now looked 


towards tbe place where Mr Sharper Flint had 
been sitting, and found that he had disappeared. 
In a few minutes the jury returned to the court, 
and amid a profound silence the clerk of the court 
asked them the usual question: ‘ Gentlemen of 
the fury, are you agreed upon your verdict 1 * 

‘Wq are,’ answered the Joreman. 

*Do you find for the plaintiff or the defend¬ 
ant?’ 

‘ For the defendant.* 

I heaved a sigh of relief; and happening to look 
behind me, saw Farmer Jackson, the anxious 
expression which he had worn lately gradually 
giving way to his old look of good-natured con¬ 
tentment. 

The judge having ordered the verdict to be 
entered for tbe defendant, expressed an opinion 
that Mr Flint ought to be prosecuted for fraud. 
Accordingly, as soon os I left the court, I obtained 
a warrant for his apprehension ; but wc were 
too late, for we lound that ho had absconded, 
taking witli him all the money and portable 
securities he could lay his hands on. We traced 
him as far ns Mudford, a junction about thirty 
miles from llarton; but there we lost all trace 
of him. However, he left ample property to 
satisfy all his creditors, so nobody was a loser by 
his flight 

Since that time, I have had no reason to com¬ 
plain of want of practice, as the case brought 
my name prominently botoro the notice of the 
public, who were pleased to give me more credit 
lor the successful result obtained than I peibaps 
deserved. They were confirmed in this (tpinion 
by my 'friend Afr Jackson, who lauded the way 
in which I had conducted the ease, and attributed 
no small part of his success to my efforts. He 
hnd I continue excellent friends to this day. He 
generally contrives to rnn up a moderately long 
bill every year, and a lew days after I send it 
in, he calls on me with a cheque for the amount, 
and ivc have a chat over old times. 

LEOPARDS AT HOME. 

BY AN OFFICEU’S WIFE. 

JfANY people spend a great port of their lives in 
India without seeing anything of the wild beaste 
and snakes with which it abounds. My experi¬ 
ence was very different. I passed only a few 
ycara in the country; but I happened to come 
frequently in contact with its savage denizens, 
and among otlier adventures I had several oppor¬ 
tunities of viewing leopards in their wild stfite. 

Before the beautiful Himalayan sanatorium of 
Dalbou&ie had increased to its present proportions 
it consisted chiefly of a girdle of habitations 
clustering round the Bukrota, or lower hill, and 
a few scattered houses dotted about on the higher 
mountain, Terah. One of these latter we took 
for the season by advertisement without having 
seen it; and I was somewhat dismayed, on arrival, 
to find how lonely and exposed the situation was. 
However, the magnificent view of the snowy range 
from the veranda consoled me, and I quicklv set 
to work to make the bare rooms as habitable as 
powilfle. ‘I fear few of our friends will take 
the trouble to mount up to this eyrie to visit 
us,* I lamented. But the very next evenfiig we 
were to have a visitor wc little desired. 
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In an Indian bungalow every bedroom has a 
small anteroom attached in which the important 
function of bathing is performed. The floor is 
of cement and uncarpcted, to allow of splashing ; 
and round the tub are placed the ghurras^ or 
earthen pots of water which are r equired for the 
bath. Tno little room has always two doors, one 
opening on the outer air, to admit the bheesti 
with his supply of water j the other ojjening into 
the bedroom. On the evening in question, just as ; 
dusk was falling, I had finished the unpacking of 
a box in my bedroom and was moving away, 
when I fancied I heard a slight sound in t)io 
bathroom. It was an unusual hour for the 
bheesti’s visit, so 1 opened the door, and, to itiy 
liorror, saw just in front of me the beautiful 
sleek back of a large leopard, which was crouch¬ 
ing on the floor and drinking out of one of the 
ghurras. The room w^ so small that I found 
myself quite close to the leopard, and could 
indeed have touched the spots on its glossy coat 
from where I stood. I was too frightened to 
move, and stood perfectly still; and fortunately 
for me, the outer door by which the creature 
had entered still stood wide open, and with a 
single bound, it cleareil the threshold and dis¬ 
appeared up the hillside. Had the door blown 
to, or been closed from the outside by a servant, 
the animal would have had no resource but to 
seek an exit by the doorway in which J w.is 
standing, and the; knowledge of niy narrow f scape 
made us very careful ever after about shutting 
u]) early in the afternoon. 

A few nights later wc wore wakened by hear¬ 
ing the watchman cull out loudly that there was 
a leoparil lu the veranda; and wc ran to the 
wimhjw in time to see tlie waving ot the branches 
where the beast had sprung out among the trees. 
The bearer, who was lying rolled up in his 
blankets in the same veranda, slept soundly on 
meanwhile, unconscious of his proximity to the 
steulthy-footed creature. These leopards are 
couardly creatures, and will never athiek a 
human being if they cun avoid it; their special 
iancy is for little dogs; and they will so haunt 
tlie neighbourhoipd ol any house where dogs ai'e 
kept, that the greatest care is necessary to pre*- 
veiit the little quadrupeds falling victims to the 
big ones. • 

As the weather bef-ame better, they grew less 
bold, and it was only towards the end of the 
season that we saw them again. "When snow fell 
on the farther lulls they were driven to seek 
food lower down, and then again they began to 
infest the station. Often in the month of 
October, when coming home late at niglit, I 
have heard the hoarse sort of purring noise they 
make as they rub their slides, like huge cats, 
against the trunks of tree^. The men carrying 
my dandi (light palanquin) would then step out, 
and talk very loud, to keep up their courage, 
while the mate would flourish his lantern aud 
shout. No leopard would come near so noisy a 
l>arty; and the only danger on such occasions is 
of the men taking a panic and dropping the 
dandi, when the situation would be awkward. 
This, however, never happened to me; and I 
was equally fortunate when riding. * » 

One evening we were riding quietly home in 
the ellort gloaming, when a large animal jumped 
from the jangle above into the road close in 


front of ua. It ran swiftly along the road for a 
short distance, and then disappeared. My com¬ 
panion advised that we should hurry a little, as 
our horses seemed uneasy, so we trotted on ; and 
when we came to the spot where we had lost 
sight of the leopard, there* it was lying on the 
outer edge of the nai-row mountain road, its eyes 
blazing like green lamp in the dusk, and its 
body half hidden in the grass and shrubs. I 
was mounted on a small pony, and could not 
lielp fearing the wild beast might spring upon 
us as we had to pass so close to it; but it lay 
quite still. When wo had passed, I looked 
anxiously round, and saw it rise and walk off 
calmly into the underwood. My companion 
assured me the real danger was not from any 
onslaught on the part of the leopard, but lest 
our horses should take fright and bolt with us 
along the narrow path in the uncertain light. 

On another occasion we were not so fortunate. 
I had been to a picnic luncheon with some friends 
in a glade near the lovely valley of Kivjiar. Wc 
walked back, Imving our dandis carried behind 
us ; and v hen dusk began to fall we put the dogs 
which had accompanied us into the dandis, know¬ 
ing it was no longer safe for them to run by our 
side. At length one lady became tired, and called 
for her dandi. It was brouglif^ and set down for 
her to enter. As it touched the ground, the little 
dog jumped out to welcome his mistress; but in 
a moment Ins pretty gambols were cut short. 
Like a flash, a great ci’eature sprang into the 
road, and snapping up poor little Prini, vanished 
with the rapidity of thought down the steep hill¬ 
side. Wc felt thunderfttruck, and stood for some 
moments in horrified silence, gazing down into the 
bushes where the gliding form had disappared; 
but nothing Mas to be seen or heard. The elastic 
tread of the leopard left no sign or track; and so 
noiseles'^ly had it pa.ssed, that we could not tell 
whether it ha<i slii>pcd at once to the bottom of 
the rai'ine, or M'hetlier it was then lying only a 
few feet below us, hidden in the brushwood. The 
latter we imagined to be the case from the sudden 
silence that fell upon the other dogs, which, in¬ 
stead of M'liimiiering as before and rebelling 
against their imprisonment, now cowered, mute 
and ten-ified, in the cusliions of the several dandis. 
Poor Prim must have been killed by the first 
clutch of tho cruel claivs, for lie never uttered 
a single cry. We hurried home, grieving much 
over his dreadful fate, and the gentlemen of 
Iho party immediately returned to the spot with 
their rifles and beaters; but nothing was then 
to be seen of the leopard. 

Shooting-parties were frequently organised about 
this time; but they were not often successful, 
owing to the dense jungle that covered the dopes, 
and the impossibility of following the quarry even 
■svhen sighted. The best chance was for a solitary 
sportsman to spend a night in a tree; but the 
leopards, though so bold in seeking ^eir prey 
under safe circumstances, were extremely cautious 
when danger was at hand, and would generally 
leave the bait untouched near which their un¬ 
seen enemy lurked. Traps, too, were placed on a 
low spur iowaids Bukloh, which they were known 
to frequent; but very few were caught there that 
year. t 

I will conclude with an exciting ^de expe¬ 
rienced by a young pUce-officer, who, being 
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suddenly summoned to investisate a case at a 
Tillage somo miles from tlie sbitiori, started off on 
Ills stout hill-pony, accompanied by his favourite 
laige retriever. After going a short distance, he 
noticed that the dog, instead of running about as 
usual, was keeping clyso to the pony’s heels; and 
from a continuous rustic in the vegetation along 
the side of the road, he soon perceived that a 
leojiard was kcej)ing pace with them. Having no 
weapon but a hunting-crop, ho could take no 
offensive measures; but chilling to the dog, he 
induced it to keep close below the girths on the 
side farthest from its foe. Tlie dog seemed quite 
to imderstand the position, and never abandoned 
the shelter thus formed ; and thus the village was 
reached in safety, though the leopard, which was 
eviiiently hungry, only relinmublicd the pursuit 
when the mud walls surrounding the little town 
were actually entered. Both horse and dog were 
much fatigued by the long race along the stctq) 
hill-road, the rider having been afraid to slacken 
pace for a moment lest the leo])ard should thus 
have time to make a spring, lie was a patient 
and persevering leopard, and doubtless dined well 
that night, though not, I am gUid to say, on our 
friend’s fine retriever. 


IN A TURKISH CITY. 

THIRD IMPER. 

It is a sweltering hot day, one of the first hot 
days of the early spring. Yesterday, the rain was 
descending in torrents, and tlie greater part ol tlu* 
street was a watercoui*se, but to-day aU the clouda 
have cleared off, the sun is shining fiercely; and 
as a consequence of yesterday’s rain, the roads ami 
streets are doliglitfuily clean. Not that it yiatlers 
much to me what the roads are like, for I must 
perforce remain in to-day to receive ^oslLs, as it 
is the feast of Easter, and all the notabilities 
of the town will file in and out of my little 
cottage all day long, exchanging compliments, and 
imbibing vast quantities of iiiy tobacco-smoke and 
coffee. I was up early tins morning; but the 
natives were too many for me, an<l I had to cat 
a hurried breakfast between relays of Christian 
merchants, all shy ami silent, all in their best 
clothes, and aU, as I know only too well, with 
prospective axes to grind. 

I had a cessation during the hour of the high 
celebration at the Roman Catholic cathedral; but 
the end of the function was all too soon announced 
hy another caller. 1 hear him stumbling up the 
Staircase, and then Achmet opens the door, and 
shows in the son of one of tlie principal Christian 
merchants who visited me this morning. At fii’st 
I hardly recognise the youth, lie seems so utterly 
changed, and, what is rather unusual on his p<ii‘t, 
looks rather ashamed of himwlf. A couple ot 
months ago he returned from Venice, where he 
had been educated, determined to comport himself 
in everything like a European. Ho then wore 
a short cutaway coat, trousers very tight in the 
leg, and veiy loose round the ankle, a shirt-collar 
cut half-way down his chest, and a billycock hat 
with a very narrow brim on the top of his bushy 
curls. He was more European than the Euro¬ 
peans in tho8% early days, and spoke of his com¬ 
patriots aa ptesUi ge-nte^ and affected the airs and 
graces of the moden^ Italian youth. But alas! 


the ridicule of his friends and relations has 
changed all this, and lie now presents himself 
before mo in a short scarlet jacket embroidered 
with black silk, and so tight in tlie arms and 
back that he con hardly stoop. An enormous 
pair of dark calico knickerbockers covers his 
pcpbon from the w^aist to the knee, while his 
lower extremities arc clothed in white cotton 
stockings and elastic-sided boots. On his head 
is balanced the flat red fez with its heavy blue 
silk tassel; in fact he has hiken advantage of 
the Easter festivities to put on the garb of his 
race and class, and to discard the Erankish dress 
he once held so dear, lie notices my ill-concealed 
look of astonishment, and excuses himself some¬ 
what aw'kwai'dly for resuming the national dress, 
by no moans making the matter better by saying 
that he did not come with liis father that morning 
beeause we who have lived in Europe do not care 
for such early visits, and ho tliought that lie could 
converse more Ireely without the presence of 
(jucsta gente. He makes these remarks proving Ins 
superiority to the rest of liis race iu good Italian, 
and as a still iurther proof, alter a few false stai’ts, 
continues liis remarks in Erencli. 

1 hud noticed when he entered that lie seemed 
to be walking as if he had peas in his boots, and 
lie presently ^olunteers an explanation ol this 
unfestival-like state of things, by observing: ‘Jc 
ne puis pas chaminci* beaucoiip j nies bottes soiit 
trop s/.rettes.’ lie i\-eblv as hi; confesses to 

hib vanity, and wipes his hands nervou&ly witli a 
red cotton haiidkerchiel alter the manner of his 
kind. 

The conversation languishes while he is com¬ 
posing a fresh atrocity in i'Yonch; and I am 
alinobt iu desjiair of "ettir': ml of him, when a 
suilden rnarti.d (lanlcmg -tiiKi ujion our ears, the 
gieat double gates aiv tlirowii wide (qien, anil the 
Villi Pasha ol the vilayet stalks into the little 
courtyard, surrounded by his stall. At the sight, 
my pseudo-Frankisli aecjuaintanee starts to hi« 
feet unmindful ol the tiglitness of Ids boota, and 
cnisliing his half-smoked i igaretta—tlie fourth or 
littli—into the brazen ashpan, deebires he must be 
off now, as he has so many calls to make, and 
escapes jUst in time to salaam to the pasha in my 
little enirance hall. 

Achmet, witli an air at once consequential and 
deprecatory, bows in the Vali Pasha and Ins i 
, followers., and then, buBtiing about the room with ' 
his peculiar cat-like tread, contrives to get rid I 
of the old cigarette ashes iu some myBteri“US way, 
and places a clean ashtray hy each guest. As i 
the Vali Pasha enters, I step forward to greet my ! 
•guest upon the threshold and lead him tt* the seat ! 
of honour, at tlie same time begging his suite to 
scat themselves. While the faithful Achmet is 
making a fresh brew of coffee, let me try to 
describe my visitors. 

The governor-general, Hussein Pasha, is a tall, 
thin, gray-haire<l old gentleman, wdio has eeen 
service in the Crimean and other wars. I say 
‘gentleman' advisedly, for everything about him, 
from his small and well-kept hands and his care¬ 
fully trimmed gray beard, to his shapely and 
well-shod feet, shows him to be a polished, well- 
bred yurik of the best school. No one can be 
more courteous in his manner, or more happy 
and unconventional in the compliments ho. pays. 

He speaks no language but his own, not even 

I a 
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French; and those who know the Turk will 
agree he is all the better for that ignor* 
ance. 

Riza Pasha, his second in conimand, is a very 
different man. Tall and stout, liis handsome face 
has the appearance of belonging to one who is 
always struggling against sleep, and who onjy 
keeps awake out of deference to his companion^. 
He speaks English fluently in a soft fat voice, and 
is a man of some wealth and influence. In the 
late wars, he commanded a battiilion; and the 
Dalmatian doctor who accompanies him ^ to-day 
is fond of making sneering remarks—behind his 
bark—about the generaVs courage. 

The third pasha is completely unlike the other 
two. He is very short, an<l has the reputation of 
lieing a brave man, nor is he at all loth to blow 
his own trumpet upon all and every occasion. 
Rut what chiefly distinguishes liim is that he is 
certainly the ugliest, and ])robably the vainest 
man in tlie whole city. Ho al-o speaks Eugli'h 
with great tacility, having spent three years 
in London learning mining inigmecriiig. After 
m.xstering this subject, he returiuHl to Constan¬ 
tinople, where he was iiromptly cominj.ssioned hy 
tile govermnent to translate an English medical 
work into I’lirkish. J'eyond this, his English and 
mining kno\\ledge have done him no good, except 
that th< former has enabled him to prove him- 
scU a jiA'ial (ompauioii to every Englishman he 
llUM'ts. * 

The other two are interpreters ; one of Corfiote 
extraction, and the other the Dalmatian doctor 
mentioned above. Loth spe.ik Krench, Italian, 
Turkish, and Creek with equal facility, and, wliat 
is more, think in any (tiie of these languages indif- 
fei-eutly. The Corfiote has jk) fc,pc<‘ial character¬ 
istics exrc'j‘t a way ol looking sUsilthily out of 
the corners of his eyes, and a very heavy inous- 
tailie.. The D.almatian is a tine tsU hamlsoine 
man, who has attached himself to Hussein Lusha 
as a sort .1 unofficial interpreter, and is fond 
oi making a laiUof tlie third i>Jisha, whose name 
j.- HaKki, upon ever> .vile opportunity. 

Lilt now the trusty Achmet entei-s, and with 
his light li.arid upon his heart, ])reseuts the tray; 
bearing the- cups ol iragraiit coffee. We all six 
l.ay aside <*ur cigarettes tor a luonient and Mp the 
Btcaiuing liquor out of the tirty eu]i'. As 1 have 
t(» drink a cup of collec with each relay of visitors 
all through tlie day, my gratitude to the man who 
invented little cups is only equalled by iny detes¬ 
tation for the miscreant wlio made it a rule of 
etiquette that the host should drink coffee or sip 
slierbet, every time a fresh Jorum comes in for 
his guests. Under the influence of coffee, the 
first stiffness of our intcrcouise wcar.s off, and the 
doctor beg!5 the Tali to tell Hakki l*aslia to show 
me how they preach sermons in England. Hakki 
looks somewhat disconcerted, and the Vidi is too 
much of a gentleman to press him; but the doctor, 
W'ho has no such scruples, tells me in Ereuch— 
translating into Turkish, for the Vali’s benefit, i 
as he goes along—that Hakki Pasha feometiiues | 
at the Konak gets upon a chair and pi'caches 
a sermon that he once hoard in England condemn¬ 
ing all Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics to ever¬ 
lasting punishment~the point of the sttry of 
course being the facing Turks and infidels iu the 


same Category. The doctor is a Christian of some 
nondescript kind himself, but in Mohammedan 


society is more Turkish than the Turks. The 
Vali hastens to turn the conversation, and says: 
‘Tell the English Bey, Hakki Paslia, how they 
gave you sugar in England L 

Hakki’s little eyes light up with the spirit of 
fun, an<l he begins at once, screwing up his carica¬ 
ture of a face, and acting every part of his recital; 
while the Vali Pasha, who has heard the story a 
hundred times before, follows it in the unknown 
tongue, and nods approval at the right places, 
which arc vividly indicated by the narrator’s 
womlerful gestures. 

‘ When I was iu England learning engineering,’ 

; says Hakki Pasha, ‘ I was iu a boarding-house 
neju* the ecliool, and the landlady was very mean 
with the sugar. You know wc in the East like 
a good deal of sweet, and so, when she sent me 
my cup of tea with only two lumps of sugar in it, 
1 used to send it back and a.sk lor more. Then 
she would search out the smallebt lump of sugar 
iu the ba^in, and hold it out to me between her 
linger and thumb’—suiting the action to the 
woril, and looking with head on one aide aud 
screwed-up eyes at his linger aud thumb, which 
he pinched together as tight as possible, to indi¬ 
cate the very smallest piece of sugar—‘she used 
to hold it like that, and say, “Is that too much 
for you, Hakki Ley?”’ 

As he reach«‘s the cream of the joke, wc all 
laugh, not loudly or uproariou.sly, hut in a digiii- 
I fietl aud subdued manner, as people wlio have 
I heard the story before, aud hope to hear it agjiiii, 

I and the. little pasha says : ‘That is how they give 
i you sugar in England ! ’ 

I Since exchanging compliments with me on 
I entering, iliza 1‘asha hn'i uot uttered a word, and 
! now he only smiles sadly and continues an admir- 
I iug in»pection of his vuiuished boots between tlu' 

, pulls at hie cigarette. The Corfiote, after ^onu^ 
coiiveivatioii with his chief, informs mo that the 
Vali has lately procureil some wonderful new 
.'•-hing la klo from Englaml and is anxious to 
Jry si. He knows that all Englishmen catch fish, 
and so beg-s the favour ol my accompanying him 
upon his fishing expedition. He enlarges upon 
the excellence ot his new taikle, till at last llaKki 
J’asho, not to be oiitdoms .^ays; ‘I often catch 
fish ; but my way is quicker and catches more 
fish than His Excellency’s’—at the same time 
pulling tw'o or three little cartridges out of his 
cajiacioua coat pocket. 

‘What is that, c(fhidini says the Corfiote. 

‘Dynamite,’ replies Hakki cheerfully, slipping 
the cartridges back into his pocket. *l catch 
plenty ot fish with them 1 ’ 

I confess to feeling uncomfortable. 1 should 
not hare been so amused at that sugar story if 1 
Iiad known that the little poacher had dynamite 
cartridges shaking about in his great pockets, and 
murdered fish in so unsportsmanlike a manner.* 
Moreover, he has akeady bunied two boles in his 
coat sleeve, and made a horrible odour by smok¬ 
ing his cigarette so short tliat it singed his mous¬ 
tache ; and there is no knowing -what the next 
burning stump may set fire to. However, no one 
stirs. If it is written in the Book of Fate tliat 

* Perhaps this scfariotis accomplishmani of Hakki’s 
was acquired as part of his mining edao^tion in England, 
it being well known to anglers that in Soq^tish riverh, 
and probably in E ng lig h ones too, dynamite is so used by 
some miners.—E d. • 
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we are to be destroyed to-day or to-morrow, it is 
useless our attempting to prevent it I can see 
that the two interpreters do not like the dynamite 
any more than I do ; but tliey say nothing, know¬ 
ing that any remark would probably make the 
pasha do something foolish out of bravado. I am 
not sorry when the Tali rises to take leave ; and 
as I accompany him to the door, he presses me to 
come on a fishing expedition in the course of the 
week. I accept witn the mental reservation to 
keep os for from Hakki Pasha and his malprac¬ 
tices as possible. The Turkish soldiers, who have 
been chatting, smoking, and drinking coffee with 
Achmet down below, spring to ‘attention;’ and 
so, with many parting expressions of friendship, 
the pasha and liis suite clank out of my little 
courtyard, and leave me to await the arrival of 
fresh visitors. 


DEATH-^TEAPa 

U high time that the truth about drain-traps, 
or, as we have called them, ‘death-traps,’ were 
told in unmistakable language. In the liiut place, 
‘trap’ is a misnomer, except in the sense that it 
catches the unwary, or those without experience 
in sanitary engineering. Call it a siphon if you 
like, since it is merely a vertical bend in a pipe 
where water will collect; or even a watcr-lutc or 
hydraulic seal; but not a ‘trap,’ since the poison¬ 
ous gas that gets into it on the one side escapes on 
the other—not quite one’s idea of a snare. In 
the next place, far from forming a safeguard 
against the presence of sewer-gas in our homes, 
these so-called trajis are the means of spreading 
broadcast in them those deadly germs that occa¬ 
sion suffering and death. A siphon even, when 
kept always full, is but a slight securit)’ since 
gas will pass through the water by ab«ori)tion in 
dangerous quantities escaping through any crack 
or flaw that may exist in the pipes within. AYatcir 
absorbs gas under pressure, or, in other words, 
becomes impregnated with it; and uill conse- 
q^uently, in any form of trap, give it off on the 
side not under pressure—the house side. 

A trap has no business inddc a building. 
Another monstrosity is the ventilating pipe from 
the main, to say nothing of its hideousness, and 
which as often us not ixnirs its fever-laden breath 
through attic and dormer windows or down 
chimneys. It would really seem in some cases 
as if the’ sewer-gas were bottled up simply as an 
excuse for erecting one of these unsightly appen¬ 
dages, and BO to deceive the uninitiated, who 
when looking over a house at once exclaim : ‘One 
point in its favour is that the drains are all riglit, 
tor, look 1 there is the ventilating pipe.’ 

It only remains to explain the remedy, w’hich, 
we believe, emanated from Mr Norman Shaw, 
K.A In place of the usual advice, ‘See that the 
drains of your house are properly connected with 
the main,’ we would say, ‘ See that they are dis¬ 
connected from it.* Fix a four or six inch iron 
pipe in some convenient position against the 
outer wall of the house, reaching from the base¬ 
ment right up to the eaves. Leave both ends 
entirely opn. Into it lead, bv the shortest route, 
but avoiding sharp turns, all the pipes from water- 
closets, baths, %inK8, &c., as well as the overflow 
pipe from the cistern. Let this iron pipe do duty 
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also as the down-pipe for rain-water, leading the 
roof-gutters so as to discharge into its upper end. 
Let the lower end discharge through a movable 
grating into a small cemented Camber, and 
uirecuy over the mouth of on earthenware pipe, 
through which the contents will flow into the 
main drain. Some three or four feet from the 
chamber, between it and the main, ii^ert au 
earthenware siphon, so as to bar to some extent 
the passage of gas from the sewer. There will 
be a constant draught through the main pipe, 
owing to the air ^ove moving at a greater 
velocity tlian that below. The atmosphere is 
always in motion, even in tlie most secluded 
valleys and the naiTowest lanes of cities: it never 
moves at a less speed than a foot and a half per 
second. 

I3y doing away with traps, we at once get rid 
of the nuim-Tous sources of danger and aunoyance 
occasioned by their use. It is well known that 
when two or more water-closets are built one 
above the other-~alI discharging into the same 
soil-pipe—the traps of the lower ones are liable 
to be emptied of water, uiisipboned, by the rusli 
of water from above acting like a piston, making 
suction behind it, thus ojiening up direct com¬ 
munication with the main drain. Unoccupied 
houses no longer suffer from disused traps becom¬ 
ing emptied by evaporation. We gi*t rid of the 
many little accumuluUons of water more or less 
polluted, which arc dotted all over the bouse. 
Expufisive and intricate articles of sanitary pot¬ 
tery, always somewhat complicated and getting 
out of order, are unnecessary. Tlic frequent 
! eliokings, especially in large barracks, hospitals, 
and asylum's, are unknown. And lastly, we are 
not made to sutler for any carelessness or ecamping 
of the i'iluinbei’’s uoik. 

Nature in all her workings is beautifully 
simple, and tlie more nearly we imitate Ixer in 
0111 * endeavours to assist bei-, the more satisiactory 
will be the result. The golden rules in drainage 
are—(1) Let the system be simple. (2) Let it be 
as much exposed and a« easily gi>t at as possible. 

I (3) Never bottle sewer-gas. 


TRIOLETS. 

TVi: use<l to watc.li the white moon’s car, 

And count the twinkling stars together; 

^Ve u$efl—alas, the days me fai— 

"We used to watch the white moon’s car ! 

There must have risen a baleful star, 

For now I sigh, in changed weather; 

‘ Wc used to watch the wliito moon’s car, 

And count the twinkling stars together.* 

*Twas but a dash of autumn rain 

The wet wind from the west was blowing j 

It seemcnl like tapping on the pane, 

*Twas but a dash of autumn rain. 

Up in my heart hope sprang again, 

And set long deadened pulses glowing— 

*Twns but a dash of autumn rain 
The wet wind from the west was blowing. 

M. Falconer. 
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LONDON STONE. 

Pew people, probably, have ever seen London 
Stone, and it is safe to say tbat many are even 
unaware of its existence above ground. Cannon 
Street is not the locality in winch one would look 
for antiquities, whatever Candlcwiok Street may 
have been. The changes made after the Great 
Fire—when the street was levelled, and \\*ith it 
most of the steep water-side lanes—and t!m 
revolution of 1847 have made it almost impossible 
to realise the lie of the ground. Mansions, we 
know, once stood on the banks of the Walbrook ; 
and Cannon Street was once the most fashionable 
of the City thoronghfai^'s. It stood high, although 
it was not the highest ground within the walls, if 


Scone, and now in Edward’s Coronation Choir in 
Westminster, is, there will the Scots be supreme. 
Regarding London Stone there is likewise an old 
saying to the effect, tbat' so long as the stone of 
Brutus is safe, so long shall London flourish.’ 
London Stone has already passed through so 
many vicissitudes, that tliere is reason to hope it 
will survive for some little time to come, so that 
there is still hope for the prosperity of the 
metropolis. 

The Stone stood formerly, if not originally, as 
to which we know little, on the south side of the 
street, and there it remained down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was moved to 
the north side and placed close to the kerb. Fifty 
years later it was condemned as nuisance and 


we can believe the quaint distich on the figure in 
Pannier Alley : ‘When you have sought the City 
Round, Yet still this is the highest ground.’ But 
the boy with the bunch of grapes dates only from 
1C88—twenty-two years after the Great Fire ; and 
it is at least possible that before it was levelled 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the i-oadway by Cannon 
Street Station was one of the finest sites in the 
City, and that any prominent landmark placed 
here would be visible from the rising ground out¬ 
side the walls. Here stood London Stone. Its 
sole remaining fragment, a cubic foot of oolite, is 
built into tiie wall of the church of St Swithin 
and St Mary Bothaw, in a niche protected by an 
iron grating. 

The relic is seldom noticed, even by the most 
inquisitive of country c'-’usine. During the 
greater part of the year, a fruit-stall lai^cly 
obscures it from the public view. Hanks of twine 
are twisted round the iron grating, and on the 
Stone itself r^t piles of paper bags. The com¬ 
bined effects of smoke and dirt, weather and wear, 
aie telling upon it to such an extent that tliere 
seems to be some danger of its disappearing alto¬ 
gether ; and the fact possesses for the superstitious 
an ominous significance. For London Stone Aares 
with tile Stone of Scone a venerable tradition. 
EverySbdy knows the Scotch superstition, that 
■wherever the Stone brought from th^ Abtey of 
1 —.. . 


obstruction,’ and only escaped being destroyed in 
consequence of the enterprise and euei^ of Mr 
Thomas l\faiJen, a printer of Sherborne Lane. It 
was, it seems, owing to his initiative that it was 
encased within another stone and set back against 
the wall of the church. But even in this position 
it was not flowed to rest in peace; and not until 
it was built into the wall did the outcry against it 
subside. The monument has dwindled in size 
until it is little lai^er than a paving cobble ; and 
if its vestiges are to be prest*rved, it is high time 
that more care was bestowed upon its guardian¬ 
ship. 

London Stone appears more than once in his¬ 
tory. Myth and legend apart, there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that it once possessed a curious 
importance. We may perhaps look askance at 
the tradition which declares it to have been 
brought from Troy by Brutus, and laid by him 
on the altar of the Temple of Diana. There 
is much that is apocryphal about the story that 
it is the veritable stone on which the British 
kings took the oaths on their accession. It may 
even be doubtful whether this is the real palladium 
of London, notwithstanding the old proverb. But 
we have no need of legendary lore to show that 
the stone dates back to a loj!g wtiquity. 
Saxon charters speak of it in terms of respect, if 
not of veneration. The manuscript gospel book 
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given to Chriat Church, Canterbury, by Athelstan, 
refers to it as a well-known landmark. Eve^ 
one remembers that half London was burned in 
the first year of Stephen, and the chroniclers 
record, as if of course, that this first broke out in 
•a house ‘near London Stone,’ so that it must then 
have been one of the lions of London. Henry 
FitzAlwyn, again, the famous and first mayor of 
London, was popularly known as ‘the draper of 
London Stoneand I^ydgate in the London Lack-' 
penny relates how he ‘went forth by London 
Stone throughout all Canwick Street’ There is, 
too, no reason to doubt that this is the Stone on 
which Jack Cade, after he had stormed London 
Bridge, struck hia bloody sword, exclaiming: 
‘Now is Mortimer lord of this city’—a story for 
which Shakespeare is as high an autboiity as 
Holinshed, and which seems to show that the 
Stone ww at that time still popularly associated 
with the government of Lonchjn. It is al.w clear 
that it had come to be one of the recognised jilaces 
for the promulgation of edicts at the latter end ot 
the sixteenth century. ‘ Set up this bill at London 
Stone. Let it bo doone solemnly, with drom and 
trumpet; and looke you advance my cnllour on 
the top of the steeple right over against it’—run'? 
a passage in Pasquil and Marforvus. An<l again 
we read: ‘If it please them these dark winter 
nights to sticke uppe their papers uppon London 
Stone’—from ail of which it appears that in those 
days it fulfilled functions which were a little later 
discharged in most places, a.s they still arc in some, 
by the town pump. That it was oncii ol consider¬ 
able size, we know from Stow, wlio dcscnbe.s it as 
in his day ‘pitched upright, a great stone lived in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars of ii’on, 
and so strongly set, that if carts do run against it 
through negligence, the wheels be broken, an<i the 
Stone itself be unshaken.’ Sir (’hristopher Wren, 
too, wdio examined its foundations during the 
rebuilding of Cannon Street after the Great Fire, 
gave it as his opinion that it liad once been a 
considerable monument. 

From all this, it will be seen that London Stone 
from Saxon times down to the middle of the last 
century needed no apologist; wliatever its original 
purpose, it filled through all these centuries a 
place of no little honour. Tlie theory that it was 
formerly the mUliariuWy or niile.stone, from which 
the Roman roads were measured, has nothing 
improbable in it. I'^rom its jiresent po-sition, 
which is only a few yards ofi‘ its earlier ancl 
presumably original site, it stood in the mid<Ue 
of Watling Street, which ran thr»>iigh the City 
from Ludgate along the present Watling Street 
and Budge Row to the Walbrook, which it 
crossed by a bridge, and then branching off by 
London Stone, continued along the Langbourne 
to Aldgate. And whether, as believed, the Stone 
was close to one of the gates in the western 
rampart of the citadel, it may well have been 
taken as a leading landmark on the great high¬ 
way, if it was not, as Camden considered, the 
great central mil^tone. It may, indeed, have 
been oi^inallv a pillar set up in the centre of 
the Forum or Agricola’s station. There is a 
similar stone of the time of Hadrian, which was 
found on thf side of the Roman lossway near 
Leicester.. But adjoining its foundations, when 
these were unearthecj after the Great Fire, were 
discovered some tesselated pavements and other 


extensive remains of Roman buildings. These 
seem to show that it must have once been more 
tban a mere pillar, like the miUiarium aweum 
erected in the Forum at Rome by Augustas. The 
central landmarks common in iioman cities were 
of very various form. At Constantinople, for 
instance, the milluirium was an ‘ eminent building ’ 
with many statues ; so that, although the records 
are silent, the fragment of oolite which is now 
preserved, after a fashion, in the wall of St 
Swithin’s Church may have been part of the 
central pillar of some massive building in Roman 
times. As to its dating farther back still, we 
have nothing to guide us, for here all is conjec¬ 
ture. It is, of course, perfectly possible that the 
Romans found the Stone there, and utilised it 
after their own fashion. They were, w’e know, 
quick to make the most of the labours of the 
Ilritons: many a famous highway was British 
before it was feoman. Watling Street itself was 
a forest lane in British times. The Romans 
widened it, and made it part of their grand route 
from Kent to the Severn. There is, it is true, 
some reason for thinking that tlie track originally 
did not enter the city at all, but, following the 
line of the Edgware Road, crohsed the Oxfoi-d 
Road at Tyburn, and then ran, by way of Park 
Lane and Mayfair, on through St tlames’s 3’ark 
until it crossed the Thames by Staiiegate Ferry. 
It was, according to this view, only diverted so 
as to*pass through the city after London had 
become a place ol importanc.c, and possibly alter 
the building of the first London Bridge ; and this 
was certainly not before the Roman occupation. 
But whatever its origin may have been, there is 
no manner ot doubt that L«)ndon Slone possesses 
claims to be preserved whi<*b re<iuii’c no super- 
stitiouB or sentunontal sanction. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

rifAPTBIl xvni. —COMPLICATIONS. 

Elsib spent a full fortnight, or even more, at 
Lowestoft; and befoi’e she vacated her hospitable 
quarters in the Rolfs’ rooms, it was quite under¬ 
stood between them all that she was to follow 
out the simple plan of action so hastily sketched 
by Kdie to Warren.* Elsie’s one desire now was 
to escape observation. Eyes seemed to peer at 
her from every comer. She wanted to fly for 
ever from Hugh—from that Hugh who had at 
last so unconsciously revealed to her the inmost 
depths of his own abject and self-centred nature ; 
and she wanted to be saved the hideous necessity 
for explaining to others what only the three Kelts 
at present knew—the way she had come to leave 
Whitestrand. Hungering for sympathy, as women 
will hunger in a great sorrow, she had opened to 
Edie, bit by bit, the floodgates of her grief, and 
told piecemeal the whole of her painful and piti¬ 
able story. In her own mind, Elsie was free irom 
the reproach of an attempt at self-murder; and 
Edie and Mrs Relf accepted in good faith the poor 
heart-broken girl’s account of her adventure; but 
she could never hope that the outer world could 
I be induQid to believe in her asserted innownce. 

I She hreaded the nods and hints and suspicions 
I and innuendoes of our bitter society; she shrank 
! exposing herself to its sneers or ifi sym- 
: pathy, each ^Imost equally distasteful to her delicate 
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She was threatened with the pillory of 
a newspaper paragraph. Hugh Massingei-’s lie 
afforded her now an easy chance of escape. She 
accepted it willingly, without afterthought. All 
she wanted in her trouble was to hide her poor 
head where none would find it; and Edie Keif’s 
plan enabled her to do this in the surest and 
safest possible manner. 

Besides, she didn't wish to make Winifred un- 
•happy. Winifred loved her cousin Hugh. She 
saw that now; she recognised it distinctly. She 
wondered she hadn’t seen it plainly long before. 
Winifred had often been so full of Hugh; had 
asked so many questions, had seemed so deeply 
interested in all that concerned him. And Hugh 
had offered lii« heart to Winifred—be the same 
more or less, he liad at least ofiered it. Why 
shouhl slie wish to wreck Winifred’s life, as that 
cruel, selfish, ambitious man had wrecked her 
own? She couldn’t tell the whole truth now 
without exposing Hugh. And for Winifred’s s.ike 
at least she would not expose him, and blight 
Winifred’s dream at the very moment of its first 
full ecstasy. 

J''or Winifred’s sake? Nay, rather for his own. 
For in sjute of everything, she still loved him. 
She could never forgive him, but she still loved 
him. Or if she didn’t ]o^^• the Hugh tliat really 
was, she loved at least the memory of the Hugh 
■that uaa not and that never had been. l*or his 
dear sake, sin* could never expose that other base 
creature that horo his name and wore las features. 
For her own love’s sake, she could never betray 
him. For liei' uonmnly coll^istencv, lor her sense 
ot identity, she couldn’t turn round and tell the 
truth about him. ’I’o acquiesce m a lie was 
wrong, perhaps ; but to tell the truth would have 
been more than human. 

*1 wish,’ she cried in her agony to Edie, ‘1 
could go away at once and hide myself for ever 
in Ameiiea or Australia (>r somewhere like that 
— where he would never know 1 w’as reallv 
■livins.’ 

Elbe 8troke<l her Muootli black hair with a 
gentle hand ; she had views of her own already, 
bad Edie. ‘It’s a tar cry to Loeh Awe, dulling,’ 
she murmured softly. ‘Bettor come uith mother 
and me to San Eemo.’ . 

‘San Remo?’ Elsie echoed. ‘ Wliy, Sau Remo?’ 

And then Edie explained to her in brief out¬ 
line that she and her mother W'ciit every winter 
to the Riviera, taking with them a few dedicate 
English girls of consumptive tendency, partly to 
educate, but more still to oscajie the bitter English 
■Christmas. They hired a villa—the same every 
year—on a slope of the hills, and engaged a 
iresident governess to accompany them. But, as 
•chance would have it, their last governess had 
just gone off, in the nick of time, to get married 
to her faitliful bank clerk at Brixtou; so liere 
was an opportunity for mutual accommodation. 
As Edie put the thing, Elsie might almost have 
supped, were she so minded, she would be doing 
Mrs Self an exceptional favour by accepting the 
post and accompanying them to Italy. And to 
say the truth, a Girton graduate who had taken 
high honours at Cambridge was certainly*a Aegree 
or two better than anything the delicate girls 
of confumptive tendency could reasonably have 
expected to obtain at San Remo. But none the 
less the offer was a generous one, kiJdly meant j 


and Elsie accepted it just as it wa.«f intended. It 
•was a fair exchange of mutual services. She 
must earn her own livelihood wherever she went; 
trouble, however deep, has always that special 
^'gravation and that speiftal consolation for pen^ 
Ill less people; and in no other house could she 
possibly have earned it without a reference or 
testimonial from lier la*t employers The Keifs 
needed no such awkward introduction. This 
arrangemeut suited both parties admirably; and 
poor heart-broken Elsie, in her present shattered 
condition of nerves, was glad enough to accejit 
lier new friends’ kind hospitality at Lowestoft for 
the present, till she could lly with them at last, 
early in October, from this desecrated England 
and from the chance of running up against Hugh 
Massinger. 

Her whole existence summed itself up now in 
the one wish to escape Hugh. He thought her 
dead. She hoped in lier licart he might never 
again discover blie was living. 

On the very first day when she dared to 
venture out in a Bath-chair, mullled and veiled, 
and in a new black dre.ss—lest any one perchance 
should happen to recognise her—sJie asked to he 
wheeled to the Lowe&toft pier; and Edie, who 
accompanied her out on that sad first ride, 
walked slowly by her side in symjwithetic silenct'. 
AVarreii Kelt followe<l her too, but at a safe 
distance ; he could nt)t think of obtruding as 5 'et 
a male presence upon lier slname and grief; hut 
still he could not wholly deny himself either 
the modest pleasure of watching her from afar, 
unseen and unsuspected. Warren had hardly so 
much as caught a glimpse of Elsie since that 
night on the Murl-Turtle; hut Elsie’s gentleness 
and tke profuiulitv of her sorrow had touche<l 
him deeply. He began indeed to su.spect he was 
really in love with her ; and piThaps his suspicion 
was not entirely baseless. Ho knew too wcdl, 
however, the depth of her distress to dream of 
pressing even hi.s sympathy upon her at so in¬ 
opportune a moment. If ever the right time 
for him came at all, it could come, he knew, 
only in the remote future. 

At the end of the pier, Elsie halted tlie chair, 
and made the chairman wlieel it as she (Jin*ctcil, 
exactly opposite one of the open gaps in the 
barrier of woodwork that ran round it. I’lien 
she raised herself up with difficulty from her 
seat. She was holding something tight in her 
small right hand ; slie had drawn it that moment 
from the folds of her bosom. It was a packet of 
papers, tied carefully in a knot witli some hef^vy 
object. Warren Rolf, observing cautiously from 
behind, felt sure in his own mind it was a heavy 
object by the curve it described as it wheeled 
through the air when Elsie threw it For Elsie 
had risen now, pale and red by turns, and was 
flinging it out with feverish energy in a sweeping 
arch far, far into the water. It struck the surface 
with a dull thud—the heavy thud of a stone or 
a metallic body. In a second it had sunk like 
lead to the bottom, and Elsie, bursting into a 
silent flood of tears, had ordered the chairman 
to take her home again. 

Warren Relf, skulking hastily down the steps 
behind that le^ to the tidal platform under the 
pier, had no doubt at all in his own mind what 
the object was that Elsie had flung with such fiery 
force into the deep water ; for that night on the 
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Mud-Turtle^ ad he tried to I'esture the insensible 
girl to a passing gleam of life and consciousness,* 
two distinct articles had fallen, one by one, in the 
hurry of the moment, out of her loose and drip- 
iog bosom, lie was n ^t curious, but he couldn't 
dp observing them. The first was a bundle of 
waterlogged letters in a hand which it was im* 
possible for him not to recognise. The second 
was a pretty little lady’s watch, in gold and 
enamel, with a neat inscription engraved on a 
shield on the back, ‘E C. from H. M.,’ in Lom- 
bardic Icttera It wasn’t Warren Rclfs fault if 
he knew then who H. M. was ; and it wasn’t his 
fault if he knew now that Elsie Challoner had 
formally renounced Hugh Massinger’s love, by 
dinging his letters and presents bodily into tlie 
deep sea, where no one could ever possi&ly recover 
them. 

They had burnt into her flesh, lying there in 
her bosom. She could carry them about next 
her bruised and wounded heart no longer. And 
now, on this veiw first day that she had ventured 
out, she buried her love and all that belonged to 
it in that deep where Hugh Massinger himself 
had sent her. 

But eveii so, it cost her hard. They were 
Hugh’s letters—those precious much-loved letters. 
She went home that morning crying bitterly, and 
she cried till nighty like one who mourns her lost 
husband or her lost children. They were all she 
had left of Hugh and of her day-dream. Edie 
knew exactly what she had done, out avoided the 
vain effort to comfort or console her. ‘ Comfort 
—comfort scorned of devils!’ Edie was woman 
enough to know she could do nothing. She only 
held her new friend’s hand tight clasped in 
hers, and cried beside her in mute B'eterly 
sympathy. 

It was about a week later that Hugh Mas¬ 
singer, goaded by remorse, and unable any longer 
to endure the suspense of hearing nothing further, 
directly or indirectly, os to Elsie’s fate, set out 
one morning in a dogcart from Whitestrand, and 
drove along the coast with his own thought®, in 
a blazing sunlight, as far as Aldeburgh. There, 
the road abruptly stops. No highway spans the 
ridge of beach beyond: the remain<1er of t)ie 
distance to the Low Light at Orfordness must 
be accomplished on foot, along a flat btink tliat 
stretches for miles between sea and river, un¬ 
trodden and trackless, one bore blank \Yaste of 
sand and shingle. The ruthless sun was pouring 
down upon it in full force as Hugh Massinger 
began his solitaiw tramp along that uneven road 
at the Martello Tower, just south of Aldeburgh. 
The more' usual course is to sail by sea; and 
Hugh might indeed have hired a boat at Slaugh- 
den Quay if he dared ; but he feared to be recog¬ 
nised ^ having como from Whitestrand to make 
inquiries about the unclaimed body; for to rouse 
suspicion would be doubly unwise: he felt like 
a murderer, and he considered himself one by im¬ 
plication already. If other people grew to suspect 
that Elsie was drowned, it would go hard but Miey 
would think as ill of him as he thought of Hm- 
eelf in his bitterest moments. 

For, horrible to relate, all this time, with that 
burden of agofly and anguish and suspense weigh- 
I ing down his soul like a mass of lead, he had had 
j to phgr as best he might, every night and mom- 
[ ing, at the ardour of young love with tliat girl 


Winifred. He had had to imitate with hateful 
skill the wantonness of youth and the ecstasy of 
the happily betrothed lover. He had had to wear 
a mask of pleasure on his pinched face while his 
heart within was full of bitterness, as he cried to 
himself more than once in his reckless agony. 
After such unnatural restraint, reaction was inevit¬ 
able. It became a delight to him to get away for 
once from that grim comedy, in which be acted 
his part with so much apparent ease, and to face 
the genuine tragedy of nis miserable life, alone 
and undisturbed with his own remorseful thoughts 
for a few short hours or so. He looked upon 
that fierce tmmp in the eye of the sun, trudging 
ever on over those baking stones, and through 
that barren spit of sand and shingle, to some 
extent in the light of a sclf-impobcd penance—a 
penance, and yet a splen<lid indulgence as well ; 
ior here there was no one to watch or observe 
him. Here he could let the tears ti’ickle down 
j his face imreproved, and no longer pretend to 
j believe himself happy. Here there was no Wiiii- 
I fred to tease him with her love. He had sold his 
' own soul for a few wretched acres of stagnant salt 
marsh : he could gloat now at his ease over his 
hateful bargain; he could call himself ‘Fool’ at 
the top of his voice; ho could groan and sigh 
and be as sad as night, no man hindering him. 
It was an orgy of remorse, and he gave way to it 
with nild orgiastic fervour. 

He plodded, plodded, plodded ever on, stum¬ 
bling wearily over that endler^ shingle, thirsty 
and footsore, mile after mile, yet glad to be 
relieved for a while from the strain of his long 
hypocrisy, and to let the tears flow cosily and 
naturally one after the other down his parched 
cheek. Truly he walked in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity. The iron was enter¬ 
ing into his own soul; and yet he hugged it. 
The gloom of that barren stretch of water-worn 
pebbles, the weird and widespi^ead desolation of 
the landscape, the fierce glare of the mid-day 
sun that poured down mercilessly on his aching 
head, all chimed in congenially with his present 
brooding and melancholy humour, and gave 
strength to the poignancy of hia remorse and 
regret. He could torture himself to the bone in 
these small matters, for dead Elsie’s sake; he 
could do penance, but not make restitution. He 
couldn’t even so tell out the truth before the 
whole world, or right the two women lie had 
cruelly wronged, by an open confession. 

At last, after mile i^on mile of weary stagger¬ 
ing, he reached the Low Light, and sat down, 
exhausted, on the bare ehin^e just outside the 
lighthouse-keeper’s quarters. Strangers are rare 
at Orfordness; and a morose-looking man, soured 
by solitude, soon presented himself at the door to 
stare at the new-comer. 

‘Tramped itt’ he asked curtly with an inquir¬ 
ing glance along the shingle beach. 

‘ I es, tramped iV Hugh answered with a weary 
sigh, and relapsed into silence, too utterly tired to 
think of how he had best set about the prosecution 
of his delicate inquiry, now that he had got there. 

The man stood with his hand on his hip, and 
watchr-d *che stranger long and close, with frank 
mute curiosity, as one watches a wild bewt in its 
cage at a menagerie. At last he broke the solemn 
silence once more with the one inquisitive word, 
‘Why?’ « 
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‘Amusement,* Hugh answered, catching the 
man’s laconic humour to the very echo. 

For twenty minutes thejr tmked on, in this 
brief disjointed Spartan fashion, with question and 
answer as to the life at Orfordness tossed to and 
fro like a quick ball between them, till at lust 
Hugh touched, as if by accident, but with supreme 
skill, upon the abstract question of pivvisionuig 
lighthouses. 

‘Trinity House steam-cutter,* the man replied to 
his short suggested query, with a sidelong jerk of 
his head to southward. ‘Twice a month. Very 
lair grub. Biscuit an’ pork an’ tinned meats an’ 
sich like.’ 

‘Queer employment, the cutteris men,’ Hugh 
interposed quietly. ‘ Must see a deal of life in 
their way sometimes.’ 

The man nodded. ‘An’ deatli too,* he as¬ 
sented w’ith uncompromising brevity. 

‘ Wrecks ? ’ 

‘An’ corpsea’ 

* Corpses ‘i ’ 

‘ Ah, corpses, I believe } ou. Drownded. Heaps 
of ’em.’ 

‘Here?’ 

‘ Well, sometimes. On the north side, mostly. 
Drift with the tide. Cutter’s man found one 
only a week or two ago, as it might bo Saturday. 
Right over yonder, by the groyne, to windward.’ 

‘ Sailor 'i ’ 

‘ Not tliis time—gal—young woman.' , 

‘Where did t-he come troinl* Hugh asked 
eagerly, yet suppressing his eagerness in his face 
uiid voice as well as he was able. 

*Uow should 1 know?’ the man answered with 
something \erylike a shrug. ‘They don’t carry 
their names an’ addresses written on their fore¬ 
heads, as if they was vessels. Lowestoft, White- 
sti'and, South wold, Aldeburgh—might ’a been 
any on ’em.’ 

Hugh continued his in(|uiries with breathless 
inteicst a lew minutes longer; then he asked 
again in a trembling voice: ‘Any jewelry on 
her? ’ 

The man eyed .him Kiispiciously askance. De¬ 
tective in disguise, or what? he wondered. ‘Ask 
the cutter-’s man,’ he drawled out slowly, after a 
long pause. ‘ ’Taint likely, if there was any: 
jewelry on a corpse, he’d legve it about her for the 
coroner to claim, till he’d brought her up hei-e, 
is it ? ’ 

The answer cast an unexpected Hood of light on 
the seafaring view of the treasure-trove of corjisi's, 
for which Hugh had hardly before been prepared 
in his own mind. That would account for her not 
having been recognised. ‘ Did they hold an in¬ 
quest?’ he ventured to ask nervously. 

The lighthouse-maii nodded. ‘But what’s the 
good?—no evidence,’lie continued. ‘Not identi¬ 
fied. They mostly ain’t, these here drownded 
bodies. Jury brought it in “Found drownded.” 
Convenient vardick—saves a sight of trouble.’ 

‘Where do you bury them?’ ilugli asked, 
bardly able to control his emotion. 

The man waved his hand with a careless dasli 
towards a sandy patch just beyond the High 
Light. ‘Over yonder,’ he answered. ‘There’s 
flhiploads of ’em yonder. Easy digging—easier ’an 
the shingle. We planted the crew of a Hambui^ 
bri|fantine there in a lump last winter. Went 
ashore on the Oaze Sands. All hands drownded— i 


about a baker’s dozen of ’em. Coroner comes over 
by boat from Oidord on’ sits upon ’em hei% on the 
spot, as you may term it That’s consecrated 
ground. Bishop ran down and said his prayers 
over it A corpse couldn’t lie better nor more 
comfortabler, if it comes^to that, in Kcnsal Green 
Simmetery.’ • 

He laughed low to himself at his own grim 
wit; and Hugh, unable to conceal his disgust, 
walked off alone, as if idly strolling in a solitary 
mood, towards that desolate graveyaid. The light¬ 
house-man went back, rolling a quid in his bulged 
check, to his monotonous avocations. Hugh 
stumbled over the sand with blinded eyes and 
tottering feet till he reached the plot with its 
little group of rude mounds. There was one 
j mound lar newer and fresher than all the rest, 

I and a wooden label stood at its head with a 
number roughly scrawled on it in wet paint— 
‘2d0.’ His heoft failed and sank within him. 
So this was Jter grave!—Elsie’s grave 1 Elsie, 
Elsie, poor, desolate, abandoned, heart-broken 
Elbie.—took off his hat in reverent remorse as 
; lie stood by its side. 0 heavens, how lie longed 
to be dead there with her ! Should he fling him¬ 
self off the top of the liglithouse now ? Should he 
('lit his throat beside her nameless grave? Should 
ho drown himself with Elsie on that hopeless 
strcteli of wild coast ? Or should he live ou still, 
a miserable, wretched, self-condemned coward, to 
pay the penalty of his cruelty and his baseness 
through years of agony ? 

Elsie's grave ! If only he could be sure it W'as 
really Elsie’s! Ho wished ho could. In time, 
then, he might venture to put up a headstone 
I with just her initials—those sacred initials. But 
j Tiu; he dared not And perhaps, after all, it 
I might not be Elsie. Corpses came up here often 
i and'often. Had they not buried whole shiploads 
together, as the lighthouse-man assured him, after 
a terrible tempest? 

He stood there long, bareheaded in the sun. 
His remorbo was gnawing the very life out of 
him. He was rooted to the spot Elsie held him 
spellbound. At length he roused himself, and 
with a terrible effort ivturne<l to the lighthouse. 

‘ Where did you say this last body came up ?’ he^ 
asked the man in us careless a v oice as he could 
easily master. 

The man eyed liim sharp and liard. ‘Vou 
seem precious anxious about that there young 
woman,’ he answered coldly. ‘ She floated along¬ 
side by the groyne over yonder. Tide throwed 
her up. That's where they mostly come ashore 
from Lowestoft or Whitestrand. Current sweeps 
’em light along the coast till they reach the ness; 
then it throws ’em up by the groyne, as reg’lar as 
t»ne o’clock. There's a cross-current there | it's 
that as makes the point and the sandbank.* 

Hugh faltered. He knew full well he was 
rousing suspicion; yet he couldn’t refrain for ail 
that from gratifying his eager and burning desire 
to know all he could about poor martyred Elsie. 
He dared not ask what bad become of the clothes, 
much as he longed to learn, but ho wandered 
away slowly, step after step, to the side of the 
groyne. Its further face was sheltered by heaped- 
up shingle from the lighthouse-man’s eye. Hugh 
sat down in the shade, close tjnder the timber 
balks, and looked around him along the beach 
where Elsie had been washed ashore, a lifeless 
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burden. Something yellow glittoi*ed on the sands 
hard by. As ,the sun cauglit it, it attracted for 
a second his casual attention by ite golden 
sbintmering. His heart came up with a oound 
into his mouth. He knew it—he knew it—he 
knew it in a flash. It wm Elsie’s watch! Elsie’s ! 
Elsie’s! The watch he himself had given—years 
and years ago—no; six weeks since only—as a 
birthday present— to poor dear dead Elsie. 

Then iasie was dead 1 He was sure of it now. 
No need for further dangerous questioning. It 
was by Elsie’s grave indeed he hod just been 
standing. Elsie lay buried there beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, unknown and dishonoured. 
It was Elsie’s grave and Elsie’s watch. What 
room for hope or for fear any longer ? 

It was Elsie’s watch, but rolled by the current 
from Lowestoft pier, as the lighthouse-man had 
rightly told him was usual, and cast ashore, os 
everything else was always cast, by the side of tlic 
groyne where the stream in the sea turned sharply 
outward at the exti'eme easternmost point ot 
Suffolk. 

He picked it up with tremulous Angers and 
kissed it tenderly; then he slipped it unobserved 
into his breast-pocket, close to his heart—Elsie’s 
watch!—and began his return journey with an 
aching bosom, over those hot bare stones, away 
back to Aldebui^h. The beach seemed longer 
and drearier than before. The oigy of remorse 
had passed away now, and the coolness of utter 
despair had come over him instead of it Half¬ 
way on, he sat down at last, wearier than ever, on 
the long pebble ri«lgc, and gazed once mori^ witli 
swimming eyes at tliat visible token of Elsie’s 
doom. Hope was dead in his heart now. Horror 
and agony brooded over his soul. The woidd 
without was dull and dreary j the world within 
was a tempest of passion. He would freely have 
given all he possessed that moment to be dead 
and buried in one grave with El.“ie. 

At that same instant at the Low Light the 
cutter’s man, come across in an oj>en boat from 
Orford, was talking carelessly to the underling at 
the lighthouse. 

‘How’s things with you?’ lie asked with a 
laugh. 

* I’retty much alike, and that .stodgy,’ the other 
answered grimly. ‘ How’s yours 

‘Well, we’ve tracked down that there body,’ 
the Trinity-House-man wiid casually; ‘ the gal’s, 
I mean, as I picked up on the ness : an’ after all 
my trouble, Tom, you wouldn’t believe it, but, 
hang it all, there ain’t never a penny on it’ 

‘No?’ the lighthouse-man murmured inter¬ 
rogatively. 

‘No, not a farden,’ the fellow Bill responded 
in a disconsolate voice. ‘Wy shouhl there be, 
neither? That’s ’ow I puts it ’Tain’t a nob’s. 
Turns out she warn’t nobody, after all, but one o’ 
these ’ere light-o’-loves down yonder at Lowestoft 
Must ’a been a sailor’s Poll, I take it Throwed 
'erself in off Lowestoft pier one dark night, might 
be three weeks gone or might be a fortnight, on 
account of a altercation she’d ’a bin ’avin with 
a young man as she wiw keepin’ company with.— 
Never seen a more promisin’ nor a more dis- 
appintin’ corae in my born days. Wen I picked 
l] *er up, says I to ^im—“ Jim,” says I, as confident 
H as a churchwarding, “you may take your davy on 
it she ’b a nob, this gal, V the mere look o’ ’er, ’an 


I there’s money on the body.”—Wy, ’er dress alone 
! would ’a mode any one take ’er for a genu-wine 
lady.—An’ ’ow does it turn out ? A bad lot! 
Just the parish pay for ’er, an’ that in Suffoli^ 
If it ’adii’t bin for a article or two in the way of 
rings as fell off ’er fingers, in the manner o’ 
speakin’, an’ dropped as I may say into a ’onest 
man’s pocket as ’e was a-carryin’ ’er in to take *er 
to the mortuary—wy, it do seem probable, it’s my 
beUef, as that there ’onest man might ’a bin out a 
shillin’ or so in ’is private accounts through the 
interest he’d ’a took in that there worthless an’ 
unprincipled young woman.—Corpses may look 
out for thcirsclves m future as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned. I’ve ’ad too much of them; they’re 
more bother’n they’re worth. That’s just the 
long an’ tlic short oi it.’ 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEES: 

IN RESPECT TO CUOICE OF SECTJRITIKS. 

Thebe is considerable misapprehension as to the 
responsibility of trustees for the sufficiency of 
: property on whiidi any part of trust fiiinls may 
I be juvebted. Generally, it is supposed that if 
I they act under the advice of a professional valuer, 

\ they are safe; but this is a proposition which 
j iinibt be accepteil with consideiable caution, as 
it IS by no nutans of universal application. Of 
course, jt is well understooil that the terms of 
the investment clause must be strictly observed. 
If power ib only given to invest upon government 
or real security, no other investments cun be salely 
resorted to. But when the trust-deed gives no 
specific directions ns to iinestments, the scope for 
discretion which is thus left open must be jiuli- 
c.iously exercised, for if negligently exercised, the 
ti-ustces are personally responsible. There have 
recently been two or llircc cases which have been 
calculated to impress upon the trustees concerned 
this truth in an uiiforgeltable manner. Sir 
j George Jesael, the late Ma&ter of the Rolls, laid 
' tlown one rule in words easily remembered, 

! saying : ‘A trustee ought to conduct the bu8ines.s 
of the trust in the same manner that an ordinarily 
prudent man of business would conduct his own 
affairs.’ With the strict observance of the power 
of investment and of this rule, a trustee will 
generally be safe ; but in too many instances 
lliere may be found a laxity in the way ni which 
trust business is conducted, which is highly dan¬ 
gerous to the pecuniaiy interests of the truateea. 
Perhaps, the simplest way of impressing the re¬ 
quisite lesson upon the minds of trustees will 
be to (consider a typical case which was recently 
confirmed on ai>peal from the vice-chancellor, and 
which strikingly illustrates the danger to which 
we have referred. 

A testator bequeathed a certain sum of money 
to his executors and trustees upon trust, to invest 
the same upon (amongst others) real securities in 
England or Wales. Part of the money was lent 
on mortgage of certain freehold cottages, and 
although the security was ultimately found to 
be insufficient, in consequence of depreciation 
in value after the money was lent, the trustees 
were nc^ Reid personally responsible in respect 
thereof, as they could not foresee what was to 
happen in future; and it was held that otbo 
security was a proper one at the time when the 
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money was invested. Of course, if they had 
acted very negligently in the matter, they could 
have been required to make good the loss. 

The other and larger portion of the trust money 
was lent upon a BO-<^led security of a very differ¬ 
ent class. The property in this case consisted of 
a brickyard and premises appurtenant thereto, 
including the usual buildings, sheds, &c. The 
owners of the property had given for it twice 
the amount of money which they borrowed from 
the trustees ; and the valuer employed by the 
latter was of opinion that it was a good security 
for the amount reouired. And here we may 
remark that the valuer did not value the pro¬ 
perty as he ought to have done, or stated in his 
valuation what he considered the value thereof, 
in order that the ^ustees might make their own 
calculations as to whether they could or could 
not sately make the advance required. On the 
contrary, he merely said that he considered the 
property a good security for the amount ro«j[uired j 
to be advanced, and entered into some specula¬ 
tive remarks as to the improvtunent in thoir hiisi- 
ness which the mortgagers might accomplish with 
the use ol additional capital, which was about 
the most injudicious thing which he could have 
said. It does not rcQuire much practical know¬ 
ledge of the business of brickmaking, which in¬ 
volves the carrying away of the estiitc in small 
portions, to corac to the conclusion that the more 
bricks are made out of a limited area the* sooner 
the land will be so greatly leduccd in value as to 
he altogether inadequate as a security by way 
of mortgage for n sum which could safely he 
advanced upon the land and be alloweil to remain 
so long as It was intact. 

It was strongly aigucd on behalf of tlie persons 
beneficially interested under the will, that this 
was not a projier security on which the trustees 
ought to have invested, because the real security, 
aj>art from the business carried on by the mort¬ 
gagers, was utterly insufficient for the purpose. 
1'he power to leinl u]ion real security authorised 
such investments as might be depimdcnt upon 
tfie value of the freehold property, apart from 
the uses to which it might be put. Ihit when 
tlie trade prospects of the ow'ners of the laud 
had to bo taken into nceonnt in order to esti¬ 
mate the sulHciency of the security, then tlie 
line was jiasscd ; the security was not properly 
a real sccui’ity, but one which dependeu for its 
sufficiency upon the success of the business and 
the personal covenant of the borrow'crs, which 
reduced the better (or larger) part of the security 
to the level of a personal security. Apart from 
the fact of the brick-clay being in course of ex- 
liaustion, it appeared that for any other purpose 
than the particular tiade of brickmakmg this 
land would not liave been at any time a sufficient 
security for the sum advanced thereon. 

And here we may explain what is the proper 
course for trustees to pursue with respect to the 
valuation by a professional valuer. The value 
ought to he given apart altogether from tfie 
question as to the nuiount w'hich could be safely 
a^ivanced thoi^on ; and then, if the pi‘operty con¬ 
sisted of agricultural land, tlie trustees might 
safely advance any sum not exceeding*tw#-thirds 
of such amount; if of houses with gardens and 
othei usual appurtenances, the advance ought not 
to exceed one half of the amount of the valuation. 

tk —. 


As to any securities involvinj» special risks, 
trustees had better have nothing to do witli 
*aQy such, unless they are substantially indemni¬ 
fied in respect thereof by the beneficiaries, or 
by some person or pewons on their behalf. In 
the pi'esent case, the tenant for life wished tlie 
trustees to withdraw the money from govern¬ 
ment security, on which it had been invested, 
and t.o put it out on mortgage, which they did ; 
but she did not in any way indemnify them in 
respect of any loss which might happen to the 
trust money in consequence of such change of 
investment. 

A few years aftiT the money had been lent 
on the brickyard, tlic mortgagers were adjudi¬ 
cated bankrupt; and thei’eupon it was discovered 
that the property (apart fi-om the business which 
had gone) w'as not of sufficient value to enable 
the mortgagees to recover the amount due to 
them for priiicii>al money, interest, and costs; 
au<l thereupon they w<‘re called upon to make 
good the loss occasioned by their injudicious 
investment, the jilaintitfs in the action being the 
tenant lor life, at whose re(iucst the money had 
been sold out of consols, and her children. It 
did not appear that the lady had done anything 
I to make herself personally responsible, beyond 
requesting the trustees to find an investment that 
would yield her a larger return than consols ; she 
had neither seen the projierty nor in any other 
w'ay formally approved oi' the security, and the 
children were infants respectively under the age 
of twenty-one yeai's, and therefore incapable of 
interfering. 

Alter hearing counsel on both sides, the court 
lield that the trustees liail not acted as prudent 
men would do in their own affairs, and therefore 
that Xhey inu-'l be held responsible lor the loss. 
1'he huildmg'< upon the laud were practically of 
no value, as they wi*ve no longer wanted wlicre 
they stood, and would not be worth the expense 
of pulling down, taking away, and erecting else¬ 
where. And as to the laiul itself, it was not 
avail.ible for agri<-ultural purposes. Everybody 
who knows anything about projierty knows the 
practical disadvantages of an exhausted brick¬ 
yard with its excavations and inounda The 
judge adopted the view e\pre»8ed by counsel 
lor the plaintiff, that the money wjus not in fact 
advanced upon ix*al security at all, Imt upon the 
chances of a huRincss being successful, although 
the basis of the security was, m lact, freehold 
land, and therefore real security to that extent. 
The following pussies fj-oni the judgment of the 
learned Vice-cliaiicellor may be quoted as being 
easily reinemhered by other trustees than those 
so unplensanlly mixed up with the case in ques¬ 
tion : ‘Were the trustees, giving them credit for 
good intentions, justified in lending so large a 
sum of money without a certain and clear pros- , 
pect, by legal proceedings or otherwise, of get- j 
ting it back, of which I do not see that they 
had the slightest chance'1 Arc trustees justified 
in lending money on a trade, on tlie hazaixl 
wlicther it be successful or not? I think not‘ 
But, inasmuch as the trustees hod not been guilty 
of any miscon<hict, having only motle a mistake, 
they were not ordered to pay the costs of the 
proceedings, but only to make good the loss which 
lias been, or will eventually he Bustaiued by their 
ill-advised advance on the irickyard. 
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One point is to be borne in mind. If monev 
were advanced by trustees upon a form which 
was a suiBcient security, and afterwards, by the’ 
depression in agriculture, the farm became so 
depreciated in value as to be insufficient, the 
loss having been occasioned by circumstances 
which they could neither control nor foresee, 
they would not be held responsible, as was illus¬ 
trated by the decision as to the cottages in the 
case now before us. But what they are to be 
held answerable for is the advancing money on 
property of which the value depends upon the 
then owners being able to continue their business 
and being successful thei*ein ; that is to say, upon 
security which is not rm/, but is personal, un¬ 
certain, and manifestly unreliable. 

The law regulating the responsibility of tnistecs 
may for all practical and popular purposes be 
looked upon as identical throughout the United 
Kingdom. Decisions of the House of Lords have 
swept away one by one the immunities which 
Scotch trustees were at one time supposed to 
enjoy. Many Scotch trust deed? declare that trus¬ 
tees shall not be liable for omissions, and only 
each for his own intromissions ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing such apparent immunity, which has fur its 
object to induce trustees to accept of an unpaid 
and often thankless office, no trustee is safe who 
does not either obey the express directions of the 
trust deed, or exercise as lively an intelligence 
and w vigilant a discretion as he would or could 
exercise in the man^cment of his own affairs. 
No safeguard whatever can prevent courte of law 
from breaking in upon and inflicting penal con¬ 
sequences upon cross negligence in the discharge 
of a duty which has been deliberately under¬ 
taken. 


TIIK POLRUAN FEllIlVBOAT. 

PoLRDAN is a quaint sniall fishing village, strag¬ 
gling up the side .of a hill so steep that it is 
marvellous none of the houses slip off its slope 
into the cool green waters of the harbour. Pol- 
ruan is small; it is moreover dirty, an<l pervaded 
with odours which may be as bealth-mspiring 
as the inhabitants manitain, but which for all 
that are disagreeable to a stranger, i'urther, the 
houses are so inextricably entangled one with 
another that it is hardly possible to take three 
steps from the do«)r of any one without finding 
yourself in your neighbour’s kitchen ; and the 
small space on whicli tlie village stands is beset 
with such a labyrinth of courtyards, alleys, and 
passages ending in dead walls, that strangers rarely 
venture to traver!=e it without a guide. That 
such precautions against going astray are neces¬ 
sary docs not seem to the inhabitants of Polruan 
to be a reproach. They do not invito strangers 
to their village ; they regard them with suspicion, 
and think it a pious duty to discourage their 
visits. In truth, why ^ould strangers visit 
Polruan 1 It has no architectural beauty; it is 
not even clean ; the harbour on which it stands 
is better seen from the larger older town on the 
opposite shore. The inducements to set foot on 
Polraan pier are therefore slight; and it follows 
that whoever d(»8 so, not having immediate and 
urgent businees^in the place, must be impelled by 
some disreputable motive, lie must, for instance, 
be a tax-^llector or .an exciseman, or at least 


in the interest or pay of one or other of those 
persons; and it thus becomes the plain duty of 
every inhabitant to baffie him. Polruan desires 
nothing from the outside world. It supports ita 
own Dissenting chapel, of which the minister 
dwells in a whitewashed cottage at the head of 
the town ; it hjw its own shop, wherein every¬ 
thing can be bought which it is good to buy, and 
even some things which it is not; it has its inn 
down by the quay ; and it sends its fish across the 
harbour to the town, maintaining for that purpose 
a ferryboat at its own proper charges. A more 
self-centred community does not exist in the west 
country, nor one of which, for its individuality 
and determined opposition to improvement, that 
west country has more reason to be proud. 

In October, if the weather has not broken, life 
is very pleasant at Polruan. The air is still soft 
and warm, though there is an inspiriting fresh¬ 
ness in it which makes the blood dance and tingle, 
and turns that bodily exercise into a happiness 
which in the sultry summer-time was a fatigue 
too great to be endured. The sea is ruffled by 
light fresh breezes, and clouds and sunshine chase 
each other across the surface of the water. But 
the October sun stood in a very different sky 
when, on a certain windy afternoon some twenty 
years ago, Thomas Arthur, minister for a whole 
generation of the little whitewashed chapel above 
the town, stood in his gar<len gazing at the storm- 
tossed harbour with an air of disappointment on 
his face. The air was full of sound, and the great 
gusts which tore down the valley were lashing up 
the waters of the harbour into foam. Tlie sky 
bore that sullen look which is the sure precursor 
of storm, and the most inexperienced landsman 
could have foretold that rough weather was at 
hand. 

‘The day is too bad; I must give it up,’ he 
said, and turned regretfully back upon the 
gravelled path which led to his own front door. 
He could not at once prevail on himself, however, 
to abandon the expedition he had planned, and 
(HI reaching his threshold, turned again to the 
gateway, wlicre he stood looking out, a tall, bent, 
weak-cliestcd man, very little fit to make bis v'ay 
through such a storm ns w'as then brewing. Ho 
had not stood at his gate more than five minutes, 
when a quick step came round the corner by the 
wall of tbe coastguard station, and a laughing 
voice exclaimed; ‘Do look at him! Isn’t he 
miserable!—Why, Uncle Tom, has the wind 
blown away your “copy,” as you call it? Or has 
the soot come down the chimney and driven ybu 
out of your study ? AVhat has happened, or what 
hasn’t happened? Something important, surely, 
it it requires such a woe-begone face.* 

It would have been a very giiiff old curmud¬ 
geon who could have answered this string of ques¬ 
tions testily, they were put with such a winning 
smile, and the lips which asked them were so full 
and red. Susan Arthur was not accustomed to 
meet with peevishness from the men whom she 
blessed with her society; and if at other times the 
charm of her manner was w'ont to soften the most 
leathery hearts, who could have resisted her on 
this stormy afternoon, when her dark hair was 
blown frofn under her hood about her face, and 
the exertion of walking against the wind had 
caused the blood to mantle richly in her chieks ? 
She opened the white gate whilst she was still 
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Bpe&king, and closing it again behind heri she 
slipped her arm beneath her iin(de*a and walked 
beside Mm. , , 

‘What is it, Uncle Tom?' she asked more 
seriously.-—‘Aunt Elizabeth is not ill?' 

‘ Not more so than usual, my dear,' Mr Arthur 
answered. ‘ She sits beside the fire year in year 
out; and whether the sun blazes or the frost lies 
on the roof, she pokes the fire just the same and 
compkins of cold.' 

Susan laughed. ‘Well, if it isn’t Aunt Eliza¬ 
beth, what is it? You're all right, I suppose, 
or you wouldn’t be out in this weather. You 
want to go somewhere, and you caii’t. Tell me 
all about it’ 

She certainly was a very charming girl; and 
the old minister cheered up perceptibly under the 
inspiriting influence of her downright manner. 

‘Well, the fact is,’ he began confidential!v.— 
‘You won’t understand me, 1 know—but there 

is a man called Tertullian'- He stopped and 

looked at Susan, os if he did not know how to 
complete his sentence. 

‘Not in Polruan, Uncle Tom,’ she answered 
decidedly; ‘nor in Trewint, nor in l\>lgedrc, nor 
anywhere at all in these }»arlb. Of that 1 am 
sure.’ 

‘No, no! You are too hasty, child. 1 didn’t 
say in these parts: he lived in Rome.' 

‘Dear, deal-1' exclaimed Susan. ‘Then there is 
no hell) for it, because you can’t go there.’ « 

‘ I knew you woubln’t understand me,’ said 
Mr Aitlmr teebly; ‘and I don't know how to 
make you. It’s a bo{*k, child—a book that 1 
want sorely; and I couhl have got it if I had 
been able to get across to the town. But it is 
going to rain, and the day is much too stormy 
for me.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ his niece replied promptly. 
‘Could you buy it at the post-ollice, and liow 
much would it cost?—Two sbiUinga?’ 

Mr Arthur stared at his niece aghast Tin* 
idea of a copy o£ Tertullian lying for sale on the 
counter at the post-olFice among the collections 
of picture gift-books for Sunday schools, and the 
gaudy railway novels which stood in jilaco of 
liteiutiu'c in the town, was almost more than his 
preoccupicil mind could grasp. 

Susan burst into laughter, on catching sight of 
his expression. ‘Never mind, Uncle Tom ; I see 
I am all wrong. We haven’t any intellects in 
Polruan, you know, and we don’t understand these 
things, ilut I am going a{iross the harbour now 
in a few minutes ; and if yon just tell me where 
to get the book and write down the name for me, 
you shall surely have it to-iiight ’ 

‘ My dear child, you are the kindest girl!' Mr 
Arthur broke out. ‘ If you only knew how you 
have relieved my mind I I could get it myself 
to-morrow, very likely; but to-morrow wouldn’t 
do as well for me. I want to refer to it now, 
while the ideas are in my head.’ 

‘Of course you do. 1 understand that very 
well You shall have it, uncle—never fear.' 

‘But the Weather, Susan!’ Mr Arthur inter¬ 
jected, seized with a fjesli desptur. ‘A storm is 
creeping up. It is very rough already; I can’t 
let you go in this weather.’ • 

‘ Pooh, pooh! It isn’t so bad as all tliat. I 
don’W think much of a little wind. And see, the 
fiun is coming out’ 


Indeed, at that moment there was a slight 
break in the clouds, and a few, sickly rays 
atruggled forth, casting a dull reflection on the 
broken water. 

‘ It docs seem to be improving,’ said her uncle. 

‘ Perhaps the wind may drc^.’ 

‘It 18 dropping ah*eady ; the storm is over,'* 
said Susan cheerfully. ‘How I love a windy 
day ! How glorious it is to feel all the used-up 
air that we have breathed for weeks driven far 
away out to sea, and great streams of fresh clean 
wind rushing in from heaven knows where 1 It 
takes a day like this, Uncle Tom, to make one 
feel alive.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ Mr Arthur said fret¬ 
fully. *A very few such days would make me 
feel dead. But come into the house, child; I 
will write you down the name of tlie book.’ He 
led the way into the small front parlour of his 
house, where a fragile old lady with gray hair sat 
rocking herself to and fro before the fire. She 
held her knitting in her hand, but was not work¬ 
ing, and appeared, in fact, to be more asleep than 
awake. 

‘How are you to-day, Aunt Elizabeth?' said 
Susan. ‘ I am going over to the town on an 
eri-and for my uncle: can I get anything for 
you i* 

‘T:ike care of yourself, Susan,’ the old lady 
uiihwei-ed drowsily. ‘You had much better not 
go. It is very rough. Hearken to the wind!’ 
She held up her hand ; but the wind had lulled, 
an<l there seemed for the moment to be a dead 
calm out of doors. 

‘There isn’t any wind, my dear,’ Mr Arthur 
interposed hastily. - Susan will be back long 
before tlie storm cfJines down, if you don't keep 
her npw.—Here Su<au ; I have written tu'o lines 
to J)r Fisher about the book ; he w'ill under¬ 
stand what 1 want.' 

‘I shouldn’t go if I were yon, Susan,' Mrs 
Arthur murmured, os if she were talking in her 
sleep. ‘ I know all about the weather. It began 
just like this when the revenue cutter was 
wreekfd ten years ago.’ 

‘I’m not afraid.—Good-bye, auntand to Mr 
Arthur’s intense lelicf, Susan slipped out of the 
room and, with a parting wave of her hand, ran 
down the hill towards the ferry. 

Her uncle w’cnt out again into the garden— 
he ivantcd to satisfy himself that the girl hud 
really started. From the hill on which his house 
btood there was an unintemipted view of the 
harbour, though the quay from which the ferry¬ 
boat set out was hidden by the houses on the 
lower part of the hilL Allowing ten minutes 
for her to reach the quay, that would be five 
turns along the garden walk. The boat w'as not 
on the water or at the further side, so there 
should be no delay. 

Tlie five turns had extended to fifty, however, 
and Mr Arthur’s patience was spent beforo he 
saw the heavy fenyboat emerge from beneath the 
houses. He had many times before watched the 
passage of the boat; it was, in fact, a customary 
amusement with him to look out for it and to 
try to recognise at a great distance the peisons 
who were sitting in it; out never did he remem¬ 
ber to have seen it so lightly laij^n. There was 
no other passenger but nis niece, and yet the 
boat made w'ay very slowly. The sea was 
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evidently rougher than he had thought; more at the Hall and only comes home for his bed. 
Uian once a. wave broke into the boat, which He’s there to-day, and has been every day this 
pitched and rolled in a way that must have made week.’ 

the labour of rowiug very heavy. The muscles ‘ Is he not at home 1 O dear, how unfortunate! 
of the ferryman’s back and shoulders were of I’ve got a note from my uncle for him.’ 
iron, however; and at last Mr Arthur had the *Givc it me now, then,’ said the good-natured 
• satisfaction of seeing the boat draw near the quay old woman. ‘ I ’ll send it up by one of the boys, 
on the opposite shore. It was already growing Yon '11 not like to wait till the doctor comes in.’ 
dusk; and he went indoors to await the return She went out on her errand; and Susan, as 
of his niece with what patience he could muster. she waited for her return, listened uneasily to the 
Meantime, Susan made her way up the steep roaring of the wind, which had certainly risen in 
streets towards the rectory. She walked as the last half-hour. 

quickly as she could, for the passage had proved ‘Tis a bad night,’ said Mrs Pascoe as she re- 
so much rougher than she exacted, that she was entered the room. ‘Pray God there may be no 
anxious not to be overtaken by nightfall before poor sailors wanting His help beiore day.—Susan, 
she could cross back again to Polruan. Moreover, you ’ll not go back to-nigbt.’ 
the abatement of the wind proved to be deceitful, ‘ I must, indeed, thank you. They don’t know 
for it was already blowing as hard os ever, and .it the farm that I have come ; aiid besides, I 
the momentaiy gleam of sunlight was now quite promised my uncle ho should have the book he 
obscured. The door of the rectory was ojjenetl wanted. ’Tis one he is asking Hr Fisher to lend 
by an old woman in a scrupulously neat black him.’ 

silk dress, who welcomed her visitor joyfully. ‘And why can’t he wait till to-morrow? Is a 

‘’Tis Susan Arthur, I declaie!—Well, child, book worth risking lives about?’, 

I’m pleased to see you. But what did you mean ‘There’s never been an accident on the ferry ; 
by coming over when tlic wind is so high?—Come it’s as safe as the high-road. Anthony Williams 
in out of the weather. I was just going to tea, has crossed too often to be afraitl of any weather ; 
and the splitters are but now made.’ and I’ve known much worse nights than thi^’ 

Hr Fisher’s housekeeper—by him called Tab- Mrs Pascoe shook Ixer liea<l. ‘ Well, George 
itha, and by the rest ol the world Mrs Pascoe— can’t be back for half an hour yet,’ she said, ‘ so 
was a cousin of the Arthui^ by the motlier’s side ; wc haven’t any nee<l to hurry.—And how is 
and Susan was a constant visitor of licrs. The Cousiij .lane?’ 

old lady led her guest into the comfortable little Susan unfolded her budget of homo news ; and 
parlour at the Imck of the house, wliich was the two women chatted coinfortalilv for a long 
devoted to her sole use, and drew her over to the time, while outsitle the dusk deepened into night, 
hearth, on which a bright lire was blazing. and the sullen roaring of the wind served only to 

‘Why, what’s this?’ she said suddenly, holding increase the couitort of the fireside by wliich they 
up her hand to the light.—‘ Child, you ’re wring- sat. The delay was not wholly pleasant to Susan, 
ing wet Have you b(*eii in the water?’ ^ however ; she was anxious to complete her errantl 

‘The sea was very rough, and the waves broke and be gone. At last the door opened ami a 
over the boat, Mrs Pascoe. ’Tis of no conse- comtdy servant-girl brought in a note, which Mrs 
quence.’ Pascoe opened at once. 

‘Perhaps it isn’t to you, my dear, but it is to ‘It’s all riglit,’she said. ‘I’m to give you the- 
your friends, whether you catch cold and die, or book. It’s on the third shelf in the library, the 
not. What your mother was thinking of, to let doctor says.’ 

you cross in this weather, I can't imagine.—But She took the lamp from the table and led the 

now you arc here, you shan’t stay wet.’ way into J)r Fisher’'* study. Tlie shelves were 

‘Hear Mrs Pascoe,’ Susan entreated, ‘don't ask long and deep ; the titles, in faded gilding on the 
me to change my dress. It will take so long to backs of the liooks, were hard to read in the dim 
dry, and I really want to get back.’ light; and the Latin woixls in most of them 

‘Stuff and nonsende ! You’re not going back piizzled both Susan and the housekeeper sorely, 
till you liave had your tea; and the dress will The right volume was found at last, and wrap])ed 
dry very well by that time.’ carefully in many folds of brown paper, to protect 

Mrs fascoe was used to coirying her point; and it from damage on the journey. Susan resumed' 
in a very few minute.s Susan was arraycil in a her own dress and made ready to depmt. 
warm dress many sizes too large, while lier own ‘ I don’t like your going at all,’ the housekeeper 
was emitting clouds of steam before the kitchen said. ‘ Susan, you shan’t cross the iVrry tu-nigliL 
fire. Listen to the wind ! As like as not, Anthony 

‘And what has brought you here, child V asked Williams won’t go.’ 
the housekeeper, when these arrangements had ‘lie’ll go for me,’ the girl answered; ‘and I 
been completed. ‘Not but what I’m very glad must get back, thank you.—Oh, 1 don’t think 
to see you ; and I wish you would come oftencr; much of this. It isn’t ludi .so bad as I thought, 
for ’tis a lonely life we lead here, and that’s the —Good-night, Mrs Pascoe; and thank you for 
truth of it. Though I’m not dull, because I your trouble.’ 

always said that when a woman’s got her Bible Susan was right in saying she did not mind 
and her knitting sbe’s got os much as is good for tbe weather. From her childhood it had been her 
her; and if there isn’t some poor person that wants delight to go out with any boatman who would 
warm knitted things, there’s always one’s soul take her; and she feared a rough sea as little 
calling out for food. But there’s a day now and as any^fiskerman in her native village. Still, as 
then when I think I’d like well enough to have she went down through the precipitous streets, a 
some one but tne girl to talk to; for that’s all I half-wish crept into her heart that shon had 
have, now Hr Fisher spends his days so much accepted her old friend’s offer and remained at 
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the rectory. The night was certainly much wilder 
than the day had been. The wind met her at 
every corner like a solid wall, moving forwards 
almost irresistibly, so that more than once she 
staggered back into a doorway and had almost 
fallen. The air was filled witu noise ; there was 
a steady roar overhead, and with it was mingled 
at intervals a loud sound of rending, which juit 
Susan in mind of one of her childish fancies, 
picturing the stonn-wind as an old man of 
gigantic size, higher than the mountains, who 
strode by striking in fury hither and Ihithci- with 
his club. 

It was desolate enough, she fell, to be out in 
such a storm, with the wide harbour between 
herself and home. The streets of the town were 
empty, save whore beneath the projecting upper 
story of the inn a group of sailors stood silently 
together ; and the moon, breaking suddenly 
through the wild black clouds, threw a Hood of 
cold light upon tlie aceiio, increasing thereby, as 
Susan thought, its loneliness tenfold. It was not 
so much that the town hy night was not familiar 
to her, or that she was unusetl to go about alone ; 
but the sense that then* was some resistless power 
in the air, against which humanity might set forth 
all its strength in vain, awed her. She shud¬ 
dered, hardly knowing why, at each fn^Mh blast of i 
the storm; uiul this was not from fear, ior slie ! 
dreaded nothing palpable, but frcuu a vague 
sense of insigmhcance, of absolute impotoiife, in 
the face of such a tempest She IiuithmI forward, 
clasping the book with ulneh she was charged 
tiglitly to her breast, until sIk- reached the (pmy 
wlieiice the feiTybf)at started, and came in sigjjt 
of the storm-tossed harbour, and the lights ot 
Polruan on the hill beyond. 

Those lights v'ere a comfort to her : they were 
like friendly messages sent to her from her home. 
She could clearly detect the gleam proceeding 
from her uncle’s house, doubtless from the room 
in uliidi he was sitting even at that moment 
anxiously expecting her return, inijialiently 
wondering what could keep hci‘, fndting at the 
hindrance imposed on liis work by the delay in 
obtaining the book witliout wliic-h be could not 
proceed. 

‘Dear uncle, I will not fail you,’ Susan said 
aloud, as it she thought her .words could travel 
over all the intervening distance. 

A woman from Polruan, wliom Susan knew 
well by Bight, was standing on tlie quay, watching 
for the boat, and turned towards her on hearing 
her speak. 

‘Do’ee see un. Miss Arthur'?’ she asked. ‘I 
can’t make un out He wouldn’t be coward 
enough to go home to bed without coming back, 
sundy.’ 

‘Isee tbc boat,’ Susan answered. ‘H'* has to 
fetch a long way up past the church. The tide 
must be vety strong,—It’s ebbing, isn’t it'? ’ 

‘Turned at six o’clock, and it’s running cruel 
strong.—’Tis a bad nigbt, sure enough.’ 

In a few minutes the boat grated against the 
landing-slip, and Anthony Williams leaped out 
to make the moorings secure. 

‘ If you be going baeJe to Polruan,’ he said 
sulkily, ‘you’ll get so wet as if you wet’c |wim- 
ming. There’s not a dry thread on me, so 1 
tell ’ee« Then, as he recognised to whom he was 
speaking, he added in a changed tone; ‘ Why, 


it's never you, Miss Susan! Your uncle’s in a 
pretty twitter about you. He’s been down to 
the pier three times—so John Trebilcock says— 
to know if you’re not back. But John told him 
at lost you’d stay all night, as like as not’ 

* Well, you see, John was^wrong, for I am here, 
and I mean to go across. So, please start as soon 
as you can, for it’s late enough already.* 

‘’Tis all very well to talk,’ the mau grumbled. 
‘If you’d had to pull up as far as the hoz^- 
ferry and down again with the ebb running like 
a chain all the while, you’d not be in such a 
hurry.’ 

*(to on and get your dram, Anthony Williams,* 
the other woman interposed. ‘You’re poor souls, 
all you men, with no iduck in you till you’re 
heartened up.—Go along w'ltli you now, and get 
it over quickly.’ 

If this taunt was intended to withhold the i 
boatman from the iim and to induce him to 
start at once, it failed of its eJiect, ior Anthony 
slouched off in the direction oi the Lu<j<jer with¬ 
out attempting a reply; and it was twenty 
minutes before he returned and cast off the 
moorings of the boat. 

With a few powerful strokes of the oars, 
Anthony got the boat headed well up the harbour, 
and then bade his son, a lad who had been wait¬ 
ing in the town for his iather’s arrival, to put the 
sail up. ’I'his was no sooner done than the wind 
struck the stretched canv.ia with the force of a 
battcring-ram, causing the boat to bcel over till 
the gunwale was but a hairbreadth above the 
water. At the same moment bhowere of spray 
were tt)rn from the crests of the waves and nung 
over the boat, drenching the passengers from head 
t-o foot. Susan seized a dipper and began to bale ; 
luit tli^re was no danger, and the boy laughed 
exultantly from tlie new pleasure of driving 
througli llie rougli sea .so sui’iirisingly fast The 
church lay behind them already ; almost before 
they saw it they were off the timber-yard, and 
ill another moment that also lay behind them 
and the new quay slipped quickly by. The boy 
bat holding the sheet m his hand; he dared not 
fasten it, for if at the very moment when that 
sharp hissing, like the ]>alleiiiig ot rain, ran along 
the water, he had not let out sail, the squalls 
would have capsi/eil the boat most infallibly. 

‘You boy,’ Antliony shouted, after one of these 
sudden gusts, ‘take care that sheet doesn’t get 
jammed, or as sure as God’s in heaven, we shall 
be drinking salt water in five minute's,’ 

They were witliin sight of the point at which 
Anthony intended to tack, when suddenly the 
sail fell flapping against the mast and the boat 
(juivered and seemed suddenly to lose way. In¬ 
stantly, almost belore they realised the wind had 
suddenly chojiped round, the boat was rolling in 
the trongli ol the sea, and the waves breaking 
over her threatened momentarily to sink them. 
Anthony cursed loudly ; and while he tugged and 
btraiuod at the oai-s in order to get the boat’s head 
rftund, he shouted to his son to lower the sail, 
and to his passengers to bale for their lives. The 
boy was perfectly cool, and managed to drop the 
sad increaibly quickly ; and Anthony having suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the boat round, their imminent 
danger was past, almost before Sus^n understood 
that she had^een nearer to death than she would 
ever be again until that day^when the last barrier 
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of all is broken and t!ie step taken which can 
never be retwced. 

She had quite sufficient experience in the 
management of a boat to understand, ho\^ever, 
that the chances of their reaching Polruah or 
being driven out to sea were something less than 
even, Young Williams had seized the other 
air of oars, and was strong and muscular for 
is age, while his father was a man of immense 
owei*; but their united efforts served only to 
eep the boat’d head straight. They seemed, to 
make no progress. After a quarter of an hour 
of htrenuous exertion, Susan, marking their course 
by the lights of the ships anchored lu the harbour, 
noticed tliat they hacl perceptibly lost ground. 
Anthony also had evidently observed this; for 
he began to glance uneasily over liis shoulder, 
and to tug more heavily at the oars, throwing 
back his immense chest with a vigour that sliowed 
he felt the need for everj' power he possessed. 

Still the boat slipped slowdy down the har¬ 
bour ; and it was manifest to every one on board 
that the wsition was growing seriou'^. Young 
Williams leaned back and said souietiiing to his 
father, at which the latter nodded ; aud us they 
assed near u schooner which was riding at anchor, 
oth father and son pulled vigorously with their 
right oars so as to pass as close to the ve.vsel 
as possible, and shouted at the same moment: 
^Ahoy ! Heave a rope’s-end this way.’ 

Two men ran to the bulwarks of the schooner 
on hearing the shout; and one of them (-um- 
prehending the situation at a glance, seized a 
coil of rope and sent it whirling through the 
air in thi- direction of tlic boat. It was too 
late, however ; the rope fell short; and as they 
slipped away iroin the friendly hices of the 
sailors, still moving w’ith that deadly motion 
towarils the open sea, whei-e, sooner or later, 
unless some help reacheil them, they must inevit¬ 
ably founder, a kind of despair took po&sesMon of 
them all. 

A strange thrill trembled tlirough Susan’s heart 
when, looking up towards Tolruan, her eye caught 
the light in her uncle’s window, beaming across 
the angry sea as quietly as if all things were 
at peace; and with a quick mental flash she saw 
him sitting in his comiortable study, a wood-fire 
blazing on the hearth, and Aunt Klizahetli slum- , 
bering in her eosy-chair. Her mouth quivereil 
and her eyes grew wet; for the first time her 
courage almost failed her. She put her weakness 
resolutely aside, howevei*, and began to reckon 
up the chances for their lives. It needed no long 
head to do that There W'as but one more vessel | 
in the harbour, and unless some help came from 
it, they might as well lie down in tne bottom of 
the boat at once and let the lii-st wave swamp 
them. 

At this moment she noticed young Williams 
was toking off his oilskins and his seaboots. | 
Was it all over, then? she wondered ; and was | 
he about to tiy swimming, as a last chance for | 
his life? She glanced round to see if her fellow-1 
passenger had noticed this significant action ; but j 
the woman was apparently stupefied with fear, her 
bead bowed bctw’een her hands, and saw nothing 
of what was going on. Suddenly, Anthony and 
hia son stood up together while the boat was 
yet at some distance from the ship, and shouted 
IPith their full force. , 


I There was an immediate answering hail | and 
I as they passed within range, a rope was flung to 
I them. It also fell short; but the lad, without the 
! slightest hesitation, hurled himself into the sea 
with his whole length in the direction where it 
fell, and grasping it like grim death, was hauled 
on board by his father more than half drowned. 

There was a cheer h‘om the sailors who wit¬ 
nessed this plucky exploit; and in a few minutes 
both passengers and crew of the unfortunate 
ferryboat were safe on board the gunboat Pali- 
nuru8 of Her Majesty’s navy. The lieutenant in 
command received the women with the greatest 
courtesy, aud pressed his cabin on them for the 
night, offering at the same time, if they preferred 
it, to send a boat’s crew ashore with them. Susan 
resolutely declined to stay ; and in half an hour 
she found herself once more with the film rough 
stones of Tolruan quay beneath her feet, and u 
sensation of thankfulness and joy in her heart 
whicli nothing in her life had ever before aroused. 
She hurried up the hill towards her uncle’s house, 
still clasping tight the precious copy of Tertul- 
lian, wet, exhausted by excitement os much as by 
fatigue, feeling os if she had but just awaked 
from a teirible dream, and was not yet in touch 
with reality again. When she rt'ached the white 
gale, she paused to wonder whether she was 
really the same Susan Arthur who had stood 
there talking with her uncle so gaily only five 
hour-jf before. Then she glanced down at the 
harbour, and saw lu the moonlight that the storm 
wa- fierier than ever; and trembled as she 
n-iiiembcred how trail the hope was which uu 
hour ^0 stood between her and death ; and how, 
but for the plm-k and coolness of young Williams, 
those w’aveb would even then have been dashing 
her to pieces against the rocks. 

Her uncle’s windows were quite dark. She 
knocked, but there was no rejdy. lie had grown 
tired of waiting lor his Tertullian ; and as he 
had evidently gone to bed, Su&au laid the book 
within the porch, where it would be protected 
from the rain, and went home, wondering— 
as many wiser people than she have vainly won¬ 
dered—whether it is really after all worth while 
to go out of one’s way to do a kind action. 


BOYISH FREAKS. 

What a strange world of his own is that in wdiich 
a boy lives. His paren1.a he can see are necessary ; 
but they hold inconvenient theories respecting 
cleanliness and education, which clash sadly with 
his notions of pleasure and freedom. Ihit he 
con-soles himself by thinking when he grows up 
he will do as he pleases, llow happy he is in 
the wurhl of his imagination. Everything about 
him excites him to activity and mischief. Ho 
is proof against the fearful gastronomic experi¬ 
ments he makes on himself, and triumphs over 
numerous accidents and adventures with which 
he meets, for nothing seems to hurt him. He 
is ever acting on a small scale the heroes of the 
boys’ books that fire his imt^ination; and he looks 
with w'ondering contempt on any calling tamer 
than that of a soldier, hunter, admiral, or pirate, 
in ox^e which exciting proiessions he will dis¬ 
tinguish himself before long. There is a certain 
element of pathos in such childish yeorniz^s, not 
less on account of the simplicity of the dreams, 
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than because of the artlessness of the methotls 
with which their realisation ie attempted. 

The Uttle fellow who was lately sent home to 
Liverpool by the Rhyl police commenced his 
quest of adventures early, being only nine years 
old. Ho left his parents on a Tuesday, walked 
all night, and reached Chester on Wednesday 
morning, drenched to the skin. Determined to 
put as great a distance as possible between himself 
qnd bis parents, he walked straight on to Rhyl, 
a distance of fifty miles, in very bad weather. 
Here, on Thursday, he was found huddled up in 
a comer fast asleep, and next day was sent 
home. I 

The love of youthful adventure was further 
exemplified in two boys, aged respectively fifteen 
and sixteen, who not long since set out walking 
from Manchester to Liverpool. When near that 
city, however, their liearts seemed to have failed 
them, and one of them sent a pcetcard to his 
mother stating where they were and saying they 
had decided to return. As they were passing 
through Warrington on their way back^ they were 
detained by an inspector at the police station, 
j On the two youths were found a couple of loadc<l 
and capped pistols and ammunition, and a list of 
books, including Jack Sheppard^ Paul Girard the 
Gahw-loy, Hard Times, and Life in the Wihh. 
The adventurers were relieved of their weapons 
and sent home. • 

It is this early devouring of cheap literature, 
not often so well selected as some of the books 
named, which leads to similar hovish expeihtions 
to our seaport towns whence the cabin-boy or 
stowaway is to commence his world-<la7./ling 
career of gore and glory. Liverpool has fre¬ 
quently Inul the chiuirc of being thus distin- 
•giii'hed, and tlni landing-stage officials — uho, 
strange to say, do not seem to appreciate the 
honour—liavo grown quite expcrirnccd in ‘spotting’ 
the embryo pirate or slaver looking about for a 
chance to embark. It is lucky for such young 
delinquents if the spirit of adventure does not 
lead them to appropriate other people’s cash to 
defray expenses ot praparation and the unromontic 
but necessary passage-money. It is not many 
months since two youngsteis were noticed, by 
one of the experienced otlicials before mentioned, 
walking up and down the landing-stage in a 
mysterious, expectant manner. As their over¬ 
coats had a ver^ bulky appearance, their observer 
became suspicious, and questioned them. The 
youths’ unsatisfactory answers finally led to their 
being detained and cxainiinMl. It was another 
instance of youthful adventure. 'I’he bulky over¬ 
coats concealed leather belts, wdiich contained 
revolvera and ammunition. The would-be hunters 
were further provided wdth money and tickets 
for America, and confessed it was their intention 
to live in the backwoods. A telegram to their 
parents led to the youths being taken home, 
probably, ere long, to thank their rescuers for 
putting a stop to their little romance. 

These youthful escapades become more serious 
W'hen the actors in them have been ttmipted to 
relieve their employers’ cash-drawers in order to 
fit out an expedition. This was the fiasg in the 
next instance brought before our notice. The 
8an<y watering-place of New Brighton, at the 
Mersey’s mouth seems in many boys’ opinions to 
constitute a perfectly legitimate pface for enact¬ 
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ing Robinson Crusoe, and to be in. a vague way 
associated in their minds with American prairies, 
the Australian bush, and Pacific island shores. 
Here two juvenile adventurers attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the police to thenjjsclves by the magnifi¬ 
cent way in which they were parting with money* 
amongst the various amusements to be found 
there. They were discovered to be in possession 
of those dangerously fascinating toys, revolvers 
and cartridges, the usual * penny-dreadful ’ serials, 
watches and jewelry, besides over thirteen pounds 
in cash, which they could not properly account 
for, so they were sent back to Birmingham to 
explain matters. 

On another occasion, five boys, whose ages 
varied from ten to fourteen years, got into trouble 
through camping-out in the same attractive place. 

A policeman observed a light underneath a large 
overturned boat on the shore. Such an unusual 
cii'cunistance at once attracted hjm to the spot, 
lie peeped beneath this improvised hut, and found 
our five Crusoes, who had dug a hole in the sand, 
and entered their retreat after the munuer of an 
Eskimo. They had placed lighted caudles at 
different parts of the boat, and were seated on 
some straw eating apples, and some were singing 
comic songs. Ilerc was a happy scene of romantic 
boyhooil to be rudely interrupted by the prosaic 
appearance of a commonplace policeman, just 
as they were comnieneing a glorious career of 
camping-out. They had all run away from home, 
as they informed the officer, who had a deal ,of 
trouble in persuading them to come out of their 
wigwam. 

Another lad from a manufacturing town had 
still more romantic ideas. Arrived in Liverpool, 
he fir^t amused himself by driving about in a cab 
all day. His next proceeding was to rig himself 
out in a new suit of cloth&s, and of course to 
purchase the inevitable revolver, without which 
no hero is genuine. More ambitious than the 
usual New Brighton adventurers, he then took 
passage in a Manx steamer and landed in the Isle 
of M.'in. There he wandered into the interior, 
and found the solitude oi the mountain district 
brought back descriptions of similar scenery in , 
his favouiite books. Our little traveller rambled 
about for a few days, camping-out in a primi¬ 
tive rough-and-ready kind of way, and evidently 
intended to lead the life of the hunters so fascinat- 
iugly described in boys’ libraric.s. With this view 
he l^gan to stalk the game of the country, which 
in that island baiipens to be no more wild or 
formidable than the mountain sheep! Whether 
lie partook of many mutton-chops, or looked 
lorward to arraying himself in a woolly suit in 
the true Crusoe style, history is silent But as 
the discovery of the carcases of several hullet- 

a ^irated sheep by farmers in the neighbour- 
, led to the youthful Nimrod’s arrest, we 
presume the wont of time alone prevented him 
from developing into a full-bloom specimen of 
the lone-scout or solitary-hunter type. 

The effect on the youthful imagination of melo¬ 
dramatic tales is still mora striking in America, 
where both opportunity for, and examples of, 
similar exploits ai'e not wanting. The miscreants 
brought into activity by the tqp-cents tales of 
criminal life distinctively known as * dime novels,’ 
are themselves known as ‘dime-novel brigands.’ 
Three members of this Slaas, we are told, were 
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brought bofo^ the police magistrate of Harlem, 
and were shown to have formed themselves intio 
a band, which, after establishing itself in a 
moautainous district, was to carry off and hold 
to ransom beautiful maidens and wealthy tourists. 

: tBefore nmlcing for the hills, the youthful banditti 
: plundcTed the hotel in which they had passed the 
night; more, on principle, it would seem, than 
with a niere view to profit, for their booty con¬ 
sisted only of thirty-six bedroom door-keys. It 
: appeared i^rom a ledger found in their possession 
that they had begun business with a capital of 
j two hundred dollars, *made at Now York.’ But 
most of this sum had been spent before they 
reached the mountains; and an entry made the 
second day after their arrival on the scene 
of their intended exploits, showed that * things 
already looked blue.’ On the. third day, the 
juvenile robbers found it uecessa^ to pawn their 
solitary pistol; and the only act ot highway 
robbery they succeeded in committing was the 
theft of some food left on the road by some 
workmen. Even this little adventure got them 
: into trouble with a magistrate; but the ]>olice 
with good-natured contempt raised a suliscriptiou 
to pay their expenses back to New York. Tims 
the heroism of their expedition has been very 
effectively washed out. But while cheap sensa¬ 
tional tales circulate amongst imaginative youths, 
we are not surprised to fiml these boy-bngands 
of America rivalled by the boy-burglars in this 
country. As it is with would-be heroes, iiot 
criminals, we are now dealing, wo omit any 
further examples of the latter class. 

Our subject receives further illustration from 
the effect that the exploits of the cowboys 
of Bufi'alo Bill in London and Texas Jpe in 
Liverpool produced on many of our juveniles. 
To be a cowboy became the rage, aixd every 
lad who could get hold of liis mother’s clothes¬ 
line for a lariat or his father’s wide-awake for 
a sombrero practised throwing the lasso, till not 
a dog could prowl the streets without a good 
chance of being suddenly ‘yanked’ ofl‘ its legs 
by a flying rope. The sliriU yells of these lads 
and the loud cracks of their tuy-pistols, making 
day and night liideous, acted as a continual 
advertisement for the Wild West Show*. Number- 
j less letters were written by schoolboys modestly 
' offering to join the cowboy troupe. One Liverpool 
lad wrote : ‘ I hear every day that j'ou wants ^ys 
So I should like to see you in private. 1 have 
tried to get 3 pence to come and see you Because 
1 am sure ^ou would like me I can sing fence 
shoot I dont mean to say as 1 ant a marksman 
but I know how to handle one. 7 am waiting 
for an answer.’ Another says: ‘ I herd you 
wanted a few boys to join your compy. I will 
midee a bargain with you if I suit you to do 
anything you may want me to do as long as 
you keep me in clothes and food I will go with 
you without wagers except a few pence for pocket- 
money.’ 

The majority of the epistles represent more 
I than one appHcant, one of them being signed by 
no fewer than eight lads. Two other youths 
I wrote: ‘ We would like to go back with you to 
America and if .you refuse us we should feel it 
greatly. . . . We like the cowboys their ways 
end deeds very much indeed. Please dont refuse 
us and brieve ua both*to be two true cowboys 


on your permission.* The picturesque costume 
of the ladies of the troupe seems to naye proved j 
alluring to a few ot their own sex, who expressed 
their willingness to abandon a dull life in Liver¬ 
pool for the dangers and excitements of a sojourn 
in the Far West, and offered themselves as wives 
for the cowboys. Such are a few extracts from 
letos of many who are eager to forsake friends 
and country in order to seek adventures of which 
they have only been accustomed to read in thrill¬ 
ing romances. The fact that these applicants’ 
services were not needed will doubtless be a 
source of satisfaction to most of them in yearn 
to come. 

The youth who lately provided himself with 
dagger, revolver, and bowie-knife, and commenced 
liis journey Wild Westward by travelling fi*om 
Jjondon to Liverpool, is another instance of this 
fascination. 

Not long since two youngsters disappeared from 
Hull, and it was suspected that they had made 
their way to Ijiverpool. A detective on their 
track stopped the two ninaways as they were 
leaving u shipping ollice where they had biken 
passage for Texas. They had evidently made up 
their minds to embark on a regular buccaneer¬ 
ing expedition, as they ivei’e fully armed with 
revolvei’s, daggers, and large knives, and were 
provided with watches and money. 

But it is sea-adventures tliat are naturally more 
attractive to the youths ol this country than the 
exploits of huniers, scouts, or cowboys. Few 
young would-be (’ruboes show such determination 
in running away to tea as the Birkenhead hoy, 
who, when only five years old, hid himself away 
(►n hoard a Dublin steamer, nn<l since then liad 
I stowed away to Ireland live times. He hud also 
been caught on lK;ard the l.de of Man steamers, 
lie then disappeared, and it was found that he 
had stowed away on the CUy of (Jhestvr^ and had 
gone to New York. There he was captured, and 
sent home. Although only eight years old, his 
mother is in constant fear he will run away again. 
Some months ago he stowed aw'uy on one of the 
Hall line boats, such is his love lor the sea. He 
is a sharp promising boy, though a regular 
rambler, and tiie magistrate, to whom the mother 
had applied for advice, gave him a chance of 
beha\ing better by making him return to schooL 

But some of these youths were quite eclipsed 
in daring recklessness by a fisherman’s son, a 
young.ster in his teens, who rowed a boat from 
a harbour on the south coast of England, and 
calmly proceeded to board a pilot cutter that at 
the time hail no watch on board. Although it 
was blowing hard, he managed to hoist the sails, 
and before long was flying down the Channel. It 
was a counle of days or so ere he was discovered, 
through tne boat being observed to behave in 
rather an unseamanlike manner, albeit the youth 
had handled her wonderfully all things considered. 
What his feelings were during those hours of 
solitary cruising, we do not know, nor how he 
managed to feed, keep watch, sleep, and navigate 
all by himself; but ooys have an extraordinary 
faculty for enjoying themselves whenever there is 
a spice iof ® danger or hardship. However, his 
happiness was no doubt complete when he ob¬ 
served the sails of the pursuing pilot-lraats wMch 
eventually appeared in his wake. Before they 
overhaul^ ana brought him back, he would pro- 
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bably at the lime enjoy all the excitement of 
fancying he commanded a crack piratical craft,^ 
and was crowding ail sail to escape a squadron of 
men-of-war. 

But as curious an adventure of boy-voyagers 
is that with which we conclude. One foggy night 
a Thames police galley was pulling off the shore 
of North Greenwich, when the inspector in charge 
made out a boat in the mist which seemed to be 
in inexperienced hands. On running alongside 
the boat, slie was found to contain four boys, none 
of whom were over fifteen years ot age. It was a 
late hour in December for hula to be auiusing 
themselves in a small craft, so the inspector askeil 
them what they were doing there. The boys 
said they liad been lost in the log, which was very 
dense about this time, and further added, that 
they had come from Blackiriars, and were making 
their way to Gravesend, when tliev lost their 
bearings. Some parcels were observed iu the 
boat, and the inspector inquired whut was in 
tiiem. They replied that one coutaineil biscuits, 
but they did not know what was in the others. 
On this the inspector ojiened the parcels, and 
among other things found a pi.'^tol, a quantity of 
bullets, some powtler in a flask, a box ot per¬ 
cussion caps, a quantity of buscuits, a box of 
stationery, a packet of candles and some matt lies, 
a teapot, a teakettle, a lock with htting'., a bullet- 
mould, a small compass, a song-book, ami ^ovcj.il 
i-opies of boys’ illufctr.ited serials. On one ot the 
lads was found a revoKcr ; and, strangest of all— 
since it revealed the project of the youths—in 
the pocket «d another ot them w.ia ionnd a letlei 
leady lor posting, add^os^ed to the lad’s jiarents, 
and telling them that he and Ins companions 
were otr tor a voyage* to Australia. Thus it 
a'j>peared that this small logbound bout in charge 
ol four boys was actually on her way to the 
other side of the world when eiicoiintei'cil by the 
police galley. The adventure linihhed ui the uino- 
mantic precincts of a police station ; hut as the 
aflair proved to be merely a boyish freak, the 
lads were cautioned against such foolishness and 
dibchai^ed. 

The ‘ peimy-di’eadful ’ portion of the boat’s 
equipment probably accounted for this attempted 
voyage; but one would tliink boys of their ages, 
liowever ignorant, could scArcoly imagine that 
Australia was to be reached in a small open row¬ 
boat. After this exploit, it will be hard to know 
where to draw the line at youthful credulity. 
These lads being armed with a pistol, suggests 
their belief in the existence of pirates, and their 
resolution to cover themselves with glory by 
rescuing lovely captives from the whiskered vil¬ 
lains’ plunder-stored caves. We can imi^ine their 
secret and eager consultations, and self-denial 
in saving their pocket-money, ere their prepara -1 
tions were complete. But what ideas could these ! 
boys liaye of tire awful distance and dangers of 
the projected voyage in a small wherry, unpro¬ 
vided even with fresh water 1 Their sheer inca¬ 
pacity to grasp in the faintest degree the character 
of their insane project is enough to make one 
class these boys with lunatics, did we not rc- 
luem^r that in yputh, romance goes fir^, and pre¬ 
parations are entirely secondary. The sciftiment 
of adventure is a passion in youth, llomancc 
leads the way, and enthusiasm smiles on the cold 
suggestions of foresight and prudem^. Is it not 


sometimes as well that it should be so? and 
tjiough we laugh at such childish* expeditions, 
may not the enthusiasm which undertakes them 
prove the germ of the same old spirit which 
animated the death-defying adventurers who have 
made this country renowne'S, and to wliosc names, 
on tlie roll of fame we can point with pride and 
triumph ^ 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS IN THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 

It is now fully ten years since the colour-test 
system was introduced into tlie British mercan¬ 
tile marine; and public attention has again been 
drawn to the surprising prevalence of colour¬ 
blindness among our sailors by tbe recent issue 
of a Report on this interesting and important 
subject by the Asai.staiit-sccrctavy of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Ti*a<le. Certain of 
the tests for colour-blindness used in the examina¬ 
tion of candidates for the responsible po-sitions of 
maBtera and chicf-otlicers upj>ear simple enough. 
It is, however, really astonishing how large a per¬ 
centage of candidates arc unsuccessful in obtaining 
certificates, breaking down whei'e it might be 
naturally conjectured there could be little or no 
possibility of mistake. It is instructive to note, 
m the long list of failures since the year 1884, 
that, in an iippai'cntly simple test, in wIiicL the 
c4imliclatc is requestexl to describe tlie colour of 
a light exhibited in a dark room, the standard 
green colour was pronounced red in one hundred 
ami seven cases out of one hundred and eighty- 
nine. 

This matter ajipears the more serious when it 
is remembered that red and green have been 
sclecti^l and universally adopted as the port and 
starboard lights for ve.ssels, with the express 
object of preventing collisions on the highways 
of the sea. On the discernment of those vivid 
and warning liglits during the darkness of the 
night, the safety of valuable life and property 
depends. It is doubtless because of their strong 
and d«*ci<led contrast that railways and ships 
display the red ami green lights, and yet we 
are confronted with the startling fact, that these 
ore the most conflicting and confusing of all 
colours to those whose vihual organs are defective. 
It wuB ascertained, on the examination of the pilot 
in whose charge was the OUy of Austiny when she 
foundered in the harbour of Femandui, Florida, 
thereby occasioning a loss to the ouners of foi'ty 
thousand pounds, that he coubl not distinguish 
difference in colours at a di.stance of over six feet, 
a fact that at once accounted for his mistaking 
the buoys, which, had he been able to read 
their guiding colours, would liave acted as so 
many finger-posts pointing out the certain path 
of safety. 

It has been said on the highest autliority that 
colour-blindness affects at least four per cent 
of all civilised peoples. In a Report presented 
some years since to the Committee of the Ophthal- 
mological Society by its secretary, it is stated that 
out of eighteen thousand and eighty-eight pemons 
examined—including five thousand members of 
the metropolitan police—upwards of seven hun¬ 
dred were found to be absolutell* colour-blind. 
At another examination of engine-drivers, out of 
nine thousand two hundred, no fewer than four 
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hundred came under the same category. It goes 
without sayihg that tiie safe working of railw^ 
traffic U almost entirely dependent upon the use 
of red and green signals, and these two colours 
were, in the examination ai>ove alluded to, the 
very ones about whic'n there was the most con¬ 
fusion. Such a state of things requires no com¬ 
ment. 

It is worthy of mention, and certainly curious, 
that this visual defect prevails more commonly 
among males than femmes, the difference being 
in the proportion of about twelve to one. A 
remarkable instance of the inability to distinguish 
red from green was related by the late Promssor 
George Wilson, who was anxiously consulted by 
a tailor’s foreman. He informed the physician 
that he was suffering from a defect, of the exist¬ 
ence of which he had only become conscious since 
his promotion to his present post, when, for the 
first time, he had to match colours for the journey¬ 
men. He was soon plunged into painful diffi¬ 
culties. The scarlet back of a livery waistcoat 
was provided with green strings to match; a 
ruddy brown was put aide by side w'ith a dark 
green; a customer was conhdently informed that 
a red and blue stripe on a piece of trouser-cloth 
was all blue; and in general, greens were con¬ 
founded with reds, and browns and crimson with 
blue. The distracted foreman was hopelessly 
mixed up. He sent the professor examples of 
his ‘matches,’ which displayed a colour-blindness 
of an embarrassing nature. These ‘matches’ were 
accompanied by a letter, in which he said : ‘ Per¬ 
haps you will be able to discover where the fault 
lies, and to give me some advice in the matter. 
Shall be liappy to forward any reasonable charge, 
and at the same time feel greatly indebted to you, 
for if I do not improve, I must certainly go out 
of the business.’ 

We are unable to say what the result was; but 
we give the narrative as an example of a good 
eye for form and outline—the foreman being 
an excellent cutter-accompanying blindness to 
colour. 

In October 1885, a circular letter was forwarded 
by the Board of Trade to the governors of the 
various training ships, requesting to be furnished 
with exact results oi the colour-test as applied on 
their respective vessels. Out of an aggregate of 
seven hundred and twentv-seven intending officers 
and seamen on three of these vessels, twenty Wei'S 
found to be extremely weak in colour-sense ; and 
one candidate, a cadet of two years’ standing, so 
utterly deficient os to necessitate bis immediate 
removal. 

The examinations in colours are conducted both 
by daylight and by artificial light. Cards are 
used by daylight, consisting of five of each of the 
following colours—namely, white, black, red, pink,* 
green, drab * blue, and yellow. 'The caids are, 
shuffied. The examiner then holds up each card 
separately and asks the candidate to name the 
colour; and if the latter does so unhesitatingly, 
he is regarded as having passed the daylight test 
Should the candidate, however, hesitate in any 
of his fUiBwers, so as to raise a doubt in the mind 


* lha cards and glasses against which an asterisk is 
placed in the llat are what may be called ‘confusion 
tinta.’ ^le candidate is not regarded as having ‘failed’ 
if he thosc tints, provided that he names all the 

otbm correcily. 


of the examiner as to his ability to readily dis¬ 
tinguish colours, the examiner distributes the 
cards upon the table end requires the candidate 
to select all cards of a colour or colours he may 
name. This being done, the cards are ^ain 
mixed, and the candidate is required to sort tlie 
cards into eight heaps, putting all cards of one 
colour into each heap. Tlie result is then duly 
noted. 

In the examination by artificial light, a lantern 
lighted by kerosene and provided with nine slides 
of coloured glass, is used. These colours are as 
follows: Red (standard); pink or salmon; green 
(standard, or No. 1); green (bottle, or No. 2); 
green* (pale, or No. 3); yellow; neutral*; blue 
(standard) ; and blue (pale). The candidate is 
introduced into a dark room ; the lamp is then 
lighted and placed in the lantern, the candidate 
seated or standing at least fifteen feet from the 
front and opening of the lantern. He is first 
asked—tlie lantern having no slide in it—if he 
can see any colour; and if so, what colour. The 
slide with the ground glass is then put into the 
opening at the front of the lantern, and tho 
candidate is asked the same question. The slide 
with the ground glass being left in, and the 
coloured slides placed one by one and separately 
in front of it, the candidate is askc<l in each case 
to name the colour or tint. The replies are duly 
recor(J,cd; and this compribcs the whole of the 
examination. 

Physicians in America, it is said, attribute the 
defect of colour-blindness to inonliiiate smoking; 
but however this may be, colour-bliudness is 
largely attracting the attention of the mediqal 
faculty ; and the general consensus of professional 
opinion bcems to point in tlie direction tiiat this 
lamentable defect, which has already cut short 
the aspirations of many otherwise promising and 
intelligent young officers, is incurable. While it 
is quite i>os&ible tliat partial colour-blindness may 
be imiiroved by assiduous practice, it is to be 
feared tliat total colour-blindness U a radical and 
unalterable defect, upon which the efforts of our 
present scientific knowledge are altogether wasted 
and thrown away. 


NOCTURNE. 

In i)erfect rest the garden lies; 

The heavy tree that fills the skies 
Is silent as the tiniest flower ; 

And only on the stillness dies 

The honeyed chime that tells tiie hour. 

Ah ! would at yonder casement bright 
That shade might flit, so dear to 
Or swiftly glance athwart the night, 

To give me greeting tenderly, 

Here in the dark, where none could see. 

Alas! those panes hut strangely glow, 

Nor cast my soul a cheering ray ; 

The eyes of distant friend or foe 
Are cold and comfortless as they, 
i\ud she I love is far away. 

^ J. S. Mills. 
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ACROSS THE LAMMERMOORS. 

It is a bright autumn morning, anti our new 
Quadrant tricycle stands at the door, well oiled 
and ready for a journey. We propose to take a 
run fixuu Edinburgh southward over the Lamnier- 
moors by the old Dalkeith Hoad. It is interesting 
to remember that this has been a great highway 
literally since the dawn of hibtoiy. It was origin¬ 
ally a Homan road, and formed for centuries the 
chief thoroughfare to the eastern Hordcr and to 
England. Scottish armies, English armies, priests, 
pilgrims, Stewart kings. Covenanting lairds, Crom¬ 
well’s troopei’s, Prince Charlie’s men—how much 
of our country’s history is suggested by the old 
road! About sixty years ago it was greatly im¬ 
proved by I'clford, the celebrated engineer; and 
from then until the introduction of railwa}'8, wius 
daily traversed by upwards of a dozen stage¬ 
coaches, and also by the ‘currielc ’ w’hich conveyed 
the mails from Edinburgh to Loudon in about 
forty hours -all -things considered, a wonderful 
speed. When the curricle approached any place 
•where field-labourers were working, they would 
fling down their hoes and run to the. roadside to 
see it pass, lii addition to these vehicles, there 
wei’c the heavy goods-wagons of Howey ^ Co. 
and other firms going to Newcastle and York¬ 
shire ; besides numerous carriers* carts, so that 
there was not a busier road in the country. Now, 
all this is changed, and we meet very few horses, 
which i« perhaps as well, for the equine race is not 
yet thoroughly reconciled to tlie tricycle. 

The road is very undulating; for many miles 
it ci-o'^ses all the valleys at right angles. The 
Saturday-aftemoon pedestrian will remember the 
descent to Cameron toll, then the lise to Craig- 
millar, the descent again to the Burdiehouse Burn, 
and the stiff ‘brae’ beyond. But for every brae 
up whicli he toils, the tricyclist knows there is a 
corresponding brae do>Mi which he glides delight¬ 
fully without any effort Still, the asceA; itomc- 
diately beyond Dalkeith from the level of the 
Esk iff the top of the Camp Hill is sufliciently 
trying, and although only two mile8,«it feels as 


if it vrcrc a dozen. The top is, however, reached 
at iMt, and off we go down the other side at ten 
miles an hour. At the foot is a fine viaduct over 
the Tyne—one of Telford’s masterpieces—having 
five arches, each upwards of ninety feet high, and 
with fifty feet of span. 

"Wa are now at the village of Pathhead, which 
consists of a single very steep street, up which lies 
our road. When we reach the top we come to a 
fine stretch beneath an archway of old trees, with 
the pleasant fields, now cleared of grain, on each 
bide. The tendency of the road is still upwards, 
and at Blackshiels—fourteen miles out—wc are 
no less tlian eight hundred feet above the sea. 
The time taken has been two hours. Wc are 
now close upon the hills, an«l are in sight of the 
heather, Soutra, in front, rises like a cliff, along 
whose face the road is cut diagonally. This piece 
of road is the steepest we have come to yet, but 
luckily it is not very long, and we are cheered by 
the knowledge that after this our course is all 
down hill. There are very few places where a 
road across the Lammermoors is possible; thus 
the range formed an invaluable natural defence 
to the Lothians. The railway to Melrose and 
Carlisle (the Wnverley route) crosses a few miles 
to the west of this through a curious notch in the 
hills, at a much lower elevation than Souti-a ; but 
up to about a hundred years ago, this western 
pass was very little used, owing to the mawhy 
nature of the ground and the number of xnaraud- 
erb who frequented the district. For some reason 
or other, robberies on tlie Soutra road were fewer, | 
possibly because of the number of vehicles and i 
pedestrians continually traversing it. 

The top of Soutra is upwards of twelve hundred 
feet above the sea, and the highest point in the 
road about eleven hundred. Near the summit, 
by the roadside, is a w*elcome spring of clear cold 
water called Trinity Well. A hind who has just 
quenched the thirst of himself and his horses, 
says: ‘There’s nae water like that atween here 
and Cheviot; * and it thoroughly ^deserves his 
commendation. Here we rest a few minutes to 
enjoy the view, which is encBantin^. As the day 
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is clear, we can see, northward of ns, Traprain 
Law, the Bass, Arthur's Seat, the Pentland^ iEdin* 
bur^h Castle, the spires of the distant cit;^ ttib 
variegated landscape which intervenes, the l^th, 
and wyond, the hills of Fife, with a suggestion of 
• the Grampians on the bstreme horizon. 

Turning southward, wo see the road stretching 
across the moorland i>lateau which forms the 
top of the hill. On either hand there is no sign 
of cultivation : but at this season we see miles 
of purple heather. The runlets seem undecided 
whether they will flow to the Firth of Forth 
or to the Tweed. On this wild moor stood the 
ancient church and village of Soutra. The village 
was a place of great resort, as a hospital for 
the relief of pilgrims and travellers had been 
founded here in 1164 by Malcolm IV., who richly 
endowed it with lands and gave it the right of i 
sanctuary. In course of years it became one of the 
wealthiest hospitals in Scotland. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, during the troublous times the hospital fell 
into decay, and its endowments were transferred 
in 1462 to Trinity College and Hospital in Edin¬ 
burgh, After the removal of the hospital the 
village became deserted and ruinous : a few green 
mounds are all that now mark its site ; while a 
single aisle used as a burial-place is the only 
memorial of the church. Near this is a piece of 
ground called the TJcdc-man’s Acre, which was 
granted by James V. to a family named Pi ingle 
who lived here, and had hospitebly entertained 
the monarch while travelling incognito. About 
half a mile south is the King’s Inch, a common a 
few acres in extent, which has been used by 
ilrovers as a resting and feeding place for their -1 
cattle from time immemorial 

Pursuing our journey we come to Lowiie’a 
Den, a solitary house by the roadside, wlrich Sir 
Walter Scott—who knew it well—might luive 
taken as the prototype of Bessie Maclure’s house 
in Old Mortality. It was formerly a small inn, 
and was the scene of a murder at the beginning 
of the century. Two gypsies liatl quarrelled 
while drinking in the kitchen. During the 
struggle, one of them drew a knife ; his wife, 
called out, ‘Strike laigh [low], Rob!’ which the 
ruffian did, stabbing his victim to the heart The 
murderer at once fled. Sir Walter Scott—then a 
young man—coming up at the time, gave chase, 
j and after following him a couple of miles, he was 
captured with tlie help of a neighbouring black¬ 
smith, and handed over to the authorities, by 
I whom he was afterwards tried and hanged. Even 
before this, however, the place had a sinister reim- 
tation: several packmen or pedlars had niyste- 
riously disappeared. No clue to their fate was got 
until one vmrm summer, many years after, the 
goosG-dub or small pond opposite the door became 
completely dry and expo^ a number oi liuman 
bones, revealing the gruesome secret 
It WM on the moor to the east of this that, in 
September 1745^ the people while busy ‘casting’ 
peats fop winter fiid were astonished by the 
unwonted spectacle of a number of dragoons 
thraading their way through the moss ‘mgs.’ 
These were some oi Sir John Cope's caval^, 
^ho had fled from Prestonpans, and having lost 
itfeir bearing^ asked in what direction Coldstream 
l&fik On this bein^ pointed out, they rode off as 
qui^y as their ti^ horses could carry them, 
muc^to the relief o^the peasants. 


After two miles of the straight level road along 
the top, we come to the lip of the Red Brae, and 
then descend for upwards of other two miles at a 
good speed, time something under ten minutes, 
•niis Red Brae is beautiful!^ graded, being a fine 
steady slope, just the right inclination to get the 
full safe speed out of the machine. From the 
head of the Brae, all Lauderdale is visible, as 
well as most of the Merse and Teviotdale, and 
in the distance, Cheviot’s mountains blue. 

At the foot of the descent is Carfrae Mill Inn, 
a welcome sight, for hunger now begins to assert 
itself. It 18 among the lulls, is built where two 
small valleys convci^e, their bums uniting before 
the house. The view from the door, looking down 
the glen where the little bridge spans the stream, 
and the tiny hamlet beyond sends up its smoke, 
with the hills green to the top on every side, 
makes a pleasant picture. This rural paradise, 
although only twenty miles from Edinburgh, is 
almost unknown to the citizens, and yet there 
are few places even in the Highlands with finer' 
scenery or better fishing ; and this possesses in 
addition the nameless charm peculiar to the 
Border land. 

For some miles the solitude of the dale is only 
broken by a few farmhouses; but from the 
marks of ruins here and there, the population 
at one time must have been much greater. The 
numerous remains of British camps seem also to 
show •that even in the period before historical 
records there were more inhabitants in the dis¬ 
trict than now. Under the pressure of bad times 
and low prices, the large farms characteristic of 
the dale are no longer profitable, so that there 
is a tendency to break them up into smaller 
holdings, and this may result in the population 
again increasing. 

, The road follows the Leader—now a fine trout- 
! ing stream—for some mile's, and gradually the 
j valley becomes better cultivated and more wooded. 

I At the same time, as we are descending from 
the tableland of the Lammermoors, the hills on 
each aide apparently become higher, although it 
is really the valley that is gettin(| deeper. This 
part of the road is said by tradition to be the 
work of the Romans—it seems with some truth, 
for in course of making the improvements sixty 
years ago, portions of the original Roman pave¬ 
ment were come upon. 

We now arrive at the small gray town of 
Lauder, with its old-fashioned ‘harled' houses 
and slated roofs. It is a neat tidy place, and 
being far from railways and but little visited, 
is a characteristic specimen of an old Border 
town. The burgesses, who have the right of 
cultivating the town common, are a faiily thriv¬ 
ing and industrious people. This is perhaps the 
last surviving instance in Scotland of the village 
commune, as the burgh is absolute proprietor of 
the common, which extends to seventeen hundred 
acfes. 

The slope of the road being still downward, 
we are able with little effort to keep up a good 
speed, accomplishing the seven miles between 
Lauder and Earlston in forty minutes. On the 
way we pass St Leonards, where lived in his old 
age Nicol Burn, the last of the race of ancient 
minstrels, and author of the fine song, Leader 
Haugha cmd Farrow, which Robert Chambers 
says ‘has pidently acted as an inspiration and 
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model to Wordsworth in his exfiumte series of 
poems heginninc with Yarrow UnvUUtd.* These 
Border minstrels wandered about the country 
reciting the baHada which were afterwards 
rescued from oblivion by Sir Walter, and in 
return were hospitably entertained by their 
listeners. Bum died about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is interesting to note that Kobert 
Burns is not the first of the name who was 
inspired by the muse. Further on is Blainslie, 
which gives its name to a species of oats now 
no longer grown liere, but still cultivated, and 
much appreciated under the old name, in Aber¬ 
deenshire. 

The next place is Cuddle’s Ha’, the reputed 
dwelling-place of St Cuthbert, when, as a boy, 
twelve hundred years ago, he herdeil sheep on the 
green hills by the banks ol the Leader. It is 
only a humble cottr^e by the wayside, and yet 
it must be one of the oldest seats of human 
habitation in the country. We are now at the 
beautiful Carolside Brae, where, according to 
Thomas the Rhymer, the horse ‘was to gang 
until the girth gawed [cut] its side in twac.’ 
The road here is made along the face of a steep 
hill, a considerable height above the Leader, which 
winds through the given haughs hclow. The 
banks are gay with fo\gI(>\e and mai^ucrites, 
interspersed belwei'ii great i liiiiips of broom, some 
oi which must be ten feet in height. ^ 

The next few miles down the vall(*y arc not 
surpassed for richnc'^.^ and variety by any scenery 
in the south of Scotland. In .addition, it is the 
very core of the cla‘^‘>ic land of the Border, the 
home of Thomas the Rhymer, a vale wlio.se 
charms have been celebrated in The Broom o’ the 
Cowilcnlcnov)(i> and many other songs. After 
passing C^arolside, where Kinglake wrote a por¬ 
tion of his History of the Crimeav //«r, we come 
to Lowrie’s Lowp (Leap), so called from an 
unfortunate huntsman, ivlio, galloping down the 
bill and unable to restrain his horse, fell over 
the deep cli/T into Leader and was killed. On 
the opposite side is K ed/lie, W'here the story is 
still told of how the giiidwife had to make 
broth m the washing boiler and in all the avail¬ 
able pots about the house lor Prince Charlie’s 
famishing Highlanders. 

A few other traditions of the ’df) still linger. 
One is to the effect that the barefooted High¬ 
landers, while able to walk almost any distance 
over the springy turf of the north, suffered very 
much from their march along the hard 8011 tra 
road. They mole.stcd no man further than to 
deprive him of his shoes; in fact, after they passed 
down, it is said there was not a pair left in Lauder¬ 
dale. The people of Earlston, when they heard of 
the clansmen’s approach, hid in the Howe 0 ’ the 
Hope, a curious hollow a little above the road, 
which had been always the resort f>f their ances¬ 
tors in times of danger; but they were uiJuckily 
discovered, and also deprived of their brogues. 
It was a peculiarity of all the Border villages, 
and a necessity of their position in a district 
constantly visited by war, to 'have a ‘luir* or 
hiding-place, known only to the initiated; and 
this IS the lost occasion on which tha Earlston 
one was used. But the Howe o’ the Ho^ was 
also utilised by another section of the com¬ 
munity. The witches from far and near 
assembled here every Halloween af midnight 


and danced to the strains of the bagpipes, which 
Vfere played by an awesome persont^e; a scene 
somei^at similar to that described by Bums in 
Tam o’ Shanter. For all any ono can tell, this 
may be witnessed yet; nobody has ever had the 
rashness to put the story the proof. A spring • 
near at hand is still known as the Witchea 
WeU. 

We have now travelled together for thirty- 
two miles, and perhaps it is time to stop. Eaii- 
ston is a pleasant little town ; and we cannot 
do better than rest here, making our way back to 
Edinbm^h to-morrow by the well-known Gala 
Water Road, invigorated and strengthened by our 
two days’ run on the tricycle. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAriER XIX.—AU RENDEZVOUS DIC-S RONS 
CAMARAUKS, 

In the cosy smoking-room of the Cheync Row 
Club, a group of budding geniu.'ies, convened 
from the four quarters of the earth, stood once 
more in the bay-window, looking out on the dull 
October street, and discussing with one another 
in diverse tones the various means which each 
had adopted lor k'illing time through his own 
modicum of summer holidays. Reminiscences 
; and greetings were the order of the day. A buzz 
of voices pervaded the air. Everybody was lull 
to the throat of ln*9h impre-ssions, and eveijbody 
was laudably eager to snare them all, still hot 
from the press, with the balance of humanity 
as then aud there represented before him.—The 
: mosquitoes at the North Cape were really unen¬ 
durable : they bit a piece out of your face bodily, i 
and then perched on a neighbouring tree to eat | 
it; while the midnight sun, as advertised, was 
a hoary old impostor, exactly like any other sun 
anywhere, when you came to examine him through 
a smoked glass at close quarters. 

Cromer was just the jolliest place to lounge 
on the sands, and the best centee for slioi t excur¬ 
sions, that a fi'llow could find on a year’s tramp 
all round the shores of England, Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. 

Grouse were scanty and devilish cunning in 
Aberdeenshire this year; the young birds pa^ed 
like old ones; and the accommodation at Lum- 
phanan had turned out on nearer view by no 
means what it ought to be. 

A most delightful time indeed at Beatenberc, 
just above the Lake of Thun, you know, witn 
exauisite views over the Bernese Oberland j and 
such a pretty little Swiss maiden, with liquid blue 
eyes and tow-coloured hair, to bring in one’s 
breakfast and pour out coffee in tbe thick white 
coffee-cups. An<l then the flowers I—a perfect 
paradise for a botanki^ 1 assure you. 

Montreal in August was hot and stuffy, but 
the Thousand Islands were simply delicious, and 
black-boss fishing among the back lakes was the 
only sport now left olive worthy a British fisher¬ 
man’s distin^ished consideration. 

O ves; the yacht behaved very well indeed, 
considering, on her way to Iceland—as well as 
any yacht that sailed the seas—bfft just before 
reaching Reykjavik—that’s how they pronounce 
it, with the J soft and a ^falling lunation on 
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the last syllable—a most tremendous gjde came 
thundering down with rain end lightning from 
the Vatna Jokull, and, by George, sir, it nearly 
foundered her outright with its sudden si^ualLs 
in the open ocean. You never saw anything 
like the way she hedled over: you could touch 
the trough of the waves every time from the 
gunwale. 

Had anything new been going on, you fellows, 
while we were away? and had anybody heard 
anything about the Bard, as Cheyne Row had 
unanimously nicknamed Hugh Massinger t 
Yes, one budding genius in the descriptive- 
article trade—writer of that interesting series of 

S apers in the Charing Cross Eeview on Seaside 
esorts—afterwards reprinted in crown octavo 
fancy boards, at seven-atid-sixpence, as The Coin- 
plete Idler —had had a letter from the Bard him¬ 
self only three days ago, announcing his intention 
to be back in harness in town again that very 
morning. 

‘And what’s the Immortal Singer been doing 
with himself this hot summer?’ cried a dozen 
voices—for it was generally felt in Cheyne Row 
circles that Hugh Massinger, though still as 
tindiscovered as the sources of the Congo, was 
a coming man of proximate eventuality, ‘Has 
he hooked his heiress yet ? He vowed, when he 
left town in July, he was going on an angling 
expedition—as a fisher of women—in the eastern 
counties.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ the recipient of young love’s first 
confidences responded guardedly ; ‘ I should say 
he had.—To be sure, the Immortal One doesn’t 
exactly mention the fact or amount of the young 
lady’s fortune; but he does casually remark in 
a single passing sentence that he lias got him¬ 
self engaged to a Tiling of Beauty somewhere 
down in Suffolk.’ 

‘Suffolk!—most congruous indeed for an idyl¬ 
lic, bucolic, impressionist poet.—lie’ll come back 
to town witli a wreath round his hat, and his 
pockets stuffed with ballades and sonnets to his 
mistress’eyebrow, where “Suffolk punches” shall 
sweetly rhyme to “the red-cheek apple that she 
gaily munches,” witli slight excursions on lunches, 
bunches, crunches, and hunches, all a la Mas¬ 
singer, in endless profusion.—Now then, Ilath- 
erleyj there’s a ballade ready made for you to 
your hand already. Send it by the first post 
yourself to the lady, and cut out the Bard on 
his own ground with the beautiful and anonymous 
East Anglian heiress.—I suppose, by the way, 
Massinger didn’t happen to confide to you the 
local habitation and the name of the proud reci¬ 
pient of so much interested and anapiostic devo¬ 
tion?’ 

‘He said, I think, if I remember right, her 
name was Meysey.’ 

‘Meyseyt Oh, then, that’s one of the White- 
strand Meysey8, you may be sure; daughter of 
old Tom Wyville Meysey, whose estates have 
all been sw^owed up by the sea. They lie 
in the prebend of Consumptum per Mure.—If 
he’e going to marry her on the strength of her 
re^ red ^Id, or of her vested securities in Argcn- 
tlaft snd^rkish, he’ll have to collect his arrears 
aneonae from a sea-green mermaid—at the 
of the deep blue sea; which will be 
than even dealing with the I.4ind League, 
- Queen’s writ^^doesn’t run beyond the fore- 


ehore, and No Bent is universal law on the bed 
of fhe ocean.’ 

‘ I don’t think they’ve all been quite swallowed 
up,’ one of the bystanders remarked in a pensive 
voice: he was Suffolk bom; ‘at least, not }ret, 
as far as I’ve heard of them. The devouring 
sea is engaged in taking them a bite at a time, 
like Bob Sawycris apple; bat he’s left the Hall 
and the lands about it to the present day—so 
Relf tells me.’ 

‘ Has she money, I wonder ? ’ the editor of that 
struggling periodical, the NighUJar^ remarked 
abstractly. 

‘Oh, I expect so, or the Bard wouldn’t ever 
have drenmt of proposing to her. The Immortal 
Singer knows his own worth exactly, to four 
places of decimals, and estimates himself at full 
market value. He’s the lost man on earth to 
throw himself away for a mere trifle. When 
he sells his soul in the matiiinonial Exchange, 
it’ll be for the highest current market quotation, 
to an eligible purchaser for cash only, who must 
combine considerable charms of body and mind 
with the superadded advantage of a respectable 
balance at Drummond’s or at Ooutts’s. The Bard 
knows down to the ground the exact money- 
worth of a handsome poet; he w'ouldn’t dream 
of letting himself go dirt cheap, like a common 
every-day historian or novelist.’ 

As tlie last speaker let the words drop care- 
lessly 'from his mouth, the buzz of voices in the 
smoke-room paused suddenly: there was a slight 
and awkward lull in the conversation for liulf 
a minute; and then the crowd of budding gcuiubes 
was stretching out its dozen riglit hands uith 
singular unanimity in rapid succession to grasp 
the languid fingers of a tall dark ncw-comcr 
who Lad slippeii in, after the la&hion usually 
attributed to angels or their opposite, in tlie 
very nick of time to cati li the hist echoes of 
a candid opinion from liis peers and contem¬ 
poraries upon hib own conduct 

‘Do 5 ’'ou think he heard us?’ one of the peccant 
gossipers whispered to another with a scared face. 

‘Can’t say,’ his friend whispered back uneasily. 
‘He’s got quick cars. Listeners generally bear 
no good of themselves. But anyliow, we’ve got 
to brazen it out now. The best way’s just to take 
the bull by the horns boldly.—Well, Massinger, 
we were aU talking about you when you came in. 
You ’re the chief subject of conversation in literary 
circles at the present day. Do you know it’s 
going the round of all the clubs in London at 
this moment that you shortly contemplate com¬ 
mitting matrimony V 

Hugh Massinger drew himself up stiff and erect 
to his full height, and withered his questioner 
with a scathing glance from his dark eyes such 
as only he could dart at will to scarify and anni¬ 
hilate a selected victim. ‘I'm going to be married 
in the course of the year,’ he answered coldly, ‘ if 
that’s what you mean by committing matrimony. 
—Mitchison,’ turning round with marked abrupt¬ 
ness to an earlier speaker, ‘what have you been 
doing with yourself all the summer?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve been riding a bicycle througb the 
best part of Finland, getting up a set of articles 
on picturesque aspect of tne Far North for 
the Porte-CrayontyoM know, and at the same time 
working in the Kussian anarchists for the'‘leader 
column in. the Momvng Telephone ,—Bates went 
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■with me on the illegitimate machine—yes, that 
means a tricycle; the bicycle alone *b accounted 
lawful; he’s doing the sketches to illustrate my 
letterpress, or I’m doing the letterpress to illus¬ 
trate nis sketches—whichever you please, my little 
dear; you pays your money and you takes your 
choice, all for the small sum of sixpence weekly. 
Tlie roads in Finland are abominably rough, and 
the Finnish language is the beastliest and most 
agglutinative I ever had to deal with, even in the 
entrancing pages of Ollendorff. But there’s good 
copy in it—very good copy.—The Telephone and | 
the PorU-Ora/yon shared our expenses.—And where 
have you been hiding your light yourself since we 
last saw you?’ 

*My particular bushel was somewhere down 
about Suffolk, I believe,’ Hugh Massinger answered 
with magnificent indefiniteness, as though minute 
accuracy to the matter of a county or two were 
rather beneath his sublime consideration. ‘I’ve 
been stopping at a dead-alive little place they 
call Whitestrand : a sort of moribund fishing vil¬ 
lage, minus the fish. It’s a lost corner among 
the mud-flats and the salt marshes j picturesque, 
but ugly, and dull as ditch-water. And having 
nothing else on earth to do there, T occupied 
myself with getting engaged, ns you fellows seem 
to have heard by telegraph alivady. I'his is an 
ago of publicity. Everything’s known in London 
nowadays. A man can’t ebange his <yat, it 
aiipears, or have venison for dinner, or wear red 
stockings, or stop to chat with a pretty woman, 
but he finds a flaring paragraph about it next <lay 
in the society papers.’ 

‘May one venture to ask tlic lady’s name?’ 
Mitchison inquired courteoubly, a little apart from 
the main group. 

Hugh Massinger’s manner melted at once. He 
would not be chaffed, but it rather relieved him, 
in his present strained condition of mind, to 
enter into inoflensive confidences with a polite 
listener. 

‘ She’s a Miss Meysey/ he said in a lower tone, 
drawing over towards the firejdace : ‘one of the 
Suffolk Moyseys—you’ve heard of the family. 
Her father has a very ni<‘e place down by the 
sea at Whitestrand. They ’re the banking people, 
you know; remote cousins of the old hanging 
jinlge’s. Very nice old things in their own way, 
though a trille slow and out of date—ntit to say 
mouldy.—But after all, rapidity is hardly the 
precise quality one feels called upon to exact in 
a prospective father-in-law: slowness goes with 
some solid virtues. The honoured tortoise has 
never been accused by its deadliest foes of wast¬ 
ing its patrimony in extravagant expenditure.’ 

* Has she any brothers ? ’ Mitchi.son asked •with 
apparent ingenuousness, approaching the question 
or Miss Moysey’s fortune (like Hugh himself) by 
obscure byways, as being a politer mode than the 
direct assault. ‘There was a fellow called Meysey 
in the fifth form •with me at Winchester, I remem¬ 
ber ; perhaps he might have been some sort of 
relation.’ 

Hugh shook his head in emphatic dissent. 
‘No,’ ho answered; ‘the girl has no brothers. 
She’s an only child—the last of h|r family. 
There was one son, a captain in the Forty^ourtn, 
or something of the sort; but he was killed in 
Zuliuand, tmd was never at Winchester, or I’m 
^ sure I should* have heard of it.—Their’re a kinless 


lot, extremely kinless: in fact I’ve almost realised 
fi|i6 highest ambition of the American humorist, 
to the effect that he might have the luck to znan 7 
a poor lonely friendless orphan.’ 

‘ She’s an heiress,' then 1 * 

Hugh nodded assent. ' Well, a sort of an t ’ 
heiress,’ he admitted modestly, as who should 
say, ‘ not so good as she might be.’ ‘ The estate’s 
been very much impaired by the inroads of the 
sea for the last ten years; but there’s still a 
decent remnant of it left standing. Enough for 
a man of modest expectations to make a living off 
in these hard times, I fancy.’ 

‘Then we shall all come down in due time,’ 
another man put in—a painter by trade-coining 
the group as ho spoke, ‘and find the Bard a 
landed proprietor on his own broad acres, living 
in state and bounty in the baronial Hall, lord of 
Burleigh, fair and free, or whatever other name 
the place may be called by I' 

‘ If 1 invite you to come,’ Hugh answered sig¬ 
nificantly with curt emphasis. 

‘Ah yes, of course,’ the oitist answered. ‘I dare¬ 
say when you start your carriage, you’ll be too 
proud to remember a poor devil of an oil and 
colour man like me,—^In those days, no doubt 
you ’ll migrate like all the rest to the Athensenm. 

—Well, well, the world moves—once every 
twenty-four hours on its own axis—and in the 
longrun we all move with it and go up together. 

—When I’m an KA., I’ll run down and visit 
you at the ancestral mansion, and nerhapa paint 
your wife’s portrait—for a thousand guineas, hien 
eitt&ndii .—And what sort of a body is the pro¬ 
spective father-in-law?’ 

‘Oh, just tlie xisual type of Suffolk Squire, 
don’t you know',’ Massinger replied carelessly. ‘A 
breeder of fat oxen and of pigs, a paiuplileteer on 
Ciuano and on Grain, a quarter-sessions chairman, 

I abler none ; but w'ith faint reminiscences still of 
an Oxford training left in him to keep the milk 
of human kindness from turning sour by long 
exposure to the pernicious influence of the East 
Anglian sunshine. I should enjoy his society 
better, however, if I w'cro a trifle deaf. He has 
less to say, and he sjiys it more, than any other 
man of my acquaintance. Still, he’s a jolly old 
boy enougli, as old boys go. We shall rub along 
somehow till he pops off the hooka and leaves 
iis» the paternal acres on our own account to make 
merry upon.’ 

So far, Hugh had tried with decent success to 
keep up his usual appearance of careless ease and 
languid good-humour, in spite of volcanic internal 
desires to avoid the painful subject of his approach¬ 
ing marriage altogether. He was schooling him¬ 
self, indeed, to face society. He was sure to hear 
much of his Suffolk trip, and it was well to get 
used to it as early as ]^ossible. But the next (ques¬ 
tion fairly blanched his cheek, by leading up direct 
to tbe skeleton in the cupboard : ‘ How did you 
first come to get oequaiutea with them ? ’ 

The question must inevitably be asked again, 
and he must do his best to face it ■with pretended 
equanimity. ‘A relation of mine—a distant 
cousin—a Girton girl—was living with the family 
as Miss Meysey’s governess or companion or some¬ 
thing,’ he answered with what jauntiness he could 
summon up. ‘ It was through her^hat I first got 
to know my future wife. And old Mr Meysey, 
the coming papa-in-law’—-^ 
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He stopped dead short Words failed him, silently. The man was eyeing Mm like his evil 
His jaw fell ahraptly, A strange thrill seemed angel. He lotted for time to pause and reflect; 
to course through his frame. His large black to think out the best possible non'Committing lie 
eyes protruded suddenly from .their sunken orbits; in answer to this direct and leading question, 
his oUve-colourc(i che^k blanched pale and pasty. How to parry that deadly thrust on we i^ur of 
Some unexpected emotion had evidently checked the moment he knew not Keif was gazing at 
his flow of speech. Mitchison and the him still intently. Hesitation would be fatal, 

painter turned round in sniprise to see what He blundered into the first form of answer that 
might be the cause of this unwonted flutter. It came uppermost * My cousin Elsie has gone 
was merely Wairen Rclf who had entered the away/ he stammered out in haste. ‘She—she 
club, and was gazing with a stony British store left the Meyseys quite abruptly,' 
from head to foot at Hugh Massinger. ‘As a consequence of your engagement?’ Relf 

The poet wavered, but he did not flinch. From asked sternly, 
the fixed look in Relfs eye, lie felt certain in an This was going one step too far. Hugh 
instant that the skipper ot the Mud-Turtle knew Massinger felt really indignant now, and his 
something—if not everything—of his fatal secret, indignation enabled him to cover his retreat a 
How much did he know? and how much not?— little more gracefully. ‘You have no right to 
that was the question. Hail lie tracked Elsie to ask me that,’ he answered in genuine auger, 
her nameless grave at Orfordiicsa? Had he recog- ‘My private relations with my own family are 
nised the body in the mortuaiy at the lighthouse ? surely no concern of yours or of any one’s.’ 

Had he learned from the cutter’s man the liorrid Warren Relf bowed his head grimly once moi-e. 
truth as to the corpse’s identity ? All these things ‘Where has she gone?’ he asked in a searching 
or any one of l^em might well have happenc*d voice. ‘ 1 ’m interested in Miss Ohalloner. I 
to the owner of the Mtul-Turtle, cruising m and may venture to inquire that much at least. I’m 
out of East Anglian creeks in his ubiquitous told you’ve heard from her. Where is she now? 
little vesseL Warren llclf was plainly a dangerous Will you kindly tell me ? ’ 

subject. But in any case, Hugh thought with ‘I don’t know,’Hugh answered angrily, driven 
sham^ how rash, how imprudent, how unworthy to bay. Then with a sudden inspiration, he added 
of himself thus to betray in his own face and feat- significantly: ‘ Do you either ? ’ 
ures the terror and asbrnishment with which he ‘Yc*,’ Warren Relf responded with solemn 
regarded him! He might have known Relf was dirc(;tncss. 

likely to drop in any <lay at the club ! He might The answer took Massinger aback once more, 
have known lie would sooner or later meet him A cold shudder ran down his spine. Tlieir eyes 
there! He might have prepared beforehand a met. For a moment they stared one another out. 
neat little lie to deliver pat with a casual air of Then Hugh’s glance fell slowly and heavily, lie 
truth on their first greeting ! And instead of all dared not ask one word more.—Rclf must have 
that, here he was, discomposed and startled, gazing tracked her, for certain, to the lighthouse. He 
the painter straight in tiie face like a daze^ fool, must have seen the gi-ave, perhaps even the body, 
and never knowing how or where on earth to start —This was too terrible.—licncefortli, it was W'ar 
any ordinary subject of polite conversation. For to the knife between them. ‘Hast thou found 
the first time in his adult life he was so taken me, O mine enemy?’ he broke out sullenly. ' 
aback with childish awe and mute surprise that ‘I have lound you, Massinger, and I have 
he felt positively relieved when Relf boarded him found you out,’ the painter answered in a very 
with the double-barrelled question: ‘And how low voice, with a sudden burst of unpremeditated 
did you leave Miss Meysey and Miss Challoner, frankness. ‘I know you now for exactly the 
Massinger ? ’ very crctaturo you are—a liar, a forger, a coward, 

Hugh drew him aside towards the back of the and only two fingers’ width short of a murderer. 
TOom and lowered his voice still more markedly —Tlicre! you may make what use you like of 

in reply. ‘1 left Miss Meysey V(iry well,’ he that.—For myself, I will make no use at all of 

answered with as much ease of manner as lie ik—For reasons of my own, I will let you go. 

could hastily assume. ‘You may perhaps have I could crush you if I would, but I prefer to 

heard from mmour or from the public prints that screen you. Still, I tell you once for all the 
she and I have struck up an engagement. In the truth. Remember it well.—I know it; you know 
lucid language of the newspaper announcements, it; and we both know wc each of us know ik* 
a marriage has been definitely arranged between Hugh Ma^ingeFs fingers itched inexpressibly 

that moment to close round the painter’s honest 
Warren Relf bent his head in sober acquies- bronzed throat in a wild death-struggle. He was 
eence. ‘ I had heard so,’ he said with grim for- a passionate man, and the provocation was terrible, 
mality. * Your siege was successful. You carried The provocation was temble because it was all 
the citadel by storm that <lay in the sandhilla— true. Ho was a liar, a loiter, a coward—and a 
I won’t congratulate you. You know my opinion murderer I —But lie dared not—he dared nok To 
already of nuuTia|;cs arranged upon that mcrcan- thrust these hatelul words down Relf’s ^roat 
tile basis. I told it you beforehand. We need not would be to court exposure, and worse than expo- 
now recur to the subject—But Miss Challoner? sure; and exposure was just what Hugh Massinger , 
—How about her ? Did vou leave her well ? Is could never bear to face like a man. Sooner than 
she BtiU at Whitestrandl’ He looked his man that, the river, or aconite. He must swallow it 
through and trough as he spoke, with a cold all, proud, soul as he was. He must swallow it 
stem light in ^(»e ^thful eyes of liis. all, nol^r and for ever, 

Himh Massinger shuflied uneasily before his As he stood there irresolute, with blanched lips 
steadfast glance. Was it only his own poor guilty and itching fingers, his nails pressed hard^ into 
conscience, or did Relf know all ? he wondered the palms ofO-iis hands in the fierce endeavour to 
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repress his pawion, he (felt o sudden hght touch 
ou his right shoulder. It was Hatherley once 
more. ‘T say, Massinger,’ the journalist put in 
lightly, all unconscious of the tr^edy he was 
interrupting, ‘come down and knock about the 
balls on the table a bit, will you V 

U Hugh Massinger was to go on living at all, 
he must go on living in the wonted fashion of 
nincleenth-century literate humanity. Tragedy 
must hide itself behind the scenes; in public he 
must still be the prince of high comedians. He 
unclosed his hands and let go his breath with a 
terrible effort. Belf stood aside to let him pass. 
Their glances met as Hugh left the room arm in 
arm with Hatlierley. Keif's was a glance of con¬ 
tempt and scorn; Hugh Massinger’s was one of 
undying hatred. 

He had murdered Elsie, and Keif knew it. 
That was the way Massinger interpreted to him¬ 
self the ‘Yes’ that the painter had just now so 
truthfully and directly answered him. 

{To be ctnHmwd.) 


SUDDEN EOKGETEULNESS. 

Not many things arc more surprising than the 
lapses of memory one sometimes meets with in 
persons whose pow(;rs of mind, both natural and 
acquired, are {considered to be much above the 
average. It would be folly to expect grapfe from 
gooseberry bushes or figs from fir-trees; and it 
would be as preposterous to look ior anything 
but unwisdom from the foolish ; but we do exp('(;t 
wisdom from the wise; and above all we do 
anticipate exx>crtncss from the really clever. And 
yet, what breakdowns do hapx)en now and again 
in the senate, on llie platfoi*m, in llic pulpit, and 
even on the stage; and not seldom the more 
skilful the person the more curious the cata¬ 
strophe. 

In a recently published letter of Thackeray's 
we liave a description of the sudden forgetfulness 
he was subjected to at the Literary Fund dinner. 
He was one of the sjieakers, and he describes the 
atlair as an * awful smash.’ Of the tliread of his 
discourse he scjems to have said, not in the words, 
but in the spirit of on old dramatist: 

Tis lost; 

like what wo think can never sliun reinombrancc, 

Yet of a sudden gone beyond the clouds. 

But the experience of the author of Vanity Fair 
was far from being singular to himself. Others 
liavc got their pearls of thought and illuetration 
into the wrong places, nay, some have even been 
so unfortunate as to lose both the pearls and 
their setting. It seems to have been a trying 
time for Tlmckoray, and be sat down afterwaaxls 
and described to a friend what a fool he had 
made of himself; but his mother, w'ho had con¬ 
trived to be within hearing, came to the opposite 
conclusion. 

The senate is not free from cases of sudden for¬ 
getfulness, though, in the days when it was con¬ 
sidered out of place to use manuscript, the lapses 
took place much more often. Now'adays, a case 
seldom happens unless the notes have been dis¬ 
arranged or mislaid, or when the ‘^pef gives 
out.' But the thing does occur, and to front- 
ben(2i men and back-bench men alike. Not long 
since, an ex-cabinet minuter coUapst^ completely 


from failure of memory, and he was shortly after> 
lyards translated, perhaps by way of consolaticai, 
to the House of Peers. Only the other day, too. a 
member with a grievance made an ‘awful smaw,* 
to the delight of the house, through not being able 
to get at his notes ; hut he lias had no consoution • 
and little peace since. 

On the stage, the prompter is the safety from 
forgetfulness; but in the concert-theatre, lapses 
take place. Even a great living tenor has been 
know'll to retire in the middle of a song he had 
been singing every week for almost a lifetime, 
because all memory of the words he w'anted was 
gone. Such a case of sudden forgetfulness took 
place in one of the London theatres early in the 
present century. During the performance, which 
seems to have been of a mixed character, the gods 
in the galleries called for their favourite song, The 
Sprig of ShilUlaghy though it was not announced 
in the bills; and Mr John Henry Johnstone, a 
well-known Irish actor and vocalist^ came forward 
with alacrity and good-humour to comply with 
the wishes of the gods. Accordingly, the music 
plaj ed, but the singer stood silent and apparently 
confused. The symphony was i-epeated, but the 
same silence and confusion on the part of the 
vocalist took place in rather an increased degree. 
The symphony was performed a third time, but 
all to no purpose. At length Mr Johnstone came 
forw'ard to the front of the st^e and thus 
addi'esscd the audience: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 1 
; assure you that I have sung this song so often 
that I loi*gct the first line.’ A roar of laughter 
greeted these words, and hundreds of good- 
humoured voices began to prompt the singer, 
who immediately gave the favourite song in good 
style, and gained increased applause. 

Sudden toi^etfulness is not an unusual thing in 
the pulpit Aubrey the antiquary says tliat \^eu 
he was a freshman at college he lieard Dr Smi- 
dei'son, Bishop of Lincoln, well know’n for his work, 
jViac (Joses of Conscience^ break down in the middle 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Even the great^, French 
preacher Massillon once stojpped in tho middle 
of a sermon from a defect ol memory; and 
Massillon himself recorded that the same thing 
happened through excess of apprehension to two 
other preachers w'hom he went to hear in different 
parts of the same day. Another French preacher 
stopped in the middle of a sermon and was unable 
to proceed. The pause was, however, got over 
ingeniously. ‘Friends,’ said he, ‘I had forgot to 
say that a person much alUicted is recommended 
to your immediate prayers.’ Ho meant himself. 
He fell on his knees; and before he rose he had 
recovered the tliread of his discourse, which he 
concluded without his want of memory being 
perceived. 

The late Ecv. Henry Ware of Boston w'as once 
in a similar predicament. In the middle of a 
sei-mon his memory failed him and he stopped 
abruptly. The pause seemed long to the preacher 
before he regained his thought, and he Imagined 
the sermon to be a fulure in consequence; but as 
he walked quietly up the aisle, a different impres¬ 
sion was given to him. ‘How did you like ihe 
sermon?’ asked one heawr of another.—‘Like itf 
It is the best sermon 'Mr Ware has ever preached 
That pause was sublime 1’ * 

A good illustration of this sudden forgetfulness 
comes from the same district of Boston. A 
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worthy minister there is not only absent-minded 
and lias a short memory, but he breaks down as 
continually as he breaKs down suddenly. Tib 
counteract this, it is a habit with him, when he 
forgets anything, to rise again and make a few 
supplementary remarks, which he always begins 
' with the phrase, ‘ By the way.* One Sunday he 
got haif-way tlirough a prayer from memory, 
when he hesitated, forgot what he was about, and 
sat down abruptly without pronotxncing the closing 
word. In a moment or two he rose, and pointing 
his finger at the amassed congregation, he ex¬ 
claimed : *Oh, by the way, Amen I ’ 

It is said of Father Taylor, a preacher to sailors, 
that once, when he got coiduscd, he cried out: 
‘ Boys, I’ve lost my nominative case; but never 
mind—we’re on the way to glory I ’ 

We can understand a lapse of memory taking 
place when the mind is overburdened and unusual 
demands are being made upon it; but for a failure 
to occur when there is no stress put upon the 
mental powers is singular. Here is a cose in point 
We ore told on goc3 authority that a prominent 
Harvard Professor went into the old Cambridge 
post-office and presented himself at the place 
where the delivery of letters was made. He stood 
there silent, but apparently very confused about 
something. The clerk in charge inquired what he 
desired.—‘ My letters, please.’—‘ Name, sir ?’ asked 
the derk.—After stammering and stuttering, the 
learned man said: * I have quite forgotten my 
name I ’ The official knew the Professor, and with 
a smile handed him his letters. 

‘You will forget your own name next,* is a 
phrase often thrown at the stupid, and perhaps 
there would be some excuse for them even if 
ih^ did so. 

There is some consolation, however, in cases of 
sudden forgetfulness ; the pity is that it does not 
come soon enough to benefit fully, and at times 
it is denied altogether to the actor. As lor the 
orator, he knows afterwards that none but himself 
is aware of the valuable forgotten things, and the 
difference between the projected ided and the 
actual performance. It would have been a great 
saving of nerve-forcc, and a pleasurable emotion 
to have thought of those two items before lie had 
wished himself a thousand miles away, and before 
the room swam round, and before he bui'st into 
per^iration, at eveiy pore. 

THE MYSTIC COMPACT: 

A MARVEL OF MODERN SPIRIT-LIFE. 

Benedict Cloudeslev was not a believer in or 
disciple of any system of magic or mysticism, 
nor was he a medium of intercourse with spirits. 
This fact should be clearly stated at first, as he 
always considered that his experience was the 
more remarkable from his being, as one may say, 
an outeider. He was not actually a sceptic; he 
hod thought too little about such matters to have 
any decided opinion. He would occasionally cut 
a joke, after the manner of a good many other 
young fellows, when spiritualism was discussed, 
but beyond this he did not trouble himself. 

It was not 8^ with Mr Alfred Bince, his familiar 
friend, and a City derk to boot, as was also our 
herp^to apply a titl^ ^ which the latter was 


fu: too sensible to assert any claim. But all Mr 
Bxnce’s spare time was absorbed in mystic studies, 
and he often intimated to Benedict that even 
spiritualism with all its wonders—which he freely 
admitted and professed to be familiar with—was 
but meat for babes compared with the deeper 
secrets he had mastered. In company with a 
few earnest students, he had at last solved the 
mysteries of the ancient Egyptian and Indian 
magics, and expected very soon to witdd their 
powers. 

As a beginning, however, he recommended 
spiritualism as suitable for a novice, and was 
always urging Benedict to attend a science of 
invitation, which appeared to be the sitting of 
several persons round a table awaiting the mani¬ 
festations, which were sure to come if you only 
waited long enough. Cloudesley was a bachelor, 
and sometimes did not know what to do with 
himself of an evening, so at last he agreed to 
attend one-of these invitation meetings—it was 
to be held next evening, the last night of the 
year, as it happened; and the result of which, 
hia friend assured him, would be his complete 
conviction. ^ 

Benedict was hardly so enthusiasRc at even this 
prospqct as was Mr Bince; but he went^ and a 
bitterly cold night it was, too—a frost, witli a 
keen north-east wind blowing. The seance lasted 
about two hours, the lights being turned low, 
although not out, while all conversation was held 
in subdued tones. Nothing was heard on this 
first night; but the more experienced disciples 
explained that it was hardly ever known for the 
! first night to be a success. There was no doubt, 
they said, from the powerful mediums present, 

' that in two or three sittings they would obtain 
favourable manifestations. 

The young man listened to this and a good deal 
moi’e of the same, but was quite wearied by the 
dull, useless waiting, not inclined to believe in 
anything more turning up, and by no means 
disposed to attend the rest of the series. He did 
not tell his friend Alfred this, as he knew it 
would hurt his feelings ; so, when they parted at 
a short distance from Cloudesley’s house, Mr Bincc 
promised to call for him on the next night, and 
predicted a brilliant success. Benedict answered 
with the best imitation of enthusiasm he could 
muster, and so they separated. 

The young fellow was heartily glad to get into i 
his own sitting-room, which, however, struck | 
rather chilly, for the fire had been allowed to i 
sink too low. Yet with his shudder at the cold I 
as he took off his coat, tliere mingled a shudder ! 
which was of relief at having left the dreary circle , 
wherein he formed parl^ and at having got clear 
from his friend’s mystic talk, of which, as he 
muttered, he had had almost too much for one 
dose. He threw a plentiful supply of coal upon 
the fire, at the risk of putting it out; as he did 
so, the dock of a neighbouring church sounded 
elevetu ‘Eight o’clock till eleven—three hours 
of pewndo,’ he muttered. ‘ They talk of meeting 
an hour later to-morrow, the conditions beii^ 
more favourable as the night advances. Let 
them meet i^^they like; they won’t meet me.’ 
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He lit his pipe, smoked in silence for a time, 
and thought deeply on the events of the evening. 
Whether he liked it or not, it was impossible for 
him to detach his thoughts from the subject, and 
his friend’s arguments, wild and even ridiculous 
as he had fancied them, recurred with added 
force. ‘But come what may,’ ho thought, ‘I 
will never mix myself up with such an absurd 
lot, or be led by any arguments which my reason 
tells me are crazy fancies.’ 

‘ Yes, you will,’ cried a voice. 

Thw was a strange interruption, for not only 
was Benedict certain that there was no one else 
in the room, but even if there had been, as lie 
had not uttered a syllable, the answer was actually 
to his thoughts. 

He was a man of firm nervc«, so was less 
startled than might have been expected. He 
turncil, and saw a stranger quietly sitting on a 
chair, so placed that he, Benedict, was between 
him and tne door, quite disproving the idea that 
he had just entered. 

‘You will believe in these p(*oijte,’ said the 
stranger; ‘and I will prove to you the truth of 
those tales of magic at wliich you have sneered. 
I am Zafiano, the Chinese Seer.’ 

‘In(h*ed!’ exclaimed Benedict, who at that 
moment fanned he had somewhere heard the 
name. ‘ But you do not look like a Chinaman ; 
I should have taken you for a Volunteifr.’ He 
seemed indeed to wear a kind of uniform. 

‘ Not like such Chinese as you know, perhaps,’ 
returned the visitor with a contemptuous smile. 

Benedict was not acquainted with many (’hinese, 
but this i-emark appeared to have great force. 

* 1 have not been in China for many tlioubands 
of years,’ resumoil the stranger. 

‘ For what ? ’ interrupted Benedict. 

‘My work,’ Zafiana went on, without liocding 
the question, ‘is in the West. It was I who 
worked most of the ellecLs which arc recorded 
in the Arabian Nyihts. As recorded, they are 
vulgarised; but they are all true, an(l much 
beyond them. I admire your doubts and your 
anxiety to see the truth, so 1 mean to make a 
convert of you. You will find it easy and plea¬ 
sant to become my disciple.’ 

‘I am not much of a spiritualist,’ returned 
Cloudesley; ‘and if you will excuse my saying 
so, I don’t care about being one.’ 

‘Tliat is the reason I am determined to have 
you,’ retorted Zafiana. ‘ Vou are poor, and wish 
to be rich—is it not so 1 ’ 

‘He is right there, however he knows it,’ 
thought Benedict, but lie might just as well have 
spoken aloud. 

‘Yes; I am right,’ said the stranger; ‘and I 
am hero to give you your wish.—l)o you sec this 
ring?’ 

Benedict was obliged to admit he did, it was 
80 prominently displayed on his visitors finger, 
although he had not before noticed it 

‘That ring is yours with all its powers. Yon 
have only to turn it—thus, and any wealth you 
wish for is yours. Put it on now.’ 

With some reluctance, Benedict allowed the 
stranger to fit the ring on his finger. 

* Now turn it and wish for a hundrea pdhnds.’ 

l^spite the objection Cloudesley entertained 

to %e whole proceeding, he couU not resist 
this suggestion—his yearly income -wi not much 


exceed this amount He turned the ring, wished, 
jtnd in an instant a pile of gold lay on the table 
at his elbow. 

‘ My eye ! ’ he ejaculated. 

‘ You are satisfied ? ’ asked Zafiana. * Then the 
ring is yours—on easy conditions.' « 

‘ No!—no conditions ! * exclaimed Cloudesley, 
who thought of the devil and Dr Faustus, with a 
score of similar legends. ‘I will not have any¬ 
thing to do with them.’ 

‘When I tell you the only condition is, that you 
never go into Na 77 Badoura Street, Islington,' 
said the visitor, ‘ you may judge for yourself what 
danger or hardship there is in iny ofl'er.’ 

‘ Jladoura >Street, Islington; I never heard of 
the place,’ returned Cloudesley, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

‘I knew you had not, so proposed this as the 
cosiest condition in the ^vorld.—Will you take the 
ring ? Unbounded wealth; a thousand years of 
life, youth, and health, m which to enjoy yourself 
—is it worth while, in exchange for these things, 
to say you will never go into a house you have 
never seen and never will see ? ’ 

*lt is!’ exclaimed Benedict. ‘The ring is 
mine I ’ 

‘'I’licn farewell.’ His visitor rose as ho spoke. 
‘You will never sec me again—unless, indeed, 
you go to No. 77 Badoura Street’ 

‘If I do’-began Cloudesley ; but his guest 

was gone ; the space where he had been standing 
was void. 

Somehow, Benedict did not feel surprised or 
overcome ; he seemed already to regard tne magic 
ring as a thing of ordinary life and experience. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to secure himself from 
the slightest risk of entering the forbidden house, 
by IcTiving London for good. He would go and 
live at Brighton, a town he was always fond of. 

lie gave up his situation, and secured^ hand¬ 
some apartments at the seaside. His mind must 
have been more affected than he had thought, 
for when he tried, he could hardly recall the 
processes by which these changes were accom¬ 
plished, and ho knew or cared nothing about 
the friends he had left behind him. Yet these 
latter came, as might have been expected, so often 
to see him at Brighton, that it was really like 
still living in the old circle. Tlioi great differ¬ 
ence was in his abundan<e of iwncy, which 
accumulated faster than he had Ay need of, 
RO that he found himself woiidei-mg why he 
called for it in such quantitiefi, and, moreover, 
what he should do witli it, as it was lying in 
piles about his rooms. 

He made up his mind at times to give a good 
part of this wealth to his friend Alfred Bmce, 
but could never carry out this intention. Some¬ 
thing always intervened, and Alfred came and 
went none the richer for his visits. 

Benedict was staggered, on opening his news- 

E one day, to see in bold typo the startling ' 
ng: * Dreadful Murder in Badoura Street i 
—Arrest of the Murderer.* Fascinated, he read 
on. It was all confused and blurred to his excited 
nerves; yet he could make out that the crime 
was of a wretched, commonplace character, shock¬ 
ing enough in itself, but with none of the features 
which make such incidents the fublic talk for 
weeks. 

‘ I am glad,’ thought Benedict, ‘ I do not even 
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know where Badoura Street is. But perhaps if 

I id, I should’- His unfinished reflection 

was one which often recurred. 

He paid occasional visits to London, but took 
care nevw to go into or even near Islington. 
.Yet the name naunted him, so that he wished 
the donor of the ring had never mentioned the 
place, but liad allowed him to take his chance, 
as, out of the mdlion or so of liouses in liondon, 
it was nearly impossible that he should have 
wandered into this Na 77 by accident He 
found himself speculating over and over again 
08 to what sort of a street this was, and fancying 
lie should like to see it from a balloon or other 
safe position. Uc thought about Badoura Street 
almost constantly, until be felt tliat it would be 
best for him to go and see it and liave done 
with it Yet he fought against the dangerous 
fancy, resolving sometimes that he would go to 
Australia or some other distant country, to break 
this habit of thought; when it suddenly became 
necessary for him to go to London to meet Ins 
friend Bincc. When there, some important busi¬ 
ness in which the latter was concerned required 
that Benedict should go to Islington. He did 
not completely underst^d the complicated busi¬ 
ness in which Bince was engaged, yet could not 
refuse to attend to it; and so, for the first time 
since that eventful night, and for years b(‘forc, 
he found himself in the great northern parish. 

It was impossible to avoid a wish to see Badoura 
Street, now that he was in the neighbourhood. 
He knew but little of Islington ; and in the vicin¬ 
ity of Badoura Street—for which he consulted 
a local map—he was an utter stranger. He deter¬ 
mined to walk across the end of the thorough¬ 
fare, and satisfy what he felt was his unreason¬ 
able, his absurd curiosity, by a single glance* down 
it; but to do even this, it was necessary that 
he should find the place. 

Such a confused labyrinth of streets and houses 
08 he now found himself amidst, he had never 
before seen. Dingy, dull, twisting streets—streets 
of which he could not see the end—streets where 
the houses overhung the paths and aptiroached 
each other until they touched : he marvelled that 
so obsolete a neighbourhood was allowed to exist, 
and felt afraid of losing his way in such a maze. 

No trace of Badoura Street could he find, 
although he prolonged his search until he was 
weary. He was annoyed with liimself for this 
perseverance, but could not give up the searchu 
At last, wi^ a mingled feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment at his want of success and relief at being 
unable to run into danger, he turned down a 
thoroughfare in what he had believed to be the 
immediate ■\’icinity of his quest, in order to regain 
what were to him more familiar districts. This 
was a long street, tolerably broad, but filled with 
poor houses and poltiy shops. He walked slowly 
through it, for ne felt tired, amusing himself 
with gazing into the shabby shops as he passed, 
when suddenly—for he had not noticed the dense 
black cloud which now seemed to rest on the 
tops of the houses—-a heavy rain-storm burst over¬ 
head. He was just in front of a small eating- 
house, so naturally stepped inside the doorway; 
and the proprietor-attracted, perhaps, by the 
appearance of^ person above the usual run of 
hia customers—came forward and civilly invited 
the stmz^^er to enter. « 


j Benedict, ndth thanks, complied, and soon got 
! into conversation with the shopkeeper, who was 
i not too busy for a possip. 

‘I have been in search of a street in this 
neighbourhood,’ said Cloudesley, * which I cannot 
find ; perhaps you may know it’ 

*I have lived here these ten ywrs,* replied 
the man; ‘ and I believe I know every inch 
of the parish. What street might you want 1 * 

‘ 1 have been looking for Ikdoura Streep 
answered Benedict, who was angry with himself, 
even whil(* he spoke, for introducing the subject. 
* I made sure it was somewhere about this spot’ 

‘ It waSf said the shopkeeper; * but there is 
no Badoura Street now. This was it’ 

‘This! J’Aw/’echoed Cloudesley. ‘Why, I saw 
tlie name written up, “ Boyal Princess Street.” 
How can ’- 

‘The name was altered in consequence of a 
dreadful murder—tlie Badoura Street murder, it 
WHS called, and you may have heard of it It 
gave the street a l)ad name, so the parish altered 
it; and now it is Royal Princess Street’ 

‘What an awful thing! What a narrow escape 
I have had!’ muttered Benedict, wlio found him¬ 
self turning actiuilly hot, not cold, at the idea. 
‘Your house, I see,’ he continued aloud, ‘is No. 
40. Were you near the house where?’- 

‘ O no,’ interrupted the man ; ‘ that was on the 
other |ide of the way. But numbers is no rule, 
sir, as tliey altered them too. This, for instance, 
used to be No. 77 ’- 

‘What!—77 !’ gasped Cloudc&Ic}’. He faltered 
hero, and his head and throat grew hotter. 

‘ 1 'ou don’t seem well,’ said the shopkeeper 
kindly. ‘ Step into this room and sit down ; 
there is no one in there.’ He opened the door 
of a back room as he siioke, and Benedict went 
in, the landlord closing the door behind him 
and leaving lam alone. 

The room struck Cloudesley as being almost 
stillingly warm, wdiile some smoke or mist rising 
at the fui-tlier end of the apartment made it 
obscure. He thought the place must be on fire, 
tlie heat w*as so great and the smoke so dense, 
although, strangely enough, it did not approach 
him. It was so unpleasant that, even though his 
brain was still reeling freni the shock he had 
experienced, he determined to leave. He thought 
the door w'as just behind him ; but he could not 
find the lock; and while he was feeling for this, 
and growing almost alarmed at the incident, his 
outstretclied hand was clasped by another, and a 
voice cried: ‘ So we meet in Na 77, then, after 
alll’ 

He knew the voice; he had never heard it 
since the night he had accepted the ling—knew 
the figure of Zafiana, who was standing close to 
him. 

This excited no surprise in Benedict, who now 
seemed to have been expecting to see him all 
along. His clasp wras hot, while the atmosphere 
of the room seemed to grow hotter and hotter. 
‘I cannot stay to talk to you,’ said the young 
man; ‘ I must go.* 

‘ You must go ! Ha, ha, ha!’ Zafiana laughed 
in exactly the tliree syllables in which all such 
beings havb kughed, in romance or on the stage, 
from time immemorial. Benedict had alwavs 
thought this a ridiculous conventionality ; biK. he 
now saw it founded on fact, and doubles 
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much experience. ‘You must goT repeated 
Zafiana. ‘Do you know that you are talking to 
your master 1—Give me the ring 

Without any action on the part of either, the 
ring hew from k^nedicfs hand, and at that 
moment the burning heat of the room became 
almost insufferable. 

‘ You have broken your agreement,* pursued 
the seer, ‘and must pay the forlcit’ 

‘■TOat forfeit?’ cried Benedict, growing des¬ 
perate. ‘ I agreed to no forfeit, and I will have 
nothing more to do with you.* 

‘Ha, ha, ha!* laughed Zafiana again. ‘You 
have lost the ring. The cofl'ers of gold and your 
splendid equipments have ere this wholly van¬ 
ished. You will meet me to-morrow night at 
nine o’clock; then you will know the rest of the 
penalty.’ 

‘ I won’t. I ’ll see you'- The rest of Bene¬ 

dict’s speech was lost in another mocking laugh 
trom the Chinese seer, who thrust his faite close to 
his victim’s; and his breath was so scorching, that, 
with a frantic effort, Benedict threw him off. As 
he did so, the room sank or melted away ; and in 
an instant the old familiar lines of his lodging at 
Brixton became visible, and he found himself 
sitting in front of his fii'c, which had burnt up 
to such a size and fierceness that he was|almost 
roasting. 1 

He pushed back his chair, drew a long wreath, 
and eti'ove to collect his thoughts. He looked at 
his hand—tlie ring was gone! But then he 
remeniberod it had not been there when he sat 

<lown, and if he had been to sleep- But it 

could not have been all a dream ’ How long had 
hi; been under the spell? What day, or month, 
or year, was it ?—Ah! There was his landlord 
coming in; lie was on late duty, being a railway 
clerk. 

Benedict hade him ‘good-night,’ and then, as 
calmly as he could, asked the date and the time. 

am surprised you should have forgotten the 
date, sir,’ returned his landlord cheerily from tlie 
hall: ‘it is half-past eleven on tlie last night of 
the old year.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Benedict.—‘Then it ia a 
dream,* he muttered ; ‘ but if ever I go again to 
any of these manifestations, why, I will be content 
lo have such another!’ 

In the nioming he received a note from Bince, 
urging him not to forget that night at nine ; a 
valuable medium had promised to come, a foreign 
gentleman, and he knew Benedict would be 
delighted to meet him. 

‘Shall I?’ muttered Cloudesley, whose thoughts 
at once reverted to Zafiana and Ms appoint¬ 
ment for that night. ‘ None of your ibreigners or 
mediums either, for me : I will go to the play.* 

And go to the play he did. It was rather 
cowardly on his part to do so, perhaps; but, 
seated in thd centre of a crowded pit, be felt he 
could defy any necromancer or seer. He went 
home in good spirits, having got over the dreaded 
hoar. 

The next day he saw his friend Bince, who was 
in ecstasies at the splendid results of the previous 
nigh^ and p^ticularly anxious to get* B^edict 
to witness their repetition on an early |>ccMion j 
but the latter said : ‘ My dear boy, JfovL are a 
trutluul fellow, so I will not dispiyue anything 
you say. I will admit you do see and hear au 


these things, but I do not think 1 could; I am 
not the light sort of fellow: my mind is not 
exalted enough. In any case, I do not mean to 
go again, for I never had such a nightmare os I 
got from your spirits, and* which was all I ever 
did get from them.* ‘ 

Never i^ain did Benedict Cloudesley go to a 
seance, and never again did the Cleese seer 
resent his ominous features to his gaze or utter 
is mocking laugh in his ears. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AKTa 
Three very intei'esting papers have lately been 
read before the Koyal Geographical Society. The 
first to which we call attention is that by Mr D. 
W. Freshfield, the Hon. Secretary, on ‘ The Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers of the Caucasus.’ Mr Fresh- 
field is well qualified to speak upon this subject ; 
for he was one of the early explorers of the alpine 
portion of this district, which he first visited more 
than twenty years back. Owing to faulty survey¬ 
ing, it has been stated, and is still stated in various 
text-hooks, that the glaciers of this region are few 
and unimpoilant; hut this, Mr Freshfield shows, 
is not the case. The Caucasus differs from the 
Alps in having no lakes; while the scenery, if 
less pictures^iue, is far grander in character. The 
atmosphere is pum, and the whole country is clad 
with forests, wliicli are brought up to the very 
veige of the snow and ice. Mr Freshfield main¬ 
tains that while the Alps are played out for pur¬ 
poses of discovery, the Caucasus offers a fresh field 
for the climber, as well as for the naturalist, the 
ethnologist, and geologist. He traversed one peak 
which was considerably over sixteen thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea-level, and he speaks in 
glowing terms of the grand view presented to him 
from that eminence. 

Another interesting paper has been read to the 
same Society by Mr Jolm Stearns, who, two years 
ago, undertook at his own expense a joumev of 
exploration through a comer of Brazil about which 
hilnerto little has been known. This district is 
situated in the valley of the Eio Doce, and al¬ 
though it is within two hundred and fifty miles 
of the ci^ of Rio de Janeiro, its natives are canni- 
hols. They still wander about without clothiim, 
and seem to be as little civilised as it is possible 
to imagine. They have no religion, and the only 
time that they seem to acknowledge a superior 
Power is when a thunderstorm bursts over them, 
when they throw fire into the air to appease the 
wrath of the Great Spirit The reason why this 
district has not benefited by civilisation is, that 
settlers have passed it by; for the river already 
named is useless for navigation on account of its 
being intersected by falls and rapids; moreover, 
hitherto, tribes of fierce Indians have inhabitea 
the dense forests by which the country is sur¬ 
rounded. It is probable that this neglected dis¬ 
trict may be opened up, now that tms explorer 
has made known so much about it Its chief 
product is rosewood, which we neej hardly say is 
of great value. 

The Ruby Mines of Burmak about which we 
have heard sp much since £he British annexation 
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of that country, formed the subject of another 
most interesting paper by Mr Rob^ Gordon, wh® 
surveyed the ruby-mining district, lying north of 
Mandalay, shortly after the annexation took place. 
He tells US that the mines are of three different 
' kinda The first consist of workings in veins of 
soft material which are found in the hard rock, 
which veins are due probably to volcanic action 
in past ages. The second class of mining is by 
washing, and may be compared in a less de^ee 
to the Iiydraulic mining carried on in Cali¬ 
fornia and other places, Jn this case the clay is 
cut into a thin slice w'ith an ordinary spade, and 
is then washed, so os to dissolve away &e softer 
material, and leave any precious stones that may 
be encrusted within it. No attempt however, 
has been made to employ water unaer pressure. 
The third class of minus may be regarded as tlic 
most important; these arc found in the lower 
lands of the valleys, where, at a depth varying 
from ten to thirty feet, there is found a layer of 
corundum. The lecturer could not give any 
information as to the future of the Kuby Mines ; 
but he said that with the careful handling which 
they were sure to receive under the new governors 
of the country, their mineral wealth could soon be 
rapidly developed. 

A German newspaper publishes a letter from a 
correspondent at l)resden which tells of alleged 
frauds at the noble Gallery of Paintings in that 
city. It is stated that of the several pictures 
recently purchased at high prices, some are mere 
copies, others are works of inferior artists, while 
some are simply foigerics. Sixteen years ago, the 
authorities, out of their share of the Prench war 
indemnity, were able to purchase eighteen pictures 
said to be by old masters. It is these uictures 
which have lately been condemned. At the time 
they were purchased, it was stated by tliosc who 
professed to know that the pictures were not worth 
the money asked for them, and that the reputation 
of the alleged artists appeared to be the standard 
that regulated the price instead of the ai-tistic 
value of their works. This lesson comes home 
to us in Britain, where an altogether fancy value 
is often attached to the name of a painter regard¬ 
less of the work which he produces. 

Dr Schliemann, whose reputation as a dis¬ 
coverer is already widely known, has commenced 
excavations at Rumleh, a place, it will be remem¬ 
bered, which was last brought into prominence 
by the events which followed the bombardment of 
Alexandria, a few years back. Tliese excavations 
ai-e in order to discover if possible the remains 
of the Palace of Cleopatra. The work has been 
continued to a depth of about fifty feet; but its 
progress has been much hindered hy local springy, 
^ijome stonework has already been discovered 
which is believed to belong to the building 
sought for, ^ 

already alluded to the circumstance 
that M. Pasteur 1ms proposed to exterminate the 
lubbits at the antipodes by the introduction among 
them of the epidemic known as hen-cholera. In 
the letter addressed by him to the Agents-general 
of Australia and New Zealand, ho not only fully 
explains his method, but he gives particulars of 
A r«narkable*experiment which at once shows 
Its efficacy. Madame Pommery, the well-known 
^mpagne grower, hod unfortunately been in- 
ducea to brew wild rabbits in an enclosed vine- 
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yard of twenty acres. In a short time they 
increased to the extent of a veritable pes^ and 
threatened destruction to the adjacent wine-vaults 
by their continual burrowing. In her distress 
the owner applied to M. Pasteur, who sent one of 
his pupils to the place armed with some recent 
‘culture* of the microbe of fowl-cholera. This 
was mingled with some food spread for the 
rabbity and was quickly consumed. On the 
following day, all the rabbits were dead, mostly 
dying in their burrows. Tliis mode of death, 
unlike that by poison or trap-methods, which 
have been largely adopted by the Austrtdian 
colonists, is said to bo quite painless. The animal 
affected wraps itself up in a ball and dies, ‘to 
all appearance in a paimess sleep.* 

A resident at Heme Bay was lately walking 
along the beach near that place wlicn he noticed 
a somewhat remarkable projection from a stratum 
of clay in the cliff. He at once saw that it was 
the fossilised remains of some animal, and with 
assistance removed it. It was found to be a tusk 
; of the hairy northern elephant, which measured 
fifty-seven inches in length, with a circumference 
of seventeen inches at its thicker end. 

The advent of a new musical instrument, 
especially if it promises to be of real use, is 
always an interesting event Such an instrument 
has lately been invented by M. Dietz of Brussels; 
it is called the Glaviharp, an<l, as the name sug¬ 
gests, it consists of a harp furnished with a claviei, 
or keyboard. The strings are of metal, furnished 
with an insulating covering, so as to give the 
tone of catgut strings, but without their liability 
to be affected by changes of atmoRjihcre. But the 
most important feature of the Claviliarp, and one 
in which it differs from all other keyboard instru¬ 
ments, is, that its strings arc not struck by hain- 
; incrs, but are pinched as by the fingers of a harpist. 
Skilled harpists are so few in number, and nioderu 
orchestration so often requires their presence, that 
a preat difficulty is often experienced in filling 
their places. The Glaviharp is intended to fill 
this gap, and there is little doubt that it will do 
so, more especially as it cun he played by any one 
accustomed to the pianoforte. At a concert in 
London recently, the capabilities of the new 
instrument iverc effectually demonstrated. 

In a German botanical journal, a new method 
of retaining the natural colours of flowers when 
tit under pressure for preservation has recently 
een publisncd ; it consists of dusting salicylic 
acid upon the leaves, and removing the powder 
with a brush wdien the petals are dry. Or the 
same acid may bo used as a solution, one part 
of acid to fourteen of alcohol. Cotton-wool or 
blotting-paper impregnated with the solution is 
laid above and beneath the flowers as they lie in 
the press. It is said that red colours in particular 
ore well preserved by this simple process. 

The administration of ammonia and other 
alkalies as a remedy for the stings and bites 
of venomous insecte has long been known, the 
theory of the treatment being the neutralisation 
of the acid poison. And as surely as autumn 
comes round, ammonia, soda, &c. are pointed to 
as coz^enient aids to the cure of wasp-stlngs. It 
is so seldom, however, that an authentic case of 
cure of snl^e-bite by such simple means coiqes to 
hand, that^e details of such a case, published in 
the Jndian^Medical Gcasette^ cannot rail to be of 
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interest. The sufferer was bitten in the hand by 
a small cobra, and the usual symptoms—inability 
to stand, gasping for breath—quickly set in. At 
the same time the hand and arm were much 
swollen. Permanganate of potash in powder was 
rubbed into the wound, and hypodermic injec¬ 
tions of ammonia diluted with w’ater were admin¬ 
istered at frequent intervals. The patient was also 
given draughts containing ammonia. Although 
apparently brought almost to the point of death, 
tlie man gradutmy took a turn for the better, and 
eventually recovered. 

Although wc have occasionally to deplore 
instances of individual bigotry or intolerance, we 
must all admit that the sure march of education 
has bad the effect of eradicating these faults 
from civilised nations to a very great extent. An 
instance of improvement in this respect is afforded 
by the recent decision of the Italian government 
to issue a new edition of the works ot Galileo at 
the expense of the state. We may remember that 
it was less than three hundred years ago that poor 
persecuted Galileo was forced by the authorities 
to do penance for publishing his opinions, and 
was made to declare that to be false which ho 
well knew to be true. The works will be pub¬ 
lished in about twenty-tive volumes, un(^r the 
auspices of the university of Padua, aud/conics 
will be presented gratis to the chief Ipublic 
libiuries of the Avorld. A better monunlcnt to 
the man who turned a telescope towards the 
heavens could hardly be iinagine<l. 

The great interest which has cd’ lute years been 
developed in the art of photography, mainly on 
account of the ease "W'ith wliicli moilorn methods 
can be practisctl by amateur workew, is evidenced 
by the number of iinportont Exhibitions whndi 
have taken place since the commencement of the 
year. Of these wc may mention those at Notting¬ 
ham, Gloucester, Dundee, Liverpool, and the most 
important of all, that at the Crystal Pohice, Syden¬ 
ham. This last has been so successful in every 
way, that it will probably be repeated next year 
upon A btill larger scale. In addition to these 
Exhibitions, there has been an important Con¬ 
ference of photographers in London, and a Photo¬ 
graphic Convention with its headquarters at 
Birmingham is to meet in a few mouths’ time. 

Some account of the poisonous properties of the 
yew have lately been published, from which it 
would appear that the poisonous qualities of the 
tree arc confined to the leaves. A very small 
quantity is fatal to the horse, the ass, and the 
mule ; but it requires a far larger amnimt in pro¬ 
portion to the si/e of the animal to kill the goat 
These observations may be new to many, but we 
may remind our readers that Gilbert White, of 
Selborno fame, was well acquainted with the 
poi.sonous nature of the tree, and gives several 
particulars concerning its action upon cattle. 

A new form of Letter-copying Book has been 
recently introduced, in which the use of water and 
brush is dispensed with. Jbe leaves of the book 
are so chemically prepared that they remain in a 
damp condition until after they have received the 
impression from the documents to be copied, when 
the moature dis^peare on the appucation of 
blotting-paper. The importance of* rafcaiiling 
copies of letters is known to all men qd business ; 
and*probably more will avail thenis^^es of that 
method of registering ^eir transcj'c&ona, when 
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they know that by this new plan the trouble of 
doing so is reduced to a minimum. 

* Mr Robert Irvine, Cwoline Park Works, Edin¬ 
burgh, has recently published, in pamphlet form, 
a paper which he read a short time before the j 
Society of Chemical Industry. This paper takes I 
the form of *A Note on the Action of bleaching** 
Agents upon Writing-ink as a Means of detecting 
Fraud.’ Mr Irvine has found that the age of 
written characters can be gauged to some extent 
by the action of a dilute solution of bleaching- 
powder, commonly known as chloride of lime, upon 
them. The newer the writing, the more quicKly 
will it disappear. This discovery will be of obvious 
use in suspected cases of alteration of old d(H:u- 
ments, for interpolations can by it be made conclu¬ 
sively evident. The pamphlet in question gives 
particulars of the method, as well as details of 
other (wpcriiucnts in the same useful direction. 

While different methods of dealing with that 
difficult problem, the disposal of the sewage of 
large towns, are constantly brought before the 
public, the sewers themselves give their own tes¬ 
timony, in the shape of evil-smelling and disease- 
bearing gases, that the present method of drainage 
is fraught with perils to health. Through every 
street-grating noxious effluvia are expelled, and 
nothing is <lone to remedy the evil. Keetiiig’a 
Sewer-gas Exhauster and Destructor is a simple 
appliance lor both ventilating tlicse unsavoury 
water-ways and for rendering the gases extracted 
from them innocuous. It consists of an upright 
pipe connected with the sewer, which for con¬ 
venience can be crowned with an ordinary street 
lamp. AVithin this pipe is a special form of gas- 
burner, capable of raising its metallic surroundings 
to an intense heat This burner in the first cose 
raises •such a draught that the gases from the 
sewer below are drawn into the pipe, and the 
heat from it then decomposes those gases into 
harmless products. Careml c.xperiment8 have 
sliown that the apparatus will do what is claimed 
for it at an expenditure of six cubic feet of coal- 
gas per hour, and that a single burner will effec¬ 
tually ventilate the sewers lor a radius of about 
two thousand feet. The cost of maintaining the 
system can thus be roughly estimated, but we have 
no information as to the expense of the original 
plant 

Mr Erode of (alasgow has patented a method of 
utilising coal-dust, or slack, which is said to afford 
a convenient and efficient form ot fuel. He mixes 
the dust with an adhesive solution made of water, 
ground-rice waste, and silicate of soda. The mass 
is well incorporated in a mixing-machine, and is 
then moulded into blocks. It is curious to note 
that fuel in block-form, although it has b€«n in 
use for a great many years on shipboard, has only 
\ery lately been employed in the domestic fire¬ 
grate. 

Mr Wighani, who is so well known as an 
authority on 'lighthouse illuminants, recently 
delivered a lecture on that subject to the Belfast 
Natural History and Philosophical Society. He 
was able to point to more than one lighthouse in 
Ireland where his gas system has been adopted 
with success. He pointed out how gas could be 
made to give as intense a light as electricity, with 
the advantage of possessing that predominance of 
red and yellow rays which are or such service in 
penetrating fog. In the course of his lecture he i 
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described several improvements whicli he had keepers, barmen, waiters, and others—ae are likely 
demised, including a method of doing away with to lead to a temptation to take frequent ‘glasses* 
chimneys round the burners* The plan consists He then compares the result with the death-rate 
in supplying under pressure a cylinder of air, of gardeners, printer^ farmers, drapers, and 
which encircles the flame and acts as a chimney warehousemen, who are kept away from such 
, to it • temptition. The difference between the figures 

Captain Doty, who has for some years been is fitartling and most suggestive, 
noted for the invention of one of the best lamps Two hundred and twenty-five pounds sterlii^ 
for burning mineral oil, has lately produced a for an ^g-shell seems to be rather an extravagant 
Gas-flame Lamp, or retort-burner light, which price. let that sum was paid only the other 
is likely to prove of great service to builders, day for an egg of the Great Auk. There is nothing 
railway contractors, and others, who require to beautiful about the egg, nor is carbonate of lime, 
illuminate large open spaces for temporary pur- of which it is composed, of any intrinsic value, 
poses. The apporatiM consists of a tank to But the Great Auk happens to be extinct, only 
I contain the oil, at the top of wdiich is a special sixty-seven shells are known to exist. Mr Stevens, 
form of burner for vaporising it. This consists the well-known London auctioneer, through 
of a coil of pipe through which the oil flows, whom the egg was sold, has informed us that 
which coil tmminates in a jet which is carried to the purchaser was a dealer. The inference, 
its base. An air-pump forms part of the apparatus therclore, is that the buyer expects to get a 
by which an initial pressure is put upon the still larger sum for hia investment. And lie is 
liquid in the tank. In starting the lamp, a little likely to do so, for \v’hcn the collecting croze 
tow saturated in oil is ignited within the coil, attacks a human being, lie thinks not of price so 
when the metal speedily becomes heated, and the long as he can claim possession of the coveted 
oil within ifraues as gas. From this momcmt, the thing. 

lamp is self-acting, the flame itself giving the Canon Bagot and others, both by voice and 
noceraary heat to the coil which surrounds it pen, have shown how the dairy interests of 
The consumption of three-quarters of a gallon of liuglai.d and Ireland mav be advanced by attend- 
oil per hour is said to give a flame of five hundred ing tc). many small details now neglected, and 
candle-power. The lamp is quite portable, and in how a) higher price may be secured for butter 
this feature lies its great value. ^ more Scientifically prepared. In this connection 

A correspondent of the Chicago Herald lias we mention what is called a ‘Baby Separator,’ 
recently published some interesting particulars of by the use of which twenty per cent, more butter 
his journeyings to^ the Asiatic empires, where he csvn be manufactured from milk than from an 
had gone some time back for the ])urpose of equal quantity separated by one of the old systems 
introducing the electric light. He found that his of setting, it was exhibited for the first time 
mission was warmly espoused by the Japanese, m England at the l^ondoii Dairy Show, where it 
and says that their principal cities are now was aw’ordod the Lord klayoi’.s Champion Cup. 
lighted by electricity. 'J'hc palace of the IVlikado Its price is 10s., and its bkimming capacity 
at Tokio is similarly lighted. Tlie Chifiese did is twelve gallons per hour. It is made to be fixed 
not seem so ready to avail tbemselves of the latest on a firm table or stand, and may be turned by 
advances in science, and liis success with them a young person, while the sepai’ation is as perfect 
was therefore not so pronounced. The Coreau.s, as that of the larger mfichincs. The larger Laval 
on the other hand, were eager to believe in any- separators, as now made, arc adapted to the 
thing boni of the United States, and welcomc<l requirements and the pecuniary resources of 
the new light. ^ The king’s palace "was illuminated every user. The iarmer or dairyman who has 
for the first time with three hundred lights on steam, gas water, or horse-power available, has 
the occasion of the birthday of his mothcr-in-Iaw, two machmes, of different jiriccs and capacities, 
ft festival not generally so much honoured in luoixi to choose from ; those who possess a steam-boiler, 
civilised communities. But the workmen rau an but fnul the use of an engine and gearing im- 
uncomfortable risk in placing the wires, for, by practicable or inconvenient, liave their wants 
the law of the country, no foreigner may look supplied by the new steam turbine separator, 
upon the features of the king and queen without wliich for motive-power requires nothing more 
suffering death. For this reason, they were carried than a small jet oi steam; and those who have 
to and from their labours in palanquins, while manual power only can toke their pick from 
trumpeters were sent before them to warn any three hand machines Tho i^^ents in this country 
loitering members of the royal family to get out for Dr Laval’s ‘Baby Separator’ are the Dairy 
of the way. ^ ^ Supply Co., Limited, Museum Street, London, 

ir j* article contributed to the Provincial We note in this connection that the recent 
Mcdwal Journal by Dr Ilarley, P.R.S., the prac- Report of the Departmental Commission finds 
uce of modemte drmking and its influence upon that there is a great loss to the country through 
health IB dealt with in a masterly manner. The its want of knowledge of the most effective modes 
moderate drinkers may be of dairy practice, and that to supply this want 
divided into two classes—namely, those who state aid is necessary.. They suggest the creation 
partake of stimulating beverages only at meal- of a n(*.w system of a^icultural education, to be 
Umes, and thore who indidgo in‘nipping’without gradually carried out, beginning by meeting the 
the same time partaking of food. He shows most pressing wants, and by engrafting practical 
the d^ger of the latter habit in inducing liver agricultural teaching on a limited number of 
and other orgamc complaints, by abstracting from existing 8(Sioola, and to proceed on a well-matured 
TOO Begistrar^enerols Reports the death-rate system, (fpable of future growth and extension, 
from such diseases—for those engaged in such The Comn^ion is strongly of opinion that in- 
occupabww—commercial travellers, Drewers, inn- creased faci^ies shoidd he given to agricultural 
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instruction in rural elementary schools; that a 
limited number of scholarships tor boys and girls 
should be instituted j and that further inducements 
should be offered to teachers to improve their 
qualifications for giving instruction in agriculture. 

THE NEW EL DORADO. 

Within the last two years two new towns have 
sprung into existence with a rapidity that is mar¬ 
vellous, considering the difficulties in the way of 
transport of the necessary materials for building 
purposes. Unlike the majority of towns of lapid 
growth of wliich one has often read, these two are 
not of American origin, but are situated in the 
Transvaal Free State, in South Africa. The older 
of the two is named Barberton, and is situated 
about thi’ee hundred miles to the east of Pretoria, 
the capital of the Transvaal; while the younger, 
Johaimesbcrg, lies between thirty and forty miles 
south-west of the same place. Both owe their 
rapid rise to the discoveries of gold which have 
been made in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The place where Barberton now stands was, two 
years ago, occupied only by a few miners and prf>- 
spectors, who had discovered rich gold-beiu’ing 
reefs after long search. The news of thef finds' 
soon became known throughout the wholw of the 
South African colonics, and a steady stAam of 
eager miners, speculators, and others, set fA The 
most popular way of reaching the new El Dorado 
from the Cape ('oloiiy was hy way of Kimberley, 
the terminus ot tin* Cajio Covernment Kailway, 
and thence by mule-wagon, a journey of some 
hundred.^ of miles, costing in the early days from 
twenty to thirty ]>ouiids. 

Rieh di.scovcries of gold continued to he made, 
and (Companies were fioatod in rapid succession. 
Biiilding.s of the roughest materials were ei’ccted, 
and were eagerly comiK*ted for, while large num¬ 
bers of persons had to put up with the accom¬ 
modation atforded by tents. 'J'^’ansport-iiders 
were, however, soon busily engaged in bringing 
up the ncccs.sary materials for building purpo-^cs, 
the cost of carriage from Kimberley ranging from 
fiiteen to twenty-five shillings per one hundred 
pounds. The town rapidly grew, and is now a 
handsome one, containing many buildings of brick 
and stone; while wood and corrugated iron have 
entered largely into the composition of most ol 
the smaller dwellings. The population at the end 
of last year was about eight thousand. 

Some months back Barberton passed through a 
rather severe c.ridis; for a time there was but very 
little work done on many of the roofs, nearly 
every one being busily engaged in dealing in the 
shares of the various Companies, which rose by 
leaps and bounds to many times their original 
value. This state of things could not, of course, 
go on for ever, and pi-ices of stock began to fall 
with the same rapidity as they had risen. For a 
time it looked ^ though the days of Barberton 
were numbered. Many peraons left for otlier 
places. However, machinery began to arrive 
from England; hard work was commenced in 
earaest^ and gold is now being obtJiined in quan¬ 
tities which are steadily increasing every month. 

Wliile all South Africa was talking a)f Barber¬ 
ton, prospectors had been busily engageif searching 
for ^old in other plac(*s; and aboujrthe end of 
1886 rumours of rich discoveries atiwhat is now 


Johannesberg began to be noised abroad. Numbers 
of persons made their way thither, and the town 
Degan to spring up. Luckily, however, before 
building had proceeded to any great extent, it 
was discovered that the main gold-bearing reef 
ran right through the heart of the site which had# 
been maiked out for the new town. Building on 
' such valuable ground was at once suspended, and 
a new situation fixed upon some few hundred 
yards away. Johannesberg grew rapidly j and tho 
population is now estimated at about eight thou- 
‘'and, which, for a place that, with tho exception 
of a few shanties and tents, ivas practically non¬ 
existent little over twelve months ago, is really 
marvellous. The cost of living at Johannesberg 
IS high, butter fetching tliree sliilUngs per poun^ 
cabbages two shillings each, eggs one pound per 
onti hundred, potatoes thirty-one shilling and 
onions twenty-five 8hilling«, per bag, ana other ' 
articles in proportion. Fodder is also expensive, 
green barley fetching t\V(*nty shillings, and oat- 
hay thirty shillings, per one hundred pounds. 

The output of gold from South Africa for the 
year 1887 was nearly a quarter of a million; and 
considering the short time that most of the Com¬ 
panies have been at work, this may be looked 
upon as Bati.sfactory. Tho yield for the present 
year will, it is estimated, reach one million 
pounds, but many talk of double that quantity. 

In conclusion, it may he as well to point out 
to persons who contemplate rushing oft to these : 
newly-discovered fields, that alluvial gold in pay- : 
able (luantities has not yet been discovered. Any ■ 
one, however, with a practical knowledge of gold- ! 
mining machinery and assaying who is prepared | 
to rough it for a time, might do worse than take 
his passage for the new southern El Dorado. 

THE WORLD. 

A T’l<\oroiisi>— oft with cToodcd bkics?, 

Tliat o'er tho ro'^obuds weep, 

Where little troubles take tho weight 
Of sorrows far more deep; 

Where loved tojs break in tiny hands— 

Sad 85 ’mbols of the time 
When hope siiall cheat, and joys dcjiart 
In Life’s swift-itassing piimc, 

A Battlefield where forces meet, 

And unseen hosts contend, 

Witli truces all so short, they seem 
With the wild strife to blond : 

Strife that loaves none of us unscathed, ! 

Where’er the mastery be; 

But who, till the Great Day, can tell 
With whom is victory ? 

A G RAVKYARD, where on every side 
Pale monuments arise. 

To show how brief is human life. 

How vain is all we prize. 

A Graveyard filled by memory, 

Where phantoms lightly tread, 

But each one points with finger raised 
To blue skies overhead. 

CAXUJ.A Croslakd. 


Printed and Published by W. k. R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, 3^ High Street, Edikbubgu. 
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ROBERT CHAMBERS 

Eoim 1832, Died 18S8. 


It is but five years since we bad the melancholy duty of recording 
in these pages the death of the founder of this Journal, Dr William 
Chambers. To the list of the departed must now be added that of the 
Journals latest conductor, Mr Robert Chambers. 

Mr Chambers, who was the eldest son of the late Dr Robert 
Chambers, had been associated with the w^rk of the firm—of wdiich ho 
was finally the head—for a pci-iod of thirjy-four j-cars. In all depart¬ 
ments of the firm’.s busino,s.s he took a keen and intelligent intere.st; 
but fi-oin ]iS7-‘!, when he and the late Dr William Chambers assumed 
between them the management of Chamhers's Journal, liis work for many 
years lay chiefly in this department, with the result of a gi'eat ami con¬ 
tinuous success. Mr Charles E. S. Chamber.s now .succeeds to hi.s father’s 
place in the business of W. & R. Chambers, as conductor of the Journal, 
and head of the firm’s various literary cntei'prises. 

The memory of the late Robert Chambers will long he cheri.shed by 
tlmse who were associated with him in the ■work of the firm, hi.s unvarying 
coui-tesy and kindliness of heart being manife.stod uniformly to all who 
came in contact with him. Of his goodno.ss and genero.sity to contributor.s 
and others, only those who worked with him can know; for ho himself 
conferred his favours without ostentation or publicity, always accom¬ 
panied by a few kindly words that made the gift the sweeter to the 
recipient. 

In literary matters, Mr Chambers possessed a rjuick and sound 
judgment, having something approaching to an instinct for the kind of 
literature required. Until within the last two years ho constantly 
identified himself with all the work of the firm—encyclopedic, educa¬ 
tional, and artistic; but since then the state of his health had rendered 
rest and quiet necessary for him. He passed away at his residence in 
Edinburgh ^n the evening of Friday, 23d March. 
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DOWN GOYDEN POT. 

Av articlo appeared in Chawh^rs^s Journal for 
October 18, 1880, cnlitlod ‘ Cave-liimtiiig in York¬ 
shire,’ where reference was made to a scries of 
f'averns and Bubterrancan watercourses Iwhich 
honeycomb the limestone hills at the ifead of 
KiJderdale, and especially to a curious .tatural 
tunnel in which the river !N’idd flows for nearly 
three miles, known as Goyden Pot. No one has 
ever succeeded in following the stream from 
w'hcre it disappears under Jleggarmote Scaur to 
the point at whicli it appears again from out of 
the hillside just under the Vicarage below Loft- 
liousc; at least there is no record of such a feat, 
though tradition tells of a duck which once made 
the passage, but with the loss of all its feathers. 

Thrice have two of us explored this awesome 
aqueduct of nature’s engineering, hut each time 
with comrades less enthusiastic in cavem-work 
tlum ourselves, whose ardour cooled after experi¬ 
encing the pleasures of scaling rocky points in 
scmi-darknesa, and wading deep in rushing water, 
with numbed feet, against which sharp pebbles 
roll. And so, when we determined to celebrate 
the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee by a resolute 
attempt to penetrate to the farthest possible point 
in this famous and weird Pot, we decided to do it 
alone, unhampered by companions of any sort. 
Therefore did we betake ourselves to the little 
village of Lofthouse, w’hich stands towards the 
head of Niddeidale (or Nethcrdale as old authori¬ 
ties have it), some seven miles above the quaint 
market town of Pateley Bridge, and tliere, in its 
one inn parlour, gird ourselves for our task. 

* We’ were—the * Captain,’ a stalwart officer in 
the local rifle corps, a dalesman born and bred— 
and the ‘ Skipper,’ a roving member of the Boyal 
Canoe Club, who follows his Captain, ‘ Bob Boy ’ 
Maegregor, in a fondness for adventures under¬ 
ground. 

‘ Well! ye be noan pretty, but ye loike 
work,* is the greeting of the buxom liosass of the 
Kin^i Arms as we descend into the sNme-flagged 
kitchen, which has just been ‘weshed^'and is now 


receiving the finishing touches at the hands of an 
artistic if snub-nosed maiden, who is marking it 
over with bold flourishes and strange winding 
devices in red ochre. And we mean ivork too; 
and so, liaving donned rough canvas trousers, 
blouses, and miners’ hats, witli candles galore and 
stout rope, march forth. 

Clear of the village, our path runs down to, 
and crosses a rocky gorge by a footbridge, whose 
rough parapets are covcrc<l with soft velvety 
moss, anil tiien turns off to the right, tlirough 
fields skirting a long reach, where the rivulet is 
sunning itself before diving under the bridge. A 
lovelier walk than the one before us it would 
indeei^ be hard to find. A soft westerly wind 
whisijers in the j)ine copses whicli stud the hill¬ 
side to right, and sends the shadows sailing up 
the slopes to left, until, like Rlups reaching the 
open sea, they disappear westward over the great 
lone moor.**, whore the heather and the ling 
shimmer in the heat, and the plaintive plovers 
call ‘peewhit’ The fresh luscious grass springs 
at every step, in which the cattle feed knec-deep, 
lashing their tails amongst the buzzing seek¬ 
ing the shade ol the rough limestone walls which 
divide the meadows, and through ^hich the path¬ 
way leads by the narrowest of stile.**. Ami then 
the glories of the streamlet itself, whoso sweet 
music, never dying, alternately grow.s softer and 
then more loud as it cliattcrs over ridges of white 
pebbles, or slides past a face of rock which dips 
into its cool depths; whilst now and again the 
symphony is broken by noisy plunging, as its 
waters leap in glittering cascades down tiny fern- 
fringed cliffs, or rush sobbing over mossy shoots 
into deep pools and foam-flecked reaches. Water- 
ou.sels dip and twitter, and swallows circle round 
and round ; and suddenly a gorgeous kingfisher 
darts out, Ilia blue and scarlet plumage gleaming 
like a tiny rainbow, as we reack Limley, a lonely 
little farmstead, surrounded by wfcne walls on three 
sides, and by the stream, or ‘beck’ as the local 
terra is, on the fourth. A great bA'king answers 
the click of the gate as wc enter the foldyard, and 
a couple of sheep-dogs dash furiously at us. 
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‘Come hoam, wilt’a, Lassie; doon wi’ ye, Bob, 
ye senseless barns!* scsreams a comely wenclj, 
coming to tbe door; then recognising the Captain, 
adds: ‘ Coom itf wi* yc; t’ maister *s sledding 
a hay.* ' 

' Declining the proffered hospitality, we pass the 
end of the house and cross the now almost dry 
bed of the stream by a line of * hippen-steans,* 
just below the spot where an iron spring flows in, 
staining the stones a rusty red. A hundred yards 
farther we turn a corner, and there, right in front, 
is a quarry-like cliff, pierced by an arched open¬ 
ing a few feet below the surface of the ground, 
which falls away like a deep rockbouud basin. 
This is the main entrance to the famous 
Q(^den Pot. 

Except in very wet weather, this opening is 
idways dry, for the stream sinks into the liillside 
at a spot a quarter of a mile higher up the valley, 
called Manchester Hole. But after heavy rains, 
the swollen river cannot all get away there, and 
then it comes down, and leaps as of yore over this 
basin-lip straight into the Pot, making a pretty i 
fall before it is lost in the dork passage within. 
When the ‘ floods are out,' the scene is comi>lcteIy 
changed, and even this capacious mouth cannot 
swallow the torrent, which rages and daslics its 
muddy Traters down, filling completely, and often 
overflowing, its ancient above-ground course; and 
then, a grim swirling at this cliff-face alone marks 
where a portion of the Nicld is being sucked 
into Goyden Pot, to choke its cavenis roof-full. 
A cold air blows stejwlily \;p from the dark dis-: 
tance as we enter the cave, and a thin mist clings 
to its damp sides, where the gleam from th<3 day¬ 
light catches it. Boots are replaced by canvas 
wadiug-shoes, two candles lighteil for service, 
and the remainder pocketed as reserve store, and 
then, with a last look at the bright world 
outside, we commence the descent. A nmlfled 
roar fills the wild cavern like a longdrawn 
groan ; and as we clamber onw'ard and hear 
the noise grow louder, we realise 6omc^vbat 
the old Norse Sagoman’s story of the descent of 
Baldur into the realms of Ilela. 

For the first couple of hundred yards, the 
T^eage is roomy, and the rough boublers present 
little obstacle to an experienced cave-hunter, and 
ladies even can without difficulty follow it, until 
a sudden turn opens into a great chamber, and the 
path drops abruptly into a seemingly bottomless 
abyss, in which a stream of water is falling some¬ 
where in unseen space. But we are bent on more 
than merely gazing into this black vault, so make 
for a hollow half filled up with rubbish, leading 
into another passage which winds along to the 
opposite side of the ‘Great Chamber,' and ends in 
another sheer descent into darkness. Here the 
rope is fixed to a jutting point, and the Skipper 
disappears into the black gulf, and is within 
Bi^ht of the bottom, faintly discernible in the 
flickering light of his waving candle, when his 
huid^ slippery with tallow, suddenly lose hold of 
the line, and next instant he is embracing, not 
bis mother-earth^ut tbe putrid carcases of two 
defunct sheep which have lain a long time in 
this odoriferous comer. Another moment, and 
4ha Captain cbmes d6wn with a run, and a mighty 
‘Ugh!' as he finds his feet Together, we 
Bcmuble up and flee the scene, and with all 


speed light up our trusty pipes; and as we puff 
great clouds of fragrant ‘honeydew’ into each 
other’s faces, we bless the memory of brave Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and vow we will eschew (braxy) 
mutton in the future. At one end of this 
chamber there is a fine cascade, where the water 
I from Manchester Hole comes leaping down some 
thirty feet or more; and though the dry weather 
has lessened its volume, yet we get a good douche- 
bath as vre pass behind it. Foaming its way over 
the rock-strewn floor, the river crosses the cavern, 
and then plunges down a long lofty passage. 
Upon a subsequent visit, a few weeks later, a less | 
perpendicular descent was discovered at the j 
extreme end of this Great Chamber; and Hwa i 
bonnie maidens frac ower the Border’ actually ! 
accompanied us to the edge of the rushing water. 
Scramblitu; gallantly over the rough rocKS with 
tallow-bespatt<‘ring candles in hand, and fearlessly 
dropping into black abysses, their ready pluck 
quite won our hearts, but, alas, woefully damaged 
their gowns and gear. Stepping into tlie stream, 
we follow it down many a swirling run and over 
rocky steps, wondering to find how warm its 
waters, knee-deep, are. 

A loud shout makes the Skipper turn hastily to 
wheref the Captain’s stalwart figure is clinging to 
a glistening rock over which tin* Nidd leaps in a 
white 'nirve, whilst he points frantically in the 
dim light to the pool below. Thu packet of 
candles has fallen from his pocket, and six com¬ 
posites are tossing in tlie rush of •waters! Despe¬ 
rately do we grab at three, ami save them; but tiie 
others elude our eager grasp, and voyage onward, 
perhaps to float out with the freed river and 
dance down the Dale; perhaps condemned to 
slowly dissolve in some sullen deep, or to catch 
in some over-dark cranny—but never now, alas, 
to light ns on our way, either in advance or 
retreat; therefore, it lichoves ns to husband our 
remaining stock, for a struggle back up this wind¬ 
ing water-fretted channel in pitch darkness would 
be no joke. It is wonderful what ghostly objects 
seem to loom out of the gloom os the caudle-rays 
arc thrown around, and how fancy makes ghastly 
corpses of the strangely worn stones which lie 
about at every bend and turn ; gnomish eyes glare 
fiercely out of deep comers, ana sobs and moans 
seem to fill this weird solitude with painful life ; 
and our own voices rouse unearthly echoes, and 
sound unnatural in the awful darkness. 

But we arc too eager to get on to let such 
uncanny thoughts have play, and bend after bend 
is tume<l and left behind. And now the passage 
widens, but unfortunately grows lower and lower, 
and in a few moments heads are stooped, and then 
shoulders. *lt will get higher in a few yards,' 
foretells the sanguine one ; but, alas, like many a 
Weather-Forecast, the prognostication comes not 
true, for already we are bent double, and the roof 
is still descending upon us. It is no good shirk¬ 
ing it; if we arc to follow the stream farther, we 
must crawl I So, down we get on to all-fours, or 
rather all-threes, for one hand is wanted to hold 
the candle, and splash on for ten yards, and then 
the Skipper sinks level with the stream, and 
turning on his side, wriggles ahead ; the Captain 
following* suit, lets his light dip under water, 
necesBit^dng a halt and a backward wrigglin<; 
until theVadeFs candle can be reached ovrr his 
shoulder. \ 
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Progress is now very slow, for we are constantly 
getting wedged fast between the roof and the 
floor; but we push on somehow, crawling along 
in the very stream itself, with the water running 
merrily over us, and constantly putting out our 
lights m turn with a mischievous ephish. Twenty 
yards more of this amphibious advance, and we 
stop. 

we are really beaten at last, and cannot get a 
foot farther, for the roof and the water meet, 
where a big gravel-bed chokes up the whole 
passage, into which the stream sinks; for a 
very tWn sheet of it only can find its way over 
the bank. It is certainly very disappointing to 
be thus stopped; but we have at least proved 
that much spade-work is necessary before any 
human being can pass this block, and wo have 
got to the farthest point we possibly can at 
present in Goyden Pot. So we toast our Sove¬ 
reign Lady Victoria in whiskiecl water, and there 
lying picturesquely in mid-stream, we lift up our 
voices and sing God mre the Queen. 

Tlie retreat i.s decidedly more uncomfortable 
than the advance, for, crawling up stream, the 
water meets our resisting, pusliing bodies, and 
foams gleefully over slioiilders and down necks. 
At last we reach higher regions. The luxury 
of sbuiding upright again is soiiiethingif inde- 
Bcribable, and quite uru'calisablc by thos^i who 
have never spent an hour imitating the -move¬ 
ments of a serpent oj- an cel. We arc to 
have some rew-ni'd for our venture after all, for 
in passing a rocky cliff, we espy a letlg(‘, and 
beyond, a black band, which betokens another 
passage ; and scrambling up some twelve feet, 
we find a low opening, nearly filled with soft 
mud. Sliding over it, we are in a winding 
cavern which turns away to the southward, 
gradually rising foot by fool, following this ! 
for some distance, we mtcU the sound of trickling ■ 
water, and come suddenly into a most curious | 
place. ^ To tlie right, the cavern rises; and 
clambering over n great heap of branches, stones, 
and flood-debris, wii are at the bottom of an 
almost circular shaft, which goes sheer up like 
a huge chirnnev, and down whoso sides water 
is running and sparkling in the feeble rays 
from our candles. This is evidently a capacious 
rain-spout, where, in wet weather, the water 
plunges from the upper ground j and though 
no glimmer of daylight is visible, yet it shows 
unmistakably that ‘swallow’ and ‘pot’ holes 
are formed by the surface of the land above 
falling in. At the bottom, this shoot turns like 
a corkscrew through an archway, and our lights 
aro reflected under like two stars, in a black¬ 
looking pool some distance below us. Slipping 
down over a slimy slant of rock, we see a cavern, 
lofty but narrow, without any floor but the 
water. ^ An old rail-post, washed liit-her by some 
flood, 16 lying against the little cape on which 
we ^ l^rcned; and by its aid the depth is 
found to be a yard at the edge, so down into the 
^ol the Skipper drops. ‘ 0 Jupiter, it’s cold! ’ 
Unlike the main stream, warmed by days of 
hot sun before it leapt into Goyden, this water 
must have been here long months, for a moment’s 
examination shows that there is no cuA’en^ and 
w ^ ®®^1 Bubterrap'fen lake. 

on waist-deep, a point of wall -4 reached; 
and beyond, the cavern opens out, aiid hongs, a 


great vaulted dome, over the turgid pool, which 
suddenly deepens tiU the rail will not oottom. 

Are we to swim across or not 1 is the question 
earnestly debated, and finally negatived, not by 
ourselves, but by want of ^dles. We have only 
one spare one—just enough to ensure our return* 
to the outer world—and no matches (the water- 
crawl having effectually spoilt our supjdy), with 
which to relight, if by chance we should aip our 
lights under when swimming. So we scramble 
up out of the frigid bath, and ruefully toke a 
last look at the mysterious pond. In all 
I)robability, this is one of many chambers of 
Goyden Pot, and its only outlet is the passage 
we went up. In floods it fills, and then the 
waters rise, and overflowing, rush down the 
passage to join the main stream in the Pot; 
whilst, when the season is dry, there is only a 
<leep pool in the hollow. Of course, it is possible 
that there is an outlet at the farther end, like 
the opening we entered it by, though the utter 
absence of any current seems to render this im¬ 
probable. But this point will be thoroughly 
investigated in our next venture. 

Once more in the Great (Jharnher, we explore 
it carefully, in hopes of finding some way up 
to a tunnel which comes into it on the north 
side, a yard from llui roof ; but our search is 
fruitless; so, resolving to bring a light ladder 
some future <iay—though how to get it down 
the winding passage will be a puzzle—we make 
for the rop(', which hangs like a white streak 
against the black rocks, and hand over hand 
go up, and stand once more at the end of the 
gallery, and leaving a candle-end burning at the 
place of descent, steer for the upper main cavern. 
For some inonicnts we cannot find the way ou^ 
so filleil up with gravel is it; and we begin ta 
half fancy we must have made a mistake and 
taken the wrong turn; but a second careful 
search shows the opening, and we speedily 
scramble through, and then turn down for the 
head of the cascade. 

Here we find a new state of aflaire, for, instead 
of boldly springing over the edge of the preci¬ 
pice, the water has forced its way through the 
floor, leaving a bank across the line of its old 
leap. On examination, this is found to consist 
of shingle, held in position by a great tree> 
which some flood lias carried down and wedged 
like a dam across the channel, to catch and 
hold everything which the stream washes against 
it; and the water itself, headed bock by it^ bos 
made a way down a fissure in the limestone. 

The sun is sinking in a purple sea qf cloud os 
we come out into daylight, and the scent of 
new-mown hay is wafted on the rising breeze as 
we climb the bank of the dry channel and set 
out in the hazy evening, homeward-bound. 

Thus a fourth attempt to get through Goyden 
has failed, and the question we now discuss iUi, 
can it ever he done? The results of this last 
venture are, it must be owned, rather discourag¬ 
ing. Evidently there is a large deposit of gravel 
spread over a considerable distance, which every 
‘fresh’ adds to ; and when we eame to think that 
no fiood-debris of any moment is washed out 
at the lower openings below Lofthouse, and that 
tlierc are no bars or shingle-beds* formed near 
these outlets, we are led to fear that for a lon^ 
length somewhere the subterranean passage is 
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pretty effectually blocked. Perhaps it is even 
silting up; and a succession of heavy floods mgy 
in coming years so choke the channel that the 
Nidd, instead of diving out of sight for nearly 
lliree miles, will onc<^ more roll its brown waters 
along its ancient bed in the oj«n day between 
osh'iringed banks and limestone scaurs. Be this 
03 it may, it will take more than another ex- 

f loration to satisfy us that the passage of Goyden 
'ot is impracticable; and until the new-found 
subterranean lakelet is proved to have no secoml 
outlet, we still cherish the hope of lieing'able to 
follow the river Nidd throughout its three miles 
of liiddeu passage. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

Bv Gbant Allen*, Atrnon or ‘ !>• Ai i. Sji etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—EVENTS MAUCH. 

‘Papa is still in Scotland,’ Winifred wrote to 
Hugh, ‘slaying many grouse; and mamma and I 
have the place all to ourselves now, so we’re 
really having a lovely time, enjoying our holiday 
immensf/i/(though you’re not We), taking down 
everything, and washing and polishing, and re¬ 
arranging things again, and playing havoc with the 
household gods generally. U'e expect jiapa back 
on Friday. His birds have preceded him. I do 
hope he remembered to send you a brace or two. 
I gave him your town address before lie lelt, with 
vmj special directions to let you have some ; bul, 
you know, men alwajs forget everything. A'^ 
soon as he comes home, he’ll make us take our 
alterations all down again, which will be a horrid 
nnisance, for the drawing-room does look so per¬ 
fectly lovely. We’ve done it up exactly as you 
recommended, with the sago green plush‘-for the 
old mantcl-pieco, and a red Japanese table in the 
dark comer; and I really think, now I si'c tlio 
effect, your taste’s simply exquisite. But then, 
you know, what else can you expect from a 
distinguished poet! You always do eveiytlung 
beautifully—and I think you’re a darling.’ 

^ At any other time this naive girlish ap})recia- 
tiou of his decorative talents would have plen.sed 
and flattered Hugh’s susceptible soul; for, l:)cing 
a man, he was of course vain; and he loved a 
pretty girl’s approbation dearly. But just at that 
moment he had no stomach for praise, even though 
it came from Sir Hubert Stanley ; and whatever I 
faint rising flush of pleasui’e he might possibly 
have felt at his little flancc^’s ecstatic admiration 
was all crushed down again into the gall of bitter¬ 
ness by the sickening refrain ol her repeated post¬ 
scripts; ‘ No further news yet from poor Elsie.— 
Has she written to you ? I shall be simply 
if I don’t hear from her soon. She can neia' 
mean to lijavc us all in doubt like this, I’m j 
going to advertise to-morrow in the London 
papei^ If only she knew the state of mind she 
w^ plunging me into, I ’m sure she’d write and 
relieve my suspense, which is just agonising, —A 
kiss from your little one; in the comer hei'e. Be 
• sure you kiss it where I’ve put the cross. Good- 
nigh^ darling Hi^h.—Yours ever, Winipeep.’ 

Hugh flung the letter down on the floor of his 
chamben in an agony of horror. Was hi.s crime 
to pursue mm thus through a whole lifetime ? 
Was he always to hear surmises, conjectures, 
speculations, doubts, as to what on earth had 


become of Elsie? Was he never to be free for 
a single second from the shadow of that awful 
pursuing episode? Was Winifred, when she 
became his wedded wife, to torture and rack 
him for years together with questions and hesita¬ 
tions about the poor dead child who lay, as he 
firmly and unreservedly believed, in her nameless 
grave by the lighthouse at Orfordness?—There 
was only one pos.sible way out of it—a way that 
Hugh shrank from almost as much os he shrank 
from the terror and shame of exposure. It was 
ghastly: it was gruesome : it was past cndiirauce ; 
but it was the one solitaiy ivay of safety. He 
must ivrite a letter from time to time, in Elsie’s 
handwriting, addressed to Winifred, giving a ficti¬ 
tious account of Elsie’s doings in an imaginary 
home, away over somewhere in America or the 
antipodes. lie must invent a new life and a new 
I life-histoiy, under the Southern Cross, for poor 
dead Elsie: he must keep her alive like a char¬ 
acter in a novel, and spin her fi*esh surroundings 
fi*om his own brain, in some little-known and 
inaccessible quarter of the universe. 

But then, what a slavery, what a drudgery, 
what a perpetual torture 1 His soul shrank Irom 
the hideous continued deceit To have perpetrated 
that Liie old tatal forgery, in the first li*esh flush 
of tett'or and remoi>e, was not perhaps quite so 
wick^, quite so horrible, quite so soul-destroying 
; as this new departure. He had then at least the 
poor lame cxcu&«^ of a pressing emergency ; and it 
was once only. But to live a life of consistent lying 
—to go on fathering a 2 >crcnni{d fraud—to forge 
]ir(‘.tende(l letters from mail to mail—to invent 
a long tissue of successful falsehoods—ami that 
' about a matter that lay nearest and dearest to his 
I own wounded and remorseful heart—all this was 
I utterly and wholly rejuignaut to Hugh Massinger’s 
I underlying nature, feet aside the wickedness ami 
; baseness of it all, the poet was a proud and sensi¬ 
tive man; and lying on such an extended scale 
was abhorrent to his soul from its mere ignominy 
and .'esthetic repulhivencss. He liked the truth : 
he admired the open, frank, straightforw'ard way. 
Tortuous cunning and mean subterfuges roused 
his prolouudest contempt and loathing—when he 
saw them in others. Up till now, he had enjoyed 
liis own unquestioning pelf-rcspect. Vain and 
shallow and unscrupulous as he was, he had 
hitherto basked serenely in the sunshine ofdiis 
own personal approbation. He had done nothin" 
till lately that sinned against his private and 
peculiar code of morals, such as it was. His pro¬ 
posal to Winifred had, for the first time, oiKjncd 
the sluices of the gi^at unknown within him, and 
fathomless depths of deceit and crime were ivclling 
up now and crowding in upon liini to drown and 
obliterate wdiatever spark or scintillation of con¬ 
science had ever been his. It was a hateful sight 
He shrank himself from the effort to realise it 

And Wan'en Relf know all! That in itself was 
bad enough. But if he also invented a continuous 
lie to palm off upon Winifred and her unsuspect¬ 
ing people, then Warren Relf at least would know 
it constantly for what it was, and despise him 
for it even more profoundly than he despised 
him at present All lhat»was horrible—horrible 
—horrilne. Yet there w(w one person whose 
oiiinionllniattered to him far more than even 
Warren^elfs—-one person who would hate and 
despise imh a deadly hatred and an utter scorn 
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the horrid perfidy of his proposed line of conduct 
That person was one with whom he ate and drank 
faniili^ly every day, with whom he conversed 
unreservedly night and morning, with whom he 
lived and moved and had his being. He could 
never escape or deceive or outwit Hugh Massinger. 
Patrice quis exsui se quoque fudt ? Hugh Mas¬ 
singer would dog him, and follow his footsteps 
wherever he went, with his unfeigned contempt 
for so dirty and despicable a course of action. 
It was vile, it was loathsome, it was mean, it 
was horrible in its ghastly charnel-house false¬ 
ness and foulness; and Hugh Mussiugcr knew 
it perfectly. If he yielded to this last and lowest 
I temptation of Satan, he might walk about hence¬ 
forth with his outer man a whited sepulchre, 
hut within, he w'ould be lull of dead men's bones 
and vile imaginings of impossible evil. 

Thinking which things definitely to himself, in 
his own tormented and horrified soul, he—sat 
down and wiotc another foiged letter. 

It was a hasty note, written as if in the hurry 
and bustle of dei)arture, on tlie very eve of a 
long journey, and it told Winifred, in rapid 
geuci-al terms, tliat Elsie was just on her way to 
the Oontineut, cn route for Australia—no nialtcr 
where. She would join her steamer (nl line 
mentioned) under an assumed name, perhaps at 
Marseilles, jicrhaps at Genoa, perhajis at Naples, 
perhaps at Brindisi. L'seless to dream of tracking 
or identifying her, She was going away from 
Englainl for ever and (ver —this last umlerliuod 
in teminine fashion—and it would bo quite liope- 
le''8 for Winifred lo clierisli the vain idea of 
seeing her again in this world of ini.'-fortuiics. 
Some day, perhaps, her conduct would be ex¬ 
plained and vindicated ; for the present, it inu^t 
sullice that letters sent to her at tlic address 
as before—the porter's of the Cheyne Row Club, 
though Hugh did not specifically mention tliat 
fact—would finally reach her by piivate arrange¬ 
ment. Would Winifred accept the accompaiiyiug 
ring, and wear it always on her own finger, 
as a parting gift Irom her afTeclionate and mis¬ 
understood friend, Elsie ^ 

The ring was one from the little jewel-case 
he had stolen that fatal night fr<un Elsie’s bed¬ 
room. Proioundly as he hated and loathed him¬ 
self for his deception, he couldn’t help stopping 
h^-way through to admire his own devilry of 
cleverness in sending that ring back now to 
Winifred. Notliing could be so calculated to dis¬ 
arm suspicion. Who could doubt that Elsie was 
indeed alive, when Elsie nob only wrote letters 
to her friends, but sent with tliem the vi'iy 
jewelry from her own fingers as a visible pletige 
and token of lier identity?—Besides, he really 
wanted Winifred to wear it; he wished her lo 
have something that once was Elsie’s. He w'ould 
like the woman he was now deceiving to be linked 
by some visible bond of memory to the woman lie 
had deceived and lured to her desti'uction. 

He kissed the ring, a hot burning kiss, and 
wrapped it reverently and tenderly in cotton- 
wooL “piat done, he gummed and stamped the 
letter with a resolute air, crushed his hat firmly 
down on his head, and strode out with feverishly 
long strides from his rooms in Jermyn*StAet to 
the doubtful hospitality of the Cheyne B^w. 

WBuld Warren Relf be there agai'^, he won¬ 
dered ? Was that man to poison half London 


for him in future ?—Why on earth, knowing 
the whole trath about Elsie—knowing that Elsie 
W’as dead and buried at Orfordness—did the fellow 
mean to hold his vile tongue and allow him, 
j Hugh Massinger, to put rfibout this elaborate 
fiction unchecked, of ner sudden and causeless * 
disappearance ? Inexplicable quite ! The thing 
was a mystery; and Hugh Massinger hated 
mysteries. Ho could never know now at wliat 
unexpected moment Warren Relf might swoop 
down upon him from behind with a dash and 
a crash and an explosive exposure.—He was 
working in the dark, like navvies in a tunnel. 
—Surely the crash must come some day 1 The 
roof must collapse and cnish him utterly. It 
was ghastly to wait in long blind expectation 
of it. 

The forged letter still remained in his pocket 
uuposted. He passed a couple of pillar-boxes, 
but could not nerve himsell up to drop it in. 
Some grain of grace within him was lighting 
hard even now lor the mastery of his soul. He 
shrank from committing himself irrevocably by 
a single act to that despicable life of ingrained 
deception. 

In the smoking-room at the club he found 
nobody, fiir it was still early. He took up the 
Timcs^ which he had not yet had time to consult 
that morning. In the Agony Column, a familiar 
conjunction of names attracted his eye as it moved 
down the outer sheet. They were the two names 
never out of his thouglits for a moment for the 
lust fortnight. ‘Elsie,’ the advertisement ran 
in clear black type, ‘ Do write to me. I can 
stand this fearful buspenso no longer. Only a 
lew lines to say you arc well. I am so fiightened. 
Ever yours, AVinifked.’ 

He Kiid the paper down with a sudden resolve, 
and striding across the room gloomily to the 
letter-box on the mantel-piecc, took the fateful 
eiivclojie from his pocket at last, and held it 
dubiou«!, between finger and thumb, dangling 
loose over the slit in the lid. Heaven and hell 
still battled fiercely for the uppiu* hand within 
him. Should he drop it in boldly, or should 
he not? To he or not to be—a liar for life?— 
that was the question. The envelope trembled 
between his finger and thumb. The slit in the 
box yawned hungry below. His grasp was lax. 
Tlie letter hung by a corner only. Nor was 
his impulse, even, so wholly bad: pity for Wini- 
fre<l lU'ged him on ; remorse and horror held 
him back feebly. He knew not m his own soul 
how to act; he knew he was weak and wicked 
only. 

As he paused and liesitatcd, unable to decide 
for good or evil—a noise at the door made him 
.start and waver.—Somebody coming! Perhaps 
Warren Keif.—That address on the envelope— 
‘Miss Moysey, The Hall, Whitestrand, Suftolk.’ 

—If Relf saw it, he W'ould know it was—well 
—an imitation of Elsie’s handwriting. She had 
sent a note to Relf qn the morning of the sandliills 
picnic. If any one else saw it, they would see 
at least it was a letter to his fianci^c—ond they 
would chaff him accordingly with chaff that he 
hated, OP perhaps they would only smile a superior 
smile of fatuous recognition and snaking amuse¬ 
ment He could stand neither—aodve all, not 
Keif.—His fingers relaxed upon the cover of the 
envelope.—Half unconscioualy, half unwillingly, 
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he loosened his hold.—Plop! it fell through that 
yawning abyss, three inches down, but as deep 
• as perdition itself.—The die was cast! A liw 
for a lifetime! 

He turned round, ard Ilatherley the journalist 
' stood Bmiling good-morning by the open doorway. 
Hugh Massinger tried his hardest to look aa if 
nothing out of the common had happened in 
any way. He nodded to Hatherlcy, and buried 
his face once more in the pages of the Times. 
‘The Drought in Wales’—‘The Bulgarian Diffi¬ 
culty’—‘Painful DUturbancea on the West Coast 
of Africa.’—Pah ! What nonsense ! What com¬ 
monplaces of opinion! It mode his goi^e rise 
witii disgust to look at them. Wales and Bulgaria 
and the West Coast of Africa, when Elsie was 
dead 1 dead and unnoticed! 

A boy in buttons brought in a telegram— 
Central Hews Agency—and fixed it by the comers 
with bn^headed pins in a vacant space on the 
accustomed notice-board. Hatlierley, laying down 
his copy of Punch, strolled lazily over to the 
board to examine it, * Meysey! Moysey! ’ he 
repeated musingly.—‘ Why, Massinger, that must 
be one of your Whitestrancl Meyscys. Precious 
uncommon name. There can’t be many of 
them.’ 

Hugh rose and glanced at the now telegram 
unconcernedly. It couldn’t have much to do with 
himself 1 But its terms brought the blood with 
a hasty rush into his pale cheek again: ‘ Serioua 
Accident on the Scotch Moors. —^Aberdeen, Tlmrs- 
day. As Sir Malcolm ParquhaMon’s party were 
shooting over the Glcnbeg estate yesterday, near 
Kincardine-O’Neil, a rifle held % Mr \Vyville 
Meysey burst suddenly, wounding the unfortunate 
gentleman iu the lace imd neck, and lodging a 
splinter of jagged metal in his left temple. He 
was conveyed at once from tlic spot in an insens¬ 
ible state to Invertanar (‘astle, where he now 
lies in. a most precarious condition. His wife and 
daughter were immediately telegraphed for.’ 

‘Ixvertanah: 10.40 a.m. Mr Wyvillc Meysey, 
a guest of Sir Malcolm Farquliarson’s at Inver-- 
tanar Castle, wounded yesterday by the bursting 
of his rifle on tlie Glenbcg moors, expired this 
morning very suddenly at 9.20. The unfortunate 
gentleman did not recover consciousness for a 
single moment after the fatal accident.’ 

A shudder of horror ran through Hugh’s frame 
as he realised the meaning of that curt announce¬ 
ment. Not for the mishap; not for Mrs Meysey ; 
not fpr Winifred: oh, dear no; but for his 
own possible or probable discomfiture.—His first 
thought was a characteristic one. Mr Meysey hacl 
died unexpectedly. There might or there might 
not be a will forthcoming. Guardians might or 
might not be appointed for his infant daughter. 
The estate might or might not go to Winifred, 
He might or he might not now be permitted to 
marry her.—If she happened to be left a wai^ in 
Chanceiy, for example, it would be a hopeless 
busine®: his chance would be ruined. The court 
would never consent to accept him as Winifred’s 
kusband. And then—and then it would be all 
up with him. 

It was bad enough to have sold his own soul 
fca* a mess ijf pottage—for a few hundred acres 
of miserable salt marsh, encroached upon by the 
sea Wfth rapid strides, and half covered with 
shifting^ drifting sa&dhills. It woe bad enough 


to have sacrificed Elsie—dear, tender, delicate, 
loving-hearted Elsie, his own beautiful, sacred, 
dead Elsie—to that wretched, sordid, ineffective 
avarice, that fractional worship of a silver-^lfc 
Mammon. He had regretted all that in sack¬ 
cloth^ and aslies for one whole endless hopeless 
fortnight or more, already.—But to have sold his 
o\ra soul and to have sacrificed Elsie for the 
privilege of being rejected by Winifred’s guardian 
—for the chance of being publicly and ignomin- 
iously jilted by the Court of Chancery—for the 
opportunity of becoming a common laughing¬ 
stock to the quidnuncs of Cheyne Row and the 
five o’clock tea-tables of half feminine London— 
that was indeed a depth of possible degradation 
from which his heart shrank with infinite throes 
of self-commiserating reluctance. He could sell 
liis own soul for very little, and despise himself 
well for the saualid ignoble bargain; but to sell 
his own soul for absolutely nothing, with a dose 
of wcll-deberved ridicule thrown in gratis, and no 
Elsie to console him for his bitter loss, was more 
than even Hugh Massinger’s sense of mean self- 
abnegation could easily swallow. 

He flung himself back unmanned, in the big 
leather-covered armchair, and let the abject miseiy 
of hiaown thoughts overcome him visibly in his 
rucful'countenancc. 

‘I never imagined,’ said Ilatherley afterwards 
to his friends the liclfs, ‘that Massinger could 
possibly have felt anytliing so much as he seemed 
to feel the sudden d(*ath of his prospective fathor- 
in-law, when he read tliat t(dcgrum. It really 
made me thiiilc better of the fellow.’ 

cmaosmEK of nomenclathbe. 

The origin of names is a subject which has in 
this age of research jveeived its full share of inves¬ 
tigation. Some writers and auticpiaries have made 
Christian names thoir theme, and have pointed 
out tlui derivations and meanings of those male 
and female designations which are in common 
use among European nations. Others, again, 
have treated of sumames, showing the rise of the 
employment of such family designations, and the 
various influences displayed in their choice—influ¬ 
ences which we may find even now in full force 
among the less civilised inhabitants of the world. 
Most common among these primitive fashions of 
nomenclature are, we Icani, three classes of names; 
the first being adaptations of the names of plaixis; 
the second embracing the numerous names ending 
in ‘ son,’ and those with the Scotch and Irish pre¬ 
fixes ol ‘Mac’ and ‘O,’ patronymics; the third, 
descriptive either of the personal characteristics ' 
or the surrounding circumstances of the bearers. | 
Our list has no claim to be exhaustive of these i 
phenomena, including nicknames, of which ex- i 
amplcs are by no means uncommon; but ; 
the very mention of this word nickname con¬ 
jures up before our mental vision such an array 
of rulers and other public peraonages, whose 
personal appearance, whose characters or cirenm- : 
stances have suggested to some imaginative mind 
an a^pehation which has clung to ^eir names 
ever siiA^, that we must impose a restriction on 
our categ(^ry, and only admit such desigiSitions j 
os have rep^ed the original name, rather than | 
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been added to it as a further means of identifica> 
tion. 

The bearers of these appellations belong to 
divers ages, and come to us from widely varying 
countries and nations, though it is remarkable 
that the sober English mind lends itself but 
seldom to such trivialities. On the other hand, 
as might be supposed by any one who has the 
^shiest acquaintance with the character of her 
light-hearted and impetuous people, Italy, both 
ancient and modem, bupplies perhaps the largest 
contingent The annals of tne Roman Empire 
afford three notable examples. AVe should liarJly 
recognise by his real name of Caius Cjesar the 
infamous Emperor Caligula; and yet that desig¬ 
nation was in his own day only a nickname, 
derived from the cahg(z or sandals of the common 
soldiem, which the young son of Ccrmanicus had 
worn during his childhood in his father’s camp. 
Hardly more familiar to us is cither his real name 
of Bassionus, or the title of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, assumed with the purple by Caracalhu 
In spite of his avtjrsion to the ap]-)eUation, which 
we are told he regarded as an insult, this equally 
ignoble emperor remains known to us by the 
name of another article of dress, the Gaulish cloak 
(camcalla), which he was fond of wearing;, and ; 
introduced into the army. The occupafiou of 
another imperial ruler prior to his elevation to 
the throne as a priest of the Phcenician sun-god 
{Elagahalus) in his native city of Emesa gives him 
the name of Heliogabalus. That he bliould retain 
an earnest devotion to the god whoso minister he 
had been, and to whose favour he would ascribe' 
his a<lvancenicnt, is not surprising; but we can; 
picture to oui'selvcs something of the disgust with | 
which a cultured Roman would pronounce the 
nickname, when we learn that he publicly 
ajmeared in the attire of a S^yrian priest, dancing 
wild measures and singing barbaiic hymns, and 
that he decreed that his outlandish idol, to whom 
ho w'as oven suspected of sacrificing human vic¬ 
tims, should supersede the time-honoured Jupiter, 
Mars, and so forth, and bo the only celestial 
powiT worshipped in Roma 

Of other rulers, the famous Charlemagne may 
j)ut in a claim to be admitted into our category, 
lor, although the artificial part of his name is 
merely equivtdent to ‘ the great,’ an epithet whicli 
the flattciy of courtiers has not failed to apply to 
many a sovereign, it has become bo incorporated 
in his name as to be almost inseparable from it 
In later days, another French king was so univer¬ 
sally known as 3’hilip Augustus, that the title 
of Philip II. would hardly estahlish Ids identity. 
The addition of Augttslus was, however, only a 
nickname due to the month of his birth. The 
monk’s hood (capet) which distinguislied Ungues 
Capet before he ascended the throne, gave a 
designation not only to an individual but to a 
dynasty; even as the lloral badge of tbeir 
ancestors, the broom, or Planta genista^ distin- 
English history a long line of kings. 

The names of certain celebrated Christian 
teachers also fall within the scope of our inves- 
tigation. One of the greatest of the Fathers 
of the Gnurch, John of Antioch, is known to 
us bv the epithet of Chrysostom (sigtdfying in 
Greek golden-mouth), in allusion to his eloquence. 
It i# recorded that his sermon on 0’40 occasion 
produced so much enthusiasm, and so carried 


away his audience, that, regardless of the incon¬ 
gruity of time and place, they burst out into ex¬ 
pressions of applause. A peculiar practice, affected 
especially by scholars and divines, became common 
in the age of the revival of learning—namely, 
that of substituting for the real name the Ore^, 
or Latin synonym. For example, in accordance 
with this pedantic custom, the son of a Dutch¬ 
man of the name of Gerhard (signifying amiable) 
comes to bo known to us its equivalent in 
both the dead languages os Deslderius Erasmus. 
Two other theologians of the Renaissance, who 
came over to England in 1548 to assist in the 
translation of the Scriptures, are similarly dis- 
tinguisheil by translations of tbeir patronymics. 
Kuhoin was easily rendered (by the two Greek 
words which signily respectively ‘cow’ and ‘horn’) 
into Biiccr; while the German Buchlein ^eech- 
tree) found the equivalent of his name m the 
Latin Fagius. Even whore the name did not 
lend itself to translation, it was customary to 
give to us as far as possible a classical sound 
and to add a Latin termination. By this means 
it happens that one of the names best known to 
the student of divinity is preserved to us in its 
form of Calvin, and many would hardly recognise 
the bearer by liis real patronymic, Ohauvin. 

Wo may now pass, disrcgaidless of the ties of 
chronology, to .some instances of epithets applied 
to certain individuals in Roman history by reason 
of some special quality or acliievement. Two 
.instances of inherited fame first present them¬ 
selves. Britannicus, the unfortunate victim of 
Nero’b hatred, was so called from the victories 
which his father, the Emperor Claudius, claimed 
to have gained in our island. The designation 
of Germanicus also came by inheritance to its 
bearer* by reason of the conquest of the German 
tribes by his father, Nero Claudius Drusiis; but 
in tliia instance the son gained an independent 
j title to it by hia military achievements. Another 
I <li«tinguished R<iman name, that of Cato, reflects 
^ credit on its fii-st bearer, Marcus Porciu.s, the 
Censor, as testifying to that practical wisdom 
which is the result of natural sagacity’ combined 
with exiierience. The qualities implied by this 
word cato received further acknowledgment in the 
epithet of Sapiens (the Wise) by which, according 
to Cicero, the same individual was so frequently 
distinguished that it became almost bis cognomen. 
Legends, too well known to require recapitulation, 
recur to the memory at the very mention of the 
first Scaevola (irom the Latin scmviis^ left-handed), 
whose right hand had been sacrificed in defiance 
of his country’s foe j and of the original Brutus 
(irrational), who was obliged to simulate idiocy 
to escape the death whicn Tarquin the ’Proud 
had already visited on his father and elder 
brether. Personal valour at the siege of the 
Volscian city of Corioli obtained for Caius Martins, 
then a common soldier, the title of Coriolanus. 

The lapse of centuries divides these characters 
in Roman history from three national heroes 
whom wc may class together, although in char¬ 
acter they have but Uttle in common. George 
Oastriotes, tbc champion of Eastern Eutoto in 
the fifteenth century aga.imt the power ox the 
Sultan, derives his name of Scanderbeg from an 
incident of his youth. He was iSie son of the 
Prince of Epirus, and having been delivered when 
a boy as hostage to the Turl&h Sultan, Murad II, 
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he had been brought up as a Moslem. At the age 
of eighteeD, the Sultan^ attention was attracted tp 
him by his noble appearance and his skill in feato 
of arms, and he was advanced to the rank of Sand- 
jak’hag, with the comijiiand of five thousand horae. 
In this capacity he so distinguished himself, that 
the title in corrupt form clung to him ever after¬ 
wards, oven after he had forsaken Islam and 
taken up arms against the Porte. A less noble 
hero, the half-inad leader of the Neapolitan revolt 
of 1647, is distinguished ns Masaniello, a con¬ 
traction of his real name, Totnmaso Aniella No 
Scottish reader need be reminded of the cele¬ 
brated Robert Maegregor, whose sobriquet of Rob 
Roy (Robert the Red) reminds us of the nickname 
of Rufus (the Red) which clings to a king of 
England, and the Barbarossa (Red Beard) which 
distinguished a German emperor. 

Perhaps no class of men have been so fre¬ 
quently Knoum by their nicknames—for in their 
case the designations deserve no better name— 
as the disciples of art, especially the Italian 
painters. It may be that the boheinianism of 
the craft, its unconventionality and frce<lom from 
ceremony, lends itself especially to this practice. 
Certain it is that many of those who know some¬ 
thing of the names at anyratc by which cele¬ 
brated artists are usually known, would find their 
powers of recognition taxed to the utmost were 
they to see a catalogue of some famous gallery, 
the Louvre, for example, where the painter** arc 
all designated by their real names, and where, 
instead of the familiar Raphael and Titian, lliey 
must look for Ranti and Vecclli, and in phicc of 
Perugino and Correggio, they find Vanucci aiul 
Allegri. These may serve as specimens of two 
easily multiplied classes of designations ; the on(‘, 
to which we might add Michael Angelo and many 
another'of lesser repute, showing the excluMve use 
of the Christian name long alter surnames had 
become customary; the other, including names no 
less famous than Da Vinci and Veronese besides a 
minor host, instiinces of local appellations. Claude 
Lorraine the great landscape painter may be tjikeii 
as an example of one of the many artists wlio 
combine these two somewhat commonplace sources 
of unconventional nomenclature. Others inherit 
their names in a manner somewhat different from 
what is nsuaL Thus, three names high in artistic 
fame reveal to us the profession of the fathers 
of their most celebrated bearers. The brothers 
Pollaiuolo, workers in metal as well as painters, 
were, it is generally asserted, so called from their 
father’s profession of * poulterer,* which the word 
signifies. In view of this circumstance, perhaps, 
we may imagine that familiarity with the victims 
displayed in the paternal shop liad something 
to do with the excellence of the quail modelled 
by Antonio on the bronze gate of the Florentine 
Baptistery, of which Vasari says, ‘it wants noth¬ 
ing of liJe but to fly.’ Another family trade, 
which would seem to promise equally little in 
regard to art^ gave to Andrea Vanucchi, whose 
perfect execution gained for him in his own day 
the title of ‘the faultless,’ the appellation of del 
Sarto (of the tailor]). Tintoretto, again, is the 
diminutive applied in childhood to the son of 
Robustl, a V^etiaa dyer {tintore). The names 
' of others point not to their natural but to their i 
arris^c parent and it is remarkable that in tluee I 
cases at lust the masters are chiefly known to us 


through the assumption of their names in gratitude 
to their memory oy their more eminent p^ils. 
"We refer to Francia, Botticelli, and del Vaga. 
The name of one painter, Ghirlandajo, is said to 
point to his former occupation as a jmldsiuith, 
and to his supposed invention of the silver orna¬ 
ments in form of a wreath (<ihirlanda) wdiieh 
became the fashion with the ladies of Tuscany. 
Sebastian del Piombo derived that title from his 
ofl&ce of keeper of the leaden ( 2 nomho) seal of the 
papal chancery—a mere sinecure, to qualify for 
which he was obliged to take orders. A pecu¬ 
liarity of his art—namely, the frequent intro¬ 
duction of birds and other .animals—gained for 
Paolo Doni the nickname of Uccclli (birds). 

Individual characteristics give the clue to other 
appellations. Verocchio, the master wdio gave 
up painting when his pupil, the great Lconaido, 
excelled him on liis oivn canvas in softness and 
brilliancy of colouring, had gained that name by 
the true eye (ver’Ocrhio\ W’hich served him in good 
stead in his subsequent occupation of sculpture. 
It is amusing to find another nickname which 
may well be quoted here in contradistinction to 
the above, Guercino, who',c squint {guercio)^ if it 
gave him his name, docs not appear to have 
affected his artistic powers. Wc can find no 
record of the sw'arthy conqdcxion wliich we 
should suppose to be implied by the title of il 
Moretto (the Moor), by which a famous portrait- 
painter w'as distinguished. Tlie small stature of 
Bernardino B t!i ■Mitjcl liiiu the sobriquet of 
Pinturicchio (the little jiaintcr). Two men cele¬ 
brated by their Christian u.iiues with an en<ling 
expressive in the one case of contempt, in the other 
of admiration, may next be cited. In Ghiberti’s 
studio there was a bo}* who liad so abstracted an 
air, was so utterly indifferent to the usual pur¬ 
suits and sports of boyhood, and so negligent in 
dress and uncouth in manners, tliat his fellow- 
students called him Masaccio (Toinmasouccio), 
dirty or slovenly Tom. By this ignoble nick¬ 
name i'i one known wlio gave a new impulse to 
art. On the other hand, Giorgione (giorgio-nr)^ 
the great Venetian colourist, ■was distinguished 
even in lioyhood by his tall noble ligure and 
dignity of deportment, whi<‘h gained for Inm 
from liis playmates the suflix xvhich renders his 
name equivalent to George the Great But the 
greatest tribute of praise is found in the title of 
Fra Angelico, or II beato Angelico, conferred on 
Brother Giovanni of the Florentine monastery of 
8t Mark. We are told of the spirit in which 
he approached his work—how he ever knelt in 
prayer bcfoi% taking up his brush ; and in the 
record of his blameless life, no less than in the 
inspired beauty of his conceptions of the host of 
heaven, we find sufficient reason for the name by 
which he is known to fame. 

We pass now to the last phase of our inquiry— 
the names by which some ot the heroes of litera¬ 
ture are distinguished. Here, again, the Italian 
nation leads the way. Their greatest poet, he 
‘who dreams and sees* for all nations and for all 
time, is known to us chiefly by his Christian name, 
and not even by that in its correct form of 
Durante, but abbreviated to Dante. An instance 
of chAig^ of name occurs to us in the case of 
another Itolian writer, Metastasio, w*ho was taken 
from the streets, educated and adopted the 
learned lawyer Qravina. At his instance, the 
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boy chanced his original name of Trapassi to that 
under wmch he apwars before the world, Metas- 
tasio having in Gre^ the same meaning of * trans¬ 
mutation.’ One more Italian writer wc may 
mention, the satirist whose venomous tongue and 
small respect of pemomi gained for him the title 
of the ‘ Scourge of Princes.’ The name by which 
he is known as Pietro Aretino is derived from his 
birthplace, Aretszo. This mode of designation was, 
as we have seen, so common, that this instance 
would hardly deserve notice were it not from the 
significant tact that, on account of a satirical 
sonnet against indulgences, he was banished at an 
early age from his native city, and never again 
saw the place by the name of which he has been 
distinguished for more than three centuries. 

Tlic history of Prench literature acquaints us 
with the curious fact, tliat two of her greatest 
votaries arc known by voluntarily assumed noins 
(h plume. Not only are those the disguises under 
which they wrote, but they have iii a degree 
unprecedented in comparatively inoclerii tiihes, 
superseded their real names. Wo may indeed 
doubt if the authors so well known as Voltaire 
and Molu-re would obtain universal recognition 
under their real names of Arouct and Poquelin. 
It has been suggested that Voltaire is an anagram 
of Arouct I. j. (le^eun); hut wc arc not aware that 
any reason but an arbitrary choice has been 
adduced for the a-^umed title ol the great 
comedian, who thus set an example now followed 
by the majority of those who make the stage 
their x>roies>ion. In a comment on the names of 
thc.se eminent Frenchmen, contained in the valii- 
ahle scries of ‘Foreign Olatsics,’ the author of the 
volume on Voltaire clashes with them the essay- 
wiiter Montesquieu, whose name, he says, was 
De Secondat. V'e cannot, however, but think 
that the parallel is unwarranted, for the title 
(»f Paron de Montc'^qiiieii devolved upon the 
essayist from his uncle. 

Thus such assumed names have but slight claim 
to be i)laced among those personages whom wc 
have endeavoured to coinmomorate, personages ot 
different nationality and different date, who have 
but little ill common save the peculiarity that 
their namc.s have been merged, either intention¬ 
ally on their i)art, or by the will of their contem¬ 
poraries, into variously derived and universally 
applied designations. 


MISS PARKLE’S LEGACY. 

Ill' EWAKI) 1). CCMINO. 

CHAl’TER L—A SURPRISE, 

‘Ip Selina Mary Barkle, onljr daughter of tlie late 
James Frans worth Parkle, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service, will communicate with 
Messrs Lombton and Warder, 8oli( itoi*s, 10 IIol- 
bom L^me, London, E.C., she will hear of some¬ 
thing to her advantage.’ 

If any observant individual had chanced to be 
on the beach at the quaint little seaside towm of 
Midport on the morning when the above adver¬ 
tisement appeared in the Standardj he ipiglit have 
witnessed the efiect it produced on a lady who 
waa»Beated on a low rock reading that newspaper 
under the shade of a very email payasol. The 
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lady, whose somewhat girlish dress made her 
s§em younger than she really was, had as usual 
begun with the ‘marriages,’ and was absorbed 
in the mystic contents of the Agony Column, 
when she snatched at the paper with both hands 
and sprang up ejaculating ‘ Gracious me ! ’ This 
she did with a degree of consternation quite com¬ 
prehensible in view of the fact that she herself 
was no other than the Selina Mary Barkle therein 
referred to. She stood transfixed with astonish¬ 
ment, and held the newspaper firmly whilst she 
read the advertisement again. There could be 
no possible doubt that she was the person wanted ; 
her fathcFs name in full, along with her own, 
placed that beyond question. Put what could 
Messrs Lambton and Warder w'ont her address 
for ? was her very natural reflection. What could 
they have heard to her advantage ? She had not 
a 1 ‘clativc alive in the world, that she knew of, 
and her worldly couccnia were small enough to 
be retained in her own hands. Her father had 
departed this life some five y(‘ar8 before our story 
opens, leaving her a sum sufUcient to purchase 
an annuity of three liundivd pounds a year; 
and on this income Miss Parkle led a quiet, 
retired existence, in a cottage on the outskirts 
of Midport, attended by a middle-aged couple, 
^^llo took cure of the house and garden. 

She was a good-looking and amiable spinster 
of sevcn-ond-thirty, whose charms, in spite of her 
youthful deportment, might without any breach 
of charity have been regarded as beginning to 
fade. Time had been when Selina Barklc’s pres¬ 
ence made men’s hearts beat faster than was their 
wont; when her meaningless words were valued 
beyond their worth; when her eyes gave birth 
to hopes she fostered only for her lips to destroy ; 
when, cai'ing for none, she dallied with all, until 
her day of heedless conquest waned, and little 
more than its memory was now left to her. Her 
best friends could not call her an extremely wise 
person, and her enemies described her as a silly 
' vam ci*eature who did not know her own mind. 
She had not many foes, however, for she was 
a kindly, well-meaning woman, devoid of malice, 
whoso chief failing lay in her unshaken hePef 
that, os of yore, she had but to beckon, for men 
to come and worship. But here in Midport, 
men were few and far between, and hence oppor¬ 
tunities of exercising whatever powers of fascina¬ 
tion were left to her were correspondingly rare. 

Miss Parkle recovered from her sui^rise, and 
folding up the now jirecious Standard^ turned 
in the direction of her house. She would write 
to the address given by the next post; and whilst 
sensible that a mere letter would not procure 
the ‘advantages’ mentioned, she comforted her¬ 
self with the thought that the solicitors who 
inserted the advertisement would tell her what 
to do. She was speculating with feverish curi¬ 
osity on the nature of the news in store, when 
she reached the gate of the cotti^e garden, at 
which she found her bosom-fri^id and confidante, 
Miss Annie Carston, awaiting her. 

‘What’s happened, Linal’ asked the young 
lady in a high clear voice. ‘You look awfully 
serious,* 

Miss Barkle took her friend’s aifn and walked 
her into the little drawing-room with an air of 
importance ^which her silen^je served to emphasise. 
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She closed the door carefully, handed the psj^r 
to Miss Caratou, and looked on in triumph while 
her friend read and re-read the suggestive adver¬ 
tisement. 

‘You see, my dear^ there’s no mistaking the 
fact that I’m the person alluded to,’ said Miss 
i^rkle, relieved in being able to disburden her 
mind; ‘and I’m going to write this minute 
asking what they mean and what 1 ought to 
do about it.’ 

Miss Carston, who was a trim, dark-haired little 
person, with a pretty animS^d face, said nothing. 
She was her fiicnd’s chief adviser on small 
matters; but this, she felt, was quite beyond 
her province. In so weighty an affair she could 
not help; and she watched Mias Barkle’s pre¬ 
parations in silence until an idea occurred to 
ner, ‘Perhaps Mr Brawen might be able to 
advise you,’ she said rather timidly. 

‘Why Mr Brawen, of all the lawyers in Eng¬ 
land, Annie?’ responded Miss Barklc without 
looking up. 

‘Oh, I only thought because he lives here and 
you know him,’ said Miss Carston a little inco¬ 
herently, turning to look out of the window. 

Miss Barkle went on with her letter and made 
no answer. She know Mr Brawen ; no one knew 
him better, she often said to herself, for that 
young solicitor was very fond of dropj)ing in to 
tea of an afternoon at the cottage, and Miss 
Barkle was equally fond of seeing him there. 
Tlie Midport gossips said that the livtdy man 
of law would go there once too often if he did 
not have a cai’c, in spile of the lady’s seniority; 
but the gentleman accepted their ivarnings in 
good part, and told his advisers that he could 
look after himself. It might have been mere 
coincidence, but was none the less true that 
Miss Annie Carston seldom failed to be present 
at the cottage during Mr Brawen’s visits, and 
that he, as often os they met there, escorted 
her home to her step-mother’s house, a quarter 
of a mile out of his own way. This was a pro¬ 
ceeding, however, that gave Miss Barklc little 
uneasiness, os she could not think he ‘saw any- 
^ing’ in such a girl as Annie, who was little 
more than nineteen, and childish for her age. 
She had indeed a very tender jdace for Mr 
Brawen in her own virgin heart, and really 
cherished the idea that ‘something would come 
of it’ He was comfortably off, and with her 
own little property, they could do very well 
True, she was seven years older than he j but 
no one, she imagined, suspected that; he cer¬ 
tainly was not aware of it^ and she saw no reason 
why ho should find it out, so long as she didn’t 
tell him. If he made the discovery after they 
were engaged, it would not matter mucL Oh, 
he was all right; and she would not frighten^ 
him away by objecting to his civilities to ht^r 
little friend. ^ 

She finished her letter, and turned round in . Ker 
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there should bo papers to sign or legal tjjings to be 
done, he might of course be of use/ ® 

If the ‘something to h^ fti^nntage’ proved to 
be really wortl hea^ng, she i^nused herself that 
Mr Brawen should be told £bout it soon enough; 
but there was no necessity *0 tell Annie that. 


‘ Here’s Captain Mulbane coming,’ said Anni% 
hastily withdrawing from the window. 

‘Go and let him in, like a good child ; and 
say I told you to scold him for coming before 
lunch.* 

Annie left tlie room, and returned with the 
visitor, a hale, burly specimen of the British sailor, 
as buoyant and jovial now when nearly fifty as 
he had been at twenty. The world’s cares sat 
lightly on the shoulders of Captain William Mul- 
banc, EN., and he was the most popular man in 
Midport, M'here most of the inhabitants of all 
ranks and classes rcgai'ded him as guide, philo¬ 
sopher, friend, and oracle. He came in now with 
one hand on Miss Carston’s shoulder, filling the 
' room with his genial presence and deep bass 
voice. 

‘I’ve come to congratulate you, Miss Barkle,* 
said he, holding out his liand. The lady thanked 
him, and begged him to sit down with a languid 
air which betokened the exhausting eilect of a state 
of expextjincy. 

‘ ilow did you hear of it ?’ said she with serious 
interest. 

‘Saw it in the Stamlard^ of course,’ said the 
captain with a laugh. 

‘Ah, yes. I had forgotten every one would 
know,’ said Miss Barkle, upon whom it suddenly 
dawned that her own copy ot the paper was not 
thS^nly one extant. 

‘It’s all over Midport by now',’ continued her 
guest. ‘I hardly met a-fWttl who didn’t know 
about it.’ He might liave addeil, ‘And I told 
every one who hadn’t heard,’ but left that 
uiKsuid. 

The gallant officer had been constant in his 
attentions to Miss Barkie for a long time, but hud 
received little encourn'genient from the lady. He 
w'as old enough to Ijc lier father, she told her 
friends, and no doubt considered his mature age | 
an appropriate safc’^nai’il in allowing the intimacy ; 
to exist. Captain Mulbane wjis quite as regular ! 
in liis attendance the cottage as Mr Brawen; | 
and although the, two men were, the best of 
friends, they had n^ot as yet confided their respec¬ 
tive ambitions to each other. 

lyjiss Barklc hijul to submit to a severe cross- 
examination in the captain’s endeavour to obtain 
her own opinion upon what might be expected to 
transpire, lor li<o made a point of knowing every- 1 
thing, and wc»uld not mlow the usual respect 
shown for othc r people’s private affairs to obstruct 
his investigations. However, his blunt openness 
went unrcw'.irded in this instance, and ho left the 
cottage n^o better informed than he came, and 
spent thic afternoon discussing the subject in all 
its j:»08siblc bearings with his numerous friends. 

/ To Midport society, which had little to occupy 
its mind, the occun-ence was as welcome as an 
angel’s message, and Miss Barkle, on her appear- 1 
ance out of doors, enjoyed all the attentions ; 
usually accorded to a public character. She could 
not remember having excited so much interest 
since she first ‘came out’ at Brighton—now more 
years ago than she cared to think—and was 
acknowledged to be one of the reigning beauUes. 
Miss Barlao, in the new situation in which she 
was placedi felt that satisfactory warmth of heart 
which we obtain by benefiting our fellow-creatures 
without injury to ourselves, She was consoious 
of being a real benefactress in affording her friends 
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inch a subject to talk about; and when ahe re¬ 
entered her cottage, it was in a state of pleased 
perplexity os to which of the eight ladies to whom 
she had pawmised to impart the news (wh^ it 
came) first, was best entitled to the privilege. 

She had hardly seated herself at the tea-table 
wlien a ring at the door-bell disturbed the current 
of her thoughts, and Mr Brawen was ushered into 
the room. He was a pleasant-looking, dapper 
little man, and was at once cordially welcomed 
and taken into confidence by Miss Barkle. What 
did Mr Brawen think she ought to do about that 
advertisement? She had written to the people 
who had put it in the paper, but hadn’t the least 
idea what to do next. She had been longing to 
see him all day, and now he had come to her at 
lost, what did he think ? 

Mr Brawen put doivn his cup and olearcd liis 
throat, whilst Miss Barkle leaned towards him 
with that loi>k of appealing trust which used 
to do such terrible execution upon the victim 
of fifteen years ago. She liad drawn no distinc¬ 
tion in her own mind between Mr Brawen the 
friend and Mr Brawen the solicitor, and the 
gentleman took a busineas-like view of the case, 
considering it had been presented to him in his 
profeaf-ioual capacity. 

*It will probably be necessary for you in the 
first place to get certified extracts from the 
registers wherein your birth and baptism are 
recorded. The clergyman of the parish where 
yon were born anti baptised would ot course 
tumish them if you send to him; or if you 
wish it, I’- 

‘0 no; thank you,’ the Indy hastily struck 
in. couldn’t think of troubling you tor such 
a trifle ; and besides, Mr Brawen, 1 can t conceive 
why the lawyers should want to know these 
particnlais ’ 

John Brawen the friend might have indulged 
in a smile at the anxiety of Muss Barkle’s tone; 
but John Brawen the solicitor preserved a judicial 
.‘stolidity of countenance as he dr>ly exjilained : 
*Jj it should happen, for instance, Miss Darkle, 
that money has been'left you, the documents 
might be req^uired to prove your identity. That 
is all.’ 

‘ Oh, that was all.’ And Miss Darkle, to whom 
this had not suggested itself, regretted having 
betrayed what came uppermost in her mmd at 
the mention of such pa]>ers. 

lie (lid not seem to have noticed it, and she 
felt relieved. It would be very simple to write 
to old Mr Traftjprd, the rector of J’ellingham, 
the village where she first saw the light, and 
obtain the needful certificates, without assistance 
from any one. It did not matter how much 
or how Httlc those London solicitors knew about 
her, but slie had a perfectly morbid dread of 
her age being discovered by the man before 
her. 

Mr Brawen did not display so much interest 
in the business as Miss Bartle had hoped and 
expected; he had given his advice in a plain 
fifauightforward way, without asking a single ques- 
‘Just as if 1 had come to him and paid 
for it like anybody else,’ she reflected witn a 
pang of disappointment. Perhaps lie thought 
she would not appreciate beii^ questioned on a 
matter so purely personal; she would encourage 
him to shar'd her expectations. 
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j ‘It’s a very curious thing altogether, Mr 
I ^rawen,’ she said. ‘ You know I’m quite at a 
; loss to think what it can be.* 

‘I daresay you will know all about it in a 
day or two,’ he answered indifferently, whilst 
his attention wandered to the road outside. • 

‘You know I haven’t a relation in the world,* 
ahe continued pathetically, but without receiving 
any very comforting response. ‘ Heally,* she said 
to herself, ‘he might show a little more concern 
than this.’ She was half sorry she had mentioned 
the matter to him at all, he seemed to take it 
80 coolly—not more warmly, indeed, than if it 
had come before him in the ordinary course of 
his mofessional work. a 

That, in fact, was just the view Mr Brawen 
did take; and, as he confessed himself, he was 
not ‘ good at guessing.’ He was, moreover, rather 
chagrined at not finding Miss Carston there os 
usual. That young hwly, who engaged in ceaseless 
wordy skirmishes with her step-mother, spent 
most of her time in Miss Basle’s society, a 
jiractice which endowed the cotU^c with its only 
charm in J(jhn Bra wen’s eyes. He had other 
things to occupy him also this afternoon: his 
sister, who had just lost her husband, had signi¬ 
fied her intention of coming down to join him at 
Mid port as soon as she could get away. Of 
courst' he was ready to receive her; but some 
change would be necessary in his style of living, 
f(jr the neighbours who liad lodgings in the same 
house as Ifim&elC were principally bachelors, 
addicted to nocturnal festivities, and musical 
entertainments more remarkable for vigorous 
execution than for talent His rooms were, inore- 
ov(*r, not suitable for the accommodation ot a 
lady; and John Diawcm was weU aware that 
his sister, who had married a wealthy man, was 
somewhat exacting in her re(piirement3. He 
would have to take a furnished house, and having 
little time to do it in, and no very clear ideas 
about those mysterious details which constitute 
a ‘desirable resulcncc,’ felt that his own hands 
were for the tiiue sufficiently full. He would 
have been glad to discuss Uie business with Miss 
Barkle, but he had found her too much absorbed 
in her own concerns; and if he could not feign 
an interest in them which he did not feel, he 
could at all events abstain from troubling her 
to-day witli his djliiculties. 

Conversation flagged hopelessly; but Mr Brawen 
had no intention ol leaving until the lateness of 
the hour compelled him to : he was particularly 
anxious to see Annie Carston that day to tell her 
of the change in liis domiistic arrangements, which 
he hoped might seawe to bring them more easily 
together. He found little pleasure in seeing her 
at her step-mother’.s house; he was not a favourite 
with Iilrs Carston, and mother and daughter 
appeared to direct their best energies towards 
making each other look foolish and uncomfortable, 
an exercise which usuaDy culminated in their 
squabbling fiercely, to his considerable embarrass¬ 
ment 

Miss Carston, however, did not appear, and it 
was getting late when Brawen took up his hat to 
go. ‘You will let me know if I can he of any 
use to you, Miss Barkle,’ he said, as he shook 
hands. He felt bound to make me offer of his 
services, after she had asked his advice, and 
had not failed to see thai his indifference was 
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displeasing to her. * I have a good deal to do just 
now,’ he added by way of apology, ‘ but ain nol^ 
too busy to give assistance to if you should 
want it.’ 

Miss Barkle’s vexation melted away in a moment | 
nt his little speech, and the lingering memory of 
his listless unconcern failed os he laid stress upon 
‘you.’ John Bra won had made his peace, if tnat 
were necessary, and so took his departure, 
wondering much why Annie Carstoii had not 
been to the cottage, when he had been careful to 
tell her the previous day that he intended calling 
there that afternoon. 

About the time her admirer gave up expecting 
her, the young lady had concluded a hnal skirmisli 
with her step-mother by declaring her resolve to 
leave the house for ever without an hour’s delay. 
Life wdth Mrs Carston number two was beyond 
Miss Annie’s powers of endurance, and being 
gifted with an enterprising spirit and some tenacity 
of purpose, she withdrew from the conflict under 
a heavy fire of scolding taunt«5, Jiud made pre¬ 
parations to go with imperturbable coolness. She 
knew Miss Barklc would take her in if she went 
to her; and was further perfectly aware that John 
Brawen was only waiting for a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to make her a definite offer of marriage, so 
she felt tolerably easy as to the futUKi. She did 
not, however, know the light in which that 
gentleman was regarded by Miss Barkh*, or she 
might have done otherwise than form the infreii- 
tion of at once explaining to that lady her 
own relations towards him. >So it happened 
that an hour after John Brawen had left the 
cott^e. Miss Annie anived with a lig[uautity ol 
bagrage that promised a lengthened stay. Miss 
Borkle received her with open arm«5, and pro¬ 
fessed her willingness to give the young lady a 
home as long as she was likely to want one. But 
Miss Annie was spared the explanation she 
intended to make by Miss Barklc suddenly saying: 
‘Mr Brawen was here this afterno^m, Annie. He 
was awfully nice, and offered to help me it it 
becomes necessary to have legal assistance.’ 

‘I knew ho w'ould,’ replied Annie Oai-st(»n with 
a confidence that betaayed her knowledge of him. 

‘I was quite certain of it myself,’ said Miss 
Borkle modestly; ‘but you know I was a little 
afraid he might misunderstand me.’ 

‘How could ho misuiideihtand you ?’ 

*Hc has been so much about tlie house lately, 
you know, Annie, and—and—w'ell, you know how 
the pco|de here talk.’ 

Muss Barklc raised a fire-screen and examined 
the pattern closely, to conceal tlic rising blushes ; 
whiut her friend stared in blank astonishment. 
This was a revelation she had certainly never 
expected; but was it possible to suppose that Miss 
Barkle really believed John Brawen, her own 
Jack, had been dancing attendance at the cottage 
all this time drawn thither by her allurements? 
Manifestly, she did; and Miss Annie saw that if 
she meant to carry out her scheme of taxing that 
hospitable woman for shelter, it would never do 
to oisabuse her of the idea; but it was scarcely 
fair and above-board to leave her in the dark. It 
was awlcward, Annie felt, decide<lly awkward, and 
had she only known it a few hours before, she 
would have JJut ttp with Mrs Carston’s bitter 
ton^e and irritating vagaries in preference to 
eoimn^ to her be^t friend under such false colours. 


John Brawen had not actually proposed to her 
yet; but they fully understood eacn other, and 
she waited curiously until Miss Barkle should 
spe^l again. 

‘ He’s a good fellow, Annie,’ said she warmly, 
from behind the fire-screen. 

Miss Carston cordially agreed with this opinion, 
and felt that she must kuow oil, if she died for it. 
‘When did he say? Did he 8i)eak,to you, Lina?’ 
she asked. 

‘He hasn’t said anything really yet,’ confessed 
the blushing Selina; ‘ but I'm sure he will before 
long.’ 

liliss Carston was hardly disposed to encourage 
the theory, and was relieved to find liliss Barkle 
had no stronger ground for her hopes than her 
own convictions. If that was all, she might fairly 
leave her to discover her mistake, and she bade 
her friend good-night with a smile of reassur¬ 
ance. 

Miss Barklc also retired smiling. Hers was a 
sanguine nature ; and that advertisement and the 
kindly pressure of John Brnwen’s hand as ho left 
her were the foundations of a delightful castle in 
the air, which in her dreams contained a Mr and 
Mrs Brawen, whose income was a mysteriously 
acquired twenty thousand a year. 

‘NOT AVANTED AT HOME.’ 

In the following remarks, I wish to offer a few 
words of caution to the friends of those who are 
‘not wanted at home,’ against sending them away 
to iulUct them upon total strangeis in any jKUt 
of the world, but more particularly upon the 
inhabitants of the (Ircat Noi-tli-ucst of the 
United States of America, in which part I have 
for some years been a resident. In a majoiity 
of instances it is a great and fatal mistake. 
K.cperio nrde. It is a step which should only 
he resorted to when it h intended to abandon 
the unhappy ones to their late. Is it at all 
likely, when a youth lias become .*:o demoralised 
and (Jebusc4i, and has trodden the downw'aid patli 
at home so far, that all its inUiiencos for good— 
his mother’s and sisters’ tears—are spurned and 
of no avail, that he is going to regain his wdf- 
respect ainung«t ‘strangers who kuow not him, 
nor his r Erom my owm experience and that 
of many others, I answer, ‘No ! a thousand times 
no!’ 

Few boys are by nature vicious—though 
there are of course cases of inherited diseases— 
but when a voutli finds himself hauished from 
home, Irom all that he ever cared for, from cdl 
that he is ever likely to care for, after the sting 
of the separation and banishment is over, he 
from that moment becomes callous, indifferent, 
hardened. AVhat does he care for anybody any 
more, and who cures for him—whether he is sick 
or suffering or W'cll—whether he prospers, or 
otherwise? Is it a matter of wonder if he goes 
from bad to worse ? It is almost past belief how 
low down even those trained in circles of refine¬ 
ment and culture can get They axe restrained 
by nothing; and they meet with all the encour- 
•agemeikt lliey want in their downward career. 
Ending themselves strangers in n strange land, 
they are lonely and home-sick; and as theyuare 
glaa to associate with anybody, they are not 
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particular in their choice of companions, if 
indeed any choice be laid before them. It is 
most likely that those who first come to r^eve 
their downheartedness are some who like tl»m- 
eelves have seen happier days, but have fallen 
vety low, and who too often take pleasure in 
drawing new-comers down to their own low 
level. This is especially the case if the new¬ 
comer—or greenhorn as he is called—have money; 
but if he has none, or w’hcn he has spent 
all he had, he may die in a ditch for all that 
any one cares. Ilis newly-made friends have no 
further use for him ; and respectable people here 
arc just as glad to be rid of his presence as were 
the respectable people who sent him away from 
them. 

It is not right or fair, in any sense, for people 
to ioist Iheir disreputable relations upon others. 
In many instances tlie fault lies largely at their 
own doors. Then what right have they to infiict 
this incubus upon othersWhether the fault 
be theirs or not, surely total strangers can b(5 in 
no way to blame. The United States have fcjr 
rears past been generally chosen as the cesspool 
for European filth in the shape of hopeless inebri¬ 
ates, paupers, blacklegs, swindlers, &c., in short 
for all and every class which were ‘not wanted 
at home.’ The citizens have, however, become 
alive to this fact, and now resent the advent of 
such into their midst There are just as respect¬ 
able people out here, who have sous and daughters 
to bring up and families to regulate, us in Eurojjc, 
though hy many over there tins fact vouM 
appear to bo unknown, or at lea.st overlooked. 
All good citizens in Ahierica are anxious to bring 
up tlicir cliildren in industry and respectability; 
and it is a well-known characteristic ot the United 
IStates—and this, at the present time, applies from 
Maine to Florida, from New York to San Fran¬ 
cisco—that everybody works and works hal'd, 
unless incapacitated by infirmity, from the highest 
to the poorest. To work is honourable here ; to 
be idle is a disgrace. What, then, can such a 
people have here for tlie idle and worthless ‘ cast- 
ofis^ who are ‘not wanfi'd at hoincl’ At the 
sftmc time, be it clearly understood that the 
United States of America and her citizens receive 
and welcome with open arms all such as are 
steady and able and willing to work. For these, 
and these only, are the people to develop and 
build up a new country, and to such men-immi- 
grants all possible inducements are most frankly 
and liberally offered. 

For a long time, little or no complaint was 
heard respecting indiscriminate importation of 
persons of all classes or conditions; and no 
inquiry was made as to the previous history or 
antecedents of any immigrants, or at Ica-'^t practi¬ 
cally none. But that state of things has in a 
great measure passed away j and such general 
dissatisfaction has prevailed as to cause the enact¬ 
ment of laws to prohibit the wholesale importa¬ 
tion of disabled paupers, convicts, et hoc (jenus 
omm» This is a free country ; but I warn each 
and every one of the class ‘not wanted at home,’ 
that they are not wanted here cither; that unless 
they can behave themselves when they do come 
here, it is not a good place to come sto, and 
that they had better stay where they arc. 

A,part from all this, 1 should like to ask the 
parents, guardians, or friends of those who ore so 


unhappily situated as to be * not wanted at home,* 
few questions. Does it mend matters, or add 
to your respectability, to have simply cast the 
wayward one out of your sight? Is your peace 
of mind greater because ^you do not see him 
every day? Does it add to your respectability# 
at home, if he is lying drunk in the gutter, 
or in the lock-up, or working out a sentence 
on the stone-heap in the public streets of some 
town, with a chain round his leg and a ball 
attaclied thereto, like a poor slave, because all 
this happens in a foreign country and aw'ay 
from home? Did your Christmas dinner taste 
the better, or did some family gatheiing pass 
ofl:' more pleasantly, because the ^sent one was 
perhaps nearly frozen and hungry and shivering 
in the streets with the bitter cold of a North¬ 
western winter, and ]thc—if possible—colder indif¬ 
ference of the pussers-by; ot perhaps was swelter¬ 
ing under the scorching sun ot the treeless, 
shadelcss prairies ; or—worse by far than either— 
was listening to, and it more than likely taking 
part in, ribald songs and un.seemly jokes and 
stories at some drunken debauch? 

In fine, I ask, does the fact of his being out 
of your sight and aivay from his home, mi^e 
you forget that he is tu the sight of and before 
sirnvffers, who have no sorrow, no pity for him, 
only contempt and disgust? Does all this make 
matters any better? I, for out;, cannot think 
so. If lie was bad and vicious near you, depend 
upon it he is ten times worse far away. At 
least, such is my experience during some years, 
during which I have witnessed not a few, but, 
alas, very fiiany instances of the truth of what 
I say. Leave no stone unturned, leave no remedy 
untried, before this last, and generally disa.strous 
step ef casting any waywaid one out of your 
sight is taken. It is only in rare and very 
isolated ca.'^es, indeed, that any benefit comes of 
it. If you have no control over him, you can 
neither expect strangers to have it, nor to trouble 
themselves about him. Even were they to do 
so, their influence can never be like that of 
home and of the dear fnends there. Adversity 
ami hardship are good schools; but they may 
alsji be too severe. Fire purifies metal; but if 
the ore be left in it too long, or if the fire be 
too hot, it is apt to s})©!! and make it valueless. 
At all events, a-s I have said, the Great North¬ 
west is not for worthless or idle men or boys, 
and its people do not care to see them. 


IN A TUBKISH CITY. 

CONCLUDING PAPER. 

The pelting rains which afflict the country all 
the wdntcr are over for the season; the sun is 
making all the plants grow with marvellous 
rapidity, though it is not yet strong enough to 
scorch the young shoots ; therefore, it is a fitting 
day to call on an acquaintance whose hobby is 
flower-growing. He is a sailor, and perhaps that 
is why, when he does get ashore, ho makes his 
little garden as trim and tidy as the deck of a 
ship, and will not let a square inch of ground 
go unused. Scodra is twenty foilea from the 
sea, and the Boiana is too shmlow to be navig¬ 
able ; but for all that, wq have the headquarters 
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of a portion of the Turkish navy in onr midst. 
Whenever there is a war between Montenegr 9 
and Turkey, lioko Scodra is the scene of many 
a naval battle unrecorded in the pages of history; 
and accordingly, whci;» the late war broke ou^ 
,an imposing fleet of threepenny steamboats and 
a launch was somehow or other coaxed over the 
rapids and shallows of the Boiona when the river 
was swollen with the autumn rains. No doubt 
these vessels did some service; but the commo¬ 
dore is not a talkative man, and pi-efers his 
flowers to his ships. To-day, I mean to see the 
flowers; so, early in the afternoon, an English 
friend and myself start for the commodore’s 
liouse, after previously m^ing sure that he is 
at home and ready to receive us. Achmet is 
engined about the house, and so we take my 
friend’s servant to precede us through the streets. 
*Gasa di vaporji* (the steamboat man’s house) is 
the direction given him in the curious polyglot 
language that prevails in this part of the world, 
and drives to distraction tourists, who travel with 
every question you can possibly ask in seven 
different tongues in seven parallel colimms. 

This man deserv'es a lino or two to himself, 
as in his way he is the type of the lower-class 
Christian of the town. As he stalks prondly 
in front of us, with a couple of brass-handled 
pistols stuck in his belt, he is a very stately and 
w'arlike-looking person ; bift a few weeks ago 
he was an altogether different object. In his 
childhood he played about the naiTow streets 
of the Christian quarter, dressed in a thin cotton 
shirt in summer, and wrapped in a bit of blanket 
in winter, and most probably learned to smoke 
when he waa about seven years old. As he grew 
up, he spent his days hanging about the court- 
of some merchant or rich man, turning his 

and to all sorts of odd jobs, when he could not 
get his piece of maize-bread witliout exertion, 
and at night sleeping under the lee of a wall 
or in an outhouse. In spite of having no visible 
means of subsistence, he always had some tobacco 
to twist into a cigarette; and possessed a rusty 
old flint-lock pistol for use on grand occasions. 
When the war began, and there was consequently 
a relaxation of authority, he and some kindred 
spirits took to foraging expeditions on their own 
account^ and coming into collision with the 
eaptiehs, got thrown into prison. When a man 
gets into prison in Turkey, ho generally stays 
there, unless he has a great deal of money or 
luck, and Qioigio proved no exception to the 
rule. In his case, luck opened the doors of his 
prison after he had had a pretty lengthy experi¬ 
ence of durance vile. 

His old mother, who led the same sort of 
hand-to-mouth existence as himself, was fortunate 
enough to get the rough washing and cleaning-up 
to do at one of the European consulates; and 
after some months, summoned courage to peti¬ 
tion the consul’s wife to beg the consul to ask 
the pasha to let her son out of prison. The 
consul being good-natured, promised to look into 
the matter; and learning that Giorgio had com¬ 
mitted no crime, but had been incarcerated chiefly 
on sU8|>icion, one day put the case before the 
Tali, wiUi the result tnat the pasha, who was 
of course uttA*lv ignorant of the whole affair, 
immftdiAtely set Master Giorgio free. 

Wl iiti he come outy he was a lank, lean, and 


hungry-looking objech clothed simply in a shirt 
and trousers of the tldnncst cotCBn, and with a 
felt skullcap on his head. For some w^ks he 
alnmst regretted his liberty, and was inclined to 
repent of his mother’s influence with those in 
power; but at last luck befriended him aga^ 
and he was engaged as servant by on English 
traveller. He at once discarded the old shirt 
and trousers, and assumed the mountaineer dress 
of white felt embroidered with black silk, in 
which we now see him. He no longer slinks 
about like a famished wolf, but, proud of being 
in the service of a Frank, and certain that a good 

S er awaits him after A/cs/iotm, he precedes us 
head erect and all the stately swagger of 
his race. 

But by this time we have arrived at the com¬ 
modore’s. A stream sepiiratcs the road from his 
garden wall; and crossing the single rough plank 
that serves as a bridge, Gioigio linocks loudly at 
the great gates. I’resently a voice within inquires 
who we are, and on Giorgio replying proudly, 

‘ Ingliz milordo,’ the gates arc thrown open, and 
we enter. The commodore, or vaporji, as Giorgio 
calls him, rises at our entry from the garden 
couch upon which he has been watching the 
watering of his beloved flowers. We sit down, one 
on each side of our host. A sailor instantly pro¬ 
vides us with cigarettes and brass aabpans, and 
then, with his hand on his heart, proflers us 
a red-hot coal in a little pair of tongs, instead 
of matches. We have interchanged compliments, i 
and now sit silently inhaling the fragrant tobacco, 
and looking at the four sauors who are watering 
the flowers under our host’s directions. The 
garden is a tiny square patch of ground wedged in 
between the high white wjills of the neighbouring 
houses, and with the commodore’s little cottage 
opening into it. The entire available space is cut¬ 
up into beds by straight patlis about eighteen 
inches wide, whicli are scrupulously weeded and 
laid down with powdered shells. Every bed has 
' its flowers planted in mathematical straight lines; 
and it is easy to sec tliat tulijia are the com¬ 
modore’s favourites; but no one plant is allowed 
to take up more room than another; and the 
whole place, trim and neat, with every souure 
inch of available soil put to its fullest use, snows 
incontestably that the sailor’s tidiness does not 
forsake him when on shore. 

The cottage is full of sailors, for the commodore 
naturally does not mean to go to the expense of 
keeping a servant when he has all the men of 
the fleet on Lake Scodra under his command. 
Another blue-jacket brings us coffee; and then 
we follow our host in Indian file along the narrow 
white paths, to inspect the beauties of nature 
more closely. The commodore is a stout man, 
in a baggy uniform, that fits him like a sack; 
and as he winds along the tiny paths, he reminds 
one irresistibly of a tjght-rope dancer. However, 
he steers his way with marvellous skill, never 
kicking a single shell on to the flower-beds, and 
explaining to us as he goes that the garden will 
look much better in another week, showing us 
where some of his choicest specimens have wen 
planted, but have not yet shown above ground, 
and pclntiog out the buds that lie concealed 
among the green shoots of others that have come 
up—and all with the simplicity of a child, «nd 
with the grave interest that only a real lov^ of 
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llowers who is also a Turk or a Dutchman can 
exhibit 

After the inspection of the garden, we resume 
our seats, and more coffee is brought to us. The 
conversation now turns upon naval matters, upon 
which the commodore is quite willing to enter, 
but hardly with the quiet entliusiasm witli which 
he discourses on his flowers. Our host tells us 
that before coming to North Albania, he was in 
command of a gunboat on the Danube during 
the Kusso-Turkish war. We cannot discover 
that he did anything iu particular or fought 
any actions with the llussiaus; but as he seems 
to have kept his boat out of harm^s way, and 
not to have wantonly exposed any of the sultan’s 
men or ships, he was doubtless marked out for 
promotion. The flotilla on the lake consisted 
originally of three boats; but one is somewhere | 
at the bottom of tlie Doiana; and so the two j 
survivors are judiciously kept in the lake, in I 
case tliey should also come to griei if they again : 
attempted to pass tlie shallows and rapids of the 
river. The commodore asks us if we should 
like to go over the licet, and we accept with 
j)le.asure; so, after the final dii’cctions have been 
given to the four gardening sailors, we set olf 
in procession for the bazaar and the outlet of 
the river Boiana. (4iorgio goes first, perliaps 
witli a premier air than U'^ual; next comes the 
commodore, sandwiched between our two selves; 
while the rear i.s brought up by two sailors. In 
this order, and at a grave and solemn pace, we 
proceed through the streets, past the great burial- 
ground •where Ah Haidaar J^asha lies buried; 
and turning aside by Ibc well without entering 
the bazam*, cross the fields to a spot known as 
the Twelve I'rees. There are only four trees left 
iK»w to stretch their tall branches towards the 
cloudless sky, and a melancdioly story attaches to 
tliem. Standing alone ou the bank of tlie river, 
they have always been a mark for the thunder¬ 
storms which are such constant visitors to Scodra, 
nud gradually their number has been reduced. 
Only a i(S\v years ago, a shepherd and his sheep 
crouching under their shelter from the pelting 
storm, were struck by lightning, and all killed ; 
and the scaired trunk oi one of the trees still 
standing serves as a grim reminder that next 
autumn another may fail victim to the lightning- 
flash. 

A great deal of shouting from the two sailors 
who accompany us brings a man-of-war’s boat 
from the other side to carry us across to the 
steamers. We enter the boat, (Jiorgio and the 
two sailors remaining on shore. The commodore 
takes the tillei’, and the lithe little crew from 
the Black Sea coast take us rapidly towards tlie 
lake; and it is as well they do so, for before 
we have gone very far, wc discover tliat the 
water is unpleasantly high in the bottom of the 
boat. The commodore explains that this is one 
of two new boats lately sent from* Constantinople, 
and that they were left some time on the shore 
at the mouth of the Boiana before being brought 
up the river, and consequently some of the seams 
have started. He trusts resignedly that they will 
close when the boat has been in the water a 
little while, and meantime counsels us to put 
our feet up on the thwart in front of us. The 
bro^wi little sailors are dressed much as sailors 
usually are, except that they wear the fez, which 


has become almost the only distinguishing part 
of an Ottoman Turk’s dress; for their loose 
trousers, and shirt with full wide collar of dark- 
blue cotton, might be worn by the marines^ of 
any power. In a few minutes’ time we bump 
against the side of the fla^hip, and mount the 
broad and commodious ladder which hangs over 
the side. Both the commodore and his second 
in command ore stout and dignified, and have 
no intention of scrambling up the side even of 
a penny steamer in any but the very easiest 
fashion. 

The captain having seen us on the shore, has 
made preparations in our honour by girding on 
Iiis sword and liastily buttoning up the front of 
his uniform all awry. He salaams courteoudy; 
and the bright blades of fonr sailors d^a^vn up 
in lino Hash in the sunshine as they salute the 
comniotlore and ourselves. Instantly four rush- 
bottomed chairs arc thrust up the hatchway by 
an iinseen hand, and we take our seats iu u circle, 
while cigarettes and coffee are handed round—a 
ceremony which it would be a most terrible 
breach of etiquette to omit This done, we stroll 
round the ship, a duty very quickly finished. 
The vessel carries two guns, one a little brass 
popgun in the bows, used for firing salutes ; and 
the other a long Krupp gun iu the stem, which 
would in all probability shake the old tub to 
pieces if it were fired. In the cabin below, a 
dozen ]^fai-tmi-Pcabody rilles, an<l os many cut¬ 
lasses, all well kept and brightly polished, are 
arranged iu a stand, and constitute the armament 
of the ship’s company. 

As for the vessels themselves, they were built 
at Glasgow about the commencement of the 
Crimean war, and after doing good service on 
the (/lyk.1e, were bought by the Turkish govern¬ 
ment, and transferred to the Bosporus. There 
they ran to and fro for some fifteen years, and 
then the Porte conceived the brilliant idea of 
turning them into mcn-of-war, and sending them 
into Scodra to aid in the campaign against 
Montenegro. On the wheel are recorded the 
builder’s name and the date. Poor old boats; 
they still do the journey backwards and forwards 
across the lake, especially when any distinguished 
personage •wishes to go from Scodra to Monte¬ 
negro ; and after the signature of the Virbazar 
Convention, they transported several families of 
ragged refugees into the already poverty-harassed 
city of Scodra. 

The (commodore evidently takes a sort of pride 
in his command, although ho admits that ho cart 
get no great speed out of his ships. Pressed on 
this point, he confesses that he does not know 
their rate of speed, but that it takes several hou:^ 
to steam to Lissendra, at the far end of the lake. 

‘ No, there is no coal; tliat is a great drawback. 
Sometimes a ship brings coal, and leaves some 
at Mediia for the squaaron ; out there has been 
none for some time past They bum wood; and 
when they cross the lake, the whole deck is cum¬ 
bered with firewood, so that at first there is 
hardly room to move; but the furnaces bum 
such a quantity that the pile is soon dimin¬ 
ished.’ 

The captain tells us with considerable satis¬ 
faction that he can speak Englislf; but as he 
makes this avowal in Turkish, we are naturally 
rather sceptical on the pqfn^ until it slowly 
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dawns upon us that the queer sounds with which 
he follows up his assertion are English words of 
command—*x)aaer, stopper, balcker, tumerosteihi, 
goaed/ The captain ixicls off the phrases in a 
low voice, without pause or inflection, and look¬ 
ing very like a sheepish schoolboy repeating a 
Fianch lesson. He also gives us the English 
names for parts of tlie engines and gear; for the 
Turks, like most eastern races, have adopted the 
English terms for machinery and the like, tlie 
Turkish language even boasting such a verb as 
* Tmistm-etink,’ which nieaiif-, ‘ to turn her 
astern.’ 

Hut the sun is drawing near Mount Rumia; 
and if we uisli to be home before Akshamf we 
must leave at once; so, as the comiuo<lor(* ex¬ 
presses ills intention of remaining on bo{ir<l for 
some time longei', we take leave of Inm and tbe 
captain, and once more trust ourselves to the 
leaky boat On shore, Giorgio receives us, evi¬ 
dently rather boreil by lus long wait; and after 
giving a present to the boat’s crew, we join the 
crowd of merchants going home fjom the bazaar, 
'and reach the liouse just ab the muezzin is mount¬ 
ing the rickety wooden minaret of the mosque 
near my door and preparing to summon the 
Faithful to the evening ])rayei-. 

A NOVEL ASCENT. 

Some little time since, under the title of ‘A 
Subaqueous Excursion,’ we embodied our impres¬ 
sions on visiting the caissons of tlie Forth Bridge 
at Queensferry, and portrayed the sccnea cnacteil 
in the air-chambers, where, some ninety feet 
below water-level, the foundations of the huge 
structure were being excavated. All this is now 
ciuiDged; the busy workem no longer ply pick 
and shovel deep down beneath the water ; but 
high up in mid-air above the ‘gallant Forth’ are 
rearing the steel suporatruc’ture of the giant canti¬ 
levers. The main steel piers arc now erected to 
their full height, and tlieir ascent forms an 
expedition so novel and unique, that we have 
endeavoured to briclly depict our experiences in 
gaining the summit. 

Leaving the classic Hawes Lm, immortaliised in 
the Antiquarify and which at one time or another 
has sheltered many historic personages on theij* 
way across the Forth, a steam-launch conveys us 
to Inchgarvie, the island in mi<I-channel. We 
pause on landing, and look imwards at the mighty 
towering structure. The Forth Bridge stands 
three hundred and sixty feet above water-level, 
below wliich its foundations at their greatest 
depth extend some ninety feet—giving an over¬ 
all meiwurement of about four hundred ami fifty 
feet—a height but little exceeded by the Great 
Pyramid oi Egypt, which reaches four hundred 
and sixty feet, or by Cologne Cathedral and Old 
St Paul’s, standing respectively five hundred and 
ten and five hundred and eight feet above ground- 
leveL 

The ‘cage’ which we now enter will accom¬ 
modate about a dozen men. It is strongly con¬ 
structed of steel, and difl'ei-s but little from those 
eimilarly employed in coal-mines. The bar across 
the entrance is closed; a signal is given to the 
man in choice of the winding-engine, and wc are 
qS. Visits to <5ollierie8 have been so frequently 
described, that the sensations generally experi¬ 


enced are tolerably familiar, at least on paper, 
even to those who have never personally ventured 
on that somewhat trying novelty. But here all 
is reversed. The same cage is attached to a wire- 
rope, wound by a similar liauling-engine; but dark¬ 
ness gives place to light, and the dread feeling 
of sinking into the'bowels of the earth never to 
return yields to a sensation of easy and luxurious 
elevation and airy ascension, as wc rise higher 
and higher through complex ma.sses of bracing 
and strutting, till we land on tbe platform at the 
summit, and jumping from the cage, experience 
a pleasing sense of exhilaration in the fresh 
breezes, the vast expanse, of country open to our 
gaze, and the thought that wc have beneath us 
the largest railway &idge in the world. 

A glance over the edge rt*veuls to us the very 
great lieiglit at which wc stand. Far below in 
tlie giddy dcjdh we sec men, reduced to the size 
of pigmies, hurrying about; uhiht the guard- 
ship is dwarfed into a toy-boat. Tlie view is one 
never to be foi^(jttcn. It is a clear dav, and one 
iiy one we see the islands of tlie Forth reposing 
on its placid surface, and mark the grand outline 
ot the western hills, fading away into the blue 
distance. Arthur’s Seat skiuds sharply marked 
against the glowing skies, and the smoky canopy 
ol Auld Reekie fringes the glorie-i of the heautiful 
grounds of Dalmeny. Turning iiorthw ard.s, Invor- 
keithmg and ‘Duntermlme gray’ lie almost at our 
feet, and the Ochil Hills flank a scene seldom 
it over .suiqiassed. 

We turn from the beauties of nature to the 
gigantic cantilevers beneath our feet, and mark 
! the bu'^y w orker-^ at their toil. No light task 
that, to labour hour alter liout betwixt heaven 
and earth, summer and winter. All honour tti 
British pluck and determination, to the minds 
that direct, and the hands that e.xecutc such an 
undertaking! 


THE POET’S WOltLI).* 

IIk lives within a w’oilil whiclj ho ha.*- made 
But for hiinj.elf fiom out all things most fair, 
Where perfect light dies into peifect slnule 
’Neath endless summer air. 

There is not any winter in that land, 

Noi Rpime-time horn to fade and die too soon; 
But every breeze by which his cheek is fauned 
Breathes a perpetual J uue. 

lie crowns himself with royal crown of hay, 

And laugliing, bids the flowers to laugh with him; 
Then wanders torlh, all happy, till the day 
Dies, and the eve grows dim. 

He w a Oldild! 0 let him have his will, 

And dre.am his dieams, and use his every breath 
lu bong and hhyme and iinioccnt mirth, until 
His voice i& huslicd In death ! 

J. vS, Fletcheb. 

* Suggested by the peculiarity of one ‘ Haft Jemmio,’ 
who innocently imagmed himself to bo a groat poet. 
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ARTIFICIALITY. 

) A DEFiENCE of artificiality may seem scarcely 
compatible with the warniugs against its dangers 
with which from our childhood wc are made 
familiar. It is easy enough to see why, from 
the commonplace point of view, our parents and 
teachers so warmly inculcate th(j merit of natural¬ 
ness ; hut is it not just possible that, on the 
contrary, most of us do not sufficiently study 
how to be gracefully artificial—that, in short, 
wc neglect to introduce enough art into the 
artificiality of every-day life? Our pastors and 
masters preach to us the moral rectitude of being 
natui'al; but w'ere the doctrine carried out to 
the letter, is it not clear that life with our fellow- 
cTeatuH's would become intolerable? Without a 
large dash of artificiality, it is certain that refined 
existence would bo impo-ssible. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine a state of existence from whicli 
all artificiality should be banished, (lood-hrccil- 
iiig in itself largely consists of what, when it 
comes to he analysed, is essentially artificial, for 
good-breeding demands a due consideration for 
the failings and w’oaknesscs of those with whom 
one may be brought in contact The concession 
to such weaknesses distinctly carries with it an 
element of artificiality from which it is impossiblo 
to escape. 

Your horny-handed son of toil fresh from the 
fields is natural enough ; but when brought into 
town, how little his awkwai-duess chimes in with 
tlie accepted standard of urban civilisation, or 
how little can it be held up as affording any of 
that moral beauty which, if we are to believe 
some teachers, is naturally asbociated with the 
possession of natur^ess, and midatis mutandis. 
The loud laughter of the uncultivated is natural 
enough j but how jarring is its effect on the 
nerves of the refined. We are apt, in a thought¬ 
less way, to say that the noble savage is natural; 
but an ac< 3 uaintance with his manners ifn d <hiia. 
toms proves how complicated, under ite apparent 
absent of affectation, is the ritual of his exist¬ 
ence. 




With the very first germs of civilisation, arti¬ 
ficiality may be said to have commenced its sway ; 
! indeed, civilisation may be said to consist in 
I properly understood ai-tificiality. AlS a matter of 
! fact^ our teachers, instead of warning us i^'ainst 
' the dangers of an absence of naturalness, should 
urge the introduction of more art into our arti¬ 
ficiality. What, indeed, is that truly invaluable 
quality of tact, in which so many of us are sadly 
wanting, but a very highly developed form of 
artificiality? The artificiality of the well-bred 
man of the world, how admirably it serves him 
in. cases where downright naturalness would 
simply disguvst society! There is a good story 
told of Lord Palmerston once keeping a corpora¬ 
tion dinner waiting some two hours or more after 
the appointed time. When at length his arzival 
seemed hopeless, it was determined that it would 
be best to commence without his presence. On 
his appearing, a few moments later, his ready 
tact enabled him to throw on his entertainers the 
whole awkwardness of his own want of punc¬ 
tuality, by expresbing his delight at his hosts 
having commenced without vraitlng for him, 
AVere it not for polished artificiality of this nature, 
how^ could life continue ? 

Tliose good folk w’ho cry out so loudly for 
naturalness seem to be oblivious how largely the 
friction of every-day life is avoided by well-con- 
sidcred artifichdity. What is more perfect than 
the artificiality which makes a well-bred person 
conceal his feelings from the persistent button- 
holder, or the even more polished and” enviable 
artificiality which enables the well-bred possessor 
of tact to shake off the attentions of the bore, 
whose conduct, let it be remembered, is thoroughly 
natural? AViiat is more graceful or necessary 
than the artificiality with which a person of deli¬ 
cate taste will conceal from a stranger or a dear 
friend the pain that is being endured or the grief 
that is felt ? 

Those folks who pride tlLomsclv^s on their 
iiaturaluess are, after all, only indulging their 
iunate selfishness; it costs a little trouble to be 
artificial; it is ever so much easier to speak 
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oiit whatever first enters our heads. Beshrew 
such naturalness! A little artificiality will con¬ 
trive to rob of its sting and annoyance a criticism 
or a piece of advice which would otherwise fail 
utterly of its purpose^ if it be any other than to 
‘ruffle the tem^r of the recipient With a little 
more artificiimty introduced into married life, 
is it not evident that the sum of misery caused 
by ‘incompatibility of temper’ would be reduced? 
But no. vVo are told that we must be natural; 
and BO husband and wife go their own ways, 
regardless of each other’s failings, to conciliate 
which in any manner would demand a call upon 
that aiiificiality which is so universally decried , 
and clumsily practised. Would it not be far 
iiappier for both were they mutually to pretend 
to overlook, indeed not to notice, each other’s 
troublesome failings? Would not thus a grain 
of artificiality succeed in enabling even characters 
otherwise utterly iucomputibh*, to get on very 
satisfactorily ? Indeed, were this not well under¬ 
stood by a great number of excellent people, how 
miserable would be the world ! 

Nowadays, thohi; who move much among their 
fdlow-creatures hear a good deal about what 
is termed Bohcmianism, and it is argued that 
those who join its motley ranks l)a^'e done so 
because they chafe against the artificiality of 
modem existence. It is a specious plea set up 
by every backslider from the paths of respecta¬ 
bility. The truth is that the artificiality of 
social intercourse implies an element of restraint 
which is loimd irksome, and so your Bohemian— 
in the bad sense—and your ne’er-do-well, in f>r<h‘r 
to enjoy themselves, fall back upon the society 
of tliosc nominally free from artificial tendencies 
—witli what result is it necessary to state ? 

Is it not clear that in cases such ns these the 
artificiality of society has its good points? Dis¬ 
cipline of every nature, military or official, is 
lai’gely composed of artificial elements, without 
which government would be impossible. ‘ There 
is but a form between yourseli and your shoe¬ 
maker,’ once remarked that model of well-bred 
artificiality, Bulwer-Lytton. The forms of every¬ 
day life, without which it would be difficult to 
exist, arc artificial to a degree. Thu re(|iiiieinents 
of society in wliat is tenned etiquette aie e^s<'n- 
tially artificial, and the code has been drawn up, 
with a care which is not the result of lainy or 
caprice. Deep artistic consideration has been 
given to every point. In the item of dress, which 
la sfMicially artificial, how raivly man, but more 
particularly woman, is seen to advantage when 
natural! Painters and sculptors may admire 
humanity in its workaday costume, because that 
costume ia appropriate to its wearer; but the 
artificiality of our complicated social existence 
has made it a hereditary instinct with most of 
US to be careful bow we are too natural in the 
presence of those whom we wish to impress with 
a sense of our dignity. We are aware that it 
is dangerous to ])e seen by everybody in our 
shirt-sleeves, which constitute, however, a very 
natural dress. 

Sum-total: It is evident that the ethics of 
artifteiaiity have not received that attention to 
which as science they ore entitled. It is a 
deficiency in our social education that the bear- 
ii^ of rightly understood artificiality are not 
SkOCe thoroughly inculcated. Paradoxically, it 


may be said that it is the absence of artificiality 
in our modem complicated ritual of every-day 
life which is the cause of much of that friction 
from which we all suffer. 


THIS MORTAL COIL, 

CnAPTEK XXI.—CLEARING THE DECKS. 

Warren Relp had arranged for his mother and 
sister, with Elsie Challoner, to seek the friendly 
shelter of San Remo eaily in October. The sooner 
away from England the better. Before they went, 
however, to avert the chance of a disagreeable 
encounter, he met them on their arrival in town 
at Liverpool Street, and kiw them safely across 
to the continental train at London Bridge. It 
chanced to be the very self-same day that Hugh 
Massinger had posted his second forged note to 
poor fatherless Winifred. 

Elsie dared hardly look the young painter in 
the face even now, for shame and timidity ; and 
Warren Hell, respecting her natural sensitiveness, 
concentrated mo^t ut his attention on his mother 
and Edie, scarcely allowing Elsie to notice by shy 
side-glanccs his uiKjbto’usive preparations for her 
own personal comfort on the journey. But Elsie’s 
quick eyt* observed them all, gratefully, none 
tne less for that She liked Warren: it was 
impossible for anybody not to like and respect 
the frank young painter, with his honest bronzed 
iacc, uud his open, manly, out-spoken manners. 
Timid as she was and broken-hearted still, she 
could not go away from England for ever and 
ever—for Elsie never meant to return ^ain— 
without thanking him just once in a few hhort 
words for all his kindness. As they stood on the 
bare and windy platform with which the South- 
Kabtem Railway Comiiany woos our suffrages at 
London Bridge, she drew him aside for a moment 
Irom his mother and sister with a little liasty 
shrinking glance which Warren could not choose 
but follow. ‘ Mr Relf,’ she said, looking down at 
the floor and fumbling wiUi her parasol, *I want 
to thank you ; I can’t go away without thanking 
you once.’ 

He saw the effort it hod cost her to say so 
much, and a wild lump rose sudden in Ins throat 
for gratitude and pleasure. ‘ Miss Challoner,’ he 
answered, looking back at her with an unmistak¬ 
able light in his earnest eyes, ‘say nothing else, 
I am more than sufficiently thanked already.—I 
have only one thing to say to you now. I know 
you wisli this episode kept secret from every one: 
you may rely upon me and upon my mate in the 
yawl. If ever in my life I can be of any service 
to you, remember you can command me.—If not, 
I shall never again obtrude myself upon your 
memory.—Good-%e, good-bye.’ And taking her 
hand one moment in his own, he held it for a 
second, then let it drop again. ‘ Now go,’ he said 
in a tremulous voice—‘ go back to Edic.° 

Elsie—one blush—went back as he bade her. 
‘Good-bye,’ she said, os she glided from his side— 
‘good-bye, and thank you.’ That was all that 
assed between those two that day. Yet Elsie 
new, with profound regret, as the train steamed 
off throtigh the draughty corridors on its way to 
Dover, that Warren Iwlf had fallen in love wiA 
her; and Warren Relf, standing alone uppn the 
dingy, gusty platform, knew with an ecstasy of 
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■delight and joy that Elsie Challoner was grateful 
to mm and liked him. It is something, gratitude. 
He valued that more from Elsie Challoner than 
he would have valued love from any other 
woman. 

With profound regret, for her part, Ehie saw 
that Warren Relf had fallen in love with her; 
because he was such an honest, nmnly, straight¬ 
forward, good fellow, and because from the very 
first moment she had liked him. Vet what to 
her w'ere love and lovers now? Her heart lay 
buried beneath the roots of the poplar at IVhite- 
strand, as truly as Hugh Massinger thought it 
lay burierl in the cheap sea-washed gra\c in the 
Rand at Orfordness. She was grieved to think 
this brave and eainest man should have fixed his 
liem't on a hojadess object It was well she was 
going to San Kemo for ever, lu the whirl rand 
bubtlo and hurry ol London hie, WiUTcii llelf 
avould doubtless soon forget her. But some faces 
ai*e not easily forgotten. 

Erom London Bridge, Warren llelf took the 
Metropolitan to St .James’s Park, and walke«l 
across, stiil fin.-lied and liot, !»■> Pitu-udilly. At 
the club, be glanced hastily at that morning’s 
paper. The first paragi-aph ou which his e.>e 
lighted was Winifred Moysey’s earnest adverti.'.e- 
niciit in the Agony Column. It gave him no 
little food for refiection. If ever Klsie saw that 
ailvertisemcnt, it might alter and upset all her 
jduns for tlic future—and all his own plans into 
the bargain. Already she felt profoundly tlie 
jiam aud hhamo of lier lalse position with \Viiii- 
Ired and the Moyseys : that much Warren llelf 
had learne<l fi'om K<Ue. It only she knew how 
civgcily WinilVed pineal for new«i of her, she 
might be tcinided after all to break her reserve, 
to abandon lier t.oiicealincut, and to write lull 
tiding'^ of her jjiosont whereabouts to her jioor 
little frigliLeiieil and tlistressed jhijuI. That 
would be bail; for tlieu the whole truth must 
sooner or lat«.‘r come out belorc the world ; anil 
for Elbie^ sake, ior Winifred’a sake, jH-rhaps 
e\eu a wee hit for his own sake also, Warren 
llelf shrank unspeakably from that unhappy 
cxjiosure. He couldn’t bear to think that Elsie’s 
poor broken bleeding heart should be hud open 
to its jirotoundcst recesses before the eye» of 
society, for every daw of an envious old ilow.iger 
to snap and peck at. He hoped Elsie would not 
see the advertisement. If she tlid, be feared her 
natural tenderness and her sense oi selt-ie-'pect 
would compel her to write the whole Initli to 
Winifi-ed. 

She might see it at Marseilles, for they were 
going to run right through to the Mediterranean 
by tlie special express, stopping a iiiglit to re^t 
themselves ut the Jlotel dn Ijonrrc in the Jlue 
Oannebiere. Edie would be Rure to look at the 
7'imrsj and if she saw the advertisement, to .>ho\v 
it to Elsie. 

But even if she didn’t, ought he not himself to 
call her attention to it? Was it right of him, 
liaving seen it, not to tell her of it?' BhouM lie | 
not rather leave to Elsie herself the decision what 
course she thought best to take uniler these special 
circumstances ? 

He shrank from doing it. It grieveef hllii to 
the ipiick to strain her poor broken heart any ' 
furthA*. Slie had suffered so much: why rake i 
it all up again ? And even as he thought all | 


these things, he knew each moment with pro- 
founder certainty than ever that he loved Elsie. 
There is nothing on earth to excite a man’s love 
for a beautiful woman like being compelled to 
take tender care for that* woman’s happiness— 
having a gentle solicitude for her most sacred* 
feelings thrust upon one by circumstances as an 
absolute necessity.—Still, Warren Relf was above 
j all things honest and trustworthy. Hot to send 
that advertisement straight to Elsie, even at the 
risk of hurting her own feelings, would constitute 
in some sort, he felt, a breach of confidence, a 
constructive falsehood, or at the very best a sup~ 
pressio veri: and Warren Relf was too utterly and 
transparently truthful to allow for a moment any 
paltering with essential verities.—He sighed a sigii 
of profound regret us he took his penknife with 
lingering hesitation from hks waistcoat i)ocket. 
But ho boldly cut out the advertisemeut from the 
Agony Column, none the less, thereby defacing 
the first page of the Times, and rendering Imnsclf 
liable to the censure of the committee for wanton 
injury to the dub propeJ'ty; after the perpetra¬ 
tion of which heinous olfence he walked gi'avely 
and soberly into the adjoining writing-room and 
«at down to indite a hasty note intended for his 
.sihter at the Hold du. Louvre: 

My pear Epie —Just after y(ui left, I caught 
sight of ondoseil .advei-tiscment in the second 
'•olumn of this morning’s 'Tunes. Bliow it to 
Her. T can’t hi>ar to send it—I can’t bear to cause 
her any fnrtlicr trouble or embairnssmeiit of 
.my sort aft<*r all she has suffered ; and yet—it 
would be wiping, T fed, to conceal it from her. 
If she tiikes my advice, she will not answer it. 
Better let things remain as they arc. To write 
one line wouhl be to upset all. For heaven’s 
'.ake, don’t sliow Her this letter.—With love to 
you both and kind regards to Her, Your allec- 
Uonate brother, W. 11. 

He addressed the letter, ‘Miss Rdf, Hotel du 
Louvre, j\farscilles,’ and went over with it to the 
box ou tlie mautd-slielf, where Hugh Massinger’s 
letter was already lying. 

When Elbe Hdf received that letter next 
i!Veuing at the liotel in the Rue (’annebicTC, she 
looked at it once and glanced over at Elsie. SJie 
look<‘d at it twice and glanced over ut Elsie. She 
looked at it a third time— an<l then, with a 
woman’s. sudden resolve, slie did exactly what 
Warren himself had told her not to do—she 
handed it across the fable to Elsie. 

Hugh’s plot trembled indeed in the balance 
that moment; for if only Elsie wrote to Winifred, 
ignoring of course liis last forged letter, then 
lying on tlie liall table at Wlntestrand, all would 
bale been up with him. His lie would have 
come home to him straight as a lie. The two 
letters would in all probability not have coin¬ 
cided. ^Viulf^ed would have Known him from 
tliat day forth for just what he was—a liar—and 
a torger. 

And yet if, by that simple and natural coin¬ 
cidence, Elsie had sent a letter from Marseilles 
merely assuring Winifred of her safety and 
answering the advertisement, it would have fallen 
in completely with Hugh’s plol^ and rendered 
Winifred’s assurance doubly certain. Elsie had 
sailed to Australia by way of Marseilles, then, 
lu a novel, that sph^cfdenctf would surely have 
- 
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occurred In real life, it might ^ily have done 
80 , but as a matter of fact it didn’t; for Elsid 
read the letter slowly first, and tlien the adver¬ 
tisement ^ 

*Poor fellow !’ she said as she passed the letter 
liack again to Edie. ‘It was vciV kind of him j 
and he did quite right—I think 1 shall take his 
advice, after all.—It’s terribly difficult to know 
what one ought to do. But I don’t think I shall 
write to Winifred.* 

Not for herself. She could hear the exposure, 
if it was to save Winifred. But for Winifred’s 
sake, for jioor dear Winifred’s. She couldn’t 
deprive her of her new lover. 

Oiight she to let Winifred marry him ? What 
trouble might not yet be in store for Winifred ?— 
No, no. liugh would surely be kinder to Jier. 
lie had sacrificed one loving heart for her sake ; 
he was not likely now to break another. 

How little we all can judge for the U'st. It 
would have been better for Elsie and better for 
Winifred, if Elsie had done as Warren Relf did, 
and not as he said—if she had written the truth, 
and the whole truth at once to Winifred, allowing 
her to be her own judge in the matter. But Elsie 
had not the heart to crush Winifred’s dream ; and 
very naturally. No one can blame a woman for 
refusing to act with more than human devotion 
and foresight. 

Hugh Massinger had left the headquarters of 
Bohemia for twenty minutes at the exact moment 
when Warren ReU entered tlie Cheyne Itow Club. 
He had gone to telegraph his respectful condo¬ 
lences to Winifred and Mrs Meysey at Invertanar 
Castle, on their sad loss, with conventional polite¬ 
ness. When he came back, he found, to his sur¬ 
prise, the copy of the I'lmcs still lying open on 
the smoking-room table; but Winifred’s advertise¬ 
ment was cut clean out of the Agony Column 
with a sharp penknife. In a moment he said to 
himself, agnast: ‘Some enemy hath done this 
thing.’ It must have been Relf! Nobody else 
in the club knew anything. Such espionage was 
intolerable, unendurable, not to be permitted. 
For three days he had been trembling and cliufing 
at the horrid fact that Relf knew all and might 
denounce and ruin him. That alone was biid 
enough. But that Relf should be plotting ami 
intriguing against him! That Rolf should use 
his sinister ^owlcdge for some evil end 1 That 
Relf should go -spying and eavesdropping and 
Muirming about like a common detective ! The 
idea was fairly past endurance. Among gentle¬ 
men pch things were not to be permitted. Hugh 
Massinger w'.is prepared not to permit them. 

He passed a day and night of inoipressible 
anno;^ancc. This situation was g(‘tting too much 
for him. He was fighting in the dark : he didn’t 
understand Warren Rolf’s silence. If the fellow 
meant to crush him, for what was he waiting? 
Hugh could not hold all the threads in his mind 
together. He felt as though Warren Relf was 
going to make, not only the Cheyne Row Club, 
but aR London altogether too hot for him. To 
have drowned Elsie, to be jilted by Winifred, and 
to be baffled after all by that creature Rolf—this, 
this was the hideous and ignominious future he 
Baw looming ftow visibly before him ! 

It was with a heavy heart that next evening 
i^t seven he dropped into the club dining-room. 
Would Relf be there? he wondn*ed silently. And 


if 80 , what course would Relf adopt towards 
him ? Yes, Relf was there, at a comer table, as 
good luck would have it, with his back turned to 
him safely as he entered; and that fellow Pott^ 

I the other mudbank artist—they hung their 
wretched daubs of flat Suffolk seaboard side by 
I aide fraternally on the walh of the Institute— 
I was dining with him and concocting mischief, no 
doubt, for tlie house of Massinger. Hugh half 
, determined to turn and flee: then all that was 
I manly and genuine within him revolted at once 
j against that last disgrace. He would not run 
from this creature Relf. He would not be turned 
! rmt of his own club—he was a member of the 
Committee and a founder of the society. He 
would face it out and dine in spite of him. 

But not before the fellow’s very eyes ; that was 
more than in his present perturbed condition 
Hugh Massinger could manage to stand. He 
skulked quietly round, unseen by ReU, into the 
sjde alcove—a recess cut off by an arclied doorway 
—where he gave his order in a very low voice to 
Martin, the obsequious waiter. Martin was sur¬ 
prised at so much reserve. Mr Massinger, ho was 
' generally the very freest and loudest-spoken gen¬ 
tleman ]n the wlude houseful of ’em. He always 
talked, he did, as if th (5 club and the kilehcu and 
' the servants all belonged to him. 

I From the alcove, by a special interposition of 
I fate, llugli could hear distinctly what Relf was 
' saying. Strange—incredible—a singular stroke 
! of luck: he had indeed caught the man in the 
j very act and moment of conquntig —They were 
talking of Elsie! Their conversation <*arac to 
him distinct, though low. Viinatural excitement 
had quickened his senses to a strange degree. He 
lieard it all—every sound—every syllable. 

‘Then you promise, Frank, on your word of 
lionour as a gentleman, you’ll never breathe a 
I word of this or of any }>!iit of Miss Challoner’s 
affair to anybody anywhere ?’ 

I ‘iMy dear boy, I promLc, that’s enough.—1 see 
! the necessity as well as you do.—So you *ve 
actually got the letter, have you ?’ 

‘I’ve got the letter. If you like. I’ll road it 
to you. It’s here in my pocket I have to 
restore it by tlie time Mr Mcyscy returns to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Mr Meyscy! Restore it! Then, for all his 
plotting, Relf didn’t know that Mr Meyecy was 
dead, and that his funeral was fixed to take place 
at Whitestrand on Monday or Tuesday! 

There was a short pause. JFhat letter? he 
wondered. Then Relf began reading in a low 
lone : ‘ My darling Winifred, I can hardly make 
up my mind to write you thi.9 letter; and yet I 
must: 1 can no longer avoid it’ 

Great heavens, it was his own forged letter to 
Winifred 1 How on earth had it ever come into 
Keif’s possession! 

Plot, plot—plot and counterplot! Dirty, under¬ 
hand, hole-and-corner spy-business! Relf had 
wheedled it out of the Meyseys somehow, to help 
him to track down and confront his enemy ! Or 
else he had suborned one of the Whitestrand 
servants to steal or copy their Master’s corre- 
spon^nc^! 

He heard it through to the last word, ‘Ever 
your affectionate but heart-broken Elsie.’ 

What were they going to eay next?—Noftiing. 
Potts just drew a long breath o£ surprise, and 
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I then whistled shortly and curioualy. *Tl»e man's 
' a blackguard, to hare broken the poor girl’s heart/ 

I he observed at last, Het alone this. He’s a 
blackguard, Helf.—I’m veiy sorry for her.—And 
I what^ become of iliss Challoner now, if it isii’t 
j indiscreet to ask the question ? ’ 
j ‘Well, Potts, I’ve only taken any other man 
■ into my confidence at all in this matter, because 
j you know more than half already, and it was 
j impossible, without telling you the other half, 
j fully to make you feel the necessity for keeping 
' the strictest silence about it. I’d rather not tell 
j either you or anybody exactly where Miss Chal- 
j loner’s gone now. Put at the present moment, 

I if you want to know the precise trutli, I’ve no 
^ doubt she’s at Jlai'seilles, on her way abroad to a 
farther distillation which 1 prefer on her account 
not to mention. More than that it’s better not 
to say. Put she wi&hcs it kept a profound secret, 
and she intends never to return to luighind.’ 

As Hugli Massinger heard those wt>rda, those 
roMRsuring words a sudden sense of freedom and 
liglUiie^'S biU't instantly over him in a wild rush 
oi reaction. Aha! aha! poor feeble enemy! 
Was this all? Tlu'n Pelf knew really nothing' 
Tliat mysterious ‘Yes* of his was a fraud, a 
pretence, a mistake, a delusion ! lie w’as all 
wrong, all wiong and in error. Iusk*a<l of know¬ 
ing that Elsie was deiul—dead ami buried in hei 
nameless grave at Orfoialness—he faiiciial she was 
siill alive and in hiding ! The man was a wind- 
liag. 'I'o think lie should liavc bt'eu tiTiifad— 
ne, IlngU Maissiiiger—by such a mere empty 
boastful eavesdrop[)er !—Why, Iltdf, after all, was 
himself deceived by the forged leltci*s he had so 
cleverly palmed oIF upon them. The special 
information he prctcmled to po-'^ess was only 
the special information ilerivcti fiom Hugh Mas- 
singeps own careful and admirable forgeries. He 
hugged himself in a perfect transjmrt of delight. 
The load was lifted as if by miigic Irom his breast 
There was nothing on earili for him, after all, to 
be afraid of! 

He saw’ it all at a glance now.—Relf was in 
league v\ itli the servants at the Meyst-ys’. Some 
prying lady’s-maid or dishonest llunkcy mu'^t 
nave sent him the first letter to Winifred, or at 
least a cojiy of it: nay, more; he or she must 
have inteiicjited the second one, which arrived 
while Winifred was on her way to Scotland—else , 
how could Pelf have hoard this last neivly Hedged I 
fiction about the journey abroad—the stoppage at 
Marseilles—the detormimitiou never to return to 
England?—And how greetlily and eagerly the man 
fiw’allowed it all—his nasty second-haml servants’- 
hall information! Hugh positively despised 
him in his owm mind for his ready credulity 
and his mean aiiplicity. IIow glibly ho retailed 
the plausible story, with nods ami hints and 
additions of his own: ‘At the piesent moment, 
I’ve no doubt she’s at Marseilles, on her way' 
abroad to a farther destination w’hich I prefer on 
her account not to mention.’ What airs an<l 
graces and what comic importance the fellow put 
on, on the strength of hia familiarity with tliis i 
supposed mystery! Any other man with a 
straightforward mind W’ould have said outright 
plainly, ‘ to Australia hut this preten&ous jack¬ 
anapes with his stolen information must make up 
ft licUe mystification ail of his own, to give him¬ 
self importance in the eyes of hia greedy gobe- 


mouche of a companion. It was too grotesque! 
•too utterly ridiculous! And this was the man 
of whom he had been so afraid I His own dupe ! 
the ready fool who swallowed at second-liand such 
idle tattle of the servants’ hall, and employed 
an understrapper or a pretty souhrette to open 
I other people’s letters for his own information! 
From that moment forth, Hugh might cordi¬ 
ally hate him, Hugh might freely despise him j 
but he wouhl never, never, never be afraid of 
him. 

One only idea left some slight suspicion of 
uneasiness on his enlightened mind. He hoped 
the lady’s-maid—that hypothetical lady’s-maid— 
had sent on the forged letter—after reading it— 
to Winifred. Not that poor Winifred would have 
lime to think much about Klsio at present, in the 
midst of this siuldcn and une.xpected bereave¬ 
ment : she would be too full of her own dead 
father, no doubt, to pay any gi’eat attention to her 
governess’s misfortunes. But still, one doesn’t like 
one’s private letters to he so vulgarly tampered 
with. Ami the worst ol it was, he could hardly 
ask her whether she had received the note or 
not lie could hardly get at the bottom of this 
low conspiracy. It was his policy now to let 
sleeping dogs lie. The less said about Elsie the 
better. 

I Vet in his heart he despised Warren Relf for 
■ Ills meanness. He might forge himself : nothing 
j low or ungentlemanly or degrading in foreery. 

! Dishonest, if you like; dishonest, not vulgar, 
j But to open other people’s letters—]>ah !—the 
j disgusting smallness and lowness and vulgarity of 
j It! A soi-t of under-footmanibh type of enmi- 
I nality. Vecca fortiter, if you will, of course, but 
I don’t Jie a cad and a disgrace to your breeding. 


I OLD SHIPS. 

A FEW months ago the Victory was in imminent 
danger; Nelson’s famous fighting ship showed 
symptoms of senile decay; lier time-tried tim¬ 
bers were no longer strong enough to exclude the 
water that ripples caressingly against her hoary 
frame. The old ship was launclicd in 1765, ami | 
has therefore withstood the flight of time, the j 
attack of the enemy, and the fury of the elements 
for more than a century. The necessary repairs 
have been ma«le, and this revered specimen of. an 
c.\tinct system of naval architecture is good for 
another hundred years, provided she remain in* 
her present position. The proud privilege of 
gazing upon the spot where Britannia’s hero 
breathed his last will be transmitted unimpaired 
to future generations of his admiring countrymen. 
The bight of such a ship tends to perpetuate the 
glorious memory of the daring deeds of our fore- 
lathers, which have assured to their posterity the 
stability of our institutions and the supremacy of 
our flag. What a competition there would be in 
order to obtain a fragment of her frame if she 
were to be condemned I The smallest chip would 
become a treasured heirloom. • 

The Sovereign of the SeaSf the first British three- 
decker, was, as a quaint old writer has ‘built 
to the great gloi!^ of the English nation, and not j 
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to be paralleled in the whole Christian world.’: 
Her keel was one hundred and twenty-eight feet! 
long, or but one quarter the length of our finest I 
Atlantic steamships. * She carried one hundred 
guns, and measured sixteen hundred and thirty- j 
seven tons burden. It was deemed a happy omen | 
for the king that her tonnage unexpectedly proved 
to be exactly the same as the year of her launch. 
Her cost was borne by the ship-money, the most 
notorious of all the illegal imposts of Charles 1. 
The exaction of this tax led to the deposition 
and execution of the king, so that the onicu 
was a left-handed one. The good ship saw much j 
service against France and Holland, and was i 
destroyed by fire, at a ripe old age, m 1690, at j 
Chatham, where so many illustrious hUipa have ! 
met their fate. 

The President, built sixty years ago, lies 
moored head and stern in the south West India 
Bocks, London. She is a drill-ship for the men 
of the Royal Naval Reserve; and her inliangiug 
wooden walls, studded with gaping poillioles, look 
strangely out of place among the clipper-built 
iron and steel vessels of the preseuxt eriv. IlaU- 
a-dozen men-of-war that were built at Bombay 
in the infancy of the present century, and several 
of equal antiquity built in the home dockyards, 
are still afloat. Some of them possessed good 
sailing qualities, having regard to their bulk ; 
but the modern ironclad has driven them from off 
the sec^. 

The liesolute scoured the Arctic seas in search 
of Sir John Franklin. She was frozen fast in 
the middle of a wide waste of ice, and abandoned 
by her crew. The ice setting outwards from 
the frigid zone, bore her southward; and after 
a remarkable drift, she was picked up by an 
American whaler. The United States government 
refitted and returned the derelict to Great Britain. 
She lay uncared for at her moorings in the 
Medway for several years, and was ultimately 
taken in dock and pulled to pieces. A suite of 
furniture was fashioned from her oaken timbers 
and presented to the President of the Republic. 
Small pieces of her were smuggled out of the 
dockyard, and many a wooden article is lield dear 
at Chatham os a relic of the brave old discovery- 
ship. 

The duel between the Sluinnon and the Chesa- 
peaks (June 1,1813) forms an interesting page in 
the history of the struggle between the United 
States and Great Britain from 1813 to ISlf). 
The Americans had crowded the Chesapeake with 
inexperienced landsmen, and had made ready, it 
is said, a feast on shore for the crew on their 
return flushed with victory. The unexpected 
happened as usual: the American frigate became 
the prize of the ship of the mother-country. Tiie 
Shanmn also was broken up at Chatham, and 
parts of her hull were sold at a premium. 

Sir Francis •Drake’s tiny ship, the Golden Hind, 
at a still more remote i^iod came to a similar 
emd at Deptford. A ishoir made, out of her tim¬ 
bers is treasured by the uij^-^rsity authorities 


at Oxford. In reference to this circumstance, 
Cowley has left the following felicitous epigram: 

Drake and his. ship could not have wished from fate 
A happier station or more blest estate; 

For lo! a seat of ondluss rest is given 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven. 

Our country could better have borne the destruc¬ 
tion of a more costly vessel The vandals might 
at least have left us a well-constructed model of 
her. 

\\'ould that Captain Cook’s Endeavour could be- 
rehabilitated ! The great circumnavigator had 
mastered the mysteries of his profession os a sea¬ 
man in a collier brig. He chose the Endeavour, 
a ship of the collier class, to place a girdle about 
tlio round world, in preference to a frigate placed 
at hi.s disjxisul Several of bis scientific in.‘?tru- 
luents are prc'^erved to this day; hut the good 
ship, where is she ? 

The French scut out two ships, the Astrohihc 
and the lioussole, boou after the return of Cook’s 
successful expedition. They were lost with all 
hands among the rocky islcta of the Pacific. The 
place at which they were wrecked was discovered, 
\ear3 afterwards, hy an English captain. The 
French were unable to recover tlie vessels, but 
erected a Column in Paris to the memory of the 
unfortunate crows, and decorated it with such 
parts of the shijis’ outfits as they were able to 
wrest from Neptune. 

The Vitoiia made the first voyage round llic 
world. Her commander was richly recompensed ; 
and a terrestrial globe which bore the words 
‘Primus circiimdedisti me’ was assigne<l to him 
as armorial bearings. The ruoria was drawn 
up on to the dry land and preserved lor many 
years. She w'as probably not so w'ell looked after 
as our Victory, and no part of her has escaped 
destruction. 

Once a year the red banner ol St ifark with 
its golden lion w.ived over the heads of the doge 
of Venice and the 2 >rincipal personages of the 
haughty republic who thronged the decks of the 
Pucentaur, u l.wo-dcckod highly ornamented gon- 
'lola. Attendeil by an immense cortege of gon- 
dola.s, she would leave the port and her consorts 
far behind. The doge, clothed in golden robes, 
would elevate his h.uids li(‘uveuwards and cast a 
sapphire ring into the Adriatic, saying: ‘ O sea! 
w^e espouse thee as a symbol of veritable and 
unending sovereignty.’ Jlepublic and ship have 
both pa.sscd away. A mast of the Pucentaur is 
preserved by the authorities at Venice. The gon¬ 
doliers have some small portions of her: these 
arc bequeathed to their heirs, and serve to recall 
from the dim distance the former imjjortance oi 
their fatherland and the days of its glory and 
liberty. 

Some i-emarkablo worn-out war-vessels havtj 
been sold to private firms, and broken up in 
order to get out the valuable copper bolts with 
which they are fastened together. Huge figure¬ 
heads of the Queen and Goliath are affixed to the 
entrance of a ship-knacker’s yard adjacent to 
Vauxhall Bridge, London. They are curiosities 
in their twbv and aflford food for reflection. 

If the old warships could choose, they would 
probably prefer death to dishonour. Therevds a 
lower depth of degradation than to be dismantied 
and dismembered. Not long since we had occa- 
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Bion to visit officially the Norwegian ehiM Rota, 
Freia, and Galathea. They had arrived with timber 
from American ports. Much to our surprise, we 
discovered that they were superannuated Danish 
men-of-war, built in 1822, 1824, and 1832 re¬ 
spectively. Sold out of the service, they had 
been bought by Norwegian merchants. Shorn of 
their high estate, there was, however, a massive- 
neiM and a dignity about their hulls that con¬ 
trasted painfully with the poorness of their top- 
hamper and the scantiness ot their crews. 

A veteran warshi]> appeals vith fervency to the 
patriotic emotions of the veriest tyro inythings 
nautical. Slie is an inspiration to a «ea-loving 
youth ; the picturesque enibodiincnt of his day¬ 
dreams lies before him. The blnps of Marryat, 
of Clmniier, and of Armstrong have assumed a 
substantial form, and he seems to hear vividly 
the shrill scream of the pipe and the tramp of 
the blue-iackets along the deck. Will the sullen, 
sombre ironclads of to-day evoke similar enthu- 
6 ia<=m? Tlic old order passeth away, and the 
writer of nautical novels will find it hard to bi'eak 
out into raptures over the plated leviatlians. The 
engineer has it all his own way now. 

A halo of glory surrounds our old warships; 
but it is far otherwise with the vessels of the 
mercantile marine. The average life of a mer¬ 
chant-ship is from ten to fifteen years. Many 
survive but a few years; a few live to a painful 
old age. No matter how fa\ourable the auspices 
may bo when the merchant vessel glides clown 
the ways, her hardships inei'ca'se with old ^e, 
and her end is pitiable. Her early days aie 
passed under sunny skies. Laden with fragrant 
teas and shimmering silks from far Cathay, she 
scuds before the gale or climlw the lull of imped¬ 
ing waters. Age grow.s on her apace, and she is 
sold at last to the Norwegians, those buyers of 
iinscaworthy British ships. Then she may be 
seen struggling along with a cargo of timber, 
wdiich alone she is fit to carry. 

The Jhisif Cairn brought over William of Orange 
to this country in 1G88, and w-as cast away in 1827 
—one hundred and thirty-nine years later. This 
historical ship, that helped to change a dynasty, 
was over one hundred and fifty years old when 
she ceased her combat with the winds and waves. 
The Brothers^ a wooden brig, built at Maiwport 
in 3786, is even now plougbing the waters of the 
North Sea. We noticed a good model of her in 
South Kensington Museum. She is one of tho.se 
box-like craft that sailors say are built by the 
mile and cut off as they are wanted. The Mohert, 
a wooden baroucntinc built at Barnstaple just 
ten years after TLM.S. Victory^ is in active service. 
The Traelove of London, an American-built barque 
of 1764, would appear to be the oldest trader in 
this country, or indeed in the whole world. The 
Goi^willy built at Sunderland in 1785, the iJZisa, 
built at Whitehaven in 1792, and the Cognac 
Packetj built at Burslcdon in tlio same year, com¬ 
plete the tale of British ships remaining to us 
from last century. The Norwegians possess three 
vessels that have been employed actively for one 
hundr^ years. We have made an exhaustive 
analysis, and find there are two huiidr(»i and 
ninety vessels afloat that were launched before 
the accession of Her Majesty to the throne. 

Some of the more modem merchant-ships 
become handmaidens to the steamships that are 


fast taking their place in the carrying-trade. 
They have already supplanted them in the pas¬ 
senger traffic. Several famous vessels are an¬ 
chored abroad as coal-hulk% The Marlboronghy one 
of the old-fashioned East Indiamen, formerly com¬ 
manded by .Captain H. Toynbee, of the Meteoro- 
bjgical Office, is moored at Gibraltar. How times 
have changed since she walked the waters like a 
thing of lue, her white wings glistening in the 
sun! How m.'iny thousonds of our troops she 
has borne in comfort and safety to our conquests 
in Indiiu How many leagues of azure waters 
slie has traversed in her voyages around the Cape 
of Storms! Her hands would man half-a-dozen 
equal-sized iron ships of the present day I Com¬ 
petition has not been an unmixed good to the 
' British seaman nor to the shipowner. The La 
Ilog-ue lies anchorc*! off Funchal, Madeira. She 
was originally one of Duncan Dunbar’s celebrate<i 
colonial passenger-ships. Her name is as familiar 
in Australia as a household word. When on 
board of her three years ago, we were informed 
by her captain that people would come from the 
interior to look once again on the good ship that 
brought them safely tlirough the region of ice¬ 
bergs to the land of gold. How many well-to-do 
colonists Iiave restlessly paced her deck without 
a penny in their pockets! What castles in the 
air were built on board of her by the emigrants 
wliose children are the aristocracy of the rising 
cities! There are other sliips ot this kind 
stationed at Diego Garcia, Zanzibar, and else¬ 
where. 

The competition between the tea-clippers of 
twenty ycai*3 back .awakened an intense excite¬ 
ment among the mercantile public. The British 
vessels in the end ou‘*t(‘d the American clippers 
from the tea-trade, of wliich they enjoyed the 
monopoly ; an<i other causes have con.spired to 
destroy the supremacy of America as an ocean- 
carrier. Much money changed hands on the 
j'csult of the ocean races. The John Bertram and 
the Nightingaky two of the famous American 
tea-clippers, were sold to the Norwegians. The 
former foundered in 1885 while bound to Eng¬ 
land with a cargo of petroleiini from the Ame¬ 
rican wells. We visited these two old vessels in 
their atlvcrsity, and dwelt with sadness on the 
days when they raced home against the London 
ship Challenger from Shanghai. Stakes were laid 
to the extent of twenty thousand dollars, which 
were won by the baclceiv of the British ship. 
The Thcnnopjlevy one of the most famous of the 
clippers, looks as fresh as ever. Her owners, 
Geoi^e Thompson & Co. of Aberdeen, possess the 
finest ileet of ships that sail the seas; and the 
absence of loss of life in tlieir extensive trade is 
phenomenal. This vessel sailed from London to 
Melbourne in sixty days j from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, to S^ngnai, in twenty-eight days; 
and from China to England in ninety-one days— 
an unprecedented voyage, truly. The Jerusaleniy 
one of this firm’s old ships, has lately been sold to 
the Norwegians. What will become of the famous 
2'hermopyla ? She is worthy of a better fate. 

Old ships serve as finger-posts along the path of 
progress. An interesting collection of mode^ was 
exhibited by the Shipwrights’ Coidpany in 1882. 
There was one of the Viking’s ship brought to 
light in 1880, h^ng been embedded during one | 
thousand years Cfc*.^the Scandinavian shore; and^ | 
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another of the Sovereign of the Sea$t previously 
referred to; an.d close by were others ot the most 
advanced forms of steamship. The most suj^r- 
ficial observer could not but be impressed with 
the rapid development of the art of the naval 
‘coiibtructcr. 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 

CHAPTKE n.—A MEETING ON THE SANDS. 

Before that mysterious advertisement was ex¬ 
plained, Midport society remained in the tortui-ea 
of iingratified curiosity for five long days, for 
Miss Barkle had been summoned to London by 
telegram almost immediately after its appearance. 
During her absence, nothing was heard to en¬ 
lighten her expectant friends; and when it 
became knoivn that she was once more back at 
the cottage, that humble dwelling sustained some¬ 
thing like a siege for the whole of the sul)8o- 
quent day. 

The story Miss Barkle had to tell spread like 
wildfire, and received the usual variations from 
the cossips who passed the romantic tale from 
moutn to mouth, according to the ingenuity or 
veracity of the teller. We, however, can go 
straight to the fountain-head, and learn the actual 
facts, as hfessra Lambton and Warder told them 
to Miss Baikle. They had the honour of acting 
as executors to the late Mr George Penbury, 
and as^ such, wished to inform her that tbeir 
late client had bequeathed to her the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, provided she was unmarried 
at the time of the testatoi‘’s decease. Miss Barkle, 
as previously directed by Mr Brawen, bad entered 
the office of the executors viLli Ikt prgofs of 
identity in her hand ; and the matter so far as 
she could advance it was settled. But there 
was another phase of it to bo considered. Mr 
Penbury had left a widow, a lady he had niariied 
only three years before bis death ; and Mrs Ben- 
bury had displayed so much resentment when 
the contents of lier husband’s will w'orc made 
known to her, that Messrs Lambton and Warder 
felt it their duty to warn Miss Barkle that the 
bequest might form the subject of an action at 
law. They recommended her to let the business 
stand over for the present; the widow’s feelings 
were most natural; but they hud no doubt that 
a satisfactory settlement would be arriveil at out 
of court if the legatee would bide to time. 

Miss Barkle sat mutely at the lawyers table, 
whilst he harped upon the possibility of a law¬ 
suit and the h^ea of an amicable arruiigcmeiit 
to deaf cara The name of her benefactor had 
awakened a train of tliought scarcely pleasant 
^ her now. Yes, slie had known George Pen¬ 
bury sixteen years before ; of her many admirers, 
he had been the most sincere anti the least appre¬ 
ciated. She ha<l laughed at him when he laitl 
his wealth at her feet, for the Miss Barkle of 
twenty-one was a giddy ambitious girl, whose 
hwd had been turned by flattery, ffe left her 
without another word after his rejection, and 
they never met again. Long since ^e had totally 
forgotten him ; his mairiagc bad never come to 
her ears; his «iemory for her, however, had been 
more enduring, and she felt that his widow had 
some reason on her side for the hostile attitude 
she was expected to asSume. 


So Miss Barkle left the lawyer’s office and 
made her way back to Midport, where her neigh¬ 
bours eagerly awaited her return. Of course 
they did not hear all the details of the case, 
but the bore reality W'aa sufficient to raise her 
to the pedestal of a heroine in the eyes of her 
friends, and these disj)ersed their several ways, 
enchanted at having m their midst the central 
figure of so charming a little romance. We 
are certain of sympathy when fortune is kind 
to us, and the old ladies of Midport insisted 
on extolling Miss Barkle as the constant maid 
who had remained faithful to a lover unworthy 
of her regard. His bequest was pointed to as 
testimony of liis remorse, and desire to do scant 
and tardy justice to a deeply injured woman, who 
deserved much more than she was to I'eceive. 

Mr Brawen vraa absent from Midport wlien 
she returned ; he had been called away by his 
sister during her stay in London, and was not 
expected back for some time. He had not even 
left an address bobincl him, so Miss Barkle had 
to curb her impatience to claim his aid in meeting 
any steps Mrs Penbury might take towards dis¬ 
puting the clause in her husband’s will. Although 
she was eager to do this, it is due to her to 
say that she appreciated the view Mrs Penbury 
might be expected to take of the matter, ami 
purposed, if ncccs&ary, to make her aware of 
the extent of her arquaintance with her late 
hmband. She hud no wish to conic in contact 
with the widow herself; but Mr Biaweii should 
mfonn her how long it was since she lia<i known 
the dead man, and liow compleUdy she had lost 
sight of him. It might not do much to pre¬ 
dispose ^Trs Penbury in her favour ; but it could 
do no harm to place tliat lady in possession of 
facts which she perhaps bad no knowledge of, 
to the exclusion of theories which she might 
otherwise form for herself. 

The cottage was now a favourite afternoon 
^c^olt of the Iriends W'ho rallied round Misa 
Barkle on Iier access to fortune. They liad of 
course learned that there was the possibility of 
liirs Penbury objecting; but the general con¬ 
sensus of opinion, led by Captain Mulbane, 
was favouiuble to the chance of the legacy being 
paid w’lthout serious opposition. Messrs Lambton 
and Warder were to write and inform her as 
soon 03 the widow made known to them the 
course she proposed to ado]»t; and until that 
decision arrived, Miss Baikle could not feel 
that the money was absolutely secure. If her 
friends did nothing else, they brought comfort 
to her anxious mind; it could not be very 
long before the business w'aa settled one way 
or the other; and with Annie Caroton living at 
the cottage and her numerous callers, she had 
little leisure to brood over it by herself. 

It was a fine summer evening a few days 
after her return from Loudon, when Miss BariOe, 
finding herself alone, was tempted to take a 
solitary walk along the beach. Armed with a 
novel, she set out along the stretch of sand 
that led far from the pier with its crowds of 
children and idlers. 

Her^ thoughts, as they had often been since her 
late windfall, w'ere occupied with Mr Brawen and 
that gentleman’s‘intentions.’ Would this money , 
bring him any nearer her ? She did him tlie ' 
justice to say to herself that it would’have ho | 
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influence one way or the other j but still &he 
could not ^togetner crush out a tiny lurking 
hope that it irS^U further her wishes. She sat 
down and drew figures on the sand with her stick, 
whilst ^e surveyed the events of the past week 
in a dreamy way, as though they had happened to 
some one else, and had nad no effect upon her 
prospects whatever. What a perfect evening it 
was: not a breath of wind, and not a cloud in 
the blue vault above. Her eyes wandered over 
the rippling sea to the distant fleet of fishing- 
boats, whose white sails flashed like wings in the 
setting sun. 

She rose to continue her walk, but finding a 
little pebble in her shoe, sat down again, and 
having shaken it out, remained with it in her 
hand, thinking of the time when she was a little 
girl paddling on the beach with bare feet. An 
only child, she had been indulged in every po'ssible 
way, and she laughed as the escapades of her gu‘1- 
hood rose to her recollection. If she could but 
live her life over again and once more be a child. 
The seaside was dilferent then! A clear slmllow 
pool lay before her, and some mischievous sprite 
suggested that she might en)oy a delicious little 
puddle there now. Miss Barkle hlushcil at the 
very thought at first; but presently took a care¬ 
ful look ail round. No one vras in sight; and 
so, smiling at her own childishnes'', she laid aside 
shoes an<l btuckings and stepped wanly ncro.>s the 
sand to the water's edge, liow the old women 
would chatter if they lieard of this.—Hut how? 
Eh V Wasn’t that sound siiJ-picioii^ly like a man 
whistling?—ami no great distance fioni her, 
either? 

S^he looked round and turned pule, for not a 
hundred yards away she discerned the portly iorm 
of Captain Mulhane, whose approach had been 
hitherto concealed by the rocks! Throwing an 
agonised glance in the <Urection of her shoes •‘^he 
saw that the gentleman must pass close by the 
place where she had left them. Instant action 
was her only hope, and she made a da>h to 
recover htT property before he came up. In her 
blind haste she missed the sput, and then to her 
horror found she was too lute, lie had recognised 
her, of course ; but a kindly ledge of rock con¬ 
cealed her feet; arid as the captain came round 
it to greet her she sank down on the sand over¬ 
whelmed with confusion, smiling faintly. (Captain 
Mulhane, of all men! If he knew it, all Mid¬ 
port would know it; and poor Miss Barkle shrank 
from the playful badinage she might expect from 
her fricmla Anything wouhl be prelerable to 
discovery ; she would sit there all night, if she 
died of cramn, lather than take him into her 
confidence. He had detected nothing yet, for he 
sat down, and m iiis usual easy way prepared for 
a chat The opportunity seemed to him favour¬ 
able for a little quiet love-mukmg. His admira¬ 
tion for the lady had been stimulateil by her 
reported good fortune ; so he made himself as 
comfortable as a fifteen-stone man can on a seat 
of hard sand, and gazing amoiously at Miss 
Barkio, began operations with a heavy siglu 

‘It’s a beautilul evening, Miss Barkle,’ he 
observed with some lack of originality. 

‘ Very fine,’replied the lady, who Was* relieved 
t^fiud her companion's eyes fixed upon her face, 
jli he only does thal^ 1 may get rid of him 
withou'i being found out,’ she thought 


A long pause. Miss Barkle was not going by 
conversation to encourage him, and the captain 
was racking his brains for something to say. He | 
wanted to make a beginning, but how to do it he 
did not know. * 

‘Ain't you afraid of cold, sitting out of 
evening, Miss Barkle?’ How utterly unable he 
felt to soar above stupid commonplaces to-night 
He couldn’t understand for he hod plenty to 
' say to her as a rule. 

‘0 no. I’m very fond of spending an hour 
like this,’ she said.—Like this 1 Heaven foigivo 
the little fib! 

Another ]iause, whilst Mias Barkle cast stealthy 
looks around for those shoes, and thought in 
despair that the interview might last for hours. 
The captain was thinking hard, and an idea struck 
him siuhlenly : he would begin with another love 
affair which all Midport was just noticing for the 
first’time, and then work round to his own feel¬ 
ings from that 

‘Braweii’s been paying your frieml Annie 
Carston a good deal ol attention lately,’ lie said. 

‘That child !’ said Miss Barkle. ‘I don’t think 
!iTr Bra wen is the man to be attracted by her 
]>retty face, though she is as good a girl as I 

KllOU.’ 

‘You don’t think there’s anything in it, then?’ 

‘Nothing serious, I imagine,’ she replied thought¬ 
fully. ‘ Annie is with me at the cottage now, and 
1 should have heard, had there really been any¬ 
thing between them.’ 

‘Then, if he means nothing, he’s got no busi¬ 
ness to hang about after her as he does,’ said the 
cajitain indignantly. ‘ It i^n’t fair to the girl.’ 

Miss Barkle forgot her unpleasant situation and 
pricked up her ears. This was something new. 
It. wAs odd she had never heard a whisper of it 
before. 

‘1 don’t know that he does hang about after 
her, as you express it, Captain Mulhane,’ she 
said. 

‘Then will }ou tell me what on earth takes 
liim to your house three or four times a week. 
Miss Barkle?’ he asked vehemently. He really 
meant no disparagement to her herself, but that 
she might be the atti-action never occurred to 
him. 

The lady longed to say, ‘Miss Barkle,’ but 
couldn’t well do that, so shook lier head with a 
slight but knowing smile us she murmured ‘time 
would show.’ 

Captain Mulhane saw tlui smile, and a thrill of 
jealousy pierced bis soul. Were the Midport 
gossips wiMUg? (They were more often so than 
not.) Was it possible that that little lawyer 
fellow was also a worshipper of Hie lad;^ before 
him? That is not love which sees not m every 
fcllow-man a possible rival Our nautical friend 
was an observant individual, but he could not 
recall anything w'hich would lend colour to the 
belief that Miss Barkle w'as John Brawen’s idol 
Still, she seemed to think she was. The captain 
was nonplussed, and stared blankly before him, 
till the lady, fearful of discovery, hastened to 
attract his attention. 

‘People might ask what brings you to my 
house, Captain Mulhane,’ she said with unusuM 
sweetness. Oh, if he would onfy go! She was 
growing dreadfully stiff! 

Her tone geij^e him new heart. Surely this was j 
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tlie chance he wanted, and he turned over half-a- had Been Miss Barkle mn up the beach, but had 
dozen ‘forms of declaration* in his mind as he not noticed how she had been .amusing herself; 
struggled into a more suitable position in which never suspected it till the look she gave when he 
to make one. A sinaU cleft rock separated him used her Christian name startled him into making 
from the object of his* affections, and on this he the slip which resulted in that unlucky find. Na 
rested his elbow whilst he feasted his yearn- wonder she had been silent and constrained, no 
ing eyes, and began with impressive hmderness. wonder he had found it diliiciilt to talk to her. 
‘ Lina,’ he said. The lady looked np quickly, Why, from the moment ho sat down she must 
and the captain s arm slipped into the cleft rock ; have been praying silently for liim to take him- 
he glanced down as he withdrew it, and his gaze self off; and lie, not only had he kept her in 
remained rooted where it fell. Slowly and per- suspense for a good half-hour—quite enough to 
plexedly, he drew out something, and raising his disgust her wiLli him—but, like a blundering 
eyes, met those of Miss Barkle, who sat petrified, jackass, he must select that opportunity of all 
There was an awful pause for a minute, and she others to try and propose to lier! 
hid her face in her hands, whispering almost in ‘ Nice hash I’ve made of it,’ said the gallant 
tears: ‘ They’re mine.* officer to himself. ‘I’ve put my foot in it often 

Captain Mulbane was dumfounded, and for a before ; but if ever 1 executed a worse manteuvre 
few seconds he sat gaping awkwardly. It was an than this, I’m—I *m scuttled,* he concluded, cast- 
embarrassing check for any one to receive when he ing about for an expression strong enough to suit 
was on the very verge of an jmlent avowal of his frame of mind. 

love. He collected himself, and wisely decided He reached his lodgings, and taking an arm- 
on instant flight He was deeply.disappointed at chair, began to consider tlie case in came.st oyer 
their tcte-ii-t'te being brought to so abrupt and a pipe, for he felt the necessity of ‘repairing 
singular a close, but could not help seeing that damages* at once. It was a diflicult point, anti 
his only policy now w'as to cut it short at once. the captain knitted his brows and smoketl vigor- 
‘1*11 say good-evening, if you will excuse me, ou.^.ly as ho concentrated his miml upon it He 
Miss Barkle,’ he said ; ‘ 1 *m in a hurry to go to couldn’t go up to the cottage and apologise for 
the club.’ taking so innocent a share in the coiUi’efevi/w. He 

He had not taken his eyes off those little shoes bad been in no way to blame, and it wouldn’t help 
since lie first discovered them, and hardly know him to assume that he had. At the same lime he 
what he was saying to cover his retreat; but the wished to avert the nnplenaautness that might 
lady gladly saw him turn away, and watched him attend their next meeting if it took place before 
out of sight with mingled feelings of relief and the iresliness had worn off the incident, 
dismay. She prepared for her walk home in a ‘It’s just as unlucky a business as ever I had a 
very downcast frame of mind. Captain Mulbane’s hand in,' ruminated tlie captain ; ‘ now, pailicu- 
love of repeating such tales was, she well know, larly, when that money has just come to her and 
80 great that even his regard for her might not the lawyer fellow is hanging about. Most unfor- 
eufnee to keep him silent, and she wondered liow tunate! However, she isn’t likely to U*ll any ono 
long it would be before the story came round to but the little Oarston girl, perlmjis; and William 
her, and what shape it would w'ear when it did Mulbane won’t be such a fool as to mention it 
come. He had been on the point of proposing to either. No fear of it.’ 

her, when his arm slipped and he made the dis- So the captain came to a conclusion that would 
coveiT. Oddly enough, that phase of the meeting have cheered Miss Bai'kle’s heart hatl she known 
had been almost forgotten until this moment, of it. She had said nothing about her afternoon’s 
when she seized upon it joyfully as a point that adventure to Annie Carston, and that sprightly 
justified her in believing her garrulous friend young lady wa^ at a loss to account for her friend’s 
would say nothing about it. She made up her dejection. She took her own troubles very philo- 
mind to bo particularly engaging in her manner sophically, and her one anxiety now was to know 
to him, by way of insuring his continued silence*, when John Brawen would return. A letter was 
and then bent her thoughts on his remarks about awaiting her at home, but her step-mother had 
Mr Brawen and Annie Cm-ston. TJiey liad met reiased to give it up until Annie returned to the 
frequently at her house, it was true, and were on house. As the writer would be back before long,, 
very good terms, but notliing mort*, so far as she she preferred to go without it rather than jiay 
could judge. Still, there might be something in such a price. It would be easy to pplain her 
it, though Captain Mulbane was such an old silence, and she waited patiently for his reappear- 
gOBsip. She shrank from speaking to Annie on once. 

the subject, after the chat they bad had on the The morning that succeeded the little episoJo 
evening the young lady came and begged the on the beach found Miss Barkle in high spirits, 
hospitality of the cottage ; she had told her con- Mr Brawen had written to beg for her assistance 
Maiite then that she was sure Mr Brawen would in finding a house suitable for his sister and him- 
declare himself before long, and now—hardly a self ; he was sorry to trouble her at a time when 
week afterwards—she hears that the gentleman j she had doubtless much to do herself, but he had 
has been observed to pay marked attention to the not even looked into his sister’s affairs yet, and 
coiuidante herself! She felt that she stood in hoped he might count upon her kindness. Miss 
rather a false position towards her friend, and Burkle was enchanted with this mark of confi- 
entered her house harassed with jealous doubts, deuce, which she thought capable of bearing a 
If she had been anxious for Mr Brawen’s return double signification, and showed the letter to 
before, sh^ was doubly anxious now ; bis presence Annie with* a complacent smile, 
and nothing else could put matters right ‘You must come and help me,’ she said 

Captain Mulbane meantime was on bis way to couldn’t undertake the responsibility alone.* 
his own lodgings, bewildered a|M piqued. "^He Annie was quite willing to assist, and the two 
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Started on their house-hunting expedition with 
thoughts curiously similar. 

*It’s his nice xf&j of consulting me about the 
house,’ mused Miss fiarkle. ‘I suppose we should 
have to live in Midport, since John has his busi¬ 
ness here j but I ’a rather settle near town if I 
could choose.* 

‘ It’s jolly to have a voice in taking a house one 
has an interest in,’ thought Annie Carston. 
hope the sister won’t be w'lth us always, though ; 
and I wish we could live anywhere but in Mid- 
port.’ 

They were careful, however, to conceal then 
ideas U’om each other; but when tlio actual busi¬ 
ness was in hand, and they were looking through 
the furnished villa they selected to go over first, 
the elder lady was within an ace of betraying 
herself a dozen times, 

‘That little room will just suit you, Annh*, 
when you come—I mean if you go—that is, if 
Mr Brawen’s sister asks you to visit her.’ Miss 
Barkle had nearly ti’ippcd into saying, ‘when you 
come to stay witli ns,’ and wisely resolved to try 
and regard the matter for the jiresent as one in 
which she had no personal concci u ; hut constant 
W'atchfulness was essential to succecil in this. 

They satisfied themselves at length, and arrange¬ 
ments W’ere made for ‘Jjansd.ile House’ to l*c 
cleaned and got ready for the occupants. A teh'- 
grani to Mr Brawen to aimouiice wliat had been 
done was crosseil by another fiMiu that gentleman 
saying that he had left his sistei’f' ctincerns* in the 
hands of her own solicitors and would be down 
with her on the lolhiwing day. 

‘ It’s lucky we didn’t lose an hour, Annie,’ said 
Miss Barkle that evening ; ‘it will take us all our 
time to get the place pie&entahle before they come 
to-morrow'.’ 

They arrangiMl to meet the travellers at the 
house to show them anything that might be 
necessary. They hIiouLI then leave Mr Brawen 
alone with his sister, w'ho would not cure about 
seeing strangers yet. 

Their labours were si arcely over the next morn¬ 
ing, when John Brawen and his sister arnved, 
and W'ere received at the door by the two ladies, 

‘Miss Barkle has kindly put the hmi‘«e in 
order,’ said he to the wddow, udio entcrcil beside 
him.—‘Let me introduce my sister to you, Miss 
Barkle—Mrs Vciibury.’ 


M U N G 0. 

My friends often ask me how* it is that 1 can show 
so much attachment towards Mungo, a hideous 
little dog who is my companion in my walks, 
and trots at my heels just as if there w*as nobody 
and nothing else he cared for in the world. From 
an aesthetic point of view, I confess Mungo is a 
complete failure; and from the same standpoint 
I might be regarded as a person of deplorably 
bad taste. Picture to yourself all possible points 
of beauty in a dog, imagme exactly the opposite 
in every particular, and there you have Mungo. 
His hairless body, with its hideous patches in 
various colours, and his ill-shaped lilnbl, make 
him look like one of those creatures that the 
victims of delirium tremens see in their dreams. 
But my attachment towards Mungo is too deeply 


I rooted to be disturbed by his unattractive appear- 
I tince. It is to him that 1 once owed my life, 
and so long as he lives 1 will look after him. 
This is how it happened. 

Towards the cdose of term of service in 
India, Mungo—a native mongrel of some sort* 
or other—used to prowl about the barracks pick¬ 
ing up bits here and there, although kicked and 
culled alike by officers and men. As, however, 
he seemed to be half-starved, I used to throw 
him some bones and scraps of food, so that 
after a time he began to get into quite a 
plump condition. For these little attentions 
lie showed his gratitude by attaching himself 
to me and following me about as a well-bred 
Knglish dog would do. At that time we used 
lo go out once a month or so, on shooting expe¬ 
ditions into the jungle, and it was on one of 
these occasions that the event occurred which has 
made so indelible an impresision on my memory.' 
1 was not in very cheerful spirits, for an incident 
of the ]iro\ious niglit had somewhat troubled 
me. Tlie sergeant’s wife, one of the smartest 
little Women in camp, had been left alone with 
her little boy, ten years old, her husband having 
been uncxpei'tedly called away on duty. Soon 
after dusk they were horrified to sec the head 
<d a monstrous tiger come through a hole in 
the veranda, tlie eyes being fixed on them. 
Almost beside tliemsolvcs with terror, they scai*cely 
knew w'hat to do ; hut a thought suddeiilv struck 
the mother. Picking up a tray, she placed it 
against the hole, thus compelling the monster 
to withdraw his head. But the tray had to be 
held there, in case the tiger should return; and 
mother and son relieved one another in standing 
there tliroughout the wliole night, afraid to open 
the. door to give an alarm, lest the tiger sliould 
be prowling about iii search of another entrance 
to the room. 

My tlioughts were so fixed on this incident 
as we walked along through the jungle that I 
failed to keep up with the other members of 
the party, who had got on some distance ahead; 
when suddenly I heaid a rustle in the underwood, 
and almost at the same moment an enormous 
tiger presented himself aud prepared to spring 
u])on me. 1 had never seen a more magnificent 
beast, and I conhl not lielp admiring lum, not¬ 
withstanding the danger of my position. But 
llicre w’as no time to be lost I immediately 
]>rescuted my rifle and fired. As ill-luck would 
have it, neither shot struck; and in another second 
the tiger was on me aud had thrown me down, 
his claws buried in my left shoulder. 1 had no 
particular sensation of fear, and I remember think¬ 
ing (\\i\Ui calmly as I lay on the ground, the 
tiger’s hot breath coming against my face, ‘It’s 
all up with me now%’ But at that moment my 
faithlul little Mungo came to the rescue: he 
bit the tiger’s tail so severely, that the beast 
immediately released his hold and turned round 
to Btnze its new adversary. But Mungo, as sharp 
and wary as he was plucky, was off in the tall 
grass in an instant. The tiger follow'ed ; hut the 
dog had the advantage over him, as it could 
rim through the grass and under the brushwood 
at a pace which the other could not keep up with. 
In fact it was almost comical to see how the great 
creature bounded about in its useless chase after 
the dog. But S-knew that?»the t^er, disappointed 
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of eeizing Mungo, would goon be back again to 
i attack his master; bo I reloaded my giin and 
fctood awaiting his return. In a short time he 
was before me once more; and again I levelled 
my gun as well os I^ould, consicfcring the pain 
„in my left shoulder. The first shot missed ; but 
the second struck the tiger in the shoulder, 
crippled him, and made him roll about in agony. 
Reloading as rapidly as possible, I went nearer 
to aimed very deliberately, and this time 
gave him his quietus. Scarcely had I done so 
be^re Mungo came bounding up to me, looking 
into my face, and whining as if with joy at 
seeing me fciife. How I patted and fondled him, 
and how utterly unconscious I wa-’* tlien of his 
extreme ugHness, can etwily be imagined. 

I examined the tiger's tail, saw the marks left 
on it by Mungo's severe bite, and then returned 
to camp to get the assistance of somo of my 
comrades in removing the unimal’s skin as a 
trophy of my adventure, and as a practical proof 
that 1 was entitled to the reward which wu* 
allowed us for every tiger w'e killed 

ECONOMICS OF RAILWAYS. 
Railways are so familiar in present-day thought'? 
and habits, that few of us peihaps I’ealise what an 
immense economic force they have become, not 
only in our own country but also in the world at 
laige j and yet only sixty odd years have elapsed 
since that now historic incident, the construction 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
Act of Parliament authorising it was passed in 
1821, and the line was opened in 1825. Rut the 
Stockton and Darlington was not the first railway, 
nor does its first Act make any mention of Wam- 
engines; and in 1823 it had to apply for anotlier 
Act for power to use locomotives. It was in this 
year that the fimt Act of Parliament was passe<l 
authorising the conveyance of passengers on a 
public railway by means of locomotive engines. 
But really the first liailway Bill was passed 
twenty-two years previously, namely, in 1801, for 
the construction of a line from Wandsworth to 
Croydon. In 1803 another line was authorised 
from Croydon to Reigate; and in 1804 another 
fwm Swansea to Oystermouth. These were the 
pioneer lines; and there were several otherf? 
sanctioned by Parliament before the Stockton 
and Darlington 8chem<' was submitted in its first 
form. But although there was no mention of 
steam-power in these schemes, the locomotive ha<l 

S rior^ existence, for Symington’s locomotive was 
^ rawing barges along the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in 1785, althoi^h Trevethick’s engine—tried first 
in 1804---waB three years later than the first 
public railway. Of course everybody knows that 
it was the success of Stephenson’s locomotive 
which led to its adoption on the Sh^ckton and 
Darlington Railway, and of what resulted from 
that bold experiment; but evervhody does not 
know the other little facts given above. 

We do not propose to tell again the olt-told tale 
of_ the Stocktoji and Dailingtcm and Chatmoss 
railways j but we propose to give some interesting 
inatter ilhwtrative of what we mentioned at 
the ouhwh^the great economic ^irce which has 


developed in railways. For many of the facts 
and most of the figures w’e are indebted to Mr J. ; 
S. Jeans, whose work on Railway Prohlems is a : 
marvel of industrious labour and of intelligent 
application. 

In the time when stage-coaches ran between 
London and Edinburgh, many days were taken 
to complete the journey. At the beginning of 
the century it cost thirteen pounds per ton to 
convey goods by wagon from Leeds to London; 
and two pounds per ton from Liverpool to Man¬ 
chester. Even in 1825 it was complained in 
Parliament that cotton, which came three thou¬ 
sand miles across the Atlantic in twenty days, 
required six weeks to traverse the thirty odd miles 
betvveen the Liverpool docks and the Manchester 
mills. 

Within about a dozcu years after this time, 
there were nearly five huinlred miles of railway 
in England and Wales, and about fifty miles in 
Scotland, open for public trallic. And ^hat is 
there now ? The total length of railway.s in the 
United Kingtloin ivS now, with sidings, e&tuuatod 
at clo.^e upon twenty-five thousand miles, and the 
<*apital invested in them «at over eight hundred 
i and twenty millions stuiling. 

Let us see for a moment what this means as 
regai’da labour-power. Our railways carry in 
round numbers one hundred and seventy millions 
of tons of ‘minerals’ annually. Supixjsing the 
average distance carried he twenty miles, this 
means that they carry four thousand millions of 
tons of minerals one mile every year. The same 
method applied to American railways will show 
that in the United States butw’eeu forty-five and 
fifty thousand nnllions of tons id Irafiic are annu¬ 
ally moved one mile. 

The total volume of actual guotls cariied to 
all distances on the railways of Europe and the 
United States is over a thousand millions of 
tons per annum. This gives an average of about 
three tons per inhabitant. But in tlio United 
Kingdom the average of actual traflic carried is 
7*5 tons ])er inhabitant; and in the United 
States it is 7‘G. Were the same average attained 
throughout Europe, the total annual traffic would 
' be two tliousaua five hundred and twenty-five 
millions of tons. It will help us to understand 
the significance of these figures if we remember 
J.)r Lardner estimates that a horse of average 
strength, w'orking for eight or ten hours a day, 
cannot transport on his back more tlian two 
hundredweight, and can only carry this at the 
rate ol twenty-five miles a day over an average 
level country. 

And now about passengers. In 1886 the rail¬ 
ways of the United Kingdom carried six hun¬ 
dred and ninety-seven and a quarter millions of 
persons, which, in round terms, is about equal 
to every inhabitant making twenty journeys in 
the year. No other country in the world ap¬ 
proaches such an averi^e ; the corresponding 
figure in the case of Belgium, which is tne next 
higiiest, being only about eleven journeys per 
inhabitant; while the United States average is 
six ; that of Germany and France about five and 
a quarter; and that of Austria, Spain, and Italy 
Itetweeif one and two. Of course, many per¬ 
sons in all these countries do not travel at oil 
by railway from one year’s end to the other, 
and the sum of population includes both women 
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and children. But there are no means of getting 
at the actual number of joumers performed hj 
each traveller j that is to say, that although we 
know that six hundred and ninety-seven and a 
quarter millions of ‘passengers* were booked by 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1885, 
we cannot possibly tell how many times a single 
individual is represented in the total There 
were six hundred and ninety-seven and a quarter 
millions of journeys made ; but by how many 
separate persons is not recorded, so we can only 
fall back on ‘averages.* But if we extend the 
average of the passenger traffic of the Uniteil 
Kingdom to the continent of Europe, we shall 
see that, instead of seven hundred millions of 
travellers, the continental railways would have 
five thousand four hundred and fifty-six millioiie. 
of travellers per annum 1 And who sludl say 
that such a result will never be reached, when 
we look back on the rapid development in our 
country 1 

One may get some idea of what railways, 
mean in the saving of time and money to paa- I 
sengers, by tiding the case of London. It is | 
estimated that about half a million persons, or 
about one-tenth of the population of the eiitii-e 
area of the metropolis, requii-e to travel to and 
from tlicir business every day all the year round. 
If we remember the distances, it is not too much 
to assume that the lailway will economise for 
each at least tw'o hours in the week—or, say, 
five days per aiinuiu each. Thi.'* over liaH a 
million of people means two and a half millions 
of days—or an economy of eight thousand three 
hundi’ed years of three hundred working-days 
each ! Suppose the average earnings of these 
half-million of people to be one hundred pounds 
])or annum each—not too high an average wdicn 
we remember the number of millionaires included | 
in the total—we shall see a total money-saving 
—in the sense of time being money—of equal to 
eight bundivd and thirty thousand pounds per 
annum. And this in London alone ! 

We have said that the capital invested in 
British railways is over eight hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. A good deal of that 
has been misspent money—that is to say, money 
spent in parliamentary contests, extortionate ‘com¬ 
pensations,* hush-money to overcome threatened 
opposition, and the like. In Germany, the i*ail- 
way capital-cost is stated to be four hundred and 
sixty-five millions; in France, lour liundred and 
sixty-two millions; in Austria, two hundred and 
sixty-four millions; in liussiji, tw'o hundred and 
eighty-five millions; in Sjiain, ninety-one mil¬ 
lions ; and m Belgium, forty-three millions ; but 
in most if not all ol these countries some of 
the railways have been constructed by the State, 
whereas in Britain every inch has been con¬ 
structed by private enterprise. The United 
States, however, liave a still more stu^udous 
investment, for the capital embarked in tne rail- 
M'ays of that country in 1884 was one thousand 
five hundi’ed and ninety-nine and a quarter 
millions sterling, ami it has grown consiaerably 
since. But in the United States also, a con¬ 
siderable part of the railway system was con¬ 
structed at State cost. * 

railways in the United Kingdom con- 
sU'Ucted up to the end of 1884 coat an average 
of ;£42,486 per mile. Our railways are the 


dearest in the world ; for the average cost in 
France was only ;^27,704; in Belgium, ;^6,508; 
m Germany, ^^1,236 j in Russia, ^£20,000; in 
Scandinavia, £10t000; and in the United States, 
;£11,000 sterling per milrf The large cost in j 
England seems due to these among other causes i I 
the greater cost of the land—generally bought 
at fancy prices—the greater strength of the per¬ 
manent way, the larger proportion of double- 
line, and the heavy expenses of parliamentary 
and other contests, already alluded to. 

The total amount of land acquired and possessed 
by our Railw’uy Companies was stated in 1868 to 
be over two hundred and fifty square miles, which 
is equal to over twelve acres per lineal mile of 
railw'ay, and to an average width of one hundred 
and two feet over the whole. If the purchases 
wince have been in the same proportion, the rail¬ 
ways must now own about two hundred and 
thirty-five thousand acres, or one-three-hundred- 
and-twenty-third (sl-^d) part of the entire area of 
the United Kingdom. Mr Jeans places the capital 
outlay by tbe railways for land at an average of 
four thousand pounds per mile of railway, which 
woubl mean that seventy-six millions sterling of 
the capital has been expended on land-purchases. 
Curiously enough, this would give an average cost 
ol three hundred and twenty-three (32.3) pounds 
per acre. 

The following table shows the actual total of 
railways open in the several countries in 1883, 
which is the latest ycoi* in which we can find 
returns from all the countries : 

CouuLrics. Railways Open. 

Germany. . 22,423 miles. 

Belgmm. . . . 2,700 it 

' France . ... 1S,72.‘> n 

, 'Switzcrldiid.. 1,796 h 

Italy. 5,871 » 

Austria. 12,846 m 

Holland. .. ... 1,406 ,i 

7>cnmark. 1,005 n 

Norway. 970 n 

llussia 14,478 h 

United Slates. ... . 320,549 n 

United Kingdom.18,681 u 

With regard to these figures, it is to be noted 
that the number of ‘miles open’ lor traffic does 
not mean the total mileage of railway tracks; 
lor there are sidings and so forth w'hich do not 
count in the traffic returns. Thus, the United 
States had actually 149,181 miles oi rails, although 
only 120,649 miles were open for traffic ; and the 
figure for the United Kingdom including siding 
is now close upon twenty-five thousand miles. 

As regards colonial railways, the totals in 1884 
were as under: 


Couutnes. Bailways Open. 

India.10,447 miles. 

('atiado.. 9,576 n 

(Jaj«3 Colony.1,344 tf 


Victoria. 

.1,562 

. 1,618 


. 1,396 

Queensland. 

. 1,207 

8oath Australia. 



Total.28,185 miles. 


'liiB gives an average of one m^c of railway to 
very two hundred and sixty-nine square miles 
f area, and wery seven thousand three hundred 
ad seventy-^e inhabitants. But in tbe United 
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Stated there is one mile of railway to every 
twenty-fire square miles, and every two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one inhabitants j and 
in the United Kingdom, one mile of railway to 
every six miles oi are^., and every two thousand 
inhabitants. What room for possibilities there ia 
tor railway expansion in the colonies, these figures 
can help us to guess. 

Tlie econouucs of railways cannot, be considered 
without some examination of them as forms of 
invested capital- vehicles, so to speak, of iudus-1 
trial production, for a railway is in one sense as j 
much instrninent of production as is a factory. 
Many Railway Companies are indeed manufac-1 
tureiB in a large and literal sense, making loco-! 
motives, wagons, &c. for their own. use; while 
each of them is a lai^e employer of labour, and ; 
^1 of them form a system which is indispens- i 
able to the iinlustrial existence of the country at! 
large. 

The most noticeable thing about British rail¬ 
ways, as a form of invested capital, is that since 
1854 there have only been three years when the 
average dividend fell below four per cent, and 
only three years in which it exceeded four and 
a half per cent From this, then, it would appear 
that the normal average return over a j)eriod of 
years ranges between four and four and a half per 
cent.; but while the average remains so stable, 
there ore, of course, considerable and freauent 
fiuctuations in the fortunes of the individual lines. 
Then, as regards the component parts of the 
United Kingdom—the system of Kugland and 
Wales pays an average of A"X7 per cent; that of 
Scotland, one of 3*6 per cent.; an<l that of Ireland, 
one of 3*5 per cent—hiking the returns of 1RH4 
as bases. The average would be higher in each 
ease but for the fact that there are a numlvr of 
lines so loaded with ‘guaranteed’and ‘prefei’ential’ 
capital, that the ordinary share-capitals have n(»t 
received any dividend at all for years. In 1884 
there was a total of about two hundred and 
ninety-nine millions sterling of such capital which 
has received no dividend since 1870. As a sot-olf 
to this, we find that the live lai^cst railways in 
the country—the Midland, the London ami North- 
Western, the Great Northern, the North-Ea''teni, 
and the Great Western—representing together 
about three hundred and thirty-eight niillion-^ 
sterling—paid in 1884 an average of over six per 
cent, on the ordinary share-capital. 

In the United States, the one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-nine and a quarter million^ 
sterling invested in railways yielded an average 
dividend of 5*4 per cent; but vet more than 
eighteen per cent of the whole either 

nothing at all or less than one iier cent 

Few persoM are aware of the enormous mass 
of labour employe<l, as well as saved, by rail¬ 
ways. In the United King<lom, according to a 
return obtained by Mr Broadhurat in tbc'House 
of Commons, there were in 1884 no fewer than 
367,793 peisons directly enijdoyed on and in con¬ 
nection with the railways. In the United States, 
the railway employees numbered 630,000; and 
on the Continent, 1,076,649. This gives a total 
of over two millions of individuals whose labour 
ig directly employed in railway enterprise; but 
this total does Sot by any means represent all 
are mdirectly employed, in the. manufacture 
of locomotives, sleepers, stores^in furnishing 


fuel, &C. In our country, our textile and mining 
industries employ directly more peraons than do 
our railways; but in the United States there is 
no single industry, except agriculture, which 
absorbs so much labour as do their railways. 

Now, how do the earnings of our railways com¬ 
pare with the profits from other capital invest¬ 
ments forming the wealth of the country 1 In 
1884 the net profits of railways were, say, thirty- 
three and a quarter millions sterling ; the rents 
of hou'-e-property, one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions; the rents of landed i)i*operly, sixty-five 
and a half millions; the retui-ns from mines, 
seven millions; from iron-woiks, three millions; 
from gas-works, four millions ; and from quarries, 
nine millions. All of these sources of income 
fluctuate very much more, over a t(‘rm of years, 
than do railways, ahd are, therefore, not so 
attractive for st^dy investment. But taking the 
figures aa they arc, we see that railways represent 
one of the most important capital-stocks in the 
country. We may look at it in another way. If 
all the agricultural land in the United Kingdom 
were caj)itahscd on an average of twenty shillings 
I per acre and twenty years’ jiurchase, the capital 
value of the land would now be one thonsaud 
milhons aicrling. Our railways, as we have 
seen, r<‘])rescnt a capital value of eight hundred 
and twenty millions sterling, or only one hun¬ 
dred and eighty millions less than our agricultural 
land. 

Thus, -we see that King Railway is growing to 
be the most powerful economic force in the world, 
with reicrence to both labour and capital. 

We may see, and be thankful for it, that 
railways have really been the factor which has 
cheapened the cost of living to our fetrugglmg 
millions; has opened up the great New World 
in the West, and enabled it both to ]>roduce 
.and to find markets for its produce; boa placed 
alike the Russian peasant and the Indian ryot 
in toucli with the Western world ; has welded 
the nations together as with an iron hand. One 
may go further, and say tliat King Railway has 
done more than cither the Peace Society op the 
ingenuity of inventors of destructive weapons in 
preventing an<l shortening wars. Tlie nations 
still quarrel and still fight; but campaigns are 
now short, if sharp, and the more railways are 
extended, the shorter and less frequent must they 
become. 


AT A VILLAGE OFF THE MAIN ROAD 
IN PERSIA. 

Wb had started at midnight It is raining cats 
and dogs. We are pretty well wrapped up, my 
wife and I; but the continuous downpour is 
beginning to penetrate, and I get suggestive 
liints as to the luxury of a good cry. We are 
marching; that is to say, <lay alter day we are 
riding stages of twenty to thirty miles. Without 
any break, our jouiney will last twelve days. 
Our twenty mules, canyiug our luggage, road- 
kit, and servants, are some ten miles behind, for 
with our head-man we have pushed on in hope 
of sheltei. The rain comes down in sheets, ily 
heavv ulster, soaked w'ith moistui-e but still water¬ 
proof, seems to be a Ion-weight upon my tirtkl 
shoulders ; a tiny stream of icy water is tnckling 
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into my right boot. I have taken off my gloves 
some time ago—they were as wet sponges. My 
wife is in tt similar plight She is wearing a 
Mexican blanket—with a hole in it, throngh 
which she has thrust her head—over lior habit 
Her marc has cast a shoe, and has consequently 
gone lame. My tobacco has given out Our 
plight is sufliciently miserable. At our side, 
alternately thrashing his wretched mtiletccr’s 
pony and cursing his luck, rides our treasure, 
our factotum, Malek Mahoinmc<l, my servant of 
twelve years, the man whw.o talents as a cook 
and intriguer make life in IVr.-jia iioarabh*, ami 
even pleasant The loail on which lie is iierclu'd , 
gives out a metallic clank. From his ]ia<k-| 
saddle on one side hangs a smouldering firepot; 
on the other, a Iiuge leathern water-bottle. He 
is smoking his kalian^ or liubblc-bubble. My 
man is quite dry, for he has on a yajmnjify or 
shaggy woollen coat. Tt is black in colour, and 
exactly like a very shaggy bearskin in appear¬ 
ance. 

All at once C)ut goes t)ie hand of M.ilek 
Mahommed. ‘Tlieru it is, sahib. I see the 
BliKjke.’ 

Suio enough, Just then something looms up out i 
of the ini>t and rain. There is no doubt, lor we 
hear the wcltomc barking of the village dogs. 
My man gives a yi“ll and rules on. AVhon wc 
arrive, we find him poumling on tlie ap]).ircntly ; 
inhosjdtahle gates <A‘ a walled vill.igc two iiuiulred 
yards square. ‘Jdogs, sons of burnt ialliers, open I 
May your,’ Ac.— Not a -outuI s;ive the violriil 
barking. Is it uninhabited '{ No ; the tidltale 
smoke answeis this question. ‘Asses, fools! 1 
tell you it is a sahib ” yells Maick Mahommed as 
he rattles at the wooden gates. 

J now join him iii sliouting, and assure the 
reluctant inhabitanla that all is right. In ilie 
meanwhile our horses are literally knee-deep in 
mud, and down comes the ram. At length a 
shrill voice demands wliat we want. 

‘ Want 1 ’ shrieks Malek Malionimo<l—‘ want ’ 
daughter of the nether regions. Shelter, of 
course 1 ’ 

The gates are flung open ; and an aged crone 
of repulsive aspect, leaning on on iron-headed 
stick, appears ; a crowd ot lean and harking ciiiv 
rush upon ns ; a few cuts from my hunting-whip 
make tliem alink back. Slowly wc blunder into 
the gateway tlirougli the black and slijqiery 
mud. Within the village walls there is no sign 
of life save the smoke and the loud bleating of 
lambs. 

There ore some twenty hovels of a beehive 
shape, some sheds; a few of the rough imple- 
inonts of Persian agriculture are strewn about. 
The hag precedes us. 

‘Tills way, my darling—this way, lord of my 
souk’ 

Why all this sweetness? Whence this weh’ome ? 
Does not the old woman’s hand clasp a bright 
k^un (tenpence), and is she not aware that W'e are 
Europeans? A Pemian bigwig enters a village 
or house by force—by force he lives at free 
quarters on the inhabitant. If the place suits 
him, he will not leave until compelled, or bribed, 
to do sa ^ The European of course pays tor what 
he ha% gives a small present in leaving, and is 
ewr a welcome guest. 

At the door of one of the beehives I descend j 


a woman takes our horses, when I have helped 
down my wife. We enter the beehive by a door 
four feet high. The place is full of smoke, acrid 
smoke. We get out of our diipping wraps; a 
' smiling and unveiled village woman takes them. 
We hurriedly lie down on the carpet, for only 
the upper part of the beehive is full of smoke.* 
Now we ebcapc it. Our boots are removed by 
giggling women. Our cook has taken possession 
of an adjoining beehive. As we sprawl on the 
carpet, we take stock of the place. We lean on 
the rolls of bedding of our village host; it w poor, 
but scrupulously clean. The lo'wer part of the 
walls IS whitened; the upper part, jet black 
from tlie smoke, wliich makes its exit from a 
round hole in the apex of the hive. This curious 
room is some twenty feet in diameter, and is 
lighted by the chimney-hole and the door. 
Another door communicates with another hive- 
likc room at the side. Furniture there is none. 
A few timeworn leathern trunks contain our 
host’s worldly %vealth; a few grimy jars his 
treasure, his opium harvest. Some cotton pods 
lie in one heap, some barley in another. He i 
trusts us entirely, or ratlier his wife does, for all 
the able-bodied men arc* at work in the fields in 
the rain. 

Maluk Mahommed enters sniilmg, and divested 
of his wrap^. A terocions-lookmg fellow truly. 
A br<*ad lununur, or straight sword, hangs from 
his side j a singlc-b.irrLlleil pistol and a straight 
knife are in his girdle, into which is also thrust 
.i ndmg-whip with many tails and a short handle. | 
Ifis boots—carefully wiped—and his -gay scarf 
a<J<l to Ins tremendous appearance. Ihs nose is 
red fi'oni exposure ; his eyes run from standing 
over the smoky fire. But he smile-s a.s he hands 
us th<j steaming tea he has just prepared, and then 
hurries off to bring niy privale hubble-bubble. 
We swallow our tea. I smokg my pipe, and as 
I do so, I hear the shouts of our servants and the 
muleteers, who are just arriving. Wc drop off to 
sleep: it is ten o’clock in the rooiming. 

AVo awake, and lazily stretch ourselves. Tt is 
now one. What a change ! The sunlight is 
streaming in at the open door. It is hot, terribly 
hot The rain is over. AVe gingerlv make our 
way o^'cr the stepping-stones through the black 
mud. In front of and outside the village is a 
piece of turf; here ai’c some thirty women and 
gii'ls gossiping. j^''rom a pen in the centre of the 
grass comes the bleating of lambs; there the little 
things lie and cry in a party-coloured mass of 
black, w’hite, brown, and gray. Malek Mahommed 
is selecting a victim for our dinner: he finds at 
length the fattest of the flock; he pays two 
shillings to the owner, after some haggling. Both 
parties are evidently pleased, for both grin 
happily. And we are now surrounded by the 
women, all unveiled, for the villager only veils 
in tlie towns. Such questions, sudi laughter, 
such compliments. Tongues §o twenty-four to 
the dozen. We inform the village beauty that 

. 1___ _n. . - .i;__ a 1_-...xi_ 


joking takes place. My wife distributes a few 
needles. We ore all like old friends. But the 
bleating from the pen becomes more urgent; 
responsive baas are beard appr<&ching. Shouts 
and barking •oroclaiiu the arrival of the village 
flock and SiAherds. The ewes rush violently 
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towards the pen; eo do the village wives 
maidenB. Each singles out a lamb and rushes 
with it to ite expectant mother. There is a 
considerable mixture; many mistakes occur; 
indignant mothers repudiate lambs not their own. 
it last, each ewe having found its offspring 
reposes at ease. The loud bleating deci'eases. 
The sons and fathers of the xdllage now make 
their appearance. My wife retires. I sit and 
smoke, chatting with the village grajrbcards— 
local politics, the price of ^in, the wickedness 
of provincial govcniors. ‘Yes, sahib, the opium, 
the opium—that is our salvation; but it is 
gambling, pure gambling.* We assent; ajid so 
on, and so on. 

These l*ersian villagers are dressed cheaply but 
comfortably; in fact they are well and warmly 
clad. Every man has his thick felt overcoat, 
impervious to wind or weather; his blue cotton 
^amas and shirt. They are all barefooted, for 
It is muddy; but each man carries his ghevas, 
or shoes oi leather-bound cotton, in his girdle. 
Every man has his conical hat or round cap oi 
brown felt. By judicious pumping, I get a pretty 
accurate insight into the life of the Persian 
villager. He lives well, he dresses in a homely 
fashion, and if hu landlord or the government 
tax-gatherer arrives—taxes are paid iu kind—he 
puts on his most ragged garments. Money he 
seldom sees; barter is the usual mode of con¬ 
ducting busines-s. If he gets hold of actual coin, 
he buries it; for in Persia there are no banks 
save in the great Wwns, and even there the 
hankers are in the position of mere tradesmen 
and live by usury. Tlie villager seldom secs 
roast-meat; but lie lives well on bread, boiled 
rice, soup, milk, butter, cheese, and curds. Fruits 
arc a staple food, as grapes, apples, apricots, ^d 
plums. So are vegetables, as radishes and cucum¬ 
bers. The latter are oaten in immense quantities, 
and are (juitc harmless 

This is a village off the main road, and we arc 
the first Europeans the w’omen-folk have ever 
seen. The sun is nearly set as we sit smoking 
and chatting. And now my smiling peishJJiid- 
mut (table-servant) announces dinner and that 
our beehive is carpeted and furnished. Welcome 
news! 1 hasten oiT, for we must be in the saddle 
again an hour after midnight We travel thus to 
avoid the noonday sun. 


of the movement is to enable the public to distin- 
giiish between qualified and unqumifted plumbers. 
The system of registration adopted makes it neces¬ 
sary that there shall be one standard of excel¬ 
lence to which all men must attain before they 
can be registered as plumbers. Ko man can 
receive a certificate of registration until he has 
given satisfactory evidence that he is capable , 
of doing his work thoroughly and w'ell; and 
tailing this, no one will be put on the register of 
plumbers. 

Tlie Ijondon and Scottish conferences brought 
out the same facts. To sanction inferior plumber- 
work was a ponny-wise and pound-foolisn policy. 
The work of the mason and painter can be so far 
inspected and criticised ; that of the plumber is 
largely secret and hidden. Detects become known 
through a leakage of gas, or of foul air from a 
soilpipc. The bureting of a pipe sometimes 
destroys twenty times the value of the plumber- 
work which caused the mischief. Loss of health 
can sometimes be directly traced to bod plumber- 
work. Mr G. Shaw, the originator of the move¬ 
ment, is of Opinion that our present system of 
building, which prevente the architect from coming 
into direct contact with the plumbers, is a vicious 
one. Contracts were given to general builders 
who had little or no kiuwlcdge of plumber-work, 
and wlio employed incompetent men at a lower 
rate of wages than was paid to efficient plumbers, 
who should be Ixeld responsible for the effective 
nature of the work done. The co-operation is 
sought of local uiitliorities, architects, the medical 
protcasion, ami others who can practically advance 
this w’ork. It is also proposed to help the 
iorniation of technical classes of instruction for 
plumbers. This movcme.nt is so bound up with 
the interests of sullering humanity, that we 
heartily %vish it all success. 

THE FLOWER QUEEN. 

A DEWY rose, Llooil-red, 

Sweet perfume whilom shed, 

For me aloue: 

It was the last of all; 

And now its petals fall, 

Their cruubou ladiancc gone, their odorous duty 
done. 


A DEFKKCiS AGAINST SCAMPED AND DEFECTIVE 
rUTMBF.Il-WORK. 

Some years have now elapsed since the Court 
of the London Plumbers’ Company recommended j 
a scheme for the registration of efficient plumbers, j 
bo^ masters and journeymen, and for giving i 
technical instruction in plumbing and for the 
thorough inspection of work done. The confer¬ 
ence on this subject at the ‘Healtheries’in 1884 
was a great success, and somewhat advanced the 
question. The Plumhers’ Company has already 
spent two thousand pounds in advancing the 
matter, and have received between seven and 
eight hundred pounds in registration fees. The 
movement has ipread to Scotland; and at influ¬ 
ential meetings Aeld in Edinburgh and Glas^^ow 
co-operating district Councils hav^been formed 
for the east and west 4>f Scotland The dusign 


The bilclit flowers of the sun, 

Tliougli day is long begun, 

Hiuig sadly down; 

They niouin the dying Queen ; 

And all tlieir golden sheen, 

lily garden's sunny crown, has laded into brown. 

Pale, snow-white lily-bells 
Bing sweet sad soundless knelh^ 

Mourning the dead; 

Pirn requiems of the bre^ 

Sigh 'mid the tasselled trees, 

Where Autumn’s gold and red with fading leaves are 
wed. 

• H. Pawson Lowar. 
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EMIN PASHA. 

Altiiou<jh tli(‘ name of the heroic governor of the 
Equatorial Province of the Soudan is now familiar 
to c%’ery schoolboy in both hemispheres, it is not 
every one wlio knows that the name is an assumed 
one. Th<‘ wor<l ‘ Emin ’ is Arabic ; it means * The 
Faithful One,’ and surely never was adopted 
name more appropriate to the person using it. 

The real name of the bearer of it is Eduard 
Schnitzer, a Tiative of tlie small town of Oppeln, 
in Pru«.sian Silesia, where he was bom on the 
28th of NIarch 1840. His father was a merchant, 
who in 1842 removed to Neisbe, in the same 
province, when- his mother and sister still reside. 
According to a biographical skiitch in a work pub- 
liehofl in Germany last year, and a translation 
of wdiicli biu5 recently been jiublishod in thi« 
country under Ibe supervision of T)r Felkin,* 
Edtianl was educated first at tbc (gymnasium at 
Neisse, and then at the (Universities of Tlreslau 
and Berlin, at the latter of which he graduat(‘d in 
medicine in the year 1804. He was distinguishe«l 
even as a buy by a strong desire to travel an<l 
a great love for natural liistory ; and it waa lor 
the gralification of both feelings that, after receiv¬ 
ing his degree, he began to look for work in a 
foreign land. About the end of 1801 he went to 
Turkey, and there made the acquaintance of the 
Vali Mn.shir Divitji Ismail Ilakki Pasha, who 
gave him a post on his staff during official 
journeys through Armenia, Syria, and Arabia. 
This appointment seems U> have occupied T)r 
Sclmitzcr until 1873, w'hcn Hakki died. Afti'r 
spending a couple of ycar.s or so in Turkey, 
Schnitzer returned to Neisse, and spent a few 
months with liis family there, devoting himself 
the while to the study of natural history. But 
the wandcHng spirit was irrepressible, and in 1870 
Dr Schnitzer went to Egypt and entered the 
service of the Kfiedive as Dr Emin Effondi. Ilis 

* S/intH Pasha in CetUrai Africa: being a Collection of 
kk Letters and Journals. Edited and annotated by l‘ro- 
fesBor Schweinfurth, Professor Eatsel, Dr Felkm, and Dr 
G. Hartlaub. London; George Philip and Son. 


reason for adopting this name w'as that he might 
get ri<l of every external indication wdiicli might 
stand in the way of his usefulness in the Moham¬ 
medan w'orld in w’hich he was resolved to labour. 
He knew the prejudices of the followers of Islam, 
and their dislike, and even hatred, of anything of 
‘Frankish’ association, and he believed that he 
could best carry on his w'ork by discarding his 
German name. Writing to his sister from Tre- 
j bizon*!, be informs her that he has quickly gained 
I a reputation as a doctor among the Turks, and 
adds: ‘ This is due to the fact that 1 know 
Turkish and Arabic as few Europeans know them, 
and that I liave so completely adopted the habits 
and customs of the people, tliat no one believes 
tbal *aii honest German is disguised behind the 
T'urki.-ih name. Don’t be afraid : I have only 
adopted the name ; I have not become a Turk.’ 

His German biographer informs us that Emin 
has an extraordinary gift for the acquisition of 
foreign languages. Besides German, French, 
English, and Italian, ho knew several Slavonic 
languages, and Tiukish, Arabic, and Persian. No 
doubt he is now quite proficient in many of the | 
dialects of Central Africa. To this talent, so 
invaluable in a traveller, must be ascribed a lai^c 
measure of Emin’s success. Then his medical 
training has been greatly in bis favour; and his 
cast of mind and of temper seems to be eminently 
fitted for dealing with the dark races of Africa. 
He seems, moreover, to have all the firmness and 
tlecision of character of his great predecessor, 
Gordon, without the latter’s nervous tempera¬ 
ment 

It w’as under Gordon that Emin served his 
apprenticeship to African life. Gordon was in 
187(1 governor of the Equatorial Province, and 
Emin w'as sent to him to act as chief medical 
officer. But Gordon soon saw that the German 
doctor could be of much more effective service 
than in walking the hospital, and he was accord¬ 
ingly despatched on various tours gf inspection 
through the dmtricts, and was also sent on 
important missi^ to the kings of Uganda and 
Unyopo—countries and potefftat^ which bulk so 
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largely in the fetory of Africa, (tordon relin- 
quibhed hie governorship of the Equatorial Pro¬ 
vince in 1877, and returning to Egypt, \vas 
succeeded by incompetent and corrupt native 
officers, who soon undid all that he had organ¬ 
ised. He left the province peaceful and settled, 
although labouring under a heavy debt; but 
his successors quickly reproduced the system of 
oppression, brutxlity, and ipjusticii, whicli had 
taken so miuli labour and so many years to put 
down. Kniin, nieanwbilo, was surgeon-in-chief, 
imt witliout any definite rank, owing to the 
intrigues of Kliartoum officials. But in the early 
part of 1878, (lordon came back to Khartoum 
as governor-general of the whole Soudan, and 
appointed Kmin to be governor of the Equa¬ 
torial Province, the post wliich he had himself 
held for over three years. 

That province was once more in a stale of «lis- 
organisation. It was peopled by a minibcr of 
different tribes, who had thriven under (Jonlon’s 
rule, but were now buffering under the oppression 
of his successors. The slave-deak-is liad recom¬ 
menced tlxeir operations, and were settled in 
fortified villages all over the land. The official’s 
were mostly disreputable men—criminals in many 
cases, banished from Egj’pt, but wliose sentences 
had expired—and the Egyptian eoltliers were 
untrustworthy. The stations ha<l fallen into 
disrepair, ainl a block ou the Nile cut off Euiin’a 
supplies for the first tvxo years ot his rule. 

Within a year, howcv'cr, Eiiiin h:«l I'cduced the 
province to order. ‘Slowly but biindy, and witli 
ever-increasing success,’ says l)r Eelkiii, ‘ he be¬ 
came master of the situation ; and uJien I parsed 
through his province for the second time in 
1870, a most wonderful change had takerf jdac<\ 
Stations had been rebuilt, dibcontcnt was cliang<*d 
into loyal obedience, corruption liad been put 
down, taxation was equalised, uml ho had already 
b^un the task of cleai’ing his province Ironi tlic 
slave-dealers U'ho infest<‘d it. This was a ditliciilt 
and dangerous undertaking, for tliey had rooted 
themselves very firmly m tlie soil, tuid mo^t of 
the officials in EmiuV emplc»y were in full 
sympathy xvitli them. Emin was entirely alone :' 
no friend or helper was near. Indeed, with the j 
exception of a few months when Lupton Bey was i 
his second in command, he lias been alone ii’om 
the day of his appointment in Mui’ch 1878 until 
the present time.’ 

Before the end of 18v82, Emin had proved hirii- 
eelf not only a capital doctor, a capable and 
humane governor, and a skilful general, but 
also a most successful economist and financier. 
Not only wei*e the slave-dealers banished and 
the^ Egyptian soldiers replaced by trustworthy 
natives, but also huge districts hml been added ' 
to hia territory by pwiceful diplomatic negotia- I 
tion, and the people liad settled down to the 
cultivation of cotton, indigo, rice, coffee, sugar,; 
&!. Gardening was being industriously pro- ' 
eecuted at the stations, the roads betxveeii them 
were being made permanently passable, and a 
weekly post had been establihlied through the 
territory. And lastly, a provim e which even in 
Gordon’s tim$ could not pay its own expenses, 
and inv<dved a charge of over thirty thousand ' 
pounds sterling a year on the Egi’^ptian exchequer, 
vtm o^S 8cH«supportingJ but was bhowing 


a clear profit of eight thousand pounds, ajxd 
later of ten thousano^oimds sterling per annum. 
It is well, indeed, for Emin that he did make the 
province self-supporting, since, from 1878 to 1884, 
only six steamei’s had come to Lado (his chief 
station) from Khartoum with supplies; and since 
1884—the year of the Mahdi successes—he has 
been wholly shut off from the world. 

Of course, during the disturbances of the Mahdi 
revolt, the prosperity of the province suffered 
considerably ; an<l indeed at one time it seemed 
as if Emin would have to follow the example 
of Lxifiton and surrender to the False Prophet. 
Those dihturbances began so far back as 1881, 
althou'gb it was not till December 1884 that 
they lua'diecl a climax in the fall of Khartoum 
and the mnr*ler ol Gordon, who had returned, 
as all know, at the mjucst of the British goveni- 
ment, at a time* wlien he xvas preparing to go to 
the Congo. It Wfu? towards the end of 3883 that 
Emin began to tool things uncomfortable, and 
lo receive reports of tlic serious troubles in tlie 
iioitli. 3>r Junker readied him t^>ward.s the eiicl 
<»f .Ijmuary 1H84, but was unable to progress 
liirtlier down the Nile, and had to remain with 
Emin until January IS^.'i. Then he maile a 
push througli Tgaiula, xv.is enabled to despatch 
some needful biip}diea to Emin, and managed 
finally to reach Cairo by wa}' of Zanzibar, in 
time to meet Stanley on his way out to relieve 
Emin. Writing m August 1884, Emin says that 
for toiirleen montlis he had had no news from 
Khaitouui, aiwl that bis luag.'izines were empty; 
but he liad heai’il of the suri’ender oi Luplon, 
and had liiinsdl been calle«l on perenqitLnly 
by one of the Malidist commanders to ,<urreiider 
also. Ills troubles and diflicultic'' tlieii were 
many and great; but he held on, and by-auJ- 
by heard ol the Mahdist reverses, which con¬ 
firmed him in his determination to stick to his 
p<)st and his trust. In March 188(), he received 
t'i'om Dr Junker a packet ot letters and news- 
j»npers, wliicli for ilie fir.-t time madi* Jnm 
acquainted with all the events in Egypt and 
ill the Soudan, and abo with the firbt news 
from Europe he had had lor over three years. 
He writes: *So now 1 had the whole of the 
sad drama befoi’c me which ended in Gordon's 
dt'atli, the retreat of the English, and the loss 
of the Soudan; and it came back to my mind 
most vividly how the editor of the Times had 
remarked m a note to a coniraiinicatiou from 
mo that I took too gloomy a view of the situa¬ 
tion; for I had warned the English not to 
think too lightly of the state of affairs in the 
Soudun, ami not to let themselves be deceived 
by an. illusory religions movement where xery 
difleient objects were really aimed at. Poor 
Gordon!’ 

With the packet from Dr Junker he recrived 
a despatch from the Egyptian government, in¬ 
forming him that they were unable to assist, 
him, that the Soudan was to be given up, and 
that lie might leave the country as soon os lie 
pleased. Emin calls tliis ‘a cool business de¬ 
spatch in the fullest sense of the word,’ and 
says : ‘ They simply suggest to me the way to 
Zanzibar just as Uicy would a walk to ShubraJ 
But the way to Zanzibar was no longer open; 
and even if it had been, Emin would not* for¬ 
sake his people and the country which he hod 
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laUoui»d so loaj? and so sucecssfuUy to bring 
into a co:idition of oilier and prosperity. 

Of tiie future of the country, he has large 
expectations : its naturid beaiities, its fertility, 
its nunend resources, anti the growing habits 
of industry of the people, all niark it as a 
promising field for commercial expansion. The 
products arc such as Europe renuires—india- 
rubber, ivoiy, sugar, cottee, cotton, skins, &C.— 
and the people are settling into a condition for 
requiring Europiian manufactures hi return. 

So far we have looked at Emin in his adminis¬ 
trative capacity mainly ; but in Ins journals and 
letters we find him to be distiuctiv'ely a man of 
science. Nothing escapes him, and liis i)owera. of 
observation are i-emarlvable. JJr ITartlanb .says; 
‘The amount of work wliich Emin Pasha 1ms per¬ 
formed in making zoological collections, obsei-va- 
tions, and notes, is astonishing in the highest 
degree. It could only Jiave heeu performed by a 
man whose lieavt was aglow with tlic pure fire 
of scieiitdic instinct, with enthusiastic, absolutely 
unselfish, love of TS'atuiv, and with an iire.sistiblc 
impulsK* to add to the kiiowUnige of her trcu.sures 
to llie full extent of hi" powei.s. Emin was able 
to turn this impulse into action, notwithstanding 
the pre.ssure ot ditlicult slUToumliiig eircnmstances 
and the nianv ami varied duties whi« h his high 
position coinpelhMl him to fultil.’ 

The joiirimls as yet reivn e<l, and now published, 
oimtiiiii tlie records ol a number of louriieys made 
tlirough Ills tenitories down to INST. They are 
s<j hill ol most inteiesting iiilornmlion about the 
physical eharacteristies ol the countiy, alxjut the 
]>eopl<', th<- botiny, the /oology, tVc., that it is 
tlillicult to kmnv wlmt .selection to make lor the 
purposes ol ihis pap(*r. 

One of the most stuknig things to be met 
with 111 the earlier ]>.igca. is a ndei-ence to a report 
which is biought to liim between Lado and Dulile 
on the Vpjier Nile, that a race ol dwarfs inhabit 
mountain ca\es to the west of j>e<h‘U. They were 
said to la* only forty inches high, of a brown 
colour, and ol great agility, to eat wliite ants and 
3’oots, mid to shoot with viuy small aiToivs which 
are poisoned, and very dilhcult to extracL Tlie.se 
liygmies he was incUm'd to regard as the renmiudor 
ot a dwarf population which ages ago spread 
itself over Central Afiica. Kour years later, he 
himsedf comeK ujion some specimens of the Akka, 
a pygmy people, divided into numerous small 
tribes, who lead a noimulic life in the Alonbnttu 
country. One of the«-e Akka‘had a reddish but 
rather d.'U'k skin (probably dirt), was very 
prognatliouK, rather swag-bellied, but exceedingly 
nimble. Hia height was tlii'ee leet six inches. 
lliB wliole bony was covered by thick stiff hair, 
almost like felt, which was especially thick on the. 
breast’ A girl fourteen years of age measured 
three feet and seveii-eigliths of an inch in height I 
Those people arc said to he very expert limiters, 
but also very vindictive, so that tlie neighbouring 
trills are glad to let them have all they want for 
maintenance in return for skins and featliers, the 
products of the chase, which they prosecute with 
bows and arrows alone. 

In the country of the Ilaii (near (loiidokoro or 
Lado) Emin had a curious experience witlf a lion. 
One (lay he came upon one caught in a pitfall, and 
a fliicf named Lottor was sent for to get it out 
He pushed into tlie pit branches of trees, by 


means of which the lion came out of the hole, and 
after giving a roar of acknowledgment, walked 
utf unliarnred. This is inenlioned as illusti'ative 
of the fact that Hlie lions here are really good- 
tempered, and also much /Idmii'ed.’ He was told 
by the negroes that this Lottor always keeps twp 
tame lions in his house, and os long os he receives 
occasional presents of com and goats, prevents the 
wild lions from dom« any mischief. 

Among one of the Hiiika tribes he comes upon 
an ingenious method of utilising snakes. These 
are secured by stratagem, and then a pool of water 
ifs enclosed by a sti'ong thorn fence, so arranged 
that the game coming to drink must pass through 
a narrow lane. I'he snakes, tvliich ai*e fastened 
by a liole bored through the tail, and placed near 
this opening, bite the animals as they attempt to 
pass. Tn this way a supply of game is always 
obtainable without the trouble of hunting. 

A curious method of salutation is noted among 
tlic Sliiili, a pi'ople who inhabit the Fatiko 
district. Tliey are V(My polite, but must ho somc- 
what uncomfoiiable acquaintances. They are 
alwtiy.^ greeting each other, and ahvays inquiring 
.'liter tlio health of thow^ they encounter, and 
their method oi greeting is to raise the arms of 
the visitor four or five times above his head. 
iMorning-callb in tiiat country must be a severe 
(Uid latiguing gymnastic exercise. 

Jn the Kedebu country wo <'ome upon the 
liile-dwellmgs, *A platform supported upon over 
threii Jmndred stout ))iles, eacli one six feet high, 
stood within a broken-down bamboo fen(y5. It 
had a length of ninety feet, a width of eighty 
leet, and was made ol timber and bru.'.hwood, and 
co^ered with clay and <oiv-diuig, to form a level 
llooring. The ground-lloor among the piles serves 
as a •kitchen and storehouse; the w ater-jars and 
the iiinriiiilda (giiiidstoue) are placed in it, and 
tlie servants bleep there. A sr[uare hole in the 
centre of the platform piovides tliis lower room 
witli light, and ladders lead through the hole to 
tlic platloriii. This latter is divided by a reod- 
feiice into an <*atoi' and an inner compartment, 
the lormer contaimng two large Imts, each about 
fifteen feet in diameter, witli neat mud walls 
about three feet high, and a lolty conical roof. 
These two huts scive as a dwelling-jilacc for the 
master of tlu- house. The inner compartment, or 
liai’em, eoiitains six smaller huts. The whole 
arraugciueiit is really curious, e.«pecially here, 
where the ground is not swampy, and where 
termites [white ants] ai'e only seldom found, so 
that there appears to be no real reason for such 
a method of housc-lmilding.’ Around each hoine- 
: stead is a garden, in which are grown maize, 
onions, beans, egg-apples, bananas, lemons, bitter 
' oranges, »kc. 

The journals are full of curious matter, from 
which we would willingly axivncX further did 
space permit The chief practical interest^ how¬ 
ever, consists in the manner in which Emin has 
contributed to the more accurate mapping out of 
the whole country, and in the attention which he 
lias given to te&ting the fertility of the land and 
its suitability for productive and commercial 
cultivation. Doubtless more will be heard from , 
him on these points when Stanley^turns. 

That one v^o has lived so long in this isolated 
I’egion, and has so identified himself with the | 
people, should ^be able to* present us with more j 
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life-like descriptions and more accurate reports 
tlian any mere occasional traveller, gc^ without 
saying. It may therefore be truly said that the 
world will owe more to Kmin for knowledge 
of Central Africa than to any other single indi- 
ridual His powers of description are great; and 
we have T>r Felkin’s testimony that his whole 
heart is centred in the welfare of his people 
and in the advancement of science, without any 
thought of personal iame. But such fame he has 
already secured by the peculiar nature of his 
situation, and by the heroic manner in which he 
lias clung to Ids post and devoted himself to the 
duty bequeathed to him by Gordon. No figure 
in all the strange and moving romance of African 
story will stand out with greater distinctness-and 
in greater eminence than that oi the unselfish, 
hard-working, science-loving, and humanitarian 
German doctor now known as Emin Pasha. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CH\PTKU XXIT.—HOLY MATRIMONY. 

The way of the transgressor went easy for a while 
with Hugh Massinger. His sands fan smoother 
than he could him'^clf have expected. His two 
chief bugbears faded away by degrees before the 
strong light of facts into pure nonentity. Kelt 
did not know that KLie Chullouor lay dead and 
buried in a lonely grave at Orfordness ; and Wini¬ 
fred Moysey was not left a ward in Chancery, or 
otherwise inconvenienced and strictly tied up in 
her plans for marrying him. On the contrary, 
the affairs of the deceased were arrange<l cxactfy 
as Hugh himself would have wialied them to 
be ordered. The will in particular was a perfect 
gem : Hugh could have thrown his arms round 
the blameless nttoniey who drew it up: Mrs 
Meysey appointed sole executrix and guardian 
of the infant; the estate and Hall bequeathed 
absolutely and without remainder to Winifred in 
person; a life-interest in certain specified sums 
only, as arranged by settlement, to the relict her¬ 
self; and the coast all clear for Hugh Massinger. 

Everything indeed had turned out for the 
best. The late Squire had ehosen the liappiest 
possible moment for dying. The infant and the 
guardian were on Hugh’s own side. There need 
be no long engagement, no tremulous oxpcc.tji- 
tion of dead men’s shoos now* nor would Hugh 
have to put up for an indefinite term of years 
with the nuisance of a father-in-law’s perpetual 
benevolent interference and well-meant dictation. 
Even the settlements, those trmgh documents, 
would be all drawn up to suit his own digestion. 
As Hugh sat, decorou.sly lugubrious, in the dining¬ 
room at Wlntestrand with Mr Heberden, the 
family solicitor, two days after the funeral, he 
could hardly help experiencing a certain subdued 
sense of something exceedingly akin to stilled 
p^titude in his own soul towards that defective 
breech-loader which had relieved him at once 
of so many embarrassments, ami made him practi¬ 
cally Loid of the Manor of (Jonsumptum per 
Mare, in the hundred of Dunwich and county 
of Suffolk, containing by admeasurement so many 
acres, roods, ornl perches, he the same more or 
less—and mostly less, indeed, as ^e ycai-s pro¬ 
ceeded. ^ 

But for that slight drawback, Sugb cared as 


yet absolutely nothing. One only trouble, one 
visible kill-joy, darkened hie view from the Hall 
windows. Every principal room in the house 
faced due south. Wherever he looked, from the 
drawing-room or the dining-room, the library or 
the vestibule, the boudoir or the billiard-room, 
the Whitestrand poplar rose straight and sheer, 
as conspicuous as ever, by the hrinK of the Char, 
where sea and stream met together on debatable 
ground in angry encounter. Its rugged boles 
formed the one striking and heauliful object in 
the whole prospect across tliose desolate flats 
of sand ami salt marsh, but to Hugh Massinger 
that ancient tree ha<l now become instinct with 
awe and horror—a visible memorial of his own 
crime—for it was a crime—and of poor dead Elsie 
in her nameless grave by the T^ow Lighthouse, 
lie grew to regard it as Elsie’s monument. Day 
after day, while lie stopped at Whitestrand, he 
rose up in the morning with aching brows from 
his sleepless bed—for how could be sleep, with 
the bronkei-H that drowned and tossed ashore 
his dear dead Elsie tliundoring wild songs of 
triumph from tlic bar m his ears?—and gazed 
; out ol his window over the dreary outlook, to 
see that accii.sing tree with its gnarled roots con¬ 
fronting him ever, full in lace, ami poisoning 
his success with its mute ^\ltnesa to his murdered 
victim. Ev»*ry time he looked out upon it, he 
heard once more that wild, wild cry, as of a 
stricken life, when Elsie plunged into the career¬ 
ing current. ICvery time the wind shrieked 
through its creaking branches in the lonely night, 
the slincks went to liis heart like so many living 
human voices crying lor sympathy. He hateil 
and <lesj)ised himself in the very midst of liis 
success. He had sold his own soul for a nasted 
strip of swamp ami marsh and brake ami sand¬ 
hill, and he louiul in tlio end that it jirofiied 
him nothing. 

Still, tunc; brings alleviation to most earthly 
troubIe.s. Even remoi*se grows duller with age 
—till the day comes for it to burst out afresh 
in fuller force tlnin ever and goad its victim 
on to a filial conJessioii. Days and weeks and 
months rolled by, ami Hugh Massinger by slow 
degrees began to feel tliat Otbello w;w himself 
again. He wrop^, us of old, his brilliant leaders 
every day regularly for the Morumg Telephone: 
he slashed three-volume novels with as much 
vigour as ever, and rather more cynicism and 
cruelty than before, in the Monday Register: 
lie touched the tender stops of vaiious qnills> 
warbling his Doric lay to Ballade and Sonnet, 
in the wonted woods of the Ihmlico Magazine 
with endless versatility. Nor was that all. He 
played high in the evening at Pallavicini’s, moro 
recklessly even than had been his ancient use; 
for was not his future now assured to him ? and 
did not the horrid picture of his dead drowned 
Elsie, tossed friendless on the bare beach at 
Orfordness, haunt him and sting him with its 
perpetual presence to seek in the feverish excite¬ 
ment of roulette some momentary forgetfuluese 
of his life’s tragedy? True, his rhymes wore 
sadder and gloomier now than of old, and his 
play wilder: no more of the rollicking, humorous, 
happy-j^f>-lucky ballad-mongering tliat alternated 
in the Echoes from Callwiachus with his more 
serious verses: his sincerest laughter, he krt&w 
himself, with some pain was fraught since Elsie 
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left him. But in their lieu had come a reckless 
a^ndouuient that served very well at first sight 
instead of real mirth or heartfelt geniality. In 
the old days, Hugh had always cultivated a 
certain casual vein of cheerful pessimism : he 
had posed as the man who drags the lengthening 
chain of life behind him good-humouredly: now, 
a grim sardonic smile usurped the place of his 
pessimistic horilumuy and filled his pages with a 
Carlylese gloom that was utterly alien to his true 
inborn nature. Hven his lighter work showed 
traces of the cliuiige. His w'uywaid article, ‘Is 
Death Worth Dying!’ in the NinetKenth Century^ 
was full of bitterness ; and his clever skit on 
tlie Blood-and-Tliunder school of fiction, entitled 
The Zulultad, and publi&hed us a Christmas‘shil- 
Img shocker,’ had a sting and a veiiotu m it that 
were wholly wanting to his earlier perlonnauces 
in the same direction. The critics said Massinger 
was suffering from a shallow spasm of Byronic 
affectation. He knew hiinsclt he was really 
buflcring from a profound fit of uttcu* sclf-cou- 
tempt and wild despairing carelessiioss of conse¬ 
quence. 

The world moves, however, as Galileo remarked, 
in spite of our sorrows. Three mouths after 
Wyville Meyscy’s death, Whitestrand received 
its new master. It was strange to find any but 
Meyseys at the Hall, for Meyseys hud ilwelt 
there from time immemoruil; the first ot the 
bankci’s, oven, though ol a younger branch, having 
purehased the estate with his newly-gotten gold 
from an elder and ruined representative ol tlie 
mam stock, '(’he wedding was a very quiet afiair, 
of coui-se • half-mourning at bc«t, with no show 
or tomfoolery ; and wliut was of much more im- 
portiiiice to Hugli, tin* airangcuieuts for the settle¬ 
ments were most satisfactoiy. Tlie family solicitor 
wasn’t such a fool as to make things unpleasant 
for his new client. Winifred w.is a nice little 
body m her way, too ; afiectioiuitely proud of 
her captive poet: and from a lordly height of 
marital superiority, Hugh rather liked the pink 
uikI w'hite small woman than (jtlierwise. But 
he didn't mean to live much at. WhiU'straud 
either—‘At least while your motlior lasts, ni}’ 
child,’ he said cautiously to Winifred, letting 
her down gently by gradual stages, and saving 
his own repututiou for kindly consideration at 
the same moment ‘The good old soul would 
naturally like still to feel herselt mistress in 
her own house. It W'ould be cruelty to mothers- 
in-law to disturb her now. Whenever wc come 
down, we’ll come down strictly on a visit to 
her. But for ourselves, w'e’ll nest for the present 
in London.’ 

Nesting in London suited Winifi-ed, for her 
part, excellently well. In poor papa’s day, indeed, 
the Meyseys hod felt themselves of late far too 
deeply impoverished—since the sandhills swal¬ 
lowed up the Yondstream farms—even to go up 
to town in a hired house for a iew weeks or 
so in the height of the season, as they bail once 
been wont to do, during the golden age of the 
agricultural interest. The struggle to keep up 
uppeuitinces in the old home on a reduced income 
had occupie<l to the full their utmost qpergies 
during these latter days of universal depression. 
So London was to Winifred a practically almost 
unknown world, rich in potentialities of varied 
^ enjoyment. She had been there but seldom, on 
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a visit to friends ; and she knew notliing os yet 
of that brilliant circle that gatheiiii round Mrs 
Bouverie Barton’s Wednesday evenings, where 
Hugh Massinger was abl(f to introduce her with 
distinction and credit. True, the young couplp 
began life on a small scale, in a quiet little 
house—most u'stheticallv decorated on economical 
principles—down a side-street in the remote 
i recesses of Philistine Bayswater. But Hugh’s 
coterie, though unsuccessful, was nevertheless ex 
oj/icio distinguished : he was hand-in-glove with 
the whole Olieyne How set—the lioyal Academi¬ 
cians still in embryo; the Bishops Designate of 
fate who at present held suburban curacies; the 
Cabinet Ministers whose biulget yet lingered in 
ilomcstic arrears; the germinating judges whose 
c.hauces of the ermine wei'e coiifiueil iu near 
pei-bpective to soup at sessions, or the smallest of 
small devilling for rising juniors. They were 
not rich iu this world’s goods, those discounted 
celebrities; but they were a lively crew, full of 
fun and fancy, and they delighted Winifml by 
their juvenile exuberance of wit and eloquence. 
She voted tlie men with their wives, when they 
had any--winch wasn’t otten, lor Bohemia can 
seldom afibrd the luxury of matrimony—the most 
charming society she had ever met; and Bohemia 
in return voted ‘little Mrs Massinger,’ iu the 
words of its accepted mouthpiece and spokes¬ 
man, Ilathcrley, ‘as witty a piece of Eve’s flesh 
as any in Illyria.’ The little ‘arrangement in 
pink and white’ became, indeed, quite a noted 
perMHiuge in the narrow world of Oheyne Row 
sotdety. 

I'u bay the truth, Hugh detested Whitestrand. 
He never wanted to go near the place again, now 
that be had made himself in very deed its lord 
and master. He hated the house, the grounds, 
the river; but above all he hated that funereal 
poplar, that seemed to rise up and menace him 
each time he looked at it with the pains and 
penalties of his owm evil conscience. At Easter, 
Winifred dragged him home once more, to visit 
the relict iu li<;i* lonely mansion. The Bard went, 
as in duty bound ; but the duty was more than 
commonly distasteful They reached Whitestrand 
lute at night, and were bhowii upstairs at once 
into a large front beilroom. Hughs heart leaped 
up m his month when he saw lU It w'as Elsie’s 
rr>oni : tlie room into which he had climbed on 
that fateful evening ; the room bound closest up 
in his memory wdtli the hideous abiding night¬ 
mare of Lis jHiisoned life ; the room ho had never 
since dared to enter; the room he had hoped 
never more to look upon. 

‘Are we to sleep here, Winnie?’ he cried 
aghast, in a tone of the utmost horror and 
dismay. And Winifred, looking up at him in 
silent surprise, answered merely in an uncon¬ 
cerned voice: ‘Why, yes, my dear boy; wbat’s 
wrong ivith the room? It’s good enough. We’re 
to sleep here, of course—certainly.’ 

He dai*ed say no more. To remonstrate would 
be madness. Any reason he gave must seem 
inailequate. But he would sooner have slept on 
the bare ground by the river-side than have slept 
that night in that desecrated and haunted room 
of Elsie’s. ^ • 

He did not^ep. He lay awake all the long 
hours through,'land munqured to himself, tea 
thousand times over, ‘ Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! ’ 
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His lips moved as he murmured sometimes. 
Winifred opened her eyes once—he felt her open 
them, tlioiiRh it was os <lark as pitch—and seemed 
to listen. One’s senses ^row preternaturally shaTp 
ip the ni»ht watches. she have heard that 

mute moveiiiput of his silent lips? He hoped 
not. 0 no; it was impo.'-siblo. But ho lay awake 
till morning in a deadly terror, the cohl sweat 
standing in big drops on his brow, haunted 
through the long vigils of tlie dreary night by 
that picture of Klsii*, in her pale white dress, 
with arms ujiliftod above her helplesR head, fling¬ 
ing homelf wildly from Uie dim black poplar, 
through the gloom of evcuiing, npon the tender 
wcrci<*8 of the swift dark water. 

Elsie, Elsie, El«ie, Elsie! It was for this he 
hiul Sold and Strayed his ILlsie ! 

In the morning when he rose, he w’cnt 0 %'er to 
tlic W'indov—Elsie’s window, round wliose sides 
the rich wistaria clambered so luxuriantly—and 
looked out with w’cary sleepless eyes across the 
weaiy dreary stretch of barren Suflolk scenery. 
It was still winter, and the wistaria on the wall 
stood bald and naked and bare of foliage. H(»w 
different from the time when Elsie lived theiM I 
He could see wliere the bough liad broken with 
his weight that awful night of l^lsie’.s disappear- 
anc<'. He gazed vacantly across the lawn and 
meadow towaids the tumbling sandhill'^. MViiii- 
fred,’ he said—he was in no mood just then to call 
hi'r B'mnie—‘whnt a big bare bundle of straight 
tjill switches that i>oplar is ! So gaunt and stifl’! 
I hate the veiy sight of it. It’s a great dis¬ 
figurement. I wonder yoiu* ])Oople e\er stood 
it K) long, blocking ont the view from their 
drawing-room windows.’ 

■SVimfred rose from tlie dressing-table and looked 
out by his side in blank siu'i>risi*. ‘Why, Hu'^h,’ 
she cried, noting both his unw'ontcd tone and the 
absence of tlie now' cnstoniary pet form of hei* 
nnme, ‘how' ran you say so? I call it just lovely. 
Blocking out the view, indeed 1 Why, it t.< the 
view. There’s nothing else. It’s the only good 
point in the whole picture. I love to see itevdi 
in winte-r—the dear old poplar—so tall and 
straight—wdth its twig.s etched out in black and 
gray against the sky like that. I love it better 
than anything else at Wliitestnind.’ 

Hugh drummed his fingers on the frosted pane 
impatiently. ‘For my part, I bale it,’ he answered 
in .1 shoit hut sullen tone. ‘Whenever 1 come 
to live at Whitestrand, I shall never rest till 
]’\-* cut it dow’n and stubbed it up from the 
root-, entirely.’ ' 

‘Hugh-’ ! 

There was something in the accent that made 
him start. He knew W’hy. Tt reminded liim of 
Khic'.s \oice U3 she cried aloud ‘Hugh!’ in her 
honm* and agony npon that fatal evening by 
the grim old poplar. 

‘Well, Winnie,’ ho answered much more ten- 
derlv. ^ The tone had melted him. 

Winifred flung her urine around him with every 
»ign of grief and dismay nti<l bui'st into a eudden 
flood of tears. ‘O Hugh,’ she cried, ‘you don’t 
know what you say : you can’t think how you 
grieve me.—IJon’t you know why?,. You must 
sorely guess il.—It isn't that iW iV’hitestrand 
poplw’s a famous tree—a seannjjfv for sailors— : 
a landinark for all tha country »uud—historical 
fdmwt, ^ot to say celebrated! It isn’t that it 


was mentioned by Fuller and I>rayton, and I ’mi 
sure I don’t know how many other famous people 
—poor papa knew, and was fond of quoting them. 
It’s not for all that, tliough fur that alone I 
should be sorry to lose it, sorrier than for any¬ 
thing elee in all Whitestrand. But, oli, Hugh, 
that you should say so! Tliat you should say, 
“ For my part, I hate it.”—Why, Hugh, it was 
on the I'Oots of that veiy tree, you know’, that 
yon saw’ me for tlie very first time in iny life, 
as I sat there dangling my hat with El.sie. It 
was from the roots of that tree that I first saw 
you and fell in love with you, when you jumped 
off Mr Belf’s yaw’l to re.scue my poor little half- 
crown hat for me.—It ivas there }'ou first won 
iny heart—you W’on my heart—my poor little 
heart.—And to think you really w'ant to cut 
down that tree w’ould nearly, very nearly break 
it.—Hugh, dear Hugli, noier, never, never say 
so! ’ 

No man can see a woman ciy unmr)vecl. To 
<lo so is more or le^s than human. Hugh laid 
her licad ten<k*rly on his big slioulder, soothed 
and kissed her with loving gt'ntleneHS, swore lie 
was speaking w’ithout due thought or reflcetion, 
declared that he loved that every hit as 

much ill his heart as she herself did, and pacified 
her giNulually by every mean'' in his large r(*per- 
tory of masculine blandishments. But deep dowm 
in his bosom, he tTushed his despair, it ever 
he came to live at Whitestrand, then, that hateful 
tree must for ever rise uj) in mute aocn^ation 
to hear witness against him ! 

It could not* It sliouhl not’ lie eonld never 
stand it Either they must never live at White- 
.strand at all, or el'-e—or eKe, in home way un¬ 
known to Wniiired, he must luuiiage to d<» away 
with the W’hitestraiid jiO]»lar. 


IN THE GABDEN UF ENt^LANli. 

It lies asl(‘ep, this heauty-sjiot of mine, in a far 
corner of fair Kent; and when you pass out of 
the shinglc-roofeil cottage on the hill ami linger 
by the skirts of the wood, there opens before )ou 
such a ])iObpect as Fancy, w’ith hiilf-cloeed eye®, 
might love to picture. 1 am standing on the 
velvet ridge of llarbledow'ii, idosc by the time- 
staincd almshonsea whicli in th«‘ olden tlays gave 
hhelter to tlie. hapless leper. You may still see 
the high casement from which was wont to sw’ing 
the opened wallet that iileaded dumbly for charity 
from the passor.'-by, from the pilgrims on their 
way to the shrino of St Tliomas a Ikcket dow'n 
m the hollow yonder. They are alike at rest 
now, pilgrim and suppliant; hut the shrine 
remains, and w’e ourselves are but pilgrims of 
a later day. Nor can you rid yourbclt of the 
subdued emotions which the place and the pros¬ 
pect inspire. It is the same scene w’liich greeted 
the eyes of those long-past travellers with staff 
and bcallop-shcll, after their sclf-apjiointetl toils. 
Here are only image® of rest—gleaming meadows 
with slumberous cattle in Iheir midst, suck as 
Sidney Cooper (the English Cuyp) delights to 
paint; golden mazes of the hop-vine; and gently 
undulating groves, that here and there open out 
into cool green glades and give glimpses of distant 
cottage roofs or <-hurch spire. Uiiere ai^ here 
no rude inanUestations ot nature—no brawling 
streams or inigged rocks, or shaggy undergrowth 
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or dense wood. In this the north wind 
has long forgotten lo blow. The wind that comes 
in from the far-off sea where the white cliffs 
are for ever gleaming is the softest of zephyrs, 
that scarce stirs the rose-leaves, and only wldspers 
now. and again in the long sedge-grass. And as 
you desoena the hill, your way lies through ripen¬ 
ing orchards and scented copses wlierc the filbert 
and the hazel grow. 

It is high noon, and the stillness is pi*<)fonn(l 
as you pass in under tlie ovemrehing oi-charda 
with their carpets of softest turf. It is the silence 
as if of some vast cathedral, wdiose ‘long drawn 
aisles’ and iretted columns are liere reproduced in ^ 
the tw'ilight vistjis beneath the trees. Now and 
again come a faint rustle and twitter: it is the 
little brown birds that arc clinging close to the 
darkened boughs. luat now they aie songlcss; 
but when givat Orion bc'gins to sloiie westward 
and the leaves to play in the afternoon breeze, 
they will take up the tlii’ead of their song. 

It is thus you go onwarcis towai‘<ls Canterbury, 
through gardens of fruit and across rich spare's of 
meadow-land, past ivy-clad churches, and mi-tilcd 
cottages half sinotbcml by the clinging embrace 
of jessamine or honeysuckle, with the river Stour 
gleaming in front like a eilver rilibon, and the 
great towers of the cathedral standing solemnly 
against the sky. And l.hor(5 is its great dock, 
t^) 0 , and its pendulum, which is for ever swing¬ 
ing, anil saying : 

F<jr 1‘ver, never; 

Nt'vci, tor ever. 

You can almost hear, distant as yon are, its 
silver-tongued bell. To coine upon it in this 
fashion is like a prelude of sweet musii*; it attunes 
the mind to the place and it^ Mirroundings, If 
you call*, however, you may dash into the ancient 
city at express sj*ecd, (*ithcr by the l.rt>n«lon, 
lUiatliaiii, and Dover, or the South-Kastern Kail- 
W’ay, in little more than an hour alter leaving 
London ; and in half an lionr more, with guide- 
Ixiolc in hand, you may ‘do’ all the principal 
sights in tlic place. Hut sucli methiKls are only 
fitted for the soulless being who would visit 
Jenisalem as a Cook’s excursionist, or get him¬ 
self personally conducted through the Vale of 
Tempo, or play skittles on the Pyramids. The 
quiet old city docs not lend itself to such treat¬ 
ment. Therefoi’e it happens that after the shriek¬ 
ing train has disgorged its human load, a very 
short time 6ufli<'es to satisfy the ordinary sightseer. 
A hasty ecrmnble through the cathedral, and a 
beefsteak at the old ItonCy adiled to the jnirchase, 
perchance, of a shilling set of views—these are 
the pleasures wdnch suffice most tourists until the 
train is ready to whirl them Bomewhei'o else, leav¬ 
ing the place once more to quietness and to me. 
Let such people, so fur as Canterbury is con¬ 
cerned, go stay at home. It lias no charms for 
the great army of professional sightseers. Its 
chirms of sentiment and association cannot be 
weighed, measured, and duly labelled. Tliey 
I'esiac, mayhap, in the cnimbling stones of an 
old min ; in the battered front of a quaint gate¬ 
way; in the note of a distant bell, or the ‘coo’ 
of an amorous or complaining dove ; the sfibdued 
quiet of the street, the old-fashioned ganlens, 
thc*biveet air, tl^e calm river, the all-pervading 
restfulness of men and things. These bo its 


charms, and so they vary with the passin|^ mood 
of the pilgi-ims: let the brand-new tounst pass 
on his clattering way. 

If this be your mental ^ittituJc, then England 
holds for you no more congenial haunt. It is. 
A stiuggling town of one street, long and narrow^ 
with curious little lanes branching off on cither 
side into still <juudrangle8 or leafy solitudes, where 
you may muse throughout a summer day and 
be a better Jiian for it. Or you may mount 
the ruined city wall and linger among the remains 
of early Ohristian times, undisturbed save by 
the solemn music of the chimes; for it is a 
' city of many churches, (.-hapels, too, it has ; but 
the modern spirit rests upon them, and ^ev 
•chime not except on the Sabbath. There, half¬ 
way up the main street is Mercery Lane, leadiU; 
and pointing like a crooked arm right up to 
the door t)f the cathedral. Take off your hat> 
my friend. Dan Chaucer hos been here before 
you with his attendant train of pilgrims. You 
have but to shut the eye in order to conjure up 
vivid visions of the old England which the courtly 
and passion-steeped tronrenr has pictured for us 
with such magnificent art in the Canlerhvry Tales. 
It requires no eflTort of the imagination, as yon 
stand in this quaint alley with the sad and 
beautiful wrecks of time about you, to recon¬ 
struct the gorgeous precession or our English 
Froissart. There is tlic Wife of Bath, merry, 
impudent, droll, and —very d/yagde; and 

the Knight and the Miller and the ('lerk—all 
of tb(‘in breathing types of the dead middle ages, 
the fine old time of ‘ruggin’ and riviu’.’ Across 
the open space, over the way, a leap of the 
imagination carries you back to the landing of 
St Augustine and his band of Christian monks. 
T’liiyr have come all the way from Rome in order 
to convert the Angles: men and maidens, blue- 
eyed and goldon-liairod, surcharged with the 
fierce-ilowing blood of a Scaldic race as yet but 
halt-civilised. It is high noon, and the time 
of day is clashed and hammered from the cathe¬ 
dral tower; and in the pauses of the solemn 
din you hear the intermittent tread of the 
incenso-beariug monks and their exultant shout 
of ‘Alleluia!’ 

The scene is worthy the recalling: it is that 
of the introduction ot Christianity into Britain, 
at that time the abode of brave but cruel bar¬ 
barians. You will scarcely realise the strange 
beliefs and practices of that far-removed time, 
standing as you do in the bright summer 
sunshine of Canterbury with mild and modem 
accessories about you. If you have touch of 
Orkney, you shall recall, as you take in the 
charms of the premier cathedral in the world, 
the immemorial fabric of St Magnus, looking 
with stony glare into the ‘still vexed’ ocean. 
Not that there is any resemblance, any sugges 
tion of similarity, between the two structures. T'he 
one stands in the garden of England, in a rich- 
hued landscape, whofeon the vine ripens and the 
nightingale’s note is heard, where the very blood 
is warmed by the process of the suns j the other 
stiiuds by the brim of the sea, the centre of 
a little world of barren slopes, where the shrill 
scream of tl^K^cart and the gannet^ and the kitti- 
wake replaces mellow strain of the beautiful 
})ird of night. they are not unlike in those 
features, in those suggestions, which are inspired 
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by the contemplation of kindred beautiee, of 
ineffable charms which are inherent in such vener¬ 
able relics of man’s genius and of man’s piety 
—the higher’ attributes of men here below. 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 

CHAl'TER liL—THK WIDOW. 

* My sister, Mrs Penbury ! ’ 

Miss Barkle stood for a niuinent witli the hand 
she had offered still outstretched. The widow’ 
started violently, stared, and swept past her wuth 
an almost imperceptible bow. John Braw’en 
looked after his sister in amazement; whilst Miss 
Barkie took one step towards him w’llh e.\tended 
arms, and, with a low cry, fell fainting at his 
feet before he could save her. Mrs Penbury, 
turning as she reached the staii^, faced the group 
in the hall, pale but collected. 

‘That is the name 1 could not I’emember,’ 
she said to her brother in a calm steady voice— 

‘ Miss Burkle.’ She cast a glance at the prostrate 
figure, bowed slightly to Annie Carston, and con¬ 
tinued her retreat up-stairs, as John Brawen, 
in astounded silence, raised the senseless lady in 
his arms. 

He carried her into the dinuig-room, and leav¬ 
ing her with Annie and the servants, followed 
his sister. She had informed him of what she 
described bitterly as a most extraordinary, an 
utterly unaccountable bequest by ber husband to n 
wumau she had never heal’d of before the will 
was read, and whose name she had foi-gotten, or 
affected to foi^et. Now’, the advertisement which 
had so excited Midport curiosity recurred to him, 
and he saw’ what he had done. He had unwit¬ 
tingly brought his sister m contact with the ‘one 
woman on earth she would wish to avoid. Un¬ 
doubtedly, it was most distressing for them both, 
but still the meeting itself was hardly sulllcient 
to account for the effect it had jiruduced on 
Miss Barkle. Tliut seemed to require explana¬ 
tion, but the present w’os not the lime to ask 
foi' it 

lie found Mi’s Peiibuzy outwardly composed, 
but in a state of suppressed excitement, such i 
as he felt was only to uc expected. She turned | 
questioningly to him as he entered, but did not, 
speak. I 

‘If you liad only told me the name of the ' 
W’oman George left the money to, you should j 
not have undei^one this, Nora,’ he said. 

‘Where is she nowT asked hi« sister quietly. I 

‘ Bown-stairs, in a dead faint Miss Cai'stou 
and the maids are with her.’ 

‘ You might go dow'n and see how she is, John; 

1 must see her before she leaves.’ 

‘Not to-day, Nora: spare her just now; she 
has been awfully upset,’ he urged. 

Mrs Penbury looked at him for an instant 
before she spoke; when slie did, her voice rang 
through the room in tones that boded ill to 
the unhappy Miss Barkle if.an interview took 
place between them then. 

‘Spai’e hci’!—Then, is this nothing to mtV 
Her lips moved silently as she modoned to him 
imperioasly to*go; and he left room bent 
on getting Miss Barkle out o£#/«he house as 
qui<£l 7 os possible. , * 


She* had recovered, but sat in a dazed dreamy 
condition, as though she heard and saw nothing 
around her. 

John Brawen went forward and took her hand. 
‘1 have sent for a cab to take you hom^ Miss 
Barkle, as soon as you are able to go.* 

His voice roused her; aud os she looked up 
at him, it crossed his mind that if he could 
learn particulars of this wretched legacy business 
from her, it might satisfy his sister. It would 
never do to bring the two i'ace to face again 
to-day—neither was equal to it. So he sat down, 
and cautiously approaching the subject, drew 
from her all she liad intended to lay before him 
after lier visit to Lambton and Warder. It was 
a long rambling story os she told it; but he 
watted patiently until she finished speaking aud 
gave way to teal's. 

‘Then, after the date you mention—sixteen 
yem-s ago now—you never taw my late brotlier- 
in-law II ’ he asked. 

‘Never. 1 never saw him again after I—X 
refused him,’ sobbed the unfortunate lady. 

‘Nor heard from him ?’ 

‘ I didn’t even know whether he w’as alive.' 

John Brawen paused for a moment; the matter 
was repugnant to him ; but he wished to get 
it over once for all, now he had* entered upon 
It. ‘Well, 1 won’t trouble you any further,’ 
he said, rising. ‘ I ’ll come over, or write as soon 
as there may l»e anything to tell \oa.’ 

lie accompanied them to the door, <lctaming 
Annie, as Miss Barkle passed out. ‘Try and come 
over to us this evening,' he wliispere<l. 

Miss Oai’stou nodded, and followed her friend, 
who had relapsed into her former state of passive 
apathy, and seeiiu’d incapable of undei-^tanding 
the simplest remui k. 

Her mind was busy with the one thought— 
that Johu Bra’wen wa» separated Irom her for 
ever. The process of reoaoiiing by which she 
ai’rived at this conclusion was simple : Mrs l*eu- 
bury was liis sI^te^; ^Irs Penbury was her 
enemy; ergo, Mi’s Penbury treated a hopeless 
breach between them. This conviction had come 
upon her wnth all its force when lie had intro¬ 
duced her to the widow, and she had instinc¬ 
tively turned to him, when she fainted. 

Annie Carston drew her own inferences from 
what had passed, and in doing so did nut go 
fai’ wrong; but Miss Barkle required all her 
attention at present, for she was shaken and 
unnerved. Tliey reached home at length, for 
they had not w'aited for the cab; and Annie 
persuailed her to lie down, whilst she darkened 
the I'oom, and sat with her to prevent her being 
disturbed. How the Midport people would talk | 
when they heard of this new dcvelojuueut of the 
story I Annie wondei’cd what bearing it would 
have on her friend’s prospects: the widow was 
a handsome woman of about eighl-aud-twenty, 
tall aud dark, with a luascuhiie firmness ox 
expression indicative of her strength of will; a 
great contrast to the meek Selina Barkle; and 
Annie hoped, aftei’ what she had witnessed, that 
it would not lie with Mrs Penbury to give up 
or withhold the legacy. She knew as little about 
law as llie majority of her sex at the age of nine¬ 
teen, aud the repeated discussions she Imd listened 
to lately had left her under the impression 
that if the widow refused to silrrender ^at.ten 
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thousand pounds^ Miss Borkle had no remedy. 
But that did not seem to be right somehow; 
she would ask John BAwen about it 

What a curious confusion the affaii's of her few 
intimates were in. To begin with the eldest: 
there was Captain Mulbane dwjply enamoured of 
Miss Burkle, who didn't care lor him ; Mite Barkle 
warmly attached to John Braweii, who didn’t 
care for. her j Mr Bmwen in love with Annie 
CarstoD, wlio did care for him very much. ‘ Now, 
if only 1 liked Captain Mulbane instead of Jack/ 
she thought, * the tangle would be complete ; but 
1 ’d rather have it as it is.’ 

She rose and went to tlie bedside. Miss Bai-kle 
was dozing, but ber hands wei'e hot, and she had 
a feverish look. Annie loft the i-oom softly and 
went out into the garden. Tliere was no cause 
for anxiety yet; but if she was not all right by 
the evening, she would call in the doctor. She 
had not had much experience of invalids, and did 
not like the responsibility of being alone with her 
friend in her present plight She was leaning 
over the little gate, idly watching the cattle on 
the common across the road, w'hen she became 
aware of the vicinity of a man drawing near 
with a stealthy circumspect gait, as though lie 
feared being seen. It w'os Captain Mulbane, who 
had been hovering about the cottage all day. 
Ob^e^vlug that Annie was idoiu*, he took courage 
and came i'oiward. 

*Ilow do you do, Captain Mulbane?’ she said. 
‘Why, has aiiytUinggone wrong?’ 

Her question was amply justified by the stout 
gentleman’s extraordinary grimaces at the cottage 
and herself ultcruutcly. 

‘ Has he gone mad ?’ she thought in consterna¬ 
tion.—‘ Wliat is it, C.iptaiu Mulbane ?’ s>he con¬ 
tinued aloud, drawing back from the gate a 
little. 

'I’he galluut oliicer’b visage was rapidly assuming 
a deep purple tint, which gave additional variety 
to ite contortions us he bent over the g.iic 
w’liispering hoarsely . ‘I won’t tell a soul a W'ord 
about if. Miss Aiiiiio—not a soul, not a word.’ 
He drew back, and hi.s leaturen expanded in a 
grin that was positively relivshing in its intelli¬ 
gence afUir his previous facial unties. But what 
did the man mean ? 

‘Won’t you come in ?’she said. ‘I’m afraid 1 
don’t quite understand you.’ 

‘0 no. Miss Annie ; i couldn't think of coming 
in yet;’ and the captain recoiled hastily, as though 

e distrusted his own power to decline the invita- 
u. 

‘How is—is to-day?’ he asked with a sigh, 

edging up to the gate again. 

‘Not very well, tiometliing has upset her; 
but’- 

‘I knew it; I felt it! I was sure she would 
catch cold, Miss Annie,’ and he almost wept as 
he spoke, ‘sitting there with her feet all wet, you 
know, and it was my fault too.’ 

What, in the name of mystery, was this new 
complication ? Captain Mulbane evidently held 
himself ^countable for something which had 
resulted in wet feet for Miss Baikle, and was 
causing him genuine distress. 

* If you will wait a minute, 111 come otit with 
yoi^’ she said, and rim into the house for her hat; 
whilst the captain, hidden by the laurels, wistfully 
scaled each window in turn for a ghmpse of his 


Ia<ly-love. He had been unable to restrain his 
longing to see Miss Barkle and assure her of his 
intention to be silent regarding their meeting on 
the sands ; but his heart f^led him, and he waited 
about, trusting that fortune might bring him in 
ber ])ath. Seeing Annie Cai’ston alone at 
gate, and never doubting but that she knew the 
secret, he had deemed no preliminaiy explana¬ 
tions necessary when he confided to her his resolve 
‘ not to tell a soul,’ supposing she would not fail 
to inform her friend. 

The blind of the drawing-room window was 
suddenly drawn up os he watched, and fearful 
of discovery, the captain turned and fled. He 
was out of sight when Annie Carstou reappeared 
two minutes later; and alter looking all itiund 
! the garden for limi, she felt that the only con¬ 
clusion any one could come to was, that the old 
gentleman was indeed off his head. ‘Sunstroke, 

1 daresay,’ mused Annie as she started in the 
direction of Lonsdale House; ‘but I hope he’ll 
be all right before lie calls again.’ 

She met John Braweii at the gate, and they 
W'ent m together to the library. ‘I expect my 
sister will be down directly,’ he said, as he closed 
the door. ‘ I’m going to introduce you to her 
as my intended wife, if you’ve no objec¬ 
tion.’ 

Tliat she had none was manifest by her mode 
of acknowledging the matter-of-fact statement, 
which seemed perfectly satisfactory to ‘Jack.’ 
What followed would not interest us, and we 
may pass over their conversation, touching only 
on those points which ielute to our story. 

‘What do you think Lina Baikle told me the 
other day, Jack V said Annie. 

‘Don’t know. I’m sure.—WJiat?’ 

‘Site was. quite certain you were going to pro¬ 
pose to her belore long,’ and Miss Carston tried to 
rei)r.‘88 a giggle. 

‘Where on caith did she get tliat idea?—Are 
you sure she didn’t mean Mulbane'^’ 

* Of course 1 am, stupid boy. But had I hot 
better break tbe truth to her now?’ 

‘1 cant cuniptehend wliat put the notion into 
her head,’ said John Braweii, who was by no 
means pleased at Miss Barkle’s fancy. ‘But 
you’ll best U*ll her you’re engaged to me, or 
that 1 am to you, however you like to put iL’ 

‘The poor thing was awfully cut up by what 
liappened this morning.—Do yon think your sister 
will give lier tlio money, Jack?’ 

‘It doesn’t rest with her, Annie. She might 
keep her out of it for six mouths ; but she hasn’t 
a leg to stand on if she caiTies the case into 
court.’ 

‘It would make a tremendous difference to 
Lina,’ said Annie thoughtfully. 

‘ You see, child,’ said Mr Brawen, ‘it’s a terrible 
blow to a woman to find, us Nora has, after her 
husband’s death that another has held such a 
place in his thoughts all those years. One can’t 
expect her to regard Miss Barkle with very warm 
feelings, you know.’ 

‘ It wasn't her fault,’ was the w'omanly answer. 

‘No blame attaches to any one, unless to poor 
George, in making such a bequest after he had 
actually m£|^ed.’ 

‘What h&dl^na better do now, ^ack?’ 

‘She can’t u,Anything. Thank Heaves, Nom’s 
concerns aren’t in my hanjsl’ said John Brawen 
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<]ev(Mit]y. Pei'kaps, Iiad lie known that his 
timely absence from Midport had saved him iiie 
unploasanfcnesB of being asked by Miss Barkle to 
champion her cause against the anknown widow, 
he would have hoen ^ul more grateful. He had 
^one to his sister after the two had left 
morning, and had told her everything he hud 
asceitaiiied. Nora Pen bury was not a vindictive 
woman; hut, as her brother said, it had been a 
terrible blow to find Uiat scanc unknown love liad 
held a place in her husband’s heait throughout 
their short wedded life of three years. With 
even, unbroken harmony that life had run, with¬ 
out a dibcoidant note in its brief but happy anas; 
and the legacy had given the widetw a shock 
which deadened tlte keenness of her sorrow. 
Now at the end, Pate, dealing its shafts with 
both hands, as is its wont, must bring her face 
to face w’itli the woman lierself eio her widow¬ 
hood was ten days old. Blameless she believed 
Miss Boihle to be, for, amongst her husband’s 
letters, she had found nothing for suspicion to 
feed up(m. Still, notliing could shake the glar¬ 
ing truth, so rudely brought home to her; and 
she eoukl not persuade herselt to let this long 
silent rival receive such a mark of her own 
liusband’s love unchallenged. She had lost no 
time in taking steps to prevent the executors 
proving the will; and though the delay might 
inconvenience hei’self, she would not remove the 
legal obstacle she had raised before slie could 
help it 

TheaoUuitors had conceale<l from Miss Barkle ' 
that Mrs Penlmry had actually objwted to their 
taking out probate of the will, trusting in tlieir 
ability to convince her of the futility ot the step. 

John Brawen and Annie wcie still engros^-ed 
with one another when Mrs IVnbury joined iheiu. 
She had heard something ol the young lady, dnd 
received her with a gentle kindnebs, so ditterent 
from the callous inanuer she bod worn liefore, that 
Annie began to hope the dihiculty might not 
prove so serious alter all 

John Brauen left them together after a few 
minutes; and Mrs Penbury devoted hei^li' to 
learning all she could regarding her brother’s 
iiase^e: how she had known him since she was 
fifteen years old; how her father <lied six months 
after his second marriage, leaving her to the care 
of a 8tep-mf>ther, wlio made life at liome iutoler- 
able; and how Miss Barkle had taken her in 

and- But here Annie eliecked herself, 

feeling she trod upon deli(»te ground 

‘Go on,’ said the widow. ‘ Ic'ou were saving 
how Miss Barkle had given you a home. Have 
you been with her long 1 ’ 

‘I have almost lived there since my father 
died ; but it ivas only a few days ago that 1 went 
to the cottage altogether.’ 

‘ Is she a wealthy woman ? ’ 

‘ No ; haw a bare living, I should think. But 
she is wonderlully good to me, os she is to every- 
bodv,’ said Annie warmly. 

Mrs Penbury sat silent for a while. When she 
swAe again, her ooinpanion was startled by the 
change nrom gentleness to firmness in her tone. 
'Ybu know how I stand towaids your friend,’ 
fihe said, 

‘Jwk told me all about it to-dj^’feiid Annie, 
laelhtg tmoomfoiiable, and wom^iing wluxt w*as 

ocaalBg jjttl « 


* I believe tbc solicitom found her tlirough an 
advertisement ? ’ 

‘ Yes. She couldn’t th&k what it meant when 
she saw it that morning.’ 

‘ What did she do about the news when she 
heard it 51 ’ * 

' She was going to ask Jack to do ewrything 
for her, but he was away w’hcu she came hack 
from London.’ 

There was an air of authority about the widow 
that seemed to compel Annie to answer whether 
she wished to or not; and now, thankfully find¬ 
ing there were no moi'e <iuestioiis to reply to, she 
began to think over the answers she had mode, 
dreading lest anytliing she had said might injure 
her fritmd. 

Whether Mrs Pciibury had more to ask we 
cannot say, for John Biuwen’s return caused tbse- 
subject to be dismissed. Ilis sister dropped the 
magistej'ial manner she had so suddenly assumed, 
and by increased kindiiness appeared desirous of 
removing any impression it made on the 
young lady. 

We have said that she believed Mias Barkle 
iimoeont of having held any corrc.«?j>ondcncc with 
Mr Penbury; but though this was the case, she 
could not resi-it the chance of probing for tinsh 
evidence to pnwe il. She had certainly learned 
little Iroiu Annie (’aistoii, but that little supported 
uhat she had lieard through her brother. 

Miss Barkle’s indisposition conipfdkd Annie to 
return to the cottage, early, and she accordingly 
left soon after her talk wiUi Mrs Penbury, escorted 
by John Brawen. On the way tliey aiTuiigod that 
the duty (d’ aimoiincing their eugageniout should 
l>e lelt to Annie’b discretion, lor Miss Barkle had 
been in so ncr\'oas a condition since the morning 
tlud. it miglil lie inadvisable to inform her of it 
just yet. The news would nut d(» much to cheer 
her, alter the hopes she had cheixdied I'egaidiug 
Mr Brawen. 

Tlieir w(*ll-nicant jduns, however, were foiled 
by the person lor whose benefit they had been, 
made. John and Annie were busy haying good¬ 
night at the gate—and it is i-emarkable bow long 
it takes t^vo young p<.‘ople so cii'cumstauccd to 
accomplish tliat fcimi)le ceremony—when Miss 
Barkle, who had awakened from a long sleep 
more composed, came upon them unobserved. 
She took in the position at a glanci-, and accepted 
the revelation witli Ibi'titude, turning away 
iinHeeu. She hail been piejiaml to see him irrev¬ 
ocably toMi from her; that wa'? inevitable. But 
surely he might have waited a little while, only a 
little while, belore swking consolation m tkemius 
of another. It was heartIe.S8 and cruel to do so 
the very day he saw the impediment his sister’s 
presence raised ; it was mean-.spiritcd, despicable ; 
and if Annie Garston careil to have the love of a 
man so easily led away, she might. She would 
lorget him; he was not worthy of another 
thought. Tliuo she ti led to reason within herself; 
but she was not winvinccJ. .John Biaw’en was 
not the man to do such a filing under impulse; 
it was utterly opposed to his nature, and it was 
impossible to believe it of liiin. Then there was 
but one alternative, and Miss Barkle’s heart 
swelled* as it told her that it was tlie true one ; 
Captain Mulbane had been right yesterday, and 
those almost daily visits had not been made to<see 
her. She had been deluding herself wit^ on i 
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unfounded dream. How blindly abe bad pursued 
her fancy to the bitter end! Poor Miss Borkle. 
Yunity is a pleasant guide for a tiine, but how 
rarely it lems us to the goal it seeined to 
promise 1 

If only she had left those foolish words unsaid 
that evening. She iluslied hotly as she thou<;ht 
how her fi'iend must have laughed in her sleeve 
She liad been sadly niistaktm, mid would own it 
at once. Better now, whilst Annie’s great happi¬ 
ness was at its zenitli, than later; she would 
not think much about the weuknci-ses of othei'& 
to'day. 

‘Let me congratulate you,’ she said coming 
to the door to meet the young lady, with a 
successful effort to speak sincerely. ‘Oh, 1 saw 
you at the gate,’ she went on with a laugh at 
Anriie’s look of guilty surjirise. ‘I know all 
about it, so 3 'ou needn’t wiy another wor<l.’ 

With a feeling of gratitude ior the accident that 
had made Mihs Harkh; a witness of the parting 
with her lover, Annie received her carcf'ses ; it 
had saved her the unpalatable task of enlighten¬ 
ing her friend. 

‘Was (‘antain Mulbane here to-day?’ she 
a'.ktal, after her engagement hail been talked over. I 
‘I don’t suppose he was, tliough,’she continued, 
wcalling hi^ refusal to come in. ‘ He was per- , 
fei tly mad in the way he went on—knew soine- 
tliing he would not tell a soul, he said ; and way , 
sure yon would be ill to-dav because of your wet j 
feet. Have you any idea wlmt he meant, 
Lina?’ 

Mis-i Baikle shuddered vi.sildy at the recollec- 
ti<m. ‘He. caught me wading ycster<]ay, Annie,’ 
&h<' said, ‘and sat down beside me; and, O 
Annie, I tliought he would iu:rrr go awjij.’ 

Some few' «juostioiis wen; necessary to elucidate 
till'' incouiprehensibJe statement; but the ecceu- 
ti'icity oi the captain’s conduct was eventually 
explained. ‘Ami, O Annie,’ sahl Miss Barkle 
again, ‘ 1 Jo hui»e he will hold his tongue.’ 

RELATING TO CRYPTS. 

There has been a crypt below Bamborongh 
(^Imrcli tor many centuries ; but, curiously, in 
thc5 last century it was used only as a burial vault, 
and closed. In that ca]»acity it ivas of course but 
seldom visited ; and at last the external approach 
to it iu the churchyard ivas covered up with the. 
whirling drifting sand-s, anil then the place was 
forgotten. Within the memory of many of the 
present inhabitants of the breezy, bosky, wide- 
spn*ad village, it was found again. The flooring 
of the chancel was removed, and a flight of stone 
steps observed. On descending them, it was 
ascertained tliey led to a long narrow chamber, 
dimly lighted at the cast end by a small window, 
on the south side of which a doorway gave accc*ys 
to a second chamber of the same length as the 
first, but of twice the width. This larger chamber, 
or chapel, has a groined I'oof ot two bays, anti 
two deeply splayed W’indow-openings at the east 
end. it has also ti’aces of an altar and a piscina, 
and in tiie centre of the groining is a sta^e, from 
which evidently a lamp once depended. It has 
al^ a doorway on the south side opening into the 
churchyard, W’hich, at the time of the discovery 


and examination mentioned, was blocked up with 
sand and hidden from sight 

’Hie earliest crypts were hewn out of rocks, cs* 
built of masonry below tl^ soil, to receive, aiwi 
conceal from profane eyes, the remains of martyra. 
Subsequently, chapels, and eventually churchesf 
wei’c riUi«e<l over them ; still later, ciypts were 
formed below new dmrehes for tlie «pe<-ial oon- 
servation of relics and the devotions ot tJiose m*ho 
visited tlicm. The most ancient are little more 
tlian square vaulted chambere with hut the sparest 
architectural ornamentation. Tjoter examples are 
verikible subterranean churches with grand aisles, 
formed by low and massive arcades of columi^. 
Must of them are provided with two waj’S of 
approach, or exit, that pilgrims might descend in 
procession, or otlierwisc, conveniently, and pro¬ 
ceed onwards and outwards without turning back 
and causing confusion. One of these approachefi 
nearly always (consists of a set of stone steps 
descending from the choir or one of the transepts ; 
and the other nearly always opens out into the 
exterior hurroimdiiiga of tlie edifice below whicli 
the crypt is fcituated. Tliere are of course occa¬ 
sional variations lium this plan, especially on the 
; Goiitment, where crypts uere more frequent in 
j former ages than they iverc iu this country. 
Sometimes, for instance, there iwe two apjiroaches 
Irom the interior, and iu one familiar instance (at 
Dijon) there is a circular crypt. The usual con¬ 
struction, however, provides for a stream of 
jieisoiis descending from the interior of tlie 
labric, viewing the relics in the martyrium, and 
then ascending to the level ot tlie surface of the 
ground upon which the superiucuiubeiit edifice is 
erected. 

Into this little dim crs'pt below the chancel of 
liuiubtnough (Jlmrth, therefore, we may picture 
to oui'hclves tlie olden inhabitants of the district— 
many a good man and true, many a fair dame and 
dainty dam^J, besides long lines oi pilgrims— 
groping their way down the stone steps, after 
some preparatory .'“crvice iu the church. W-e may 
iuiagiiu‘, also, their intenhilicd sense of the poten¬ 
tiality of the blcb'-ings oi liie and light and air, 
when, at tlie conclusion of their devotions, they 
cnieiged tlirough the outer doorway into the 
churchyard, whence the great ocean, the etupen- 
duus castle on the high rocks close by, and the 
wide adjacent country, were reassuringly appa- 
IHJllt. 

There is a curious I’jypt, too, in Hexham Abbey 
Church. This is of Saxon workmanship. It has 
thi-ee entrances : one for the piicst, the others for 
the descent and ascent of u'or&liippers. On de¬ 
scending the steps leatling to it irom the interior 
of this superb ©difice, tlic Saxon worshipper found 
himself in an antechai)el, from wWch he could 
pass into a lai-ger chapel containing the relics and 
an altar. The larger chapel measures thirteen 
leet three inches from east to west, and seven feet 
nine inches from north to south. Three niches 
with funnel-shaped lieadings mark the plaoes 
where three lamps were placed to light it. In 
like manner there is a similar niche in the outer 
chapel for the aotae purpose. The door-'hoads are 
all semicircular, mcluding that leading to and 
from the >it^echamber .at the fcipt of the steps 
used by the An arresting feature in this 

hoary cell is ,**he occurrence oi several Renuan 
stones in the mason^, whith have evidently been 
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need up by the Saxon builders, os being suitable adopted, albeit the masons in the crypt had con¬ 
fer their purpose and near at hand. A portion tented themselves with the old dog-tooth orna- 
of a Homan altar serves as a lintel over one of mentation. There is a crypt under the chapter- 
the doorways, and liofi been tooled into a semi- house at Kipon, too, besides St Wilfred’s Needle 
circular form ; and a ^uare tablet with a dedica- under the tower. It is called the Bonehouse, 
Very inscription upon it, and several fragments of from the fact that the walls and recesses are 
ribbed ornament, may be seen built up in the lined with skulls, &c., arranged with the same 
walls. Richard of Hexham describes this church curious neatness as the bones of the ten thousand 
as having been built by Wilfred in the seventh virgins in the church of St Ursula in Cologne, 
century, in three stories, supported by columns. The New iVm-U of Words, published in the 
and mentions that innumerable multitudes might reign of William and Mary, gives us the following 
stand around the body of the church and yet information under the head of Cryptai: ‘ The 
remain unseen by those within ; and that Acca, graves of the niai’tyrs were more especially so 
the friend of the Venerable Bede, collected the called, where the primitive Christians used to 
remains of saints from all parts of Europe an<l meet for the performing of divine service; whence 


placed them in shrines between the pillars ; and cn/jite came also to signily a church under ground, 
made it so costly with sculpture and painting, like that of St Emth’s under St I’anl’s.’ 

and the services so rich with singing, vcstuienii,___ 

and vessels, that it was finer than any building 

on this side of the Alps. Tlie crypt, we may thus N IJ M B E K 2 6 3. 

conclude, has heard the reverbeiatioiis of the 

sacred music of Acca in the choir above, and iruni ^ true story. 

that mstant time through many centuiies has * 35 . ^nd your tract!’ It was a 

who spoke, these words with an angiy 
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A TRUE STORY. 


tents, and the aspuatioiis and &up])hcutious oi 
myriads ol souls. 

Below llepton Churcli, in Derbyshire*, there is 
another Saxon crypt. It is about seventeen feet 


gesture, and the voice that gave them utterance 
rang with a peculiar hurshuess. 

1 was only a young man in those days, fresh ! 


square, and has a vaulted roof, and four columns; from the university, and sadly wanting, I fear, 
with wreathed shafts and iduiu square caps ancl > m the tact whioli experience gives in later years 
round bases. This crypt was also built wdth three to men who tollow the sacied calling ol the 

entrances, whereof two were in tlie church above, priesthood. My old fiiciid, Mr -, wlio was 

and one on the north side of tlie extermr A t„-convict prison, had been attacked 

king’s daughter was abbess of llepton m 874, we i , i u • i It 

are told, when the Danes wintered there. It is ’*'■-1 f ™'-.st man, 

supposed they did not leave the church scathless; with lus whole heait in hia 

but the crypt may have been unknown to them, work, and unwilling that his iluties should re- 
and thus escaped destruction ; or tlie royal ibbesa Rjcin unfulfilled, had asketl me to take his place 
may have pievailed with tliem to leave’ it in the prison until he was again able Imiiself to 
untouched. visit it. That is how I came in tlie first instance 

Many of our cathedials possess crypb,, thougli to minister to the wants and necessities of the 
j 1 , central tower of Itipon criminal classes. So serious did my friend’s 

(Jatnedral, deep in tlie eartli, is a massv stone *11 •* n?. 1 1 • i • 

ceU, called St Wilfred’s Needle, approaclieil by a ' 

narrow passage iorty-tive leet in lengtli. This is period of his convalevcouce, that 

also extremely ancient. The cry])t below York ^ perform- 

Cathedral is of late Norman woikmanship and of *ii‘oe of the prison work. You may imagine that 
very loi^c extent It is beneath the choir, and during that period I met some strange charactcis, 
is appi-ouched from both sides of it. There is a saw some strange sights, and heard some strange 
deep draw-well in it ainl a lavatory. The largest stories. 

crypt at Durham has ten massive tolumns, form- 'What a funny world it was—a world witliin 
iiig wen V no e ajs, \eiy leveiberutive and ^ world, and peopled by the dregs and scourings 
solemn. Tins is beneath the dormitory. There f , ’ ^ -{,n . , a i 

is a second crypt under the refectory, and u third f W ’’‘t brutal 

under Uie priort chapel. Glasgow Cathedral has ‘’'*''‘*1?'’ tearlesaness were there ; what 

a fine crypt. But jierhaps tlie finest example of ^'^an distrust; whut petty jealousy ; what wizened 
all is that under Canterbury Cathedral. This battered faces; what wiecked and loathsome 
superb sti'ucture, called the Unclercraft, was bodies. What moral rottenness pervaded and 
allotted to the W^loona by Queen Elizabeth, who leavened the bulk of these unfortiinatea It was 
made use of it to industriously carry on the ai't curious, too, to note the rigour with which ceitain 
o ^Westminster crypt is alsa points of prison etiquette were observed, and the 

noble specimen of the ancient masons’ in which a species of classification was 

Sometimes erypts are below chapter-houses; ‘‘rrived at by the prisonciyhemselye^ 
this is the case at Wells, where there is a fine would be no difficult matter, indeed, to wnte 


ing was in vi^ue, lighter and mr ^ graceful in has never tnuisgifssed the nation’s laws, and 
every way, with yearnings towardrf^llie delighting whose acquaintaucc with the prison is limifed 
ti»cery-work that was afterwards everywhere to a view of its gate as he passes it by, it may 
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eeem that there is little difference indeed between I write of he was certainly the ‘ bad man ’ of the 
most of the jail-birds who congregate within ; but j>riaon. Now, it was a fit of efillen perverse 
if this is his opinion, it is by no means shared obstinacy ; now, a flat refusal to perform his 
by his less fortunate fellows. There are in every workroom task; again, a^rcfusal to obey some 
prison at least three classes of society, constituted, simple nile at other times cheerfully obeyed ; amj* 
fee it remembered, by the wisoners themselves,! still again, a savage attack upon a fellow-prisoner ' 
and rigorously recognised. The third or lowest' or keeper. Ho was a strange creature Joseph 
class consists of common drunkards, ordinary Murton, with a strange history, as yon shall 
vagrants, wife-beaters, and such-like ; and these hear. 

are the despised and rejected ones who come in I was informed one morning by the librarian, 
for abuse and vilification, and are considered also a prisoner, that a man was to be flogged that 
unwortiiy to consort with their ‘ bettor ’ brethren, day for an assault upon one of the officers. I 
The second class consists of such gentry as sneak- have alre.ady confessed that I w'as young, and 
thieves, petty-larcenists, and cattle-thieves, who a curious desire to witness such a scene, although 
consider the wife-beater and the drunkard too clearly no part of my duty, came over me. To 
low to .associate with ; but who are themselves acquaint the governor of my desire was but a 
in turn beneath the conlenipt of the firBt-cla‘«s matter of form ; and ten minutes before the big 
swells, wiio are bank bui^lars, adroit pickpockets, * bell tolled twelve, I was in the courtyard, where 
and life-sentenced murderers; always provided, the triangles used for whippings were already 
in the case of the last mentioned, that they are raised. Five minutes later, the prisoners were 
not wife-poisoners, a set of men who even in marched in to the goose-step, and shuffling along 
prison are not tolerated, although why a dis- with furtive glances, took their places, forming 
tinction should be matlo in the case of any delib- three sides of a square. I was told afterwards 
erate murderer scorns incomprehensible. Theiv is that their presence there w^as not only for 
always al.'50 the ‘bad man' of the prison, a curious example’s sake, but in order that there might be 
appellation, surely, wiiere all are suppoced to be no feeling in Ibcir minds as to cxce.ss of punish- 
bad. it is aboift the ‘bud man’ of the pri.son ^ ment. The keepers, in full force and heavily 
I am writing tins sketch. I found his nianie in ‘ armed, were of course present; and as the clock 
the prison register after this f.aslnon : ‘ M^RTO^,! struck, the governor and surgeon appeared. Two 
JoRKPH, No. 203, Wing I), Tier 4 and opposite f oi the keejiers, both old soldiers and adepts in 
the entry in the book w^us the word ‘Incorrigible’ | the use of the ‘cal,’ stepped up to the triangles 
in large red-ink letter.^. Then; had been other | W’lth their torturing little instruments ; and next 
men similarl}' indexed, as I couhl see by the ' moment, stripped to tlie w'ai.st, but witli a coat 
red aflixes to their names ; but all of them had I hanging loosely over his shoulders, camo the 
passed out to otlicr prisons or to the busy world j victim, Joseph Murton. Where W’as bis boasted 
again. Joseph Murton, strange to say, w’as the ) strength, ill temper, mad ferocity? He W'alked 
only incorrigible (according to the books) in the as gently .as a child, and a half-smile flickered 
institution. on Iris bps as he held his hands out to be bound. 

Why lie was bad, no pcr.son knew. The keepers 1 am not going to describe that morning’s work, 
feared him, the governor haled him ; ho was as I still remember it; it W'as the only flogging 
contiunally in hot-w’ater, and as often in as out' 1 ever saw, and I wush I had never seen i^ 
oi the dark cell. lie liad been flogged more tlian * for even now it makes me shudder to recall it 
once for insubordination, and, as tar as could be | A hundretl lashes w'as the sentence ; and a hun- 
judged, was a prison Ishmael. And yet thei-e j dred lashes means a million tortures to the flesh, 
were some soft spots in his heart—the hospital' and agony to tlie soul of any man. But Joseph 
orderlies knew that; for once or twice, wlicn he {Murton took his flogging w'ithout a murmur or 
had been ill and tbrow’n into contact wuth a groan, nltbough bis face grew dca<lly white 
sufferers sicker tli.an himself, his gentleness ami .and Iris lips were bitten till they bled. He 
patience knew no bounds. The choicest inorseK laughed ; yes, he actually laughed out loud 
of his rough food w'ere always laid aside for ! when he was untied, and put on his coat himself, 
them ; his voice as he read aloud to them was although hai'dl}'^ able to move, so bruised and 
actually musical; and through the long night' lacerated was his back ; but as he passed the 
vigils he was the watcher who sat .and whispered keeper who had reported him and caused his 
soothing words, or moistened bps that had grown ' stripes, there came an angry gleam into his eyes 
hard and dry with suffering. His cell was a' and a quiver into his nostrils that spoke no 
model of neatness: not a mark could be detected ' good ; and it was well on all sides that he was 
on its snowy walls ; no bed was ever so neatly ' hurried away before further mischief was done, 
folded as his, no tins so brightly scoured. In | for the devil in the man was roused and knew 
person he was scrupulously clean, and seemed to * no cringing. He was sent to the hospital to 
take a pride in the I’espectability of his appear-1 have his wounds healed, and it was there I first 
ance. In the workshop—he was a broom-maker made bis acquaintance. 

—his work was generally performed more neatly | I made a point of visiting all the Protestant 


mutinous prisoners, Murton had stood boldly up conversation with him ; but all in vain. In spite 
in defence of the officer, and had been severely ' of the frien^^est advances on part, he pre¬ 
wounded himself for his pains. In spite of! served a suUer, filence, and would iftvariably turn 
mat» such good qualities, his uncertain temner. I his back on me I approached his cell. On one 
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- a neat jjaper notice hanging on his bars with the 
following inscpintion: ‘(’ell No. 263—4th Sep¬ 
tember i 8 —.—hook pedlii's, insurance agents, 
clergymen, aiul other uniaances, not neetled to¬ 
day.’ 

*■ Th^ was something about this man, however, 
that instiuctivelv <lre\v one to him, for 1 felt sure 
that, in spite ot all appearances there was good I 
in him. Tin* day after he had been Hogged, I I 
saw him in the hoHpital. It wa-^ a Sunday ; and ! 
I had belli a brief service with the sufferers, and ! 
at the close presented ouch with a tract, according ! 
to my usual custom. It was when 1 came ' 
to him, that called forth the angry words I have ' 
quoted at the commencement ol this story. It 
took many a long day to soften tliat hard heart; 
but at last I won his confidence. Little by little j 
1 came to know more of the man, and found, 
beneath the rough and rude evterior, deep feeling ' 
and a broken heart, that accounted lor tho reck¬ 
lessness otherwise hard to understand. In tact, 
despair waS' gnawing at his heart, and the day¬ 
light of his life bad been quenched for ever He 
grt to trust me sufficiently by-and-by to tell me 
his story ; and here it is : 

I don’t fsee much use, parson, in troubling yon 
with my steiry; it isn’t a long one, and there’s 
nothing interesting in it fur any one to hear, (Jod 
knows. I know I’m a young man ; and I clout 
doubt but you fancy I should be doing belter than 
wasting my time m a prison; but the fact is, 
parson, I don’t care what becomes of me now, for 
i’ve lost all heart for everything 1 ever cared for. 
—What am I in here for''* Attempted murder, 
they say. I’ve pnt in four years for it now, ami 
I owe the Queen six yet.—\V)iat was it aU,about t 
I can’t tell you that iny.self; 1 couldn’t explain 
it to the judge, and the jury wouldn’t havi* undet- 
etood it either. 1 was always a ^^lldi^ll chap, 
parson, though I hail never harmed a living soul, 
that I know ot.—Occupation? Well, I used to 
be a printer.—Drink''* Yes, f ir^cd to drink, au«l 
pretty hai*d to ; but 1 gave that up. T gave up 
every bad habit I knew I had, lor the sake of a 
girl I loved. No matter who she was or where 
she came from. It she were here befure us now, 
you would see how blue her eyes were and how 
swisit her smile ; and she would bring back liope 
aad sunshine to me. That girl was a beacon-light 
to me, and for her sake 1 tunicd my back on all 
my old companions and foolisli ways. She was 
never weary of encoiir.qiing mo, ami the hours 
liew by w'Uen we were together as if they had 
wings. I loved her better tlian I lovwl my own 
life—lictter than 1 loved God. We were to be 
married soon, and I worked merrily all day, and 
whistled as 1 set np the types ; soon wo would 
have a cottage of our own ; soon she would be my 
own tor ever; soon life would he a long and 
Ijappy dream. How distinctly I remember all 
diese things now, and how often I hear her voice 
! 

The time wore on, and at last came our wedding 
morning, and when the wor<ls were spoken that 
laade us one, there was no man on earth who was 
haTOier than I. We lived together for a month, 
and every da^ seemed far too div^ Tliey speak 
■oi things bek^ too good to las|| •‘ilon t they I 1 
anp^so it was that way with us. She ran down 
iSvur one day in a steamer for a breath of fresh 


air, and I promised to meet her on her return. 
She kissed me good-bye so gaily when I left her, 
and told me that the hours would seem long till 
we were together again.—There isn’t much more 
to tell now, parson. I was working that afternoon, 
when the foreman gave me a lieadline to set up for 
tile evening edition of the paper ; it rend : * Fear- ' 
ful Catastrophe ; ’ and as T glanced at it, I saw it 
was an account of the collision of her steamer with 
another on the river that forenoon. 0 God ! tine 
anxiety of that moment, the sickening doubt and 
dr(*ad ! I rushed to the river, listless, coatless, 
lust as 1 left tlie workroom, and I shouted her 
name as 1 inn. The river-front ivas crowdeil with 
Iieuple, and I I'ould liai'dly make my way amongst 
them ; then I was turned back siiveral times by 
the poliw', and it seemed os li I would never get 
near eiioiigli fa learn the news. 

At last 1 got near the water, and saw that they 
were bringing bodies to the land in boats close to 
where T wa«. ‘Have you got my Nelly ?’ 1 cried 
Oh each load passed me ; tiud the defui faces would 
be uncovered for a moment, in tlic hope that they 
would be recognis(‘d. lint evening came, and there 
was no one like her in all the long procession that 
had ])at.se<l me, and hy-and-by night cunio, ami it 
became too <latk to search any longer or to see. 
Suddenly the tluiught (la^'lied acro'-s me that Nelly 
might bo at home. Ol course that was where she 
was. She would be waiting tor me. and wonder¬ 
ing at my ab'^ence, perha])« atraid for me. How 
foolish not to have thought of tliat betorc I liow 
last 1 ran back. But the little windows were all 
dark when I got there ; ami when 1 opened the 
door ami culled her name, there came no answer I 
1 went l)afk to the river after that, ami sat there 
all that night, cold and hungry, and lull ot 
despair; .‘tnd tlie night-uimU mii''t have heard 
me crying for my Nelly wlnlst tlie, blinding tears 
lan down niy face. 

Early the next moriiiug they began again 
tlraggmg for the liodies; and by-au<l-by they 
foniul her. Not a bruise or mark or cruel cut 
upon lier, but her face so still and white, her eyes 
ho tightly shut, and her little hands so cold ’ I 
remember looking at her as she lay tlicre cold and 
wet, ami 1 cotild not think that she was really 
detwl. Would the blue eyes never look at me 
again and the <lear lips never speak? Were the 
little hands never to lie in mine, nor the willing 
feet to patter beside me, ? I could not believe iL 
I went and whispered in h(‘r car and kissed her, 
and waited to tee her smile at me.- Then all the | 
world became daik. 1 remember trying to throw 
myself into the water, that I might die too ; and 
I rememlier fighting like a madman with a police¬ 
man who tried to prevent me. 1 beat him UU the 
blood was streaming from him, and I saw him fall 
at my feet as if dead ; but 1 remember nothing 
more. 1 woke up in a h<»spital, where they told me 
1 had had brain fever. I don’t know how long I 
lay there; but I recollect being next in a prisoner’s 
dock and hearing a white-faced constable tell¬ 
ing the judge how 1 bad beaten and stabbed him 
without provocation. I looked in vain for words to 
answer with. What could I say'1 No judge on earth 
could understand what 1 felt; indeed, 1 hanlly 
knew myself. The verdict was ‘guilty,’ and the 
sentence ten years ; and that is how I came t? be 
in prison. They think me mad in here; they call 
me dangerous. But what have I to live for now? 
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In the roitlnipfhfc darkness, througli the workshop 
noise, m the kmeliness of my cell, I see her face, 
white and cold, ami I cry out to her, and long for 
death to take me beside her. I don’t know even 
where they took her or where her grave is ; and 
if I were out in the world {^^ain to-inorrow, I 
wouldn’t know where to lo(»k tor her.—Life isn’t 
worth living now, pareon. I know all about your 
tracts and gospels, but they don’t bring me back 
Nelly. I sometimes think that she isn’t so far 
away after all, for I seem to hear her voice and 
feel her near me. If she ever sees me, she knows 
how 1 miss her, and how black tlie world has been 
since 1 lost Iter. 

That’s niy story, sir. Next time you see me 
tied up and flogg^, you’ll think that Nelly isn’t 
tar away, and that her little ,'irm'^ are rouml me, 
though no one knows it but myself. 




TIUi£ FAME. 

* Axd this is fame ! ’ is reported to have exclaimed 
a well-known politician, when he lieard lUat a 
letter addressed to him had been i*eturiicd to the 
sender, through tlie Lend Letter Office, owing to 
■the address lieiiig rather illegible, lie evidently 
thought that everybody would be tamiliar with 
his name, addi-ess, an<l social ttaudiiig. Jjife’s 
gr<KA es are iirleed narrow ; mid a man has to 
achieve a great deal, and keep his name before tlie 
public many yejtrs, lietoi-e he is ka(*wn to ‘the 
general.’ Sir Henry Taylor, the gitled author of 
iVii/ip van ArticHilCf has place<l it on recoril that 
‘the w'orbl kn<»w» nothing of ib' greatest men;’ 
and the assertion is particularly applaxible to the 
case of contem]»oraiy men, becauHi there is too 
great a tendency to decry tlie living at the exjKinse 
•ot the dead. 

The Ignorant e of judges in this n'sjiect is pro- 
verbiaL Everybody lias beard ot the legal 
luminary wlio said, ‘ Archer! Archer! who is 
this Fred Arclu^r '{’ (’on-'itlcriiig that some judges 
have no knowledge of the most elementary sub¬ 
jects (Lord Campbell, who knew notlung of cricket, 
•almost went into a lit when a short, stout witness 
told him that he was ‘long leg’), it is certainly 
•expecting too much to suppose that they should be 
familiar with the name of a iamous jockey or* of a 
living author, lii th<‘ ca‘«e oi judges, no doubt a 
good deal of this ‘ignorante’ ls lidgued ; but in a 
huge majority of peojilc it is p<‘rlcctly genuim*, 
•and this circumstance inu^t have caused a great 
many persons to soliloijuise on tlie hoUowneirS i>f 
iame. 

A ‘society’ woman, at whose table Longfellow 
was dining, asked him, ‘ Oh, Mr Longfellow, Imvc 
you ever published a book ? ’ This was after two- 
thirds of his lih'work was done. Hawthorne says 
that in his later years lie met many people who 
know him well as the cx-surveyor of the port of 
Salem, but who never knew Uiat he had written 
anytliing, and had not even heaixl that tliere wa'i 
such a book as 2'Jie Ucarlet Lcttrr. Kven the genial 
Autocrat is not oppreciatiid by everybody in his 
•own town. One day an American gentleman went 
into a barber’s shop as Dr Holmes was going out. 

** J)o you know who that was tliiit just werA 'owt ? ’ 
•aaketl the barber. Being curious to see what 
oce^int of Lr Holmes the barber wouUl give, the 
visitor shook hie head.—‘ Wliy,’ said the barbei-, ^ 


‘ that’s old Lr Holmes^’—‘And who U Dr Holmes ? * v 
‘ Oh, he’s been a dodsor here a groat many years. 

I believe he ain’t ixractisin’ any more, bW he’s 
thought a good deal of ! ’ I 

A crushuig remark was once made by a would-^ 
be flatterer to Mr W. D. Howells, the American* 
novelist Shortly after the pablicotion of The 
Lathf of the Avoostook, A Foregone Conctusionf and 
VenctiaN. Lifa^ a lady asked tliat gentleman for his 
autograph, whereupon he wrote some impromptu 
verses in her album. She read them over, and 
then gave an encouraging smile. ‘Oh, Mr Howells,' 
she exclaimed, ‘ 1 should think you might do some¬ 
thing tor the papers and maga'Zines; I’ve seen 
much worse things than tliat in, print!’ 

When even Dickens anrl Thackeray met with 
experiences somewhat similar to this, the emalier 
fry can scarcely help to escape. Men well known 
in other walks of life are scarcely less fortunate 
than the novelist. Take, for instance, the story 
told by a clergyman, as being part of a conversa¬ 
tion held by him with an Englishman to whom 
lie pointed out General Grant’s residence in New 
York. The Englishman a-skiug, ^JVhat name?’ 
and seeming to obtain no further light, the clergy¬ 
man repeated it to him, and said : * Ot course you 
have heard of (^neral Grant? He was our 
President for eight years, ending in 1H77.’ 

‘All !’ remarked the Englishman, still with no 
evidence of recalling a fact previously known. 

‘Then, too,’ proceeded the clergyinan, ‘he was 
a great general, ainl was in I'omtuand of a milli<m 
ot men at the close of our war. You remember 
our late war, of course ?’ 

‘ IVell, no,’ was the answer. ‘ Beg pardoni, but I 
have just arrived in this country, ami waa so long 
at sea that I have not heard tha latest news. 1 
was.ut’sea sixteen <lays, really! ’ 

This gentleman was scarcely abreast with the 
times, and lii.s ignorance reminds one of Hark 
Twain’s famous question to a railway-carri^e 
bore: ‘Adam'' What’s his other name ?’ 

It is really surprising how few eminent Ameri¬ 
cans arc known to the average ‘ general reader ’ in 
England. In America, the names of many of our 
prominent men must be humliar, in consequence 
of the frequency and the familiarity with which 
tlieir actions arc discussed in the columns of most 
of the great newspapers. One is surprised indeed 
to see Englisli affairs dealt with as if England were 
only some two or three hundred miles from New 
York. 

Greatness is paid homage to by some people in 
very peculiar ways. Everybody must remember 
the blory told in connection with Victor Huso. 
The great poet was startled one morning bv uie 
intrusion of three Englishmen. ‘Victor iSngo,’ 
said one, consulting a pocket-book. The poet 
bowed, thinking that he should be asked for his 
autograph next After, the visitozs had stared 
for a few 8e«'OiwIs, the pockeit-lxiok was again 
consulted. ‘Eleven o’clock: the lions!’ said the 
spoke^mam. Then the party bowed, anid walked 
out of the ixiom. 

Truly, the penalties of fame are moAy^ ^ 
Emerson doubtless came to the conclusion on 
least one memorable occasion. The philosopher 
was on the wav to Philadelphia several years ago, 
when he fell»'tn with a chatty aaad agreeable 
gentleman named Sackett, who tmd Emerson that 
he resided in San Francisco. This wa& all he 
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0 fiid about himself; but from hi« conversation 
Emerson judged that his acquaintance was indeed 
a gentleman of standing and intelligence, and 
tiUimately agreed to dine with Mr Sackett upon 
their arrival at San Francisco. The next morning 
Emerson was astoninlcd to find in the local papers 
the following ‘personal’ paragraph: ‘Professor 
Mph Waldo Emerson, the eminent philosopher, 
scholar, and poet, is in our city as the guest of 
Mr H. T. Sackett, the w'ell-known proprietor of 
the Bust Street Dime Museum. Matinees every 
half-hour: admission, only ten cents. The Double 
headed Oalf an<l the Dog-faced Boy this week ! ’ 
Any one with even a superficial knowledge of 
Emerson’s character w'ill readily understand his 
feelings at being coupled, as it were, with the 
monstrosities mentioned. 

Scott had several experiences of the penalties of 
greatness, notably in tlie case of a female admirer 
who sent him the manuscript of a tragedy, request¬ 
ing him to revise it. Imagine Scott’s feelings on 
his discovering that he had to pay five pounds for 
the pc«ta|;e on this precious packet; and ms dismay 
at receiving, several days later, another copy of the 
play from the same lady, who, being afraid that 
the original copy of her tragedy might be lost in 
transit, had taken the precaution of sending a 
duplicate, for which Scott had to pay other live 
pounds. 

After pondering over this circum4ance, one 
bemns to understand Tennyson’s rea'son for leaving 
half of his letters unopened. Being ‘lionised,’ 
receiving manuscripts from ‘budding l;ar<la,’ and 
requests for autographs from gusliing admirers, 
cei^inly form no inconsiderable portion of the 
‘martyrdom of fame.’ Even the notoriety of the 
comparatively humble village quidnunc is not 
without many penalties. Soon alter he bdeojnes 
rather too important to be classed among the com¬ 
prehensive ‘&c.’ with which the reporter of the 
local paper winds np the list of those present at 
the laying of foundation .stones, annual missionary 
meetings, ami the like, he begins to experience 
some of the minor penalties arising from local 
‘fame.’ He i.s expecte<l to contribute to all sorts 
of objects, from the purchasing of a pavilion for 
the local Cricket Club to the repairing of the 
oi^an in one of the chanels ; and it he be a trades -1 
man, he is frequently ooliged to give more than he | 
can afford, in order to avoid losing custom, and 
perhaps to prevent the name of Jones—his rival in 
business—appearing higher in the list of subscrip¬ 
tions than his own. Thi.s is one of the penalties 
of local notoriety, which is more keenly ielt than 
many suppose. 

If the pleasure arising from fame could he 
accurately gauged, it would be found that un¬ 
conventional acts of kiudnes-s, and simple lliougli 
sincere compliments, give more pleasure to their 
recipients than the loudest blare of trumpets or 
the roost eloquent panegyrics. The observation of 
a well-known writer on receiving a present of a 
dozen bottles of brandy from an anonymous 
admirer of his genius is weli known. ‘This,’ he 
eaid, ‘ is true fame.’ 

Mr W. D. Howells has recently received a flat¬ 
tering proof of the interest taken in his novels, 
which will moj^ than recompense hiiq^ for the back¬ 
handed comidiroent of the lady have already 
mentionedl When his story, ‘Ihdian Summer,’ 
was beii^ published in Harper's Magaunc, the 


editor received a letter from a lady, who wrote 
that she was dying, and that her physicians told 
her she would be dead before the conclusion of 
Mr Howell’s story was published. She was very 
much interested in it, and did not want to die 
until she knew how it was going to end, and she 
begged the editor to let her read the advance 
sheets, so that she might die happy. 

The highest honour that Unland the Prussian 
poet received was a very humble gift The 
rrussian king, Frederick-William IV., otfered him 
tlie Order Pour le Morite, with flattering expres¬ 
sions of the royal regard ; but Uhlanil, who was 
essentially a poet of the people, declined to accept 
it While explaining to nis wife the reason which 
moved liim to I’cfuse the distinction, a working- 
class girl Irom the neighbourhood entered, and 
presenting Uhland with a bunch of violets, said : 
‘This is an offering from my motlier!’—‘Your 
mother, child ! ’ replied the poet; ‘ I thought she 
died last autumn.’—‘ That is true, Hi‘rr Uhland.’ 
said the girl; ‘and I begged you at the time to 
make a little verse for her grave, and you sent me 
a beautiful poem. These are the first violets which 
have bloomed on mother’s grave ; 1 have plucked 
them, and I like hi think that she sends them to 
you with her greetings.’ The poet’s eyes moistened 
as h<* took the posy, and pulling it in his button¬ 
hole, he said to his wife : ‘ There, dear woman ! is , 
not that au Order more valuable tliaii any king I 
can give ? ’ ‘ 

Of late years several literary men have been 
fortunate. Professor Huxley iounil a cheque for 
four thousand pounds in one of his morning letters 
—tlie bequest of a Bolton admirer. Oliarles 
Keatlc wa.s remembered in tbc wills of more than 
one atlmirer. Thc.'sc generous recognition.^ of 
genius are, however, trilling in eonipan.son witli 
the offer of an American iiiillionau'e to Martin 
Tapper, of Prorrrhial I'kihisophy lame. ‘ 1 am 
one ot the richest men in >»ew York,’ he said to 
the author, ‘and I know authors mu.st be jioor. 

I like your books, and have told my bankers’ 
fnaming tbeni'J ‘to honour any clicjjues on me 
you may like to draw;’ an<i when the oiler 
was declined, the millionaire’s house, his ya< )it, 
and hi.s carri.igc W’ere placed at Mr Tuppei’s 
di.sposal. Gifts such as these and unconventional 
compliments go a long way towards constituting 
real fame. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

Tuk Old, 80 Wisdom saitli, Is better than the New. 

Kiietida—like old Wine, old Books, old Dajs— 
With as:e do ripen into mellower hue ; 

And Time, for what he takes, full oft lepaja 
Tiue hearts a hundredfold. 

So, as the years rush by, old Fticnd, 

May all blight momories of the past revive! 

And when the hour is come to say ‘ Good-night,* 
May Peace and Hope be aith ii.s to the end, 

Up to the fullness of unfading Light' 

When by the mystery of Death shall live 
Things New and Old. 

• B. G. JoHire. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambeks, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbuboh. 
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TUE GOLF CRAZE. 

REMIN'IliCENCES OP AN OLD HAND. 

‘ If you have a moderate appetite for Band, take 
your tee if yon like, hnt not tlie tiniest slice of 
anything with it, remember,’ said the soft humor¬ 
ous voice beaide mo, as I a^ldressed. the hull for 
the first time in the hoason, with more apparent 
dexterity, I confess, than inward confidence. It 
was my second year at golf. I had got over the 
initial dilliculty, it is true; I ‘missed the globe’ no 
longer!— Ah, good old friend of those days !—la it 
trnth, indeed, that Tennyson sings of the yew’s 
fibres netting ‘the dreamless head?’ Have you 
no flashes of remembrance of faultless approach or 
miraculous niblick-shot? For you, too, are imder 
the earth—like the ball 3 'ou used to send straight 
home all the way off that marvellous putter of 
yours— and, alas, for a longer period. 

He was one of those men whose eyes have an 
edge, so to say. Tlicy kindled with interest while 
you spoke, and look in the -situation perfectly 
before you had fully described it. IIis face was 
healthily russet, and even in extreme age he 
looked strong ami straight. My intimacy with 
him dated only from the previous year. He had 
long worked hard as a medical man in a populous 
district in the soutli of England, and his means 
were considerable in consequence. As the years 
advanced, however, he longed for that strong sea- 
air of the northern portion of our island, which 
seems to pull a man together in a manner which 
no artificial pick-me-up, persevered in to the 
utmost, may pretend to do—outside its advertise¬ 
ments, at all events. Talk on the subject succeeded 
talk, for a year or two, and nothing meantime 
came of it j till, on his sixtieth birthday, he told 
his married son and his unmarried daughter—he 
had been a widower for ten years—he had finally 
disposed of his business; that his shrewd investing 
had largely augmented his savings, and th%t the 
coming spring would, please God, see him in some 
snu'gfz'etreat in the town of his boyhood, his love 
and early manhood. 


A snug enough place, too, it came to be. One 
had to enter a wood to reach his house, which 
stood on the bald crown of an eminence. The 
strong scent of the sea surrounded and per¬ 
meated the place. A level lawn in front, with 
its blackbirds running quickly over it, was a 
■ picture of peace. Tlie sea could not l>e seen 
I at all from the ground flat; but when you 
i had climhetl the wide staircase—none of yonr 
! giddy spirals, but a strong old-fashioned square 
I stjiir with substantial landings—and ha<l passed 
I into the airy drawing-room, what a viaw broke 
upon you I Through the clear air you could view 
tlic sea, a couple of miles off, os though it were 
just afr liand, creeping up upon the yellow breast 
of t^c shore, where it was delicately fingering 
a frill of .snow - its daily gift The links lay 
between you and the sea ; and between the links 
and the sea were sandy knolls, where the blue- 
green grass grew six—here and there eight— 
feet high. There lay the dimpled little bit of 
ground, with its hillo(;ks, its mimic forests of furze, 
its yawning bunkci's, and its mazy burn, where 
thousands had played the game of .all games the 
most like our larger life, with cariie.stncss, and yet 
brotherly kinilness. Dear spori that it is—made 
up of continuous striking, without cruelty I 

Here, then, lived Dr-, who could never be 

identified with those Ioiingci*9 who work at nothing 
and play at everything, for he was diligent and 
regular in all the details of his life—however 
dearly he may have loved his round at golf. 
Early morning found liiiu outside, ami off along 
the upland road on foot or on horseback, to return 
with appetite to his letters and breakfast. I wish 
I could paint his own room for you—-his ‘den,’ os 
he called it; but that is beyond my scope, in this 
connection at anyrate. 1 may at least tell you 
that there lay on the broad serviceable oak table 
the current number of the more fre¬ 

quently in his hands than the Field —and » good 
modem book or two ; but in truth, rwichly carved 
old bookcase coulained his chief treasures in the 
shape of well-chosen and well-thumbed classics of 
the olden time, and, generally speaking, of the 
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^ver sort Emerson, however, was the Doctor’s 
espocittl favourite, modem though he be; and 
wnile the sweet-tempered Concord mystic never 
mentions many of the Mibjects of which my friend 
]oved to speak, I take ii that the extraordinary 
aH)ility the latter displayed in aphoristic utterance 
had been unconsciously developed by familiarity 
with the style of the great American. As regards 
the matter of liis discourse, it always appeared to 
me to be strictly his own. 

It is not my intention to speak of his manner of 
talk in general, although I have often felt sorry 
that iii.s conversations on higher matters were not 
caught back out of the invisibility of the air, and 
fixed in a darker fluid by some accurate reporter. 
Others have shared this regret with me. Alas! 
Johnson has his Boswell, Goethe his Rckennann, 
Coleridge his own kinsman, and Itabbi Duncan 
his Knight; but this man’.s talk cnncluMl the 
atmosphere only, in ways we may not Iracc; 
he shot many arrows into the air, but they 
are not to be found unless w’e search in the hearts 
of a few of his friends. But now comes a curious 
admission. Let him not shrivel dowm into a 
lesser man because of it! If you arc a golfer, you 
will not Nothing in the world would he allow to 
come between him and his round of the links. 
One round a day, but one round always, excepting 
on Sundays. Never was day dark or stormy 
enough to keep him back ; and if he had been 
favoured, as Mr John Blackwood was, witli a letter 
from George Eliot, in whicli occuircd words like, 
*You cannot play golf in tlie ram,’ he would 
have startled that know-all lady uith several 
aphorisms which would have done no shame, 
in sense or in construction, to Jiomnht itseli. 
He was humane enough, withal, to give LIk 
caddie an oilskin suit: lie Inui'^clf w^orc liotjiing 
above his thick tweeds, and never allowed for a 
moment that he had been one whit the uorao in 
his life for any ducking he had received, lie 
played as near perfection as an elderly amateur 
may well be expected to do. lie had that easy 
unconscious swing begotten only in youth. The 
analysis of the subject had never troubled him; 
he played as children play, and vet he w’a.s no 
‘idiot’ (‘The ideal golfer is an idiot *—Saturdaif 
Itevieiv^ July 2, 1887), dear old fellow tJiat he 
was. Wherever you might place him m the wide 
world, you might depend upon his giving a good 
account of himself. 

He Iiad lived for five years in his seaside home 
when I Was introduced to him. Ilis low-set sweet 
voice often haunts me ; and whenever 1 find my¬ 
self on short green grass, wdth flagrant thyiny 
knolls around me, there I see the authentic back¬ 
ground for n loved figure which comes no more.— 
But let us go on with the round.* lie liad taken 
in hand to teach a man of gi*eat willingness but 
small ability, and this was the first lesson of the 
second year. He never played more than his 
doily round, as has been said. With a fine forti¬ 
tude, he abstained from even taking his occasional 
cleek shot alongside my erratic game, contenting 
himself with giving advice in that wonderfully 
neat short way of His. His counsel, I hope, has 
been worked long since into flesh and blood move- 


the mpe PI words, and these I wish to give some 
idea o£ . The re^lar golfing jokes Siat have 


served successive generations, are they not written 
in the books of Clark, Simpson, and others 1 It 
was not these that this man retailed. They mul> 
tiplied according to the varying exigences of the 
game, and 1 never heard him repeat himself. It 
is said that the occasion makes the man; surely, 
then, it may well be credited with the minor 
creative power of making the joke. It did that 
at anyratc, say what you will His humour was 
sometimes so delicate as to defy repetition in 
any hut the precise W’orda which had been used. 
The story somehow would not tell at times, if the 
exact iiiilection of the voice failed in the repro¬ 
duction. As it is, I can but give the broker 
fragments of his talk. If 1 had not heard such - 
multitudes of smart sentences from these lips, I 
shcinld have considered them carefully coined 
specially for use beforehand; but to know your 
man, put such a com'lusioii at once out of sight. 

The ball stood on its tee bright and shining 
one mid-day in May. The first hole is a short 
one. Others regarded it, indeed, as u good deck 
shot—no more; why shouldn’t I? The cleek 
fell furiously on the ball (a bad tne, no doubt, 
although duly charged for), and, wliatevcr the 
exact caus-e may have been, the giitta(l) leapt 
forward in two jiarts—neither of whuh hay dea<l, 
it is neeillcss to say. ‘Ah,’ luy advLcr saicl 
instantly, ‘golf is a game of whi<*h it may be said 
that opening .the ball ought not to be synonymous 
w'ith beginning play.’ 

Here and there pleasing him wdth my work— 
for he wjis gencrou.s in criticism (‘ Never let your 
spirits run down,’ ho would say, ‘or your score 
will run up—they au* always at seesaw with each 
other’) —I would sometimes drive wildly, and 
would just catch the murmur of his voice as he 
said, as it were to liimself, ‘It is (juite undeniable 
that golf-playing is an art, but drawwrf is alto¬ 
gether out ol place there;’ or, ‘It is as jioor an 
indication of a man’s play us of the state of his 
boots that he goes in for toeing .and heeling.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Di.>ctor, that, like the poet, 
the golfer is born—not made?’ 1 askctl once, 
after consecutive foozling?—‘Well, probably so— 
to some extent. I iny&df venture to believe that 
when you find thd veritable accoucheur, he will 
tell you plainly that exactly os many men are 
born with a ^wrt spoon as a dlur spoon in tboir 
mouths.’ 

I remember him saying to an unduly loquacious 
caddie, while he tapped with the handle of his 
drivel' the spot he wisned to tee on, ‘ Young man, 
do your duty just lliere; and remember I regard 
you principally as a tee-caddie on two legs instead 
of four; but you will also hold my clubs and— 
your tongue!^ 

1 had, and have still, a decided opinion on the 
subject of putting, and it is this: tliat you had 
better be well up in your play; that is to say, if 
your hall runs straight^ it has the chance of getting 
home—travelling (Ri the fast side tliough it be— 
which, if you play short, is altogether itupossible. 
Carrying out this idea now and then rather ener¬ 
getically resulted in an occasional (jobhlCf which at 
once called forth the remark, ‘l)o not attempt 
too much of a gobble!—Let your moderation 
he kifown to all men, whatever course you are 
at, whether it be — or Macrihanish.’ 

Anon, luck would give a ball that went sweetly 
off the bone and looked infinitely well in mid-air, 
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ft bad lie. Kre we came np to it, the Doctor 
woidd praise the shot, but, on sighting the ball, he 
woidd quietly remarl^ ‘ Ah, there you are! No 
ball has yet been invented which may be said to 
be too good for hanging —if the ground lies that 
way.* 

What can a man, who is not mighty on the 
links, do with a bt^ hanging ball? Foozle, of 
course, and lose his temper too, which would 
call forth : * Good for you, you liave no opponent 
to-day; but you need not be your own, for all 
tliat It is no parados to say that you indicate 
that you are green if you look blue over a single 
bad shot; and even if you wdll allow your nose 
to divide tlie colour-s, iliey never look well 
together.* 

Laughingly, I would say : ‘It is a moral train¬ 
ing of no jiiean order, tlii.s same game of golf—is 
it not ? ’ 

A humorous twinkle flashed across liis eyes as 
he said: ‘ Certainly; and yet there are odd con¬ 
tradictions in it (i('od temper is essential. There 
is a deal that is efraight about the game—club 
handles, driving, putting, &c. On the other hand, 
knowing that honesty is the best policy, a 
long driver, nevertheless, will never choose an 
uprujht club; and you know how we all like 
to etcalj wben we can. Indeed, it is not only 
morality that is in danger, but the whole intricate 
system of values. For instance, if you know how 
to play ytmr approaches, it is good golf patois 
to say that your iron is as good as gold to you— 
execrable nonsense in the eyes of one at least 
of the two men who have equal quantities of 
one or other of the metals to dispose of. Again, 
we believe in correction. Every club is the hotter, 
we all say, of a good sound whipping; and yet, 
like a very demon, w'e constantly exhort our 
partner to give us a good, lie.* 

This lost sally put me in mind of a conun¬ 
drum I had heal’d at the cluh-house the previous 
forenoon, ami as 1 have never seen it in print, 

I repat it for the benefit of the reader, as I 
did tor the hearer. ‘Why was Ananias like a 
good golfer?’—‘Because lie lay stone dead after 
a had lie.* —‘That is good,’ the Doctor said—‘and 
had r 

I remember on one occasion we had made up 
to a passionate young man who was playing a 
‘single* with a phlegmatic old gentleman who 
was know'n to tlie Doctor. The elderly golfer 
stood doriny at seven up with seven to play. 
Having holed out, the winner intimated the fact 
like a. sphinx ; wdiereupon the little fellow with 
the passion, tlie gaiters, and the red coat, broke 

into a volley c£ oaths. Dr- said in a firm 

and eanicst tone: ‘ Your hye^ sir,- will begin 
after the next hole is lost by you ; save up your 
strength, I advise you. There is no need of 

interlacing your play with by -, by - all 

the way. Besides, swearing doesn’t help you a hit’ 

I had been playing a httlb wildly at one hole, 
and bad oversuot the green a good way. To 
my own amazement, as will sometimes happen, 

pxt shotlay--not dead, but home I ‘Bravo !* 
cried my cfimpanion. My elation, however, w'as 
suddenly cooled by his calmly observing: ‘ If 
3 ’ou do go floundering into the rough, anti then 
send your ball home, off a fifty yards’ iron shot, 
yoU^ needn’t he surprised if your opponent hails 
your triumph as a fluke.* 


His readiness was extraordinary. Soinetimc% 
indeed, he would speak at some length, rolling 
the words out slowly, as though he wrere recit¬ 
ing Milton. Again—altiough ho never spoke 

swiftly—he would confine himself to a single 
• short sentence, the inflection being always ladfin 
with point. My ball lay cupped, for iust^ce, 
on one occjasion, and 1 remember he instantly 
said: ‘ The cup is not a loving-cup in golf, and 
your spoon is simply nowhere in such a case.’ 

I recall, too, a neat remark which wfw made 
when my kind old friend was instructing me 
during the first year of my practice. I had 
topped a teed shot, when those words, gravely 
uttered, and catching nothing, as it Tvere, from 
the twinkle in his eye, fell upon my ears : * In 
addressing the ball be careful not lo give it a 
top-dressing; leave that for your lawn.* At 
another time my play w'ould merit the remark: 

‘ Do not begin U) screw before luncheon-time, an d 
neither then nor at any other time let the past 
tense of the verb be applicable to you.* He 
was not a teetotaler; but he had, 1 think, a 
more bitter contempt for hard drinkers than for 
any other set of men. I remember once when 
the green was pretty full, and a handicap medal 
was being played for, that, at the close of the 
first round, he cautioned a young fellow who 
was slightly known lo him in terms something 
like these: ‘If you lequire a handicap of a 
half-one you will not find it to jour advantage 
to drink to its health and prosperity in its 
namcsaJi,e every few holes. You will drink rather 
to its confusion, sir ! ’ 

The best of players for the most part uncon¬ 
sciously jjwm now and then. I never saw Dr-, 

however, other than iiuKst deliberate in his own 
game.* It was nothing extraoidinnry that I 
should, in these days at least, put more eflbrt 
than was wise into my swing; none the less 
there came to me tliesc words ; ‘ ICeej) game in 
your press for luncheon, if you like, but don’t for 
any s^e jwess in year game; keep everything in 
its place ! ’ 

When he went with me to choose my clubs, 
lie looked on sniilingly as I swung them to and 
fro. I saw 3)is thought in his eyes before he 
liad given it to his lips: ‘ One feels himself 
such a rare hand in the shop—does he not?* 
And then, os I, like a beginner, made a short 
leet of the supplest of the drivers, he said more 
coldly, as though his thought deepened towards 
the close of tlie sentence, light as the words 
seemed: ‘Don’t take these just yet; if your 
club has too much spring in it, you will find 
“the winter” of your “discontent”—when it 
snaps! * 

It has been my intention only to speak of this 
fond old enthusiast in connection with the royal 
ami ancient game. At home there was the 
fcamc facility in his play upon words; even in 
our more serious conversations which were 
punctuated by sips^rom the social (but single) 
tumbler, or whiffs from the eootliing weed, 
the inveterate habit betrayed itself of re-stating 
things—that is, placing his words in one order 
and then in another, with sometimes startling 
ingenuity. It was an exercise, indeed, that was 
never encaged in to no purpose; never so that 
the changes ministered to mere noji-eense; they 
always brought an added §epse, rather, and in- |j 
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t^est It is not too much to say that as a rule 
they fulfilled Hoocrs exacting conditions, short 
of which the common pun becomes a contemptible 
creature, which ought to find itself in the ranks 
of that large visible and invisible assembly, * the 
unemployed.’ 

There ’a a d(mble chuck nt a double chin, 

And, of course, there’s a double pleasure therein, 

H the i)artieH were hrou^jlit to telling : 

And however our Dennises take offence, 

A double iiif'niimf flu-ii'n double &en9e; 

And if juoveil)'. tell trutli, 

A double tooth 

Is Wisdom’s adopted dwelling ! 

In fact, the habit was a craze with T)r —, as 
was his daily round of the green. Time had 
not staled his infinite variety in word-play. My 
memory, however, has run down. He was at least 
himselt; and his odd little speecdies, whether on 
the links or indoors, had certainly never ‘entered 
the atmosphere through other lips. He never 
thought anything he said was worth deliberately 
putting down—although in very early youth it is 
true he published a pamphlet on Ana'sHiesia—and 
it may be you, my reader, ^rco with him in this. 
Ah, well! as t recall the tones, the gestures, 
and think of the kind soul himself as I knew 
him, the conclusion comes to me tliat these 
remembrances must be to the writer very dif¬ 
ferent from wliat they appear to you. The 
bloom of the personality is upon them all, in 
my vision, and they liang free and full. To 
you—and I blame you not—they are dry, it 
may be, and stiff in arrangement—redolent of 
the box they are packed in, rather than the 
honeyed sunshine in which they swung to and 
fro—and so, ‘ Here endeth the second lesson.’ 

The lettering on his simple epitaph is losing 
its sharpness. He died in extreme old age. 
Day by day, when reaching the big links was 
beyond his power, he playcil a short game with 
his putter over a small green behind his house; 
and 1 am told—for I was then at a distance, 
and had seen my last of him, indeed—when he 
could no longer go out of doors at all, that the 
noble game, of billiards was discarded and de¬ 
throned, and that his green table was fondled 
by the old man’s fancy into a mimic golf-course, 
which by-and-by in its turn became too tedious 
for him. Now he lies at rc-st, and the primroses 
and violets bloom os of old, but, alas! not for 
him. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAPTEB XXm.—UNDEK THE PAEM-TKEES. 

A touE governess, even though she be a Giiton 
girl, vanishes readily into space from the stage 
of society. It’s wonderful how very little she’s 
missed. She comes and goes and disappears into 
vacancy, almost as the cook and the housemaid 
do in our modem domestic phantasmagoria; and 
after a few months, evciybody ceases even to 
inquire what has become of her. Our round 
horizon, knows her no more. If ever at rare 
intervals she happeua to flit for a moment across 
our zenith again, it is but as a revinant from some 
distant sph^ “She has played her part in life, 
10 far we ere eoncefned, when she has * finished 


the education’ of our growing girls, as we cheer¬ 
fully phrase it—what a happy idea that anybody’s 
education could ever be finished!—and we let her 
drop out altogether from our scheme of things 
accordingly, or feel her, when she invades our 
orbit once more, ns inconvenient as all other 
revenants proverbially find themselves. Hence, it 
was no great wonder indeed that Elsie Challoner 
should subside quietly into the peaceful routine 
of her new existence at the Villa Rossa at San 
Remo, with * no questions asked,’ as the a<Ivertise- 
raeuta frankly and ingenuously word it. She 
had a few girl-friends in England—old Oirton 
companions—who tracked her still on her path 
through the cosmos, and to these slie wrote unre¬ 
servedly as to her present whereabouts. She 
didn’t enter into details, of course, about the par¬ 
ticular way slie came to leave her last temporary 
home at the Meyseys’ at Wliikstrand: no one is 
bound to speak out everything ; but she said in 
plain and simple language she had accepted a new 
and she hope<l more permanent engagement on 
the Riviera. That was all. She concealed nothing 
and added nothing. Her mild deception was 
purely negative. She had no wish to hide the 
fact of her being alive from anybody on earth but 
j Hugh and Winifred ; and even from them she 
' desired to hide it by passive ratiicr than by active 
! concealment. 

I But it is an error of youth to underestimate in 
' the long-run the interosculation of society in our 
' modern Babylon. You may lurk and languish 
and lie obscure for a while ; but you ilo not per¬ 
manently evade anybody : you may sutler eclipse, 
but you cannot be extinguished. While we arc 
young and foolish, we often think to ouraidves, 
on some change in our environment, that Jones 
or Brown has now dropped entirely out of our 
private little universe-—that we may safely count 
upon never again happening upon him or hearing 
01 him anyhow or anywhere. We tell Smith 
something we know or suspect about Miss Robin¬ 
son, under the profound but, alas, too innocent 
conviction that they two revolve in totally dif¬ 
ferent planes of life, and can never conceivably 
collide against one another. Wc leave Mauritius 
or Eagle City, Nebraska, and imagine we are quit 
for good and all of the insignificant Mauritians i 
or the freo-bom, Iree-nmnneretl, and free-spoken 
' citizens of tliat far western mining camp. Error, 
error, sheer juvenile error ! As comets come back 
I in time from the abysses of space, so every¬ 
body always turns up everywhere, .lonos and 
Brown run up against us incontinently on the 
King’s Road at Brighton; or occupy the next table 
to our own at Dwmonico’s; or clap us on the 
shoulder as we eit with a blanket wrapped round 
our shivering forms, intent upon the too wintry 
sunrise on the summit of the Rigi. Aliss Robin¬ 
son’s plane bisects Smith’s horizon at right angles 
in a ddhaheeyah on the Upper Nile, or discovers 
our treachery at an hotel at Orotava in the Canary 
Islands. Our Mauritian sugar-planter calls us 
over the coals for our pernicious views on dif¬ 
ferential duties and the French bounty system 
among the stormy channels ot the Outer Hebrides; 
and Colonel Bill Manningham, of the Xagle City 
Natioiidl Banner^ intrudes upon the quiet of pur 
suburban villa at remote Siiroiton to inquire, with 
Western American picturesiiueness and exu^r- 
ance of vocabulary, what the Hades, we meant by i 
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our casual description of Nebraskan society as 
a den of thieves, in the last number of the St 
Petewburg Memitor? Ono; in the pre-Columbnn 
days of Boadicea, and Boniiilus and Remus, and 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, it might perhaps have 
been possible to* mention a fact at Nineveh or 
Pekin with tolerable sccuiit)’^ against its being 
repeated forthwith in the palaces of Mexico or 
the huts of Honolulu; but in our existing woi'ld 
of railways and telegraphs and penny poshigo, 
and the great ubiquitous sjieeial correspondent, 
when Rtorse and Wneatstone have wreaked then* 
worst, and whosoever enters Jerusalem by the 
Jaffa Gah* sees a red-lettered notice-hoard stiU'ing 
him in the face, ‘This w'ay to Cook’s Excursion 
Office’—the attempt to conceal or hush up any¬ 
thing has become simply and purely a lidiculous 
fallacy., Wlicn we go to Tiiubuctoo, we expect 
to meet with some oi our wife’s relations in con¬ 
fidential quarters ; and we are not surjirised when 
the aged chief who entertains us in Parisian 
full diess at an eight o’clock dinner in the Fiji 
Islands relates to us some pleasing Oxford ancc- 
, doWs of the missionary bishop whom in unre- 
generatc days he assisted to eat, and under whom 
we ourselves I'cad Aristotle and Tacitus as under¬ 
graduates at dear sleepy old Oriel. Moio tlian 
ever nowadays is the proverb ti’ue, ‘ Quod taciturn 
veils nemiiii dixeris.’ 

It was ordained, therefore, in the nature of 
things, that sooner or later Hugh ]^Ias'*inger must 
find out l^lsic Clialloner was really living. No 
star shoots ever beyond the limits of cur galaxy. 
But the tlibcovery might he postponed for an 
indefinite peiiod; and heside-, so far as Elsie 
herself was concerned, her only wish was to keep 
the fact secret Irom Hugh in person, not from 
the rest of the world at large ; for she knew 
everybotly else in her little sphere believed her 
merely to have left the Meyseys’ in a iiKJSt par¬ 
ticular and unexplained hurry. Now, Hugh Jor 
his pait, even if any vague rumour of her having 
been sighted here or there in some distant nook 
of the Riviera by So-and-so or What’s-bis-name 
might happen at any time to reach his ear, would 
certainly set it down in his own heart as one more 
proof of the signal success of his own clever and 
ijunniugly designed deception. As a matter of 
fact, more than one person did accidentally, in the 
course of conveisatiou, during the next lew years 
mention to Hugh that soinobody hud said Mias 
Challoner had been seen at Marseilles or Cannes 
or Genoa or somewhere ; and Hugh in every case 
did really look upon it only as another instance 
«f Warren JielPs blind aueptauco of his bland 
little fictions. The moie people thought Elsie 
was alive, the more did Hugh Massinger in his 
own heart priuc himself inwardly on the clever¬ 
ness and far-sightedness of the plot he had laid 
and carried out that awful evening at the Fi^fur- 
licif at Whitestrand in Suffolk. 

Thus it happened that Elsie was not far ivrong, 
for the present at least, in her calculation of 
chances as to Hugh and Winifi’ed. 

The ve^ day Elsie reached San Remo, news 
of Mr Meysey’s death came to her in the 
pajwrB. It w'os a sudden shock, and the ^.empta- 
tion to write to Winifred then w’as very strung; 

Elsie resisted it. She had to n^sist it—to 
crurii down her sympathy for sympathy’s sake. 
She couldn’t bear to break poor Winifred’s heart 


at such a moment by letting her know to the full 
all Hugh’s bosenesb. It was hard indeed tliat 
Winifred should think li^r unfeeling, should call 
her ungrateful, should sunj^se her forgetful; but 
she bore even that—for Winifred’s sake—without 
murmuring. Some day, perh^s, Winifred would 
know ; but she hoped not. For Winifred’s sake, 
she hoped Winifreil W'ould never find out what 
manner of man she proposed to marry. . 

And for Hugh’s too. For with feminine con- 
bisWncy and steadfastness of feeling, Elsie even 
now couhl not learn to hate him. Nay, rather, 
though bhe recognised how vile and despicable a 
thing he was, how' poor in spirit, how unworthy 
of her love, she loved him btill—she could not 
help loving him. For Hugh’s sake, she wished 
it all kept secret for ever from Winifred, even 
though she herself must be the victim and the 
scapegoat. Winifred -ttould think harshly of Aer 
in any case : why let her think harshly of Hugh 
also? 

And so, in the little Villa Ros-^a at San Remo, 
among that calm reposeful scenery of olive groves 
and lemon orchards, Elsie’s poor wounded heart , 
began gradually to film over a little with external 
healing. Slie had the blessed deadening influ¬ 
ence oi daily routine to keep her from brooding : 
those six plea-sant, delicate, sensitive, sympa¬ 
thetic consumptive girls to teach and look after 
and walk out with perpetually. Tliey were bright 
young girls, os often happens with their type ; 
extremely like Winilred nerself in manner—too 
like, Elsie sometimes thoaglit in liei* own heart 
with a sigh of presentiment. And Elsie’s heart 
was still young, too. They clambered together, 
like gills as they were, among the steep hills that 
slretuli behind the town; they explored that 
pretty coquetti.sh country ; tlu'y wandered along 
the heaiitilul olive-cl.id blioie ; lliey made delight¬ 
ful exciirbioiis to the quaint ohl villages on the 
mountuu sides—Taggia and Oeriuna and San 
Uomolo and rcrinaldo—mouldering gray hoii.^es 
perched upon pinnacles of mouhlermg gray rock, 
an<l pierced by arcades of Mooribh gloom aua 
nic«licval solemnity. All alike helped Elsie to 
beat down the memory of her grief, or to hold it 
at bay in her poor toitured ho.som. That she 
would over be happy again was more than in her 
most sanguinemomentb she dared to expect; but 
she was not without hope that she might in. time 
gi'ow at least insenbible. 

One morning in December, at the Villa Rosaa, 
about the hour for early breakfast, Elsie heard a 
light knock at her door. It was not the cook 
with the cafe-au-lait and roll and tiny pat of 
butter on the neat small tmy for the first ureak- 
r<i&t: Elsie knew that much by the lightness of 
the knock. ‘ Come in,’ she said ; and tlie door 
opened and Edie entored. She held a letter in 
her right hand, and a very grave look sat upon 
her usually merry face. ‘ Somebody dead ?’ Elsie 
thought with a start But no; the letter Was 
not black-bordered. Edie opened it and di^w 
from it felowly a small piece of paper, an adver- 
tibeiuent from the Times. Then Elsie’s breath 
came and went hard. She knew now what the 
letter portended. Not a death : not a death—but 
a marriage! • 

‘Give it me, dear,’ she cried aloud to Edie. 

‘ Let me see it at once. 1 qfin bear it—I can bear ’ 
it’ 
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Edie handed the cutting to her, with a kiss on 
her forehe&i, and eat with her arm round Elsie’s 
waist aa the poor dazed ^irl, half erect in the bed, 

; sat up and read that final seal of Hugh's cruel 
bC^trayal: ‘On Dec. 17th, at Whitestrand parish 
Church, Suffolk, by the Rev. Percy W. Bickerstetb, 
M.A, cousin of the bride, assisted by the Rev. J. 
Walpole, vicar, Huaa Edward de Carteret 
Massinger, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, to Winifred Mary, only daughter of the 
late Thomas Wyville Moysey of Whitestrand 
j Hall, J.P.’ 

I Elsie gazed at the cutting long and sadly; 
then she murmured at last in a pained voice: 
‘And he thought I was dead! He thought he 
had killed me!’ 

Edie’s fiery indignation could restrain itself 
no longer. ‘He’s a wicked man,’ she cried: ‘a 
wicked, bad, horrible creature; and I don’t care 
W'hat you say, Elsie; I hope he ’ll be punished as 
he well deserves for his cruelty and wickedness to 
yon, darling.’ 

‘ I hope not—I pray not,’ Elsie answ’ercd 
solemnly. And as she said it, she meant it 
She nrayed for it profoundly. ' 

After a while, she set down the paper on the 
tabic by her bedside, and laying her head on! 
Edie’s shoulder, burst into tears—a torrent of 
relief for her burdened feelings. Eilic soothed ; 
her and wept with her, tenderly, i’or half an 
hour Elsie cried in silence ; then she rose at last, 
dried her eyes, burnt the little slip of paper from 
the Times resolutely, and said to Edie : ‘ Now it’s 
all over.’ 

‘All over?’ Edie echoed in an inquiring voice. 

‘Yes, darling, all over,’ Elsie answered very 
firmly. * I shall never, never cry any more at 
all awut him. He’s Winifred’s now, and I liOpe 
he ’ll be good to her.—But, oh, Edie, I did once 
love him so!’ 

And the winter wore away slowly at San Remo. 
Elsie had crushed down her love firmly in her 
heart now—crushed it down and stifled it to sonic 
real purpose. • She knew Hugh for just what he 
was: she rucogni.'^ed his coldness, his cruelty, his 
little care for her; and she saw no sign—as how* 
should she see it ?—of the deadly remorse that 
gnawed from time to time at his tortured bosom. 
The winter woi-e away, and Elsie w'os glad of it. 
Time was making her rt'gret less poignant. 

Eoi’ly in February, Edie came up to her room 
one afternoon, when the six consumptive pupils 
W'ere at work in the schoolroom below witli the 
old Italian music-master, under Mrs Itelf’s direc¬ 
tion, and seating herself, girl-fashion, on the bed, 
be^ to talk about her brotlier Warren.' 

Edie seldom talked of Warren to Elsie : she had 
even ostentatiously avoided the subject hitherto, 
for reasons of her own which will be instantly 
obvious to the meanest intelligence. But now, by 
a sort of accident of design, she mentioned casually 
fiomething about how he Lad always taken tliem, 
most years, for so many nice trips in his yawl to 
the lovely places on the coast about Boi*dighera 
and Mentone, and even Monte Cailo. 

‘Then he sc^otimes cornea to the Riviera with 
you, does he V Elsie asked listlessly. She loved 
Edie and dear old Mrs Relf, and she was grateful 
to Warren for his chivalrous kindness; but she 
could hardly pretend to feel profoundly interested 


in him. There had never been more than one 
man in the world for her, and that man was now 
Winifnjd’s husband. 

‘ He always comes,’ Edie answered, with a signi¬ 
ficant stress on the w*ord always ‘Indeed, thi» 
18 the very first year lie’s ever missed coming sincu 
we first wintered here. He likes to be near us 
while W'c’re on the coast It gives him a chance 
of varying his subjects. He says himself, he’s 
always inclined to judge of genius by its power 
of breaking out in a fresh place—not always 
repeating its own successes. In siuumcr he 
sketches round the mouth of the Thames and the 
North Sea, but in winter he always alters the 
venue to the Mediterranean. Variety’s good for 
a painter, he thinks: though, to be sure, that 
doesn’t really matter veiy much to because 
nobody ever by any cliance buys his pictunes.’ 

‘Can’t he sell them, then'/’ Elsie asked more 
curiously. 

‘ My clear, Warren’s a horn artist, not a picture- 
dealer ; therefore, of course, he never sells any¬ 
thing. If he W'ere a mere dauber, now, there 
might be some chance for him. Being a real 
pamter, he paints, naturally enough, but he 
makes no money.’ 

‘But the real pgiuter always succeeds in the 
end, doesn’t he V 

‘In the end, yes ; I don’t doubt that • within a 
century or two. But what’s the good of succeed¬ 
ing, pray, a liundrcd years after you ’re dead and 
buried ? The bankers won’t discount a iiosthum- 
0118 celebrity for you. I should like to succeed 
while I was alive to enjoy it. I’d rather have a 
modest competence in the nineteenth century 
than the principal niche in the Temple of Fame 
in the middle of the twentieth. Besides, Warren 
doesn’t want to succeed at all, dear hoy—at least, 
not much. I wish to goodness he did. He only 
wants to paint really great pictures.* 

‘That’s the Rime thing isn’t it?—or veiy 
nearly.’ 

‘Not a bit of it (Jiiite the contrary in some 
cases. Warren’s one of them. He’ll never 
succeed w'hile he lives, poor child, unless his 
amiable sister succeeds in making hiitu And 
tbat’s just what 1 mean to do in time, too, 
dear.—I mean to make Warren earn enough to* 
keep himself— and a wife and family.’ 

Elsie looked down at the carpet uneasily. It 
wanted dai’ning. ‘Why didn’t he come this 
winter as usual ?’ she asked in haste, to tui'U 
the cun’ent of the conversation. 

‘Why? Well, why? What a question to ask 1 
—Just because yon were here, Elsie.’ 

Elsie examined the holes in the Persian pattern 
on the floor by her side with minuter care and 
recision than ever. ‘That m'us very kind of 
im,’ she said after a pause, <lefining one of them 
with the point of her shoe accurately. 

*Too kind,’ Edie echoed—‘too kind, and too 
sensitive.’ 

‘I think not,’ Elsie murmui'ed low. She was 
blushing visibly, and the carpet was engrossing 
all her attention. 

‘And I think E<lie answered in a decisive 
tone. It And when I think yes, other people ought 
as a matter of course to agree with me. There’s 
such a thing os being too generous, too delic^e,. 
too considerate, too thoughtful for others. You\e 
no right to swamp your own individuality. And 
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I say, Warren oaght to have brought the yawl 
round to San Remo long ago, to give us all a little 
diversion, and not gone skulking lilte a pickpocket 
about Nice and Golfe Jouan, and Toulon and St 
Tropez, for a couple of months together at a 
stretch, without‘so much as ever even running 
over here to see his own mother and sister in 
their winter-quarters. It’s not respectful to his 
own relations.’ 

Elsie started. *Do you mean to say,’ she cried, 
*he’s been as near as Nice without coming to see 
you ?’ 

Edie nodded. ‘ Ever since Christmas.’ *'* 

*No! Not really?’ 

*Yes, my child. Really, or I wouldn’t say so. 
It’s a practice of mine to tell the truth and shame 
a certain individual. Warren couldn’t stop away 
from us any longer; so he took the yawl I’ound 
by Gibraltar aftc‘r—after the 17tli of December, 
you know.’—Elsie smiled sadly.—‘And he’s been 
knocking about along the coast round here ever 
since, afraid to come ou—for fear of hurting your 
feelings, lilsic.’ 

Elsie rose and clasped her hands tight ‘It 
was very kind of him,’ she said. ‘He’s a dear 
good f(dlow.—I think I could bear to meet him 
now. And in any case, I think he ought at least 
to come over and .see you an3 your mother. It 
would be very sclUsli oi me, very wrong of me 
to keep you all out of so much pleasure.—Ask 
him to conic, Edie. —Ttdl him—it would not hurt 
me very much to see him.’ 

Edie’s eyes (lushed niisehievous fire. ‘Tliat’s a 
pretty sort of ine6.sage to send any one,’ she cried, 
with some slight amusement ‘We usually put 
it in a politer form. May I vary it a little and 
tell him, Elsie, it will give you great pleasure to 
see him V 

‘ If you like,’ Elsie answered, quite simply and 
candidly. He was a nice fellow, and no was 
Edie’s brother. She must gi*ow accustomed to 
meeting him somehow. No man was anything 
at all to her now.—And perhaps by this time he 
had quite forgotten his foolish luucy. 

The celebrated centreboard yawl Mud-Turtle^ 
of the port of London, lielf, master, seventeen 
tons registered burden, was at that moment lying 
up snugly by a wooden pier in the quaint little 
Irench harbour of St Tropez, just beyond the blue 
peaks of tlie frontier mountains. When Potts 
next morning early brought a letter on board, 
addressed to the skipper, with an Italian stamp 
duly stuck in the corner, Warren Rclf opened it 
hastily with doubtful expectations. Its contents 
made his honest brown check burn bright rod. 
‘My deal' old Warren,’ the communieation ran 
shortly, ‘ you may bring the yawl round here to 
San Remo as soon as you like. She Ba 3 ^s you 
may come; and what’s more. She authoribcs me 
to inform you in the politest terms that it will 
give her very j^at pleasure indeed to see you. I 
So you can easily imagine the pride and delight 
with which I am ever, Your affectionate and 
successful sister, Enus.' 

‘Edie’s a brick !’ Warren said to himself with 
a bound of hia heart: ‘and it’s really awfully 
kind of—Elsie.* * 

Pefore ten o’clock that same morning, the cele¬ 
brated centreboard yawl Mud-Turtle^ manned by 
her owner and his constant companion, was under 


way with a favouring wind, and ecudding like a 
seabird, with all canvas on, round the spH of 
Bordighcra, on her voyage to the tiny In^bour 
of San Remo. ~ 

{To be continued.) , 


TWO CITIES OF THE FAR WEST. 

VAilCOUVER ANI> VICTORIA. 

The great railway/that now spans the broad 
expanse of Canada/ from ocean to ocean has 
opened to us large tracts of hitherto little-known 
country on the Pacific seaboard. Until lately, 
]iriti.sh Columbia and the North-west territories 
beyond Winnipeg suggested to our thoughts a 
remote and mybh'rious land, a Great Unknown, a 
British Siberia, visited but by a few bold adven¬ 
turers. Tlie new railway has changed this state 
of affairs. The in([uiring tourist may now take 
Ijis ticket at Montreal, skim across the prairies 
and over the Rocky Mountains in the cushioned 
comfort of a Pullman car, and in a few days 
emerge unruffled on the western coast-line, and 
tranquilly gaze on the blue water of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The prospects of a terminal port in this new 
country naturally appear brilliant To collect the 
rich mercbaudi&e of the Orient, the various pro¬ 
ducts of the Pacific coast and islands, and the 
developing commerce of Western Canada, and to 
pour them, so to speak, through the funnel of 
Hucli a port into Eastern markets by the great 
j railway--such a destiny gives rise to dieamsof a 
future mighty metropolis, a Liverpool of the 
I’acific, a cominercinl Eldorado of the West 

Two cities—all embryo towns in those parts 
are ‘'cities ’—are now bitterly contending for this 
honour: Vancouver, on the mainland, at the 
terminus of the railway; and Victoria, the pre¬ 
sent capital of British Columbia, on Vancouver 
ibhmd, opposite. And which will gain the victory 
in the struggle eventually, it is at present hard to 
say. Eacli brings forwartl excellent arcuments in 
its own favour, and scornfully reviles the preten¬ 
sions of its rival. To the unbiased observer, 
Vancouver has undoubtedly strong reasons in its 
favour. It stands on a magnificent site, worthy 
of a great citj% lying between two splcinlid har¬ 
bours. Tbc inner one is entirely land-locked, 
approaclied by a narrow but quite sufficient 
entrance, and protected by hills all round. It 
runs, a broad inlet of the sea, uj) to Port Moody, 
some ten miles above Vancouver on the railway 
line. The anchorage, now called Coal Harbour, is 
good and capaciou.s, and clo<»e to the terminus of 
tlie railway. The town stands on a gently rising 
hill, and, outside, is washed by the watera ol 
English Bay, which offers an anchorage to vessels 
of all sizes. A branch-line brings this harbour 
also into connection with the railway. A narrow 
sheet of water, shallow and suitable only for boats, 
runs from this bay into the heart of the future 
town. 

At present, Vancouver is very youn^ and pre¬ 
sents the appearance accordingly of a very young 
town. The surface of the hill which is to be its 
site is cleared from the dense pine forest that 
covered it, and is black with the charred remains 
of tree-stumps. New buildings, chiefly of wood, 
are rapidly growing up here and there; and down 
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hy the water’s edge of the inner liarbonr a very and is the seat of the provincial government. 
respectable nucleus of the future ‘ great city ’ is has a population of about fifteen thousand, includ- 
already formed. The streets, ambitiously broad ing some four thousand Chinese, and covers two 
and imposing, are mai'kcd out, and in parts or three square miles, if the straggling suburbs be 
already well made, w'ooden side-walks skirting taken into account. The streets, arranged in the 
tfieir edges. In American styl^ they cut each usual manner of parallels enclosing blocks, are 
other at right angles at regular intervals, forming not particularly fine in appearance. There are 
squares, whereon * blocks ’ are to rise. The houses few buildings of notable architectural beauty, the 
have so far naturally failed to keep pace with majority of the houses being of wood, and not 
these ambitiou.H proceedings, and rise in scattered more than one story in height. There arc plenty 
irregularity, eoinetimcs in liable group-?, some- of good shops, however; telephones spread their 
times in rather ludicroua. soMude—desolute occu- oi >Yircs, and the electric light illumes the 

pants of otherwise empty Dlocka. Amid these towfNjy night. There are good hotels, to one of 
spick-and-span erections, rears up an occasional which is attached tlie Victoria Tiicatre, a pretty 
tree-stump, huge and melancholy, an aged parent and well-appointed little house, frequently visited 
of the forest mourning his children, whoni he fails by good travelling companies from the States, 
to recognise in their new guise, as neatly sliced Several daily newspapers are published, which are 
up into planks by the sawmill near, they lise enterprising enougli in the supply of news, but 
around the charred patriarch in the shape of essentially American in style, and lacking in 
‘desirable residences,’ biilliant witli paint and dignity of tone. 

the ornate decorations of the modern architect’s Society in Victoria is neither English, Canadian, 
evolution. Some of these tree-stumps are cuor- nor American, but perhaps a mixture, or rather 
mous : twenty or thirty feet in girth. stratification, of the three. The ‘ upper circles * 

At present, Vancouver contains few places of arc decidedly Knglibh in character, a quality that 
(either business or recreation. Two varieties of tliey arc proud to maintain. A ^ge number of 
commerce, however, cxi^t in i>rofnsion : gin- these, the more prominent citizens, have their 

palaces or ‘saloons,’ and ‘real e.statc agencies.’ houses in ‘James’ Hay,’ a paradoxical term of 

How the former manage to lloun''li in such geogrephy applied* generally to a promontory 
abundance it is not easy to say, for there must be lying between the harbour and the outer coast- 
at least one to every hundred of the population; line. Here arc a number of handsome houses, 
and allowing for women, children, and teetotallers standing in gardens, which are in feummer brii- 
—the last, it is to be feared, rare—the num- liant with flowers. Here also is Ceacon Hill, a 

her of customers to each must be small. Tlie park-like piece of land, forming a favourite 

‘real estate agencies’ offer land for sale in loUs summer resort. Looking seawaid from tlii-? hill, 
and, bearing in mind the great future predicted the view on a clear day is magnificent, the ruow- 
for the town, it is hardly necessary to say that capped Olympian range rising into the chmds, on 
their prices are extravagantly high. Like the the American coast, in stately splendour, 
saloons, it is hard to suniiisc who are the vi<!tivis The middle and lower classes of society are 
of their blandishments. Possibly they maintain more Canadian and American in character. In- 
a business between themselves, and tlius mutually deed, those here termed the ‘ lower ’ classes would 
support each other. No doubt, liowever, good probably resent that title, for they are distin- 
bargains have been made in land by astute men guished by a great independence of manner, 
of business buying in good time and ‘holding assuming‘one man to be as good as another.’ In 
on,’ for the price of land has risen enormously, the shops, the obserpiious politeness of the English 
It is now 80 high os to be beyond a Joke, and tradesman is unknown; buyer and seller treat as 
threatens temporary commercial paralysis. It equals, with ofliiand matter-of-fact dryness. The 
must como^ down again, to allow settlers to com- street loafer is hail-fellow-well-met with men of 
mcnce business ; and, the city once established, all degrees who may chance to address him. This 
it will then naturally lise again. Large portions independence extends to the boys in the streets ; a 
of Vancouver belong to the Canadian Pacific Rail- request to one of the.se young gentlemen to hold a 
way Company, who are accused of favouring that liorse or carry a bag with a view to ultimate pay- 
city with a view to getting rid of their land ment would probably be rejected with scorn, 
advantageously. though as a gratuitous favour it might he done. 

In four or live hours a steamer from Vancouver American colloquialisms arc common; a house 
reaches Victoria, the chief port of Vancouver is not ‘in,’ but ‘on,’ a street; shops are called 
Island. The trip across in fine weather is an ‘stores’(a chemist’s being a ‘drug-store,’a haber- 
intoresting one. The pass^e is threaded through dasher’s a ‘dry-goods store’); sweetmeats are 
a number of very beautitiil islands, rocky and ‘ candies ; ’ biscuits, ‘ crackers ; ’ and perambulators 
wooded, that stud the calm waters of the straits ; (shade of Johnson!), ‘ push-buggies.^ 
and beyoud them, on Ihe mainland, 6now-cla<l In business matters, Victoria seems curiously 
mountains rise above the fir forests in distant apathetic and lacking in enterprise; unlike many 
magnificence. Arrived off Victoria, a comparison modern Western cities, so remarkable for their 
of that hai’bour with Vancouver is certainly energy and rapidity of growth. But the compe- 
^Jit^vourable to the former. It is small and tition with Vancouver lias lately awakened vie- 
shallow, allowing only vessels of light draught torians to the importance of maintaining their 
to enter, although there is an outer anchorage commercial interests, and less lethargy m likely to 
and wharf suited to the requirements of larger be now displayed. The apathy in commercial 
steamers. ^ The iTictorian^ however, intend drodg- affairs eftends in some degree to political and reli- 
xpg and improving their harbour, which will gious matters, neither of which is in the whole- 
iacrease their diiances of future success. Victoria some and haimonious condition ncceBsaiy to socRd 
itself is a dty of already established importance, prosjieriiy. 
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The hopes of Victoria are largely founded on 
the fine harbour of Esquinialt, four miles distant, 
now the headquarters of our Pacific naval squad¬ 
ron, This harbour, just inside the Strait of Juan j 
de Fuca, is easy of access by day and night; an 
advantage not to be claimed by Vancouver, which 
must be reached througli island-studded channels, 
strong tideways, and frequent,fogs. Esquinialt 
harbour is land-locked, safe, and roomy, and, 
being directly connected with the coal-mines ol 
Kanaiiuo by a railway, which is now being carried 
on into Victoria, its advantages to stcamerwgl 
obvious. It is the high ambition of Victc^roto 
connect this railway with the Canadian Pacific on 
the mainland, and so make a terminal port of 
Esquimalt, Could this be accomplished, the pre¬ 
tensions of Vancouver would be shattered, iiut 
the engineering difliculties in the way threaten 
great expense, and it is to be feared that this 
scheme will not be carried out, at anymte for 
some time to come. Another advantage ollered by 
Esquimau is its fine dry dock, lately tinished, and 
opened by Her Majesty’s ship Conimant in July 
last 

These harbour, coaling, and dock accommoda¬ 
tions would be strong mducements to any line 
of steamers that might contemplate the ('hiiia- 
Caimdian or Austmlo-C’anndifPn routes, xuovidcd 
the delays au<l dillicnUies ol transhipment to tlic 
niamlund could be got over. The country all 
round Victoria, and especially tlie harbour of 
Esquimau, is very beautilul. In summer, it^ 
many rocky inlets irom the sea and wooded banks 
conceal nio^ssy spots suggestive of fairyland, and 
the calm blue water odei-a irresistible temptations 
to those who love boating and fishing. Among 
the pine-W’ood.s, fiowerh and ferns abound in u 
profusion gladdening to the lover ol nature, 
wlietlier on science or on plo.'isiirc bent. l 

The climate of tliese parts la peculiar in the 
extremes of heat and cold it sometimes exhibits ; 
and it has been described, with more force than 
ab-solutc trutli, by Pore Accolti, an early Jesuit 
missionary, as ‘ hint iiiois d’hiver et quatre 
d’eiifers.’ It is, lion ever, not so ba<l as thi.s ; the 
winter is damp and unpleasant, but the sumiuer 
months are delightful. Altogether, the climate 
ill general resembles, that of tlie sontli-w’est of 
England, though a good deal colder in winter. 

MISS BARK EE’S LEGACY. 

CONCLUSION.—LOST AND WON. 

Two months had elapsed since the events detailed 
in our last chapter, and no change in Miss 
Bai‘kle’8 circumstances was yet apparent to Mid- 
port society. She w'as still residing at the cottage, 
and Annie Carston ivas with her. There was 
nothing to show that the increa'^ed income she anti¬ 
cipated existed anywhere but in her own imagina¬ 
tion, for she lived as quietly and unostentatiously 
as she did before that wonderful advertisement 
I appeared. It had leaked out, as such things 
always do, that Mrs Peubury w'as the wiibnv of 
the man who waff said to have left Miss Barkle 
money; but question as they would, not a shred 
I of intormation could the gossips get front any of 
the four people who might be expected to know 
ins and outs of the matter. John Bra wen 
said bluntly he knew nothing about it; and 


Annie Carston took her cue from him. Min 
Barkle displayed symptoms of hysteria if the sub¬ 
ject was mentioned ; an^ the cle^inan^s wife, 
who had rashly attempted* to sound Mrs Penbury 
under cover of a visit of condolence, was seen 
fleeing from Lansdale House back to the rectofy 
in- a fit of nervous apprehension, which she did 
not get over for days. It was extremely pro¬ 
voking, and unsatisfactory; so, for w'ant of new 
particulars, people began to grow sceptical, and to 
shake their beads doubtfully when Miss Barkle's | 
legacy was touched i^on. I 

Perhaps there was some ground for curiosity. ' 
The residents at Lansdale House and the cottage 
8eeme«l to be on the best of terms. That John 
Braueu was engaged to Annie Carston was well 
known long ago, and the fact bud given rise to 
many a sly laugh at Mia«( BaiLle’s expense. It 
was quite in the order of things that they should 
be much together either at one house or the other, 
but their engagement did not account for the 
fi-equency ol Mrs Penbury’s visits to the cottage. 
That was the stumbling-block wliich no one 
could explain away, and which forced the old 
ladies of Midx)ort to insist that there was no 
money question at all to solve. Had the widow 
gone nowhere, it would of course have excited no 
remaik ; but her selection of Miss Barkle as her 
only friend under such circumstances could not 
escape notice. A few enthusiasts had made a 
point of calling at the cottage when Mrs Penbury 
was known to be there, but this nmna-uvre had 
so fur resulted in conspicuous failure. The 
announcement of a vi-r.itor was almost instantly 
lollowe<l by the widow’s depai-ture, and a scem- 
ingly cordial ‘Good-bye’ \vas all that any one 
had ever heard pass between the two ladies. 

Society is ajit to avoid people and things it 
‘doesn’t quite understand,’ esiiecially when its 
investigations arc discouraged; so it gradually 
came about that our heroine saw her friends 
insensibly drifting away, back to the old distance 
at which she had known them before. Having 
been set up as the centre of interest for a time, 
she felt tbeir defection sorely, lealising that it 
was only eagerness to see the golden nimbus she 
wt»re that brought them so closely round her. 
Now that attraction was fading from their eight, 
and she stood upon her own merits, she was left 
alone again ; almost alone, but one friend at least 
remainc‘1 efiuinch to her, and she valued him accord- ! 
ingly. Captain Mulbano was the friend. He knew 
no more about the condition of her affairs than 
any one else, and had flatly refused to exert what 
influence he i)Ossessed to discover anything about 
them. ‘And il tlie lady did honour me with her 
confidence on such private matters, Mr M‘Gorgle, 

I should keep it to myself—to myself, sir P Thus 
the captain had answered a chum, to the astonish- 
in('nt of a circle of friends at the club; and os 
tliis indicates a complete chango of tactics on the 
part of that gentleman, we hasten to explain it to 
the reader. Captain Mulbane had turned over a 
new leaf, and renounced his habit of collecting 
and retailing scraps of local news for the edifica¬ 
tion of his acquaintances. He had received a 
letter from Annie Carston the day after be saw 
her at the gate of the cottage^ in which she 
begged him to maintain silence regarding that 
little incident on the beach, painting in high 
colours Miss Barkle's dread of its becoming 
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known. It had sbamoil him to feel that hU 
reputation was such as to make any one tlilnk it 
necessary to write to hi|i thus ; and being a man 
of impulse, he made his resolution on the spot. 
■\Vhen, therefore, the inquiring M‘Go^le, egged 
oif by more cautious friends, asked him * to ilnd 
out what was really on the cards’ at the cottage, 
the captain arose and crushed him with the 
high-toned strength of his newly acquired prin¬ 
ciple. 

No doubt his feeling for Miss Barkle did much 
towards his reformation ; but whatever the motive 
may have been, he practised the virtue of silence 
faithfully, until Midport ceased to rcganl him as 
its chief purveyor of useless knowledge. John 
Brawen’s engagement had given him prolound sat¬ 
isfaction : it cieai'ed the w'ay for him to approach 
Misi^ Barkle; and he had never wavered in his 
det^mination to ask for her hand as soon as ho 
saw a prospect ot doiii" so with success. Her 
manner when she told him ‘time would show’ 
t^t day on the beach made him tloubt the advi^i- 
bility of renewing his advances just now. If ^he 
had really been fond of Brawen, it was .hardly 
likely so soon after his betrothal to somcb<xly else 
that she would be dia-po.scd to look favourably 
upon another suitor, ilc had proieeded so far 
with commendable judgment for one whose expe¬ 
rience in love was so small. Their tii'st encounter 
after that memorable day on the beach lia<l been 
a little timid on both sides ; but Miss Barkle soon 
discovered that he had kept his promise not to 
mention it^ and they felt that their secret created 
something of a mutual confidence, w'hicli to the 
captain was gratifying in the extreme. The 
rumours about her money had given him a little 
uneasiness, but in no way affected his attitude, 
towards her} and his frequent visits were char¬ 
acterised by all the old pleasant intimacy, with a 
faint suggestion of deeiier purpose .beluud. In 
truth. Captain Mulhane felt guilty in lier prc.sence; 
he had been choked olf on the very verge of a pro¬ 
posal, and the course of events since had impidled 
Iiim for his own sake to keep back words which 
he knew she had a right to expect from liiiii, 
whether she was prcpaied to accept him or not. 
He must bide his time if he meant to give himself a 
fur chance. Ilc could atfonl to wait, now that his 
only possible rival was out of the field, and—this 
was really an afterthought—something might turn 
up meantime about that mysterious money affair 
of hers. 

For her part, Mi^ Barkle was not a little 
puzalcd by his behaviour. She had quite for-^ 
(gotten the chance remark with which she had 
tired his jealousy; but his bearing as he uttered 
that tremulous ‘Lina,’ and the catastrophe that 
followed, were fresh in her recollection. He had 
always been attentive to her, and was even more 
80 now; whilst she, true to her resolve, had 
treated him in her sweetest manner. She could 
not understand why he hail never taken up the 
thread eff that half-made offer. Two months had 
passed and he had not spoken, and no blandish* 
menis aeemed to encourage him. She felt there 
was southing which deterred him, but could 
not divine what it could be. That he suspected 
the fe^ings sh^had entertained for Jolm Brawen, 
sever entered her thoughts, and she sadly won¬ 
dered U her love was destined to kill that of 
any moiL succeeded in awakening iL 


Before going furtlier with the story of 
Barkle’s love affair, it is necessary to take th^ 
reader back six weeks and explain how the recon¬ 
ciliation of Mrs Penbury with that lady was 
brought about Annie Carston liad been the 
moving spirit in effecting it; and by the exercise 
of considerable patience and tact, she at length 
attained her object Much of the widow’s bitter¬ 
ness was due to the apparent haste with which 
the legatee had attempted to gain possession of 
tho_ money, laying undue stress on the personal 
visitjshe liad paid to Mc.'ssrs liambton and Warder. 
She mul pointed this out one evening to Annie, 
deducing tliercfrom that Miss Barkle must by 
nature be a heartless grasping woman. 

‘I’m sure you w'ouldn’t call her gr^tsping, if 
you knew her,* said Annie; ‘and as for being 
heartless, she was awfully fond of .lack.’ 

Mrs Penbury smiled. Miss Barkle’s affection 
for hiT brother might certainly be counted a 
small point in her favour, sjiice it had not been 
i*eturned; but Miss Carston’s aigumeiits were 
hardly convincing to her mind. ^ I 

‘It’s a pity you went up to town tluit time, ■ 
Lina,’ said Annie to her friend the same ei ening ; 
‘that seems to have hurt Mrs Penbury as nuicli as 
anything else.* 

*I don’t see how it could offend her,’ said 
Miss Barkle wearily. Her troubles had weighed 
upon her heavily of late, and she was casting 
about for means to rid herself ol them at any 
cost. 

‘She thinks yon were in a hurry to t;ct the 
money, and didn’t consider iiow she was ])la<-e<l.’ 

‘I didn’t know there was a Mi-s Penbury till 
the lawyer told me.’ 

‘Of course I know that; but you see she is 
unreasonable about the whole thing,’ s;ud Annie, 
rather unfairly. 

‘I’m sure 1 would gladly Ite friends with her, } 
if it’s only ior your sake,’ replied Mias Baikle. | 
She honestly desiix'd to be on good terms with ) 
the widow because she was John Brawen’s sister, 
if for no other reason, and had latterly been con¬ 
sidering whether the adoption of lieroic measures 
might not restore the jieace of mind she had 
lost. 

Her gratification at hcaiing of Mr Penbury’a 
bequest had been due more loi'gely than she her¬ 
self suspected to the influence it might have had 
on John Brawen, and she began to realise this 
after his engagement to Annie Carston was de¬ 
clared. Her improved prospects, now tliei-e was 
no hope of sharing them with liim, looked fur 
less pleasing to her than they had done at the 
time there was appawntly ground for her expecta¬ 
tions. She drew a parallel between Mrs Pen- i 
bury’s case and her own: the widow had believed I 
herself to be the one woman in her husband’s 
world; and she, Miss Barkle, had inuoeently 
crashed that belief in the saddest hour ot a 
woman’s life. Miss Barkle had fondly nursed 
the thought that she was all in all to John 
Brawen; and Annie Carston, also guiltless, had 
robbed her of her love. Kow, the last flicker i 
of hope had died away, and she felt the legacy, j 
80 hateful to his sister, must be to some exte^ | 
dUtastefhl to him. She would therefore rdin- ! 
quish her claim to it; it had lost its value to | 
her: to renounce it would prevent the total f 
alienation of John Brawen from herself, and she ; 
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‘#onld plod along quietly at the cottage, as she 
had done for so many years. That her plan 
was quixotic, is the be^ that can be said for it, 
bnt we must bear in mind that Miss Barkle con¬ 
ceived it at a time when she felt she hod nothing 
left on earth to live for. Mrs Penbury should 
acquit lier of over-anxiety to obtain her husband’s 
money ; she had at least not deserved that impu¬ 
tation. 

So Miss Barkle set to W’ork and indited two 
lottem—one to John Brawen, extremely business¬ 
like and short; and the other to Mrs Penbury, 
meek almost to servility. To Brawen she simply 
notified her wish to waive any claim she lield 
against the late Mr Penbury’s estate, requesting 
him to make it known in the proper quarter. 
We need not go deeply into the contents of the 
other letter; we have more to do with the result 
it produced. 

‘Miss Barkle luia written to mo to say slie 
doesn’t want the money,’ said Mrs I’enbury to 
Annie one evening soon {dter their l«vs>t conversa¬ 
tion. 

Miss Car.4on stared with surprise. ‘ Not want 
the money, when it would doable her income 
at least!’ She had never said a w'ord about this 
to her.—‘What does slic say V asked Annie. 

‘Says she has had exj)erieneea lately which 
have led her to appreciate the feelings with which 
I must regard her,’ said Mrs Penbury, reading 
from the letter; ‘and begs that I will allow the 
lawyers to ignore her claim entirely, as she ha.s 
asked Mr Brawen to have it withdrawn.* 

‘I wonder what she means'?* said Annie, a 
faint suspicion that she had something to do with 
it crobsiug her mind. ‘But wiU you let her 
give it up?’ 

‘I don't believe for a moment the woman’s 
in earnest,* said the widow in a hard voice. 

‘ Perhaps, if you took her at her word, and 
then made friends with her, you would see 
if felie really meant to resign it.’ She was going 
to add, ‘And then give it liack afterwards,’ but 
thought slie might leave that to Mrs Penbury’s 
sense of justice. 

The widow sat silent for ii few minutes, drum¬ 
ming with the letter on her lips, mid finally 
decnled to act upon Annie’s proposition. She 
would assume that ^hss Barkle actually meant 
to abandon her rigliK It would be very con¬ 
venient tor herself il she did so, for she could 
then withdraw opposition to the probate of her 
husband’s will. Of course, Miss Barkle should 
have her money eventually ; but it w'as one thing 
to have it remorselessly ke^it back and paid away, 
and another to make a voluntary gift of it, as 
she could do if she took Miss Barkle at her 
word. We always feel a certain kindness for 
any one to whom we Lave done a favour; and 
Mra Penbury felt that if the ten thousand pounds 
were placed at her disposal, her feelings towards 
the legatee would undergo a change. 

‘I’ll take it for granted*that she means if,* 
she «iid presently ; ‘and I like the way in which 
she has made me tlie arbitrator.* 

The tone in which she spoke was reassuring 
to Annie, who thought that^ she might nqw push 
the business a little further with advantage. 
‘Will you go and see her, Mrs Penbury ? * 

^N-no. I think I’ll write first and call after¬ 
wards.’ 


That would do. * Anni| had a presentiment 
that if the two could be brought together there 
would be no further dif^ulty, so she bade the 
widow good-night and left with a light heart. 
Her next step must be to pre^e Miss Barite 
for Mrs Penbury’a visit, and this was a simple 
matter. 

‘Ml'S Penbury told me what you had done 
about the money, this evening, Lina,’ she began. 

Mihs Biirklc made a slight gestuie, as if to 
intimate that she wished to drop the subject, and 
remained silently ga^cing out of the window. 
Annie went lo her, and putting her arm round 
her, began tq»ain ; but her friend once more raised 
u cautioning hand, and this time spoke herself 
with an impassive calmness that surprised her; 

‘It could not buy the fulfilment of iny wish, 
Annie : let ns iorget that the whole business ever 
occurred.* There was no suspicion of reproach, 
no sign of regret for the saciifice she had made,, 
to be detectetl in her tone; she had chosen her 
course, and w’as apparently satisfied with it. 

‘What did Mrs Penbury Siiy, Annie?* she asked 
after a short silence. 

‘She is going to write, and means to come 
over and see you soon, Lina.’ 

kliss Baikle smiled gently. ‘Then, if it only 
rests with me whether we are to be friends or 
not, there will be nothing in the way,’ she said. 

Annie said no more; she instinctively felt 
tliat this was not the time to tell Miss Barkle 
that Mrs Penbiiry’s behaviour had given her the 
nupressiou that the money would bo restored, ' 
and was by no means sure the widow would 
wish her to beti'ay what migtit be called a half- 
confidence. 

Penbury made her call after having written 
to 'Miss Barkle. i^oth ladies met with the wish 
and intention of ‘being friendsand the acquaint- | 
ance begun under such auspices laid the founda¬ 
tion of oue of those warm attachments sometimes 
formed between two most opposite natures. 

It is hardly neccssaiy to say that the arrange¬ 
ment regarding the legacy was made known to 
no one; and tlio darkness in whicli Midport was 
left, led, as alrca<ly mentioned, to the whole story 
being discredited. Miss Barkle never referred 
to It again ; but slio pondered a good deal on 
it in secret, often making up her mind to 
pour the tale into Captain Mulbane’s sympathetic 
ear, and as oltcn changing it, when she thought 
how uncertain lie was of keeping silence. Pub¬ 
licity was not desirable; her action would not 
be understood, and she couM not explain it, 
for she was able to form a very just idea oi 
the opinion her neighbours would adopt—and 
freidy express—about a woman who made such 
a sacrifice from such motives as here. 

John Bmwen’s visits to the cottage to see Annie 
Carston •vv'ere becoming marked by a certain 
reserve in his manner towards Miss B^kle, hardly 
surprising when we remember that he knew the 
light in which she had until recently regarded 
liini. On her side, the lady, beai'ing in mind 
wdiat she bad foregone to retain his friendship, 
was disappointed and pained. She could not t^ i 
him what had prompted her action, and he was 
hardly likely to guess. Confidence was naturally 
at an end, and before.long Miss Barkle became 
sensible that the old Iceling had given place 
to one of indifference. ^ . 

& 
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Captain Mulbane^ n^antime, was waiting nntil 
He thouKht the hour \o speak had come. Hope 
eustuined the loYe*sick Vnan, for Miss Barkle had 
been yery tender’to him of late, and he was 
beginning to feel certain of success. He deter¬ 
mined upon committing himself to the deed at 
length, unable to retain his p^ion longer. 11 
she didn’t accept him now, she never would, 
and William Mulbane might as well know his 
fate at once. He made this resolution one even¬ 
ing after dinner—somehow, most of our great 
resolves are made about that time—and having 
slept upon it, awoke the next morning hrm in 
his purpose. He was astonisiied at his own cool¬ 
ness for he had been contemplating the move 
earnestly for some days, and too much considera¬ 
tion has sometimes an unsettling clfect. The cap¬ 
tain was not a careful man in his dress, a 
rule; but this morning he arrayed himself with 
elaborate care, and paid his whisKers more atten¬ 
tion than they had been accustomed to for years. 
Then he *did a very rash thing: he strolled into 
the club to look at the papers before setting (u«t 
OB bis mission, and the general magnificence of 
hi« get-up excited remark. He had been cool 
enough until now; but the sly chaft of his friends 
—some of whom hud their suspicions—was too 
much for him, and lie fled out into the street 
again, feeling that he was a marked man; that 
every passer-by intuitively knew be was on his 
way to the cottage to propose to Miss 3:5arkle. 
The captain grew hot and cold, reckless and timi<l 
by turns, a dozen times, beiore bo reached the 

f ate, and when he did, he rang the bell without 
aving even considered the lorm in which he 
ahould put the momentous question. He was 
given ten minutes’ breathing-time in tlic drawing¬ 
room to collect his thoughts and arrange his 
ide^, but ho did not make use of it; he had 
but one idea in the world at the moment, and 
that was too much for him. He looked at tlic 
pictures and books about the room, and it struck 
him that it was mucli like waiting till the deTiti>t 
was at leisure. If lie could only think of some 
suitable form of words to begin with, he would 
feel easier. But strive as he would, nothing would 
suggest itself; and it was m a stnte of nervous¬ 
ness, bordering on imbecility that he heard Miss 
Barkle’s footsteps. 

She entered, dressed to go out; and reading 
the purport of his visit at a glance, seated hersclt 
calmly, and waited, whilst he dashed blindly at 
the object he had in view. 

* I came to see you, Miss Barkle,’ he began, and 
stopped. The fact was self-evident; the lady 
I felt that no reply was necessary, so she inclined 
her head slightly and remained silent ‘To — 
to speak to you, Miss Barkle, very particularly.’ 
(It was awiul; he had no idea it would be so 
difficult as thia) 

*What is it, Captain Mulbane U said she, so 
coolly tht^ his heart sank down into his boots. 

now she had brought him face to face 
with it, hut without such help as she had giv'eri 
him^ l^t Ume. Happy thought \ He would 
remind her of ‘last time,’ hr war of piepann<^'i 
I IftCf iof wha-b V> 

ike extreme edge of his chair and made another ‘ 
. .'^Perliaps you remember one evening 
sLfelWdyottr^a the beach, Miss Barkle r ° 

' * ^*^ely to 

[_ ' . 


forget, but why on earth should he come hill'' 
to speak to her ‘particularly’ and bring up 
that i It hod no bearing on the business in hand; 
she was not going to help him ; he had been long 
enough thinking about it, and she gathered up 
her skirts, as if to rise. ‘ I remember,* she said, 
‘but can’t conceive why you should refer to it’ 

He had offended her! The captain completely 
lost his head, and threw hiinselt on the sofa at 
her side, oblivious to everything but her frown. 
‘Barkle—Miss Lina, I mean—1 onme to ask—1 
was going to say—0-oh, Lina! ’ Words failed him, 
and he seized her hand, struggling to master his 
emotion. She let him retain that one, so he put 
away his handkerchief ^nd possessed himself of 
the other. It was all over; Miss Barkle turned 
up her veil Let us leave them together. 

There was a double wedding at Midport a 
few mouths later, and amongst the presents 
received by Mrs William Mulbane was a notifica¬ 
tion to the effect that, at the request of Mm 
George Penbury, Messrs Coutls & Co. bad trans¬ 
ferred the sum ol ten thousand pounds to her 
name. 

Both the Bruwons and Mulbanes left Midport; 
but the story of bliss Barkle’s Legacy is told 
there still with zest by numerous people who 
really knew all the paiticulars of the case, but 
have ne\ er yet agreed about them. 


WIT IN.QUOTATION. 

Frw foiras of wit ai'o more amusing to most 
persons than that which consists of the witty 
use ol quotations. A quotation may be apt, yet 
not witty ; but it is impossible for a witty quota¬ 
tion not to be apt Some persons, like the leader- 
wi'iters on the Daily Tclegrajk, seem to have 
swallowed but not wholly assimilated two or 
three dictionaries of quotations, so full are they 
of ‘ extracts from the best authors ; ’ and although 
' their masvS of allusions and quotations are fi*c- 
qiiently apt and to the point, they yet fall short 
of being witty. No writer ever succeeded in 
making use of so many witty quotations as 
Barham, of Ingolddby Legends fame. Hood per¬ 
haps comes next; and many examples can be 
found in the writings of Sydney Smith, I’lieodore 
Hook, Byron, an<l others, Curran, the brilliant 
Iri&li advocate, also made use of many witty 
quotations. 

A stock of good quotations and a knowledge of 
the instances in which certain uncommon words 
or phrases have been used, arc fi*equeutly of much 
, service. Thus, when an advocate was arguing 
against the use of tlie ivord * minstrel,’ and uiging 
that before his client could be called by that term, 
it must be proved tliat several persons played 
t^ethcr, the judge made him collapse by asking, 

‘ Then what about Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of Uie 
Last Minstrel V 

At a dinner given by an American banker a 
few years ago, somebody asked Lord Houghton if 
, he W'ould tfldie his duck rare. ‘ Hare! rare !’ said 
liis lordship; ‘now, there is another of your 
Amaticatiigtas whicli make it so difficult tO under* 
stand you. And, pray, what do you mean by 
“ rare 1 ” ’ An. American President piped out from 
the other end of the table : ‘ We mean by “ rarlf’^ 
my lord, what Dryden meant when be wrote, 
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l^oast me quickly on egg, and sec that it be ^he minstrels followed aftw.’'’—On anotl^ occa- 
rartf,”' Every one flatters himself that he under- sion, a friend was interced^g with him dk behalf 
stands the En^sh language if only he can express of a clergyman wlio waai/constantly in debt, and 
his tlioughts with tolerable clearness. But this Imd more than once been insolvent - After prais- 
is a popular error. Lord Houghton should have ing the talents and eloquence of the impecuniqns 
Vnftivn f.hftt tiifi Word *raro.' in the sense of under- nnrson. the fripnil wound nn hv Bftvin<y : ‘ Tn fiiet* 


parts of England, from Yoikshire to Devonshire, scriptural quottitions attributed to the Presb^- 
Ci'edit is due to the American who so quickly and terian preacher Mr Paul, is one bearing upon hie 


effectually responded to his lordship and at the own name. When about to leave Ayr, he gave a 
same time taught him a good English word. fuiewell sermon expressly to the ladies, and 

Scott, too, once distinguished himself in a founded it on the passage, ‘All wept sore, and 
somewhat similar manner. A lellow-scholar of fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed him.’-^Biblical 


his, on being asked, ‘ What pari of speech is quotations are only too apt to bo used irreve- 
“ with answered, * A substantive.’ The rector, rentiy ; and a foreigner who had read some of our 
after a short pause, thought it worth while to ask, standard jest-books might, on reading the English 
‘Is “with" ever a substantive 1 ’ but all were xei'sion of the Bible for the first tune, urge against 
silent until Scott’s turn cuine. lie instantly it the same argument that tlie old lady used 
responded by quoting a verse of the Book of against Hamlet —‘that there were too many 
Juuges : ‘And Samson said unto her [Delilah], quotations in it.’ 

If they hind mo with seven green iriV/is that wei-o To a comparatively small number of people, 
never dried, then shall J be weak, aiul be as quotations, however witty, alford no food for 
another man.’ lieaders of Lockhart’s admirable laughter because they have little or no know- 
bu)graphy will remenibiT that there are also ledge of literature. This fact of course makes 
several other similar stories told of Scott, and all the laugh all the more hearty for those who 


of these arc characteristic, ingenious, and illustra¬ 
tive of his fertility of resouive. 


have. One docs not need an extensive know¬ 
ledge of literature, however, to understand and 


An interesting phase of wit in quotation is appreciate the quotation made by C. S. Calverley 
seen when certain well-known phrases are happily when he, Mr James Payn, and one or two other 


used under different circumstances from those gentlemen were climbing Scofell from Westwater. 
with which tlicy are usually as'-ociated. Thus, a Tlie party went up the mountain much too fast 
Professor of tiic Ediiiburgli I'nivcrsity having for Mr Payn, who toiled after them in vain, 
asked (.’hrist(q)lier North for the hand of his ‘The labour we delight in jiAyrics Payn,* said 
daughter Jane, C'hristoj)lier fixed a small ticket Calverley. Nor is a knowledge of the classics 
to Miss .lane’s chest, and announced his deci>iion necessary to understand the phrase mode use of 
by thus presenting tlie young lady to the Pro- by Charles Lamb’s sister upon seeing the fare- 
fessor, who road, ‘With the authoPs compli- well performance of the well-known comic actor, 
ments.’—Witty, aDo, ivas the letter addressed to J. S. Munden, and this may be cited in cou- 
tbe owner of a pair of clogs whicli had been left elusion. ‘ Well,’ she said after the curtain had 
at the otlice of the f'VaiHri/New York, dropped— *^YQ]]y sic transit filoria Munden* 

‘ Dear Madam,’ the editor wrot(‘, ‘ without express- ___ 

ing any opinion ns to the literaiy merit of the 

accompanying aiiicles, permit us to say that we T H E M O N T H : 

think them unsuitable for insertion in our maga- « v.. v. tv > » m a 
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zine.’—Everybody remembers Hood’s witty meta- sc. . 

morpbosis ol the National Anthem : * A pint of Paius, like London and other large cities, has 
beer among lour ot us.’ Still better was the line found the need of a better water-supply than that 
in an advei-tisement written by H. J. Byron, at which was originally provided for its population, 
a time wlien tlicre w'as much disturbance in A bold suggestion for solving the 2 )roblem has 
Liverpool regarding the booking-fees at theatres ; been submitted to the city authorities by a Swiss 

t.liA Imh • bC) iunr>1i fnr lifwilfinrr Vm ^ • ho nPonrtSAs ihiit ihft Fl’onr.h csnital : 


‘ Off with the bob ; so much for booking ’em.' 


engineer; ho proposes that the Fi’onch capital 


Biblical quotations .are frequently used wittily, should draw an inexhaustible supply of pure water 
Although many persons naturallv think the Ian- from the Lake of NeufcluUel, in Switzerland, ai 
guage of the Bible should not tic used for the a cost of about tw'cnty millions sterling. The 
purpose, no exception can be taken to the retort length of the proposed aqueduct, whidi would 
of the man who, on entering a barberis shop, at include a tunnel twenty-two miles long under 
once seated himself in the chair, and in response the Jura Mountains, is three hundred and twelve 
to the expostulations of the customers, quietly miles; and os the lake is sixteen hundred and 
retorted : * We are tobl, “ the last shall be first” ’ tw'enty feet above the mean level of the Paris 
—Sydney Smith, a>;ain, in reply to Landseer’s streets, there would be no chance of failure from 

_j._ ^_V. _1 •_1 ._i, 


invitation to him to sit for his portrait, exclaimed, want of sufficient gradient. Indeed, it is proposed 
in allusion to the well-known animal painter’s to deliver the water at a height above that level 
ability, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do of four hundred feet, which, with the flow of 
this thing 1’—Several witty scriptural quotations more than four thousand gallons per second, would 
are credited to Bishop Blomfielil. Once when he gi\e sufficient power to %uppVj*^V the wotkshopa 
had been present at the consecration of % church in the city with motive-force and all tlie streets 
where the choral parts of the service had been a with electric light. • 

{jjiUre, he was asked what he thought of the A curious biiol’a-nest has, it ui said, been found 
j music. ‘Well,’he replied,‘at least it was according in one of those Swiss cities where watch-facton^ 
I to Biblical precedent: “the singers went before, abound; it is that of a wagtail, and is composed 
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almost entirely of steil springs such as ore used 
in the watch-trade. \ 

In the early days of t|e electric telegraph, great 
difficulty was experienced in some countries in 
protecting the wires from the cupidity or supersti- 
tidii of the natives of the districts through which 
they were carried. Such a thing occurred, accord¬ 
ing to the Electrical UevieWy in Chili, a difficulty 
which was solved by a clever stratagem. There 
happened to bo at the time a number Of captive 
Indians in the Ohili.in <jamp. These were called 
together by the general in command of the troops, 
under whewe auspices the telegraph was being 
establislied, and he explained to them, that if they 
tou<dicd the wires, their hands would be held fast, 
and they would be unable to get away. The 
Indians did not believe this; but the officer, to 
prove to them that he spoke the truth, requested 
them to take hold of some wires, connected with 
a concealed induction coil. This had the usual 
effect of so cramping the muscles of thoir fingers 
that they could not gi*t away, although the general 
commanded them to let go. The action of the 
battery wjw them stopped, and the men were 
relewed, with the strict injunction not to tell 
their countrymen on any account of this secret 
regarding telegraph wires. Of course this had the 
desired result; and every Indian was afterwards 
told in strict confidence about tlic dreadful result 
of meddling with the wires. 

The Scientijic American lately contained an 
illustrated description of an Electric Club wliicli 
has recently’ been opened in New York. As its 
name implies, the Club is fitted with all kinds 
of electrical contrivances, in the cellar is a 
powerful steam - engine, to give the necessary 
motive-power to two dynamos. Associated with 
these ai-e storogc-batterics and apparatus for tJie 
general control of the electric currents throughout 
the building. The entire edifice is lighted by 
electricity, and the current is utilij>cd in many 
ether ways. For instani'c, in one room is a stove 
consisting of a platinum wuc, wliicdi is carriccl 
in zigzi^ form across a surface of asbestoM. When 
the current passes through this wire it is raised 
to a white-heat, and conimmucatcs that lieat to 
the uninflammable asbestos. A boot-blacking 
machine is another novelty winch is worked by 
a small electric motor. Theie is an electric eafe 
for the storage of valuables, and au electric door- 
opener, which the initiated can control by the 
pressure of a stud iu the floor. Although the 
Club is a social one, it is btdieved that it will 
do much to further electrical research, containing 
, os it will a lecture-room furnlbhed witli the 
most recent apparatus and a first-class library. 

The truth of the old saying that ‘there is 
nothing like Icutlier,’ lias been questioned in a 
very practical maimer by an inventor at Nurem¬ 
berg, who has produced a shoe sole in which 
leatlicr is conspicuous by its absence. This sole 
, ia compoaed of a network of wire, overlaid with 
,»aii inaia-rubber-like substance the composition 
of which is secret. These soles have, it is said, 
been well tested in the German' aimy, and have 
been *Qiand to bo twice as durable as those of 
leather, Pilule they are only half the price of the 
. older-fo^oned material. 

plan of consuming to ashes such 
xefg| l|^.y night otherwise become a nuisance 
dangOMa to health is now finding favour in many 


cities and towns. At Southampton, the Bef 
Destructor, as the furnace is called, is made to do 
a double duty, for the waste heat £r^ the machine 
is caused to heat a boiler, the steam from which 
supplies an engine which in its turn actuates an 
electric-light dynamo. Other corporations will 
doubtless profit by this useful example. 

Mr Klein recently read a paper before the 
Middlesex Natural llistory and Science Society 
which contained an interesting account of the 
wholesale destruction of flour by an insect pest im¬ 
ported into this country from the Mediterranean. 
The flour was stored to the amount of more than 
one thousand tons in some large warehouses in the 
east of London. To the dismay of the owners, 
a largo quantity of the valuable food was found 
to have undergone a change which gave it the 
appearance of dirty wool, and rendered it quite 
unfit even for pigs. This change was traceil to 
the larvae of a certain butterfly, and all attempts 
to stamp out the plague signally failed. The 
grubs could be seen iu thousands on every sack, 
and the damage done amounted to hundreds of 
pounds. At length nature provided the remedy 
which human skill could not discover. Another ; 
change occurred: the tops of the sacks became I 
black as soot with a number of minute flies, whose j 
mission it was to lay their eggs in the bodies of ; 
the flour-eating caterpillars and to bring their 
depredations to an end. We may mention that 
specimens of the pest in its various stages, together ' 
with the exterminating Hies, which latter appear 
to be a new species, are now shown at the Natural 
History department of the British Museum, 
Kensington. 

The various terrible fires in theatres which 
have too often shocked the world during the last 
few years have given rise to many preventive 
measures, which, however, stop short of the one 
radical change whicli sliould become compulsory ; 
we mean, the lighting of theatres and places of 
public amusement generally by electricity. The I 
►Spanish authorities liave already passed a law ^ 
coinpellhig all tlieatres in Madrid to adopt the ' 
electric light within six niontlis. The engines, ! 
dynamos, &c. are to be isolated completely from i 
t)ie main building, and oil-lamps arc to be used 
where euppleiuentary lighh* arc reciuircd. Mana- 
g(‘rs of theatres will surely find it to their interest 
to siihstitiite the new lamps for old ones, for it 
ia well known that the recent disasters in theatres 
have scared away many of their patrons. The 
use of a safe method of lighting u'ould speedily 
restore the lost confidence. 

Eats have from time fo time been credited with 
having been the cause of conflagrations, owing to 
an alleged fondness which they have for lucifcr | 
matches. According to Eire and JJ'atcry a gentle- | 
man at Boston, Vnited States, determined to 
ascertain by experiment whether there was any 
truth in this allegation, lie shut up several rats 
in a cage, feeding them w<‘U, and placing matches 
within their reach. Tlie first night several 
matches ivere ignited by the rats, and not a day 
passed while the experiment was going on but the 
same thing happened. The ignition was caused 
by the rats gnawing the phosphorus' ends of 
tlie matcTies, which evidently had some attraction 
for them. It is now so usual to make use of 
matches whicli contain no phosphorus, that tlS"' 
discovery is not so valuable as it would have 
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i>a^ some years 1)ack. Still, the observation is a been repaired, and the sluJbes and oth^ works 
very interesting one. connect^ with the tank hw/e been put in order. 

The late War Office scandal concerning the The boon which this rc^ratfon means to the 
bayonets and cutlasses which had been supplied poor agriculturists of the country cannot be over- 
to the troops, and which were compaied in quality estimated. 

to hoop-iron, is not likely to be repeated, for the The advantage of underground systems of wiij^ 
authorities have laid down stringent regulations and pipes for the distribution of electricity, water, 
as to the tests to be applied to those weapons gas, &c., was \frell illustiated at New York during 
before they are issued to the sohliers. These tests the late terrible snowstorm or ‘ blizzard ’ which 
consist of, first, a vertical pressure of forty pounds visited that city. Overhead, the telegraph and 
on the hilt of the cutlass, which the weapon telephone wires were either broken or rendered 
must bear without bending; second, an increased dangerous, and impossible to use on account of 
pressure until the hilt approaches the point their entanglement wdth the electric-light cables, 
within a few inches ; and third, a bending of the which in that city are also commonly suspended 
blade round a curved surface until hilt and point above the streets. But undciground in the sub¬ 
still more nearly touch one another. Tire weapons ways tlio stoiia was of course not felt The gas 
are also to be subjected to blows on a block of was duly delivered as usual, and the Steam Supply 
wood to test their general soundness. Company provided for their clients their accus- 

It has long been a vexed ({ucstion among ai-til- tomed amount of heat 
lerists whether solid steel plate or iron faced with In Boston, a different form of heat-distribution 


wood to test their general soundness. Company provided for their clients their accus- 

It has long been a vexed ({ucstion among ai-til- tomed amount of hcaU 
lerists whether solid steel plate or iron faced with In Boston, a different form of heat-distribution 
steel is the better material to resist the impact of has been provided. Thirteen thousand feet of 
modern proj'cctilcs. To settle tliis question, Ih? piping have been laid under the streets of that 
government determined upon a series of careful city lor a public supjdy of hot water under great 
cxpcrirnentH, wliicli are now being carried on at pre-^sure. I'liese pipes are covered with a non- 


Bortsinouth at the expense of the; state. 


conducting preparation, so tliat they may retain 


number of different manufacturers have been os much of their initial heat os possible, which 
invited to supply armour-plates for trial, and heat, by the way, is far above the usual boiling- 
thesc plat<*s are being fired at at very short ranges point. By means of reducing valves, the initial 
with cliilled ii-on and foiled sle(;l jirojectilos. So pressure of thi'ce hundred pounds on the square 
far as the experiments have at present gone, the inch can be reduced to a 11101*6 convenient pressure 
advanhige seems to lie with the use of the com- at the issuing point, where the water will be 


I pound plates. 


alloweil to expand into steam, and can be used for 


Acuiious corner of old London will, it is said, heating and other purposes. The hot water n 9 t 
fall under tlic auctioneer’s hammer during the used goes back to headquarters by a return main. 


coming summer ; this is Barnard’s lun, the entry 
of whuh is a narrow p.asRage turning out of Hoi- 


On the Midland liailway, h train is now in 
regular service between Derby and Manchester 


born. 'I'hc Hull <j1 this inn is the smallest of such lighted by electricity on a new system. The 
I ercctioiH, measuring only thirty-six feet in length. mcth<?d aflojited is that of Mr Timmiss of West- 
Its most remarkable feature is the little cupola or minster, and it has now been in efficient operation 
louvre ‘of lead which crowns its roof. In olden for some weeks. Under each carriage are placed 
times, tlic practice of ligliting a lire on a lieai'th store-cells, or secondary batteries, which are 
in tlic centre of a room noccfssitated an arrange- charged by a dynamo machine at Derby when- 
ment of the kind lor the escape of the smoke, ever necessary. These batteries supply an electric 
There are very few of these cupolas now i-eniain- current to ‘Swan’ incandescent lamps, two of 
ing. Clharlcs Dickens, who .had a most extensive which are placed in each compartment of the 
knowledge of Loudon byways, knew Barnard’s train. The electric current is under the control 
Inn, and described it as ‘the .dingiest collection of the guard, who, by means of a switch, can put 
of shabby buildings ever squeezed together in a the lamps in action or extinguisli them os may be 
rank corner as a club for Tom-cats.’ The Inn required. But the novelty of the .sy-stem consists 
dates from the year 1450, and is hard by that row in the method by which each carriage is in- 
of ancient overhanging houses which form such dependent of its neighbours ; that is to say, if by 
a curioub contrast to the modem shops of Higii any means a carriage should become detached, its 
Ilolborn. lamps will be automatically lighted up, and will 

The government authorities in Ceylon are doing remain lighted until the cells are exhausted. The 
a very good work in restoring the huge tanks or cost of lighting a train of average length is said to 
reservoirs by the help of which fertility is ensured be e(|ual to the consumption of halL a pound of 
over lai^e tracts of that country by the same coal per mile. 

means as it is ir. India. In northern Ceylon, one It will be remembered that a short time tmo, in 
of these restored tanks has recently been opened view of increasing the carrying capacity ol Uie 
amid great festivities. This is the Kallawcwa Suez Canal, it was determined both to widen and 
tank, which is the largest in the island. It was deepen that international water-way, and also, if 
constructed in the fifth century, but has for a long possible, to enable ships to continue their journey 
time been useless in consequence of a great broach throudi it by night. A scheme has now been 
in its main wall, one hundred feet broad, which formulated to carry the lighting of the canal into 
was caused cither by a heavy flood or by the act of operation. The system which has been selected, 
some loug-fo^gotten invader. I’hc restoration of after consideration of electricity, oil, and gw as 
this tank, which covers an area of seven square liglit-producers, is that of coi^reseed oil-gas on 
miles, has occupied four years. It is ccfimected buoys and fixed standards. The-buoys llght^ 
with a canal fifty-four miles in length, which on by Pintsch’s oil-gas have been weu tested now in 
^■'•••way to the tank supplies a number of detached various ports of the world, and can be made of, 
I villages. The breach mentioned above has now sufficient capacity to hold a supply of gas for two 
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months’ conaec«tive\ burning. A further pro¬ 
vision is found in th^lighting of the ships them¬ 
selves ; and before thV vessel is allowed to pass 
through the canal at night, the officials in charge 
must be satisfied that it contains the necessary 
^hting power. This is to consist of a jwwerful 
head-light, capable of throwing an^ electric beam 
for thirteen hundred yards. Each ship must also 
have another electric lamp suspended over its 
deck, w'hich will give an all-round light fully 
two hundred yards in diameter. A very perfect 
tystem of signalling by means of lights of different 
colours and different positions is also comprised in 
the scheme. This system of lighting the canal 
may be looked upon as provisional until such 
time as it may be absolutely necessary to carry 
out the widening and deepening of the channel. 

Some curious meteorological phenomena have 
recently been observed in Mexico, which are 
attributed to the laying of a line of railway there. 
A great deal of damage has occurred on the 
Mexico Central Railroad, due to the bursting of 
waterspouts on the track. Tlie engineers have 
also noted tliat as fast as the line advances the 
rain seems to follow. These curious results are 
supposed to bo due to some attractive force in¬ 
duced by the use of tlie large mass of metal 
employed iu making the road, the waterspouts 
seeming to be attracted by both the rails and the 
telegraph wires. The matter is rec»‘i\ing the 
attention of scientific men in the country. 

Something of a novelty in the way of guide- 
beoks has recently been published by Loiigley 
09 Warwick Lane^ London). The price of each 
is one penny. These guide-books are illustrated, 
and are constructed in a coruprchensive and exact 
manner, the facts being concisely given and with 
evident accuracy. The books embrace nlmdat.all 
the chief places of re.«ort in England, Scotlaml, 
and Ireland, while some of them apply to places 
t on Uie Continent. 


BTEAM-CAXOE BUILT OP DELTA ilETAL. 

In a recent number of the Journal we drew i 
attention to the many advantages accruing from 
the employment of a comparatively tivw alloy 
known os Delta MetaL Our remarks have just 
received a practical illustration in the construction 
of a novel craft built for exceptional purpose^*. 
The Nyassa steam-canoe, constructed for the Uni- 
versiti^ African Mission Society, for Re^^•ice on 
the lake bearing that name, is composed entirely 
of Delta Metal, a material equal in strength to 
eteel, and practically incorrodible. In tropical 
waters saturated with decomposing, vegetable 
matter, iron (»r steel would rapidly corrode, even 
if continually painted by skilled labour—a diffi¬ 
culty in remote regions—Whence the adoption of 
Delta Metal. The attacks of white ants render 
wood impracticable for boat-building. 

The Kifassa has been built in three sections, as 
ebfi will have to be transported on men’s backs 
trora co^t to Lake Nyaasa—a considerable 
distance. The little craft has been built as a 
^Mere^ canoe,* being required for sailing as well 
aj.fhif steaming on a lake noted for its boisterous 
weather. The* engine can be token out of the' 
1 ^ replaced within a few hours, and the 
ohft^ #om etoamer to sailing-vessel effected by 
and^&isbourers. * ^ I 


a copper lightning-conductor. The boiler-furnace 
has been specially designed for consumption of 
wood and simiUr fuel found in tropical countries, 
Air-tight bulkheads arc provided. The vessel is 
twenty-one feet long, with a beam of seven feet 
and a depth of three feet, and draws only sixteen 
inches with engine and boiler on board. At 
recent tests made in the open sea, the Nyassa 
proved to have good sailing-powers with engine 
and boiler on board, and in every way fully 
justified the expectations of her designers and 
builders. 


THE DAUGHTER. 

Mt little (laughter grows apace; 

Ber dolls axe now quite out of date; 
It seems that I must take their place, 
We have become such friends of late, 
We might be ministers of state, 
DKcuRsing projects of great peril, 

Such strange new questionings dilata 
The Ijcauly of my little girl. 


Bow tjJl she grows ! Wliat subtle grace 
Doth cveiy movement animate; 

With garments gathered for the raoe 
>^!)C stands, a goddess slim and straight. 
Young Artemis, when she was eight 
Among the myrtle-bloom and lauicl — 

I doubt if she could more than mate 
Tlie lieauty of my little giiL 


The biiby passes from her f.ice. 

Leaving the lines more dcluate, 

Till in her fcatmes I can tim (' 

Her mother’s smile, serene, sed.ite. 
’Tis something at the hands of late, 
To watch the onward yean, unfuil 
Each line which goes to conscciutd 
The beauty of my little gill. 


Envot. 

Lord ! hear me, as in prayer I wait. 

Thou givest all; guaid Thon my pearl; 

And, when Thou countest at the Gate 
Thy jewels, count my little giil. 

J. B. S. 


Tlie Conductor of Chambkrs’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of Oontrirutors to the following notice: 
\tt. All coramunioations should be addressed to the 
* Editor, 1139 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2cL For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
dioold accompany every manuscript 
3d. To secure their safe return if mcligible, All MaKU- 
soatPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, thonld have the %crtteJa Name and Addreu 
vji'vtten upon them IN I'ULL. 

4th, Offering of Verse should invarialjly be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
do his hmt to insure the safe return oj inclisfible papers. 


Printed and Published by W. & E. Chaubsrs, 47 Ri' 
noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, EDiKBuaaa. 
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‘THE STRANGER’S COLD.’ 

A TRADITION OF ST IIII.DA. 

Perhaps the most reintvihable fact with which 
recent intercourse with the dwellers in the remote 
island of St Hilda has made us familiar is the 
existence of an illness which so far has baffled all 
attempts at explanation. Hvery ^isUor has re¬ 
marked that there is a local tradition that a species 
of influenza known as ‘stranger’s cold’ follows the 
arrival of a vessel from the mainland. Martin, the 
Herodotus of the Western Isles of Scotland, in his 
account of St Hilda (second edition, ‘ very much 
corrected;’ London, 1710), says: ‘The inhabitants 
arc about two hundred in number, and are u'cll 
proportioned; they speak the Irish language only; 
their habit is much like that us’d in the adjacent 
isles, but coarser. They are not subject to many 
diseases; they contract a cough as ofh'n as any 
strangers land and stay lor any time among 
them, and it continues for some eight or ten days ; 
they say the very infants on the breast are 
infected by it.’ 

The next historian of importance of St Hilda 
was the Rev. Aulay Mucfiulay, minister of Ardna- 
miirchan, and great-grandfather of Lord Mac¬ 
aulay. It is an odd circumstance that it is his 
mention of the ‘strangei’s cough’ in his History 
of St Hilda which has, llu'ough the medium of 
I)r Johnson, secured him a niche in the temple of 
fame. Dr Johnston’s reasons for liking the book 
are explained by Sir George Trevelyan in his 
Life of his uncle : * Mr Macaulay had recorded the 
belief prevalent in St Hilda, that as soon as the 
factor landed on the island, all the inhabitants had 
an attack, which from the account appears to 
have partaken of the nature both of influenza 
and bronchitis. This touched the superstitious 
vein iu Johnson, who praised him for his “mag¬ 
nanimity ” in venturing to chronicle so question¬ 
able a phenomenon; the more so becauA—said 
the Doctor—“Macaulay set out with a prejudice 
rfjJRnst prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modem thinker.” To a reader of our day, the 


History of St Hilda appears to ho innocent of any 
trace of such pretension, unless it be that the 
author speaks slightingly of second-sight, a sub¬ 
ject for which Johnson always had a strong 
hankering.’ 

Despite this measure of praise for Macaulay’s 
hook. Dr Johnson did not, at least openly, accept 
his account of the stranger’s cold. ‘How can 
there be a physical effect without a physical 
cause?’ he asked. ‘The arrival of a shipful of 
strangers would kill thorn ; for, if one stranger 
gives them one cold, two strangers must give them 
two colds, and ko in proportion.’ To the argu¬ 
ment that Martin aud Macaulay’s statements were 
coufirnied by the fact, that on the annual visit of 
Macleod of Maclood’s steward all the St Kildaus 
caught cold, Dr Johnson chatlingly replied : ‘The 
steward always comes to demand something from 
them, and so they fall a-coughing.’ 

Mncculloch, our next authority, was as scep¬ 
tical ns Johnson. We adopt Mr Seton’s abstract of 
Macculloch in his useful St Kilda^ Past mid Present 
(Edinburgh, 1878): ‘ “ Iu liopcs of hearing the 
whole island join in one universal chorus of sneez¬ 
ing,” he watched with great anxiety; but no 
sneezing was hearil, and none did cry, “ God bless 
him!” lie then ironically says that the perfec¬ 
tion of faitli is to believe against our senses, and 
that although the event could scarcely be con¬ 
cealed iu the limited number of pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs which the islanders possessed, neverthe- 
lc.ss, nobody doubted that it was an actual fact 
“Everybody had witne^-sed it, from Martin to 
Macaulay ; everybody believed it, from Macaulay 
to the pjHjsent day; the whole island—including 
the minister’s w'ife, then regent of St Hilda—was 
agreed upon it, and who, then, dared to doubt?” 

‘ The Doctor appears to have expected to witness 
an immediate visitation. “Everybody looked at 
every other’s nose; but not a drop of dew was 
distilled, and not a sneeze consented to raise St 
Hilda’s echoes.” He proceeds to qu|^ the would-be 
philosophers who must find a cause for everything. 
“It is all owing,” sa^ some of these wise per¬ 
sonages, “to the east Wind ? causa ^orion causa; 
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because tins is prefcsely the wind which prevents 
any boat from JanXing on tiie island.” Among 
other liumorous sol^iona, he suggests the idea 
of strangers being nawirally welcomed by a eneeze 
instead of a kiss of peace—a trifling modification 
the well-known salutation by noses in which 
certain nations indulge.’ 

All this is very lair funning; but the fact 
remains that all visitors except the Doctor have 
had ample opportunities of noting the illness. A 
day or two alter tlic departure of H.M.S. Porcupine 
in ISno, the entire population was afllictcd with 
* the trouble.’ Mr Morgan arrived ten days after 
tlic Porcupine^ and saw tbo actual progi-css of the 
illness; and, unexpectedly bearing out the most 
dubious pai-t of Martin’s account, he sjiys ho saw 
an infant not more than a fortniglit ohl sufleriug 
severely after the visit of the factoi-’s sniack in 
1876; and after the wreck of tho Au.strian ship 
Pdi buhrovacli, in January 1877, the same illness 
appeared. So recently as the visit ol the (’rofters’ 
Commission, the minister mentioned in his evi¬ 
dence the invariable occurrence of the illness after 
the visit of a strange ship. Mr Seton .«ays the 
St Kildans allege tliat the illness is most severe 
when the visitoi-s come from IIarri«, and that they 
suffer less when the vc.s.sel comes from Gla'^gow or 
more distant porK Tlie disease Mi'nuvlly begins 
with a cold sensation, pain and stiflhcftS in the 
muscles of the jaw, aching in tlie head and bones, 
and great lassitude and depression—the ordinary 
symptoms of catarrh in an aggravated form—and 
is accompanied by a discharge from the nose, a 
rapid pulse, and a severe cougli, which i-' particu¬ 
larly harassing during the night. The malady 
first attacks those persons who have come most 
closely into contact with the stranger*, and then 
extends itself over the whole community.’ • 

It is natural that a disease so remarkable 
should attract attention. Assuming it to be 
peculiar to St Kilda, the explanations of its origin 
are numerous and fanciful. A friend of j)r 
Johnson’s, Mr Christian ot Doiking, and, in later 
years, Mr I^Vank Buckland, came to the coin-lubion 
that the illness was due to the w ind blowing at the 
time of the strangers’ arrival, not to the strangers 
themselves. This was on the erroneous assumption 
that a landing could only be obtained if the wind 
was north-east or east. Others found a sufficient 
cause in the exposure of the islanders when they 
ran into the sea to help strangers to hind. It was 
open for every man to cxplam the phenomenon 
for himself. What was certain was the existence 
of a disease—sometimes fatal—which was never 
known in the island except wlien strangers visited 
it. Its existence was undoubted, but its cause 
seemed beyond discovery. AV'^e cannot be sai<l to 
have advanced veiy far yet in our knowledge of 
the illness; but some light has been tlirown on the 
subject by turning inquiiy away from the Western 
Idands to distant lands and peoples widely differ¬ 
ing in race and customs, on<l subject to climatic 
influences of an entirely different kind. 

• Mr Seton was probably among the first to point 
out that a similar disease was alleged to have 
caused the extinction of certain tribes on the 
Amaxoa. The disease always appears, it is said, 
' wines a village is visited by people from the civi- 
IsM settlements. The disorder has been known 
4 © todfc'out when the visitors were entirely free 
from it, thB simple aonihst of civilised men in 


some mysterious way being sufficient to create-'it* 
(Bates: 77ie Naturalist on tlie Jliver Amazon,) 
Again, in the chronicle of the Duke of ^^bui^h’s 
cruise in H.M.S. Galatea in 1867-68, it is noted : 
‘Tristan d’Acunha is a remarkably healthy island; 
but it is a singular fact that any vessel touching . 
there from St Helena invariably brings with it a 
disease resembling influenza.’ 

This is curiously illustrated by some remarks of 
Miss (Jordon Camming in her Cruise in a Frencli 
Man-of-lVar, Speaking of Taiina, in the South 
Pacific, she says, such of the medicine-men of 
I'auna as wore opposed to missionaries ‘stirred 
up the islandei’s generally to believe that the 
dysentery, coughs, and influenza which had 
recently for tlie first time appeared in the group 
were all produced by the white men; and, 
strangely cnougli, their assertion seemed confirmed 
by the fact that the tribe among whom the mis¬ 
sionaries were living c.^cajXMl these illnesses.’ 

Owing to the belief that the white men brought 
di*iMsp, the missiomu'ica were afterwards driven 
from Tauna: dy.senlcry appeared in tlic ncigb- 
bonring i&le of I'otuna, and led to the massacre of 
the Samoan teachers who had been left there by 
Mr Williams. It also ravaged Eromanga, carrying 
off one-third of the population, who believed that 
the scourge had been introduced by some hatchets 
which they ha<l received as barter from a sandal¬ 
wood ship, and accordingly they tlirew them all 
away. On several other islands the teachers were 
either murdered or compelle*! to lice for their 
live", solely on this account ‘What makes this 
more remarkable is, that these illnesses often 
followed tho visit of u ship which ilseli had a 
perfectly clean bill of health; and m many cases 
the missionaries and other good autliorities 
recorded that they hud no reason to believe that 
any white man had been to blame for the intro¬ 
duction of new diseases.’ 

Again, the people oi NivG or Savage Island, the 
centre of the triangle formed by Tonga, Samoa, 
and the Hervey Islands, when first visited by 
T)r Turner were found to have an invariable 
habit of killing all strangers, not only white 
men, but aho ‘men whose canoes chanced to 
drift from Tonga to Samoa, or even their own 
countrymen who had left (lie island and returned. 
All such were invariably killed, chiefly from a 
dread lest fhey should introduce foreign diseases. 
So great W'HS this fear, that even when they did 
venture to begin trading, they would not use any¬ 
thing obtained from ships till it had been hung in 
quarantine in the bush for W’eeks.’ Finally, Miss 
(jummiiig fatates generally that influenza was 
unknown all over Pol 3 'nesia until the white 
man’s advent. 

In the Pntish Medical Journal of September 4, 
1886, Mr R, Augustine Chudleigh describes a 
similar disease among tbc Maoris \vhich is known 
as muTt'i-mm'ri. He refers particularly to the 
‘case of the island of Wharekaun, one of the 
Gbatham group, about four hundred and eighty 
miles cast of New Zealand, nearly at the antipodes 
; of Ht Hilda, where, under the name of murri- 
murriy an identical disorder, with a similar allegai 
origin, is now frequent. In its main features, 
murri^urri is indistinguishable from a severe 
influenza cold. Its invasion may occupy four 
hours; the patient remains “ intensely niiserabir”-- 
for about four days, when the disorder gradually 
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di^^way. No period of incubation precedes, and 
no permanent ul effects are observed to follow. 
(Me attack does not preclude the recurrence, and 
European residents, as well as Maori and Muriari 
natives, are liable to the disonler. In order to 
be infected, a person need not know that a ship 
has come ; indeed, the mere appearance of murn- 
mwmis proof to the inhabitants— even at distant 
parts of the island, which is thirty imles long 
—that a ship is in port, insomuch that, on no 
other evidence, people have actually ridden off to 
Waitaiigi to fetch their letters. There is a hill 
whence one can see across the island into Waitaiigi 
Bay; aijd people are wont to climb this hill and 
scan the buy lor a ship on no other e^'idence tlian 
the recurrence of laurri-vmrri. It is very curious 
that the name of that hill is Mount Dieffeiibach, 
and that the ship which would have boi'ii de«^c^led 
thence would almobt certainly have been the iSY 
Kilda, whicli for many years did tlio trade oi 
the islands. There may have been connection 
between St Kilda and Wharekaun.’ 

As regards the conclusion of the foregoing para¬ 
graph, it is only necessary to say that the occur¬ 
rence of the name ‘St Kilda’ is one ot those 
remarkable comcidcnces across which we stumble 
from lime to time, but that is all. Tlicrc is 
certainly no ‘connection between St Kilda and 
'Wharekaun,’ nor would it explain either ‘the 
stranger’s cold’ or mtnri'num i il there were. 

And so ‘ the stranger's cold’ remains to this day 
a curious m 5 'stfiy, not peculiar to St Kilda, ns I 
the old wi iters luncied, but to be found wherever : 
an isolated population is visited at infref|uent 
intervals by peivons of what may be called a later i 
civilisation. - ! 


Tins MOJITAL ('OIL 

Bt GitAvr Aliln, Airuoi. oi ‘Ih .\i.o Shaou.,’ kic. 

CHAl'Thll XXIV.—Tin: llALAKCK tJCIVEIlb. 

March, April, May passed away : anemones and 
as])ho<lels came au<l went; narcissus and globe* 
flouer bloomed and withered ; and Warren Itelf, 
cruising about in llie Miul-Turlh round tlie pea- 
cock-blue bays ami indentations of the (jcnoesc 
liiviera, had spent many cloudless days in quiet 
Imppiness at the pretty little villa among the 
clambering olive tcriMces on the slopes at San 
Kenio. Elsie had learnt at least to tolerate hi.s 
presence now: she no longer blushed a vivid 
crimson when she saw him coining up the zig/ag 
roadway she wasn't much more awkward before 
him, in fact, than with other creatures of liis 
sex in general; nay, mure, as a mere friend she 
rather liked and enjoyed his society than other¬ 
wise. Not to have liked Warren llelf, indeed, 
would have been quite unpardonable. The llclfs 
liad all shown her so much kindness, and Warren 
himself had been so chivalrously courteous, that 
even a heart of stone might surely have melted 
somewhat towards the manly young painter. And 
Elsie’s heait, in spite of Hugh’s unkindness, was 
by no moans stony. She found Warren, in his 
rough sailor clothes, always gentle, always unob-' 
trusive, always thoughtful, always consillepatc ; 
and as Edie’s brother, she got on with him quite 
^S%omfortably in the longrun as could be expected 
of anybody under such trying circumstances. 


At first, to be sure, she coixdn’t be indtleed to 
board the deck of the bus/ little Mud-Turtle* 
But as May came round w*h its warm Italian 
sunshine, Edie so absolutely insisted on her taking 
a trip with them along that enchanted coast 
towards Monaco and Villefranche, beneath th^' 
ramping crags of the Tete du Chien, that EUie 
at last gave way in silence, and accompanied 
them round the bays and headlands and road¬ 
steads of the liiviera on more than one delightful 
outing. Edic was beginning, by her simple 
domestic faith in her brother’s profound artistic 
powers, to inspire Elsie, too, with a new sort 
of interest in Warren’s future. It began to dawn 
upon her slowly, in a dim chaotic fashion, that 
"Warren had really a most unusual love for the 
byways of nature, and a singular faculty for 
rea<Iing and interpreting with loving skill her 
hidden hieroglyphics. ‘My dear,’ Edie said to 
her onro, as they sat on deck and watched 'Warren 
labouring with ceawdess care at the minute growth 
of a spreading stain on a bare wall of seaward 
rock, ‘he Khali succeed—he aii'si succeed ! I mean 
to make him. He shall he hung. A man who 
can turn out work like that must secure in 
the end his recognition.’ 

‘ I don’t want recognition,’ AVarren answered 
slowly, putting a few more lingering microscopic 
touches to the woe curved frondicts of the creep¬ 
ing lichen. ‘1 do it because I like to do it. 
The work itself is its own reward. If only I 
could earn enough to save you and the dear 
old Mater from liaving to toil and moil like a 
pair of galley-slaves, Kdie, ( sliould be amply 
satisfied, and more than satisfied.—I confess I 
should like to do that, of course. In art, as 
elsewhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
no dpiTl)t: he would prefer to cam his own bread 
I and’butter. It’s hard to work and work, and 
work and work, and get scarcely any sale after 
all for ones pictures.’ 

‘It’ll come in time,’ Edie answered, nodding 
sagaciously. ‘People wdll find out they’re com¬ 
pelled at last to recognise your genius. And 
tliat’s the Lest success of all, in tlie longrun— 
the success that conies without one’s ever seeking 
it. The men who aim at succeeding, succeed 
for a day. The men -who work at their art 
for tlieir art’s sake and lca\'c success to mind 
its own bnsinebs, are the men who finally live 
for ever.’ 

‘It doe‘?n’t do them much good, though, I’m 
afraid,’ "Warren answered, with a sigh, hardly 
looking up from his fragments of orange-brown 
vegefiUion. ‘They seldom dive to see their final 
tnumpli. 

For praise is his who bailds for Ids own age; 

i>ut ho that builds for time, must look to time for 
wage! ’ 

As he said it, he glanced aside nervously at Elsie. 
What a slip of the tongue! Witliout remem¬ 
bering for a moment whom he was quoting, he 
had quoted with thoughtless ease a familiar 
couplet from the Edioes from Gallimachut* 

Elsie’s face showed no passing sign of recog¬ 
nition, however. Perhaps she had never reM 
the lines he was thinking of; perh^s, if she had, 
she had quite foi^otten them. At anyrate, she 
only murmured reflectively to Edie; ‘I think, 
with you, Mr liclf succeed in the end. 







But liow soon, it wAnld be difficult to sny. He’ll 
Imvc to educate public, to begin with, up 
to Jua own level Vlien 1 first saw his work, 

1 could see very little to praise iu it. Now, 
every day, I see wore and more. It’s like 
■pU good work; it gains uj'on you as you study 
jt closely.’ 

\Varren turned round to her with a face like ' 
a girl’s. * Thank you,’ lie said gently, and said I 
no more. But she could see that her praise I 
had moved him to the coi*e. For two or three I 
minutes he Iclt oil painting; ho only fumbled; 
with a dry brush at the outline of t!ie lichens, 
and pretended to be making invisible improve¬ 
ments iu tlie petty dctiiih of his delicate fore¬ 
ground. She ob’iorvcd that hia hand was trem¬ 
bling too much to continue work. After a short 
pause lie laid down his palette and colours. 
*1 shall leave oif now,’ he said, ‘till the sun 
gets lower; it’a too hot just at present to paint 
properly.’ 

Elsie pitied the poor young man from the 
bottom 01 her heart. She was really afraid he was ; 
falling in love with her. And if only he knew 
how hopeless that uould be ! She had a hcait 
once ; and Hugh hod broken it. 

That evening, iu the sacred recc'^s of Elsie’s 
room, Edie and J'llsie tiilked things over together 
in girlish cenfidenco. The summer was (.oming 
on apace now. What va* Elsie to do uheu 
the l-ielfs returned, as they must return, to 
England ? 

She could never go back. That wa& a fixeil 
point, round which as pivot the reist of the ques¬ 
tion revolved vaguely. She could never expose 
herself to the bare chance of meeting Hugh and 
—and Mrs Massinger. She dulu’t say 'so, ot 
course; no need to say it; she was far too \>\ o- 
foundly wounded for that. But Edie and she 
both took it for granted iu perfect silence, 'fhey 
understood one another, and wanted no language 
to communicate their feeling*--. 

Suddenly, Edie had a briglit idea : why not 
go to St Mjii'tin de Lanto&quc ? 

MVliere’s St Martin de Lantosque?’ Elsie a&ked 
languidly. Her own future was not a subject 
that aroused iu her mind any profound or cntlui- 
eiastic interest. 

‘St Martin do Lantosque, my dear,’ Edie 
answered with her bri-ker, more matter-of-fact 
manner, ‘is a sort of patent saloty-valve or over¬ 
flow cistern for ti»e surplus matei-ial of the Nice 
Beason. As soon as the summer gi’ows unendur- 
ably hot on the Promena<le de^ Anglais, tlie popu¬ 
lation of the peasioiw and hotels nn the sea-front 
manifest a mutually repuhive inHuonce—like the 
particles of a gas, according to that prodigiously 
learned book you leacli the girls elcmentaiy 
physics out of. The heat, in lact, acts expan¬ 
sively ; it drives them forcibly apart in all direc¬ 
tions—some to England, some to St I’etersbui^, 
some to America, and some to the Italian lakes 
or the Bernese Oberland. Well, that’s vhat 
blcoiues of most of them: they melt away into 
different atmospheres. But a few visitors—the 
people with families who make Nice their real 
(lOme, not thi^ mere sun-worshippcrs who want 
to loll on the chairs on the Quai Massenu or 
in th# Jardin Tublic, retire for the summer only 
ju^ a« far aa St Martin dc Lantosque. It’s 


a jolly little place, right up among the moun¬ 
tains, thirty miles or so behind Nice, as beautiful 
as a butterfly, and as cool as a cucumber, and 
supplied with all the necessaries of life from 
afternoon t(‘a to a consular chaplain. It’s sur¬ 
rounded by the eternal snows, if you like them 
eternal; and well situated for penny ices, if you 
prefer your glacii'rs in that mitigated condition. 
And if you went there, you might manage to 
combine business with pleasure, you see, by giving 
lessons to the miserable remnants of tho Nice 
season. Lots of the families must have little 
girls: lots of the little girls must be pining for 
instruction: lots of the mammas must be eager 
to find suitable compuuionship; and a Giiton 
graduate’s the very person to supply them all 
with just what they want in the finest peifection. 
We’ll look the matter up, Elsie. 1 spy an 
opening.’ 

‘Will your brother come here next winter, 
Edie'{’ 

‘I know no just cause or impediment why he 
shouldn’t, my dear. He usually does one winter 
with another. It’s a way he lias, to follow his 
family. He takes his pleasure out in the exercise 
of the domestic atlcctions.—But why do you ask 
me?’ 

‘Because’—and EUii' hesitated for a moment 
—‘1 think—it he does—1 oughtn’t to stay 
here.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear,’ Edie aiT'Wered promptly. 

Tt was the best way to tn‘at Ehie. ‘ Vou needn’t 
be afraid. 1 know what you mean. But don’t 
distress yourself : men's hearts will stand a tearful 
deal of breaking. It doe''u’t hurt them. They’re 
coar.'ie earthenware to our egg-shell porcelain. He 
must jUst pine auay witli unri'quited aflection 
in his own way as long as he likes. Never mind 
hm. It’ll do him good. It’s yourself and our¬ 
selves you’ve got to think of He’s quite happy 
as long as he’s allowed to paint his own unsale¬ 
able pictures in jieace iiud <piietness.’ 

I ‘I wisli 'll? could sell tliem,’ Elsie went on 
reflectively. ‘1 really do. Jt’.s a shame a man 
who can paint so beautifully aiul so poetically as 
he does should have to wait so long and patiently 
for his recognition. He sti-ikes too high a note ; 
that’s what’s the matter. And yet I wouldn’t 
like to see him try any lower one. I didn’t 
understand him at first, myself; and I’m sure 
1 liiid as much in nature as most people.—But 
you want to have looked at things for some time 
together, through his pair of spectacles, before 
you can catch them exactly as he does. Tlio eye 
that sees is half the vision.’ 

‘My dear,’ Edie answered iu her cheery way, 
‘we’ll make him succeed. We’ll push him and 
pull him. He’ll never do it if he’s lelt to his 
own devices, I’m sure, lie’s too utterly wrapped 
up in his w'ork itself to think much of the recep¬ 
tion the mere vulgar picture-buying world accords 
it. The chink of the guinea never distracts hu 
ear from higher music. But I’m a practical 
person, thank heaven—a woman of afiairs—and I 
mean to advertise him. They ought to hang him, 
and he shall be hung. - 1 'm going to see to it 
I shall get Mr Hatherley to creek him up—Mr 
Hatlierlfey has such a lot of influence, you know, 
with the newspapei’t*. Let’s roll the log with 
(Acerful persistence. We shall float him y65-r ■ 
I you see if wc don’t He shall he Wori'en Helf, | 
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R.A., with a tail to his imme, before you and I matter. ‘As you will,* he ar^wei*ed with a down- 
have done launching him.’ cast look. ‘ Kdie shall do it Alien.* 

‘I hope 80 ,* Elsie murmured with a quiet Ehic’s heart was divided within her. She saw 
sigh. her reply hail hurt and distressed him. He was 

If Warren Relf could have heard that conversa- nvrh a good fellow, and he would be so pleased to* 
tion, he might have plucked up heart of gr^e write. But if only he knew how hopeless it wasi 
indeed for the future. ^ When a woman begins What folly to encourage him, wlien nothing on 

to feel a living interest in a man’s career, there’s eartli couid ever come of it! She wished she 

hope for him yet in that w’oman’s alfections. knew what she ought to do under these trying 
Though, to be sure, Elsie licrscli would have circuin‘'tauces. Gratitude would urge her to say 
been shocked to believe it, Sbe cherished her Yes, oI course; but regard for his own happiness 
sorrow still in her heart oi hearts as her deare‘'t would make her say No with crushing prompti- 
chattel, her most sacred possession. She brought tude. It was better he should understand at once, 
incense and tears to it daily with pious awe. without appeal, that it w.is quite impossible—a 
Woman-like, she loved to takii it out of its shrine dream oi the wildest. She glanced at him shyly 

and cry over it each night in her own room and caught his eye; she fancied it was just a 

alone, as a religious exercise. She was faithful trille dimmed. She was so sorry lor him. ‘Very 
to the Hugh that had neviu- been, though the well, Mr llelf,’ she murmured, relenting and 
Hugh that really was Jiad ]»roved .so utterly base Uiking his hand for a moment to say good-bye. 
ami unworthy oi lier. For that Urst Hugh’s sake, ‘You can write yourself, it it’s not too much 
she would never love anv othc'r man. She could trouble.’ 


only feel for Wairen Jlelf the merest sisterly 
interest and grateful friendship. 


Warren’s lieart gave a gnvit jump. ‘Thank 
you,’ he said, wringing her lumd, oh, so hard 1 


However, we must be practical, come what may; ‘ You are very kind.—Good-bye, Mi'-s (Jballoner.* 
we must eat and drink though onr hearts ache. And he raised his hat and de])aited all tremulous. 
So it was arranged at last that KKi«‘ should retire He went d(»wn that afteinoon to the Mutl-Turfb 
for the summer to the cool shades of St Martin in the harbour the happiotet man alive in the 
de Laiito&qutt; while the Tleirs returned If) thoii whole of San Benio. 

tiny house at 128 Bhdchingley lioatl, London, W.__ 

A few pupils were even heciirofl by hook and 

by cj-uok ftir the an.l i. borne ptovi.lect UNPHOFESSIOXAT. TIJAMPINf:. 

for Llsie ^\ltll an Ainencau laiuily, in search ot 

culture in the cheapest market, wlio had hired Wk have never been able .satisfactorily to account 
a villa in the patent safety-valve, to avoid the lor tlie fact that in the athletic England of to-day 
ever unpleasant nece.s.siLy i<ir returning to the walking lor recreation sliould find .so little favour. 


laiul ot tbeir birtli, .icro^ the stormy Verv o"t,l exciHi-.s for not caring about what h 

lor the hot summer. Jh(‘ day beiore the Bells ■' ■l•x i i. -.i t •. ® ..i x 

took tlieir .leparture from San Itemo, Elsie had be, uotwitl.st..mdmg its apparently tame 

0 few words alone witli Warren in the pretty character, the most perlcet form of bodily overoiso, 
garden of the Villa liossa. There nns one thinh are given by men who, at two very beautiful and 
slie wanted to ask him particul.irly—a sjiecial suitable seasons of the year—namely, just before 
favour, yet a very delicate one. ‘ Hhall ton be and just after summer- -liaviiig no opportunities 
down about tlie coast of Wutfolfc nuieh thi.s veari' for hunting, sliooting, or fishing, and being past 
slie asked timidly. And Warren gatliemi at once f„i,tball, do little but long for tlie next cricket 
what she me,mt. ‘les he answeied m almo.st a.s mowing season. ‘ What’s tlie fun of trudging. 


hesitating a \oice as her own, looking down at 
tlie prickly-penrn and green lizai-ds by his fe(it, 
and keeping his eyes studiously from meeting 
hers; ‘1 shall bo cruiMiig round, no iloubt, at. 


or rowing season. ‘ What’s tlie fun of trudging, 
when you can ride ^ ’—‘ Haven’t been accustomed 
to il, and couhlu’t keep it up.’—‘Bea'-tly i»low 
work and so on. Vainly has the writer held 


Yarmouth and ■White.'.traud and Lowestolt an<l 'ip attractive pictures, drawn from his walking 


Aldcburgh.’ 


experiences in many lands, of the splendid 


She noticed how ingeniously he had mixed phy.vieal satisfaction derived tliercfrom, of the 
them all up together in a single list, as if none odd-aud-cn«l knowlc<lge picked up, of the little 
were more interesting to her iniml than the episodes and adventiue» Mhich keep things lively, 
other; and she added in an almost inaudible pleasure of treading unbeaten tracks, and ^ 

^ y-'' of cxplraing human and natural worlds, which, 

much yon would let me know about poor dear ^,, v x i 

Winifr^b’ although they olten lie at our very doors, are 

‘I will let you know,’ he answered, with a incognita;; and above all, 

bound of his heart, proud even to be intrusted of glorious independence of the pedestrian, 
with that doubtful commission. ‘I’ll make it At the most, he has extracted half-promises to 
my business to go there almost at once.—And I ‘ havoa shot at it,’ and very little more, 
may write and tell you how I find her, mayn’t My memories of pedestrian expeditions extend 
» 1 11 .. , over a large and varied tract of country, afed 

quSr -RUe c^uU kii mVcote sht’i That f f 

would save you the trouble," she murniu»d after vividly impressed on my mind to 

a p.iuse, not without some faint undercurrent <>* battered, 

' '«iftconBcious hypocrisy. ' travel-wom, weather-stained sketch-books, the 

His face felL Ho w'aa disappointed that he sketch-book being almost ^aa necessary an item of 
might not write to her himself on so neutral a the pedestrian’s outfit as a knapsack. 1 have 
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walked in Japan wnd Oliin.i, in Italy, Sicily, 
France, Germany, sVitzerland, and Belgium—not 
mere before-luncli walks, bo it understood, ))ut 
good honest train])", extending in some cases over 

week. But one timiH naturally first to the 
mother-country; and what there is to be seen, 
and even discovcml, in the mother-country by 
men who ever fly abroad at the fir"t oppoi'tunity, 
can only be satlalactorily proved by the pedestrian 
A very good rule, J have found, in planning a 
walking tour is to have some other object iu view 
than the mere accomplishment within a ceztain 
time of a certain di*'tancc, or even than the fixing 
of certain points to be attained. Trace the couif.o 
of an old road, be it a Bomau < a British 
trackway, or a pilgrim path : tread in the foot¬ 
steps of a fttvourito author who has immoitalised 
certain scenes—act oinjrmy Cliarlcs Dickens in 
Kent, or Mr Blachmoie or Chailes Kingsley in 
Devonshire, or bo with Sir Walter Scott or George 
Eliot or Henry Fiilding—do anything, in luct, 
to give a zest to the journey but inc3’»*ly jot 
down a lot of towns and villjigo'', and arrange 
to reach thorn at certain lime-5 reg.irdlcfss of 
attractions by the road, as is the too common 
fault of bicyclists at home and touiists abroad, 
and w'hich may aeiount i(»r the stem, business¬ 
like expression on Ibe faces of .so many of iho 
former, and of the air of liith-^s boieilom or 
fi'antic baste exhibited by the latter. 

Make one of tliesc ideas but an for 

taking a certain line of (ountry, and it is re¬ 
markable how many additional and unc.vpcMicd 
attractions crop up diu-ing Die journey. Lisnira- 
lion to caiTy out these ideas gimeinlly comes 
wdien least expected. A casual allusion to 
Thomas h Bccket induced the wiiter to take 
one of the pleasantest tramps he can recall. It 
was not along the old roml followed by Die 
immortal pilgrims of Chaucer, but along an 
obscure, littlc-knowii track us(>d by the pilgi’iins 
from the North and the Midlaml'', and vliich, 
after the lapse of so many y«'a^^', is still known 
as ‘The Old nigiiiu’s.* It culcru Kent at Tats- 
field above Westerham, procccils across ('heven 
ing Park to Otford, by Kdnsing, Snodland, 
Boxley, and Harrictsbam, to the ‘little village ol 
Charing,* whence it is traceable by hkistwcU Parle 
and Wye into Canterbury. The path, in somi‘ 
places barely disceinible, m otl)er» a goo/l high¬ 
road, follows the line of ancient yew-trees dotted 
along the hillsides above it, rarely torn he.s towns 
and vUlugcs, and is not only beautiful iu itself, 
but abounds with objects of romantic and liistorie 
interest. Its lengUi is about loity-lour miles, 
and it can be comfortably done iu two day.s, 
making Charing the halting-place. 

The perusal of Great brought 

about an exploration of that littlc-kimwii comer 
oC Keni^ north of llochester, known as ‘No Man’s 
X< an d/ whence the walk m.iy be extended round 
the iile of Slu'pp(‘y into Faverdi.un; vluht 
i^ichdek wid Edtda Vrood suggest llochesler and 
its nelghbourhj^od. 

A (©nversatioa about smuggling took mii ilown 
to Hyth 0 , whence was made a two-days’ (xplora- 
quiet, wUtary region of Bonmey 
all about which are interesting relics of 


the clays of the Cinque Ports’ grandeur in the 
shape of old towns long deserted by the sea; 
returning Lomlonwards by the smugglers* road 
to Tunbridge by Uranbrook and Qondhurst. 

Surrey is a better known region ; but there 
are manv men to whom that exquisitely beautiful 
line of breezy common", <lotted with picturesque 
old villages, which runs at the foot of the range 
of hills brokcu by Bcigate, Dorking, and Guild¬ 
ford, is faruilinr, who do nut know that on the 
Sussex border there is a part of sequestered 
Surrey, stretcbiiig betw (‘on Oxtead and Pmihain, 
which is well worthy of a two days’ walk, the 
half-wav point being Ocldey on the old Koman 
Stane Street. 

Of Sussex, a beautiful and interesting county, 
litUe is known beyond the driving radii of its 
gicat watering-jdaces; yet in Sus.sex there are 
at least throe good w'alks wliidi repay trouble. 
We^t Sussex may be convemeiitly explored in 
two days by starting from llaslemci ‘0 and w^ork- 
ing down by .Midliur.t, I'etwoitli, and Pnlbor- 
ough to Storiiiigton ; and ni)on the next day by 
We-vt Grinstead .ind Bakomlie to East (Iriiistead 
Sulficient of East Sussex may be* .ein, also in 
two days, by stalling irom Ea-t Grinstead, }n'o- 
ccoding tbrougli the* lu-irt of lh« seat ol the 
once lunnms Sussex iion indiwtrv, lull of quaint 
places, which still retain to a snrpiising extent 
the customs and traditions of loimer days, 
thi-ougli PTdehing and Jslield to E.i'-t lloathley, 
working up the next dnv by Chnldinglev, War- 
bletoii, llcathliLld, and Mnj field to ('j'owborongU 
Cross. Another good Sussex walk to lollow 
the Homan Stane Stri-et from Cllidle^te^ into 
Sun-ej-. 

Ju«t as Gicat Eip((lafwuf> and J'lilu id. suggested 
Kentish walk", as Lorita Jhnnr and H'lstmtrd 
Ifo took me to Noith Devon, so did Nicholas 
NtclUhi} feond me away iar noith to BamiU’d 
G.ustlo, on the horder-j of Dtuham and Yorkshii’e. 
Equally with Du-ktiis i.s Sir Walter Scott asftoci- 
ated with Barnard Cii.stlo ; and theie are lew better | 
centres for pedc^tuan ex]>li»ration than the quaint ■ 
old Durhiun town on the dVe-, aiound which ! 
cling so many memories of Hokehy, of Master : 
Humphrey the GlockmaKer, and ol Wackford 
Squ(‘efs. Tlie twcnty-five-mile w'alk into Bai’- | 
nai’il Ga&tle from the city of Durham is during 
its latter half interesting and beautiful; but 
the first ton miles run through a country of 
coal-pits ami their grim suri'oundings. The 
shorter W’alk from Darlington along tlu* Tee.s 
river is to he iireferred. All around Barnard 
(.^istle there are interesting goals lor the plcas- 
nre-tramp. The road by Egglc'-tonc Abbey and 
through Hokeby Park leads us to Die Milage of 
Greta Bridge, on a biaiuli ol the old Watling 
Street Tbcuce we pa^s along a desoi ted, lonely 
road, running straight, ns it was built by Dm 
Homan (rngineei’s, into Bowe.s. Hei-c is Dothc- 
boys Hall, the last ami the jdeasante&t-looking 
house in the village, access to whicli mu.st ^ 
gained by stratagem, for the Bowres people do 
not revere the memory of Charles Dic^cna, and 
declare that his successful orusado against the 
Yorkslflire schools ruined their town, whereas in 
leality the railway ruined it, by driving off the 
road the dozen muilcoaclies which used to chan^pi^ 
horses at the Unicom daily on their way to and ; 
from Scotland. I 
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Tlie lover of wild scenery luay continue on 
along tlve old Roman road, past Spittal, where 
was enacted the tragedy of the * Hand of Glory,’ 
up to that lonely monument amidst the remains 
ot the Roman camp on the summit of SUnemore, 
which anciently marked the boundary of tlie 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, aiid iu)w 
that of the counties of Yoikshirc and Westnior* 
land, and return over the wild solitary moorland, 
or CO on to Brough. The mention of Westmor¬ 
land tempts me to of walking in the J^ake 

district; but as the Lake routes are as well 
known as the sti-eots of London, ‘iresh woods 
and pastilles new’ are of more general in¬ 
terest. 

A w'ell-fillcd f^ketch-book reminds me of two 
most enjoyable expeditious 1 made along the 
course of the Roman Wall from coast to coast; 
and to the man who does not mind a little rough 
woj'k, no more plfa^ant and interesting fields lor 
exploration can be recomuicndiMl. 1 have tia- 
versed tliesc mighty relics both from west to 
east and Iroin east to wc'^t, and 1 unhesitatingly 
rccomiueiid the latter course, for the reason that 
the interest increases a^ one advances. As, after | 
the fii’bt tw'enty miles Irom Neweasllc, there is 
but little road-woj’k, but an alternate scrambling 
up and down rocky hills and ciossing fiehls, and 
os there is so much of interest, winch must on 
no account be missed, oil the actual line of the 
Wall—Hexham and Brampton towns, Laiiercost 
Priory and Naworth ('u^tle ‘biter mvliis a/iin six 
days cannot be considered too much in order to 
explore conscientiously from Kewcastle-on-'Jyne ; 
to Bowncss, on the Solway, although the distance 
is but sevcnty-fnc miles. 

Having exllau^te^l the Roman Wall, if that is 
possible, 1 <*oiifidcntly recommend tlie trainj) to 
devote eight days to a buu* of Isoilhumberlaud, 
starting liom Hexham, tlnislaug at Morpetli, and 
taking m nmlc ()ttei'burn, High Rofhe-'tiT, tin* 
wild fells Glaiittni. Woolcr, Eloddeu Piebl, Ford 
Oastle, Koiham Castli', along the Tweed to 
Berwick ; and descending the ea.'t coast by Holy 
Island, Bcllord, Biimborough Castle, Dunstanhor- 
ongh Castle to Alnwick, thence to Warkwoilh, 
along the beautiful river Coijuet to Rothbury, 
and over the leD^ to Morpeth. Tlio distance is 
about OIK' liundred and eighty miles ; atcommo- 
dation is clicap and good ; and there are not five 
miles of uninteiesting country iroiu hegiiining 
to end. Northumberland deserves to be better 
known by south-countryimm ; for, apait from 
its natural beauty, which is not surpu^'sed else¬ 
where, it abciiuds, perhaps to a greater extent 
than any other English county, witli antiouariun, 
historical, and i-omantic a'-sociations; and, ipiite 
as gi’eut an inducement, it has a character and 
appearance of its own. 

A batch of foreign sketch-books next attracts 
my attention. One tramp therein delineated I 
confidently recommend to readers who may be 
lucky enough to escape the English winter by 
following tho cour.'ie of the swallows, and that 
M a_^walk along the western liiviera from Erejus, 
in Prance, to Genoa, passing in order St Raphael, 
across the Esterel Mountains, to Cannes#; thence 
by Antibes to Nice; thence by the Comiche 
rfoad, high up on the mountain-side, to Monte 
Carlo ; thence by the coast-rood to Menton ; over 
the frontier to Ventimiglia, thitiugh Bordigheia 


and San Remo, Porto Mauriao, Oneglia, Andorra, 
Alassio, Albciiga, Savona, to Genoa. The 

railway has robbed the roati of almost all its old 
importance; and, over the Italian border, one 
can generally indulge in a sw'im, by simply quit-, 
ting the road, W’ithout the chimce of being seen 
I by an^y one. The distance is about one hundred 
and sixty mile.s ; and by a judicious arrangement 
of halting-plai*es, no anxiety on the score of 
accommodation need be entertained, although if, 
by stress of w’cather or other causes, the explorer 
fimls himself at nightfall at one of the many 
little fi&liing villages, ho may be obliged to put 
up with very rough enterlainmeut. 

Another tramp which I took, fresh from the 
exploration of Hadriana Wall, in England, was 
along tho ancient Appian Road, as distinguished 
from the Via Appia Nova, from Rome to Albano, 
This is hardly to he rccoinniendfd except to i 
aixlent aiitiquaric'?, although to tlicm the very . 
stillness and dobolation of this once mighty artery 
of communication, along whi(di the owners of all i 
the great names in Roman history, and many of 
New Testament history, must have passed, has 
its peculiar Ijiscinatiou. Bnvond the tenub of 
Cecilia Motclla, tho usual goal of the tourist, the 
ro.id is absolutely desi'i’ted, and runs, at first deep 
in dust, and gradually thick-grown with grass, 
straight as an arrow-iJiglit between mouldering 
heaps ot what once W’ere ornate tomhs, over 
wdndi, by di*grees, the grass ci’eeps, until at the ■ 
railway bridge it is dilhcult to say if there is a 
road at all. But if we part the thick grass with ' 
our ieel, w't* shall see tho splendid stone blocks, ; 
still with the ruts of ancient chariot-wheels upon 
tliem, aa level and as f-erviceable as when they ; 
were .first placed in po«iti«iu by tlie engineers of ■ 
Ajijjius ChuuUiiR CV'cus, three hundred years be- 
tore Christ. Jn winter, the w’alk may be pleasant; 
but w’itli the sun shining hot, not a squai’e inch 
of shade and not a drop of w'atcr obtainable 
for nearly sixteen miles, the expedition, resolves 
itself into a conversion ot pleasure into toil. 

Many another continental ti*amp is rciuilled to 
me as I turn over the pages of more sketch¬ 
books : the bcautiiul walk Irom Waterloo into 
Brussels; a lortmghl’s exploration of Normandy 
from Rouen to Mont St Michel; tramps along 
well-beateii Swi^-s tiacks; and wanderings in 
Sicily, the cradle <»t ])astoial poetry, and the 
fountain of many of tho most beautiful legends 
of mytliology. Then tliere is a leap of ten thou¬ 
sand miles aw .IV to the Lainl of tho Rising Sun. 
Practically useless os any remarks concerning 
tramping in Japan may be to the home pedes¬ 
trian, time anniliLlutes space so rapidly, that at 
no distant Tuturc it may be as possible for a man 
to spend his long vacation under tlie shadow of 
FuMyama as by the coast of Wales. 

The allusion to Fusiyama recalls a very memor¬ 
able expedition I once made on foot with the 
object of ascending a mountain which at the 
time 1 speak of—fourteen yeare ago—had not 
been quite robbed of its veU of mystery. Now¬ 
adays, every globe-trotter and as many ladies as 
have the strength make the ascent of Fusi* a 
religious duty. But in the year 1874 it whs 
a very different matter. Treaty* limits existed, 
beyond which no foreigner was supposed to go 
unless provided with a special pass. Wo Japanese 
woman had ever mode tne ascent of Fusi, for tho ; 
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very stiHicicnt reason that it was against the law 
of long centuries; 1 believe—but am open 

to correction—that^Ocfore 1874 only one Euro¬ 
pean lady, the wife of Sir Harry Paikcs, had ever 
climbed the * Peerless Mountain.’ Armed with 
Vhat I deemed a valid pa-ss, 1 started from Yedo 
on the hundred-mile pilgrimage. All went well 
as far as Subushiri, the village at the foot of Fusi; 
and with weary limbs and u light heai-t I turned 
in to sleep at an early hour, having taken the 
precaution to have my pass verified and stamped 
by the mayor of the place. In the middle of 
the night, 1 was awakened, informed that my 
pass had been reconsidered, and was found to bo 
irregular, and ordered at once to pi'cparc to stai t 
back for treaty limits. This 1 flatly declined to 
do; but, after a long altercation, w'us obliged to 
agree that 1 would make a skirt ut daybrealc U 
was very galling and nioiLifying thus to be 
rebuffed by the whim of a jack-in-oltice; but T 
was a solitary sojourner in a strange land, and 
resistance would have proved wfusc than useless. 
But I had iny revenge. AVbeii I gut up at dawn, 
I beheld a tile of little policemen dtaw'ii up in 
lino outside the teahouse. Tliey \vei*e m Euro¬ 
pean uniform, and, contrary to their usual habit 
when on rural duty, wore Kuropi'un boots—still, 
new, untanned English militaiy Bluchers, bought 
probably at a sale, and distributed rogardh'ss ot 
fit I was in good training, and I started, tin- 
policemen after me at a trot I never stopped, 
not for breakfast, not for rest, until at a dislmice 
of eight miles fjom SubasliirL Tlicre w^as not one 
of my escort in sight In an hour's time the 
seigeant came limping in, with his boots tied 
round his neck ; but 1 saw nothing of his men. 
Then my heart softened, and I treated him to 
wine ; but I have never quite got over the fact 
of having lived years under the sacred mountain 
and never to have stood on its summit 

Japan in October is the most perfect pedestrian 
country, for although the high-roads are, or w'cre, 
as bad as roads can be, there arc such inminicr- 
able bypaths and ti-acks, that one is independent 
of them; and, with the accompaniments of the 
.most exquisite scenery, varied and many-coloui-ed, 
capital accommodation almost everywhere, an<t 
universal courtesy and civility, is comparable to 
nothing beyond its shores. 

I can say that 1 have w’olked in China, but 
except Hong-kong, my experiences ai-e limited 
Shanghai and Hankow, two of the most unattrac¬ 
tive, nay, even repulsive fields of exertion to the 
pedchti-ion inmpnable. In lloiig-koiig tliere is 
some good liill-scrambling; but the area is so 
small tliat the island can hardly be spoken of as a 
sphere for the pleasure-trainper. 

Ill conclusion, I cannot think of a .surer tonic, 
of a more effectual * pick-me-np,’ foi the man who 
feels the w'ant of a short ciuinge of air, or an 
escape from the groove of his life, when the bats 
and flannels are stowed away in their winter 
homes, and the four-oar is snug in the boathousis 
tham to put on his oldest clothes, sling a satchel 
over his shoulders—not buckle a knapsack on 
. thani-^ot an inspiration, and start ofl for a two- 
walk f and ne will find, as many men have 
ioimd who havc^ sneered at walking as unworthy 
hf th^ cticketer or the boatist, that what he has 
adopts as a resource will liecome a habit, and 
that he ^ed never feel that longing to be *up 


and doing,* without quite knowing what to do, 
which so frequently makes strong men yawn and 
stretch (luring the athletically idle portion of the 
year. 


A hailroaij story of the far west. 


In that xvondrous modern combination of Babylon 
and Babel commonly known as the city of 
Chicago, a citv which, like the phmnix, arose 
from the smouldering ashes of its former self : in 
that giant gateway and mammoth metropolis of the 
ever-growing West arc many busy sU'eets lined 
with noble building-^ and lofty business blocks. 
Not the least among the palatial structures, on one 
of Chicago’s most important thoroughfares, is an 
imposing pile of red stone, upon \vho.se massive 
jiortico of polished Aberdeen granite is chiselled 
the legend— 

C. 11. M. & r. R. R. 

To the or«linary pa!^.scr-by these large and almost 
imperishable letters would indicate that the 
building is, in some way and for bomc purpose, 
(’onnectod with a railroail. (diicago people are 
able to tell ut a glance which railroad; while men 
interested in railroads, either Ironi nece.ssity or 
coinnioii curiosity, know that upon those six well- 
fiirnishcd floors behind the red-stone front are 
the general offices of the Chicago Rocky Mountain 
and Bacitic Railroad. They arc ti uly magnificent 
heudquai'ters, even ior an American railroad. Tlie 
premises would not disgrace a joint-stock mush¬ 
room bank or a bubble iiiburancc corporation: 
tluy are eminently befitting nii important tranb- 
portatioii C’ompany. In proof of this obsertion 
ot the road’s iinpurtaiice, it is only nece.ssary to 
quote from its own time-cariK and newspaper 
adverti^ementh: ‘Linked at Last! The Great 
Lakes and the Pacific! A continuous ride of 
2500 miles without change of cars! (Jhieago to 
Sun Francisco, over the Great Rocky Mountain 
Railroad, on solid trains of sleeping, parlour, and 
dining cars! Steel rails and lock ballast! Air 
brake.s and patent couplingb! Quick Time—no 
delays! * If the travelling jmblic ai-e not quite 
so enthubiastic in their praises of the C. 11. M. 
& P., it can scarcely be the fault of tlie officials, 
who do their best to render the road fir&t-clasa 
in all its ajipointments—on papci-. 

On the second floor of the big red-stone building 
are the private offices of the chief officials; and 
upon the ground glass in one of the doors are 
two words in gold lettering—‘General Superin¬ 
tendent.’ 

One summer morning, perhaps ten yeai-s ago, 
the room into which that door opens W'as occu¬ 
pied by iour persons—all, of course, railroad men. 
Seated in a revolving chair at a desk was the 
Superintendent of the C. R. M. & P., a man not 
more tlian thiity-five years old. To the right of 
the great man sat his secretary ; and at hw left 
was hib telegraph operator, noting with keen eye 
and ear the ceoMless clicking of the instrument 
as it throbbed with the piilbations of nearly three 
thousand miles of wii-c. A short distance awa^^ 
and facing the official, stood a man, hat in hand. 
In appeal once he was not unlike the superin- 
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, tendent, except that he was perhaps two or three 
years younger, and possessed a pleasanter and 
more open countcuance. The omcial tool: from 
a ‘pigeon-hole,* endorsed ‘Applications for Posi¬ 
tions,^ a letter, and read it nastily. He looked 
once from the letter to the man standing in front 
of him, scrutinising him closely in that momentary 
glance. ‘Your name is Arthur Maepherson?— 
Yes. You apply for a position as agent or 
telegraph operator, and stiitc that you are willing 
to take charge of a quiet office. Your references 
are satisfactory. 1 want a man, right oil’, to go 
to our station in Western Nebraska known as 
44-milc. It is quiet enough—very quiet. 1 don’t 
want to deceive you: there is no tt>wu or settle¬ 
ment near the place. Wo call it 44-niilo for 
want of a better najuc, it being forty-four miles 
west o£ the nearest station of any account. The 
salary will be forty doll.irs a month, besides the 
use of a furnished room in the station building.— 
Arc you willing to go, and at once?’ 

‘ Yes, sii'.’ 

‘Very good. uill please start on the 

expre.sn to-night. Wire me when you take charge. 

I shall bo out on tlie road in a few weeks, and 
will look in on you.—Dale, fill out a pass ior Mr 
Macpliemni.’ 

Two minutes later the new agent hade ‘CJood- 
moruing’ to Superintendent Kerris, and went his 
way to work under that oHicial—a thousand iiiilc.s 
fi'oiu headquui Lei’s. 

The ti*aiu known as the Pacific E.xprcss, which 
leaves Chicago every night for the Far We&t, was 
steaming uctons the praiiies of Nebraska. 'J’liose 
passcugers who stiirted from the city on Lake 
Michigan’s shores had been travelling lor two 
nights and a day, and the gray dawn of the second 
day was slowly giving way to the sunlight as the 
long sti’ing of heavy coaches rumbled over an iron 
bridge across the Plutte lUver. Then thcrii was 
a brief stop at tlie small Rcttlemeiit on the west 
bank of the Platte dignified by the name of New 
Constautiiioplo, and again the express rattled on. 
Nearly two hours later the train once more slowed 
lip, and the conductor tapped upon the shoulder 
a man who wa'«5 dozing on one of the seats in the 
smoking cor. The conductor was a big jolly sort 
of fellow. ‘44-niile'—So you’re the new agent? 
Well, it’s taken just five weeks to drive tlie fellow 
crazy who is leaving. 1 go through the darned 
hole every other day on my run. Never seen 
a blamed cuss round that there 41-mile cabin 
’xcept the agent, since this here road started up, 
more ’n three ycois ago. Patty Syke.s, wlio (jiiits 
to-morrow, told me, day before yesterday, that 
ban-in’ the two trains as go through every morning, 
he hain’t spoke to a soul in five weeks, an’ he ’h 
*bout sick of it.—Your name’s Macplierson—see 
that by your pass. Well, I’ll tip the time o’day 
to you as often as anybody, I reckon. Hope 
you’ll stand it pretty well, Mac, my boy.— 
44-milc! ’ 

The name of the place the conductor shouted 
from force of habit; ho knew full well there 
were no passengers for that wild spot in the wil¬ 
derness, so it did not much matter thqt what 
he said sounded very like ‘For-for-my.’ This 
, QAlpductor was one of tliose enviable men who 
can take life comfortably and smoothly. Of 
course, being an American railroad conductor, he 


was an impoi-tant personage; l/eiice his familiarity 
with Macplierson on short acq^intance was quite 
excusable—indeed, it showetf much good-will, 
not to say condescension, on the part of the 
conductor. 

When the train came to a stand-still, Arthmf 
Maepherson sivung himself off the rear platform 
of the lear car, wliile the haggage-inasler roughly 
tossed lii« modest trunk from the baggage car 
into the long coarse grass at the side of the 
track. 

If you, reader,*have never travelled beyond 
the confines of Great Britain, where great rail¬ 
ways always boast of uu ‘up* and a ‘down* 
line; where city stations arc generally well 
appointed and olttiiues palatial; where country 
way-stations are *jften prim and picturesque and 
generally neat and tidy ; where passengers step 
horn the cars to eonveiiiently laised platforms; 
where the I’oad-bed is neatly enclosed on both 
bides by hedgerows and fences, aud where roads 
are cros'.cd by biidges, or at least are guarded by 
gates—if you have never journeyed in the Far 
West of the great American continent, you will 
find it lUfficult to imagine the stem reality of a 
wild unjiini,lud railroad. It’s O for Yankee cars ! 
—but alas for Western ‘depots!’ You can travel 
in a palace, but buy your ticket and wait for 
the train in a hut or under the ‘ blue vault.’ 

Maepherson had travelled much : he had been a 
railroad niuu, on and off, ever since he left school; 
but this was the first time iu liis life that he 
had Iclt bcwild(‘red by a kmusc of utter loneliness 
and isolation. licaviug his trunk to take care of 
itbclt iu the long grass whither the gentle baggage¬ 
man hud tossed it, he stood with his hands in his 
pock(‘t*j in the middle of the single wee<l-grown 
track juid watched the tram as it gradually faded 
into the distance. There was nolliing to inter¬ 
cept lus vision, aud it was nearly fifteen minutes 
before the express appeared to be an infinitesimal 
speck which filially blended with the western 
horizon. Then he. tiii-ncd slowly about. He 
faced tlie south, the east, and the north by turns: 
tiiere was no difference. It was appai'ently bound- 
lass prairie, a seemingly interminable stretch of 
coarse grass and sage brusli, spanned by the single 
track of the railroad like a narrow iron ribbon; 
with not a vestige of u tree, a house, a barn, or a 
living soul to relieve the intense monotony of the 
scene. In every direction he could see as far as 
where, on the distant horizon, the sky blended 
witii the prairie. 

So intent was Maepherson upon trying, to 
discover somebody or something which he migh^ 
consider neighbourly, or so enrapt was he in liis 
own thoughts, that he failed to notice the station 
itself. He was awakened from his reverie by a 
harbh voice. 

‘Ah, tbcic, stiangcr! Kinder think yo’d struck 
the wrong place.’ 

Tmniiig quickly, he beheld a tall lank figure, 
with unshaven face and long hair, clad in a red 
flannel shirt, a big slouchy hat, and blue jean 
pantaloons—the entl of the last-named garment 
being tucked "away in heavy top boots sadly in 
need of blacking. This very crude specimen or 
a man, still young, was standing in the doorway 
of a one-story frame shanty about fifteen feet by 
ten, set half-a-dozen yards to the north of the 
track. The solitary telegraph wire, which was 
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carried across tlie'plains on rough posts much 
shorter tlian tel^BBiph posts usually are, made a 
dip near the cabin, to the roof of which it was 
fastened by a couple of insulators. This fact, and 
a small white board on which was painted in 
1)lack letters, ‘C. 1008, S. 1400’ (the distance in 
miles from Chicago and Sacramento respectively), 
satibfi^ Macplierson that he was undoubtedly 
at 44-mile station ; so he rei)lied : ‘ No, there’s 
no mistake. I was merely trying to think if 
I had ever been a more Goc][-forsaken spot.—I 
suppose you’re tlic man I’ve come to relieve?’ 

‘Ararat (call it Hatty) Sykes, agent an’ oper¬ 
ator, 44-iiiilc, Nebraska !—I’m tUet same man, 
pardner. By thunder, yo ’re jest right ’bout this 
couRamed hole ! I’m told it’s the lonesomest place 
on the road ’twixt Chicagy an’ Frisco. Lonesome 
ain’t no word fur it 1 am’t seen a blessed soul, 
not even a tramp, round these yere diggins sence 
I came here five weeks ago. ’Nuther week 'ud 
hev sent me clean daft. Fair an’ squar*, 1 think 
a couple uv days more ’ud hev seen mo a-juTiii)in’ 
underneath a freight-train, to I'aist* my sperj'its 
an’ a leetlc eicitemejit Dunno how yo’re goin’ 
ter etan’ it, fur yer look like a city rooster. 3 
know it’s niortm mean : but I’m so etarnally 
clad to git away myself, 1 can’t feel half as sorry 
fur yer os I’d orter. Let’s git yore baggage 
insida’ As they tackled Maepherson’s trunk 
’between them, the outgoing agent continued : 
‘Ver see, I’d orter be used ter this yer sort o’ 
thing. My home’s up ther ter Constantinople, 
which, as yer may know, ain't any grt>at shakes 
uv a city. Was born cm the plains afore iver 
thcr was a railroad—never been euvst uv Omaha. 
Got tired o’ chasin’ cattle, an’ learned telegraphin’ 
’bout a year ago; but ef I can’t git a bettijr show 
at a job than agent at 41-niilp, 1 ’m a-goin’ ‘back 
ter cattle-raisin’.—No, ther ain’t very much to 
do here, thet’s the worst uv it A feller ha.> got 
ter hang over the ticker from 2 a.m. to six p.m., 
jest i% ca^c he’s wanted. Ther’s no reg’l.ir trains 
passes here after six in the -evenin’ ’til the fiver 
fur the east goes by at two in the morniu’. She 
passes the Pacific Express (thet’s the tiuin yer 
jest got off) at Constautinoplo. Them’s tlie only 
passengers. Ther’s four reg’lar freights durin’ 
the day ; sometimes tliey stops fur telegraph 
orders, mostly they don’t. Thcr ’a a switch 
[siding], as yer see, but it ’a niver been used seiicc 
1 ’ve been here.’ 

By this time they had entered ‘the depot,’ 
which Maephorson proceeded to investigate. The 
‘office’in which Muepherson found himself was 
a rather shabby room about ten feet Sfpiare, its 
only recornmoudation being that it was well 
lighted. There was a window to tlie south, facing 
the track, and windows looking east and west. 
Underneath the south window was u rougii table, 
upon which stood a telegraph instrument, which 
clicked and rattled inccbsantly. Before tlio table 
iras ^ a wooden chair of the kitchen furniture ^ 
'^cies} and seated in that chair, with his hand ‘ 
on ^ ‘ticker,’ the operator could, from the' 
wmdows to his right and left, see any trains 
winch aught be approaching. 

•; Jt slwuld be understood that, the railroad bein" 

ein^ traift: used by trams going in botG 
dicedtion^ much telegrapliing was necessary to 
safe running of the trains. Indeed 
it waa flierely for tefegraphic puiiwses that the 


station at 44-inile was maintained, and 
all trains stopped for ‘orders,’ as a precautioo|B7' 
measuie, though only on special occasions wmb 
trains held on the switch. Most of the ‘passing** 
took place at New Constantinople. There was a 
large railroad clock over the south winilow ; and 
back by the wall was a small cook-stove, rather 
dilapidated, and decidedly greasy. ] 

‘Yo’U hev ter cook fur yt*i>elf, pard, when ; 

! yo ’vc got anythin’ ter cook. Howiver, tliey ’re ■ 
pretty good up ter ’Stan’ople fur Ihet. Jest wire- 
' yore order ter the operator up thcr; an’ it ’ll 
mostly come by next train. Yer settle with ’em. 
pay-day, which don’t travel this way \ery often. 

I’m a pretty good cook myself by this time; had ' 
lots uv chance ter practyse.’ 

A very small combination china closet and 
pantry completed the furniture propi^r, though 
hanging on one side of the room was a map of the 
C. K. ^t. & P. Hailroad ; wliile on the other wall 
were suspended two or three coloured lanterns and 
some dirty train-flags. I’absing through a doorway, 
quite imioceiit of aiiytliing like a door, Macplierson 
tried to gain access to the ‘ furnished room ’ which 
the Buperintendent had spoken to him about. It , 
was iiiileed liirnisbcd—with an old-fa'liioncd 
truckle-bed; but, as the bed was about lour feet 
six inches wide au<I the room only live fei‘t deep, 
by the time Macidieison’s shins struck the bed¬ 
side at the firot step forward, his ciniosily in 
that <HiTClion was speedily satisfied. Tiiere was 
no window to the ‘ furnidied room.’ 

‘The be-ewty of this 3 'ere place is, yo’ve mostly 
got plenty o’ good siuiiig WMter, light handy fur 
wa‘‘hni’ an’ fur dunkin’and as he spoke, Hatty 
Sykes led the w'ay to the spiing, a short distance 
up the switch. 

The first day passed pretty W(dl foi* tlie new . 
agent. After learning liis duties in detail, Mac I 
! passed the tune Jii conversation with Itatlv, which j 
was a godbcml to tlie forlorn Constantinopolitan, 
while Mac was inucli amused with the IVesleru’s 
original style. At two a.m. ue.\t morning, Hatty 
Sykes bade Maepliersou ‘lurewell,’ and boanlod 
tlie ea-t-hoLiud tiain, carrying with him a cash 
order lor Sunday supplies. 

The second day waned slowly enough for Mac- 
pherson ; but on the third morning came a supply 
of hoards, carpenter’s tools, jiamt, luicasy-elmir, and 
a new logout of c^tokiiig iitmiisils, to say nothing 
of a variety of stores in the w'uy of edibles and 
drinkables. 

‘ i’ve made up iny mind that the best thing 
fur me to do is to live alone; but that is no 
reason why I should not be as comfoi table as- 
circumstances will permit. Anyway, the depot 
limy as w’ell be sweet, clean, and weatherpmof.’ 

So, for the next few days the new agent wt» 
buhy enough repairing and painting the shanty 
inside and out. He also used a broom and 
hcrubbing-brusli to good puiqiose, until all trace 
of the genus Syke« Ojiad predec(!Ssors wits washed 
or painted out. Ana when all this W’as done, 
and the cosy-chair placed in the ‘office,’ w'hilo a 
few really good hooka filled a shelf which Mhc 
fixed up, the place did not look ‘ half-bad,’ as he 
himself expressed it 

Yes, it was a veiy queer tiling for a man lik© 
Arthur Macplierson—a man who, although' 
a scholar or of ‘blue blood,’ was evidently Well 
educated and raliucd—to bury himself in aa- 
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6ut-of-the-way telegraph ctfhin on the plains. 
He doubtless had reasons, which to himself were 
satisfactory, and at anyrate the fact remains that 
he was now agent and operator at 44-mile, whei-e 
he proposed to stay. He was a conscientious man, 
this Macpheison, and applied himself to his duties 
just as faithiully as if he had been m cliarge of 
an important junction with a dozen clerks under 
him ; but still ho had many hours ouch day with 
‘nothing to do.’ He got plenty of old newspapers 
from the trainmen, and he occasionally added a 
new book to his little library. He read much 
and thought more, but the tune often uoixi away 
very slowly. 


Lu; KTiio rsp: la mps. 

Shelley says, ‘Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is;’ yet fire and light have always been 
invested n itli celestial attributes, and lamp ie''ti- 
vals liave been cf)minou to all nations. Various 
e.xpedieiit.-. liave been used lor iliasing away dark¬ 
ness—torclicf', llunibeaiLv, iinkt^, lamjv, and candles 
being among the number. Pluiubeaux and links 
lm\e disap])eared ; the toich still lingers among 
the Lapi'S to lighten tlie gloom (if arctic wintorn ; 
wlule no '-mall Jiigcnuitv has been e.\peiidcd in 
bunging lamps and caudles, suitable lor domestic 
purpo.se-, to then* pre-.ent blale of development. 

From tin' l:arlu'^t limes, fire Las been used its a 
signal or as a sign of rejoiiiiig; but at what 
jieriod it was brought into ]‘l.iy, on the low sliores 
of Kgvjit, as a guide to tlie sailor, i» unknown. 
J'Voin the piti h-jiut hung on a pole, or the lire 
blazing in a (haulier, to the electric arc lamp with 
its ]>ower oi twelve thousand c.iiulles, is a long 
step ; and this lepreseiits the effoits of lighthouse 
cngineerfi for two thousand yeai-s to devise the 
best light to guide the mariner (luring the dark¬ 
ness of the night to the haven where he would 
he. Xow', wdiat are bome ol tlio steps through 
which lighthouse dbuinuatiou has ])assed to hiiiig 
it to ib present state ot perfection? As is well 
known, tin* earliest lighthouses .showed tlie. un¬ 
certain light given by burning lullots of wood 
or coal in an op('n grate ; and such hglitliouscs 
existed in Scotland till IHfb, in Fiigland till 
and at the Baltic till 184<>. Tlie.se lights continu¬ 
ally varied in appearance, now' shooting up in 
llaiue, or giving out dom-e volumes ot smoke, 
according to tin* ever-changing moods ot the 
weather; and often, in tlie sailor’.s greatest need, 
the flames were blown away from him, tlie fire 
often kindling only on the leeward side. Tlie 
huge bonfires required three men to attend them, 
and were not only expensive to maintain—some 
of them consuming four hundred tons of coal 
yearly—but w'ere liable to be mistaken for lights 
on shore, wrecks happening in coiisecjiieuce. The 
first improvement was made when the fire was 
partially enclosed, a glazed fiame being placed 
in fixint; but this gave rise to the use oi bellow's 
to keep the bonfire ablaze, the attendants being 
eipo.sed to all the changc-s of tlie w'eather. 

Lamps were long used for dome.stic purposes 
Iwfore they found their way into coast illumina¬ 
tion. The best domestic lamjis, ]iowe\^*r, had 
torch-like wicks made of a skem of cotton ; and 
j^they did _ not give much light, evolved plenty 
01 smoke; it being the duty of a slave in ohh'ii 
days to go round the rooms in the morning to 


wdpe oflf soot left on pictures and statues. Oil 
was used for lighthouse purposes af the end of 
the sixteenth century; but liquid fuel often gave 
way to candles of tallow or wax, and this led to 
their adoption in coast illumination. SmeatonV 
famous tower on the Kddystone rock wa.s cro^vned 
with twenty-four tollow-candles, five of them 
weighing two pounds. The candles needed snuff¬ 
ing every half-hour; and it was w'hen the keepers 
ot liiidyerd’a lighthouse w'cnt to do this, that they 
tonnd the lanteni in flames ; and in a short time, 
the tow’er, which was mainly of timber, met with 
a fate from which its position seemed exempt— 
destruction rapid and complete by fire. It was at 
the same lighthousi^ that the keepers, after a long 
spell of bud weather, w'hen no provisions could 
be lamh^d, were reduced to the necessity of eating 
the eandlea. The feeble glimmer of these candle- 
illuminated lighthouses could only be of use to 
vessels creeping along the const, and would ill I 
iiK^et the ivquireinciiLs of modern steam-naviga¬ 
tion, when passages need to be made w'ith almost- 
the regularity ol traiii-.'servico on land. 

Almost every kind of oil has been used as fuel 
in liglilliouse lamps. Ordinary whale-oil was 
burned in lamps having wicks made of a hank of 
cotton, such us wore common until the days of 
parafliniii Ihc poorest lisherman’s cottage. Sperm- 
oil began to he used about the end ol last century, i 
and w'as coiitmuod till about forty years ago, i 
when it was .''Ujiplcmcntcd by colza, which had | 
(l(*c,ide(l a(hant;igfs over sperm : its intensity was 
slightly greater; it romaimid fluid at a tempera¬ 
ture when sperm tliickened; its flame was steadier, 
causing lower breakages of the glasses ; and above 
all, it w'lH only lialf the cost. Olive oil is still j 
tlie fiiel in many lighthouses ; but it does not i 
give* good results in burners having concentric 
(one witliiii the otlier) wicks. In Indian lights, 
cocoa-nut oil is mod for all orders of lamps with 
satisfactory result>. So far as British lighthouses 
are concerned, pai'aflin has supplanted all other 
oils, as, wliou burned in the Doty and other lamps, 
it has very great advuntage.s over colza : its flame 
has more luminous inten‘?ity, the lamps are easily 
managed, and tlie co.’^t is only about a sixth that 
ot coi/a. The saving by its use in the Scottish 
eoa‘‘t lighthouses is upwards of three thousand 
pounds yi'urly. 

Many are the modifications which have been 
gradually introduced in liglitliouse burners, from 
tlie tin lamp with two or more spouts, each 
w'lth a skein oi cotton, to the large concentric- 
wick lamps having from 1111*06 to eight wicks. 
The llat-wick burner, though an advance on 
th(' hank of cotton, did not give good results; 
and it was not until tow'ards the end of last 
century, wlien Toulere and Argand devised the 
cylindrical wick-burner, W'hich admitted a current 
of air inside the flame, and secured more peHect 
combustion, that lamps w'ere made suitable for 
lighthouses. Accustomed as we now are to lamfis 
on the Argand principle, we can scwxely realise 
till*, distinct advance towards perfect combustion 
which was then made; and the simple accidental 
placing of the broken neck of a flask over the 
flame led to Argand’s burner being brought nearly 
to a state of peiTectiou. Teul^rec commned the 
cylindrical wick-bumer with reflectors of an im¬ 
proved form ; and this led to the use of perfectly 
formed reflectors of silvered copper in lighthouses; 
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and they still exist in some of the best coast- 
lights, the only difference being, that with porafSn 
the initial power hns been raised from twelve to 
twenty-three candles; and as each reflector sends 
.forth a sheaf of rays equal to three hundred and 
flity times the unassisted flame, when there are, 
as in some towers, twenty-four reflectors, the 
resulting beam is one of great power. The cost of 
the paraffin for buch & lighthouse is only about 
thirty-six pounds a year, whil(», if colza were 
u^d, it would be six times that amount 

Argand burners about one inch in diamotc*r 
are well suited for reflectors ; but when Fresnel 
solved the problem <if using lenses for liglit- 
})ouses, it was necessary to have a central fltime 
of giH^at power. Taking advantigt; of Rumford’s 
idea of having a burner composed of concentric 
wicke, Fresnel aiul Arago set to uork to devise 
a lamp which would give a pure and intense 
flame j and they succeeded in conbinulin" a burner 
having four concentric wicks, the inner bcu'ng one 
inch, and the outer about three and a half inches 
in diameter. In addition to the glass chimney, 
which is contracted at a certain height above the 
top of the burner, bO as lo project a cuiTont ol 
air against the flume, there is a metal chimney, 
into which the upi)er end of the lamp-glass 
enters. This increases llie diaiight and whit(ms 
the flame, which is equal to two huinlred and 
sixty standard candles with colza oil, the size of 
the flame being about three ainl a half inches in 
breadth by four inches in height Tliis powerful 
flame developed great heat; ami f\irceVf> device 
was resorted to, of causing a flou ot oil over the 
burner, to keep it cool, the surplun rmining baek 
into the cistern. Without this overflow, the uicks 
would soon be charred and the buriu*f destroyed. 
With paraflin as the fuel, the* fluid m not allawed 
to rise beyond a certain height in tlie wick ca«e<. 
The introducti«m of paraflin as an illiiminant in 
lighthouses has led to an increase in the size of 
the buruei*s, which, on the score of expense, was 
scarcely admi'-sible when sjierm or col/a oil wab 
the fuel. The flames developed in the paraffin 
burners vary in power from twenty-tliree candles 
in the singic-wick to over nine hundred can<lle^ 
in the seven-wick conccntiic lamp. Such powci- 
ful flames were unknown a few years ago; an<l 
the limit to the increase in size depends on 
the apparatus, which cannot be much enlargctl 
without increasing the size of tlie lowers and 
lantern**. 

Gas wa^ used for lighthou-i*R about seventv 
yeai*s ago; and fur harbour lights it has been 
very lai*gely employed with satisfactory result-, 
either in ordinary jets or in Argand burners. 
Mr Wigham of Dublin devised gas-burners bonie , 
ycai-s ago, and has pei’bibtently advocated their ! 
use, combiiusil with apparatus arranged in bifonn, j 
triform, or quadrifurm—that is, the centi’al parts j 
of dioptric apparatus placed one above the other; i 
t^se oiwners have rings of jots varying from j 
twenty-eight to one hundred and eight in number, j 
the diameter of the rings varying from four to j 
elfvi»<jfthd a half inches; and the power of the ^ 
flomMsjtaries fi*om two hundred and fifty to two ; 

three hundred standard candlea In I 
Iral&itd, eight lighthouses u.se gas; m England, I 
One; «ad Scc^land has one—-Ailsa Craig—in 1 
whkli gas made from paraflin is employed. | 

A 'T»iT iweful application of gas for beacons ' 


i and buoys is the compressed mineral oil-gas of 
I Pintsch, so succc-Rsfully used at the Clyde, at the 
entrance to the Thames, the Mersey, Suez Canal, 
and other places. The gas is znado from crude 
I paraffin, and has a high illuminating power 
(forty-five candle.®), and it costs from eight to 
eleven shillings a thousand feet, which is con¬ 
siderably more expciibive than coal-gas; but it is 
more suitable for compression. The gas is com¬ 
pressed into holders at a pre.ssuve of one hundred 
and fifty poiiuds on the pquaro inch, and taken 
to charge the buoys. The light on the buoys , 
bums continuously night and day till the gas is 
exhausted ; and its burning is controlled by an 
automatic regulator, and the flame is protected 
by a lantern and small dioptric apparatus. The 
I’lntsch system i.s certain to be fuiilier extended, 
not only tor coast illumination, but specially in 
rivers and estunries, whereby beacons and buoys 
will be made as u.seful by night as they are by 
day. 

The most intense light }et used for light¬ 
houses is tlie electric arc hmin, the current 
being generated by De Mei iten’.s alternate-current 
magncto-electric inacliines, driven by powerful 
engines ; the initial power of the arc with carbons 
an inch and a hall dianieler being twelve thou¬ 
sand candles. But us the cost of providing the 
necessary apparatus and maintaining the liglit is 
great, elci’.tricity has only been used at a few 
stations in Eiighmd and Fj-ance ; and the Isle 
of May i.s the only e.xainple in Scotland. (The 
beam ot light sIkavu to the mariners from the 
Isle ot May ligh*!»o'iJ is equal to about three 
nnllinu caudl<or ihseo luindred time*, more 
int(*nse. than that of the ohl oil-light.) The 
French government coiitcinplute an expenditure 
of two hundred and eighty thousaml pounds, 
«j)ivad over a period ot ten years, principally 
in inistaUmg electric lights ; and tins work has 
already been begun. For imjiortant landfalls 
made by oversea vessels, the electric light, owing 
to it.s exjinnse, is alone ailmissible. For all tlie 
purposes oi the sailor, the inten*»e beams shown 
ironi fir.-*t-order lighthouses arc probably suflioieiit, 
as even the electiic light la quenched during 
den.se fog, and it hccomes a (lucstion when light 
must give way to sound. Although it has been 
pro\e<l beyond question th.it the electric, liglit 
has the gi’catest penetrative power in fog, no 
light which man m likely to devise will be able 
to pierce very ileiiso fog, as the sun itself then 
ceases to be visible. Sound-signals are gradually 
being introduced at salient points of the coast, and 
the difficulty in extending them is mainly one 
of finance. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PUNJAUR 

The Honourable East India Company’s w’ar- 
steamcr Punjav^t lay idly at her moorings in the 
port of Aden. Aden is always a hot place, but on 
this particular afternoon tlie heat was intense, to 
a degree surpassing the experience of the most 
seasoned hands on board. The sun’s perpendicular 
rays not only ‘illumined the depths of the sea,’ 
but actually liquefied the pitch in the seams of t^e 
deck in spite of the awning. If it was hot Sa* 
deck, it was unbearable below, and nearly all the 
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oncers were to be seen lounging about, leaning 
over the bulwarks and longing for tbe evening 
breeze. Those of tbe European sailors who were 
not on liberty ashore followed the example of 
their superiors ; while the native marines and the 
Lascar portion of the crew idly disported them¬ 
selves in the very airiest of undress costumes. 
Even the Somali firemen and stokers, usually 
supposed to be os impervious to heat as so many 
salamanders, did not seem much inclined for 
exertion, and smoked their gurgling hubble- 
bubbles with an air of I’esignatiou rather than 
enjoyment. Any stranger boarding the Puujauh 
might have thought she was manned fore and 
aft by lotus-eaters. But a seaman, glancing either 
at the crow or the vessel, would have come to a 
different conclusion. The snowy whiteness of the 
decks, the glittering arms in the racks, the care¬ 
fully bronzed guns, the manner in which every 
visible bit of metal was polished to the highest 
possible pitch of brightness, and the indescribable 
air of tautness and trimness which pervaded the 
whole ship, showed her to be not only a man-of- 
war, but one on board whicli strict discipline was 
kept. 

Tlic Pi'.njauh was one of the* cruisers ol tbe 
Indian navy, kept up by the Company for the 
suppresMon of piracy and to check the slave- 
trade. She wa.s a line vessel of her c]as«, four 
hundred and fifty tons burdtui, leak-built and 
copper-bottomed, a paddle steamer, two-mu'^ted, 
and rigged as a iorc-and-aft schooner. She carried 
six long eigbieens of a side, had a tlmty-two- 

S ound stern-ehaoev, and a nint'-pounder swivel on 
er forecastle. In addition to her complement of 
odicers, wlio were all English gentlemen, she had 
a crew of thirty-six British bluc-jackets, forty of 
the best l.ascars to be found in Bombay, and fifty 
native iiiunne'^. Suddenly, a midsliijmian tripped 
up to the orticer of the watch, toiuhcd hia cap, 
and reported: ‘Captain’s gig coming oil, sii.’ The 
lieutenant, looking sliorew urds, saw the gig, gave 
the necessary orders; the side was piped ; and 
Captain Frank Balias, commanding tlio Pinijauh^ 
came on board, the marine guard presenting arms 
as he passed the gangway. Tlie captain, a portly 
bronzed gentleman of about forty, returning tlie 
salute of his ofiicers, said briefly : ‘Sailing orders 
for to-morrow, gentlemen,’ and made a sign to the 
first-licutcnant to follow him to his cabin. 

‘ Look bei*e, Browiibon,’ lie &aid when they were 
both seated. ‘ 1 have just received orders to cruise 
in the direction of Zanzibar to tiy and intercept 
five large Arab dhows laden with slaves, whicli, 
from infonnation which has reached the Bombay 
government and been forwarded here, aioi about to 
try and land their cargo at that place. Moreover, 
I am to keep a lookout for a su.'^picious barque 
which sometimes shows Portuguese colours, and at 
other's flics the stars and stripes. She is supposed 
to have no right to either. It is known that she 
has made a raid on the territory of our ally the 
Imaum of Muscat and kidnapped somq^ of his 
people. ^ In fact, the government nave good bounds 
believing her to be not only mixed up in 
ifie “black-ivory” trade, but to bo nothing short 
of a pirate. She is said to be heavily aimed ; but 


I daresay we shall give a good account of her if 
•we meet. You will oblige me by sending a party 
on shore at gun-fire to collect such of the liberty- 
men as may not come on board to-night Yon 
will say nothing, even to the officers, of our desti-^ 
nation till we ore out of port We get under way 
at eleven a,m.’ 

‘Sailing orders !’ was the cry joyfully repeated 
throughout the ship. All hands were delighted. 
To be sure they did not know where they were 
going, but they knew they were leaving Aden, 
and that knowledge alone was sufficient to cause 
delight. All were on board early next morning, 
and at the appointed hour the steamer slipped her 
cable and put to sea. The vessel’s destination was 
then made known, the captain’s only object in 
keeping it secret having been to pi-cvcnt its being 
in any way divulged on shoiv, a-^ the Hlavc-trarlers 
hud mysterious ways of obtaining information, 
and kept corrc'-pondents and spies in every 
port. 

The steamer wa?. not many days iu arriving at 
her cruising-ground, when the captain ordered the 
fii’cs to be kept ns low as possible without 
extinction, in order to show so little smoke as 
to be almost iin ii-ible at a distance, while every¬ 
thing was kept iu readiness to get up steam at a 
moment’s notice. One evening, just before sunset, 
the dhows were de.scrifd from tlie top by a lynx- 
e\ed Lascar lookout-man. The captain, ti’Usting 
to the darkness of the night, took measures to cut 
tlicm off from the laud. Tliesc illiows are large 
tiirce-masted NesseK, lateen-rigged, and besides the 
space allowed for the slaves, who are bundled 
together in a manner too shocking for description, 
liave amjdc room fur a crew ot some eighty men 
each, and all armed to the tectli. Tlie dhows 
carrieil guns; and their Arab crew.s when they 
could not get aivay, fought as dc.'jperately as men 
will fight under the influence of two of the most 
poiveriul incenlive.‘5 to human action—avarice and 
fanaticism. 

When the first glimmer of dawn broke, tlie 
Pnnjauh w'us within half a mile of the slave fleet, 
and between them and the ►liore, which w'as about 
two miles off. The slavers had seen the steamer 
but indistinctly; and as tlie guns and hammock- 
m-ttings had been carelully covered w'itli tarpau¬ 
lins, and she carried no pennant or sliowed any 
bunting but the ‘jack,’ they liad taken her for a 
passenger steamer. They were quite taken by 
surprise when the Ooiiqiany’s ensign, with ite 
rampant lion, ran up to the masthead, the drum 
beat to quarters, and in an iii-^tant they beheld 
decks cleared for action, the guns manned, and 
the marines under arms, while Captain Dallas 
through his trumpet liailed the foremost from 
tlie bridge with: ‘What dhow is that? Where 
fiom, and wdiero bound 1 Heave to, or I’ll sink 
you!’ 

The foremost dhow struck her sails, and the 
Bcis or Arab skipper invited the captain to send*^ 
boat on board; but he was too wary a hand. His 
experienced eye had noticed the crowds of men 
on board her, though they concealed themselves 
to tbe best of their ability. Captain Dallas had 
board of cold shot being thrown into boats as they 
ran alongside, and had no intention of having one 
of his stove in and risking the lives of her crew. 
He ordered his starboard br(»dside to be bi^ought 
to beoi', and directing his men to fire at the j 
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Pismn", 80 as not to injure the wretcUcU slaves, he 
save the word to fire, and had the satisfaction of* 
seeing the dhow’s foremast go by the board. The 
slavers now threw off their mask, and answered 
with four long guns, whicli killed one sailor and 
’wounded three of the Bombay marines. 

The other dliows rapidly closed in, with the 
intontiou of encircling the PunjauOi each opening 
fire as it came n ithin range. The cruiser, how¬ 
ever, now had her steam up; and by skilful 
handling of lus vessel and good gunnery, Oapfiiin 
Pallas managed to inflict sufficient damugc on the 
rigging of eacli of the slaviu's as effectually to 
prevent their getting away until he should be 
able, instead of risking his boats, to get alongside 
each in tuin, compel it to eurrender, and free 
the slaves. Indeed, he was not a little surprised 
at their showing Cglit at all, as it was unusual for 
craft of that class to do so it they could possibly 
help it By separating, most of them at least 
could have got away in difl'erent directions. 

The mystery, however, wa? soon to be solved, 
for a large bai-quc shot from behind a hcatUand 
of the coast Telescopic examination instantly 
showed that she answered the d(*«cription of the 
vessel they were to search for, that she Hew the 
Porjjugue&c carried fai' too many men for 
any peaceful trader, and was indeed more heavily : 
armed than the Punjauh. She meant fighting, 
too, for, as she approached, the Portuguese ensign 
was lowered and the hideous black Hag was run 
up, revealing her true character. Captain Pallas 
at once loft the cripjilcd dhows, knowing they 
could not repair damages and get away for some 
time, and moved to meet his new’ antagonist 
The ship’s company, sailors, Lascar-, and native 
marines, mustered after their several manners as 
they neared the foe. The pirates fired a tiroad- 
side as they appixiached, but too high, the only 
great damage done being to the funnel, about a 
foot and a half of wliich was shot away. The 
Ptmjaub returned the fire w’ith more ellect, tin; 
eighteen-pounders sending their shot crashing 
through tlie enemy’s bulw’arks, the splinters of 
which made feariul havoc on her crowded decks; 
while one fi’om the thirty-two-pound chaser, 
w’hich had been slewed round so as to bring it to 
bear, tore right through the stern cabin, knocking 
two of her ports into one. 

As the vessels closed, broadside after broadside 
was exchanged; and Captain Pallas, seeing that 
her metal was heavy, determined on boarding. 
The Pimjauh steered close alongside the barque, 
and having grappled her, the fii'st-licutenant, witli 
two-thirds of tbe seamen and marines, boarded. 
On peaching her decks they met wdth deter¬ 
mined opposition from about os tierce a set of 
desperadoes as were ever banded together for 
nurposce of crime. Renegade Portuguese, savage 
Malays, lithe, ci'uel-looking Manila men, and 
Chinese, all alike fought desperately, for they knew 
they fought with halters round their necks. 
•But they fought in vain. No men ever yet could 
etmid against British sailors at sea. The Las¬ 
cars emulated the valour of their shipmates; 

as f£ff the men of tire Bombay Marine Bat- 
tali^ tVy were sepoys—that is as much as to 
.m.taiey Shared as well as thoir European cou- 
Steady courage and perfect discipline 
pMtaiM over mere desperation ; and in spite of 
thft ffiToeity with which they struggled, 


the motley crow of the pirate began to give wajr 
before the cruiser’s people. Their captain was cut 
down by Mr Brownson, the first-lieutenant; and 
his men dropped fast liefore the vollej^ of the i 
marines; while the cutlasses and boarding-pikes 
of the seamen and Lascars did deadly work. Part 
of tlie pirate crew ran below, where a couple of 
their own guns, loaded with grape and pointed 
down the hatchways, soon compelled them to 
surrender. The remainder barricaded themselves 
in the forecastle, but a few volleys reduced them 
also to submission. Mr Brownson, having over¬ 
come the resistance of the pirates, was about to 
haul down the black flag, when a signal from 
(yuptain Dallas warned him not to do so, but to 
get his prisoners into irons without delay. 

One by one they were brought up, shackled, 
and made to lie down. The rca.son of the 
captain's order was 8oc)ii obvious. The Arab 
dhows, though disabled for sailing, ha<l got out 
long sweeps, and were corning to the assistance 
of the barque- As they did so, the cruiser w«as 
cast loose from her late opponent, and yaw’ing, 
so as to get a chance w'ith her long gun, raked 
the nearest from stem to stern with grape. (Ireat 
was the slaughter an<l greater t'tiU tiie consterna¬ 
tion, especially wlicu the f'laMTs saw the black 
(lag fall to the deck of their ally and the British 
Union-jack hoisted in its place. They shouted 
‘ Amaun ! Amaun 1 ’ and waved their turbans in 
token of submission. The .steamer cruised along¬ 
side each in turn, and allowed the slaver crews 
to come on board, having first dropped their arms. 
They w'cre tlicn ironed and placetl in rows on the 
' deck under a guard of marines. Tlie barque w’aa 
j searched throughout, and ample evidence of her 
character loiind. The fettered pirates were placed 
in safe confinement; a nrize crew, under a lieu¬ 
tenant, w'nB put on board, with >u*clcrs for her to 
be got under way to accoinxiany Ihc Punjauh; the 
dead of both vessels were eonimitted to the deep, 
and the wounded to the care of the surgeon and 
his assistants. Then came tlie work of liberating 
the slaves and transferring them to the hold of 
the barque—a tedious and disgu-'^ting business, 
and dangerous withal, as many of the poor 
creatures were frantic from confinement and 
want of water, in n horrible state of filth, and 
so infuriated by Iheir suflering.s that they knew 
not friend from foe. All was, however, at last 
accomplished; and taking the dhows in tow, the 
Pnnjanb skainod into Zanzibar, where the slaver 
crews were landed at their own rcqiu'st, the 
slave-trade not being treated a.s piracy, although 
it ought to i>c. 8he then jiut back to Aden, 
where the dhows were condemned as lawful 
prizes, and sold by public auction. The same 
fate aWMitcd the barque on amval at Bombay, 
where they next proceeded, the slaves being 
liberated and sent back to Africa. The pirates 
I were duly tried, condemned, and executed. 

Thus was the sea freed from a pest and a heavy 
blow struck at the Zanzibar slave-trade. Captain 
Dallas received the thanks of the East India 
Company, and hia gallant ship’s company sooit 
had their pockets lull of biij^ht rupees from 
their pijize-money. It is now many years since 
the date of these captures; the Indian navy is a 
thing of the past, and its services even then 
but little heard of in England ; but many darii» 
exploits w’ere performed under the Company^ 
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flag, and many old sailors can still well remember me the benefit of h rise—a branch deparftnent, 
adtentures very fidmibur to those which occurred under the supervision of an experienced hand, 
during the cruise of the Funjaub in the bygone had more congenial work, although not entire 
days of ‘John Company.* charge. Di*essing counters—under instructions— 

_ _ and occasionally serving customers, I seemed now 

on the road to fortune. 


SYMPATHY WITH SITOP-GIRLS. 


BY ONE OF THEAT. 


The experiences of shop-girls are varied: there 


To have charge of a l.U’ge department, whore * 
I might earn the conlidcnco of customers in my 
ac(pured knowledge, at the same time to gain 
my emplbyera’ lespect in so for that they would 


are those who simidy take ease and never allow value my opinion m hclecling goods for my own 
business to woiTy them ; feueh get through a > car department—such had been the height of my 
or two of eeivict* w'ithout having a care beyond ambition. Truth to tell, I was down-hearted 
punctuality. Tim best {saleswoman, however, is ni.my a <lay. . , 

tho one who ha. bc-u train(!<lto ll.e Lusines-i from , I was promoted to _a 

an early ase, an apprcnt,c,-sh,pot four years hrmK compared with that to wldch 

the period considered necessary to learn, fhe | „,lvan. ed, the hitter being wliat ia 

result depends greatly on tlie girl’s capacity and known in this line ol business as the ‘ laidies’ 
eagemess to li'^e to a higli jdace, and in the Outfitting.’ It was very cxlemive, and in many 
regularity uith which she applies hcTself. ways niiite now to mo. Whon 1 wa^ ottered it, 

My experience if. common, hut lu.iy encourage ^ frankly said I had no desire to bike it, but 
those W'ho aie unacquainted with the way in which ^*7 my bo'-t for a month. I got a few 

many shop-girls begin. Tl.e waiehousemeu of I ‘‘'f ll>« n'Kol} envied honour 

V 1 r.“‘ ^ T 1 of buying my (»w'n sto<k, &c. 1 ]>ut my whole 

tho prosperous town iii heotlaiid where I began and energies into it; and ilt the month's 

my business life an* using nun; they likf' to j piefeiTed this to any other department 

conduct Ihclr e^itahlislmients in a thoroughly syv- warehouse. Having passed through these 

tcmalk slyle. The stafl must he huge all the year stages, I rouped the licnofit ot being kept dow’n 
round. In older to keep up (he number, tliroo .it first. Hrudeory is often (Ije forerunner of 
or four .junior assistants arc put lioliind tht‘ success. 

counter every year. I’hougb youn % smartne.ss of _ Though now far leiuoved from the scene which 

appearauee is greallv studied, and good manneis J’Tt “‘'■‘‘'’11 '^“* 't’f ’'"■h 

, , • T ‘ n M 1 fhat I recall many incident®, the sun«hmo of 

and t.ut are indispensable. 1 eiy small salai-Ks fri^nOahip and eo-operation being very bright 


are given bj way ol (ncouiagcunent. 


in my inemoiy. Many voung ladies at home 


"With (lie view of being tiained fur a .sales- have little or no Mmj>atliy with the ‘common 
woman, 1 apjdied in answer to (he adveitisement .slioji-giids,’ as they often teini them. When 
for a ‘Smalt Mi*ssape (Juh’ Few' pciwMis know they Tlo bo, (hey forget that to htand ten hours 
how interesting tliat announcement is to tliirty or a day, having to appear pleasant no matter liow 
forty gills .just obi enough to work and anxious fidgety the pun baser mav be, docs not always 
to get a beginning in a respectable shop. Having < oiue nuturally to those behind the eounter. in 
the advantage ol a kind friend to u.se her infiu- m.my catcB tlioy are girls suited to a higher 
(lice, I-was tiio siuccssful applicant. Then began sphere, but, through force of circumstances, have 
my business life. Two yeaii>* drudgery, cair^ing been obliged to go early into tlie world. Many 
ptircels, delivering circulars, account®, iVe.; out in of these shop-girls have attended private classes 
all kinds ot weather ; yet very lia]»py. Ko re- for sclf-imi>rovement, so that they may acquit 


eponsibility, tlu' lieavt keeps liglit. 


theni«elves properly f-Iiould loitune favour them 


Tlii'u came (he time for promotion: the choice with a slop higher in lile. Consideration is a 
of throe depaitments—die.ssmaking, luilhneiy, tiling they Boldom get cither from the public or 
or tlie counter. IbUher donbliul of my abilities, (heir eimiloyers. Allowing that he is a model 

^ i„.4. ....1 T>_ .i-./i_.* 1*1 __/..i i.:_ _ _ 


1 timidly said the last-named. Ry way of pie- einployci*, he is very careful of his own interest, 
paration for it, or witli the intention of seeing and can allbrd to he plea®<iiit w’hen business is 
the cajiabilitics of Uie future saleswoman, the firm brisk and all the tedious demands of hia lady- 
approved of putting me—a.s they had done many customers absorb the attention of his assistants, 
others—into th'» cash-desk—to give out change, But there are some months when pleasant actions 
count the cash, and attend to all the ready-money would bo more effectual than words—say, from 
tranRactions. A competent book-keeper being kept, January till the end of April. Few of the shops 
1 had compai*atively little charge. In this posi- in the north of Scotland ore sufficiently heated for 
tion I Rpent two happy years. My next step the cold weather and easterly winds which are 
was wilhthe prospect of being initiated into the keenly felt there. Many of the shop-assistants 
way of speaking to tho public over the counter, suffer from the bad effects of chills, wnich while 
keeping the stock, and packing parcels—the last standing at their posts are unavoidable. A dravmhU 
being the lively (luty allotted to me, along with is more injurious than open air. A comfortable 
dusting and waiting on a senior hand. To my dresaing-room, with a nre lighted in wintry 
idea then, a year spent in this fashion was not weather, would be a great boon to shop-girls, 
edifying. Dusting, jiacking, bringing things from where they could change wet boots and get them- 


employment. Fortunately, a slight change gave | much needed want. Chains they have got, but 1 
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fear have seldom the pleasure of sitting on them 
^without the di’ead of being found fault with. 

As a class, I admire and feel for them, and 
would suggest that some of the Incly-customers 
wight not assume sucli an overbearing and austere 
air when they visit a draper’s shop. The trouble 
of the saleswoman is only her duty certainly, 
but a smile and word of thanks is never lost; 
in some harassing moments, a gentle kindly word 
would give fre.^h vigour to tljo weary 8hof>*girl. 


ciiAW-risniNa 

One of the least generally known, hut by no 
means the least interesting or exciting forms of 
fishing is that of cray-fiahing, or as it is gene¬ 
rally called in the country-places where this 
spoitis indulged in, craw-fishing. The fresh-water 
lobster or crustacean, known to naturalists as j 
Astaciia Jluviaiilvi^ is a delicate little crustacean 
sometimes olTered for sale in the London West j 
End fishmongers’ shops ; but in spite of its abund- j 
ance in many places, and its use os a tooth-1 
some morsel, it is little known. The crayfish fre-1 
quente English brook sand sti’eams in limestcmt* 
localities where beds of clay occur; in such ^)lace^ 
the watercourses cut deep channels through the 
fields and meadows, winding about in the most 
romantic way; and as they are often overliung 
here and there with hawthorn and bramble, these 
tiny ravines are really lovely in themselves. Along 
the bottom runs the brook—deep and silent liere, 
shallow and babbling there, where it rushes and 
swirls over a stony bed. The banks are pierced 
in many places with the holes of the water-rat and 
the crayfish, t<w the frcsli-wuter lobster retires to 
these holes in the winter, though in the summer 
he seeks the shelter of the stones in the bed 
of the stream. In the autumn, belom the brooks 
are swollen with the rains of winter, and when 
these crustaceans arc in tlicir prime, then is the 
time for craw-fishing; and those who liave enjoyed 
a good evening’s sport, when the autumn moon 
is rising, and the crisp cool air adds vigour 
to one’s frame, are not likely goon to forget the 
pleasure of it 

It was just such an evening as this when wo 
started ofi on our first craw-fishing cxpetlitlon. 
We were well loaded, for we had made up our 
minds for a big haul, as the evening was a good 
one, and wo knew that the * fish ’ were on the 
run, or, in other words, feeding; so we had two 
dozen nets with us. As these nets are rather 
peculiar, a description of them may bo interesting. 
A small iron hoop about a foot in diameter is 
used, and on to this is loosely stretched a small 
net of rather fine mesh; in the centre is a piece 
of string for fastening the bait. Four strings 
arc fixed to the iron hoop, and these arc joined 
tc^ether about three or four icet above the net; 
and to this, again, some twelve feet of stout line. 
^ the iron hoop is n heavy one, in order to sink 
Tapidly, a couple of dozen of such nets are a good 
weight to carry. Our bait consisted of two or 
three pounds of bullock’s liver, which is the 
killing bait for crawfish, probably because they 
seldom cet it in the natural course of things; 
as t>oiisa shi^ps are the favourite food of some 
irf our fresh-water fishes, and as salmon are partial 
to feftthem and gilt wire because they are some- 
WnHka what thefr ever saw before. A large 




basket lor our spoil, and our pipes and tobacco, 
completed the necessary apparatus for the evenings 
sport, not forgetting, however, a newspaper, the 
use of which will be seen. 

The stretch of brook wc intended to fish was a 
delightfully winding piece about a qnart(*r of a 
mile in length, with a good stony bottom, such 
as crawfish love. The sun was just setting as 
we commenced operations, which consisted in 
baiting the nets by tying on a sninll piece of 
the liver ns firmly as possible. When all the 
nets were baited, they were lowered into the 
middle of the stream, using a forked stick, cut 
from a neighbouring liedge, over which to run 
the string and get the nets well out from the 
bank. A small piece ot the newspaper pegged 
to the ground marked the end of the string. The 
nets having been lowered in tliis way at every 
likely spot, but j^t nearer together than twenty 
or thirty fee^ w^njoy a quiet pipe, and wait to 
let the crawfish have time to get well on the 
nets, though, when they arc strongly on the feed, 
they may be seen to attack the bait as soon as it 
toiic-hcs bottom. It is now almo.st dark, and wore 
it not for the bits of paper, the nets would 
be quite impossible to find As we go to the 
first one and haul it, we see that it is evidently 
going to be a good ni"ht for sport; for, in spite 
of two or three splnslies in the water, showing 
that some of tlie crawfish have slippetl off the 
net, we land nine fine ones; and so on all down 
the brook, sometimes more, sometimes less, but 
no empty nets. We are now Inisy ; for ns soon 
ns llm Ijiie ol nuts is Ijaiiled and put down, 
it is time to begin at the top end again. Lut 
suddenly there is a break ; the fish have ceased 
running, and wc know we may as well pack 
up ; but we have bagged four hundred odd craw¬ 
fish, which is not a b.ul evening’s woik. 

Sometimes, especially in an iinworkcd brook, a 
net will couH‘ 11 ]) literally piled with these crus¬ 
taceans in frantic struggles for the bait Like 
most fish, the crawfisli Jo bo really appreciated 
should be boiled as soon as caught; and a good 
supper on the result of one’s sport is not an un¬ 
pleasant eonclusion to an evening’s craw-fishing. 


s 0 K a. 

lj[LiF4S to the dead are duo, 

R(»es to the quickened breath ; 

Both upon thy bier I strew • 

Thou, who art but mine in death, 

Lilies claim’st, and roses too. 

Nay, tl>e rose alone is thine, 

And the lilies speak for me. 

Blanching solitude is mine, 

Hope deferied, which hoped for thee. 
Far-off hope and joy’s jleeline. 

But the mantling, soft repose, 

Prelude to a bii.L'htcr wakinj^, 

Kndlcss sun when eyes unclose 
In a deathless morrow’s breaking— 

These are thine; these ask the rose. 

Bntnus. 
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AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE. 

Of the various places of auramer resort in the 
United States, Long Branch, which less than a 
quarter of a century ago was an obscure sea¬ 
side village, is at the present time one of tl»e 
most popular in the Union. Owing to various 
circumstances, it has succeeded in outstripping 
many of its elder rivals in the race for public 
favour; and from a mere barren stretch of the 
New Jersey coast, it has by the efforts of a few 
individuals been tramformed into one of the 
most fashionable watering-places of the day. Tlie 
manner in which tins change has been effi'ctcMl 
is illustrative of the energy and enterprise charac¬ 
teristic of Americans. 

Several years ago, a body of capitalists, recog¬ 
nising the natural advaiiUiges of Jjong Branch, 
as possessing a long strehdi of beach of fine 
firm sand well suited for bathing purpose®, deter¬ 
mined to give it the same kind of relation to 
New York as Brighton has to London. The 
syndicate therefore bought a few of the farms 
in the vicinity of the village and proceeded to 
turn them into villa plots. But the difilcuUy 
at firet was to induce people to purchase them. 
By dint, however, of constructing new lines of 
railway, of building large, well-appointed hotels, 
and by systematic and extensive advertising, season 
after season, the speculation began to enjoy a 
fair measure of success. But it was undoubtedly 
a master-stroke of policy W'ben the owners of llie 
property succeeded in inclucing General Grant, 
at that time President of the United States, to 
p^ his summers at Long Branch. This was 
efiected by the simple device of presenting him 
with a handsome villa in the best part of the 
village. As soon os the President was settled in 
his new abode, the 41ite of Washington society 
followed him thither, with a crowd of office- 
seekers from all parts of the Union accompanied 
by their ‘si-^ters, their cousins, and their Hunts.’ 
The place at once became fashionable; and since 
th^ its popularity has known no diminution, 
although General Grant’s successors in the Pre¬ 


sidential chair have not invariably made it their 
summer residence. 

In one respect the character of life at seaside 
places in Am(‘rica differs essentially from that in 
England. The practice of living in lodgings, 
so prevalent in this country, is almost unknown 
in the ITnited States, the accommodation for 
visitors being nearly exclusively afforded by board¬ 
ing-houses and hotels, lii this way, although 
there is necessarily some sacrifice of that privacy 
which is enjoyed under the English system, 
there is an entire escape from that dullness and 
monotony of indoor existence which is the great 
drawback of watering-places in England. What, 
indeed, can be more enmiyant than, if residing in 
apartments at a seaside town in this country, to 
be com]>clled by wet weather to remain in the 
house for days in succession, without either 
occupation or amusement. I have experienced, 
moi qui vous parlf\ as Thackeray iised to SJiy, 
liaving on one occasion been kept a prisoner 
within doors for a w^'ck at Hastings by 

A steady, uiunte] rupto J raiii 

That washed each southern window-pane. 

And made a river of the road, 

and I do not remember to have passed a more 
dreary seven days in the whole course of my 
life. To an American, indeed, who has not that 
capacity for enduring ennui which is one of the 
characteristics of our people, such a monotonous 
life as that wdiich is led by many persons at 
English watering-places w'ould be simply un¬ 
endurable. Tommy Qoodboy, in Dickens’s Lazy 
Tour of Two Idle Ap;prentieeSy says, when his 
friend complains of the dullness of the seaside 
village at which they are staying: * There is the«v 
sea, and here arc the shrimps; let ns cat them.’ 
But I fully agree with his companion when be 
declares, with some warmth, that the mind 
requires some other amusement than looking at 
the one, and the body some other oet^pation than 
eating the other. 

Now, in the United States, instead of visitors 
to places of summer resozt being left almost 
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dependent npoa their own resources for amuse- 
xnentk ample provision is made for their enter- 
tolnment At Long Branch, besides Uio usual 
out-of-doors occupations of boating, bathing, and 
filing, there are found in each of the hotels 
• and large boarding-houses a reading-room, well 
suppliea with newspapers and other periodicals; 
a DilUard-room; a Itowling-alley; and two or 
three drawing-rooms, in each of which chess, 
draughts, and cards ore provided for the use of 
visitors. Nearly every evening there is a ‘hop/ 
as informal dances are styled in America; and 
once a week or once a fortnight there is u full- 
dress ball given, an excellent band being engaged 
for the occasion. Under these circumsttmees, time 
need not hang heavily upon one’s hands, even 
if the weather be unfavourable for out-of-doors 
pursuits. 

Ocean Avenue, the principal promenade and 
drive in the vill^e, extends along the shore for 
nearly three miles; and on the beach below, 
during the summer months, rows of temporary 
huts, of the most primitive construction, ore 
placed for the accommodation of the public. Prom 
these shanties it is necessary for bathers to 'walk 
across the sands two or three hundred yards to 
the sea, movable machines not being employed 
at Long Branch; indeed, so far as my observa¬ 
tion has extended, these conveniences are not 
provided at any American watering-place on the 
Atlantic. There is, however, not the same abso¬ 
lute occasion for the use of them in the United 
States that there exists in this country, since, 
from the nature of the formation of the whole 
stretch of the coast, from Fire Island to Cjipe 
Kay, the bather finds himself in tolerably deep 
water directly he enters the sea. 

Of course, under these circumstances, *mcn as 
well as women arc compelled to wear bathing 
dresses. Those of the gentlemen usually consist 
of coarse white flannel or blue serge; those of 
the ladies are made of various materials and 
colours, and frequently elaborately trinmicd. Both 
sexes bathe togctlier, as is the iasliion in Fran<^c. 
At Long Branch, however, this practice is abso¬ 
lutely necessary as a precaution of safety, for 
this part of the New Jersey coast is exposed to 
the whole sweep of the Atlantic surges, whicli in 
rough weather dash furiously upon the shore, 
there being no projecting headland to break the 
force of tne waves. It is true that a rope— 
attached to stakes driven into the sands—is 
stretched along the beach; but when the surf 
is very heavy, this rope is almost practically 
useless to women and children, as they arc 
frequently compelled to relax their grasp of it 
by the force ot the waves; and were they not 
assisted by their male companions, they would 
be in danger of being dragged down by the 
under-tow. 

A favourite amusement at Long Branch is 
shark-fishing. The business is ordinarily con¬ 
ducted in this way. Several gentlemen club 
together and charter a sloop for the day, the 
owner of the vessel engaging a crew ond supply¬ 
ing the requisite tackle. This consists of a large 
barbed'hook quite two feet in length. To the 
Aaaok of it is attach^ in the first instrmce about 
a fathom iron chain, and to that a stout rope 
» The object of using the chain is to 

. the ahuk, uter it has gorged the bait, 

1 ^ —... == 


getting away, which, if the rope were connected 
directly with the hook, it would be easy for it 
to do, as the saw-like teeth of this fish will cut 
through the thickest cable in a few seconds. The 
bait commonly used is a piece of salt 
which is a favourite delicacy with sharks. These 
fish are occasionally caught three or four miles off 
Long Branch six to seven feet long; but the 
average size of those captured is seldom more 
than four or five feet, as the larger ones as a 
rule do not frequent the shallow watem of the 
coast The sharks, especially the bigger ones, 
offer a determined resistance, and it reemires the 
united strength of several men to haul one on 
board. Once on deck, however, a blow or two 
on the head with an axe quickly puts an aid 
to its struggles. The shaik when caught is 
always allowed to become the perquisite of the 
crew of the vo.ssel, and the sailors find a ready 
sale for its skin and for the oil extracted from 
the liver. 

Bcep-sea fishing of every kind is excellent along 
the whole coast of Now Jersey, porgies, cat-fish, 
black-fish, blue-fish, cels, &c., being abundant 
Trolling for blue-fish is considered the best sport 
of all, as the fisherman, instead of being com- ’ 
pcUed to sit in a boat at anchor under a broiling 
sun, can under full canvas pursue this amusement 
The fishing-line runs about fifty yards astern, 
trailing the ‘squid,’ as the bait is technically 
termed, along the surface of the water. The 
squid, from which the hook projects, is a 
hollow piece of bright tin about the size of a 
small sprat, and when in motion, is mistaken by 
the blue-fish for its natural prey. 

Before bringing to a close tliis brief sketch of 
life at the seaside in America, a word may be 
said as to the character of llie climate. In. the 
Northern States the wcatlicr during the summer 
months continues stea<Uly line for weeks in 
succession; while the heat, which it must be 
admitted is in the inland cities excessive, is 
tempered on the coast by refreshing sea-breezes. 
Indeed, there can be no question that a few 
degrees of latitude make a great difference in the 
enjoyability of existence; and in summing up the 
a<lvantages possessed by seaside watering-places in 
the United States must be included that of being 
favoured with a climate at once warm ana 
equable. 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAPTISR XXV.—CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 

The Massingers pitched their tent at Wliitcstrand 
again for August. Hugh did hw best indeed to 
put off the evil day; but if you sell vour soul for 
gold, you must take the gold with all its encum¬ 
brances ; and Winifred’s will was a small encum¬ 
brance that Hugh had never for one moment 
reckoned upon in his ante-nuptial calculations 
of advantages and drawbacks. He took it for 
granted he was marrying a mere girl, whom he 
could mould and fashion to his own whim and 
fancy. That simple, childish, blushing little 
thing hml a will of her own, however—ay, more, 
plenty of it When Hugh proposed -with an 
msinuating smile that th^ ahoula run down for 
the summer to Barmouth or Aberystwith-^he • 
loved North Wales—Winifred relied with quiet 
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dignity: ‘Wales is stufiy. Theresa nothing so recur in spite of you with profound regulftrity. 
bracing as the east coast. After a London season, The f<nis H origo mali was still present Thai 
one needs bracing. I feel pulled down. We’ll hateful poplar still fronted his eyes wherever he 
go and stop with mamma at Whitestrand.’ And moved: that window with the wistaria still 
she shut her little mouth upon it with a snap haunted his sight whenever he tried to lounge 
like a rat-trap. Against that solid rock of shcei* at his ease on the lawn or in the garden. The 
resolution, Hugh shattered himself to no purpose river, the sandhills, the meadows, the walks, all, 
in showery sprays of rhetoric and reasoning, all wore poisoned to him : all spoke of Elsie. 
Gibraltar is not more disdainful of the foam Was ever Nemesis more hideous or more com- 
that dashes upon its eternal cliffs year after year nlete? Was ever punishment more omnipresent! 
than Winifred was to hoj husband’s running lie had gained all he wished, and lost his own 
fire of argument and expostulation. Slie never soul; at every turn of his own estate some hor- 
deigned to argue in return ; she merely repeated rible memento of liis shame and his guilt rose up 
with naked iteration ten thousand times over the to confuse him. He wished ho was dead every 
categorical formula,‘We’ll go to Whitestrand.’ day he lived: dead, and asleep in his grave, 
And to Whitestrand they w^ent in due time, beside Elsie. 

The plastic male character can no more resist the As that dreaded anniversary, the seventeenth 
ceaseless pressure of feminine persistence than of September, slowly approached—the anniver- 
clay can resi.sit the hands of the potter, or wocmI sary, as Hugh felt it, of Elsie’s murder—^his agita* 
the warping effect of heat an<l dryness. Hugh tion and his gloom incri^ased visibly. Winifred 
took his way obediently to dull flat Suffolk wli'en wondered silently to bersclf what on earth could 
August came, and relinquished with a sigh his ail him. During the last few weeks, ho seemed 
dreams ot delicious ph nies by the Dolgelly ■water- to have become another man. An atmosphere of 
falls, and his mental picture of those plienomen- honor and doubt surrounded him. On the fif- 
ally big trout—three pounds apiece, ffsherman’s teeiith, two days before the date of Ekic’s dis- 
weight- that lurk uncaught in the deep green appearance, she went up hastily to their common 
pools among the rocks and stickles of the plashing room. The door was half locked, but not securely 
Wnion. The Bard had sold himself for prompt laslened : it ykddcd to a sudden jerk of her wrist, 
cash to the first bidder: ho found when it was and she entered abruptly—to find Hugh, with a 
too lute he had sold himself unknown into a guilty red face, pushing away a small bundle of 
mitigated form of marital slavery. The pur- letters and a trinket of some kind into a tiny 
ch-aser made her own terms: JIngli was coni- cabinet which he always mysteriously carried 
pclled meekly to accept them. about with him. She had hardly time to catch 

Two strong will.s were clashing together. In them distinctly, but the trinket looked like a 
serious matters, neither woulil yield. Each must watch or a locket The letters, too, she managed 
dmtand batter the other. to note, were tied together with an elastic band, 

They did voi occupy EKic’s room this time, and numbered in clear red ink on the envelopes. 
Hugh had stipulated with all liia might for that Mor6 than that she had no chance to see. ilut 
concession belorchand. He ■would never pa.-ss a her feminine curiosity was strongly excited; the 
night in that room again, he said: the paint or more so as Hugh banged down the lid on its 
the woodwork or the chairs or somethin" made spring-lock with guilty haste, and proceeded with 
him hopele-esly sleeple.ss. In these old Jiousea, hot and fiery fingers to tuni the key upon the 
sanitary arrangements were always bad. Wini- whole set in Ins own portmanteau, 
fred d.arted a piercing look at him as he shuffled ‘Hugh,’ she cried, standing still to gaze upon 
uneasily o\er that lame excuse. Already a vague him, ‘what do you keep in that little cabinetB 
idea wa.s framing itself piecemeal in her woman’s Hugh turned upon her as she had never before 
mind—a very natural idea, when she saw him so seen him turn. No longer clay in the hands of 
moody and jin'occuiiied and splenetic—that Hugh the potter, lie stood .stiff and hard like adamant 
had been ivally in love witli Elsie, and was in then. ‘If T had meant you to know,’ he said 
Jove with Elsie still, even now that Jilsie was coldly, ‘I would have bdd you long ago. I did 
away in Australia—else why this unconquerable not tell you, therefore I do n<»t mean you to know, 
and absurd objection to Elsie’s room ? Did he Ask me no questions. This incident is now closed, 
think he had deceived and ill-treated Elsie ? Say nothing more about it’ And he turned on 

A woman’s mind goes straight to the bull’s-eye. liis liccl, and left her astonished. 

No use pretending to mislead her with side-issues; That was ♦ all Winifred cried the night 
she flings them aside with a contemptuous smile, through, but Hugh remained still absolute ada- 
and proceeds at once to worm her way to the mant Next morning, she altered her tactics com- 
kernel of the matter. pletely, and drying her eyes once for all, said 

August wore away, and September came in ; never another word on the subject She even pre- 
and Hugh continued to mope and to bore hiinsulf tended to be cheerful and careless. When a 
to his heart’s content at that detestable woman pretends to be cheerful and careless after 

strand. To distract his soul, he worked hard at a domestic scene, the luckless man wh(»e destinv 
his Ode to Mauetho; but even Manctho, amlacious she holds in the hollow of her hand may ivell 
thenie, gave him scanty consolation. Nay, his tremble, especially if there is something he wants 
quaint Ballade of Fee-Faw-Fum^ that witty apo- to conceal from her. She means to egg it all out, 
logue, with its grimly humorous catalogue of all and egged out it will all be, as certainly as the 
possible nightly foal's, supplied him with f8>od but sun will rise to-morrow. It may take a long time, 
for one sohtaiy morning’s meditation. You can’t but it will come for all that. Afircanaa on the 
cast out your blue-devils by poking fun at them ; track of a secret, pretending carelessness, is a 
thoB" cerulean demons will not be laughed down dangerous animal. She ypll go for. Hano itt, 
or rudely exorcised by such simple means. They AWane, caveto. 
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Od the seveateenth, Winifred formed a little 
plan of her own, which she ventilated with childish 
effusion at lunch-time. *Hui;h, dear,’ she said 
in her most winninj^ voice, ‘do you happen to 
remember—if you’ve time for such trifles— 
that to-morrow’s a very special anniversary 1’ 
Hugh’s cheek blanched as if by magic. What 
devilry was tills ’ What deliberate cruelty 1 For 
the moment his usual courage and presence of 
mind forsook him. Had Winifred, then, found 
out everything?—A special anniversary, indeed! 
As if he could foi^et it!—And that she, for whose 
sake—with the manor of Whitestrand thrown in 
•~-be had done it all and made himself next door 
to a murderer—that she, of all jKJople in the 
world, should cast it in Ids tcetli, and make 
hitter game of him about Elsie’s death I ‘ Well, 
Winifred,’ he answered in a strange low voice, 
looking hard at her eyob: ‘ 1 suppose I’m not 
likely to forget it, am 1 V 
Winifred noted the tone, silently. Aloud, she 

f ive no token in any way ot having observetl 
is singular manner.—‘It’s a year to-inorrow 
since Hugh proposetl to me, you know, nianmm 
dear/ she went on, in her quietest and most 
cutting voice, turning round to her mother, ‘ and 
he does me the honour to say politely he i^i’t 
likely to forget the occasion.—For a whole year, 
he’s actually remembered iL But it seems to 
make him terribly grumpy.—Never mind, Hugh ; 
I ’ll let you off. 1 ’ni a sweet litt le nugel, and 1 ’in 
not going to be angry with my great bear. so 
there, Mr Constellation, you sec I’ve forgiven 
you.—Now, what I was going to say’s ju.st thK. 
As to-morrow ’a a special anniversary in our lives, 
I propose we shomd celebrate it with becoming 


‘Which moans, I suppose, the ordinary British 
symbol of merry-making, a plum-pudding for 
dinner,' Hugh interposed bitterly. lie saw liis 
mistake with perfect dearness now, but lie hadn’t 
the tact or the grace to conceal it, with a woman’s 
cleverness, under a show of good-humour. 

‘A plum-pudding is banal,' Winilred answered 
with a smile—‘distinctly banal. I’m .suipnsed a 
member of the Cheync Row set should even 
dream of,suggesting it What would Mr Hath- 
erley say if he heard tlie ImuiorUd One make 
such a proposition ? He’d detect in it the strong 
savour of Philistia ; he’d dedare you’d joined 
the hosts of Goliath.—No. It isn’t a plum- 

pudding. My idea’s this. Why shouldirt we 
go for a family picnic, just our three sehes, in 
honour of the occasion V 
‘A picnic!’ Hugh cried, j^hast—*a picnic to¬ 
morrow !—On the seventeenth !’—Then recollect¬ 
ing himself once more, he added hastily : ‘ In this 
unsettled weather! The sandhills are soaked. 
There isn't a place on the whole estate one could 
arrange to seat one’s self down on comfortably.’ 

*I hadn’t thought of the sandhills,’ Winifred 
answered with quiet dignity. ‘ J thought it’d be 
awfully nice if we all bespoke a dry scat in Mr 
Belfsyawr- 

*Re£Ps yawl!’ Hush cried aloud, with increas- 
ing eacciteiueni ‘You don’t mean to say that 
dwure’s here again!’ 

‘That creatdre, I’m in a position to state with- 
WBSTve,* Winifred answered chillily, ‘ ran up 
iba rivsir to the FisK^mum's Rest late kst night, 
lively ever. 1 saw the Mud-Turtle come 


in myself, before a chipping breeze t And Mrs 
Stannaway told me this morning Mr Relf was 
a-lying off the hard, just opposite Stannaway’s. 
So I thought it’d be a capital plan, in memory 
of old times, if we got Mr Keif to take us down 
in the yawl to Oifurdness, land us comfortably at 
the Low Light, end let us picnic on the nice dry 
ridge of big shingle just above the gmveyard 
where they bury the wrecked sailors.’ 

Hugh’s whole soul was on fire within him ; but 
his face was pale, and his hands deadly cold. Was 
this pure accident, mere coincidence, or was it 
designed and deliberate torture on Winifred’s part, 
he wondered ? To picnic in sight of Elsie’s name¬ 
less grave, on the very anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
with every concomitant of pretended rejoicing 
that could make that ghastly act more ghostly 
still than it would otherwise bo in its own mere 
naked brutality ! It was too sickening to think 
upon. But did Winifred know? Could Winifred 
mean it as a punishment for his silence 1 Or had 
she merely blundered upon that horrible pro¬ 
position as a sheer coincidence out of pure 
accident ? 

As a matter of fact, the lost solution was the 
true and simple (»ne. The sandhills, or Orford- 
ne^-s, were the two recognised alternative picnick¬ 
ing places where all Wliitestrand invari.ibly dis- 
poitod itself. If you didn’t go to the one, yon 
went {18 a matU'r of course to the other. There 
was no third w’uy open to the most deliberate and 
.statesmanlike of inoitals. The Meyseys had gone 
to Orfordiiess tor ycai*s. Why not go there on 
the anniveisaiy ol Winnie’.s engagementV To 
Winifred, the projiosal seemed simplicity itself; 
to Hugh, it seemed like a stiangcdy peneise and 
cunning piece of sheer feminine cruelty. 

‘There’s nothing to see at Orfordne^s,’he wdd 
shortly—‘nothing but a great Imre bank of sand 
and shingle, and a couple of lightliouse.s, standing 
alone in a perfect de-^ert of desolation.—Besides, 
the weather’s just hcnstly. -Much better stop at 
home as usual by ourselves, and cat our dinner 
here in peace and (|uietne«>s! This isn’t the sort 
of season for picni<-king.’ 

‘Oh ' but Hugh,’ Mrs Meyscy put in, with her 
maternal authonty, ‘you know wo always go to 
Orlordness. It’s really quite a charming place in 
its way. The winds are so broad and hard and 
romantic. We sail down, and picnic at the light¬ 
house ; and then we got a man io row us across 
the river at the back to Orlord Oastle—there’s a 
splendid view from Orford ('astle—and altogether 
it makes a delightful excursion, of its kind, for 
Suflolk. We ought to do something to coiiimemo- 
i*ate the day.—Ii we weren’t in such deep mourn- I 
ing still’—and Mrs Meysey glanced down with | 
a con's'entional sigh at her crape excrescences— j 
‘we’d ask a few friends in to dinner; but I’m I 
afraid it’s a little too soon for that Still, at j 
anyrate, there ccmldbe no harm—not the slightest ! 
harm—in our just running down to Orforancss ; 
for a family picnic. It’s precisely the same as 
lunching at home here together.* 

‘Do you remember, Hugh,’ Winifred went on. 
musingly, putting the screw on, ‘how we walked 
out thai morning, a year ago, by the water-side; 
and how yoij picked a bit ot foi^et-me-not and 
meadow-sweet from the bank ami gave it me ; 
and what pretty verses about undying love you 
repeated as you gave it?—And in the evening, 
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mamma, I tad to go out to dinner, all alone with 
you and poor dear papa, to Snade vicarage! I 
recollect now angry and annoyed I was because 
I tad to go out and leave Hugh ttat particular 
evening 1 and because I’d worn that same dinner 
dwes at Snade vicarage three parties running ! * 

‘Yes,’ Mrs Meysey continued, with another 
deep-drawn sigh; ‘and what a night that was, 
to be sure! So full of surprises! It was the 
night, you know, when poor Elsie Challoner ran 
away from u& You got engaged to Hugh in the 
morning, and in the evening Elsie disappeared os 
if by magic I Such a coincidence! Poor dear 
Elsie ! Not a year ago ! A year, to-morrow ! ’ 

‘No, mother dear. That was the cigliteenth. 
I was engaged on the Wednesday, you recollect, 
and it was tne Thursday when we found out Elsie 
had gone away from us.’ 

‘Thursday the eighteenth when we found it 
out, dear,’ Mra Meysey repeated in a decisive 
voice (the maternal mind is strong on dates); 
‘ but Wednesday the seventeenth, late m the even¬ 
ing, of course, when she w'cnt away from us.— 
Poor dear Elsie! 1 wonder what’s become of 
her! It’s curious she doesn’t write to you oftener, 
Winifred.’ 

Were they w’orking upon his feelings, of niaHce 
prepense ? Wore they trying to make him hlurt 
out the ti'uth? he wondered. Hugh Ma-isinger in 
his agony could stand it no hmger. He ro^e from 
the table and went over to the wiinlow. There, 
the poplar stared him straight in the face, lie 
turned around and looked hard at Winifred. 
Her ex})ressionless blue eyes were placid as usual. 
‘Then, if it’.s fine,’ she said, in an insipid voice, 
‘we’ll ask Mr Pelf to give us a lift down to 
Orfordness to-mori'ow in the Mud-Turtle' 

‘No!’ Hugh thundered in an angry tone. 
‘However you go, Rolf shan’t take you. I don’t 
want to see any more of Relf. I ihslikc Iteli'; 1 
object to Pelf. lie’s a mean cur! I won’t go 
anywhere with Relf in future.’ 

‘But, children, you should never let your 
an^ry passions liee,’ Winifred murnuired pro- 
vokingly. 

‘ Vour little handH were never meant 
To tear each other’h eyes. 

If he doesn’t want to go in Mr Rolf’s boat, he 
shan’t be made to, then, poor little fellow. Ho 
shall do exactly as ho likes liimself. He shall 
have another boat all of Ins own. 1 ’ll order one 
this evening for him at Martin’s or at Stanna- 
way’a’ 

‘If it’s fine,’ Mrs Meysey interposed parentheti¬ 
cally. 

‘if it’s fine, ol course,’ Winifred answered, 
rising. ‘ We don’t want to picnic in a torrent of 
rain.—Whatever else wo may be, wcTe rational 
animals.—But how do you know, Hugh, what 
Orfordness is like / You can’t tell. You’ve never 
been there.’ 

‘I went there once alone last year,’ Hugh 
answered sulkily; ‘ and I saw enough of tlie 
beastly hole then to know very well I don’t desire 
its farther acquaintance.’ 

‘But you never told me you’d been over 
there.* , 

Hugh managed to summon up a sardonic 
smile. ‘I wasn’t married to you then, Winnie,* he 
answered, with a savage snarl, that showed his pro¬ 


jecting canines with most unpleasant distinctness. 
‘ My goings-out aifd my comings-in were not yet 
a matter of daily domestic inquisition. I itaan*t 
j to report myself every time 1 came or went^ like 
; a soldier in barracks to his commanding officer.— 
i I went to Orfordness one day for a walk—by 
myself—unbidden—for my own amusement* * 

All that afternoon and late into the evening, 
Hugh watched the clouds and the barometer 
eagerly. His fate that day hung upon a spider's 
web. If it rained to-morrow, all might yet be 
well; if not, he felt in his own soul they stood 
within measurable distance of a domestic cata¬ 
clysm. He would not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. He could not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. That much was certain. He could 
not picnic, on the anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
within sight of Elsie’s nameless grave, in company 
with those two strange women—his wife ana his 
mothcr-in-law. Ugh! how ho hated the bare 
idea! If it came to the worst—if it was fine 
to-morrow—he must either break for ever with 
Winifred—for slie would never give in—or else 
he must flin« himself oil tho roots oi the poplar, 
where Elsie had (lung herself olf that day twelve 
montlis ago, and drown om Khe had drowned among 
the angry breakers. 

There wouhl be a certain dramatic completeness 
and roundness about that particular fate which 
commended itself e.s])eoially to Hugh Massinger's 
poetical nature. It would road so like a Greek 
tragedy—a tale of Ate and Hubris and Nemesis. 
Even from the point of view of the outer w'Drld, 
who knew but the husk, it would seem romantic 
enough to drown one’s sedf, disconsolate, on the 
very anniversary of one’s first engagement to the 
young wiie one meant to leave an untimely 
widow. But. to Hugh Ikfa-ssingcr himself, who 
know the whole kernel and core of the story, it 
would be infinitely more romantic and charming 
in its way to drown one’s self off tho self-same 
poplar on the self-same da> that Elsie had drowned 
herself. No hard could wish for a gloomier or 
more appropriate death. Would it rain or shine 1 
On that slender thread of doubt his whole future 
now hung and trembled. 

The morning of the seventeenth dawned at last^ 
and Hugh rose early, to draw aside the bedroom 
blinds for a moment. A respite ! a respite! It 
was pouring a regular English downpour. There 
was no hope—or no danger, ratlier—of a picnic 
to-day. Thank Heaven for that. It put off his 
fate. It saved him the inconvenience and worry 
of having to drown himself this particular morn¬ 
ing. And yet the denoue7ne)it would have been 
so strictly dramatic that he almost regretted a 
shower of rain should intervene to spoil it. 

At ten o'clock he started out alone in the 
blinding downpour and took the train as far 
as Aldeburgh. Thence he followed the shingle 
beach to Orfoixlness, plodding on, as he had done 
a year before, over tne loose stones, but through 
drenching rain, instead of under hot and blazing 
sunlight. When he reached the lighthouse, he 
sak himself down in pilgrim guise c^ide Elsie’s 
grave in the steady ^ip, and did penance once 
more by that unknown tomb in solemn silence* 
Not even the lighthouse-man caAe out this time 
to gaze at him in wonder; it poured too hard and- 
too persistently for that ^ He sat there alone for 
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for hiB favoanto titbit-'pilchards. Luekllji a 
structor was afe the head of his majesty’s colmaEj 
suite. He took a tor&ip, cut it into the resem¬ 
blance of the desired pilchards, fried them ten* 

: derly in oil, salted and powder^ them with the 
seeds of bla^ porai^, and served the dish to the 
impatient monarch His majesty was right well 
pleased, and recommended the dish as an excellent 
fry of pilchards. On other occasions the structor 
was as adroit in preparing ilesh courses with the 
most humble not to say despised of roots.- 
Greek cooks, as we see in the writings of many 
of the ancient^ claimed that there were fc>^ pro-. 
fessions requiring wider and sounder knowledge 
and philosophy than tliat of cooking ; and we 
can hardly doubt them. The Roman cooks were 


can hardly doubt them. The Roman cooks were 
quite 08 clever. We are told on credible authority 
that they contrived to serve up pigeons and 
young spring chickens—no matter at wlmt season 
—even though they had nought but the flesh of 
four-footed beasts or fish on which to exercise 
their art Martial has recorded a sumptuous 
dinner where the guests thought they were par¬ 
taking ol tunny, anchovies, sausages, besides a 
great number of different vegetables; yet the 
cook only used <*omnion pumpkins, seasoned with 
oils, various comliinents, seeds, and roota 

Now, these culinary feats are pretty well authen¬ 
ticated, and may be accepted as historically reli¬ 
able facts. We ui'c inclmcd to iniiuire: Were 
these old-woild cooks chcmiiial adepts? For, 
wdlhout a doubt, the scmi-magical transforma¬ 
tions of the structor were nothing more than the 
labours of clever chemista Whether ho knew it 
or not, he availed himself of such roots, seeds, 
and herbs as our chemists of to-day would choose 
were they to attempt such gastronomic feats. 
The Chevaj/odiu7ii ^ 1 dvana —or ‘stinking goose- 
foot,’ as it is popularly and appropriately called 
—is a vegetable sufficiently well known, though 
not admired cither for its beauty or sweet scent. 
As a matter of fact, it possesses a most disagree¬ 
able odour, much resembling that of putrid salt 
or dried fish. If portions of this plant be 
distilled together with a solution of common 
soda, a volatile idkaloid substaucc pusses over. 
This substance has a rank smell of putrid fish; 
it is known to chemists as ‘trymcthylamine.* 
The ‘skunk-cabbago* of America, the agavd of 
Mexico, and oiir own common henbane, po^ess 
strong smells of putrid flesh, and hence have been 
vulgarly christened ‘carrion plants.’ To this list 
we may add some varieties of the African cacti, 
and several species of mushrooms and fungi. 

We know the constituents of these vegetables 
now, and can trace without much difficulty their 
peculiar virtues, by chemical analysis, to special 
alkaloida It is undoubtedly of such uninviting 
and unpromising materials that the structor 
contrived to delight the ‘Jovial fellows’ of his 
day. 

It is very curious to observe this, the more so 
if we cannot believe that a knowledge of chemis¬ 
try had spread so widelv and been reduced to 
such definite rules os these facts would seem 
to imply. If we are forced to adopt another 
hypothesis, that the structor’s success was' merely 
owing te chance observation, we cannot help 
admiring the result of such ol^rvations, and 
wonderii^ at their thus falling across apparently 
obnoxious weeds—they even pressed into their 
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service tte asafoetida—for the concoction of elab- 
orate and delicious artificial dishes. 

The modern chemist has lost the secret knack 
of the ancient structor; still, with a little skill 
ati some study, the art might be revived. The 
late Professor James F. W. Johnston, a high 
authority on matters relating to analytical chemis¬ 
try, says (apparently ignorant or oblivious of 
the fact that he had been anticipated centuries 
ago): ‘ I may suggest to the cook, however, as a 
possible use to which these fishy-smelling com¬ 
pounds may hereafter be put in the cuisine—the 
flavouring of imitation fish-cakes, crab, lobster, 
crayfish, and oystcr-pab^s, fish-sauces such as the 
anchovy, &c. Such preparations as these, by the 
application of a little skill, may pass off at table, 
and be made to please the palate as well os 
genuine salt-water productions, though containing 
nothing that ever lived in the sea.’ 

Though only practised extensively by the 
ancients, yet the art lingered, and even still 
lingers in out-of-the-way corners. Mercicr, who 
wrote on the customs- of the Parisians in 1782, 
tells us much that is interesting about the table 
and kitchen. He says that the duchesses and 
marchionesses had become such gourmands, an<l 
carried their love of change so far, that they 
absolutely declined to eat solid meats or any¬ 
thing prepared in the ordinary way. Tliey dis¬ 
dained having to chew their meats like their 
vassals the roturiers and common herd. The cooks 
were therefore obliged to reduce everything to 
consmnyn^Sy jellies, and •purUf^. lie tells us also: 
‘Our cooks anxiously turn their attention to the 
di^uising of every dish. During Jjont, the kiiig’.s 
cooks serve up dinners where vegetables are 
made to assume the shape of every fish in the 
ocean; they even contrive to give the llavour to 
these dishes of the fishes they imitate.’ Tlius the 
good king, cardinals, and bisliop, while religiously 
abstaining from forbidden dainties, found an easy 
and agreeable way of satisfying their gastronomic 
cravings. 

To this day in Italy wc may taste excellent 
veal-patc^s, or wholesome fried pork, made out of 
tunny-fish ; fish-curries of exquisite delicacy made 
of vegetable marrows. In these instances, it is 
simply the mode of curing, the oil used, and, in 
the case of the vegetable marrows, the chemical 
effect of the heat and curry powder, which cause 
the change. Beefsteaks, again, juicy and splendidly 
tender, may be cut from the stem of a inne-tree ! 
These are large mushrooms, or fungi, which arc 
impregnated with a red blood-like fluii 

It would indeed be at once interesting and 
amusing to see our chemists put on the apron 
and white cap and serve up a complete artificial 
dinner from their laboratories, so that the bread 
and vegetables should come before ns in the shape 
of crayfish soup, well-fried herring, or carefully 
boiled cod, oyster-pates, fish-sauces; to be followed 
by steak-pics jind savoury ragouts. Wc know 
that they could with ease, and indeed daily do, 
Mrve us with an artificial cheese or paste of 
jargonelle pears and artificial apple-candy. Such 
things have l^en done, and can bo repeated. 
The vegetable juices, long locked up in our coal¬ 
beds, are now set free from the odorous tar, to 
assume considerable commercial importance os 
flavouring essences. What, however, really arrests 
our attention and calls for our wonder, with our 


present chemical knowled^, is, that so long i^o 
the old-world cooks should not only have dis¬ 
covered, but made practical use of the mys¬ 
terious chemical virtues of these paradoxical 
vegetables. ^ 


A RAILROAD STORY OP THE PAR WEST. 

CHAPTER H. 

Six weeks of summer passed, and the grand 
weather of early fall filled the free broad prairies 
with such an intoxicating atmosphere os only 
haunts the plains of the West when there is just 
tlie faintest suspicion of frost before the sunrise. 
Maepherson was sitting at his tabic, with his head 
turned toward the west window, watching for the 
freight-train which the telegraph had told him 
was on the way from Prairie City, a sUtion 
thirty-odd miles to the west Away on the 
horizon the smoke from the locomotive was ^ust 
becoming visible, when something more tangible 
than sinolce darkened the window—sometriing 
alive. Mac could scarcely believe his own eyes 
when he saw that the object was a human being, 
and a girl at that! Not a fashionably attir^ 
young lady, not a city belle, but still, a rather 
attractive specimen of the gentler sex. Mac could 
just see enough of a horse’s mane to know that 
liis visitor was mouute<l. Not being posted in 
feminine fashions or in anywise interested in 
ladies’ wearing apparel, he did not particularly 
notice the girl’.s drea^?. He did, however, perceive 
that she was young, healthy, and graceful, with a 
face uhicli, though sadly tanned by the weather, 
was of rare beauty; while from her head, which 
was Jiatless, flowed magnificent tresses of brown 
wavy hair. That she was laide and untutored, 
a ‘ child of the plains,’ was apparent as soon as she 
spoke, and jet her giilish voice sounded straiigely 
sweet and musical to the agent, who for so long 
had heard nothing but a few passing words from 
the train-men as they went through 44-mile. 

‘Be you the agent?’ asked tnc gii'l, bending 
forward through the open window. 

‘Ye.s, madam,’ responded Mac, with m much 
gravity as though he were selling a 'ticket to 
some city dame. 

‘Well, dad’s olTul sick ; an’ he sez as how you 
kin tclegraft ter ’Stan’ople fer a doctor. Kin you, 
mister?’ 

‘ Yes, I guess I can manage to wire for a doctor. 
But come in, missy. Here ’a a train coming; it 
will be gone in a few minutes, and then 1 can 
wait on you. Hitch your pony behind the shanty 
while you come in and rest awhile,’ 

The girl sprang with agility from her wiry 
little pony, made him fast, and entered the 
44-mile depot. Mac made her ait in his easy- 
cliair, which was evidently a novel luxury to 
the young lady. She tried to fit it in various 
ways while lilac vtrs busy ^ving running orders 
to the conductor of the freight'&ain, and at last 
settled down into a comfortable position. The 
girl was quite young, perhaps sixteen, and was 
attired in an old worn and oft-washed cambric 
goAvn; while her shoes were evi4ently ‘home¬ 
made.’ Her dress was short, and betrayed the 
fact that her feet were stockingless. 

What struck Mac—whaff struck many besides 
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Mac, afterwards—was the girl’s wondroiia grace 
and evident strength of limb: these charaotenstics 
were even more prominent than her iuxuriotis 
hair and bright Western countenance. 

*And now,’ said Mac, as the freight-train went 
^on its way eastward, leaving only the caboose and 
a doud of smoke visible—‘now we can talk. 
—So “dad” is sick. Well, who is “dad?” 
Where does he live, and what is the trouble 1 * 

But Maepherson’s visitor was evidently of a 
practical turn of mind, for she replied: ‘Say, 
mister, what’s the matter with telegrafting for the 
doctor before we hev our talk V 
‘Good for yon, Miss—Miss?’ 

‘My name’s Min—Min ilossiter.’ 

‘Well, Mks Min, your suggestion’s a good 
one.—Dad’s very sick, and needs a doctor? We ’ll 
see what they can do for us at Constantinople.’ 
Maephez^on turned in his scat, reached his hand 
over to the ‘ticker,’ and witli his long finger 
began to tap off a message to the man at Con¬ 
stantinople. ‘Click-click, click-clicketty-click,’ 
went the little hammer, while Min watched tlie 
performance with wide open eyes and mouth. 
Mac stopped; but in a minute the ticker started 
off again, moved by some unseen power, and as 
the clicking continued, Arthur slowly repeated, 
aloud, fop the girl’s benefit: ‘ Doctor—lives - • 
quite—close—just—left—depot—for—his—house 
—will—send— over— and —let—you—know—in— 
five—minutes.’ 

‘Now, then,’ said Mac, ‘while we are waiting 
to hear from the doctor, tell me where you live 
and what is the trouble. Your home must be a 
long way from here, because I am certain there 
is no house within sight’ 

‘All right, mister.—My dad is Jack Ro&siter, 
an* he’s pretty old now. Dad’s been siijk all 
winter; but he never complained much. Our 
shanty’s over by the Yellow Bottom Creek,’bout 
twelves miles from the railroad. I haiu’t been 
anear the track since dad an’ mo come to see the 
first train go by, more’n three years ago. I was 
fifteen yeai’s old last spring, an’ mam ’e been dead 
five years. She taught me to read an’ write a 
little, an’ learned me to sew an’ mend ; but sence 
she died I’ve had ter sorter look after things for 
dad, an’ hoin’t had no time for myself. Dad 
came out here from Illinois, when I was a wee 
tod of a thing, more’n ten years ago. He alius 
allows he made a big mistake settlin’ on the 
Yellow Bottom. I think he’d ’a gone back to 
Ulinois if mam bad lived ; but when she died, the 
old man lost heart, an’, besides, he’s been sick 
quite a good deal.—Yes, dad an’ me’s all alone 
now. We hain’t got no neighbours within half- 
a-da/s ride. We’ve raised considerable live-stock 
o’ one kind an’ ’nuther; but o’ late years the 
thievin’ Indians come in nights an’ steal most of 
it. We hain’t got much money left, I know, an’ 
now dad’s real had, an’ I’m ’/raid he’s gom’ to 
die.—^Ain’t thet the doctor, mister ? ’ 

The ‘ticker’ was clicking once more. Mac 
Mad the message : * Doctor—says—^Iie—will—start 
—on—the—express— to-morrow— morning—can¬ 
not—leave—beiore—as—there—is—no—train.’ 

said Mac, ‘I did not tell the doctor who 
was sick nor how far he will have to go after he 
off the ^ain, for fear he might not come. 
The question now arises, how is he going to find 
his wy over to your j^lace ? ’ 


‘ What time does the train get in, mister 1 ’ 

* Seven o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ I ’ll be on hand with dad’s horse for the 
doctor to ride.—Good-bye, mister, an' thank yer.’ 

The girl would not wait to partake of refresh¬ 
ment, which Mac wished to prepare for her. She 
unhitched her pony, vaulted across its litUe back, 
and galloped away like a true child of the 
prairies. That was about four in the afternoon. 
At midnight, Maepherson was soundly sleeping in 
Ins ‘furnished room,’ when he was awakened by 
a hammering on the door of the ‘odice,’while a 
not unfamiliar voice called : * Mister ! Hello, 
mister! ’ 

He jumped up, pushed his legs through his 
most importauL garment, and went to the door. 
In the moonlight he saw the girl Min seated on 
a gaunt old horse, a horse of twice the framework 
of the pony slie had ridden in the afternoon, but 
with scarcely as much meat on his bones. 

‘ Say, mister, 1 thought 1 might save the doctor 
a no-accouut trip. Dad’s dead. I found him 
stiff an’ cold on the bed when I got home.—Poor 
old dad ! ’ The girl was not crying—did not 
appear to have been crying, and Mac was a little 
surprised that she took her misfortune so coolly. 

‘ I’m very very sorry for you,’ be said. ‘ Do 
come in and rest in my big chair. I will wire 
Constantinople for them to send a man to relieve 
me for a day, instead of the iloctor, and in the 
morning I will go over with you to your place. 
Perhaps I can help you.’ 

Arltiur lit a lamp and a fire. Soon he had the 
tired girl drinking a cup of hot coffee ; and before 
he got around to his day’s work—which com¬ 
menced at two A.1I. —he experienced the pleasure 
of seeing her quietly sleeping in his large chair. 

The next morning, beiorc Min was awake, 
Hatty Sykes drojmed off the express and thrust 
his long angular limbs into the otiicu. ‘Great 
Scott, man!’ ho sanl to Maepherson, ‘what’s 
catin’ yer, anyhow? You’ve raised more excite¬ 
ment atweeu 44-milc an’ ’Stan’ople than’s bin 
kuowed in a coon’s age. Who’d ha’ thought I’d 
iver hev come ter 44-milo as relief-agent? Here 
hev I bin playin’ gentleman fur over six weeks, 
an’ I break the spell by puttin’ in a day’s work 
at the ole cabin.—But what’s up, pard? Holy 
smoko I’ This last rather oiiginal expletive was 
called forth by a sight of Min sleeping in the 
easy-chair. ‘A gal, by thunder! Wal, ef this 
yere don't lick the globe I Darned ef I kin 
believe my eyes. In it 44-mile ?’ 

Mac was not much disposed to humour Hatty 
by telling all the girl’s story; still, be felt under 
some obligation to the man for coming out so 
promptly to relieve him, so told as much about 
Min as he thought necessary. Then he woke the 
child; and after they had au partaken of a simple 
breakfast, Mac and his new protegee rode slowly 
away on the old horse, Min sitting like a lady in 
front of Arthur. 

It was almost noon wlien the travellers reached 
the bank of the broad but shallow and very 
muddy stream known os the Yellow Bottom 
Creek. The Rossiter homestead was a miserable 
frame shanty, very little larger than the station 
building at 44-mue. It consisted of a meagre 
apartment, used as kitchen and living-roozm and 
two small, poorly furnished bedchambers. Upon 
a bed in one of these undersized rooms lay the 
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dead body of a man prematurely old—a man (one 
of thousands) who had died of overwork, ex¬ 
posure, and disappointment, as a pioneer on the 
plains. 

Mac had done many strange things in hia life, 
but he now, for the first and last time, dug a 
shallow grave, into which, with Min^s aid, he 
gently laid * dad ’ beneath the prairie sod. Then 
he investigated a little, with the result that he 
found nothing of any account among old llossiter’s 
puasessions. He did discover an old-fashioned 
wagon, a cow, and the two samples of horse-flesh 
with which we are already acquainted. He was 
certain it was no place to leave a lonely girl, 
especially with winter fast approaching; and as 
the land was practically valueless, he advised Min 
to desert the river-side for the present at least. 
So Mac haniesscd the old horse to tlie wagon, 
which he loaded up with one or two i>icce.s of 
furniture, Min’s personal effects, and some poultry. 
Then he fastened the cow to the rear of the wagon, ^ 
and, with Min mounted on the pony alongside, he 
started for 44-n)ile. 

Min was not so talkative as she had hitherto 
been. Now that her father was under the ground 
and she herself leaving the place which had been 
her home for years, site seemed to realise all that 
had overtaken her. She was even more affected 
than she appeared to Maephorson, though he 
detected more than once the tear-drops coursing 
down her Runburiit cheeks Mac tried to cheer 
her with a few reinm-k’- and suggestions as to the 
future. ‘M'e’ll build you a bit of a place not 
very far from the depot You sliall keep the 
poultry and the cow and sell me eggs and milk. 
Why, we shall have a regular little town up to 
4-1-mile, now. Soon we shall have to build a 
church and sign a petition for a post-office, if we 
wish to keep abreast of the rest of the world.’ 

It was quite late when they reached the station, 
llatty Sykcs was sleeping soundly on Arthui’s ' 
bed, and Arthur did not wake him. Arthur i 
Maephersou was rather glad, for himself, to have i 
had this girl thrown in his way, and he did not: 
propose to have his day-old plana spoiled by llatty ; 
Sykes. So Mac persuaded Min to again rest in i 
the big rocking-chair, and the girl was soon asleep. 
At ten o’clock the train for Constantinople came 
through, at which time Mac went into the little 
bedroom and shook Sykes, yelling in his ear: 
‘Turn out, my lad; here’s your tram—and here’s 
what I owe you.’ llatty was only lialf awake, but 
he heard the locomotive bell and hurried out of 
doors: he was also wide awake enough to grab 
the two-dollar bill which Arthur pushed into his 
hand. Mac had his train orders all ready written 
out, so that in a minute the train W'as gone, leaving 
Sykes no time to ask questions. 

Aithur Maepherson, though holding an inferior 
post, was essentially a gentleman ; in other w'ords, 
ne was an honourable as well as a kind-hearted 
man. He had taken a fancy to Min, but only oa 
a man may be intereked in a pretty and ‘odd’ 
child. For reasons of his own, he had elected to 
reside at 44-mile, or a similar place; but the social' 
instinct was still strong within him, and he had 
often longed for company. If it hud come to 
him unsought, in the person of this little waif 
of the prairies, why should he allow tlie idle 
curiosity and gossip of men like Ratty Sykes 
to spoil itl Arthur Macphei^on was not many 


years past thirty, but he felt very old that earl^ 
morning as he thought the matter over. 'I’m 
twice 08 old as the girl anyway/ he reasoned— 
‘quite old enough to take a fatherly interest in 
her.* And he did—for the time being. 

Arthur was very busy for several following 
days. In about a week tbe railroad men began* 
to notice a new building a few rods distant from 
the depot at 44-mile, and many were the questions 
as to the ‘ new settlers ’ put to Maepherson by the 
engineers and conductors who stopped at his cabin 
for orders. Before cold weather set in, Mac had 
Min snugly housed in a little two-roomed dwell¬ 
ing, which, although it might have appeared 
decidedly rude and insignificant in a town of any 
architectural pretensions, Min declared was a ‘real 
cute place, anyhow.* In addition to the cottage, 
a shed was erected for the ‘ live-stock.’ 

And then came the winter—a winter which, i 
notwithstanding the drawbacks and hardships of I 
a telegraph operator’s life on the plains proved a ; 
quietly pleasant time I'or Arthur Maepherson and | 
for Min Roasitcr too. When the girt first made ' 
her appearance at 44-inile station, she was a fair 
specimen of the wild and uncultured child of the 
plains. When the mild spring weather made its 
appearance, she was a tolerably well-informed 
girl. Arthur, all through those months of snow 
and frost, took especial delight in instructing 
his companion, not only in the three f?s, but 
in general information. Maepherson had read 
largely along various lines of literature, and even 
in that out-of-the-way spot kept himself posted in 
the world’s doings by means of Chicago news¬ 
papers which reached him two days old. He 
found in Min a bright girl, eager and quick to 
learn all he could teach her; so, all the time he 
could^ spare from his duties, which were not 
arduous by any means, he devoted to the girk 
And as Min grew m knowledge, she also grew 
womanly and refined; not witli tbe refinement 
of New York or Loudon or Paris ‘society,* but i 
nevertheless refined—in her thoughts, her words, j 
and her actions. She was a girl, too, with a 
large heai-t, like most Western girls, and slie 
appreciated to the fullest extent ail that Arthur 
did for her, showing her gratitude in many little 
ways. She tidied up his ‘furnished room* and 
the oJiicG each day, added to his table many 
little delicacies of culinary art, the secrets of I 
which were unknown to Arthur, and made her 
womanly presence known in a hundi*ed ways 
that could be felt rather than perceived by Mac- 
phei-sou. 

One thing she did, quite unaided, which much 
surprised and pleased Arthur when'he became 
aware of it By merely watching Maepherson, 
and by practising at odd times on a spare instru¬ 
ment not connected with the battery, sue metered 
the telegraph operator’s art so well, that in less 
than six months she was an expert at the work, 
and often relieved Mac when, by any chance, 
the messages were extra long and nuineroos. 

Of Min's previous histoiy Arthur learned very 
little more than she tola him on their first 
acquaintance; indeed, there was little more to 
tell On the other hand, as Min emue to know 
her good friend better, and as her interest in him 
grew stronger, she felt sure that Re was a man 
whose life had not always run in the narrow 
groove of a frontier oper^r. But with a fine 
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feeling which was hardly to hare been expected 
of her, she never questioned him, though he at 
last satisfied her curiosity to wme extent by 
relating a little of the record of his life. 

Artiiur Macpherson told his story as of some 
third person, out Min felt intuitively that it 
•was of himself ho spoke. It was a simple story 
^ devotion and admiration almost approaching 
worship yielded by a young lad to his elder 
brother. These two brothers were of an old 
Southern family, with more of gentle blood and 
intelligence than of this world's goods. Both 
lads were college bred, and both came North to 
earn the livelihood which seemed impossible in 
conservative South. There was a difference 
of nearly five years in their age, and by that 
I number of years the older lad preceded his brother 
j to the North. He entered the railroad service, 
and succeeded. The younger man followed in 
j the footsteps of his brother when he was twenty 
years old, and also took a position in the telegraph 
department of the same railroad. Both were 
located in the same town, and the elder was 
at the head of the office in which the younger 
brother worked. He was what is known as Chief 
Train Despatcher—a most important position on 
a single-track road, where trains aic moved in 
iMith (Erections on the same line of rails by tele¬ 
graphic orders from the Despatcher, who keeps 
constantly before him the exact position of all 
trains, arranging passing-places, and the like. It 
is unnecessary to state that a clear head is abso¬ 
lutely requisite in the man holding such a position. 
In an eril hour, Robert—as Macpherson called the 
elder of the brothers—took to poker-playing ; and 
after playing for hours for heavy stakes, his 
nerves always became more or leas weakened. 
Upon one memorable occasion Robert went on 
duty at midnight with his brother as his assistant, 
and the latter saw that Robert was unduly excited. 
The fact was that the Despatcher had just come 
&nm a protracted sitting at the coTfl-table. Still, 
he.looked over the time schedule and telegraphic 
reports, and seemed to grasp the situation with 
his usual alacrity. With his papers before him 
he eat down, and from time to time wrote out 
orders for his brother Harry (Mac called him 
Harry) to send over the wires. About three in 
the morning came the report of a collision down 
tive road. The Train Despatcher had given a 
wrong order! Both the brothers were gi’catly 
8h(Kked ; and the elder, being responsible for tlie 
accident, which was attended with fearful loss i 
of life, was almost beside himself with terror.; 
And now come the opportunity for Harry to I 
prove his ‘genuine devotion to liia brother, a 
brother who was really not worthy the sacrifice 
about to be made in his behalf. 

* Robert,' he said, sent that message.—I am 
going to run away.—Nay, don’t slop me. To¬ 
morrow, when the officials investigate, I shall not 
be here. You need say nothing—to them my dis¬ 
appearance and your silence will explain all It 
Wm an accident, anyway : no one would do such 
A thing on purpwe. Stay where you are—you 
havp more to lose than I have.—Good-bye, Bob.' 

Robert certainly had more to lose in the way 
'position than his brother, and ho was ambi- 
tiota hi was also utterly and thoroughly 
course the investigation came; but 
telegraph operator, had * jumped the 


I town.' Naturally, the blame fell on the absent m s t ty 
^ for (strangely ?) the written orders found on tbo 
telegraph table were apparently correct. Robert, 
as a railroad man, was saved. The terrible 
of that night he never forgot: he never again 
gambled and never drank intoxicating liquor; 
he became a model official, and promotion rapidly 
overtook him. Ten years later, he became one 
of the chief officials of one of the largest railroads 
in the world. But he did forget, and never once 
by word or deed sought the lad who sacrificed 
his own reputation to save that of his cold-blooded 
brother. And that boy went under an assumed 
name all through the great civil war between tbe 
Noith and the South, after which he tried the 
gold diggings in California os well as the silver 
mines of Nevada. For years he tried by excite¬ 
ment and hard work to suppress the feeling of 
resentment which ho now and again experienced 
wlien lie thought of his brother’s base ingratitude. 
‘ But to-day,’ said Macpherson, as he .closed his 
narrative, ‘he is quietly settled at his old work 
of telegraphy, and at just such a wild place os 
44-mile. Perhaps the strangest part of it all is 
that he is working under his brother Robert; 
only there is a wide gulf fixed between them, 
socially and professionally, and Robert is quite 
ignorant of lus brother’s whereabouts.’ 


THE KOLA NUT. 

In an interesting paper read before the Fiji 
Agricultural Association, Sir John B. Thurston 
described at some length the interesting properties 
of the Kola Nut (Sicraiha acumiiiata\ one of the- 
most useful of the products obtained from Africa. 
Acknowledging his indebtedness to tbe informa¬ 
tion given by Mr T. Cliristy, F.L.S., in his Nevr 
OoinMercial Plants and JJrmjs, Sir John stated 
that the fresh kola nut had the singular property 
! of clarifying beer and spirits, and of rendering 
drinkable the foulest waters, evidently owing to 
the mucilage contained iu the nut; and that at 
the Linnean Society, one of the members—a 
planter from Jainfiica—gave it as his experience 
that he had seen his loreman cui*ed of drunken¬ 
ness by being made to swallow a paste consisting 
of kola and cream. An explanation of this pro¬ 
perty of the kola nut may be looked for in 
the fact that it contains over two per cent, of 
caffeine, the active ingredient of the coffee-bean; 
for it is a well-aclcnowledged fact that strong 
black coffee has a decided effect in righting those 
who arc under the influence of drink. 

Sir John then informed his hearers of the dis¬ 
covery that the kola nuts had been prepared by 
a special process into a paste that cannot be 
distinguished from cocoa paste. Experiments go 
to prove that if kola p(^te bo mixed with cocoa it 
gives chocolate of a quality superior to Caraccas j 
and that, if mixed with three parts of a low-class 
cocoa, it improves the latter both in strength and 
flavour to an astonishing degree. Chocolate made 
with the kola is ten times more nutritious and 
’ sustaining than if made with cocoa, and has, we 
hear, been in use for the past three or four yeard 
in »)me of the London hospit^ as a sustaining 
and stiAulating adjunct in exhaustive and wasting 
diseases, also where it is necessary to resort to a 
depressing treatment We find also the testimony 
of the sustaining power of the kola nut in a 
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Bepoit from the Director of the government 
telegraphs in who» daring one of liis' 

. forced excursions into the interior, subsisted solely 
upon kola chocolate and a few biscuits, without 
any ill effects. 

Kola and its preparations would appear to be 
of the greatest importance as a food>product. It 
contfius a larger percentage of caffeine than does 
evei^ coffee, and aoout five times more than tea. 
Witn regard to nitrogenous principles, it will be 
fou^ that kola is superior to cocoa, coffee, and 
tea/ Its position in medicine is far above that i 
of the mate (raraguay tea), coca, and guarana. 

The flavour of kola is by no means un¬ 
pleasant, being first sweet, then astringent, and 
^ally bitter. This bitterness in the ^ied nut 
partly disappears, hut upon soaking the nut in 
water is nearly restored. In the form of chocolate 
flavoured with sugai* and vanilla, a very pleasant 
preparation is obtoined, which would be a great 
convenience to ti’avellers taking long journeys 
without the opportunity of making a proper 
niiviL 

As a medicinal product, the kola nut has had 
a fair ^arc cl attention, and has given good 
results in periodical an<l <-hronic headaches, so 
distressing to the sufferer, in derangement of the 
equilibrium of the nerves, in heai-t-coinplaints, 
and in diarrinjua. Its greater sphere ol action 
is, liowever, ns a pleasant hcNcrig'e for delicate 
constitutions, invalids, convalescents from lowering 
discuses, and in tliose <‘uses in which a gentle 
but sure sufttaining and tonics treatment is 
necessary for the nerves, the digestive oigana, 
and tlie general ooiidition of the body. 

The kola-nut tree is now being cultivated in 
the West Indies and in certain portions of our 
I Ea'stern possessions. It is a tree of great interest 
! as regards its habits and treatment for the collec¬ 
tion of its crop, and it may interest our readei's 
to take from Mr Christy’s book the following 
extracts: 

*On the west coast of Africa, its native countiy, 
tlic kola-trcc commences to yield a crop about 
its fourth or fiftli year; but it is not until its 
tenth year that it is really in full bearing. A 
single tree will then yield uii average of about 
one hundred and twenty pounds of seed per 
annum. After the tree reaches maturity, the 
flowering i& nearly continuous, so that a large 
tree bears flowers and fruit at the same time. 
There ai’c, in fad^ two collections; the June 
flowering yielding the fruit in October and 
November; and tliat of November and December, 
in May and June. When the fruit is ripe, it 
takes a brownish-yellow colour, and in this con¬ 
dition dehiscence of the capsule commeuriis along 
Uie ventral sntun;, exposing red and white seeds 
in the same shell, and it is at this period that 
they are gatliered. According to some authorities, 
there exist two varieties of kola, one yielding 
exclusively red seeds, and the .other white; but 
such is not the case. The same capsule may 
^ntoiu up to fifteen seeds, varying considerably 
in size, white and red together, without the white 
being considered leas ripe tlian the red. The 
I carpels are from six to nine centimetres long, 

, and three to flve thick, and the spongy pev.cai'p 
I is two or three millimetres ^ick. As many os 
five ripe carpels may result fxxim a single flower, 
and these may each contain from flve to fifteen 


seeds; but in some cases carpels are to be foimd 
containipg only a single seed. The seeds removed 
from their envelope weigh according to their 
development from five to twenty-five or twen^- 
eight grammes. The epidermis is the principal 
site of the colouring matter, and beneath it is 
a tissue consisting of a mass of cells gorged with 
large st^h granules comparable to potato starch. 
It IS in these cells that tne alkaloids caffeine and 
theobromine are found in the free state. 

^On the west coast of Africa the collection is 
conducted with great core, and is made by women. 
The seeds are removed from the husk and freed 
from the skin. In order to maintain their value 
aioong the negroes, it is necessary to keep them 
in a fit state and in good condition. They are 
therefore carefully picked over, all damped and 
worm-eaten seeds being removed, and the sound 
seeds ore then placed in large baskets made 
of bark and lined with leaves of hal {StcrciUia 
lieterophyUa). The seeds are then heaped up and 
covered over with more bal leaves, which by tlieir 
thickness and dimensions contributo not a little 
to the preservation of the seeds by keeping them 
from contact with dry air. Packed in this manner 
the seeds can be transported considerable distances, 
remaining free from mould for about a month, 
during which time it is not necessary to submit 
them to any treatment in order to preserve tlxem 
fresh beyond keeping the bul leaves moist. But 
if it be desired to keep Uiem beyond that tux^ 
the operations of picking and packing have to be 
I'cpeated about every thirty days, the seeds being 
washed in fresh w'ater and fresh bal leaves placed 
ill the baskets. Bach of these packages usually 
coutains about three hundredweight of seeds. It 
IS in this condition that kola is sent into Gambia 
and Gorec, where the principal dealings in tlie 
seeds af^ carried on. In Gambia they are sold 
in the fresh state to merchants travelling with 
caravans into the interior, to make a very agree¬ 
able stimulating and nourishing beverage. It 
most fireiiuently arrives at Sokoto and Kouka in.- 
the Soiiilaii and Tiinbuctoo, where laige sales of' 
the seeds are mode in the fi'esh condition. From 
the Soudanese markets it is carried by caravans 
to Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo to Morocco. 

‘As might be expected, the value of the kola 
increases as it makes its way into the interior of 
Africa, and it is stated that some of the tribes 
furihcbt removed from the sea pay for the dry 
powder with an equal w'eight of gold-diist. Kola 
plays a most important part in the social life of 
many of the African tribes. Ai\ interc.hange of 
white kola between two chiefs is indicative erf 
triendship and peace, while the sending of red 
k(fla is an act of defiance. When a young chief 
proposes for the hand of a kdy, he sends an 
offering of wlrite kola to his intended bride*8 
mother: if she returns wlrite kola, the happ^ 
suitor is accepted ; but his hopes are blighted if 
red is sent back. The absence of a supply of 
kola from among the marriage presents would 
probably endanger the whole arrangement.- iiB 
the negro West African oaths arc administered m 
the presence of kola seeds ; the negro will stiutch 
out his hand over them while he swears, and eats 
them directly afterwards. 

‘ Fresh kola is used as a mosticatoif^, as is also 
the dried powder, by the tribes iix the African 
interior. It is not aoubted but that kola exeiv 
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cises a favourable influence on the liver, and that 
white people living in those regions wh^chew a 
small quantity before meals escape constitutional 
cliangea dne to affections of that organ. Some of 
the natives believe the nut to have aphrodisiac 
proprties.’ 

Flanten in our colonies, says Mr Christy, who 
have low damp lands should cultivate this very 
important tree, as the doinand for the nut will 
increase steadily year by year. It is much more 
easily cultivated, he says, than the cocoa-plant, 
and yields a largo crop twice a year. It docs 
well in low marshy lands, and gives large crops 
of iruit in some of our West India Islands. Tlie 
tree will flourish well at elevations lower than 
one thousand feet, and even at the sea-level. 

MY FIKST TAIL-COAT. 

Yes ; I was just fifteen, the awkward age of 
fifteen. I remember it well, not because of the 
fact that I was the possessor of two voices, one 
a deep bass, and the other a blirill treble; or 
because 1 knew tliat I was consiilered a general 
nuisance by everyb<Mly ; but by reason of certain 
events happening soon after that time, an account 
of which! am about to giv’c. 

It is at any time sad to return to school, but 
to do so on one’s birthday is peculiarly distressing. 
This, by accident, was my lute on ilie fifteenth 
anniverwuy of my natal doy. Nature had not 
been lavish to me in many respects. I was a 
fat, sensitive, somewhat retiring boy, more gnen 
to day-dreams and my meals than to my books. 
Everybody said, * Willie will not be a tall man'— 
my father and two elder brother.'', I bliould say, 
made up eigliteen feet nino inches among them— 
and what everybody says, it is acknowledged, 
must bo right 1 think, however, u.itflre, by 
reason of showing me some small faign of favour, 
had singled me out as the e.\e»‘ption to prove 
the rule, for, witli regard to my proportions, what 
everybody &ai<l turned uiit to "be most decidedly 
and emphatically wrong. 

1 have said nature had nut been too luvisli 
me ; but let me give her all the credit she 
deserves. In one respect she had been more 
than liberal—she had endowe<l me with an extra¬ 
ordinary head of hair. I often woiuleied why 
the outside of my cranium had been so richly 
furnished. Perhaps it was to make up for in¬ 
ternal deficiencies in the same region. Be that 
os it may, my hair stood alone in more senses 
tliun one. In colour it was a rich brown, and it 
tossed in heavy masses, like the waves of a 
trim\)led sea. It acted m a sort of weather-glass, 
indexing my internal emotions. When 1 was 
excited, it would stand out like feathers, giving 
me the appearance of a bird of plumage. VVbcu 
I was happy it would arrange itself in gracuhil 
curls, when 1 was sad—and I was very sad at 
wie moment of wliiilx I am writing, as I got 
into the train at Paddington—it would hang limp 
and long, in perfect keeping with the sorrowful 
soul ^thin. 

This was the long summer term, and it was an 
eventful term for me, I don’t think I made 
much progress with my education ; my time was 
folly occujftod in unconsciously proving that 
‘ evfiiybody was wrong. In fact, this was the term 
in I made i§y ‘shoot* I coinmenced to 




grow rapidly the moment 1 set foot in frao> 
tifying atmosphere of Somersetshire. I opened out 
on telescopic principles, and became thinner mid 
longer day by day. At the end of five months 
there was nothing left of the original ‘Willio* 
but his hair. T&s fiourished with its* pristine 
luxuriance, and gave a palm-tree-liko finis^ to 
the attenuated trunk, wiiich had so suddenly 
and unexpectedly matured that tbc family reeord 
of male inches liad now reached the gratifying 
total of twenty-five feet. ^ 

Now, as 1 have before stated, 1 bad rettimed 
to school on my birthday. Five mouths had 
passed, but the sore was still open. As a salve 
lor this, my father had arranged to meet me 
at Bristol, and special leave bad been granted 
me for a few days' holiday. When this news 
came to me, I need not describe my feelings; 
suffice it to say that my hair took on its most 
feathery aspect, and remained totally in-cpressible 
and unmanageable. So absorbed was I in making 
the necessary preparations, that I positively gave 
up growing. 

My first confidante on the subject was the ward¬ 
robe woman, ‘ Lor, Master Willie,* said she, ‘and 
you 'aven’t any clothes !’ 

*No clothes I’ said I. ‘Can’t I go as I am?’ 

I was quite unconscious of the fact that the high- 
water-maik of my oostuiue had n‘«eu considerably. 
The coat sleeves linishcil off somewhere about the 
flbow’, while the* terminal borders of my nether 
garments w'erc on friendly tonus with the upper 
e<lges of my socks. As for the waistcoat and the 
aforesaid nether ganiicuts they refuseil to meet 
on any pretcuce whatever. 

‘You write home, sir, and toll them you want 
, some clothes,’ said the mistress of the robes. 

I ‘Your lather would like to sec you nicely 
dressed ; and you ’re old enough now to be out 
of them jackets.’ , 

True. 1 had for some time had visions of 
‘ tails,’ tliose insignia of manhood j here was my 
oppojtuuity. I (Hd write homo. I will give 
you the identical lettor as found in the family 
archives: 

Dear Fatueb —The wardrobe woman says 1 
must have a tail-coat, with tails. Please get me 
one, witli tails to wear, when you meet me at 
the Great Western Bristol Bailway Station on 
next hall-holiday week. 1 am so big I have not 
any money left Slie soys you must allow for 
my growing, with tails.—Your aflectionate son, 
^VXLLIE. 

The next four days were days of tears and 
hopei^ my hau* meanwhile alternating between 
damp hay and forked lightning. At List, at the 
end of a week a parcel for ‘Master Willie’ was 
announced, and my hair took uu an erectile 
condition which tlireutened to be permanent 
Shall I ever forget the opiuiiug of that pai'cel! 
In the solitude oi- my own bedroom, Avith trem¬ 
bling hands 1 severed the string and tore off 
the brown paper. Yes, there it was in ail 
its glory—a frock-coat with tails! For a few 
moments I fcableJ my eyes on its ample lappets, 
turned back with silk facings, and let my fingers 
lovii^ly stroke its velvet collar, and then, bund . 
with excitement, I tore oil the meagre habit that 
sparsely covei'ed me and plunged madly into my 
new treasure. Whut cored X though there was 
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a pinching sensation under the arms and a general 
' feeling of tightness across the chest 1 I could feel 
something flapping in the region of my calves 
and ankles that assured me the tails wei^ there, 
and 1 was happy. 

In our school they did not encourage vanitv ; 
indeed, the looking-glass accommodation was de¬ 
cidedly limited. I have seen on Sunday mornings 
as many as sjx boys dodging in front of one 
diminutive mirror, and bobbing up and down, 
brush and comb in hand, in the hope of getting 
even a distant glimpse of their partings before 
tlie bell rang for church parade. These mirrors, 
which measured about nine inches by six, were 
generally nailed to the wall al>out four feet from 
the ground. I had taken the liberty of hoisting 
the one in my room up about two feet, and in it I 
could get a good view of my face, although it 
never included all the hair at one time. How 
I flattened my nose on that glass and tried to 
look down at that moment! But it was useless. 
The appearance of those tails remained a m\*stery. 
Perhaps it was well so. 

Whetbor as the result of liints thrown out 
in my letter, or information gained from other 
sources, I know not, but the family tiiilor had 
acted up to tlic full letter oi his instructions, 
and had amply allowe<l not only for my present 
increased proportions, but also (or endless inches 
yet to bo acquired. As 1 afterwards learned, 
those tads were absorutely phenomenal, and n 
cold shudder creeps down my back at this moment 
as I recall them. 

When 1 got into that coat, life assumed a new 
aspect ; fresh thoughtN and ambitions crowded 
in upon me; a dawning .si-n‘»e of the correlative 
fitness of things stole into my mind. Perhaps 
it was this that inwardly told* me that a frock- 
coat demanded a tall hut. At anyrat<‘, 1 was 
exercised in my mind on this point. We di<lii’t 
weal’ ‘toppers’ in my school; such things were 
unknown. Wc wore ‘mortar-boards^ on Sundays ; 
but to go on a holiday in one of these badges 
of servitude was not to be thought of. I was 
fairly puzzled. My cricket cap would rarely 
stay on my head, esiiecially if 1 was cxcitetl, 
and I was lughlv excited now. Wc also URcd 
straw hats. But how could I face a loving father 
in a new frock-coat and a hat whose brim de¬ 
pended from the crown by the very last straw! 
Forgetting my manhood and my tails, I buried 
: my face in my hands an<l would have wept^ had 
; not a sudden and happy thought arisen. 

This was the thought. There was a boy 
in our school named Hobson. Hobson was 
in his way quite a natural curiosity, physically 
I mean: he was all chest and arms. If he 
was eccentric in appearance, he was equally so 
in his habits. I don’t think I ever saw him 
on his feet; he was generally found depend¬ 
ing from convenient gas-pipes, or working his 
way along between parallel desks or forms on 
his handi^ with his feet in the air. I foi^ot to 
mention his peculiarly small head. Now, when 
he arrived as a new boy at the beginning of the 
term, on this diminutive head he wore a trim 
and shiny tall hat This circumstance hadi awak¬ 
ened such a lively interest with regard to the 
name of Hobson’s hatter, and so mucm solicitude 
on behalf of some unknown individual who had 
purloined a member of the canine tribe, that 


after courting constant attention for one brief 
half-hour in the playground, Hobson’s hat had 
been quietly stowed away, and bad not since 
been heard of. On this hat all my hopes now 
depended. Hastily removing my coat and putting 
it tenderly in my locker, I hurried off to the 
gymnasium, where I knew I should find Hobson. 
As I drew near, I could see him hanging by 
ins toes from a high trapeze, his sloth-like form 
and small head clearly silhouetted against the 
sky. As I looked at that tipy head, I felt a 
sinking sensation in my breast; but nothing 
daunted, I broached the subjcjct of the hat at 
once. Without getting down, he told me where 
the precious heaagear was to be found, and added, 
as he began circling round like a St Catherine’s' 
wheel on the 5th of November: ‘ Shy it away 
when you’re done with it, old fellow.’ 

With Hobson’s hat concealed in a towel, I was 
soon back again in the seclusion of my bedroom. 
How shall J describe my interview with that 
hat 1 At first it absolutely refused to stick on 
at all ; but at last I conquered by thrusting- a 
handful of my hair into the crown ; and after 
flattening down the remainder at the sides and 
back, I took a view of as much as could be seen 
of the whole concern in the small mirror, and 
felt I had reason for much self-congratulation. 

I felt vexed that no one witnessed my departure 
the next day, but 1 ha<l to leave during morning 
school-hours to catch the train. T had, however, 
derived much pleasure from my toilet, and I 
was filled with pleasant thoughts when I reflected 
how 1 should astonish the publia I believe I 
astonished the public very much. The school 
omnibus curried me up to our sleepy little 
station.. No Koman warrior ever alighted from 
his triumphal car more puffed up with pride than 
did I from that homely vehicle. There was no 
one about but the station-master and one solitary 
porter; but 1 was pleased to find that my costume 
even hero excited attention, for the friendly 
station-master at once remarked: ‘Why, zur, 
that be a voinc coat; and they ’aven’t foigat 
the fails, ^ave ’un '’ 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘I particularly mentioned’-—— 

But the rest of my sentence was lost in an 
uproarious burst of laughter from the porter, 
whose dull wit I imagined had just discovered the 
jjoint of some joke he had heard jirobably Uie 
day before yesterday. However, the train came 
up nt that moment, and I jumped in. I suppose 
the porter had confided his joke to the station- 
master, for, as we whizzed off, they both appeared 
doubled up on the platform in convulsions, 
threatening apoplexy. 

, What a happy place Bristol seemed to bo; 
all V..e people appeared to wear a perpetual grin. 
The little cliildreii shrieked with laughter in the 
streets, and the older inhabitants chuckled as 
they walked along. The atmosphere seemed veri¬ 
tably charged with laughing-gas. Having to wait 
two hours for my father, I walked about seeing 
all I could and letting myself he seen. I became 
very dusty and tired, for it was extremely warm. 
My' boots were not all they might have been; 
the right one was very much down at the heel, 
and a hole, which had been threateffing for some 
time, suddenly appeared in the sole of the left 
one, creating a blister on my fool^ which caused 
me to limp perceptibly. I* finally found myself | 
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in a common baclc street iu tlie low part of | 
the town in the micWlc of quite a noisy crowd. 

I didn’t know what they were looking at, hut I 
heard some referenoeB to a long tail; so I stopped,; 
and leaning up againf-t a lamp-post, looked raguely ; 
np into the sky, half expecting to ace a comet or 
some other celestial cniiosity. J was too hot and 
tired to remember that it was still broad daylight. 
The crowd grew more and more exuberant in 
their cries niid as I gazed vacantly into the 
heavens a policcir^an touclied me on the shoulder 
and sail!: ‘Now, mister, you’d better move; 
on.’ ! 

Yea; he was right; time was flying, and my | 
father’s train was nearly due, so I said: ‘Thank 
you. Which is the way to the station ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I don’t want to take yon there ; 
but if you don’t move on I ’ll have to.’ 

‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘I should be sony to trouble 
you.’ 

But at that moment I got a push from behind 
that nearly made Hobson’s hat lose its Ualance, 
and gave me an impc'tus that canied me to the 
comer of the street, from which point I luckily 
caught sight of the railway station. Hearing a 
whistle, I limped along as well as my hlistor and 
my carpet bog—which 1 bad religiously carried 
all this time—would allow me, and arrival 
synchronously with the London express whitli 
rattled in at iliat moment 

I eagerly scanned each can'iag<‘ as it glided 
by, and once 1 thought I caught ''ight of my 
father’s face. Could I have been mistaken ? The 
train emptied its content®, but nf> lather of mine ! 
I could nave recognised his colosaal proportion® 
a mile off. Hurriedly I ru-'hcil along, peering 
into each desei-ted caiTiage. W'liy were* all the 
passengers and porters roaring with Inughler and 
enjoying themselves while 1 was so anxious? It 
was cruel! At last, in the front conii>artmcnt of 
ali I found my missing parent He was crouch¬ 
ing in the far comer with an eYpre.ssion on his face 
I can never forget I leapt in, utterly rcgardles'^ 
of Hobson’s ha^ which recoive<l a crunch against 
the door-sash from which it never fully I’ecovercd. 
‘Father!’ said 1.—‘Willie!’ said he. ‘Then it 
is you !’ That was all the greeting 1 got Seiz¬ 
ing me firmly by one arm, he hastily hustled me 
across the platform, threw me into an unoccupie<i 
cab, threw himself after me, pulled up both 
windows, and ordered the cabman to drive to the 
nearest hotcL 

I was strangely puzzled to account for this 
altered behaviour on the part of my father. As 
we drove along, he remained silent and ab''tracted. 
He was so unlike his usual self. Thci’e was an 
occ^ional twitching also at the comers of his 
mouth which I could not understand. When 
wo aroved at the bohd, he alighted, bidding me 
remain imtil he had made all the nef'essary 
wi^gementa. After an interval, a waiter came, 
and after asking me to descend, ushered me 
rtraight through the hall door, up-stairs, to our 
room. 

Oar dinner was sent up to us; and as the 
meal proceeded, my father seemed to brighten 
m somewhat; but I was tired The excitement 
or titS previdus days was telling upon me; so, 
AftNT maku^ a cardboard sole for the inside of 
my teft boot, I tumbled into bed and was soon 
ftsitiiiiafli. 


I will not describe our—well, what shall I 
call it?—'Well, ramble through Bristol, for want 
of a more explanatory word. Wherever we wen^ 
we went in cabs. The accumulated cab-drivw 
of years seem as nothing to the number of cab- 
diives w'c did in that short visit. I began posi¬ 
tively to hate tlio sight of anything on four wheels. 
Once a break occurred—somewhere in the region 
of the celebrated suspension bridge—when my 
lather made me visit a deserted Homan mine, 
which twisted and turned for some miles, appa¬ 
rently, in the bowels of the earth. My father 
did not go in himself. What ho did while I 
was away I never know. Kor myself I know 
that I uanderud sJ.ont, carrying a candle stuck 
on the end ef a stick, for an indefinite period, 
and eventually emerged into the light of day 
only to find that liatelul cab awaiting me, and 
my father beckoning me to jump in quickly. 
On the whole, however, T uas very happy. The 
pos®(‘Ssion of that coat and borrowed liat covered 
a multitude of minor trials and disappoint¬ 
ments. 

After cabbing all over BrLtol, I rememher 
we found our way to Wells; and as soon ns we 
aiTivod, a fly was hiicd to convey ns to the 
cathedral. Tlie fly was an improvement on the 
cabs, hccauco it was optn, but unluckily rain 
commenced to full, .so I turm'd u]) my precious 
coat-collar to pre^eive the velvet. My hmr, hi'iw- 
ever, got a little damp and bedr-aggleil, and I 
fancy HobNoii’s hat, winch was still suflcring from 
the cflect^ of tin* accident at the i*ailway station, 
acquiri'd an additional measure ol lijinmess. 1’hat 
cathedral was charming; at least 1 can answer 
ior the interior. 1 was not allowed to see the 
outside—‘on account of the nun,’ my falhei said ; 
hut 1 know the sun was shining again by that 
time. I was hurried insiilo with siu Ii unseemly 
li.Lste that 1 forgot to turn down my coat collar, 
I •was, however, soon lost in admiration of the 
time-honoured arches and ancient carvings; and 
putting Hobson’s hat on a chair, I wiuntered 
away on a voyage of inspection. As J w'a® thus 
engaged, an ohl gentleman with a jiarty of ladies 
came and en'ored into conversation with me. I 
felt much flattered ; and as 1 had rea<l up my 
guide-book on the journey from Bri-stol, I cnlai^i-d 
to them on the various objects ol interest, giving 
the date of the stained gla^s windows and the 
history of the tombs with wondertul accuracy. 
They seemed highly gratified, and as they w'ciu 
leaving, the old gentleman slipped a shilling into 
my hand. I was fairly puzzled; but with a 
liapi^y impulse, I thrust it into the dainty hand 
ol one of the ladies on whom I thought I hod 
ma<h‘ some impression. She smiled sw’eetly, and 
handed it again to her father. He looked first 
at me, then at the shilling, and then i^ain at 
me, and then he smiled also. Then I smilcil; 
in fact, we all smiled. Then they departed, 
the old gentleman muttering something about a 
‘model verger,* and leaving me mystified to such 
a degree that 1 was barely cimscious of the 
fact that my fatlicr had sufidenly emerged from 
behind a column and cauglit mo by the wrists 
and wiB saying something about ‘going to the 
crypt.’ 

I did not want to go to the crypt; recollections 
of that Homan mine still lingered. Once there, 
however—and we got there with remarkable ex- 
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pcdition—I felt really happy. My father wemed 
junder to mo in that darn: retreat A little of 
his old self had returned; he even came and 
put his arm round me and spoke of home. I 
was glad it was dark at that moment But when 
we ascended into the daylight once more, I could 
again see that weird, unaccountable expression 
and that mysterious twitching at the angles of 
hia mouth. I found an elderly lady sitting on 
Hobson’s hat; and after apologising ior treubling 
her, we left the cathedral and re-entered the 
dy. 

I do not remember exactly where we \rent 
to next; but I know we eventually found our¬ 
selves at a place on the banks of the Severn, 
whence we were to start on board a steamer, 
with the intention of visiting Chepstow. It was 
a splendid crossing. It was windy, but the sun 
shone brightly. My father, who always boasted 
of being a splendid sailor, i '.ired to the cabin, 
and resisted all persuasion on iny part to tempt 
liim to come up on deck. For myself, 1 deter¬ 
mined the pasMi'iigers should not be deprived oF 
my presence. 1 would bave ‘walked the bridge' 
all the way, had I not been too much occupied in 
chasing Hobson’s liat about the deck ; every lurch 
of the vessel sent it oft; once, a sudden gust 
of Wind «airied it down amongst the machinery^ 
where it alighu-d on a piston, and ruse up and 
down, greatly to the dotigtit ot tlic passengi^rs, 
until it was fished out on the end ol a boat¬ 
hook. Another time it was blown tlirough tlie 
skylight into llie cabin and fell on my lather, 
who was just do/ing off to sleeji. He seemed 
j very much vexeil; but the passengers and crew 
filled the air with their shouts of delight The 
a.ih‘ng ones even forgot their qualms. They w'ere 
a jolly lot. My father seemed the only one 
on ho'ird witli a vein of sadness in him. This 
(Ustros-?ed me; it was so unnatural to him to 
bo tiius. 

When we reached Clicpstow, he was positively 
angiy, simply bceause theiv were none but open 
flies fo. hire. We «lrove ilirect to the castle. 
He socined anxious that I should see everytliing, 
and insisLed on my climbing to the tops of all 
the towers and clambering over every inch of the 
ancient walls. He remained outside.’ .Standing 
on those battlements, my tails fluttered gloriously 
in the wind, and 1 felt 1 u'as an object of marked 
admiration for a crowd of rustics who had 
assembled below. Xjooking down, 1 could see my 
father smoking his cigar on a grass plot apart. 
At that moment Hobson’s hat blew oft, and after 
quivering in the air for a brief space, like a 
woundeu bird, it fell ou the grass at my father's 
feet He started as though he had been shot, and 
I actually saw him give it an unkind thrust with 
his umbrella. I followed Hobson’s hat, not by 
the same route, liowever; and when 1 reached 
that grassy plot, my fatlier was on his feet. 
There was a fixed look in his eye. Casting one 
anxious glance towards the crowd, which was now 
drawing near, he placed his hand on my furze- 
bush head and said, not unkindly, but firmly: 
‘Willie, I can stand this no longer; we must 
return to Bristol at once.’ 

That return joumey was not a happy cJhe; I 
could not tell wh^. I seemed to have lost my 
buoyancy, and positively shuddered as we again 
entered one of thc^e nightmare cabs at Bristol 


and drove, this time, to the Grand Hotel I could 
have kicked that phalanx of grinning housemaids 
and strangled those cynical-looking waiters with 
their own white chokers. What were they all 
‘sniggering’ at? 

With an air of haughty disdain, I marched up the 
broad brilliantly lighted staircase. Great heavens! 
what was that extraordinary figure that gradu¬ 
ally appeared before me ?—first the head, then the 
bo^y, and then what ought to have been the legs. 
My first impulse was to laugh outright; but that 
would not have been a sufficiently dignified pro¬ 
ceeding for an individual wearing a frock-coat 
and a tall hat I looked again. There it stood, 
measuring at least six feet throe in height, but 
lamcntabl}’’ attenuated. On its head it wore a 
disreputobie thing that might once have been a 
silk hat, but so small that it looked more like a 
tliimble on a telegraph pole than anything else. 
The figure’s hair was wildly tossed, and stood out 
in forked masses on either sub*. The body was 
short and pinched. The lower extremities wore 
comidetcly concealed by a cassock-like t^kirt that 
reached Mmost to the ground, leaving exposed 
only a short expanse of red striped stocking, and 
a pair of shabby boots. I felt a queer sensation 
creeping over me, and a fascination that prompted 
me to look and look again. I unbuttoned my 
coat for air; the ghastly apparition unbuttoned 
Aw, displaying .my waistcoat 1 I know it by its 
peculiar pattern, and realised that that spectre 
was none otlier than the reffection of myself in 
the staircase mirror ! I gathcied myself together, 
and rushed out into the darkness. 

Late that night, my father, now melted towards 
me, persuaded me to lake shelter in a humble 
and sequestered hostelry, and I returned to school 
early t&5 next morning, and slunk in unobserved. 

1 don’t know what was the ultimate end of 
Hobson’s hat As for my coat, although the 
judicious use of the sartorial shears rendered it 
a tolerably presentable garment, and furnished 
me with material for waistcoats ior some time to 
come, I have ever since that hour been possessed 
by an unconquerable horror of anything approach¬ 
ing to a irock-coat, and consequently always appear 
in ‘ tweeds.’ 


A FEW EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
GARDEN SPIDER. 

The Garden Spider (Epnra diadema) is one of 
the most beautiful, in form and colour, of the 
many hundred species we have in England. The 
manner in which it spins its web—certainly the 
most regular in make—displaya great ingenuity 
in the way the web is secured to sustain a sudden 
strain coming on any part of it We have been 
watching several experiments with this spidery 
of which the following are a few of tlie most 
interesting. 

Having an old fem-casc, with sides and top 
all glass, we filled the bottom with earfchi 
placing a few sticks firmly in the soil, so that 
the spiders would have wme projections to secure 
their webs to. The first spider wc placed in the 
case was a vetr fine specimen, nicely marked 
on the top of the abdomen. We took her from 
an old laurel tree, in which there were several 
young ones. The first day eke remained crawling 
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about on the ground ; but on looking next morn¬ 
ing, we found a perfect web, spun horizontally 
across the case, about half-way up; and on tuag- 
nifying the ends of the web that were fastened to 
the glass—which was very smooth—we discovered 
the spider had frayed out the ends of the web- 
liues, and had fastened them to the glass by means 
of a gummy substance, thus giving it a greater 
power of adlieaion than by trusting to a single 
cori We placed a small house-fly in the case, 
where it soon became entangled in the web, the 
spider immediately rushing down, seizing, and 
killing it. She then carried it to the top of 
the glass, and in four minutes had sucked all 
the moisture out of it. Slie tlicn wrapped it 
loosely round with web, leaving only one line 
to it, by which she carefully lowei'ed it, for 
about two inches, through a space in the net ; 
then, cutting the line with her hind-feet, she let it 
fall to the ground. 

After this we placed four flies in the case, 
three of which were speedily caught The 
spider having evidently eaten enough, she dis¬ 
posed of these flies in a different manner from 
the first. Running to each in turn, she turned 
the fly rapidly round and rounil with her front 
legs ; at the same time, two <listinct webs kept 
winding round the fly from the spinnerets, until 
it was encased in such a bag of web that the 
fly could not be seen. She then hung thorn in 
different parts of the web, eating two of them 
the same night. Thinking the flies so wrapped 
up would be air-tight, we detache<l one from 
the web, leaving it exposed to the air for three 
days. Although the weather was vej*y hol^ wc 
found, on carefully opening the case, that the 
dead fly was quite fresh, and when sniMhed 
between the fingers, was in a perfectly ihiey con¬ 
dition. This clearly shows their wonderful in¬ 
stinct in preserving food for future meals. 

One day wc placed in the case a large meat-fly, 
which immediately flew tlirough the web, tearing 
it in a destructive manner. The spider at once 
came down and repaired it; and in a few minutes 
the fly was once more in the web, struggling hard. 
This time, the spider came w'ithin about half an 
inch of the fly, made a strong cord fast to three 
of the outside lines of the net, and then running 
quickly over the back of the lly, she made the 
cord fast on the other sides. On this coixl we 
noticed tiny beads hanging, of a clear-looking 
substance, which, as the ily struggled, adhered 
to its wings, impeding its movements. Leaving 
the fly for nearly two niiniitos, by which time he 
was almost exhausted, the spider once more drew 
near, and quickly had him by the buck. Swaying 
her body from side to side at the same time, she 
soon bound him with tlu-ec cords, which she 
guided about over the fly with her hind-feet in 
a wonderfully rapid manner. She then pierced 
him on the side of the trunk, from which place 
she did not again loose until the fly was dead. 
Making a slight repast, she bound the remains 
securely in the web, tor future meals. This same 
spider we have now. Last September she com¬ 
pletely destroyed her web, and spun a bright 
yellow cocoon on the top of tlie glass, and laid, 
as near os 4 ve have yet examined, about three 
hundrsd and sixty eggs. She has since then 
ratiudned hanging on this cocoon. Her body 
she itod the «ggs was os large as a small 


bean; it is now (January) not much larger than 
a grain of rape-seed. She refuses all food, and 
appears in a dormant, if not a dying state. 

There was another old spider, of very dusky 
colours, which we placed in a Itfrge glass jar. 
Although he was a very large one, he did not 
erect any web, but used to try and catch the flies 
wc placed in the jar by sneaking round the glass 
to them while they were resting. A few days 
after, we introduced a younger spider, about three 
parts grown, which quickly made a very strong 
and useful web. Tlio old spider took no notice 
of the newcomer nntil the younger spider had 
completed his home and made all comfortable. 
Then the old one carefully climbed into the 
net or web, attacked and killed the owner, and 
took possession. After this, wc placed ’ several 
flies in the jar, some of which injured part of 
the web, the spider not attempting to repair the 
damt^e, not being able evidently to produce web, 
through old ^e or injury. To show the power 
spiders have of knovi'ing what insects they can 
safely attack, we placeu two large ants, which 
were neuters or workers, in a web. "When the 
spider came down and saw who the visitors were, 
he fell from the web to the bottom of the jar, 
where he lay seemingly paralysed with fear. VVe 
then removed the ants. The spider did not return 
to his web for thirty-five minutes, and then in 
a cautious, and apparently frighteneil state. 

We used to teed a female sjflder with a fly 
every niorning; and she became so used to tlie 
habit, that at last, when we sliook the net, she 
would come and take the fly from between our 
lingers. Unfortunately, she died at the end of 
the season, alter laying a cocoonful of eggs. 

In experimenting in different ways with some 
of the small insccte, many hours may be plcubur- 
ably spent, greatly adding a ricli store of know¬ 
ledge as to the way in whicli all things are 
endowed according to their nature of living. 


THK \VrTNJi:SSK& 

Dxt by day in the open nioadoirs, 

Tlie cowslips swing their belK of gohl; 

And th(?young leaves throng, like morij childreo, 
The forest windows grim and old. 


Day by day, nith a blow that strengthens, 

The sun-god smites the springing corn j 
Doubly cool 01 e the dews of evening, 

Doubly sweet is the breath of mom. 

Day by day in the lower pastures, 

Heavier miste at twilight fall, 

The sheaves stand thick on the short white stubble. 
The peaches glow on'the orchard wall. 

Day by day, over hill and valley, 

The snowflakes wing their passage slow, 

Cold white ghosts of the forest children 
Dead in the tangled brakes below. 

• Alvebd Wool!. 
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CLOVELLY. 

Nature has made and kept Clovelly unique. 
Fixed in a narrow North Devonshire combe, in 
which it existcil at least when Domesday Book 
was compiled, and which, from the evident age 
of its houses, it has fillc<i to its extreme capacity 
for five hundred years ainl more, further grow t!i 
was all but impossible. Nc‘>tHng under its lime¬ 
stone cliffs, the Atlantic storms sweep clean over 
the little villagi' and L'ave it scathlcsr The lancls 
above are mostly a with* windswept moor, no stick 
of timber being able to liold up its head against 
the ocean blasts. The jutting rocks to the north¬ 
ward shelter little gorges where trees luxuriate ; 
but wherever they peep above the friendly crag 
they are dw'arfcd, twisted, gnarled, contorted, an<l 
bleached into a thousand grotesque forms and 
colours unknown to tree-life elsewhere. The 
nearest railway approach is at Bideford, wliencc 
a drive of some tea miles gra<lually ie.ads through 
the luxuriance of a Devonshire landscape to a 
treeless table-land, its wiliest contr.ast. The most 
expeditious and time-saving conveyance is the 
two-horse mail wagonette leaving Bideford at six 
in the morning, and, w’hcn in a little more tlian 
mid-joumey, skirting the cliHs of Clovelly on its 
way to Hartland —as hungry a drive over the 
moorland as can easily be found, but not destitute 
of contrasts and surprises Talk of fresh air !— 
here it is certainly to be had in its most untamted 
form. 

Within two miles of Clovelly the horses are 
suddenly pulletl up, and the travellers informed 
that for the small contribution of fourpence each, 
demanded by the fair owner towards a pension 
fund for her old retainers, the mail wdll leave the 
highway and drive through her Hobby M'^oocls 
down the most picturesque of roads, cut, according 
to Lysons, in 1822. These are glorious woods, 
the timber grand, and the undergrowth one which 
Devonshire alone can produce. One enthusiastic 
fem-writcr speaks of a fern paradise : surely 
this is it. But undergrowth the ferns are not, 
for they swarm up the trees, nestling in their 


moss-grown trunks and perching on their boughs ; 
indee(l, it would be hard to say where the ventur¬ 
ous little polypody is not to be found. After 
zigzagging and careering some mile down through 
the overshading trees, you in a moment emei^e 
into the open, and the vehicle stops, that you may 
feast on a suddenly revealed fairy scene. There 
below, a mile or more away, lies Clovelly, with 
its tiny pier and sheltered harbour pool, a scene 
of sunny enchantment After a few moments of 
this feast of contrasts, you plunge ^ain into the 
gloomy wood, and career some mile farther, 
when the vehicular journey comes suddenly to 
an end, and with no apparent reason, for where 
is Clov^rlly ? Not a trace of it is to be seen; 
and you dismount in the middle of the high-road, 
amongst groups of oddly caparisoned donkeys, 
and men with hand-sleighs, a motley arrangement 
never before seen, and now not understood. ‘New 
Inn, gentlemen! ’ shout the donkey and sleigh 
men; and choosing the latter, the luggage is 
promptly packed on the sleigh, and rattles down 
the steep road, impassable of wheels, descending 
at a run to the hostel in the middle of the 
village. 

* Clovelly bursts on the view just as you .spy the 
first and topmost cottage, embowered in tree-like 
fuchsias and rollicking Virginian creepers. The 
steep road leads here to a sort of landing-stage, 
where the heavier things, slid down the abrupt 
incline, are temporarily deposited, and whence 
they are distributed. Heavy balks of timber for 
building repairs—no new erections being per¬ 
mitted—and other weighty matters, here find a 
temporary resting-place. Lime, burnt near the 
harbour, bricks, coals, and all such-like matters 
are carried up thence by donkeys in their capa¬ 
cious panniers, made for the work, this being the 
only practicable mode of conveyance up the steep 
inclines and shallow steps. Donkeys, too, carry 
up the luggage of departing visitors to the point 
whence it was first sleighed or pannfered down, 
and here meet the public conveyances pursuing 
their journey north-west to Hartland, or south¬ 
east to Bideford. 
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TIic main street, from the little landing-stage at 
its head to the bend which bounds the view 
downwards, is paved with boulders, which are 
universal here; and for the most part it is too 
■’Steep to descend except by steps, still formed of 
boulders, varied in W'idth and depth with the 
changing gradient. The houses bounding the road* 
are alike in one thing—they are all old—varying, 
it is believed, up to a period of eight hun¬ 
dred ye.'ir3 or more, Domesday Book affording 
collateral proof. The constant repairing, remodel¬ 
ling, patching, and extending result in endles-s 
variety and diversity. The abrupt descent makes 
I a enrious little terrace necessary in the front of 
the larger dwellings, with a drop at its lower end 
of from five to ten feet, as the degree of descent 
dictates, and a balcony becomes nccessai*y for 
safety, whilst forming an important and pic¬ 
turesque feature of the street view. Creepers 
grow here, not of compulsion, but of choice, and 
their profusion changes the humhlest cot into a 
little bower. Of Ibe two sections into w'bicli the 
main street is cut by the bend in the middle, 
perhaps the lower portion, whilst leobt steep, is 
most picturesque. 

The North Hill runs at right angles to the main 
thoroughfare up a very steep accliidty, bordered by 
cottages of a stiU more ancient and primitive type. 
Bisiug in successive terraces, with flights of steps 
between, picturesque with all kinds of accretions 
and side-growths, little flower-gardens interv*iuing 
in odd comers, the tiny dwcllmgs are out-topped 
by one claiming stmiority, and abaiiJonisd as no 
longer tenable through age. Time and the ele¬ 
ments arc evidently too much for the maxim of 
Clovelly Court—‘Nothing new in Clovclly.' Tlie 
houses here ‘growed,^ \verc not built; and modern 
medievalism producing all its choicest revivals, 
would be incapable of anything endurable on 
the spot There could be no Acropolis but at 
Athens, no Colossus except at Hhodcs, and as 
certainly nothing but one of its home-grown 
cottages on the North HilL Beyond tliis decay¬ 
ing topmost cottage, the path becomes a long ^ 
series of steep steps, deep worn into the hillside, j 
and thickly overhung for a distance with the | 
boughs of the shrubs and trees which skirt it. j 
It is quite a relief to emerge from this gloomy i 
arcade upon the bright little plateau at tlie top, 
with its divergent paths, one leading round again 
to the village head, another to ClovcUy Court, 
and a third making a circuit right down to the 
harbour. 

A little-used path leading from the main street 
in an opposite direction to the North Hill passes 
a curious door in the liillside, whereby hangs a 
tale. This odd door is said to lead to a laigo 
subterranean vault with a perennially damp floor, 
the scene of many a smuggler’s venture in the 
old days, when not only kegs of brandy but 
bags of salt were worth winning, and depositing 
■tiU safely di^oaab^ Eumour has it that there 
many such subterranean receptacles in and 


around Clovelly. Possibly Kingsley knew of 
them, and based on this knowledge the thrilling 
story of the hidden treasure in the shore-cave 
of Alieralva. This footpath pursued leads into 
all the wild luxnriauco of the lower portion of 
the Hobby Wood ; and pursued still further, con¬ 
ducts to a charming summer-house on the rocks 
overlooking Clovelly Bay, as well as the wider 
waters arouml. 

Kctuniing to the main street, we proceed sea¬ 
wards, and in a few steps come to Bookout Hill, 
with its flagstaff for use ou days of inai-k, and 
its broad capacious seat for all the gossips and 
yam-spinncrs of the placij. Our aucient nautical 
iriend here can tell of liairbrendth escapes in 
shooting Old London Bridge during his apprentice¬ 
ship to a London shipping firm—dangers more 
than imaginary, seeing tne upper pool was gener¬ 
ally six Icet above tlie level of the lower, and 
the cuiTt'Ut through the narrow arches one not 
to be braved by any boat or bargeman lacking a 
steady eye and a stout hand. But the tales of 
Lookout Hill extend to wider fields: the Medi¬ 
terranean ports and harbours, ivith Constantinople 
itself, are minutely discoursed upon ; the fisheries 
of Labrador are described ; and some old man- 
of-war’s man may show the wider circle known 
to the British navy familiar ground to himself. 
A friendly marine glass is at the general service 
for scanning the home-cratt in Barnstaple Bay, 
and the more distant and larger vessels bound 
U> far-off foreign ports. It is soon evitleiit that 
the fine race of bcanicn here mostly sjieiul their 
apprenticeshi]), and, in not a few cases, all their 
more vigorous days, in distant service, and only 
come back to the old nest when pretty well 
woni out, or only fit for the milder pursuits 
of the hay fisliery, touched with the common 
yearning, ‘Heie to return and die at home at 

Now wc must go ‘down along’ a steep demand¬ 
ing precipitous steps, or a coustant zigzag, the 
lelt way leading to the pier ; the right to the life¬ 
boat liounc, the waterproofing shod for fishing- 
nets, and the shore drying-ground for newly 
I oiled light nets. At cvei’y turn in either path 
the eye catches the most quaint and picturesque 
groups of houses, hanging as in mid air one above 
another. The lowest tier of dwellings is built on 
the very seawall, and with local characteristics all 
its own. 

After all, the pier and harbour arc chief fea¬ 
tures of interest in Clovelly, and hither all visitors 
naturally tend. The pier was erected, or im¬ 
proved, according to Williams, in 1804; but 
according to local tradition, backed by appearances, 
it is of much more ancient origin. It is formed 
entirely of boulders thrown up in a constant 
stream ou the shore of the whole bay. Built in 
a curve, with its round back to the open Atlantic, 
the sturdy little pier braves the wildest weather, 
sheltering, in the harbour pool it embosoms, the 
fishing-boats of the port with their nautical 
belongings. 'Hie pier too, the chief pro¬ 
menade, its outer and higher wall, some eight 
feet Isroad ut top, forming the fair-weather w^, 
though destitute of any railings or defence on 
either side. Stormy weather renders this higher 
walk speedily untenable, and drives the pro- 
mcnadci's to the lower and wider one on the 
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inner side, which is perfectly sheltered from the 
Atlantic winds. Primitive steps connect the 
upper and lower promenades, and ladders clasp 
tlie inner wall leading down to the vessels in the 
harbour pool. The horizontal poles on which 
the fishing-nets hang to dry in all direct)on.s on 
the pier form a curious hut characteristic feature 
of the scene, whilst the pier light and its elevated 
stage form the complement and fmisli of the 
scene. 

The sailors say the boulders with which the 
shore is sti’cwed come steadily up from Hart- 
land I’oiut, work their way pa^t Clovelly harbour 
in a clearly doiined stream, and continue their 
course roun<l Jiideford Pay, a.s marked stones arc 
traced through the ivhole route. There is a con¬ 
stant trade in these big pebbles, which arc shipped 
ill the harbour almost daily. 

Put Clovelly is before all things a fishing town, 
and its herrings are trjulitionally the earlie.«>t and 
the best A considerable lleet of trawlers fishes 
Iho entire Bideford Bay, which the native sailors 
look on jealously as their own ground, and limn it 
th<*y bring in at all periods a supply ot the season’s 
fish. The proprietary rights ol Clovelly Court, 
now the scut of Miss Pane, are exercised in a 
mild and gentle fashion, and the old fixed pro¬ 
portion of the fish biouglit into tiie port claimed 
111 lonner 1 lines, hccm.s to be exchanged for a daily 
&up])ly to the manorial table. 'J’he dangerous 
coast lieiv lius the worst characti'r with mariners 
of any round tlie i.sland, and is guarded by a 
lighthouse, placed above the village, whose xvam- 
ing.s are aided by a double U^gborn ; an<l this tiny 
harbour, with cajiacity only lor tiawlers, is the 
only reluge between Pa«Utow and Bideford. A 
light, just mentioned, lias recently been erected 
at the end oi the pier, to guide the fi.shermen 
running home in tiie dark, when the nanow 
entrance is hard to make, specially in heavy 
weather. 

No corporate town is bett<*r drained or has a 
better supply of waler than tin's out-of-tlie-world 
village, w'lnlo an air of easy comfort everywhere 
jirevails. I'ln* reigning policy is to keep Clovelly 
as it lias so long been, free from all modern 
innovations; and tlie rno.^^t progressive visitor 
must own the sweet calm and restfulucss that 
result. The worst inroad is made by an almost 
daily summer Ktcanicr from Ikinistaple or Ilfra¬ 
combe, but the shoal of visitom it brings is 
dependent on the tide, and must leave when the 
steamer’s peremptory bell summons them aboard. 
Clovelly Court, already spoken of as the historic 
seat of the owner’s of tne village and its sur¬ 
roundings, has descended through a long ances¬ 
tral line to the presi'nt owner, xvhasc gentle 
rule is everywhere evident This, the projmetory 
house, is situated in a noble iKiik on the table¬ 
land above the village, abounding with pictur- 
Mquo and varied views, and luucli sheltered by 
depi'essions of the surfa<« from the Atlantic 
storms. The wooded walks, with here and there 
a welcome seat, the mo.st ambitions of which is 
‘Gallantry Bower,’ three hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, are unsurpassed for their dcliglitful 
coast, ocean, ^ and inland scenery. The coast is 
bold and picturesque to a degree; wliTlst the 
heather on the taolcland above is as brilliant 
as nature’s pencil under the light of the most 
brilliant sun can make it Clovelly Park is 


indeed the complement of Clovelly village, and 
the sheltered softness of the one, combing with 
the breezy openness of the other, forms a charming 
and perfect whole. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—REPORTING PROGRESS. 

Warren Rei.p spent many days that summer at 
Whitestrand, cruising vaguely about the mouth 
of the Char, or wandering and sketching among 
the salt-marsh meadows; but he never happened 
to come face to face, by accident or design, with 
Hugh Massinger. Fate scorned persistently to 
interpose between them. Once or twice, indeed, 
Winifred said with some slight asperity to her 
husband, ‘Don’t you think, Hugh, it it were only 
for old acquaintance’ sake, we ought to ask that 
creature Relf some day to dinner?’ 

But Hugh, who was yielding enough in certain 
matters, w'as as marble here: lie could never 
consent to receive his enemy, of his own accord, 
beneath his own roof—for ‘WhitcRtrand, after all, 
was his own in reality. ‘No,’ he gi’owlcd out, 
looking up from his paper testily. ‘ I don’t like 
the fellow. I’ve heai’d things about him that 
make me sorry 1 ever accepted his hospitality. 
If you liappcn to meet him, Winifred, prowling 
about tlie plac(* and trying to intei’cept you, I 
forbid you to speak to him.’ 

‘You forbid me, Hugh?’ 

‘ Yes ’—coldly—‘ I forbid you.’ 

Winifred bit her lip, and was discreetly silent. ; 
No need lo answer. Those two proud wills were ' 
beginning already to clash more ominously one 
agaiii'-t'the other. ‘Very well,* the young wife 
thought in silence to herself; ‘if he means to 
mew me up, seraglio and zenana fashion, in my 
own rooms, he should hire a guard and some 
Circassian slaves, and preserit me with a yoAltimk 
to cover my face with.^ 

A day or two Inter, as she strolled on some 
eiTand into the placid village, she came suddenly 
upon AVan’en Relf, in his rough jei-sey and sailor 
I cap, hanging about the lane, sketch-book in hand, 
not xvithout some vague expectation, as Hugh hail 
said, of accidentally intercepting her. It was a 
painful duty, but klsie lunf laid it upon him; 
and Elsie’s will w'as law now. Naturally, he had 
never told Elsie about th(‘ meeting with Hugh at 
the Olieyne Row Club. If he had, she. would 
never have imposed so di/ficult, delicate, and 
dangerous a task upon him. But she knew 
nothing; and so she had sent him on this painful 
errand. 

Wiiufreil smiled a frank smile of recognition as 
she came up close to him The painter pulled 
olf.liis awkward cap awkwardly and unskil- 
fully. 

‘You w'ere going to pass mo by, Mr Relf,’ slie 
said, with a good-humoured nod. ‘You won’t 
recognise me or have anything to do with me, 
piiliaps, now I’m married and done for!’ 

The words gave him on uncomfortable thrill; 
they seemed so ominous, so much truer than she 
thought them. • 

‘I hardly did know you,’ ho answered with a 
forced smile. ‘I’ve not been accustomed to see 
you in black before, Mrs Massinger.—And to say 
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the truth, when I come to look at you, you’re 
paler and thinner than when I last met you.’ 

Winifred coughed—a little dry cough. Women 
always take sympathetic remarks about their ill 
health in a disparaging sense to their personal 
' appearance. ‘ A Jjondon season ! ’ she answered 
, smiling; yet even her smile had a certain un- 
' wonted air of sadness about it. *Too many of 
' Mrs Bouverie Barton’s literary evenings have 
unhinged me, I suppose. My small brams have 
been ovri-stimulated.—You’ve not been up to the 
Hall yet to see us, Mr llelf. I saw the Mu/J- 
Turilc come ploughing bravely in some three or 
' four days ago, and I wondereil you’d never 
looked up old friends.—For of course you know 
I owe you something: it was you who lirst 
brought dear Hugh to Whitestrand.’ 

How Warren ever got through the remainder 
of that slippery interview, gliding with difficulty 
over the thin ice, he hardly knew. He walked 
with Winifred to the end td the lane, talking in 
vague generalities of politeness ; and then, with 
some lame excuse of the state of the tide, he took 
e brusque and hasty leave of her. He felt himself 
guilty for talking to her at all, considering the 
terms on which he stood with her husband. But 
Elsie’s will overrode everything. When he wrote 
to Elsie, that letter he had looked forward to 
so long and eagerly, it was with a heavy heart 
and an accusing conscience ; for he felt some¬ 
how, from the forced gaiety of Winifred’s ostenta¬ 
tiously careless manner, that things were not going 
quite so smoothly as a wedding-bell at the Hall 
already. That poor young wife was ill at ease. 
However, for Elsie’s sake, he would make the 
best of it. Why w’orry and trouble poor heart¬ 
broken Elsie more than absolutely needful witli 
Winifred’s possible or actual misfortunes ? *- 
‘I didn’t meet your cousin himself,’ ho wTotc 
with a very doubtful hand—it was hard to have 
even to refer to the subject at all to Elsie ; ‘ but 1 
came across Mrs Massinger one afternoon, strolling 
I in the lane, with her pet pug, and looking very 
j pretty in her light holt mourning, though a ti'ille 
j paler and thinner than I liad yet known her. She 
j attributes her paleness, however, to too luucli 
j gaiety during the London season and to tli»* late 
I hours of our Bohemian society. I hope a few 
I weeks at Whitestrand W'ill set her fully up again, 
and that w’hcn I have next an opportunity of 
meeting her, I may be able lo send you a good 
report of her health and happiness,’ 

Ilow meagre, how vapid, how jejune, how con¬ 
ventional! Old Mrs Walpole of the vicarage her¬ 
self could not have worded it more baldly or more 
flabbily. And this was the letter he had been 
burning to write : this the opportunity he had 
been so eagerly awaiting! What a note to send 
to his- divine Elsie! He tore it up and wrote 
it again half-a-dozen times over, before he was 
finally satisfied to accept his dissatisfaction as 
an immutable, inevitable, and unconquerable fact. 
And then, he compensated himself by writing 
out in full, for his own mere subjective OTatifica- 
tion, the sort of letter he would have liked to 
write her, if circumstances permitted it—a burn¬ 
ing letter of fervid love, oeginning, ‘My own 
darling, darling Elsie,’ and ending, with hearts 
and darts and tears and protestations, ‘ Yours ever 
devotedly and lovingly, Warren.’ Which done, 
he burned the eecond genuine letter in a solemn 


holocaust with a lighted fusee, and sent off that 
stilted formal note to ‘Dear .Mi^ Ohalloner’ 
with many regrets and de-spondent ^pirations. 
And os soon as he had dropped it into the 
village letter-box, all aglow with shame, the Mud- 
Turtle was soon under way, with full canvas 
set, before a breathless air, on her voyc^e once 
more to Lowestoft 

But Winifred never mentioned to Hugh that 
she had met and spoken to ‘that creature Relf,’ 
with whom he had so sternly and authoritatively 
forbidden her to hold any sort of communica¬ 
tion. Tliat was bad—a beginning of evil. The 
first great breach was surely opciiiiig out by slow 
degrees between them. 

A week later, as the yawl lay idle on licr native 
mud in Yarmouth harbour, Warren Keif, calling 
at the post-office for his expected budget, received 
a letter with a French stump on it, and a post- 
mat k bearing the magical words, ‘St Martin de 
Lantosque, AIpcs Maritimes,’ which made his quick 
breath come and go spa'imodically. He tore it 
open with a beating lieart. ‘Hear Mr Rolf,’ it 
said simply—‘ How very kind of you to take the 
trouble of going to Whitestrand and sending me 
so full and careful an account of dear Winifred. 
Thank you ever so much for all your goodness. 
Hut you are always kind. I have learnt to expect 
it.—Yours very sincerely, Ei,rtp. Chali.oner.’ 

That was all: those f<*w short words ; but 
Warren Keif lived on that brief note night and 
morning, till the time canic when ho miglit return 
(nice more in his small craft to the South and to 
ICUie. 

Wlien he did return, with tlio southvvnnl tide 
of invalids and swallows, Elsie had left tlie first 
poignancy of her grief a year behind hi r ; hut 
Warren saw quite clearly still, with a sinking 
heart, that she was true as ever to the Hugh that 
was not and that never had been. She received 
him kindly, like a friend and a brother ; but her 
manner was none the less the cold fixed manner 
of a woman who has lived her life out to the 
bitter end, and \vhose heart has been broken once 
and for ever. When Warren saw her, Jiis soul 
despaired, lie felt it was cruel even to hope. 
But Edie, most cheerful of optimists, laughed him 
to scorn. ‘If 1 were a man,’ she cried boldly, 
and then broke off. That favourite feminine 
aposiopesis is the most cutting known form of 
criticism. Warren noted it, anil half took heart, 
liaU desponded again more utterly than ever. 

Still, he had one little buttress left for his 
failing hopes : there was no denying that Elsie’s 
interest in his art, as art, increased daily. She 
let him give her lessons in water-colours now, and 
she watidred Ids own patient and delicate work 
with constant attention and constant admiration, 
among the rocks and bays of the inexhaustible 
Kiviera. Huring that second sunny winter at 
San Remo, in fact, they grew for the first time 
to know one another. Warren’s devotion told 
slowly, for no woman is wholly proof in some lost 
comer of her heart against a man’s determined 
and pemistent love. She could not love him in 
return, to be sure: O no; impossible: all that 
was ov(ff long ago, for ever: an ingrained sense 
of womanly consistency barred the wa^ to love 
for the rest of the ages. But she liked him 
immen.sely ; she saw his strong points; she 
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admired his earnestness, his goodness, his single¬ 
ness of purpose, his worship of his art, and his 
hopeless and chivalrous attachment to herself into 
the bargain. Its very hopelessness touched her- 
profoundly. He could never expect her to return 
his love ; of that she was sure ; but he loved her 
for all that; and she acknowledged it gratefully. 
In one word, she liked him as much as it is 
possible for a woman to like a man she is not and 
cannot ever be in love with. 

‘Is that right yet. Miss Ohalloner?’ Warren 
asked one day, with a glance at his canvas, as he 
sat with Edie and Elsie on the deck of the Mud- 
TurtlCf painting in a mass of hanging ruddy-brown 
seaweed, whose redness of tone JOlsie thought he 
bad somewhat needlessly exaggerated. 

‘Why “Miss OhallonerV”’ Edic asked with 
one of her sudden arch looks at her brothei-. 
‘We’re all in the family, now, you know, Warren. 
Why not “ Elsie 1 ” She’s Elsie of course to all 
the rest of us.’ 

Warren glanced into the depths of Rl.sic’s dark , 
eyes with an inquiring look. ‘May it be Elsie?’ j 
he asked, all tremors. 

She looked back ot him frankly and openly. 

‘ Yes, Warren, if you like,’ slic said in a simple i 
straightforward tone that disarmed criticism. The 
answer, in fact, half disjdeased him. She granted 
it too easily, with too little reserve. Ho would 
have prcfeiTotl it even if she had said ‘Ko,’ witli 
n trifle more oouie&s, more niaideiily timidity. 
The lialf is often better than the whole. She 
assented like one to whom assent is a matter of 
slight imjKu-tance. He had hsave to call lier Elsie 
in too brotherly a fashion. It was clear the per¬ 
mission meant nothing to her. And to him it 
might Iiavc meant so much, .so mucli ' He bit his 
lip, and answered shyly, ‘ Thank you.’ 

Edie noted his downca.st look and his sup¬ 
pressed sigh. ‘ You goose ! ’ she said afterwards. 
‘I’ray, what did you expect? Do you think the 
girl’s bound to fiimp down your throat like a ripe 
gooseberry? If she’s worth winning, she’s worth 
waiting for. A woman who can love as Elsie has 
loved can’t be expected to dunce a polka at ten 
minutes’ notice on the mortal remains of her dead 
self. Dut then, a woman who can love as Elsie 
has loved must love in the cud a man worth 
loving.—1 don’t say I’ve a very high opinion of 
you in other ways, Warren. As u man of biisi- 
iiesf., you ’re simply nowdierc ; you wouldn’t liave 
sold those three pictures in London, you know, 
last autumn if it hadn’t been for your amiable 
sister's persistent touting; but os a marrying 
man, 1 consider you’re Al, eighteen carat, a 
perfect hundred-guinea prize in the malnnionial 
market’ 

Before the end of the winter, Elsie and Warren 
found they had settled down into a quiet brotherly 
and sisterly relation, which to Elsie’s mind left 
nothing further to be desired; while to Wtureii 
it seemed about as bad an arrangement as the 
nature of things could easily have permitted. 

‘It’s u pity he can’t sell his pictures bettor,’ 
Elsie said one day confidentially to Edie. ‘He 
docs so deserve it; they ’rc really lovely. Every 
day I watch him, I find new points in* them. 

I begin to see now how really great they are.’ 

‘ It is a pity,’ Edie answered mischievously. 

* He must devote his energies to the harmless 
necessary pot-boiler. Eor until he finds his 


market, my dear, he’ll never be well enough off 
to marry.’ 

‘0 Edie, I couldn’t bear to think he should 
sink to pot-boiling. And yet I should like to 
see him married some day to some nice good girl - 
who’d make him happy,’ Elsie assented inno¬ 
cently. 

‘So should I, my child,’ Edie rejoined with a 
knowing smile. ‘And what’s more, I mean to 
aiTange it too. I mean to put him in a proper 
jwsition lor asking the nice good girl’s consent 
Next summer and autumn, 1 shall conspire with 
Mr Hatherlcy to boom him.’ 

‘ To what ? ’ Elsie asked, puzzled. 

‘To boom him, my dear. /?, double o, m — 
boom him. A most noble verb, imported, I 
believe, with the pickled pork and the tinned 
peaches dii-ect from Cliicago. To boom means, 
according to my private dictionary, to force into 
sudden and almost explosive notoriety.—That’s 
what I’m going to do with Warren. I intend, 
by sti-aightforward and unblushing advertising— 
m short by log-rolling—to make him go down 
next season with the money-getting classes os a 
real live painter. Their gold shall pour itself 
into WaiTcn’.s pocket. If he wasn’t a genius, I 
should think it wrong ; hut as I know he is one, 
why shouldn’t T boom him ?’ 

‘Why not, indeed?’Elsie answered all uncon¬ 
scious. ‘And then he might many that nice 
good girl of yours, if he can get her to take 
him.’ 

‘The nice good girl will have to take him,’ 
JCdie replied with a nod.—‘When I put my foot 
down, 1 put it down. And I ’vc put it down that 
Warren shall succeed, financially, artistically, and 
matrimpnially. So there’s nothing more to be 
said about it.’ 

And indeed when Warren returned to England 
in the spring, to be boomed, it was with distinct 
permission this time from Elsie to write to her as 
often and as much as lie wanted—in a strictly 
fraternal and domestic manner. 


CHAPTER XXVJI.—ART AT HOME. 

Tliat same winter made a sudden change in 
Hugh Massinger’h financial position. Ho found 
himself the actual and undoubted possessor of 
the manor of White.slrand. Winter always tried 
Mrs Meyecy. Like the bulk of us nowadays, her 
weak j»omts were lung)'. Of late, she had suf¬ 
fered each season more and more from bronchitis, 
and Hugh had done his disinterested best to per¬ 
suade her to go abroad to some warmer climate. 
His solicitude for her health, indeed, was truly 
filial, and not without reason. If she chose 
Madeira or Aimers or Egypt, for example, she 
would at least he well out of her new son’s way 
for SIX months of the year ; and Hugh >vas begin¬ 
ning to realise, as time went on, a little too 
acutely that he had married the estate and manor 
of Whitestrand with all its encumbrances, a 
mother-in-law included; while if, on the other 
hand, she jneferrecl Nice or Cannes or Pan, or even 
Florence, or any nearer continental resort, they 
would at anyrate have an agreeable place to visit 
her in, if they were suddenly summoned away to 
her side by the telegraphic calls of domestic piety. 
But Mrs Meysey, true metal to tJie core, wouldn’t 
heal* of wintering away fron^ SufiTolk. She clung 
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to WJbitestrand with Bast Anglian persistence, ho had made his ot^ti was utterly distasteful to 
Where was one better ofT, indeed, than in one’s him and fraught with horror. The house, the 
own house, with one’s own people to tend and grounds, the garden, tlie river—above all, that 
comfort one ? If the March winds blew hard tragic, accusing poplar—were so many perpetual 
at the Hall, were there not deadly Mistrals at reminders of his crime and his punishment^ Yet 
'Mentone and gusts of fog^ Fohti at dreary Davos he saw it would be useless to oppose Winifred’s 
riatzl If you gained in the daily tale of regia- wish in such a matter—the whole idea was so 
tered sunshine ut Hycres or at Borclighera, did simple, so natural. A Sqiuro ought to live on his 
not a superabundance of olive oil divei-sify the own land, of course: he ought to occupy the 
stews at the table-d’Iiotc, and a fatal suspicion of ancestral Hall wdicre his predecessors have dwelt 
Italian garlic poison iXic fi-icandeaus of the second before him for generations. Had not he himself 
breakfast? Mrs Meysey, in her British mood, fulminated in his time in the gorgeous periods 
would stand by Sufiblk bravely while she lived; of the Morninq Tdcplunm against the crying sin 
and if the hard gray weather killed her at last, as and shame of absenteeism? But if he went there, 
it killed its one literary apologist in our modern he could only go on three conditions. The Hall 
KnglandjShc would acquiehce in the decrees oi Fate, itself must be i-cmodellcd, redecorated, and ro¬ 
und be buried, like a Briton, by her husband’s side furnished throughout, till its own inhabitants 
in Whitestrand churchyard. Elizabethan Meyscys would htirdly recognise it: the grounds must be 
of the elder stock—in frilled rulfs and stiff starched replanted in accordance with his own cultivated 
head-dresses—smiled down upon her resolution and refined taste ; and last of all —though this he 
from their niched tomb in Wlntt'stnmd church did not venture to mention to Winifred—by fair 
every Sunday morning: never should it be said means or by foul, the Wliitcstrand poplar—that 
that this, their degenerate luUer-day represenUv- hateful tree—mutt be levelled to the soil, and 
tive, ran away from the cast winds of deai* old its very place must know it no longer. For the 
England to bask in the sunlight at Malaga or first two conditions he stipulated outright; the 
Seville, among the descendants of the godless third he locked up ior the present quietly in the 
Armada sailors, from whose wreckage and pillage secret recesses of liis own bosom, 
those stout old sfjuires had built up the tiuibei-s Winifred, for her part, wms not wholly averse, 
of that va'y Hall which she herfclf still worthily cither, to the remodelling of WhiU-slraud. The 
inhabited. house, she admitted, was old-fashioned and 

So Mrs Mcyscy stopped sturdily at home ; and dowdy. Its antKjuitv went back only to the 
the cast wind w'rcakc<l its vengeance upon her in ‘bad period’ After the asthctie London draw- 
its wonted fashion. Early in March, Winifred ing-rooms of th(‘ (Jlicyiie Bow' set, she «‘onl»*hsed 
was summoned by telegram from town: ‘Oomc to Iiei'M*!!, grudgingly though not to Hngli—that 
at once. T^lucli worse. May not live long. Bring the blue satin and whitey-gokl paint o) the dear 
Hugh with you.’ And three weeks later, another old place seemed perhaps pist a trifle dingy and 
fre^ grave rose eloquent in Whitestrand church- antiqu:ited. There were tiny cottages at Hanip- 
yard; and the carved and painted Lli/ailielhan stead and Kensington that Wliitotrand Hall 
Meyscys, smiling pluci<lly na ever on the empty c<mkl never reasonably expect to emulate. She 
scat in the pew below, looked forward with tarn- didn’t object to the nlteratu>n«, she said, so long 
fidcnco to the proximate addition of another white us the oiiginal Elbabethau Irant was left sc.rupu- 
marblc tablet witli a black epitaph to the family hmsly intact, aiul no incongruous meddling was 
collection in the Whitestrand chancel. allowed witli the oaken w'ainsiiot and caived 

The moment was a specially Lying one for ceiling of the Jacobean vestibule. But W'here, 
Winifred. A iiionth later, a little heir to the she U'^ked, with souiul Siillolk common-i-eiise, 
Whitestrand estates w'as expected to pretent him- was the money for all thc-o improvements to 
self on the theatre of existence. Wlicn lie uctu- come from? A season of falling rents, and 
ally ai'rived upon the stage of life, how'cver, poor encroa<‘hiiig sea, and sliiitiiig sands and agri- 
frail little W’aif, it was only just to l»e carried ciiUnral deprcttion, with Hessian Hy thrcateii- 
across it once, a speechless supernumerary, in a ing the crops, and oiiflcure bacteria lighting among 
nurse’s arms, and to breathe his small soul out in themsehes for po«^seasion of the cattle, w’as surely 
a single gasp before he had even learnt how to not the best-chosen time in the worhl for a 
cry aloud liKC an EiigILsh baby. This final mis- country gentleman to enlarge and complete and 
fortune, coming close on tlie heels of all the rest, beautify Iiis house in 

broke down poor Winifred's health terribly. A ‘Pooh!’ Hugh answered, in one of his hcroi- 
new <-lmpler of life opened out bedorc her. She cally sanguine mootls, as he sat in the dining- 
ceased to be the sprightly, lively girl she had once room with his back to the window' and the hated 
been. She Iclt herself lei t alone in the big wide poplar, and his lace to the ground-plans and 
world, with a husband w’ho, as she was now begin- estimates upon the table before him. ‘I mean 
ning to suspect, ha<l married her ior the sake of her to go up to town for the season always, and to 
money only, while his heart was still fixed upon keep up my fournalistic connection in a general 
no one but Elsie. Poor lonely child : it was a w'ay ; and in time, no doubt, I shall begin to get 
dismal outlook for her. Her soul was sail. She work at the bar also. I shall make friends 
couldn’t bear to^ brazen things out any longer in assiduously with what a playful phrase absurdly 
London—to smile and biuilo and be inwuixlJy dcscrilx's as “ the lower branch of the profession.” 
miserable. She must come back now, she said 1 shall talk my nicest to every dull solicitor I 
plaintively, to her own people in dear old meet i^ywherc, and do my politest to the dull 
Suffolk- • ^ ^ solicitors stupid w'ifc and plain daughters. I’ll 

To Hugh, this proposition was simply nnen- fetch them ices at other peojdc’a At Homes, and 
durable. He shrank from Whitestrand with a shower on them tickets ior all the private views 
deadly <lirinking. JJverytliing about the estate we don’t cai'o about, and all the first niglits at 
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uninteresting theatres. That’s the way to advance 
in the profession. Sooner or later, I’ll get on at 
the bar. Meanwhile, as the estate’s fortunately 
unencumbered, and there's none of that precious 
nonsense about entail, or remainders, or settle¬ 
ments, or so forth, we can raise the immediate 
cash for our present need on short mortgages.’ 

‘ I hate the very name of mortgages,’ Winifred 
cried impatiently. ‘They suggest brokers’ men 
and bailiffs, and bankruptcy and beggary.’ 

‘And everything else tliat begins with a B,’ 
Hugh continued, smiling a placid smile to him¬ 
self, and vaguely reminiscent of Alice %n Wonder¬ 
land. ‘Why with a B1’ Alice said musingly.— 
‘Why not?’ said the March Hare.—Alice was 
silent.—‘Now, for my own part, 1 confess, on 
the contrary, Winifred, to a certain sentimental 
liking for the mortgage as such, viewed in the 
abstract. It’s a document intimately connected 
with the landed interest and the feudal classes; 
it savours to my mind of broad estates and 
haughty ai'istocrats, and lordly rent-rolls and a 
baronial ancestry. I will admit that T should 
feel a peculiar pride in my connection with 
Whitestrund if I felt I had got it really with a 
mortgage on it. How proud a moment, to he 
seized of a mortgage ! The poor, the abject, the 
lowly, and the landleH.s don’t go in heavily for 
the lu.vury of mortgages. 'Jdiey pawn tlndr 
watch, or raise a precarious shilling or t\\o upon 
the tcrnjiorary seenrily of Sunday suits, kikln'ii 
clocks, and second-hand ilat*iron«. But a imut- 
gage is an eminently gentlemanly form of im- 
pecuniot-ity. Like gout and llie loid-Jientenancy 
of your shire, it’s incidental to birth and great¬ 
ness.—ITpon my word, I’m not really certain, 
Winnie, now I come to think upon it, that a 
gentleman’s house is ever ijnite complete witliout 
a History of Kiigland, a billiard table, luid a 
mortgage. Unencumbered estates suggest Brum¬ 
magem : they bespeak the vulgar ulHuence of 
the 7LOuvrau ricfify who keep.s untold gold lying 
idle at his bankers on purpo.«.c to spite the 
political cconoinists. But a loan of a few 
thousands, invested with all the glamour of de¬ 
posited title-deeds, foreclosing, engi-ossed parch¬ 
ment, and an extremely brautiful and elaoorale 
specimen of that charming dialect, conveyancers’ 
English, carries with it an air of anti(|ue re¬ 
spectability and county importance that I should 
be loth to forego, even if I happened to have the 
cash in hand otherwi'sc available, for carrying 
out the necessary impiovements.’ 

‘ But how shall we ever pay it back ? ’ Winifred 
asked, with native feminine caution. 

Hugh waved his hands expansively open. 
When he went in for the sanguine, he did it 
thoroughly. ‘ One thing at a time, my chihl,’ he 
murmured low. ‘ First boiTOw; then set jmur 
wits to work to look around for a means of repay¬ 
ment—In the desk at home in London this very 
moment lies an immortal epic, worth ten thousand 
pounds* if it’s worth a iienny, and cheap at the 
price to a discerning purchaser, Ormuz and Ind 
are perfect East Ends to it It teems with 
Qolcondas and Big Bonanzas. In time the slow 
world must surely discover that this Engl.iud of 
ours still encloses a great live poet. Tllb blind 
and battling must open their eyes and look at 
last placidly about them. They’’11 then be ghul 
to buy fifty editions of that divine strain, varying 


in character from the large paper Sition de luxe in 
antique vellum at ten guineas—five hundred 
numbered copies only printed, and issued to sub¬ 
scribers upon conditions which may be learnt on 
application at all libraries—to the school selec¬ 
tion at popular pri<*es, intended to familiarise the 
ingenuous youth of this nation with the choicest' 
thoughts of a distinguished and high-minded 
living author.—Winnie, I’m tired to death of 
hearing people say when I’m introduced to them : 
“ Oh, Mr Massinger, I 'vc often wanted to ask, are 
you descended from the poet Massinger?” I mean 
the time to arrive before long when I can answer 
them plainly with a bold face: “ No, my dear 
sir, or madam, I am not; but I am the poet 
Massinger, if you care to be told so.”—When that 
time comes, we’ll pay off the mortgages and 
build a castle—in Spain or elsewhere—with the 
balance of our fortune. Meanwhile, we have 
always the satisfaction of knowing that nothing 
on earth could be more correct or squirearchicsS 
in its way than a genuine mortgage.’ 

‘ J’m not so sure as 1 once was, Hugh, that 
you ’ll ever make mncli out of your kind of poetiy.’ 

‘ Of course not, my child; because now I 
happen to be only your hubbaucl A prophet, we 
know on the best authority, is not without honour, 
ot ca‘tcra, ot cictcra. But I mean to make my 
maik yet for all that; ay, and to make money out 
of it, too, into the bargain.’ 

So, in the end, Winifred’s objections were over- 
ruletl—since this was not a matter upon which 
tliat young lady felt strongly- and the money for 
‘improving and developing the estate’ having 
been duly raised by the aid, assistance, instru¬ 
mentality, or mediation of that fine specimen of 
conveyancers* English aforesaid, to which Hugh 
ha<l sq,»touchingly and professionally alluded, a 
fiLshionable architect was invited down from town 
at once to inspect the Hall and to draw up plans 
for its renovation as a residential mansion of the 
most modern pattern. 

The fashionable architect, after his kind, per¬ 
formed his work well—and expensively. He 
spared himself no pains and Hugh no money on 
rendering the Hall a perfect example on u small 
scale of the best Eli/abctluin domestic architecture. 
He de8ti*oyc<l ruthlessly and repaii-cd lavishly. 
He put mullions to the windows and pillars to 
the porch, and moulded ceilings to the chief 
rcception-roonip, and oaken balustrades to cither 
side of the wide old rambling Tudor staircase. 
He rebuilt wljate\er Inigo had defaced, and pulled 
down whatever of vile and sliapeless Georgian 
contractors had stolidly adtled. lie ‘I’estored’ the 
building to what it hah never before been : a fine 
squat old-fashioned country mansion of the low 
wind-swept Eu^t Anglian type, a House Beautiful 
everywhere, without and within, and as unlike as 
jiossible to the dingy Hall that Hugh Massinger 
hud seen and mentally discountenanced on the 
occasion of his fust visit to Whitestrand. ‘You 
give an architect money enough,’ says Colonel 
Silas Lapham in the greatest romance—bar one— 
in the English language, ‘and he’ll build yon a 
fine house every time.’ Hugh Massinger gave his 
arcliitcct money enough, or at least credit enough 
—which comes at first to the same tiling—and he 
got a fine house, os far as the meons^t his dispo^l 
went, on that ugly corner of flat sandy waste at 
forsaken Whitestrand. , 
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When the building was done and the papering | 
finished, they set ^out the furnishing propei*. | 
And hci-e, Winifred’s taste began to exasn with | 
Hugh’s; for every woman, though she may eschew 
ground-plans, elevations, and estimates, has at 
least distinct ideas of her own on the important 
• question of internal decoration. The new Squire 
was all for oriental hangings, Turkey carptjta, 
Indian duiTces, and Persian tiling. But Mrs 
Massinger would have none of these heathenish 
gewgaws, she solemnly declared ; her tastes by no 
means took a Saraoeiii*- turn. Mr Hatheiiey and i 
the Cheyne Row men vould make luii of her, and | 
call her house Liberty Ilall, if she luriiished it | 
throughout with such Mussulman absurdities, j 
For her own part, she lenounccd Libeity and all 
his woiks : she eschewed everything ca-<t of longi¬ 
tude thirty degrees: inlaid coffee-tables were an 
abomination in her eyes j pierced Arabic lamps 
roused no latent enthusiasm : the only real thing in 
decoration was Morris ; and on Morii^ she pinned 
her faith unreservedly. She would be utterly [ 
utter. She had a Morris carpet and Morris 
curtains ; white ivory paint adorned her lop-sided 
overmantels, and red i)e Morgan ware with opa¬ 
lescent hues ranged in long straight rows upon 
her pigeon-hole cabinets. To Uugh’s poetical mind 
this was all too plaguy modern ; out of keeping, 
he thought, uitli the u’ide oaken staircase and 
the jmnetilious EhzabethanUm of the eminent 
architect’s fayade and ceilings. W’^iuifred, however, 
laughed his marital remoii'>trance.s to utter scorn. 
She hated an upholsterer’s house, she said, all fur¬ 
nished alike from end to end with servile adher¬ 
ence to historical coiTcctne.'>s. Such puritanical 

f mrism was meant for bluves. Why pietend to be 
iving in Elizabethan England or Louis Quinze 
France, when we’re really vegetating, os we all 
know, in the marshy wilds of nineteenth-century 
Suffolk ? Let youi‘ house rellect your own 
eclecticism—a veiy good phrase, picked up from a 
modish handbook of domestic decoration, Slu* 
liked a little individuality and lawlebsncos of 
i pujposc. ‘Your views, you know, Hugh,’ flic 
cried with the ex cathedtd conviction oi a woman 
laying down the law in her own household, ‘are 
just the least little bit in the uorld pedantic. 
You and your architect want a stiff museum of 
I Elizabethan art. It may be silly of me, but I 
prefer myself a houssC to li\e in.’ 

‘“The drawing-room does look so perfectly 
lovely,” you remember,’ Hugh quoted quietly 
from her own old letters “‘We’ve done it up 
exactly as you recommended, with the sage-green 
plush for the old mantel-piece, and a red Japanese 
table in the dark corner ; and 1 really think, now 
I sec the effect, your taste’s simply exquisite. But 
then, you know, what else can you expect from 
a distinguished poet! You always <lo cveiythhig 
beautikilly! * Can you recollect^ Mrs Massinger, 
down the dim abyss of tw-elve or eighteen montlis, 
who wrote those touching words, and to whom 
she addressed them 1 ’ 

*Ah, that was all very fine then,* Winifred 
answ'ered with a pout, arranging Hugh’s Satsuma 
jars with Japanesque iiregulanty on the dining¬ 
room overmantel. ‘ But you see that was before 
I'd been about much in London, and noticed how 
other people tmarten up their rooms, and formed 
my own taste in the matter of decoration. I was 
then in the frankly unsophisticated state. I’d 


studied no models. I’d never seen anything 
beautiful to judge by.’ 

‘You were then Miss Meysey,’ her husband 
answered, with a distantly cold infiection of voice. 
‘You’re now Mrs Hugh de Carteret Massinger. 
It’s that that makes all the difference, you know. 
The reason there are so many discordant mar¬ 
riages, says Dean Sw'ift, with more truth than 
politeness, is because young women are so much 
more occupied in w'eaving nets than in making 
cages.’ 

‘I never wove nets for you,’ Winifred cried 
angrily. 

‘Nor made cages either, it seems,’ Hugh an¬ 
swered with provoking calmness, os he sauntered 
off by himself, cigar in hand, into the new smok¬ 
ing-room. 

Their intercourse nowadays generally ended in 
such little amenities. They were beginning to 
conjugate with alarming frequency that verb to 
nag, which often succeeds in becoming at lost 
the dominant part of speech in conjugal con¬ 
versation. 

One portion of the house at least, Hugh suc¬ 
ceeded in remodelling entirely to his own taste, 
and that was the bedroom w'hich had once been 
Elsie’s. By throwing out a large round bay- 
window, luullioncd and decorated out of all recog¬ 
nition, and by papering, painting, and refurnish¬ 
ing throughout with ostentatious novelty of design 
uud detail, ho so completely altered tlie appear¬ 
ance of that hateful room that he could hardly 
know it again himself for the humc original >qnaic 
chamber. Moreover, that be might ne\er per¬ 
sonally have to enter it, he turned it into the 
Married Guest’s Bedroom. There was the I’lo- 
pliet’b Chamber on the IVall for the baclielor visi¬ 
tors—a pretty little attic under the low caves, fur¬ 
nished, like the Sliuuammite’s, with ‘a bed, and 
a table, and u sloul, and a candlestick ;’ and there 
w'as the Maiden’s Bower on the fir.st floor, for the 
joung girls, with its dainty iiale-gieen waidrobe 
and Morris cabinet; and tliere was the Jiliie Room 
for the prospective heir, w'hcnever that bypotlict- 
ical young gentleman from jiarts unknown pro¬ 
ceeded to lealise himself in actual humanity ; so 
Hugh ventured to erect the remodelled chamber 
next door to his owm into a Mai’ricd Quest’s Room, 
w'liere he himself need never go to vex his soul 
Willi unholy reiuiniBceiices. When lie could look 
up at the Hall with a bold face from the grass 
plot in front, and see no longer that detested 
square window, w'ith the wistaria festooning itself 
so luxuriantly round the corners, he felt he might 
really peilmps after all live at Whitestr.iml. For 
the wi>stana, too, Unit giand old climber, with its 
tliick stem, was ruthlessly sacrificed ; and m its 
place oil the left of the porch, Hugh planted a 
lost-growing new-fangled Ainjielopsis, warranted 
quickly to drape and mantle the raw stone sur¬ 
faces, ami still further metamorphose tlie front 
of the littll from what it had once been—w.hen 
dead ELie lived there. AH wa» changed, without 
and within. The Hall was now fit for a gentle¬ 
man to dwell in. 

Only one eyesore still remained to grieve and 
annoy him. The Whitestraud poplar yet faced 
and confronted him wherever he looked. It 
turned him sick. It poisoned Suffolk for him. 
The pojilar must go! He could never endure 
it. Life would indeed be a living death, lu sight 
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for ever of that detested and grinning memorial. 
For it grinned at him often from the gnarled and 
hollow trunk. A human face seemed to lani»h 
out upon him from its shapeless boles—a human 
face, nendish in its joy, with a carbuncled nose 
and grinning mouth. He hated to see it, it 
grinned so hideously. So he set his wits to work 
to devise a way for getting rid of the poplar, 
root and branch, without unnecessarily angering 
Winifred. 


SMITH OhOGY. 

We have all of us, probably, at one time or 
another in our lives heard some friend speak 
jocularly of the rarity of the name Smith. Most 
of us, too, have remarked, upon lieaiing this 
observation, that the name certainly was un¬ 
common, but that we had nevertlielcss heard 
it befoie. Although this would-be and time- 
honoured jest has by frequent repetition come 
to be what is usually teimed ‘odious,’ but very 
little research is needed to show that, in the first 
instance at least, it had a great deal of point So 
overwhelmingly numerous, indeed, lU'e the mem¬ 
bers of the great Smith family, that they arc 
well worthy of being made a special study ; and 
that this etuily, which may be conveniently 
termed Sinitb-oiogy, is one of no slight interest, 
the following remarks are intended to show. 

Who the original Mr Smith vas, it is now 
impossible to say ; but it may safely be presumed 
ol him that he would have been no <in))porter of 
the doctrines propounded by Mr Malthiis, ha<l 
that gentleman lived before him It may also be 
taken for granted that he derived his now iamiliur 
name, etymologically, t'loni his occupation. As an 
old saw has it: 

Piom whence canic Smith, all he he knight or squire, 

liut from the Smith that forges in the hre ? 

At the pieseiit day wc have irmiiy fiinitlis of 
many kinds—goldsiiiitli", silvcrijinitlis, locksmiths, 
blacksmiths &c. ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that ill early times they were proportionately just 
as numerous; for we read (2 Kings, x\iv. 1(5) 
that the king of Kahylon took <-aptive ‘all the 
men of might, even seven thousand, and craits- 
luen and smitlis a thousand.’ But however this 
may have been, there is certainly no scarcity of 
Smiths in our days. In all Englisb-sjieaking 
countries the Riiuths outnumber the members 
of any other family; and they are also very 
numerous in all JOuropcan countnes. Thus, the 
Gorman Schmidt is almost os iamiliar as our 
Smith; while in other Joieigu tongues the same 
well-known name may be detected under many 
cuiious disguises. Its various other English 
forms, as Sinithc—which is very uncommon— 
Smytii, and Sinythc, cun hardly be sjioken of as 
disguises; lor although these spellings of the 
name nowadays certainly indicate a desire on llie 
part of those so spelling it to show that they 
comp of more ancient and aristocratic or better 
family than the other Smiths, it is the case that 
these forms are more ancient than the ordinary 
modern form. In times when the spelling of 
personal surnames was made to vary aocoBding to 
the ignorance or caprice of the writer, it was | 
common to spell Smith with a double ii. This 
double a was w’Htten ij, as may still be seen in , 


physicians’ prescriptions, and in the name of the 
liowyer-Smyths, mronets of Hill Hall, Essex, 
now almost, if not quite, the only family so spell¬ 
ing the name. In the course of time this form, 
having the dots omitted, became the ij, as wc now 
SCO it in Smyth and Smythe. 

A few statistical facts relating to Mr Smith’s* 
very large family may now be found of interest. 
Turning to any Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
wc find that not a single peer now bears the name 
of Smith in any of its various forms, although 
the father of the present and third Lord Carring¬ 
ton, now gov’crnor of New South Wales, assumed 
the name of Oarington, instead of that of Smith, 
by royal license, in August 1839; and the late 
Viscount Straugfoi-d, who died in 1869, when his 
titles became extinct, bore the highly distinctive 
name of Percy Ellen Algernon Frederick William 
Sidney Smythe. He was Viscount Strangford in 
the Irish peerage, and Baron Penshurst in the 
English. 

Among the baronets the name is not uncommon, 
as no fewer than nine bear it in its different 
forms, though only three in its ordinary, un¬ 
adorned, plebeian dress. Tliese three are Sir 
William Cusack Smith, of Newtown, Ireland; 
Sir Chailes Cunliffe Smith, of Buttons, Rom¬ 
ford, Essex ; and Sir William Smith, late captain 
of the Worcestershire yeomanry. Three more ! 
baronets, however, bear the name Smith in a 
compoimd form. These are Sir Lionel E. Smith- 
Gordon, of St Elorence, Pembrokeshire, who 
assumed the mlditional surname of Ooixlon by 
royal license in 1868 ; Sir William H. Sniith- 
Marriott, of Bowm House, Dorset, whoso father, 
the fourlh baronet, assumed the additional sur¬ 
name ; and Sir O. E. Smith-Dodswoith, of Thorn¬ 
ton W>tla&i, Yorkshire. The three remaining 
baronets all distinguish themselves by spelling 
their common name in diflorcnl ways. They ai’e: 
Sir J. II. Orevillo Smyth, of ikshton Court, 
Somerset, who assumed the name of Smyth, 
instead of Lis original name ot Upton, in 1852, 
he being dcstended liom tlie late Sir John Smyth, 
whose titles became extinct in 1849; Sir Charles 
F. Smythe, of Eshc Hall, Durlmm ; and Sir 
William Bovvycr-Siiujth, already alluded to, who 
I is descended ‘from the illinlrious Sir Thomas 
' Smith, Secretary of StaU* in the reigns of Edward 
' VI. and Elizabeth, and aiitlior of The Common- 
wealth of Kiufland. 

Eight knights also bear the name Smith : they 
arc chiefly colonial kii'ghts, and one of them 
spells it Smyth. 

Of the judges on the bench, only a sinde one 
is named Smith- namely, the Honourable Sir 
Archibald L. Smith, judge of the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Among the si.v hundred and seventy members 
jorming the House of Commons at the present 
time, there arc only four Smiths, and one of 
tiiese—Mr W. Bickford-Smith, the member for 
the Truro division of Coi-uwall—bears the name 
ju a compound form. The others are of course: 
Mr Ab(d Smith, member for the eastern divi¬ 
sion of Hertfordshire; Mr Samuel Smith, member 
for Flintshire, the well-known Liverpool philan¬ 
thropist ; and the Right Honourable W. H. 
Smith, member for the Strand division of London, 
and First Lord of the Treasury in the present 
' Goveinment. 
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On the whole, it cannot be contended that nine times only. In Bnrke’a General Armo^ 
the name of Smith is especially aristocratic, as another of the most remarkable lists of Englisn 
it is decidedly uncommon among the ‘ upwr ten ; * surnames in existence, Messrs Smith, Smyth, 
whilst tliosc who do bear the objectionable name Smythe & Co., occupy about one per cent of the 
exhibit, as a rule, a most marked desire to dis- space. The Smiths only occupy two pages out of 
^guise it by eccentric spelling, or by using it in a five hundred and eighty-six in Haydn’s Universal 
'compound form. This weakness must, however, Index of JJioriraphy (1870) jmd only about the 
be recognised as one not confined to the Smiths one-tenth part of one of the tliirty-two volumes 
alone. of Chalmers’s Liographical Jhetiomry (1816). It 

The Medical Register for 1887 enumerates three must be admitted, therefore, that, t!xcept for their 
hundred and four doctors named Smith, nineteen great numerical strength, the Smiths as a whole 
named Smyth, and three namctl Smythe ; or no have not, so far, greatly clistiiigiiished themselves 
fewer than three hundred and twenty-six Smiths in the world at large. Among tlic most illustrious 
of all kinds, being about IT per cent, of all the members of the great Smith family named in the 
doctors on the list. Some of these, for dis- works above mentioned are the following : Adam 
tinction’s sake, liave had bestowed upon them Smith, political economist and author of the 
some very high-sounding names. Thus, we meet lUcalth of Nations: Sydney Smith, divine, critic, 
with Aquilla Smith, Campbell Snodgrass Smith, and wit, canon of St J'aul’s, and originator of 
Gordon S. E V. Smith, lleckstall Smith, Ken- i\\^ Kdinhnryh liciiew, Sir Thomas Smitli, states- 
neth Rawlings Smith, Opie Smith, Nicholas Scot- man and scholar; and William Smith, ‘Tatlier of 
towed Smith, Protheroc Smith, &c. British geology.’ It w’oiild l>e offensive, perhaps, to 

Turning next to the last Clergy List, W'e en- include with such ;is these Joseph Smith, fouiuler 
counter three hundred and one (dorical Smiths, of Mormouisni, as very few Smiths probably 
or about 1*2 per cent, of all the names—about would be found to declare that he had conferred 
twenty-five thousand—on the list. In proportion any honour upon their well-known name, 
to their brethren of other names, therefore, the In literature alone, however, the Smiths seem 
clerical Smiths are almost exactly ccjual in num- to have been tolerably prolific. The titles of their 
ber to the medical Smith*?. Again, too, wc come publications till leu wdiole volumes of the etu- 
across names evidently int<'nded to stamp their pendous catalogue of the British Museum Library, 
bearers as somethiug supeiior to the ordinary a catalogue which itself extends to over two tliou- 
Smiths, such as Botelor Chemockc Smith, sand volumes! The Smith entiles, indeed, are 
Orlando Spencer Smitli, Holy Hutchinson Smith, so numeions that they have hud to be suppliial 
Augustus Smith, &c. with an ‘Index to Smith,’ w’hicli itself fills one 

The army does not seem to be very abundantly entire volume—an index, that is, to an index ! 

officered with Smiths, as only three hundred and Neither Brown, Jones, nor Robinson is similarly 
twenty Smiths of all kinds appear in the Army honoured, nor do they altogctlmr occupy abo\e 
List for 1887, those forming no more than about one half so many volumes ol tlie catalogue as does 
0*9 per cent, of the total number ofnames Mr Smitli. Among Jiving literaiy Smiths, we 
given, including militia, yeomanry, and Volunteer have a brilliant example in Professor Gohlwin 

officers. Smitb, the widely-known Professor of Modern 

In the London Directory, w’hieh contains one History at Oxford. In defunct periodical litiTa- 
of the most extraonliiiary lists of names in exist- turc may be notcil Hmxth's Jonmal and Umith's 
ence, eighteen hundreil and thirty-nine Smiths Luminary, both edited by Smiths, but both, un- 
are enumerated, tw’elve hundred and sixty-four fortunaUdy, short-lived. The Smiths of NoHhaiUs 
of them being in the Commercial Directory, and —whoever they may be—seem to have been 
five hundred and seventy-five in tlie Court, specmlly studied by a certain Mr P. C. Smith, 
Among them, are 3*2 per cent, of Smyths and isdio has published their genealogy. The flernldry 
Smythea, these being proportionally far more of Smith has been treated at length by a Mr H. S. 
numerous in the Court than in tlie Commercial (li’ozebrook, while another gentfeman has wrritten 
Directory. In the list, one comes across some on the Ifoaldrij of Smith in Scotland. ‘Suiitli 
very curious names, perhaps the most amuring College’is un educational establishment situated 
being that of Friend Smith—evidently our old at Northampton, Massivclnisetts, United States of 
friend of that name—who keeps the Union America. Somewhere in America, too, there is a 
fiublic-housc in a thoroughfare near Regent ‘Smith Manufacturing Company.’ This Company 
Street. In the Court Directory there are enu- is not in any way responsible, ns might peniaps 
merated^ twenty-tw'o Miss Smiths and fifty-two be supposed, for the present great superabundance 
Mrs Smiths ; while in the Commercial Directory of Smiths ; it is simply a Company w'bich manu- 
wc meet with Alfred Smith twenty-six times, lactures agricultural implements, and which—as 
Charles Smith sixty-onc, Edward Smith thirty- is common in America—lakes its name from its 
eight, Elizabeth Smith ten, Frederick Smith originator, who in this case happened to be a 
thirty-four, Geoi^e Smith seventy-eight, Henry member of that great family which has already 
Smith eighty-ono, Janies Smitli sixty, John originated so many other important under- 
Smith iiinety-three, Joseph Smith twenfy-iiine, takings. 

and William Smith, one hundred and*forty-eigiit Mark Twain, who has evidently observed tha- 
timea The number of different trades, too, great numerical strength of the Smiths, dedicates 
earned on by some of these gentlemen is veiy his Celebrated Jumptnff Frog, as follows: ‘To 
great; thus, Mr George Smith cairics on thirty- John Smith, whom I have known in divers and 
two ; Mr Henry Smith, forty-one; lylr John sundryoiilaccs about the w'orld, and whose many 
Smith, forty-Viiuc; and Mr William Smith, fifty- and manifold virtues did always command ray 
. esteem, I dedicate this Book. It is said that the 

In the Paris Diroetprj', the name Smith occurs man to whom a volume is dedicated always buys a 
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copy. If this prove tnift in the present instance, 
a princely i^uence is about to burst upon The 
Author.’ 

In England, probably because names of places 
had already become fixed before Mr Smith became 
so ubiquitous, he has given his name to very 
few loc^ities, though Smithsby and one or two 
similar names appear in the National Ga'.rften\ In 
America, liowevcr, Mr Smith has indelibly asso¬ 
ciated himself with innumerable towns and 
villages. Thus, in De Colungc’s National (Ja'.Hkcr 
of the United States >\e find nieutioncd ten places 
simply named Smith, in addition to the following 
curious medley of names due to the omnipresence 
of ilr Smith: Smith and Jor«lan, Smithborough 
(two), Smithbiirgli (two), Smith Oeek, »Sinith 
Centre, Smithdale, Sniithfield (seventeen), Smith i 
Grove, Smith Jjake, Siiiitliland (five), Smith- 
point, Smithport, Sniithriver, Smithroad, Smith’s 
(four), Smithsbasin, Sinithsborougli, Smithsbridge, 
Smithsburg (two), Smitli’s Comerfl, Smith’s Creek 
(tlii-ee), Smith’s Crossing, Smith’.s C’ross Hoad 
(throe), Smith’s Ferry (four), Smith’.s Flat, Smith’s 
Foril, Smith’s Fork, Smith’s Oai), Smith’s Grove, 
Smith’s Island (two). Smith’s Landing (three). 
Smith’s Mill (two), Smith’s Mills (seven), Smith’s 
Point, Smith’s Ihinrhe, Smith’s Ridge, Smith’s 
Ri\er (two), Smith’s Station (three). Smith’s Turn¬ 
out, Smith’s Valley (two), Smitliton (four), Smith- 
town (two), Smith villc (twenty-one), Smith wide, 
i.'ec. Many of thc.'^e names speak \cry »1 early the 
rudeness of the ‘ Wild We^t,’ of the crudity of the 

{ )lacc-nomeiiclalure cmployi^d there, and oi llic 
)old and enterprising manner in whieli the Smiths 
have ever perlormed the jiart of jiioiicers in the 
wilderness. Faney-spcdlings of the name seem to 
find but little iavour in America, as there is only 
one ])lttee bpelling its name with a y. 

Whilst upon tins pai’fc of the .sub|ect, it should 
be explaiiieil that, according to the best authorities, 
Mr Smith cannot claim the honour of having 
given Ins name to Smithficld, that place having 
IiuaI its name corrupted in the ciairse of time from 
SmooUi-tivldj the ‘ campus planus ’ of more ancient 
times. 

And now, to eroun all: IJow many Smiths ui’c 
there in England ? It is impossible to answer 
this question with jirccision ; but there are data 
from which an approximately con-ect idea may be 
obtained. The Registrar-general tells us that in 
1856 it was possible to estimate, from cei'tain 
records in his keeping, that there were then living 
in England and Wales about 253,(JOO Smiths, or 
one in every seventy-three persons composing the 
entire jiopulation. Suppo.sing that this estimate 
wa.*! correct, and that tlio same proportion lias 
Biuc.e been maintained, the statement may fairly 
be made that there arc now aliout 3.35,811, or over 
one-third of a million, Smiths in England and 
Wales. It is not quite easy to realise at once 
what an enormous number of people these figures 
represent. A few eiiujile illu.strations may serve 
to make the matter clearer. For instance, there 
are more Smiths in England and Wales than there 
are people in Dublin—indeed, excluding London, 
there are only four towns in the United Kingdom 
—namely, Biiiuingharo, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Manchester—containing more jicoplc tha?! there 

I are Smiths ; while twenty-six out oi the fiity-two 
counties of England and Wales, or one half, have 
fewer people tlian the immortM house of Smith 
-- ■ —. — 


has representatives. It is on record, too, that in 
the seventeen years between and including 1838 
and 1854,280,037 Smiths were registered as having 
been either bom or married or as having died. 
Although, as every one knows, the Smiths form 
numerically the strongest tribe in England, there 
being one Smith to every sevonty-threo persons 
comprising the population, still the Joneses run 
them very close indeed, there being one in every 
seventy-six persons. Next in order on the list, 
according to officially compiled statistics, come 
Messrs Williams, Taylor, Davis, and Brown. Mr 
Robimon, who is commonly as.sociatcd with Messra 
Brown and Jones, stands eleventh on the list in 
respect of his relative numerical strength. 

It is in the English language alom*, however, 
that the name may be said to have an undistiu- 
guislied look. Tlie German Schmidt and the 
Dutch Sinid arc closely allioil to our own form; 
but in Gaelic it becomes, as all readers of the Nair 
Maid of Perth nm.st remember, Oow. It is in tbe 
French and Gipsy tongues, however, that Smith 
receives its most splendid transformation; for 
in the former it becomes Leleviv, and in the latter 
J’etulengi*o. 


M r N : 

A UAIJROAU STORY OJ-' TIIR FAR WEST. 

(’IIAPTKn lU. 

Ml.v Ro.vsjteji had been cstablislicd at 44-mile 
just a year, and m some rc‘']>(*ct3 she was much 
suidi a girl as wIuti she rode up to Muepherson’a 
oflice in search of tlie doctor. »Shc was still a 
tlioiougli girl—a Western girl, full of health and 
sjiirits she still did many things which would 
liardly liavc been consideied ‘correct’ by women 
of the world, even so far west us Chicago: she 
still indulged in many a .scamper over the plains 
on the bare back of her tough little pony, quite 
innocent of such fliipcrlUuties as hut and gloves. 
iTes, she was still Mm. 

And yet, on the other hand, she had vastly 
improved in many vays. Such articles of dress 
as her wardrobe contained were old and worn, 
It is true, but they ueie always .sci upuluiisly 
neat and clean. Be sure there were no arti¬ 
ficial aids to graceful drc’^.s in Min’s meagre 
outfit; there were many things be.sides gloves 
to which the girl’s lithe figure and pcrfecUy 
Jormed limbs were utterly strange. Restraint 
of any kind would have been an ablioiTence 
to Min. Yet, as she came more and more 
under Maepherson’s influence, she knew by 
ieminine intuition—though he spoke never a 
word about such mattci's—that lie was better 
plca-sed when she wore shoes and stockings. 
And then, though she certainly might have 
been ‘plucked’ at a Vassar or Girton examina¬ 
tion in almost any branch of study, Mia was, 
thanks to Arthur, well informed upon many sub¬ 
jects, and in the science of telegraphy she was 
1 ‘eally becoiniim an ex^iert Besides, although 
i-etaining the old animal spirits and keen enmy- 
ment of outdoor life, in many respects she nad 
stepped over tlie dividing line between girlhood 
an<l womanhood. Slowly, but surely, the truth 
began to dawn upon A^hur that Min was 
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growing into a woman—a good woman, too, whom 
he was in danger of placing in an utterly false 
position. 

And Arthur? Well, he was much the same 
Arthur who alighted from the cars to relieve 
Ratty Sykes—at least he seemed so. Whether he 
still cherished a fatherly regard for Min, remains 
to be seen; indeed, it is doubtful whether he 
ever stopped to honestly analyse the exact rela¬ 
tion in w’liich lie stood, morally, socially, and 
psychologically toward his one friend. Perhaps 
he did not care to think about it until it should 
become absolutely necessary. 

Have you ever handled a slender piece of 
cord through which—unknown to you at first 
—ran a strand of fine wire? Have you ever 
tried to snap such a piece of cord? If you 
liavc, some such remark may have escaped you 
as, ‘ 1 never dreamed of bo much strength in a 
wisp of twine!’ Well, it wjis much the same 
with Arthur Maepherson and Min: they were 
drawn together by cords which must be well 
strained before their strength could be thoroughly 
proven. 

That autumn there was serious trouble on the 
great Chicago, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Rail¬ 
road. There was a strike of locomotive engineers 
and their firemen. Of course that meant enforced 
idleness for the vast majority oi the other em¬ 
ployees; while of those who were retained at 
their regular duties, there wei*e many who, openly 
or secretly, evinced sympathy fur the strikers 
The strikers were at least honest in that they 
liad the courage to hack their convictions by 
their actions : those who openly synijiathised with 
them were also honest to themselves and to the 
Company. There were others who continued to 
accejit the wages of their employers, who were 
secretly aiding the discontented men, and among 
these traitors were several telegraph operators. 
It is not necessary hero to discuss the merits 
or demerits of this or any strike; it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this story to Know that the 
strike existed. 

Railroad engineers are perhaps the finest cla8f> 
of skilled labourers anywhere to be found, as the 
nature and responsibility of their duties require 
a high order of intelligence : they arc generally 
Icvel-lieaded men; and the striking engineers on 
the C. R. M, &. P. decided to carry their point, if 
possible, by moral suasion, without recourse to 
violence or any kind of law-breaking. Most of 
them respected this rosoh'e of their leaders; but, 
as there are black-sheep to be found in almost 
every flock, there were some wild spirits among 
the engineers who cherished vindictive feelings 
towards the raili’oad management, and who chafed 
under the rt'straiiit laid upon them by the law- 
abiding majority. Maepherson, having no cause 
for playing false to his trust, i*einaiued faith¬ 
fully at his post, resolved, so long as he filled 
the agency at 44-mile, to act in the best inte- 
reste of his employers. No freight-trains were 
running, though the passenger trains made their 
usual journeys, as the U. S. govemnient insisted 
upon the mail contract being earned out. So tele¬ 
graph operators had very little to do, especially 
at such uniiiipoi'taut points as 44-mile. But 
Arthur becaifie aware that a great many cipher 
messages were being sent over the wire, cluefly 
from a station west ^ New Constantiuojde on 


the east. He noticed, too, that these were in¬ 
variably sent late in the evening, when he was 
supposed to be ‘off duty.’ This rather aroused 
his suspicions, and Mac decided to take off all 
these cipher messages as they passed over the 
wire ana try to read them. He of course pos¬ 
sessed no key to the cipher; but by dint of 
close attention and a little study, he discovered 
the secret, and so was enabled to read all the 
contraband messages. 

It was about eleven o’clock on a dark October 
night when Mac, who was reading, beaitl his 
instrument begin to click as a cipher message 

f assed over the wire for New Oonstantinople. 
nstantly, Arthur was all attention, and care¬ 
fully jolted down on paper the apparently sense¬ 
less medley of letters and figures W’hich followed 
each other in rapid succession. When it was 
finished and acknowknlged at Constantimiple by 
the sign 0. K. (correct), he took from his pocket 
the key which he had compiled, and deciphered 
the following: ‘ Special on the way west from 
Omaha with officials. They will he at Constanti¬ 
nople about one a.m., and will require a fresh 
engine. Have Sam Ripley take the run, if pos¬ 
sible. He vrill ku<iw what to do.’ 

Upon reading Hus very unolUcial message, Mae¬ 
pherson knew full well that mischief was in 
the wind. At first the thought struck him that 
he might telegraph ea.st and put the occupants 
of the special tram on their guard ; but when 
he recollected that the telegraph circuit which 
included 44-irulc only extended to Constantinople, 
where all messages were repeated, ho knew the 
attempt would be useless, (’onstantinoplc was 
well known to be a veritable hotbed of the 
very worst element of the strikers. C>nly two 
extra engines were kept at ('onstantinoplo, and 
Sam Ripley was one of the engineers. He was 
a clever niechaiiic and a shrewd, wide-awake 
engineer ; but he was perhaps the most unprinci¬ 
pled man in the service. The very fact that 
he had not ‘gone out’ with the rest of the 
engineers, although he was known to be gene¬ 
rally dissatisfied, was in itself cause for sus¬ 
picion. 

Ill a moment Arthur tried to review the whole 
situation. He knew that the mischief might all 
take place before the special could reach 44-nule, 
which was more than an houi-’s run from Con¬ 
stantinople. Yet, somehow, he thought Ripley 
would get the train clear of 44-milc—where he 
knew Arthur remained loyal—before attempting 
any foul-play. So he resolved to let the train 
conic on, and then signal it to stop—or at least 
slow up at 41-mile. 

Maepherson made his calculations, and figured 
that the special W'ould he along in about three 
hours. One hour later he received a message 
from the Division Train Hespatclicr to keep 
tlic track deal* for a special going West. At 
1.15 he was notified that the special had left 
Constantinople. Then he ran over to Min’s little 
cottage and rapped on the door. ‘Min, get up 
quickly and come over to the office 1’ 

Three minutes later the girl stood beside him 
in the ten-feet square telegraph office, on inquir¬ 
ing loolf upon her wdde-awakc face. 

‘Min,’ said Arthur, ‘there is some queer busi¬ 
ness going on. I cannot tell you what it is 
because 1 don’t know myself. A West-bound 
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special will be here in a little while, and the 
engineer is Ripler, of whom you have heard me 
speak. Well, 1 nave no orders for the special; 
but I am going to stop her on my own re¬ 
sponsibility, and I am going to quietly board 
the train. You can attend to the station while 
I am gone, can’t you 1 ’ 

* Well, I should say so ! ’ answered the girl 
gaily, elated with the idea of being left in chaige 
of what was to her the most important place on 
earth. But as a second thouglit Hashed througli 
her brain, her face clouded and she asked : ‘ Will 
it be safe for you, Arthur 'i ’ 

‘0 yes,’ be replied cheerily. ‘T shall be back 
in a few hours probably, or, at latest, on the 
Atlantic Express in about twenty-four hours.— 
You just attend to the telegraph, Min Nobody 
will interfere with you. If any of the train¬ 
men come through and nsk que.stions, you just 
tell them to mind their own busincs.s.* 

Arthur all this time had never thought of 
possible danger to Inmsclf, and if he had, ho 
would never have hinted as much to Min. This 
was the first time those two Imd parted, even 
for a few hours, and both felt the occa'^ion 
keenly ; Arthur more tlian the girl ; for, as they 
sat in the bolemn stillness of the dark night 
awaiting the tram, he knew that he might iievr 
return to 41-mile alive; while sJ^c had accepted 
his assui'aiK'c that it was only for a short time 
he would be absent. Min was comparatively 
content. Macphersoii was feeling for the first 
time the strenglli of the slender cord wliich bound 
him to his young companion. 

A slight but ever increa.sing creaking of the 
rails told them that the special, though still 
far <listant, was approaching. Arthur put on 
his hat, buttoned up his coat, took a red luntern 
in his hand, and prepared to step ouUide tlie 
building. 

‘Goo(l-bye, Min,’ he said, grasping her hand 
in his. ‘Keep a good heait, and don’t make any 
mistakes.’ 

‘Good-hyc, Aithur,’ was the simple rejoinder 
—but, as ;Mac])horson took a backward step, the 
girl, witliout affectation, put one of her plump 
arms around his neck and drew hia face down 
w’hilo she kissed him on tlic lips. It was the first 
time she had kissed him, uinl afterwards he 
thought a good deal about that kiss. 

As Arthur stepped out on to the track, he could 
see the huge glaring headlight of the locomo¬ 
tive as it thundered along towards him like 
some demon monster. On it came with terrific 
noise and speed, causing the track to throb 
and rattle with the giant vibrations. Up went 
Arthur’s red light, and in a moment a hoarse 
shriek from the steam-w’histle assured him that 
hia signal liad been perceived. As the special 
came up to him at a slow rate of speed, Mac- 
pherson noticed that it consisted only of a bag¬ 
gage car and the Piesident’s car, drawn by an 
enormous locomotive known as ‘No. 404.’ Chiefly, 
however, he noticed the liandsomc, even when 
dirty, face of the traitorous Sam Ripley. As 
the engineer peered from his perch in the lurnace- 
illnmined cab out into the dark night, he would 
have made a splendid subject for some such 
master of weird pictures as Gustave Uor<^. 

‘Wliat funny business is this. Mad’ shouted 
Ripley os he slowly passed Arthur, who was 


standing, lantern in hand, outside the dimly 
lit office. ‘I got orders at ’Stmi’ople to run to 
Prairie City.’ 

‘Something wrong, I guess,’ said Arthur loudly, 
so as to be heard above the noise of escaping^ 
steam.—‘ But go ahead, Sam ; it’s all clear now.’ 

Ripley drew hack and closed the windows 
of the engine-cab after him ; while Arthur, .setting 
his red lantern on the ground, swung him^lf 
on to tlie rear platform ol th<i second car, which 
was the car occupied by the sleeping oflScials. 

CURIOUS GLEANINGS FROM A 
BLUE-BOOK. 

lx a late discussion in the House of Commons, 
blue-books W'ere declared to be both voluminous 
and unreadable—that is to say, not generally 
interesting. To the bulk of ordinary readers, 
that IS quite an accurate description of these 
publications. They cannot compete, certainly, 
in point of popularity with the usual branches of 
literature, such as fiction, biography, travels, and 
the like. Still, they have considerable interest 
of their own kind in various ways ; and the par¬ 
ticular volume with which it i.s proposed hero to 
deal contains a good deal of readable and attrac¬ 
tive matter. It is the forty-eighth Report of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, lately 
issued, presenting the usual statement of the 
year’s work. The Appendix, which extends to a 
formidable length, includes several Calendars or 
lists of state papers ; and it is from one of these, 
a Calendar of I’rivy Seals, royal proclamations, 
&c. durihg four years of the reign of Cliarles I. 
(1032-35), that we propose to make some selec¬ 
tions. 

The most generally intorcRting of the notices, 
which are of an infinitely varied description— 
mechanical, historical, commercial, and social—arc 
those, i>crbaps, relating to the granting of privi¬ 
leges and patents for new mechanical processes, 
some of these being curious fore-shadowings of 
modern inventions. Here, on the first page 
(5th April 1032), is a grant to John Saunders, 
Nathaniel Waterhouse, and John Ayrs : ‘Patent 
of privilege for their invention of an engine for 
forcing ships, hoys, &c. against wind and tide.’ 
it would be interesting to know what was the 
principle of the moving ])ower here. Not steam, 
it IS to be 8Uppose<], but rather some sort of 
mechanical contrivance for moving paddle-wheels. 
Another privilege, somewhat analogous, is con¬ 
ceded to Richard Norwood in similar terms: 
‘Patent of privilege for his invention for diving 
into tlic sea, or other deep waters, and for raising 
lost goods,’ &c. There is an interesting entry of 
an £^»ricultural kind which may also be quoted: 

‘ Patent (to William Parham and three others) for 
the engine invented by them for ploughing land 
without horses.’ Two hundred and fifty years 
have elapsed since this attempt at improving 
agricultural operations; but it is only witnin the 
last thirty or forty years that the idea of plough¬ 
ing without horses or cattle has been ftaliscd. 

Nor is ‘high-farming’ quite so modem a's ia 
generally supposed, as we find noticed in this lut 
of patents ‘an invention for fertilising arable 
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land.’ A variety of other schemes of the same 
nature may be enumerated in a fiummary way. 
There are several for draining mines of water, 
a plan for raiding siibmei^ed ships, one or -two 
patents for making salt, others for saving fuel, 
!' W'hich last read like tlie advertisemente of a newly 
' invented stove. The following has a quaint 
flavour: ‘ Patent and privilege (to two Erench- 
men) foi’ fourteen years to use a secret for making 
water-nulls upon standing waters, provided it he 
not inconvenient to the commonwc4ilth, and they 
keep an English apprentice.’ A Wiilittm Barton 
has also a privilege .for fourteen years for his 
invention of *an engine for continuous motion,’ 
a dream of paradoxical physicists in all ages! 
An invention for making charcoal, or * charkmg- 
coal ’ M it is termed, also gets a patent; and in 
another department, a process for making woollen 
cloth waterproof is mentioned. The dispensation, 
in the involveil style of the period, runs thus: 
‘Privilege to three persons for iourteen years to 
put in pmctice, in England and Ireland, ways by 
them newly invented tor making woollen cloth 
impcuetrab'le of wet, and serviceable for coaches 
and wi^ons.’ Some sort of glazing or japanning, 
probably, such as there still is in the manufacture 
of wagon-covers. 

Monopolies of various kinds are grante<l in 
connection with literature, printing, &c. A stotc- 
favour of tins description is conceded jn 1034 to 
Gcoi^c Latham and two othere Mor the sole 
printing and sale of all sot songs, sonnets, &c., 
to continue twenty-one years.’ A preacher and 
schoolmaster, by name William Brathwaite, gets 
the sole right to publish music-books. (Jeorge 
Sandya, son of an Arcbbisbop of York, and whose 
name we fin<l among hymn-wi-iters, has granted 
him a monopoly—copyright, in fact—of the publi¬ 
cation and sale of his translation of the Psalter, 
which is not likely to have proved of great pecu¬ 
niary benefit. A license to Alatthew Cox, for lour- 
teen years, for the sole making ol wafei'S, w’ould 
be more profitable. A cognate entry appears in 
favour of ‘Edmund Woder, gonb’ appaientiy a 
teacher of writing : ‘ Privilege lor fourteen years 
for the sole practice oi hw new way of teaching to 
write.’ Just below is a proclamation for settling 
the Letter Ollice, Uie designation then of the Post- 
oltice. 

From a presentation to Stephen Smith we notice 
the (xjmnarative unimportance of the port of 
Liverpool in 16J14 The office to which he was 
promoted was the Collectorehip of Customs at 
Chester, Beaumaris, and Liverpool! The popula¬ 
tion of Liverpool wiw then and for many years 
afterwards under five thousand! The grand¬ 
motherly legislation of these times is amply illus¬ 
trated by the minute regulations regarding com¬ 
merce, manufactures, social life, and so on. There 
are numerous decisions of the Privy Council about 
the making of girdles, the prices at which butter, 
cheese, candles, and other commodities were to 
be sold, what sort of coal was to be used or 
not us^, brewing, and other lofty examples of 
imperial l^slation. 

&verd prominent names, some of historical 
and political interest, occur in tliese old recorda 
There is a 'presentation to Christopher Wren, 
father of the great architect, of the Beanery of 
Windsor. Inigo Jones, for services to art, is 
exempted from all taxes and tithes, from serving 


on juries and has also a pardon for refusing 
the honour of knighthood wmeh had been offered 
him. A pension of two hundred pounds a year 
is also granted to Sir Anthony Vandyke. Sir H. 
Vane, father and son, figure here as recipients of 
the royal bounty, although eclipsed in this respect 
by William Murray, son of the minister of Dysart, 
and a youthful companion of King Charles. He 
is made a Groom of the Bedchamber, gets a 
pension of five hundred pounds a year, and 
numerous gifts in the shape of rents of crown 
lands, produce of taxes, prizes taken in war, 
and other things. Eventually, he was raised to 
the peer^e by the title of tlie Earl of Bysart, 
a dignity still existing. The Bowager-Buchess 
of Kichmond was also .specially favoured. She 
has an annuity of one thousand pounds for 
ten and a half years, a commutation of her inte* I 
rest in the making and venting (mc) of farthing ' 
tokens; and in 1635, she and the Buke, her 
nephew, receive ‘a license for twenty-one years 
to transport woollen cloth undressed.’ The two 
m<»t important names, however, in those notices 
are those of Laud and Strafionl, the two ruling 
spirits of the day, equally absolute jn their 
' political views, and in the end equally uufortu- 1 
I nate. Of the Archbishop there is fre(pient men- 
; tion. He is promoted to l^ondon, thence to 
I Canterbury, and he is the most important nioiiiber 
ot numerous Coramiasions both lor secular and 
ecclesiastical purposes. Strafford appeal's as Vis¬ 
count Wentwortli, Lord Deputy of Ireland, as 
the title then was. 

Oil the otht'i’ side of the political stage there 
are two entries, in February 1633-34, regarding 
Prynne, tlie unfortunate author of the HUtrio- 
MastUj a few days after the liarbarous punish¬ 
ment inflicted on him by tlic Stai' ('hamber. In 
163:^, Lord Baltimore has an important grant of 
Amcricnii tcnitory, now foniiing the State oi 
Maryland ; hence the name of the commercial 
' ca])ital, Baltimore ; while the province itself owed 
its name to (Jueeii Henrietta Maria. Another 
valuable concession, also connected with America, 
was the monopoly p*anted to Sir W. Alexander, 
poet and sUitesuian (afterwards Earl of StiriingX 
and seven others: ‘ Demise for thirty-one years 
oi the sole tmde into and from the gulf and 
river of Canada [the St Lawrence now] for beaver- 
skins, beaver-wools, furs, and skins of wild beast®.’ 
This may be regjU'ded as the precursor of the 
Hmison's Bay Company, establisned thirty-seven 
years altcrwards. A very roving commission is 
also grunted to Thoma.s Young, ‘ empowering him 
to explore the undiscovered pai’ts of America.’ 

A singular entry regai-ding an ancestor of Lord 
Reay is as follows: * Revocation of the Com¬ 
mission to Lords Lindsey and Arundel to see the 
accusation of Donald Mackeay, Lord Keay, against 
David llamsey, tried by wager ot battle.* This 
event never took place; both Ramsey and Lord 
Reay were sent to the Tower. 

The successors of George Heriot as the king’s 
jeweller arc noticed in these pages. George died 
in 1624, and was succeeded by his brother James, 
of whose death there is mention in 1634; and 
in February 1635, a successor, Jaques Buart, is 
appointed. In March of the same year, Alexander 
Heriot is appointed jeweller in ordinary. Pur¬ 
suing the matter further, there is a record in 
the fi»t London Directory, dated 1677, of James > 
--- fr 
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Heriot, a descendant, in the list of ‘goldsmiths 
who keep running cashes; ’ that is^ bankers. 

Among the miscellaneous notices, those relating 
to eating flesh on fast days are amusing. Sir 
Henry Clerke has ‘a license to eat flesh on fast 
days, to extend to his wife, their children, and 
two or three friends at his table, provided he 
pay thirteen shillings and fourpence yearly at 
Michaelmas.' Many proclamations occur regard¬ 
ing the time for coming to court to be touched 
for king’s evil The service of ‘the Healing’ 
is to be found in some editions of the I’rayer 
Book about J710. 'J’he form of ‘denisation,’ 
or naturalisation, frequently appears. In general, 
the names are those of foreigners ; but Scots¬ 
men were also subject to tlie same disability, 
as we find liei*o and there Galloway, IJoughis, 
Kennedy, and other northern nameH. Licenses 
to the Last India Company to expoit gold coin 
are also mentioned, a &j)ccies of the precious metals 
not now in cii-culation m Tndiiu Predatory bands 
of ‘broken men’ wei ' ‘till givln.' 1‘ovbh' on the 
Border, and have a ])..M^r.'»pli I . li.t :i* \ \\*'. Au 
inllueutial C’omniisMou is a])pointed in 1G35 ‘to 
arrest and try sucli persons.’ Tlie sup])ression 
of proiane swearing and cursing is the subject 
of one or two proclamations, and a Kobeii Jjcsley 
18 granted tlie ollice ot ree(;iver oJ all forfeiture.s 
thus incurred in England and Wales for a period 
o( seven years. Most of tliese oflices, it may 
he remarked, were granted for ‘u consideration,’ 
whicli in some case.s is directly mentioned. That 
nioniy was Ircqueiilly .scarce in high places there | 
is ahundant e\idence, and it is likely that most 
of these ])iivilegcs would be paid for. Jlere, in 
conclusion, is an entry showing that royalty had 
.sometimes to condescend to pawning: ‘(lorumis- 
sion to Sir W. Boswcdl, tlie king’s agent at the 
II ague, and Kathaniel Gcrrard, jeweller, to sell | 
certain jewels for twenty-six thousand j^ouiid.^, 
and redeem certain others jiawncd to Eraneis 
Vanlmvcn of Amsterdam.’ 

Many other inteiesting items might be quoted ; 
hut there is enough, probably, to justify the 
assertion that blue-books arc not ahvaya such dry 
reading as jicophi .^uppo'so. The names in the 
tlirec Cttleiidai'b included in the volume, dated 
respectively l-12:d-70, 1032-35, numbering 

several thousands, would tlicniselv’cs form an inte¬ 
resting chapter on English nomenclature ; but the 
subject is too laige to be touched on here. 

AN INDIAN GHOST. 

I WAS very weary, after a long day’s work in the 
scorcliing, blinding sun among the tea-bushes, and 
my limbs ached •w'itli that dull pain which is the 
common precursor of malarious fever. I would 
gladly have slept; but the wind, which had 
spiTing up at sunset, had grown fainter and more 
faint, and now the air was still and heavy with 
the damp oppressive lieat whicli foretells a storm. 
Great bank*! of black cloud slowly piled them¬ 
selves in the western sky and blotted out tlic 
light of the stars. As I lay before the open door 
which led into the wide veranda in front of the 
bungalow', 1 ivatched the threatening masses grow¬ 
ing higher and higher over the dark belt of forest 
which formed the boundary of my tea-garden. 
Quisle, I could see wheeling swaims of fireflies 
lighting up the tea-bushes wi^ fantastic illumina- 


AN INDIAN GHOST. 


tion. Within, all round me was the monotonous 
murmur of countless mosquitoes. From tlieir yen* 
oinouB sting I was protected by the gauze-net 
whicli hung lymnd my bed ; but their faint drone 
dwelt with uuwontea persistency upon my over¬ 
strung nerves, and effectually dispelled all hope 
of slumber. Now and again—a hideous relief 
to the hateful singsong of the mosquitoes— 
Iiowled a chorus of jackals, now near, now far, 
but always jarring upon my nerves with a shock 
of surprise. 

I lighted my lamji and tried to read; but my 
eyes were dazed with the shadelcss glare of the 
day, and niy head felt hot and feverihh. The 
words chased each other across the pages, or 
mixed themselves incoherently with my own 
wandering thiiuglits. 1 felt inclined to wake 
one of my servants; but the ellort of rising was 
more tlian I cared to undertak**. It seemed easier 
to lie and watch the storm gathering, to see tlie 
distant liills and the brown frothing current of 
the 8ti*caiu in whicli the long black ina.ssca of the 
tea-boats were moored, lighted up by lurid flushes 
of lightning. Save niybelf, there was not a single 
soul m the bungalow. It is usual in Indian 
households for one or two of the servants to lay 
their .simple bedding in one of the doorways or 
\erandu8, and there enjoy tlic sleep which comes 
bo rca<lily to the average oriental by night or day. 
But my bungalow had the leputation, among the 
servants and the coolies in the lines, of being 
haunted. I lia<l not troubled myself to discover 
the details and tlie origin ol the story. It is 
enough tor an innocent screech-owl to establish 
hersell among the convenient rafters of an Indian 
I roof, to coi)ji*r a superstitious horror upon the 
hoLive; and I had not only repressed any faint 
curipsii^^ I might have felt as to the particular 
demon or ghost which frightened my servants, 
but had indulged then* wish to keep out of its 
way. That night, however, my nerves were 
imf'trung; and in spite of repeated eflorts to 
recjill m>' mind to a more rational mood, I felt a 
sense ol solitaide and discomfort which hardly 
amounted to positive terror, but still weighed 
heavily upon my spirits. I lelt vaguely that this 
uuwouted depi*e‘>sion of nervous energy, and the 
(lull physical aching which accompanied it, were 
due to au iiicipioiit attack of fever; and, half 
unconsciously, 1 got up and helped myself to a 
dose f)f quinine from my medicine chest. As I 
walkt^d acro.ss the room I looked automatically 
in the corner where iriy spaniel I’onto liabitnally 
lay. He was not tlierc; and it was a moment or 
two before my confu.sed brain remembered that 
lie had been sent away to the native doctor’s hut 
in the lines to bo treated for cancer in the ear, a 
pest to which dogs of his kind are much subject 
in India. His absence pressed strangely upon my 
alrcaily disordered nerves, and I felt more than 
ever de.'-irous of some kind of human society. 

Meanwhile, the slowly gathering storm seemed 
to have gathered its strength for the final onsel 
For aw'ay in the distant woods 1 heard the sound 
of rain and wind, growing louder and nearer, 
and vivid (lashes of lightning were followed by 
deafening rolls of thunder. A cooler air poured 
through the open door and caused my lamp to 
flicker and weaver. Suddenly the rain and the 
wind hurst upon the bungalow; great drops 
pattered on the thatched roof, and ^ere was a 
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eonnd of ruahing sluicing water round the oaves. ! 
Tile open doors began to bang and beat to and ! 
fro, and tbe lamp went out. Outside and inside 
tbe bungalow was pitchy darkness, momentarily 
rent asunder bjr the piercing whiteness of the 
'flashes of lightning ; and in tlic sudden glare the 
drops falling from the thatch seemed to stand 
still. I felt that I ought to get up and close the 
doors; but in spite of the comparative coolness 
of the air, whicti brought with it a revivifying 
odour of moist earth, 1 felt loth to stir, and 
I drew a light quilt over me and languidly 
watched the lightning. The storm gradually 
passed its height, and the rushing wind gave 
place to a steady and strenuous sound of pouring 
rain. I cursed the foolish fear which prevcntecl 
my servants from coming to close the jalousies, and 
listened, in spite of myself, to ascertain if any of 
them should pluck up course to come to my aid 
with a lantern. At last I heard the sound ol feet 
in the veranda at the back and heard tlie boards 
creak. I cjdled out, but received no reply. The 
steps approached my room, and with them, strange 
to say, I heard tlie faint clank of a chain. Again I 
called aloud and again got no reply. The steps 
came nearer, nearer, and suddenly 1 felt a licavy 
weight on my chest, a hot breathing in my fac(‘, 
an<l the glare of two green eyes close to mine ; 
and then 1 fainted. 

When 1 came t<» myself, the lamp was lighted, 
and my bearer was treading cautiously about tlie 
room. Poor Ponto, he said, had been frightened 
by the storm and had broken loose from his 
conflnement in the doctor’s quarters. And then 
I noticed that Ponto was under my bed, licking 
my hand as it lay over the edge. 

As some excuse for the scare I exptj^nenced, 
I must explain that it was followed by a .veiy 
severe attack of jungle fever, which compelled 
me and Ponto to take a change of air and scene 
As for my bearer, ho believes more firmly th.m 
ever that the bungalow k haunted, and ban 
invented a theory that had not Ponto, warne<l 
by an instinct keener than human wisdom, come 
to my aid, his master would have been slain out¬ 
right by a gigantic and ghastly hhut. 

THE TELAUTOr.RArH. 

America, the land of startling inventions, has 
just added another to the long list of surprises 
with which it has favoured the world of science. 
Professor Elisha Gray, of Highland Park, near 
Ciiicago, is reported to have perfected an inven¬ 
tion which is destined to displace the telephone 
for many purposes. The new instrument is called 
the Telautograph, and by its use a man of busi¬ 
ness will be enabled to sit down in his oflice, take 
up a pencil or pen, write a nies.sago, and as his 
pencil moves, so will a pencil move simultaneously 
in the office of his correspondent, reproducing 
in fac-simile the same letters and words. The 
mode of using the telautograph is as follows : 
Tbe person wishing to communicate with another 
pushes a button, which rings an annunciator in 
the office of the person with whom he desires 
to bold written communication. Then the first 
par^ takes his writing pen or pencil from its 
nolaer and writes his message on a roll of paper. 
As he writes, so writes the pen at the other 
end of the wire. In writing, the pen or pencil is 


attached to two small wires, and these wires regu¬ 
late the currents which control the pencil at the 
other end. But these wires give no trouble, 
and the message may be written just as easily as 
if they were absent. The writer may use any 
language; he may write in shorthand, or use a 
code or cipher; no matter, a fac-siraile is repro¬ 
duced. More than that, if a picture is to be 
sent by the telautograph, it may be faithfully 
reproduced. Tbe artist of on illustrated paper 
may thus transmit a sketch of a railway accident, 
or any other event, with just as much facility as a 
reporter telegraphs his description in words. The 
two pencils move synchronously, and there is no 
reason why a circuit of five hundred miles cannot 
be worked as easily os one of ten miles. As 
observed above, the telautograph will supplant 
the telephone in many ways, for it will have 
marked advantages over tlie latter. It will be 
noiseless and less affected by induction, and no 
misunderstanding can arise in its use. 

A SONG IN .TUNK. 

Calu in bis chamber the dead man Lay, 

Shrouded and l)i<l fiom tbe face of day 

All fair thln^ in iho world outside 
Smiled in their fulness of summer pride. 

Tioe.s he had loved in his broad demesne, 

Stood in their mantle of huminei green. 

blowers he had ten<1ed, lived and grew, 

^'elcomed the sunlight and diauk the dew. 

Childicn - hife own—with i>rattlo and play 
Filled the long hours of Uie sweet June day. 

Children too young to grieve or weep, 

Knew not the dcjitli of Lis long quiet sleep. 

Day wore on, and the clear cool night 
Fell like a veil, with lessening light. 

Night passed by, and the pale dawn broke, 

! Sleeping Narth from her slumber woke. 

Through the death-eh amber, by sound unstirred, 
Trciubied the song of a woodland bird— 

Song as dcIightKome, and glad, and free, 

As a ransomed soul’s in heaven might be. 

And the mourner—the wife who hail lost and loved, 
Felt half the weight of her woe removed. 

For she said ; *’Tis an angel sent to tell 
That with ray Beloved oU is well.* 

After the night of weeping, she slept. 

God save all who such tears have wept! 

God send His angel blest to tell 
Tb^^ with ibeir dear ones ah is well! 

3. C. Howokt. 

Printed and Published by W. & E. Chambbes, 47 Pater¬ 
noster liow, LoNJ> 02 r, uid 33d High Street. EomBUBOB. 
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THE FLUSTi OF SUMMER. 

Last evening the nightingales were in full song 
for the first tune this season—a soft misty evening, 
with sweet Rower-odours floating in the balmy 
twilight, and loading the atmosiihere with per¬ 
fume, until it suffused human sensation with 
dreamy delight in the still warm Juno gloaming. 
‘The late sweet air’ had been full of the pure 
liquid song of England’s sweotc&t warbler, and 
during the short serene night, the sustained length 
of rapturous melody and clear flexibility of voice, 
the <leptli and richness of its flute-like notes, 
has been heard with little intermission, holding 
the ear entranced in almost breathless listening, 
as little by little the shy brown birds have 
answered each other from the young fir jdanta- 
tions in the coppices, to those hidden in the 
garden shrubberie.s. The linked sweetness of 
plaintive harmony is full of love and joyance as 
one of Mendelssohn’s Licdfr ohric JVorte, or tender 
and changeful as a Beethoven symphony. 

All the short Juno night I have heard at inter¬ 
vals these full-throated songsters, as also in the 
earliest dawning, when the stars begin to fade 
in the purple vault of heaven, wliicli grow's paler 
every minute, and 

The Mom, 

Waked by the circling hours, with rosy baud 

Unbarred the gates of Light. 

My blood is on fire with the glory and beauty of 
tbe morning, when the flush of summer gladness 
is over all the earth. I cannot rest in my room ; 
a wild longing comes over me to steal away from 
the house in the ambient dawning and float down 
the river—that I can see shimmering not far off— 
in the swiftly coming light. 

For the first time in my life I am staying with 
a friend in an old country-house, situated on 
the banks of the Avon, and surely Will Shake¬ 
speare never saw a quainter, fairer dwellin^houso 
or a more glorious morning to inspire his genius. 
The household keeps late hours both night and 
morning, though buried in the heart of the Mid¬ 


lands; so, scribbling a note to leave on the liall 
table, and having carte hlaiiche to amuse myself 
as I please for the few days of my holiday from 
the rush and tear of town-life, I slip down-stairs 
in the aemi-durknc'ss of the closed house, unbar 
the door, and am standing on the threshold out¬ 
side. My eyes are dazzled by the sudden flood of 
aimsliine pouring over the dewy garden, that with 
its fiivt warm rays brings out all the luscious 
perfume of the wealth of roses, pinks, and faint 
sweet-scented white hawthorn. As I stand gazing 
in silent admiration at the fair scene before me, 
the clock in the hall strikes four. The rays of 
the sun gleam through the fresh green leafage of 
the yoiyig lindens and kiss them into fluttering 
gold, and turn the meadow-grass into a sea of 
waving blossoms. I cross the closely clipped 
lawn and go down the winding path, through the 
shrubbery, under huge trees of drooping labur¬ 
num ami snowy guchler-ro.s‘s, Llie pale-green 
blossoms of tbe. glo.ssy leaved daphnes adding to 
the wealth of subtle scents that the fresh morning 
breeze renders .so intoxicating. Through a lane 
with sweet-brier hedges for filty yards or so, and 
before me flow’^s the river, on which float a small 
boat and a couple of canoes in the little sandy 
pebbly cove, wdierc the bright rippling w'avelete j 
inp in soft tidal splashes up to the grassy edge of : 
the lane. Unfastening one of the canoes, I get , 
in and paddle slow’ly uj) stream. The birds are , 
revelling in the sunshine, and make a perfect | 
chorus of sw'eet sounds; numberless larks rise 
high in the clear blue ether, and sing with wild 
delirious joy a flood of exhilarating music. 

A light breeze springs up, rippling the surface of 
the green limpid river, and waving the reeds and 
sedges along the banks, bctw'een w’hose stems trail 
the myosotis, gazing with forget-me-not eyes up 
to the bluer sky, tliat seems clearer and bluer 
than later in the day. Now I glide along under 
the ancient pollard willows, with their rough 
hollow trunks and drooping rain of leaves; among 
the gnarled and twisted roots the sleek brown 
; water-rats slink suspiciously, or splash into the 
deep mud-holes. Sometimes 1 pause beneath the 
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sweeping bonghff of a giant chestnut^ still crowned 
with cones of waxy blooms, or stop to inhale 
the heavy penetrating scent of the limes, in 
whose honey-laden flowers hang thousands of 
honey-laden bees, whose humming makes * a 
slumbrous sound that brings the feelings of a 
dream.’ 

It ^ a new and delightful sensation to me 
to be on the river so early in the day, when 
the flush and glow and sparkle of the early 
morning are in their prime, and full of a wealth 
of hitherto unknown beauties. 1 can do little 
but gaze and w’ondcr and enjoy. Surely it was 
on such a morn that Adam and Eve had 
the first glimpse of their earthly paradise, and 
wandered in childlike innocence and faith through 
the freshly budded woods and flowery hedgerows, 

Wliere the green grew golden above, 

And the flag-flowers lighted witli laughter. 

And the meadow-sweet shook with love. 

I hardly realised how long T had been padd¬ 
ling slowly mid-stream, or pausing to take in 
all the sweet homely sights and sounds of the 
country, that for the last hour or so had come, 
mellowed by distance, to my awakened ears : the 
whistle of the labourer; the thiirp bark of a 
dog and stamping of horses, with the clink of 
pail or whetting of scythes; the far-off clap of 
a swing-gate backwards and forwards. Slowly 
and noisele-ssly a bai^e glulcd past me ; a rough¬ 
looking man 1jade me a surly * Lookout, inaister !’ 
as the cord trailed over the canoe and barely 
escaped capsizing my frail bark. Sitting on the 
barge was a gypsy-faced, black-eyed woman, 
with a ragged hat tilted over her eyesj''’by her 
side stood a chattering, laughing, blue-eyed child, 
over w'hose lint-white locks four summers had 
barely passed. She was feeding with ravenous 
appetite on bits of bread and bacon, cut from a 
big hunch in the woman’s hand, the imperious 
baby voice calling impatiently for ‘More, more!’ 
after every mouthful. A Bhock-headeil boy of 
ten or twelve lay extended half over the barge, 
beating the water with a stic^k. 

Whether it was the sight of the little one’s 
keen enioyment of the homely fare, I know not, 
but Biuidenly I became conscious I had been 
fasting some hours in the morning air, and 
wondered if I could obtain food anywhere. A 
few yards farther, turning a bend of the river j 
under a huge cluster of elder buslies, I saw on j 
the bank a dozen or two of cottages, an old j 
church on the hill, and within twenty yaiia of' 
the bank, a rambling whitewashed inn, called 
the Three Pigeons. It might cmitc tw correctly 
have been called the Hundred Pigeons, from the 
great number of those birds that were perched 
upon the quaint, red-tiled, gable-ended roof, and 
nettling upon every coign of vantage under the 
brotul'eaves, sunning their glossy purple-and-green 
plumage; the pure white fantails and strutting 
pouters congregating round the stone trough of 
the ivy-covered pump, in the sunny strip of 
courtyard. Here I had a big meal of homely 
countay dainries—ham and fresh eggs, sweet 
home-made bread and butter, and best of ell, 
a jug of warm new milk. I was very glad of 
some food, icft 1 had been ^ting fourteen hours, 


and the fresh breeze on the river for five hours 
had given me a tremendous appetite. 

Afterwaitls, I sauntered through the hamlet to 
the queer little one-sided stone^ church. The 
i door was locked ; hut I looked in through the 
I narrow grated windows of muddy-green gl^. 
j It seemed a bare bam of a place, with nigh 
j narrow pews and dark and gloomy interior, 

I probably from the sharp contrast outside of the 
j brilliant midsummer sunshine pouring down so 
iJoyously upon the moss-grown headstones and 
I grassy mounds of the primitive * God’s-acre,’ where 
i a lew sheep were contentedly nibbling the short 
: thymy herbage. All round could be seen a fair 
sweep of green undulating slopes and meadows 
i and leafy woods, the gleaming river winding in 
I and out till it became a tiny silver streak, lost | 
in the misty blue distance. i 

Down below was the village, a veritable ‘ Sleepy i 
Hollow,’ for any sign of life to be heard or seen. ' 
Only behind one cottage a stout red-faced woman 
was hanging clothes, on lines stretched between 
rows of beehives; and inside another was heard 
the drowsy hum of young voices counting to some 
rhyme, mingled with the jingle of bobbins on 
the lace pillow. In the distance sounded the 
dreamy monotonous ciy of the cuckoo ; from the 
woods and hills echoed the soft ‘wandering voice,’ 
till the wooing summer breeze si'emed full of 
the murmurings. 

Gaining the river once more, I paddled 
slowly along, idly watching the darting swifts 
and skimming swallows, and drinking in the 
balmy air, now full of the scent of new-mown 
hay. About half a mile from the village, u 
' slip of a girl, with a faded blue frock and bright 
! pink sun-bonnet, sat upon the bank amongst the 
I reeds. Her hip was full of cuekoo-flowei’s, her 
; brown hands as well, the bare brown feet dipping 
into the w'ator. She might have sat for Mrs 
Browning’s ‘Little Ellie,’ with her wide blne- 
cyod smiling face gazing wondcringly at the 
paddle flashing in the water, and wishing for 
‘her lover on a red-roan steed.’ But no such 
thought had yet come to the open childish 
face; the sweet shrill voice was singing ‘ Shall 
W'e gather at the river,’ wdien a woman suddenly 
called loudly from the next field : ‘Sally, Sally, 
come here!’ The singing stopped abruptly; and 
with a sly grin at me, ‘Smly* slipped her- 
feoU down among the reeds and rushes till she 
w’as hidden from view, and with the cuckoo¬ 
flowers gathered up in her blue frock, crept along 
the shelving bank till she was behind a clump 
of osiers. 

On and on in the still hot sunshine of mid¬ 
summer. A soft misty haze suffuses the far-reach¬ 
ing hills of which I catch glimpses in the bends of 
the river, now one side, now the other. Every¬ 
where is the scent of hawthorn and freshly cut 
gr^; past wa^'ing fields of young grain, luscious 
patches of beans in full blossom, glorious sweeps 
of red clover, coppices of hazel and birch; an 
old, pleasant-louking farmhouse, nestled under 
half-a-dozen magnificent beech-trees, on one 
bank; three or four low crouching thatched 
cottaj^ on the other; and from up a narrow 
back-water, come the sound of a rushing mill¬ 
wheel and splash of water over the sluice. Some¬ 
where over the fields I can see the brown spire 
of another church; here a sheltered nook, where 
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the biue kingfiaher yet lingers; there, a shallow, 
where cows stand knee-deep in water. Then a 
dense wood comes in sight; a little nearer, and I 
find a small stream under the thick tangle of 
undergrowth, where I can run the canoe, that 
rustles the broad leaves of the hartstongue ferns, 
growing in rich luxuriance, amongst the deep soft 
moss and water-weeds. 

After the clear brilliant sunshine on the river, 
under these trees it looks pleasantly cool and 
dim. The grass is soft and green. I fetch iny 
rug from the canoe, spread it at the foot of a 
giant beech, a monarch of the woods, and stretch 
myself, with a delicious sense of rest and case. 
Overhead, the young leaves are whispering songs 
of blue skies and golden weather; the coo of the 
stockdoves and caw of rooks sound far above 
I me. I close my eyes and dream. Barely sixty 
: hours ago I was in the midst of the tide and 
rufeh of business life in London, with the unceas¬ 
ing roar of city trafiic in my ears. Now I am 
out of reach of all sounds save tliosc of Nature 
—the soft slumberous rustic of 

Iji-avcs around, a little stirred, 

A sense of music which was ralhei felt than heard. 

With this mingled the flow of \vater, or the 
eibilous noise of the yellow willow-wren, that 
haunts the tops of the beecli, singing its queer 
grasslnippcr note. Full twenty years have passed 
Miice 1, a boy of fifteen, la-t hoard that note ; but 
the rapid association ol ideas biadges over time 
miickly as a fia.sh of electricity from London to 
Baris, and recalls incidents in those long-forgotten 
years, with all the clinging memories ot youth, 
wlien our future life seemed one long vishi of 
fulfilled successes. Ah ! how rctrc&liing is this 
dreamy rest of mind and body, tins ‘silence and 
stillness, the sweetest of human joys’ uudci’ the 
cool dim fehadowy trees. Like as of old to our 
forefathers was ‘the shadow ot a great rock iii a 
weary land,’ so are the ‘green ]>a^tuI■es and still 
waters’ to those amongst us that are compelled to 
bear the burden and heat of the day in the close 
warehouses and ollices of the city. 

Lulled by the cooing doves ami tired with the 
long hours iii the open air, I must liavc insen¬ 
sibly passed from waking dreams to those of sleep. 

1 woke, rested and refreshed, to find it w;is nearly 
SIX o’clock. In a few nnmites I wa.s again in tlie 
canoe and paddling back at a rapid puce towards 
Longmeail ; but I had come much farther than 
I imagined; and it wa.s past eight before I readied 
the sandy cove wdience I skirted in the dewy 
morning sunshine. The sweet-brier hedge exlmlcd 
its ravidiiug perfume as I lingered with loitering 
steps towards the shrubbery path, loth to break 
the spell of the long peaceful midsummer day. 
As I stooil under the laburnums watching the 
golden splendour of tlie setting sun over the 
distant hills, a liquid note or two greeted my 
eai^ a pause, a roulade of joyous music followed ; 
then the long-sustained, mellow’, tender, half¬ 
melancholy, flute-like song breaks forth ; clear, 
keen, and high it mounts like the note of a violin 
in a master’s hand, os full of bewildering beauty as 
on the previous night. As one after another ft the 
shy brown warblers takes up the rich cadences, I 
listen with rapt ears, unconscious of the footsteps 
approaching, till John Fane lays his hand on my 
shoulders and says quietly ; * I began to think 


you W'ere lost or drowned. Come in now. 
must be furnishing.’ With a laugh I turned 
followed him. 1 did not lie and listen ,to 
nightingales that night; I slept soundly for 
hours without waking. 


You 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—IIEUEARSAL. 

Meanwhile, wdion the house was all finished and 
decorated throughout, Hugh turned his thoughts 
once more, on fame intent, to liis great forth¬ 
coming volume of verses. Since ho married 
Winifred, he had published little, eschewing jour¬ 
nalism and such small tasks as unworthy the 
dignity of accomplished squiredom ; but he had 
been working hard from time to time at polishing 
and repolishiiig his magnum oimny A Life’s Philo~ 
soiihij —a lengthy poem in a metre of his owm, 
mure or less novel, and embodying a number 
of moral refiections, more or less trite, on the 
youth, a<lole8c<‘nce, maturity, and decrepitude of 
tlic human subject. It exactly suited Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s well-knowm definition, being, in fact, an 
c.vliaustive criticism of life, ns Hugh Mas.'-inger 
liimself had found it. lie meant to print it in 
time for the aulumii book-season. It was the 
great stake ui liis life, and he was confident of 
success. He had w’orked it up w'ith ceaseless toil 
to wliat Bcenied to himself the highest possible 
pitch ot arti'-tic liaiidicraft; and he rolled his own 
sonorous rhymes over and over again with infinite 
satisfaction upon his literary palate, pronouncing 
them alf, on impartial survey, of most excellent 
flavour. Nothing in life, indeed, can be more 
deceptive than the poetaster’s confidence in his 
ow’ii productions. He mistakes familiarity for 
smoothness of ring, and a pr.actised hand for 
genius and originality.. It is his fate alw'aya to 
find his ow’n lines absolutely perfect; in which 
cheerful ]»crsonal creed the rest of the world 
mostly fails altogether to agree wuth him. 

In such a self-congratulatory and hopeful mood, 
11 ugh sat one morning in the new drawing-room, 
holding a quire c>f closely written sermon-paper 
stitched together in his hand, and gazing afiection- 
ately with parental pride at his last-born 8tan7.as. 
Winifred had only returned yesterday from a 
shopping expedition up to town, and was idling 
away a day in rest and I’epair after her unwonted 
exertion among the crowded bazaars of the modern 
Bagdad. Hugh leaned back in his chair at his 
ease, and, seized with the sudden thirst for an 
audience, began to pour forth in her ear in his 
rotund manner the final finished introductory pre¬ 
lude to his Lifers Philosophy, His wife, piu^ped 
up on the pillows of the sofa and lolling carelessly, 
listened and smiled as he read and read, with 
somewhat sceptical though polite indifference. 

‘Let me see, where had I got tol’ Hugh went 
on once, after one of her frequent*and trying 
critical interruptions. ‘ You put me out so, 
Winnie, witli your constant fault-finding) I can’t 
recollect how far I’d ftead to /ou.* 
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‘“Begotten unawaresnow go ahead/ Wini¬ 
fred answered carelessly—w car^essly as though 
it was some other fellow’s poems he had been 
pouring forth to her. 

‘“Or bastard offspring of unconscious nature, 
Begotten unawares,”^ Hugh repeated pompously, 
looKing buck 'with a loving eye at his much- 
admired manuscript. ‘Now listen to the next 
good bit, Winifred ; it’s really impressive.— 

xxxn. 

When chaos slowly set to sun or planet, 

And molten masses hardened into eartli; 

When primal force wrought out on &ca and granite 
The wondrous mirado of living birth; 

JOid mightier Mind, in clouds of glory hidden. 

Breathe power through its limbs to feel and know, 

Or sentience spring, spontaneous and unbidden, 

Wi& feeble,steps and slow ? 

XXXIII. 

Are sense and thought but parasites of being ? 

Bid Nature mould our limbs to act and move, 

But some strange chance endow our eyes with seeing, 
Our nerves with feeling, and our hearts with loveV 

Since all alone we stand, alone discerning 
Sorrow from joy, self from the things without; 

While blind fate tramples on the spirit's yearning, 

And floods our souls with doubt 


N\Nr\ 

This very tree, wliose life is our life’s sister, 

We know not if the ichor in her veins 
ThiiU with fierce joy ■when Apiil dews have kissed hir, 
Or shrink in anguish from < )ct(>bur rams; 

We search the mighty world a)»ove and under, 

Yet nowhere find soul we fain would find; 
Speech in the hollow rumbling of the thunder. 

Words in tlie whispering wind. 

XXXV. 

Wo yoam for brotherhood ■with lake and mountain, 

Our conscious soul seeks conscious sym)>atli'y; 
Nymphs in the coppice, Naiads in the fountam, 

Go^ on the craggy height or roaring sea. 

We find but soulless sequences of matter; 

Fact linked to fact m adamantine luds; 

Eiemai bounds of formot '•ense and latti'r; 

Bead laws for living gods. 

‘There, Winifred, wliat do you say to that 
now? Isn’t that calculated to take the wind out 
of some of these pretentious fellows’sails ? What 
do you think of it ? ’ j 

‘Think?’ Winifred answered, pursinj" up her' 
lips into an expression of the utmost pri)fe.''sional ' 
connoi&seiirship. ‘I think “granite” doesn’t 
rhyme in the English language with “ planet ; ” 
and I consider “sentience” is a horribly prosaic i 
word of its sort to introduce into serious poetry. 
—What’s that stuff about licjuor too? “We 
know not il the liquor in her something.” 1 
don’t like “ liquor.” It's not good : bar-room ; 
English, only fit for a imblic-house prodiic-1 
tion.’ ' 

‘li^didn’t say “liquor,”’ Hugh cried indignantly. ! 
‘I said “ichor,” which of course is a very differeut 
matter. “We know not if the ichor in her veins.” ! 
Ichor’s the blood of the gods in Homer. Tliat’s 
the worst of reading these things to women: 
classicqi allusion’s an utter blank to them.—If 
vouWe goSt nothing better than that to object, 
have the kindness, please, not to interrupt 
me.* ‘ , 

Winifred closed her lips with a sharp snap; 


while Hugh went on, nothing abashed, with the 
same sonorous metre-marked mouthing : 

xxxvi. 

‘ They care not any whit for pain or pleasure 
That seem to men the sum and end of all. 

Bnmb force and barren number are their moasuro : 
What can be, shall be, though the great world fall 

They take no heed of man, or man’s deserving, 

Reck not what happy lives they make, or mar, 

Work out their fatal will, unswerved, unswerving. 
And know not that they arc. 

* Now, what do you say to that, Winifred ? 
Isn’t it just hunky?’ 

* 1 don’t like interrupting,’ W’inifred snapped 
out savagely. ‘You told me not to interrupt, 
except for a good and sufficient reason.’ 

‘Well, don’t be nnst/,’ Hugh put in, half 
smiling. * This is business, you know—a matter 
of public appreciation—and I want your criti¬ 
cism : it all means money. Criticism from any¬ 
body, ho matter whom, is alway.s worth at least 
something.’ 

*Oh, thank you, so much. Tliat is polite of 
yon. Then if you u ant criticism, no matter from 
whom, I should say I fail to perceive, myself, the 
; precise difference you mean to suggest between 
I the two adjectives “ unswcrviMl ” and “unswerv- 
i ing.” To the untutored intelligence of a mere 
woman, to whom classical allu.sion’s an utter 
blank, they seem to say exactly the same thing 
twifc over.’ 

‘No, no,’ Hugh answcrcMl, getting warm in 
Helf-dclence. “‘Un^^verv^•d” is passive; “un¬ 
swerving” is active, or at least middle : the one 
means that they swerve them.sielves ; the other, 
that somebody or something (dse swenes them.’ 

‘You do violence to the genius of the English 
language,’ Winifred remarketl curtly. ‘ I may 
: not be acquainted with Latin and Greek, hut I 
talk at least my mother-tongue. Are you going 
' to print nothing hut this great, long, dreary 
incompivlicnsible Li/A Phihsojihy in your new 
volume ? ’ 

‘I shall make it up mainly with that,’ Hugh 
answered, crest-fallen, at so obvious a failure 
favourably to impress the domc-’lic critic. ‘ But 
I shall also eke out the title-piece with a lot 
of stray occasional vei’sos- the l^'unpral Od' for 
(iamheAtay for example, and ])lcnty of others that 
I haven’t read you. Some of them seem to me 
tolerably successful.’ He was growing modest 
before tlie face of her unninehing criticism. 

‘Head me GawheiiKy Winifred said with quiet 
imperiousness. ‘ I’ll see if I like that any better 
than all this foolish maundering Philosophy.’ 

Hugh turned over his papers for the piece ‘by 
request,’ and after some searching among quires 
and sheets, came at last upon a clcau-written copy 
of his immortal threnody. ‘ He began reading out 
the lugubrious lines in a sufficiently grandiose and 
sepulchral voice. Winifred listened with careless 
attention, as to a matter little worthy her sublime 
consideration. Hugh cleared his throat and rang 
out inagniloquently : 

* Slip sits onco more upon her anoteut throne, 

The fair Republic of our steadfast vows: 

^ A Hirygian bonnet binds her queenly brows; 

Athwart her ncok her knotted hair is blown. 

A bundred cities nestle in her lap. 

Girt round their stately locks with mural crowns: 

Tlie folds of her imperial robe enwrap 
A tliousand lessor towns.’ 
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Mural crowns” is good/ Winifred murmured 
satirically : * it reminds one so vividly of the stone 
statues in the Place de la Concorde.* 

Hugh took no notice of her intercalary criti¬ 
cism. He went on with ten or twelve stanzas 
more of the same bombastic, would-be sublime 
character, and wound up at last in thunderous 
tones with a prophetic outburst as to the imagined 
career of some future Gambetta—himself possibly: 

* He still shall guide us toward the distant goal ; 

Oaini with unerring tact our weak alarms ; 

Train all our youth in skill of manly arms, 

And knit our sires m unity of soul: 

TUI burstmg iron bars and gates of brass 
Our own licpuhhc stretch her ann again 
To raise the weeping daughters of Alsace, 

And lead thee home, Lonainc. 

*Well, what do you think of f/taf, Winnie?* j 
he asked at last triumphantly, with the air of a: 
man who has trotted out his best war-horse for i 
public inspection and has no fear of the eitect he i 
IS producing. 

‘Think?* Winifred answered. ‘Why,! think, 
Hugh, that if Swinburne had never written his 
Ode to Victor Hugo, i/ou would never have written 
that Funeral March for your precious Gainbetta ’ 

Hugh bit his. lip in bitlci silence. The criti¬ 
cism tvas many times worse than Imrsli: it was 
true ; and he knew it. i»ut a truthlul critic is 
the most galling of all things. 

‘Well, surely, Winiired,’ he cried at last, after 
alougpau.se, ‘you think those other lines good, 
don’t you ?— 

And when like home fieice w’hirlwind through the 
land 

The wiathful Teuton swept, he only dared 
To hoi)e and act when every heart and hand, 

Jlut hi& alone, despaued.’ 

‘My dear Hugh,’ Winifred answered candidly, 
‘don't you see in your own heart tliat all this 
sort of thing may bo \eiy well in its own way, 
but it isn't original—it isn’t inspiration ; it isn’t 
the true sacred lire: it’s only an echo. Echoes do 
admirably lor the young beginner; but in a man 
of your age—lor yon ’re getting on now—we ex¬ 
pect something native ami idiosyncr.itic.—I think 
Mr Hatherley called it idiosyncratic,—You know 
Mr* Hatherley saiil to me once you would never 
be a poet, ^'ou liave too good a memory. 
“Whenever Massinger sits down at his desk to 
write about anything,” he said in his quiet way, 

“ he remembers such a perfect floo^l of excellent 
things other people have Avritten about the same 
subject, that he’s absolutely incapable of origin¬ 
ality.” And the more I see of your poetry, <lear, 
the more do I see that Mr Hatherley was right— 
right bevond question. Vou’re clever enough, 
but you know you ’re not original.’ 

Hugh answei-ed her never n single word. To 
such a knock-down blow ns that, any answer at 
all is clearly impossible. He only muttered some¬ 
thing very low to himself about casting one’s 
peai'ls before some creature inaudible. 

Presently, Winifred spoke again. ‘Let’s go 
out,’ she said, rising from the sofa, ‘and sit by 
the sea on the roots of the poplar.’ 

At the word, Hugh flung aown the manuscript 
in a heap on the ground with a stronger expression 
than Winifred hud ever before heard full from 
his lips. ‘ I hate the poplar 1’ he said angrily ; 


‘I detest the poplar! I w'on’t have the poplar! 
Nothing on earth will induce me to sit oy the 
poplar r 

‘How cross you are!’ Winifred cried with a 
frown. ‘You jump at me as if you’d snap my 
head off! Ami all just because 1 didn’t like* 
your vertcs.—Very well then; I’ll go and sit 
theie alone.—I can amuse myself,, fortunately, 
without your help. I’ve got Mr Ilatherley’s 
clever ai'tude in this month’s CoyitemporaryJ 

That evening, as they sat together silently in 
the drawing-room, Winifred engaged m the femi- 
iiino amusement of casting admiring glances at 
her own walls, and Hugh poring deep over a 
serious-looking book, Winifred glanced over at 
him suddenly with a sigh, and murmured half 
aloud: ‘After all, really I don’t think much of 
it’ 

‘Much of what?’ Hugh a-^ked, still bonding 
over the book he was anxiously consulting. 

‘ Why, of that gouril 1 brought liome Irom tow’n 
yesterday. You know Mrs Walpole’s got a gourd 
in her drawing-room ; and every tunc I went into 
the vicarage 1 said to myself: “Oh, how lovely it 
is’ How’ exquisite! How foreign-looking! If 
only I had a gourd like that, now, 1 thiuK life 
would be really endurable. Jt gives the lost 
touch of art to the picture. Our new drawing- 
i-oom would look just perfection w'lth such a 
gour<l as liers to linish the wall with.” Well, I 
saw the exact countiupuit of that very gourd the 
day before yesterday at a shop in Itond Street. 

1 bought it, and brought it home with exceeding 
great joy. 1 thought I should then be quite 
bajipy. I hung it up on the wall to try, this 
morning. And sitting here all evenin", looking 
at it w'lth my head first on one si<le and then on 
the otliifr, ]’ve said to myself a thousand times 
over: “It doesn’t look one bit like Mrs Walpole’s. 
After all, I don’t know tliat I ’in so much happier, 
now I’\c got it, than I was before 1 had a gourd 
of my own at all to look at.”' 

llugli groaiietl. The unconscious allegory was 
far too obvious in its application not to sink into 
the very depths of his soul. He turned back to 
lus book, and sighed inw’ardly to think for what 
a feeble, imstitii'factory shadow of a gourd ho had 
sacrificod his own life—not to stieak of Winifred’s 
and Elsie’s. 

By-and-by Winifred ro'ic and crossed the room. 
‘What’s that you’re stmlying so intently 1’ she 
asked, Avith a auspicious glance at the book in his 
lingers. 

Hugh hesitated, ami seemed half inclined for 
a moment to shut the book Avith a bang and hide 
it aw’ay fi-om her. Tlieu he made up his mind 
with a fresh resolve to brazen it out. ‘Gordon’s 
Klcciricify and Matjitctisniy he answered quietly, 
as unabashed ns possible, holding the volume 
half-closed with his lorefingcr at the page he had 
just hunted up. ‘I’m—I’m intcrebted at present 
to some extent in the subject of electricity. I’m 
thinking of getting it up a little.’ 

Winifred took the book from his hand, wonder¬ 
ing, with a masterful air of perfect authority, 
lie yielded like a lamb. On immaterial questions 
it was his policy not to resist her. She turned to 
the page where his finger had rcsi^ and ran it 
down lightly with her quick eye. Tne key-words 
showed in some degree at what it was uriving: 
‘Franklin’s Experiment’—‘Meaiw of Collection* 
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—‘ Tlieorv of Lightning Rods *—* RuhmkorfTs 
Coils*—'Drawing down Electric Dischargee from 
tl)c Clouds.’—Why, what was all this ? She 
turned round to him inquiringly. Hugh shufUed 
in an uneasy way in his chair. The husband who 
ehuflles betrays his cause. * We must put up i 
conductors, Winnie,’ ho said hesitiitingly, %vith u 
liot face, * tq protect those new gables at the east 
wing.—It’s dangerous to leave the house so 
exposed. I’ll order them down from London 
to-morrow.’ 

'Conductors! Fiddlesticks!’ Winifred answert'd 
in a breath, with wifely promptitude. 'Light¬ 
ning never hurt the house yet, and it’s not 
going to begin hurting it now, just because an 
Immortal Poet with a fad for electneity has 
come to liv’c and compose at WJnte&trand. If 
anything, it ought to go the other way. Bards, 
you know, are exempt from thunderbolts. Didn’t 
you read me the lines yourself, “ God’s lightnings 
spared, they said, Alone tlie holier head. Whose 
laurels screened it,” or something to that effect? 
Fou’re all right, you sec. I’oeta can never get 
struck, I fancy.’ 

‘But “Mr Hatherloy said to me once vou would 
never be a poet,’” Hugh repeated with a smile, 
exactly mimickiog Winifred's querulous little 
voice and manner. ‘As my own wife doesn’t 
consider me a poet, Winifred, 1 sliull venture 
to do as I like myself about iiiy private 
property.’ 

Winifred took up a bedroom candle and lighU^d 
it quietly without a word. Then she went up to 
muse in her own bedroom over her new gourd 
and other disillusionments. 

^ soon os she was gone, Hugh rose from his 
chair and walked slowly into his own study.; 
Goidon^a Blectncity was still in hia hand^and his ' 
finger pointed to that incriminating passage, lie 
sat down at the sloping desk and wrote a short 
note to a well-known firm of scientific iii.stiumerit 
makers whose address he liad copied a week heiore 
from the advertisement sheet of Nature. 

Whitesteand Hall, Aluundham, Suffolk. 

Gentlemen—P lease forward me to the above 
address, at your carliebt convenienoe, your most 
poiverful form of Ruhmkorff Induction'Coil, with 
seconda^ wires attached, for which cheque will 

sent in full on receipt of invoice or retail price- 
list—Faithfully yours, Huoh Massikoeu. 

As he rose fwm the desk, he glanced half invol¬ 
untarily out of the study wimlow. Tt pointed 
south. The moon was shining full on the water. 
That hateful poplar stared him straight in the 
face, as tall and gaunt and immovable as ever. 
On its roots, a woman in a white dress was stand¬ 
ing, lookina out over the angry sea, as Elsie had 
stood, for the twinkling of an eye, on tliat terrible 
evening when he lost her for ever. One second, 
the sight sent a shiver through his frame, then he 
laughed to himself, the next, for his groundless 
tojTor. How childish! How infantile ! It was 
the gas^ener’s wife, in her light print frock, 
looking out to sea for her boy’s smack, oveitlue, 
tLO doubt— Sqt Charlie was a fisherman.—-But it 
was intolerable that he, the Squire of White- 
stcft&d, dlould be subjected to such horrible turns 
‘asthese.—rHe shook his fist angrily at the offend- 


I ing tree. ‘You shall pay for it, my friend,’ he 
I muttered low but hoarse between his clenched 
I teeth. ‘You shan’t have many more chance of 
frightening me I ’ 

A VISIT TO ‘LA CONCIEBGERIE,’ STATE ' 
PRISON OF PARIS. , 

In the early part of June last year, a friend and 
myself wandermg in that portion of old Paris 
famous for it'^ historical associations, stayed our 
steps before the gilded portals of the newly re¬ 
stored Palais dc Justice, one of the most imjiosing 
monuments in that fairest of cities. It is super¬ 
fluous to attempt to namite all the purposes to 
which that building has beeen put since the period 
of its occupation by tlic kings of France up to the 
present time. The portion which more particu¬ 
larly demands our attention for the present is the 
‘ Conciergerie,’ the gloomy old Pans prison, and 
one of the most famous in the annals of France. 
The ancient ])ri! 50 ii of the royal palace, its name 
is derived irom the concicnfc (keeper). Occupying 
the leit wing of the Palais dc Justice, rnnliing 
parallel with the Seine, it is one of the principal 
existing monuments of the Gieut Revolution. A 
permit iMianng the siginiture of tlie jirefect of 
police being necessary before admittance could be 
gained, our first i-aro was to call at the Prehicture, 
where on presentation of our cards the required 
authorisation bearing our names was accorded us. 
Crossing the bioad open courtyard of the police 
barracks, we retraced our steps to the Quai de 
I’Horloge, which runs parallel to the rivt^r Seine. 
On the north-cast corner ol the Tour dc I’Horiogc, 
near the Pont au Change, is fixed the oldest public 
clock in France, having been confitriu'ted in 1370 
by Henry de Vie, u German clockmaker, an*l 
restored m RSfiii. It is Hanked bj' two figures 
representing Justice and Piety. 

A short walk along the bank of the river 
brought us to a sentry of tlic Garde Repnbhcaino 
oil tliity bcfoi'c a heavily bari-ed gate. The bell 
was rung ; and presenting our authority to a gate¬ 
keeper, we were duly admitted within the pre¬ 
cincts. Wo travei’sed a rectangular courtyard, and 
on turning to the right, noticed a pointed doorway 
secured by a heavily baiTud door, on the top of 
which, ill stone letters, was the word ‘Gon- 
ejejg(*iie.’ We then lianded our permit to a 
Winder, and were aiUmtted into the ancient 
guaixlrooiii of St Louis, still used as such by the 
guardians on duty. After scrutinising our ticket, 
lie opened another barred gate ; an<l descending 
some steps, Ave found ourselves in the famous 
state prison where the principal scenes of the 
revolutionary drama of 1789 to 179r) were enacted. 

In a large and lofty hall with Gothic pillars and 
groined ceiling, wc awaited the official conductor 
who was to show us round. 

On the right of the entrance two staircases 
lead to the (Juuncil Gbaiuber on the one side, 
and to the director’s apartments on the other. 
These two rooms facing the (|uay ore respectively 
situated in two pointed turrets, called Tour de 
Castille and Tour de C^sar. The rooms in the 
Tour de Cesar were used as a prison for Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte in 1870, ami in January 1883 for 
Prince Jerome Napoleon. The third turret is 
known os Tour d’Argent, formerly used as the 
king’s treasury, and originally the apartments of 
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Qaeen Blanche, ’’the mother of St Louis. The 
fourth, at the extreme end of the building, in 
olden days used as a torture chamber, is derisively 
called La Tour de Bonbec, because the prisoners’ 
cries were often heard piercing the thick walls 
with agonising shrieks. Listeners, used to ex¬ 
claim, ‘11 a bon bee alluding to the cries of the 
hapless and suffering victims. 

Quitting the entrance hall, a second broad hall 
dimly lighted, separated by a yrUle from the first, 
is entered. 

It bears the historic name of the Rue clc Paris, 
because during the Heign of Terror two hundred 
and fifty prisoners were huddled together in this 
passage. Wo wei'e informed by the warder who 
showed us through—a man upwards of seventy 
years of age, and who has held nearly fifty years 
the post of keeper at the (/'onciergerie— that the 
late Emperor, when Prince Napoleon, after his 
unlucky manifesto, used here to take his daily 
exercise, no <loubt pondering on tlic vicissitudes of 
his eventful life. To the left, the visitor looks 
down into the iSalle St Louis, a large (lotliic <'rypt, 
with groined ceiling, and supported upon stone 
pillars in the same style of ardiitecture. At each 
angle of the hall are tour nnmensi* open fireplaces, 
niut a stain'use, wiiieh formerly led to the Seine. 
I'liis hall was formorJy used as a refectory for the 
servants and others of the king’s liouseliold. It 
was recently proiiosed to have cells placed in this 
hall; but us it was originally ten feet lower than 
the level of tin* (juay, it was judg<Ml unsatisfactory 
from a sanitary point of view, ainl was aban¬ 
doned. 

After viewing this ancient hall, we parsed into 
a small corridor, the wfdls lieing whitewaslied and 
kept very <dean. It is here that the prisoners’ 
bread is stored. The oflicials say w'ith a charm¬ 
ingly scU-satislied air: ‘Here is made the be^'t 
prison-bread in the •woi'ld.’ According to their 
o])inion, ‘ Messieurs les prisonniers ’ are not badly 
treated in the Conciergerie. At the end of this 
corridor in wliicli the bread is kept, an old iron 
gateway, now blocked iij\ is seen. Tins, we 
were told, was the old (-onciergerie entrance. 
Through hero, Mmie-Antoinette went to the 
scafiold on tin* IGtli of October 175)3, in the 
dreaded lombncaii vehicle, which called thm* 
daily for its human freight to feed the hungry 
guillotine. 

To the right of this corridor is a small square 
room, the furniture composed of a rusty stove 
and some camp bedsteads. In this dark room w'as 
imprisoned the celebrated Marquis de Lavalette, 
condemned to death for joining the Emperor 
Napoleon on his return from Elba in 1815, but 
who, on the day before that fixed fur his execution, 
in December of that year, escaped in bis wife’s 
clothes, leaving her hidden in his prison bed. 
Three Englishmen who aided liim in his escape 
were^ subsequently sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. Lavalette returned to Dans in 
18:10, and died in retirement ten 3 cars later. In 
an adjoining room, now used as a kitchen for one 
of the ottieers of the prison, Marshal N(*y was 
confined, when he used to disturb the Marquis de 
Lavalette by playing the flute. On the, 7th of 
December 1815, the gallant marshal was shot in 
the garden of the Luxeniboiii^ for joining the 
Emperor. When an attempt was made to blind* i 
fold him, he tore away the bandage and { 


indignantly exclaimed : ‘Have you forgotten that 
for twenty-six years I have lived among bullets 
and laying his hand upon liis heart, called out 
with a steady voice: ‘Aim true. France for 
ever) Fire !’ In this cell was also detained the, 
famous poet, Andre Chenier. • 

Outside 18 a large square courtyard, in the 
middle of wliieh stands a circular stone : this is 
the Last vestige of the Montgomery Tower—finally 
demolished in 1789—where the unfortunate Count 
Montgomery, wlio accidentally, but - mortally 
woumicd Henry II. of France, was imprisoned 
after the fatal tournament. 

Ill one corner of this courtyard stands a heavy 
stone trough, pompously called a fountain. In 
this basin, during the Revolution, the court ladies 
and aristocratic beauties were in the habit of 
washing tlieir linen e7i favnlle. The courtyard 
at that time was nicknamed by the Republicans 
tlic Boulevard de Cand, an ironical allusion to 
the then fashionable promenade. 

Many notable persons left tlio (5onciergerie 
during that sanguinary period, among whom were 
the Due <l’Orleans, Madame Du Barry, llifadame 
Ilolaiid, Danton, and others, without mentioning 
Robespierre, Custinc, St Just, and others of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Opposite Andr^ Chd- 
mor’s window, as lliey still call it at the prison, 
ai“e the grated bars behind wdiicli LoUls Napo¬ 
leon, and his faithful friends, ISlorny and Conneuu, 
weie put under lock and kc}'. This courtyard 
is d«'epJy interesting when we liear the illustrious 
names of those who have paced its stone flags 
unwillingly, and lain would we linger a little 
longer here ; but the most interesting portion of, 
the lU'isoD, Marie-ADtomelte’s cell, remains to be 
visited. Proci'eding along another dimly-lighted 
passage, at the end of wliicli is a lai^ge square 
opening and a dead wall, stand, on the left, 
two dirty ydlow doors. Quo is condemned; 
the second closes with a ponderous lock. From 
his giitllc our guide takes the self-same key as 
that used at the time of the imprisonment of 
Maric-Antoinette, and we are nshei’cd into the 
last earthly dwelling-place of that unfortunate 
queen. The doorway is very low, and w'e are 
obliged to stoop lu passing through. I'his was so 
arranged—w'e were told in order to force the 
promi and royal head to bend before her perse¬ 
cutors. Tradition stat<‘s that as the queen left 
her cell on her way to the scaffold in her sweeping 
robes, she failed to stoop low enough, and so 
struck her forehead against tlie top of the door¬ 
way as she passed out. Be it true not, it is 
certainly accepted by the Austrian royal family; 
for at the time of Princess Christine’s passage 
through Paris on her way to San Sebastian to 
meet her royal fiami^, the young Pidncess and 
her mother the Archduchess of Austria went 
to the cell of their illiistriuus aiice-strcss and 
knelt before the marble monument erected by 
Louis XVITI. to the royal lady’s memory-; and 
the young Princess, ere quitting the cell, stuped 
and reverently kissed the spot where a few of 
Marie*Antoinette’s gray haiis are said to Iiave 
been found sticking on the blood-stain left by 
the blow. The cell, after the Restoration in 1816, 
w'us transformed into a small chapel It is paved 
w'lth dark-red bricks of a corrugated |»ttern, the 
same as existed in 1793. The white marble 
monument before mcntiotieci, on the left of 
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the entrance, is surmounted by an um with a 
Latin inscription, stating that in this cell Marie* 
Antoinette*Jo8^pne*Jeanne d’Antriche, wife of 
Louis XVI., was confined for seventv-sijc days 
before her execution. On an altar stand a crucifix 
and twd candlesticks. The crucifix still occupies 
the position it did in the hapless queen’s day, 
and no doubt many a time was fervently em¬ 
braced bv her in licr hour of fearful trial. A 
lamp is also suspended from the ceiling. 

There are m this cell two paintiugR, one by 
Drolling, representing the queen part.iking her 
last sacrament; the other representing her re¬ 
moval irom the Temple to the Couciergerie. The 
queen’s furniture at that epoch consisted of a 
wooden table, a straw-chair, and a truckle bed¬ 
stead placed against one of the alls. The last- 
named has since been removed. 

A second cell, supposed to have been Marie- 
Antoinette’s oratory, contains a portrait of the 
unfortunate queen. In the recess of the window 
in this cell, out of reach of the vandals, is an old- 
fashioned armchair, the favourite seat of the 
queen at the Tuileries. It was sent to the prison 
by Louis XVIII., to be kept there as a rebc. 
It is in the Louis XVI. style, covered with 
silk, but so faded as to be almost colourless. 
From this cell we enter the chapel, furnished 
with rows of wooden pews, and a marble altar 
like a sarcophagus burmounted by brass cande¬ 
labra. This chapel is interesting from its asso¬ 
ciations with the raa^8acre of the Girondists on 
the 2d of Si'ptember 1792. The small dooi-way 
through which the victims walked out, one after 
.the other, and were foully murdered outside, 
still exists in the chapel. On tlie walls at cither 
side may still be seen the remains of the auto- 
CTaphs, now' almost entirely effaced, traced by the 
hands of the brave and ill-fated victims when 
in here on the eve of their execution. Moss used 
to be said here; and at tlie far end, above the 
stone archways, may still be seen the places 
where the female prisoners attended divine wor¬ 
ship. A w'onderfuliy realistic painting, by Muller, 
of this chapel with prisoners huddled togetlier, 
used to hang in the Museum of the Luxembourg, 
entitled ‘Last Days of the lleign of Terror.’ 

At the present time, prisoners are now only 
kept at the Concieigerie who are awaiting tiuiL 
The prisoners are on the spot for their lawyers’ 
visit Aftei trial, if they be found guilty, they 
are transferred to different penitentiaries, such as 
La Boquettc, Mazas, &c. A few are brought in 
the mornii^, and reinstated in their various places 
of seclusion in the evening, wdien awaiting their 
trml Sometimes they are brouglit for days in 
succession, for they never know the exact time 
they will he tricA They arrive in wliat the 
Parisians strangely call the Panisr d SaUuie^ better 
known amongk us as the ‘ Black Maria,’ u 
closed vehicle, with a series of compartments for 
one person on each side, with room in the middle 
for a soldier to keep watch. 

The Conciergerie contains about sixty-three 
cells, constructed in 1864. Tliey are built on a 
concrete foumlution, facing the large windows that 
look put upon the river Seine, and are said to be 
among the finest in Europe. They are occupied 
by piiaoners awaiting their trial at the aouits, 
whii^ are held in another part of the building. 
During our visit, thtf notorious murderer Pran- 


z&ni was confined there. Our guide informed 
us that daring hie time he had had many 
noted and diatinguislied prisoners under hia 
charge, including, among others, Orsini and, as we 
have said, the late Emperor Napoleon ; whilst his 
reminiscences were both many and varied. 


A RAILROAD STOUV OP THE PAR WEST. 


When Maepherson entered the great palace car, 
all was still as death, save for the swaying of the 
car, os with increasing velocity it was hauled after 
the huge locomotive. All the curtains of the 
sleeping berths were closely di*awn, and even the 
durkey porter was snoring away the hours, seated 
snugly in a reclining chair. Arthur approached 
the sleeping man of colour, and by means of a 
powerful shaking managed to awake the woolly¬ 
headed fellow, who started up, vaguely imagining 
that he had at last fallen into the hands of 
Western train-robbers. 

‘Now, don’t make a fuss, my lad. If you had 
kept awake and attended to your business, you 
would have seen that 1 got aboard at a regular 
station. I am one of the agents of this Company, 
and I have business with the Superintendent. Is 
he aboard ? ’ 

‘Ye-yo-yes, sah,' tremblingly replied the half- 
arou.scd porter. 

‘Well, you get him up as quickly as you can. 
Tell him the 44-mile operator is on the train 
with an important message.’ 

Two minutes later, Superintendent Ferris, with¬ 
out coat, collar, or sJiocs, stood beside Maepherson, 
whom he eyed closely, much as he hud done in 
Iiis Chicago office more than a year before. It 
was the first time the two men had met since, 
for the official hod never redeemed his promise to 
visit 44-mile. Beyond this scrutinising glance, 
there was nothing strange in the greeting of the 
Superintendent, who was cool and collected, as 
became a Western i-ailroad magnate. 

‘ You have a message for me 1 * 

‘ Yes, sir. Not directly either—but read that.’ 
As he spoke, Arthur handed the official his trans¬ 
lation ot the last cipher message. 

‘Very good. Make yourself comfortable. We 
will see what comes of this.—By the way, where 
are we now ?* 

‘We are, I should .judge,’ said Arthur, ‘about 
ten miles west of my place, and about twenty-five 
miles cast of Prairie City, the next station.’ 

The official proceeded to complete his toilet, 
and then lit a cigar, which he smoked in silence. 

Seven or eight minutes passed, when suddenly 
Maepherson crossed the car to where the Super¬ 
intendent sat. ‘ You know of Bipley, sir—the 
man wfio is on the engine?’ 

‘ I have heard of him.’ 

‘Well, we are slowing. Perhaps you have 
hardly noticed it yet. There w no station, no 








telegraph cabin or any water-tank near here; 
neither ia there any level crossing or up-grade. 
1 have good reason for suspecting tiiat the mischief 
will come in right here, though just what shape 
it will take I cannot even guess. The boys on 
the road understand yon to be a fearless man; 
if tliat is so, follow me. Have you gut a revolver 
—and loaded 1 ’ 

<Yes.’ 

‘That’s good; you may need it.—Are you a 
dead-shot?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then give me the revolver. For a short time, 
try to forget that you are managing this road, 
and obey my orders.’ 

Maepherson took the oflicial’s pibtol, and led the 
way through the train until they stood upon the 
front platform of the forwaid coach—the baggage 
car. 

*I suppose,’ said Arthur, ‘you are willing that 
wc should at all hazaids preserve this train from 
destruction and get her through in safety ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Then climb on to the locomotive with me and 
be prepared for anything.’ 

The train was now running at a rate of not 
more than lifteeii miles an hour, so that the two 
men managed to raise themselves on to tlie tender 
of the locomotive with comparative ea'^e. As they 
crawled over the stacks of fiiewood, both master 
aiul man took in the situation at a glance. The 
engineer was at that instant turimig on a full 
head of steam ; the fireman was <'Io««ing the door 
ol tlie furuate which he had just lilled Up with 
coal. Both were prej»aring to desert the engine ) 

As the two men lay stretched on the t«)p of the 
tender, Maepherson motioned the Superintendent 
to keep very still. Tiie fireman ma<Ie a move to 
get down from the left-hand side of the engine. 
‘Come!’ shouted Arthur; and quick as a Hash 
rushed for the lireman, hedping that individual 
to the track by a heavy blow. Almost in the 
same instant lie turned to the engineer, who, 
though not so far advanced in his movements as 
the fireman, was pioparing to descenil the steps 
on the right-hand side of the (iiiginc. Placing the 
revolver close to the renegade engineer’s ear, lie 
shouted: ‘Get hack there and do your work! 
Attend to anything beside your hu.duess, oven for 
a moment, and I’ll fire!—Furthermoi*e, if tins 
train is not at Prairie City in time, I will sec that 
we have a tarring and feathering exhibition in the 
station yai*d.—You need not take your hand olf 
the lever, for I have brought you a fireman—the 
Superintendent He will be stoker, wdiile 1 watch 
you !* 

The engineet was completely cowed. The train, 
with half-a-dozen valuable lives, w’as saved from a 
feap^ful destruction, and the special, drawm by 
locomotive No. 404, rolled into Prairie City on 
schedule time. 

It is almost needless to remark that Sam Ripley 
was discharged at Prairie Citj', where the Super¬ 
intendent decided to stay until another crew could 
come and take the engine. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to state that Arthur Maepherso^ for his 
prompt action and personal bravery, received the 
nearty thanks, not only of Superintendent Ferris, 
but of the five or six directors who were passengers 
on the special—among them ^ing the pompous 


President of the C. K. M. & P. Of course these 
important personages immediately thought of can¬ 
celling their indebtedness to Arthur by bestow- I 
ing upon him some sort of a reward. Naturally, 
promotion for the plucky and faithful agent 
seemed the easiest and most satisfactory qiiid ' 
quo with which to balance the account. So the 
President of the Company very graciously in¬ 
formed Arthur that they were on their way West 
to try and adjust the difficulty with their engineers, 
but instructions would be given Mr Fei’ris to stop 
at 44-miIe on his return tiip, when the Super¬ 
intendent w’ould bo authorised to make Mr Mac- 
jiher.son an offer of something better in the way 
of a position on the C. R. M. k P. 

It was in October that Arthur Maepherson saved 
the special from the destruction planned for it 
by Sam Ripley and his coufederaUa. Now a year 
liad passed away, and Mac was still at 44-inile ; 
but now changed the place seemed to him I 
What an unsatisfactory pciiod of time Ids second 
year had been, as compared with the first! True, 
his duties were not more arduous, and, true 
enough, when the directors learned that he pre¬ 
fer! e<l 44'niile to promotion, they agreed that 
his salary must be substantially advanced—and 
It was. He still had his (dfice and liis ‘furuishe<l 
room,’ and there at a little distance was the tiny 
cottage he ha<l built for ^lin. But Miu 1 

Thire was where tlie difierence lay, and what 
a difierence! No, she was not dead ; some¬ 
times Arthur almost wished the girl had died, 
for then he would have had her still near him. 
At least lie would have had her grave to tend 
ami care for, and ho would have had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that if she had not been his, 
in the fullest sense of the word, she was no other’s. 

As it was be knew nothing certainly, except that 
Min was a thousaml miles away—a surpassingly 
beautiful girl m a great city. Yes, he knew one 
other tiling as certainly as he knew of his own 
existence : he know that lie loved Min Rossiter— 
not as a father or as a brother or us a friend, but 
with all the ardent-, whole-souled affection that 
comes to men and women but once in a lifetime. 
Arthur began to huspect as much the fii-st quiet 
hour he spent after the incident on the locomotive, 
when ho thought upon the thrill that ran through 
him as the girl put her arm around his neck and 
kisaed him. A week later, he knew it all ; for, 
a week later, Miu was gone. 

As tlie President })romised, the Superin¬ 
tendent had stopped at 44-mile on his way East, 
to talk with Aithur. Mr P’erris wak much' im¬ 
pressed with the girl —us, indeed, most men were 
who met her afterwards—and became especially 
interested after learning her history. With Arthur 
the official could do nothing, as Mac was bent 
upon staying at the (piiet sUtion on the plains. 

But when he offered Min a place in his own- 
important office in Chicago os his private tele¬ 
graph operator, with a salary far exceeding that 
paid to Arthur; and when he supplemented the 
finaucial inducement by picturing to tbe girl in 
glowing language the exciting social life of the 
gay and luxurious Western city, with the promise 
to assist her to the personal acnuaintance ollnany 
influential ladies in the world oT society—Min 
succumbed. She was only a girl, and, gui-like, 
she wanted to see the world. So wenk 
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Do not think, reader, that Min was nngratelal. 
Many a sharp twinge of regret did she experience 
on Arthur’s account, and wore tlian once she 
came near tclegrapinng Mr Ferris that she bad 
cliangcd her mind. But then siic could not look 
^at both sides of the question, and, ignorant of 
Arthur’s* unselfish affection for her, she thought 
that it would be positively wrong to refuse 
60 exceptional a chance of making herself inde¬ 
pendent. She had no relatives, and really had 
no claim on Artluir; she ought to be at work 
in the world, with thoughts for the fiitui'e. So 
she reasoned, and Aithur could not do otherwise 
than upliold her reasoning. 

Why not? Why could he not have told her 
of his love and ask her to be his wife? Well, 
he might have done that; but such is not the 
manner of men like Aithur Muephet-Non. To him 
such a course would have seemed like taking 
advantage of the girl’s isolated jiositiou and her 
ignorance of the world and its vraya. No; he 
would let her go : he would let her mingle with all 
sorts and conditions ot men : he would let her have 
all the opportunity possible of seeing the various 
(Ximbinations in the kaleidoscope of life*: she 
siiould be. admired by other men, ami—if it must 
come to that—she should be loved by other men. 
At present, Arthur was far from certain that Min 
cai^d for him with a feeling deeijcr than gr.ititude; 
indeed, ho was rather doubtful whether tlie girl 
knew the real meaning of love. If she did under¬ 
stand it, and if she dnl experience it—for him— 
then Mae tliought he knew Mm well enough to 
feci quih* safe as to the ultimate i'>sue. And i(, 
after all the tinsel and glare of life in Chicago, he 
should di'^cover that Aim’s love was for him alone, 
then he would join his love with hers, ami con 
sider the honoui's and emoluments of th'o world 
well lost for the one prize (I(‘sin*d by him. 

So Arthur lielpcd her to start—helpinl her in 
many ways—with his advice and with his purse. 
For Min’s wardi'obc was considerably ougmented 
after a day which she spent in the rather heU-ro- 
geneous stores of New Comtintinople, at ArthurV 
positive command; and if the girl was not iiitia- 
fasluonubly dressed when she started away on the 
Atlantic Express, she apjieared far from unbe¬ 
coming ill the outhl wliich Arthurs tliought- 
fulness had procured for her. It w.is two o’clock 
in the morning witen Alin boarded the train at 
the lonely little 44-mile depot; and if her eyes 
were very red from crying when the express 
stopped at breakfast-time, I think that something 
very like a tear trickled down Arthur Alac- 
pherson’s sunburnt face as, for the first time for 
more than a year, he made colfce tor one, 

Tlic months passed away, and Arthur became 
more accustomed to his lonely life, though always 
there remained the aching void, the incessant 
longing for the girl who was oil he cared for in 
the world. True, he got many letters from Alin ; 
long letters, filled with glowing accounts of her 
successes, socially and in businc'-s. lie learned 
by tbeiu that Mr Ferris wtis very kind and 
attentive, and that everything pos'^ilile luwl been 
done by him to make Alin feel comfortable amid 
her fibw surroj^ndings. lie had found her u liomc 
with a widow and her daughter, and many ladies 
I his aeqnaintance had called upm her. Alto- 
! getheiv Aithur came to the conclusion that Min 


was really having what she called * a good time.* 
Once, one of the conductor, who fi^uently 
passed through 44-mile, told Artliur that no had 
recently visited Chicago, where he saw Min and 
heard a good deal about her. This man told 
Maepherson rumour had it that the Superin¬ 
tendent was ‘sweet’ on his telegraph operator, 
and was going to marry her. This was not good 
nows for Arthur. Such news is not pleasant for 
any man to hoar. Alen with love of a most 
utterly hopeless nature wdll feel a keen pang 
when they learn that the object of their love is 
to marry another. So Arthur suffered acutely 
when the conductor told him of the rumour that 
had come to his eara It bocmed more than a 
rumour when, a few weeks later, Superintendent 
' Kerris himself made his appearance at 44-miIc 
and plic<l Arthur with a number of que&tioiis 
relating to Aim; and, although the Superin¬ 
tendent did not toll Arthur his object in so many 
words, a man ot le.ss perception and with not 
half so mncii interest in the mutter could have 
rea<l Robert Ferris’s motives. 

When the official had gone, Arthur attempted 
to reason himself into looking at the matter 
philosophically. ‘ IVhsitevcr is, is best,’ he s^iid, 
and tried to stop there; but he could not. ‘It’s 
hard lliougli, very h.iril. 1 did all that a man 
could do ft)r him. I gave him move than 
fortune, or even life itself. 1 gave him my name 
and my reputation, wnth all iiiv cliaiices lu life — 
which wore as good a**, ay, better Ilian lus. Vet 
he is nut satistied. lie luis to come to my lonely 
hiding-])lace out heie in the wildernesb .lud sIcmI 
away my one treasuie. ItV hard) And yet— 

( veil now I might- No ; never ! ’ And again 

his thoughts would revert to the girl herstlf, and 
lie would wonder much tluit blie had not taken 
him into her confidence on important a matter 
a-s lier possible marriage. Poor Aitliiu ' 

And Min? Amid all her &iuroundings, her 
thoughts continually sj>ed westward to the little 
station on the plains and her old friend Arthur. 
She w'as but a girl, and a young gill at that, ami 
naturally enough she ihoronghly enjoyed the 
novelty of city life. Being a liealthy girl, with 
waim youthful blood coursing through her veins, 
she entered witli zest into all the enteitainmciit 
and amusennmt wliich came in her way. She 
liked to dance, and she liked to attend the 
tlieatrc; she liked pleasant company, and she 
liked to be admired ; bhe liked to I’cmember that 
blic was young and pretty, and she liked to know 
that others cored to think well of her. But these 
superficial ‘likes’ did not represent the innermost 
feelings of Min’s soul. It was not in her natui'e 
to forget the man who liad stood her in such good 
stead when she had no other friend in the W’orld. 
Nuy, more than that; Alin hail discovered, as 
well as Arthur, that when the strain was laid 
upon the cord w’hicli bound them together, there 
was a hidden strength wliich it was ntterJy im¬ 
possible to snap. The compai'Uons which the 
girl made between Alacpheisou and all the men, 
great and small, she met in Ohicago wcin in¬ 
variably in Arthur’s favour; and after an entire 
year of absence, she fouml that slie still cared 
more for Arthur Macplierson than for any man 
she had yet seen. In the summer-time she had 
tried to arrange for leave of absence, so that she 
might viift 44-inile ; but Mr Ferris had persuaded 
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hep to put off her vacatimi, on the score of 
preasinc business; so October hod come, and she 
was stiU at her daily duty in the Superintendent’s 
oihee. 

THE ANIMAL ALKALOIDS. 

The alkaloids are substances which occupy a 
vei^ important place in the chemistry of life. 
When absorbed into the animal system, they act 
most powerfully upon it, some of tlicm being 
among the direst poisons known to ue, while 
othei^ are invaluable medicines. In order to 
give the reader a general idea of their nature, 
it is only necessary to refer to a few typical 
examples of the chiss. Take, for instance, 
nicotine, one of the most poisonous of the 
alkaloids : this suhstaiice is the aidive princijde 
of the tobacco plant, and is familiar to every I 
smoker, if not by name, at least physiologically ; 
for it is the cause not only of the soothing effects 
of smoking on the syslom, but also of the sick- 
ness which supervenes upon over-indulgence in 
the pij'ie. Strychnine and curarine are also good 
examples of the more poisonous of the alkaloids. 
The former is jirincipally derived from the seeds 
of a plant called atnjehms Lfuatius^ or St Ignatius’ 
hean; while the latter is the poison which gives 
their deadly cliaracter to the arrows used by the 
natives of certain tropical countries. On the 
other hand, however, there are iindudcd anutng 
this class of .substances some of the most valuable 
medicines we pos&css in these times, such as 
quinine, which is evtractccl fnmi the bark of 
certain species of trees called the Cinchonas ; and 
morphine, one of the alkaloids of opium. 

It will be obser\cd tliat -all the substances 
instanced above arc of vegetal origin. Indeed, 
until very recently, it was thought that plants 
were the solo agents in the manufacture of 
alkaloids. Substtmi-e» of a character very similar 
were, it is true, Irequently detected in animal 
matter ; but their presence there was in the eyes 
of mo&t people suti!>factorily explained by the 
supposition that they got into the system from 
without, through the consumption of vegetable 
matter, m* otherwise. Strong arguments in favour 
of a different explanation might easily have been 
obtained ; for cases of poisoning from animal food 
in which the symptoms were e.xcecdingly like 
those which customarily followed overdoses of 
the known alkaloids, were of by no means rare 
occurrence. But no regular exjierimeuts were 
undertaken to tind out the true cause of the 
phenomena observed in such cases; and until 
very recently it does not seem to have been 
suspected that alkaloids might be elaborated in 
the tissues of the auiuiul body os ivell as in those 
of plants. 

The fii-st pei-son who boldly hazarded the 
hypothesis that substances belonging to the same 
chemical genus as the vegeto-alkaloids could be 
elaborated in animal matter was Armand (.lautier, 
a Frenchman. This scientist—who has earned for 
himself a world-wide reputation for his researehes 
on this subject—about the year 1870 made some 
interesting observations, which led him to suspect 
that alkaloids were invariably elaborateef during 
the course of putrefaction of albutninoid matter. 
Now, by far the greater part of the solid matter 
of which the animal body is made up consists of 


albuminous substances; so that it did not r^nife 
much straining of argument to sliow that it was 
extremely probable that alkaloids would also be 
formed in decaying animal matter. This proba¬ 
bility seems to have at once attracted Gautier's 
attention; for he soon carried on a series qj* 
experiments on fibrin of the blood—that is to 
say, the albuminous substance which separates 
from the blood after it has left the bodjr m con¬ 
sequence of the putrefaction, which in such 
circumstances it quickly undergoes; and from 
this fibrin, about 1872, he succeeded in obtaining 
various complex alkaloidal extractives. Thus was 
his grand hypothesis proved by facts; ^and the 
now substances which he discovered were called 
ptomaineSf a name clearly indicative of their 
origin, for it is derived from the Greek word 
signifying a corpse. 

About this same period, Professor Selmi, the 
famous Italian toxicologist, was engaged in in¬ 
dependent researches, which led to a result exactly 
similar to that obtained by Gautier. This is 
showm by the communication which Selmi made 
to the Academy of Science of Bologna early in 
1872, the mum conclusion of which was, that in 
the bodies of pei-sons who had <lied from natural 
causes were to be found substances which when 
tested chcmicallv gave evidence of being closely 
allied to the alkaloids extractible from plants. 
When it became known that both Gautier and 
Selmi had arrived at precisely similar results by 
totally different luothods—for the one approached 
the subject chemically, whereas the other came to 
his conclusions in cousc<pieiicc of observations 
made for legal purposes on bodies suspected to 
have been poisoned—the greatest iutere.st was 
excited in the scientific world; and this interest 
was irfuch increased when, shortly after, it 
was seen that these discoveries would play a 
moht important part in criminal inveKtigations, 
Selmi himsell was engaged in one of the first 
coses where the qucstioii came up. The pro¬ 
secution had endeavoured to make out that the 
cause of death was strychnia, one of the vegetable 
alkaloids ; but Selmi, who was called on benalf of 
the suspected persons, pointed out conclusively that 
thei-c ^\ere cerUdn important diffei'ences between 
strychnia and the poison under examination, and 
gave his opinion that the compound found was 
u ptomaine. It can easily be seen that if the two 
kinds of alkaloids aie so similar m constitution, 
it must be very diflicult to a.scertaiu which species 
is actually present in any case, and that much 
might hang upon the degree oi care with which 
the tests wem applied. IVIany attempts, con¬ 
sequently, were made to discover means whereby 
the animal and vegetable alkaloids might be du- 
tinguished fivm one another. At one time, it 
was thought that the requisite tests had been 
discovered ; but the most recent researches seem 
to show that the chemical constitution of both 
classes is very similar, and that some at least of 
the ptomaines are identicol with tlie vegetal 
alkaloids. For example, muscarine, an alkaloid 
fonueily thought to be only derivable from 
certain poisonous mushrooms, has been discovered 
by Brieger to be a product of the decomposition 
of fish, and has even been artifi^lly pr^ared 
from other chemical substances. 

The origin of these ptomaiwe seems now to 
be clearly explained. That they arise from 
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Albuminoid material in a state of putrefaction is 
undoubted, seeing that thej have been artificially 
produced from it One of Gautier’s great 
scientific triumphs was the separation of various 
ptormines from pui‘e albumen, which he had 
allowed to undergo putrefaction free from atmo¬ 
spheric contict, so that there could be no suspicion 
of their coming from without But that it would 
be wrong to assert that putrefaction was the sole 
means whereby the aniuial alkaloids were created, 
was soon to be made evident With this new 
departure the name of Guutier is again associated ; 
and it is due to the experiments which this 
veteran observer undertook between the years 
1882 and 1880 that wo are now in a position to 
affirm that it is not only in dead animal matter 
that cadaveric alkaloids are developed, but that 
they are also regularly elaborated in healthy 
tissues in which there is no trace of putrefaction, 
the vital processes being of themselves quite 
sufficient to cause their formation. 

Suspecting that the poisonous nature of the 
bites of snakes and other animals was due to 
alkaloids, Gautier made various experiments in 
order to come to some conclusion on the subject. 
One of the most important of these consisted iii | 
the extraction from the fangs of the cobra di j 
capello of various substances, which, when injected 
into mice and birds, even in very minute dones, j 
caused death, preceded by symptoms very similar 
to those resulting from bites by that species of 
snake. Finding his suspicions so far correct, he 
next turned his attention to the human body, and 
in the course of vaiious experiments on healthy 
muscular tissue he succeeded in obtaining five 
new alkaloida To these newly discovered utal 
alkaloids, as we might term tlieni, lie gave the 
name of leucomaincst a word formed from the 
Greek for albumen, their connection with this 
latter substance being now firmly established. It 
only remains in this connection to add, that the 
varieties of both ptomahics and Iciicomaines which 
have been already discovered are many; but 
there is here a wide field for further research, 
not only with a view to finding new alkaloids, 
but to clarifying and fixing upon the chemical 
constituents of those already detected. 

To the importance of these recent discoveries in 
a legal sense, reference has already been made. 
From a medical point of view, however, they are 
likely to be more important still It is not 
difficult to understand that there is here a subject 
the branches of which may be made, without the 
exercise of much imagination, to extend to almost 
every corner of pathology. We know as a matter 
of fact that the other natural waste products of 
the body, such as urea, carbonic acid, &c., when 
accumulated in excess in the system cause nmrked 
types of disease. Now, if that is so with respect 
to these substances, suiely products of, in general, 
so poisonous and intricate a character as tlie 
pioinaines and Uucomainea must also exercise a 
mo.st appreciable effect on the system ; and if not 
regularly end constantly eliminated, must un¬ 
doubtedly cause ill-health. It is a familiar fact 
that persona constantly fall into states of ill- 
bcaltl^ which are extremely difficult to cure, and 
the ]!^l cause of which doctors cannot cleaily 
expladsu When, however, the symptoms accom' 
panying many of these cases are considered, 

’ there ^le 16 be seen a wonderful likeness to those 


following upon alkaloidal poisoning. The sub¬ 
ject is still new, and it would bo hazardous to 
prophesy too much at present with respect to 
the next advance ; but of this we may be certain, 
that' when the influence which these substances 
exert on the system becomes better known, a 
complete reform in the medical treatment of 
many diseases may be anticipated. 

THE STOHY OF A CRYPTOGRAM. 

Mr and Mrs Ronayne were generally considered 
by their friends and acquaintances to be an excep¬ 
tionally happy and fortunate couple. They had 
a pretty house at Chiswick, got up in the latest 
aisthetico-fashionable style. Mrs Ronayne drove 
out daily either in her neat victoria or neater 
brougham, drawn by the most spanking pair of 
chestnuts that ever came out of TattersttlPs. Mr 
Ronayne was known to be ‘something in the 
City,’ though what the ‘something’ was no one 
knew preci'-cly ; but tlie resulting income must 
be, every one argued, considerable. No small 
economies were apparent in their m/mage, even 
to the eyes of the mo'«t critical and prying of 
spinster ladies. Mrs Ronayne had her gowns 
made at the best of West End ‘houses,’ and her 
bonnets and other access-ories of attire were quite 
beyond reproach. As for Ronayne himself, I’oole 
and Sinalpage, tailored for him, Iloby shod him, 
and Lincoln and Bennett covered his slightly 
bald cruiiiuiu with the ino.-it iiiimaculate and 
glossy of silk liats. 

The little dinners given by tins fortunate pair 
were quite epicurean in their way. Though lim¬ 
ited as to the nuiiiher of guests—for it was seldom 
that more than ten or twelve sat down to the 
Ronuynes’ exquisitely decked table—the hostess 
: W'ds noted for nor skill in getting pleasant people 
together, and therefore her invitations W'ero rai*ely, 
if ever, declined, and her guests were never 
bored. All the married folks of their acquaint¬ 
ance quoted them to each other as a realised 
ideal of matiimonial felicity. 

‘Oh Arthur, if you treated me with half the 
deference and affection with which Mr Ronayne 
treats his wife,’ said Mrs Fitzsharp to her mild- 
faced lord and muster, ‘what a hiqipy woman I 
should be ! ’ 

‘My dear Mathilda, canH vou get a gown to 
fit you as Mre Ronaync’s fit licr 1 But 1 suppose 
it’s not the fault of your gowns, after all ; it’s 
the dowdy w'uman inside them,’ snarled Mr Brown 
to his patient spouse, whose only answer was a 
W'eary sigh. ‘ Ronayne is a lucky fellow.’ 

And so tlie Fitzsharps and the Browns thought 
tliemselves very much to be pitied, wdiile their 
more fortunate neighbours were to be envied, 
admired—and toadie<l. 

Everybody was civil, nay, more than civil 
to the Rouaynes. Mrs J^onayne’s gowns and 
bonnets w'crc copied by all the maids and 
matrons in Linden I’ark ; her drawing-room was 
always full to overflowing on her ‘At Home’ 
days, and complimenU and pretty speeches 
fioated like incense on the air whenever she 
ut hel* daiutily-shod foot inside her neigb- 
ours’ doors. 

The fortunate Mre Ronayne lacked nothing; 
her two children were as pretty and picturesque 
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fts anr to be seen portravcd in all thfe glory 
of golden hair, plush, and wcU-tumed legs on 
the walls of Burlington House. Just as a rose 
looks best with an unfolded bud or two near it, 
80 a pretty woman never looks moi'e charming 
than when a flower-face<l child or two hangs 
about her. Mrs Konayne knew this, and ‘darling 
Evie* and ‘darling Robbie’ were generally to be 
seen in the drawing-room on her Thui-sday after¬ 
noons, or in the carriage when she drove in 
the Park. Was there any locked cupboard hold¬ 
ing its grinning, bony inmabj in that goi^eously 
furnished suburban villa? Was there one little 
rift in the lute that made music for the 
Ronaynes? one crumpled leaf in their conch 
of roses? one black coai-sc tliread in the cloth- 
of-gold web of their lives ^ L(*t us peep, like 
Asuiodeus, under the Ronaynes’ roof ami see. 

The breakfast hour at Iloneywood Villa was 
nine o’clock, rather an early hour for Londoners, 
but Mr Ronayne liked to get dowm to hia office 
by half-past ten, and Mrs Ronayne liked to pre¬ 
side over her husband’s matutinal repast, pouring 
out his coflee witli her (jwn fair liands, ami casting 
a solicitous, not to say curious, glance at him as 
he looked over his correspondence. Indeed, so 
anxious was she that her Jor<l should lack none 
of the pdiN soins whicli were his due, that she 
always entered tlic break fast-room at least a 
quarter of an hour before liim, and cast a house¬ 
wifely regard over the table, to sec tliat cvery- 
tliiiig was arranged in aceonlaiu-e with his some¬ 
what fastidious taste. At the same time, and 
for her own satisfaction, she was in the habit of 
6crutiin.‘-ing pretty cloNcly tlie co\er8 of all Mr 
Rouaync’s letters. 

One bright spring morning Mrs Pionayne 
emei^ed fresli and lair as Aurora’s self from 
her cliainbcr, and descending the stairs rather 
more quickly than usual, eiitere<l the cosy little 
breakfast-room, and went straight to tiie Uble 
wliere Mr Ronflync’.s extensive correspondence 
•was spread out iinjm.singly. Running tiie array 
of letters over rapidly, she finally singled one out. 
‘At last!’ she said, her colour deepening ami her 
fine eyes growing bigger and brigliter as she fixed 
them indignantly on tlie adiliv^s of tlie letter. 
‘Post-mark, Loinlon, W’., and the same hand¬ 
writing. I should know thoi>e ps and ye any¬ 
where. I will find out who is the writer!' And 
she slipped the letter in qiie'-tion into the pocket 
of her artistic morning-gown; and tlien, as she 
caught tlie souml of her husliami’s footsteps 
crossing the hall, slie turned nonclinhintly to¬ 
wards the window and bent over a jarihmcrc of 
white and pi^ik primulas that were putting fortli 
their delicate blossoms to enjoy the morning 
suusliine. 

Mr Ronayne sauntered into the room and went 
at once to look at his letters. A slight shade 
of disappointment crossed his face as he shullled 
them about like a pack of cards, and ho uttered 
an impatient cxelamulioii. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ said his wife 
sweetly. ‘Has anything gone wrong ?’ 

‘A letter which I expected hasn’t come, that’s 
all,’ replied Mr Ronayne in a tone of vex|tjon. 

‘ Perhaps it will come by the next post. Was 
it a very important letter—a business letter?’ 
inquired Mrs Ronayne, looking her husband full 
in the face. 


‘Well, ves—it would be rather an important 
letter—at least it might be.’ 

‘1 wonder how much of that is ti*ue?’ thonght 
his wife. Aloud she said : ‘ 1 am so sorry, DolpL 
—But eat your breakfast j here are some of the 
rognons sauUs you like so much.’ ^ * 

But that morning Mr Ronayne had no appetite ; 
he trifled for a few minutes with his knife and 
fork, then gulped down his coffee, opened and 
read some of his letters, none of which seemed 
to give him any satisfaction, glanced hastily at 
the TirneSf and finally went off to the City without 
bestowing upon his wife a single caremi, or utter¬ 
ing one of those endearing epithets the constant 
and public use of which Imd won for the 
Ronaynes the reputation of being ‘‘such a 
happy pair.’ 

When her Adolphus had taken his departure, 
Mrs Ronayne ran up to her boudoir, locked the 
door, and tocik the purloinetl letter out of her 
pocket. ‘It’s a woman’s han<lwriting—I ^ow 
it i«,’ she said to herself as she held it between 
her trembling fingers. ‘Now, 1 should like to 
know what business my husband lias to receive 
letters from any woman but his wife.’ She 
turned the offending missive over and looked 
at tlie back. It was not sealed, only secured in 
the ordinary manner. Nothing could be easier 
than to open it in such a way that none‘could 
suspect that it ha<l been tampered with. Running 
down-stairs, she re-entered the breakfast-room 
and hehl the letter to the steam of the kettle, 
which still stood on the bmss trivet beside the 
fire. In live minutes the envelope had been 
forced to yield its secret, and Mrs Ronayne was 
free to indulge her curio-jity. With a quickly 
beatin*' heart she unfolded the single sheet of 
note-])aper the envelope contained, ran her eyes 
over it, then read woi*d by word what follows : 

‘3 cannot you realise 10 road run groumi mile 
quarter scarlet runner police and shares 6 in the 
ambush fine fttt 7 condition so will come 
eriforceil sound mine 13 break from my heart 
to years ago thoroughly prepared so doubtless 
unavailing fall 20 makes me indeed scattered 
exception to multitudes little solitude puffs to 
iiave spent seven in all ivory remember please 
iinpen<ling.’ 

I’hat was nil. There wa-i neither date nor 
signature to the letter. Mrs Ronayne read it 
over at le-ast a dozen time.s, and her delicately 
pencilled brows drew together in a puzzled 
ij’uwu. What on earth did it all mean? Was 
the letter a foolish hoax ? Was it uTitten by 
some inmate of Bedlam or Colney Hatch? Or, 
star.—Yes; this surely explained the mystery. 
Tiie letter was in cipher, a cryptogram of the 
Donnelly-Uacon-Shakespeare order. 

‘I’ll find it out!’ panted Mrs Ronayne fiercely 
—‘I’ll find it out—and then tax Adolphus with 
--with ’- 

As she had not yet settled in her own mind 
the precise nature of the crime of which her 
Adolphus had been guilty, Mrs Ronayne could 
not complete her sentence. All sorts of comec- 
tures wei*e floating in her excited bmin. Per- 
haps it was on this account that although she 
spent the whole morning in pujzling over the 
purloined letter, the only thing she got out of it 
was a racking headache, which not even her 
favourite remedy, sal-vobAilc, could cure. 
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When Mr Eonayne came back from fche City Jnst indicated the luxurious furnishing of the 
about five o’clock, he found his wife reclining room with a gesture of his left hand, 
gracefully on the sofa in her boudoir, looking *What do you mean, Bolph?’ asked Julia, 
pale and heavy-eyed. ^ startled out of her usual lazy indifference. 

‘What’s the matter, Julia!’ he asked kindly. ‘I mean, dear, would it distress you very mudi 
JYou seem seedy.* to leave Honey wood Villa—and give up* 

‘I’ve a horrid headache,’she answered crossly. ‘0 Dolph, something has happened 1’ inter- 
—* You don’t look particularly bright either,’ rupted his wife with a scared look. ‘ Something 
she added, glancing at Mr llonayne’s puckered has gone wrong in the City.’ 
forehead and haggard eyes. Mr Ronayrie smiled a wan tired smile. ‘Yes, 

*0h, I’ve been rather bothered to-day—about Julia,’ he said quietly, ‘something has gone 

business. Nothing of much consequence.’ wrong—very wrong. 1 am ruined for’- 

‘Oh—is that all?* answered Mrs lionayne with ‘Ruined J’ almost shrieked Mrs Ronayne. ‘0 
one of her quick suspicious glances. She had Dolpli, you have been speculating! Haven’t I 
passed the afternoon shut up there in her room warned you a hundred times against that horrid 
alone, and had worked herself into a perfect fever Stock Exchange ? Haven’t I often begged you to 
of doubt and surmise, and finally of jealousy, for devote all your energies to the business?’ 
jealousy was charming Mr» Ronayiie’s besetting ‘Don't cry “I told you so” at me now, Julia,’ 
weakness,^ It is no doubt very Haltering to a said Mr Ronayne wearily. ‘It is so easy to be 
man’s vanity that his wife should think so highly wise after the event. This speculation would 
of liis personal attractions that she is in constant have made a millionaire of me hail it not been for 
dr^d lest some other W’oman should fall a victim a most unlucky contretern^ys.’ 
to them. But, on the other hand, it is a dreadful ‘Of course! That is always the case,’ wailed 
nuisance when one can’t address half-a-dozen his wife, liiding her face in her pocket-hand- 
words to a pretty girl, or remark that Mrs kerchief and dissolving into tears. 

So-and-So is a very agreeable woman, without ‘ Come, come ; don’t cry, my dear,’ said Mr 
enduring a subsequent peine forte et dure of Ronayne, who hated to sec In's wife cry, which 
reproaches and sneers—and tears. was perhaps the reason why she did it so often. 

Mrs Ronayne pored perecvcringly over that, ‘Things mayn’t turn out so badly after all.—You 
to her, nonsensical and unintelligible letter, and didn't let me fini&h my sentence just now. I was 
at length andved at the conclusion that it was going to say that 1 am ruined for llie time being, 
a cryptogwimic love-letter. The handwriting was But witli a year or two of relrenchment and 
undoubtedly feminine, and wdiy, ai^ucd Mns hard work, I shall pull through, I daresay. What 
Ronayne, should a woman write a letter in cipher troubles me most is that 1 must deprive you of 
to her husband unless she desired to hide some- so much that I know you care for—your pretty 
thing disgraceful. house, your carriage!—and unlimited credit at 

Mrs lionayne made up her mind to solve that Madame Eulalie’s,’ he a<lde(l with a smih;. 
wicked cryptogram or perish in the attempt She ‘How did it happen? Toll me all a])out it,’ 
resolved also to watch her husband carefully said Mrs Ronayne, drving her eyes. (Uiriosity 
during the next few days. Now, Julia Ronayne, put grief to flight She looked up at him with 
though quite clever enough to hold her own in the tears hanging on her lashes and her rosy hps 
the conventional small-talky conversation usual parted eagerly. She lia<I never looked prettier, 
in her set, had _ never guessed a connmlriim or ‘ Was it tliis tiresome business that has made you 
solved an acrostic in her life. To puzzle out a look so anxious lately ^ ’ she added quickly, 
cryptogram of the simplest nature w'as quite ‘ Yes ; you see, all this trouble might have been 
beyond her power. Balfled and angry, slie was averted had it not been that an important letter 
at last ^ coinpelled to own herself nonplussed miscarried.* 

by the ingenuity of the woman who had written Mrs Ronayne’s heart stood still for an in.stant 
that horrid letter. She, however, resolved to and then beat furionsly. ‘An important letter— 
carry out the other part of her plan of campaign miscarried,’ she repeated in a dazed tone. 

—namely, to watch her husband, ‘ Yea ; it was like this. You remember the 

Certainly, Adolphus wns greatly changed since Thurstons? Well, Tliurston and I invested 
the eventful moining when she had possessed largely in Eourcross Mine shares last year. It’s 
hemlf of lliat queer letter. Each day saw him a long story, and 1 know you don’t like business 
looking more anxious and careworn and die- details, so I’ll cut it as short as I can. The Four- 

cross Mine is in Houth America, and Thurston 
‘He must be very fond of that—that creature,’ w'cnt over a couple of months ago to see whether 
thought Mrs Ronayne angrily. And she liard- the thing was bonfl fi<lc or not—whether the 
ened hcai't against her husband. She felt shares were worth sticking to, or only good for 
things were coming to a crisis of some sort speculation.—You know the sort of woman JMrs 
Adolphus was evidently depressed and wretched. Thurston is?’ 

He ate little and slept less; even the children’s ‘Oyes; a dreadful dowdy, and wears spectacles,’ 
fatter failed to rouse him from his fits of gloom, interpolated Julia contemptuously. 

At !^t the crash came. One evening he returned ‘A shrewd woman of business though—Thurs- 
usual from the City and went straight ton’s right hand. It was arranged that Mrs 
up to bu wife’s boudoir. Mrs Ronayne saw at Thurston should communicate to me the result 

some ^tastoophe had befallen. Disaster of her l^usband’a investigations, which he sent to 

^ ® drawn face. her by cable in cipher. I daresay you can guess 

Julio, my dear*—he why I did not wish him to communicate with 
took bei? bona aad ^ed wistfully into her face— me direct: it was imperative that my connection 

do yon very mush for—for all this?* He with him should be kept secret. Unlnckily, a 
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few weeks <^»o scarlet fever broke out among the 
Thurston children, and I would not go to the 
house for fear of bringing the infection here; 
therefore, Mrs Thureton agreed to write to me 
in a cipher of a very simple kind, but which 
w’ould not be intelligible to every one in case any 

of the letters were tampered witli ’- 

*0 Dolph, will you ever foi^ive me?’ burst out 
Mrs Ronayne suddenly, throwing herself on her 
husband’s breast. ' It u^as I wlio stole the letter 
—^it is I who have ruined you ! ’ 

* You ! ’ cried Mr Ronayne incredulously. , 

Julia drew back with a pale frightened face; 
she dared not meet her husband’s eyes. Then 
she rose mechanically, unlocked her escritoire, 
and took from it the letter, which she tremblingly 
put into his hand. 

‘There it is, Dolph,’ she said in a low voice, 
lie took the letter, opened and read it in Rilence. 
'How did you get it?’ he said at last, fixing hi^ 
eyes sternly on his wife's tear-stained face. ‘Julia, 

I can scarcely believe that even you could be sucli 
a fool as to have intercepted this letter.’ 

‘ I did. But, 0 Dolph ! it was in a woman’s 

handwriting—and I thought—I thought’- 

‘It’s that idiotic jealousy of youi*s, I suppose!’ 
li(‘ interrupted. ‘Look here ! Will this convince 
you that Mrs Thurst-on hasn’t written me a lovo- 
lett(*r r lie added with grim irony. Then he held 
the letter towards her, and with a shaking fore¬ 
finger, indicated first tlic numerals and then the 
coiresjionding words of the cryptc^raui. ‘It’s a 
very simple cipher, iuvih'/?'- xham hotnrroxs Miw. 
Fall iwi>niihv<f. If I had received this lett»‘r a 
week ago, 1 should have sold the shares at a high 
figuie, and -roaliscd a fortune. As it is they are 
litllo better than waste paper; if you look at 
this morning’s M<»riey ifarket you will see why. 
The Tiiurstou^ aie all right; for 1 happened to 
hear to-day that Mrs Thurston—acting on the 
private inforniation she had received—instructed 
iicr lu'okcr to .sell a week ago—at the time when 
she wrote me this letter. But for your iolly— 
or my anxiety abiiut the children, if you like to 
put it that —1 should have l>een able to retire 
Irom business altogether. As it is, we must let 
this house for a lew years, and live in lodgings 
as cheaply as we can.—It will be a hard trial for 
you, my poor girl; but I hope it will have cured 
you once and for always of your foolish and 
groundless jealousy.—And,’ he added with a smile, 
‘perhaps in future you won’t think it necessary 
to tamper with my letters.* 
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TEARS IN LITERATURE. 

Teaes have played no unimportant part in litera¬ 
ture, especially in high-flown novels and senti¬ 
mental poems. For some considerable time it was 
the custom to make the characters weep copiously 
upon every possible occasion. Tears of joy, tears 
of grief, tears of anger, tears of indignation—tears, 
in short, whenever they could be dragged in, were 
with the writers of a jMist generation a standing 
rule; and in those days the character whose ‘grief 
is too deep for tears’ would have been regarded as 
a glaring anomaly, and as an absurd and impos¬ 
sible creation. Carlyle very truly observed that 
the eighteenth century was an age of * shams and 


windy sentimentalitiesbut it must be noted tliat 
the great feature of the age was a reaction against 
false sentiment This really set in during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, at a period 
when The Fcheareal was produced to ridicule the 
extravagances of the ‘heroic’ plays of the Bestora-* 
tion. Other burlesques aimed at the same objects 
soon followed. Ten years before Fielding held 
up to ridicule ‘the puny Coijkney bookseller’ who 
poured forth ‘endless volumes of sentimental 
twaddle,’ his Tovi Tkimh was produced ; and in 
some notes which he added afterwards, ho has 
transmitted to us many amusing examples of the 
stilted language of the plays then in vogue. In 
the first act of Fielding’s burlesque, King Arthur 
says to Queen Dollallolla : 

Ha! what wrinkled sorrow 
Hangs, sits, lies, fiowns upon thy knitted brow? 
Whence flow those tears fast down thy blubber’d 
cheeks, 

Like a bwoln gutter, gnsbing through the streets ? 

In e\]jlanati<m of this, the author observes that 
floods of this character are very frequent in the 
tragic writers, and quotes these examples from 
plays of the period : 

Hear to some murmuring brook I 'II lay me down, 

Who.sc watcr-s, if they sJumld too shallow flow. 

My tears shall swell them np fell 1 will diown. 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That well* the world on tire, they might have drown’d 

!l’lu> wrath of heaven, and qucueli’d the mighty ruin. 

From anotlier extract it wouhl seem that the 
waters of grief may soon be changed to those of 

joy; 

j Tlicse tears, that Rjirung from tides of grief, 

j Are now augnientid to a flood of joy. 

The tears of another character drown the whole 
world: 

Our swelling grief 

Shall melt into a deluge, and the world 

•Shall drown m tears. 

Stomc was, as everybody knows, an e.xtensive 
dealer in tears, and hia reference in Tristrain 
Skamhj to the kara of the recording angel is as 
well known as any passage in literature. Barham 
cleverly and characteri^tically pawdied this in 
the Lay of St Nicholas: 

TIip accusbi": Byers ‘flow' up to heaven’s Chancery,’ 
Blushing like sc.'irh’t with shame and concern; 

I'he archangel took down hl^ tale, and in answer, he 
■^^'ept—(see the works of the late Mr Sterne). 

Indeed, it is said, a less taking both wore in 
When, after a lapse of a great many years. 

They book'd Unclo Toby five shillings for swearing, 

And blotted the flzio out again wim their tears! 

To compile an index to the references to tears 
in Sterne's works would be no slight task, because 
most of his characters were of what Mr Charles 
Jeaines YcUowplush would call a ‘m’ist constitu¬ 
tion.’ But to Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling —much 
of which is written after tlie manner of the author 
of Tristram S^ndy —there has been appended an 
index to the tears shed in the course of the at^oc- 
tive story, and a very interesting colhpilation it is, 
showing conclusively that, as Professor Henry 
Morley has observed, it cup scarcely be called a 
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‘dry' book. The compiler of this odd contribu¬ 
tion to the curiosities of literature, who is careful 
to state that chokings, &c., are not counted, gives 
DO fewer than forty-seven references to tears in 
that short work. In one instance, it will he re¬ 
membered, Mr Atkins’ daughter falls to the ground 
and ‘bathes’ her father’s feet with her tears; 
while there are also several references to ‘showers’ 
of tears. As Mackenzie afterwards assisted in 
writing tracts against the doctrines of the Revolu¬ 
tionists—of which this absurd sentiment, so freely 
indulged in by Rousseau and Sterne, was a serious 
reflection—we may take it that his opinions with 
regard to tears underwent a change. 

In the writings of those great realists in English 
fiction, Fielding and Smollett, tears do not play a 
very important part, nor do Scott and other great 
novelists deal much in extravagant sentiment; but 
for many years there was plenty of high-falutin’ 
in the proauctions of sonte of the lesser fry. The 
famous Minerva Press poured out stuff of this 
kind in great quantities, keeping a number of 
the customary phrases ready composed in type, 
to facilitate, printing, as Sydney Smith said, 
because the' proprietor of the Press w’cll knew' 
that such phrasMJs must form a pai t of every story 
he printed. Macaulay, who could read anything, 
used to skim through many of these sentimental 
novels, a specimen of one of the catastrophes in 
which has been recorded by his biographer. 
Literature of this character must have inspired a 
clever little skit, entitled The Tears of Sensihilitijf 
which Macaulay wrote j but the ])eople to w’hom it 
was sent took it in sober earncht! 

Of more modern novelists, Lytton undoubtedly 
stands at the head of the sentimental school. 
Whether he deserves all Thackeray’s satire is, 
however, another matter. Thackeray himself was 
by no means sparing in his use of tears. In the 
course of Vamfy Fmr there are a goml many 
instances in which the ‘green eyes’ of Becky 
Sharp ‘looked up to heaven an<l filled with tears;’ 
and as to sentiment, Alexander Smith said that 
the only faculty witli wdiich the great novelist 
gifted his good w'omcn was the supreme faculty 
of tears. Without going so far as this, it must 
be confessed that Thackeray’s women arc, to use 
his own phrase, ‘ uncmnmoiily water}',’ although 
they do not shed ‘showers’ or ‘rivers’ ot tears, 
like the heroines of a past generation. 

Every novelist has some pet idea, ju'.t as every 
man has some pet w’orJ or phrase ; ami Dickens’s 
pet resource for producing humour was tears, of 
which he avails himself largely. Nearly all his 
humbugs are gifted with the power of producing at 
le^t one tear at command ; and in Martin OkiizrUe' 
wit he runs through the whole gamut of tears— 
the tears of grief, the tears of joy, the tears of 
sentimental dniukeaue.^s, the tears of indignation 
(‘“Indignation,” observed Mr Pecksniff, “will bring 
the scalding tear into the honest eye, I know”— 
he wiped his own elaborately ’), and the tears of 
hypocrisy—although perhaps the tears of indig¬ 
nation should be included with the latter. Of his 
Use of tears for producing humour, only two 
examples n,eed be quoted. Bailey junior expressed 
hie cemtrition on a memorable occasion by ‘affect- 
-ine to wipe awa^ scalding tears with his apron, 
af^Whs feigned to wring a vast amount 
of of that garment.’ Of a letter which 

he to write ^to his aunt, Dick Swivoller 


said: ‘ 1 mean to blot it a good deal and shake 
some water over it out of the pepper-<»8tep, to 
make it look penitent. “I’m in such a state 
mind that I hardly know what I write”—blot—“if 
you could see me at this minute shedding tears 
for my post misconduct”—pepper-caster—“my 
hand trembles wlien I think”—blot again.—If 
that don’t produce the effect, it’s all over.’ Thew 
are two instances out of many in which Dickens 
makes use of tears with inimitable effect, and with 
all the little embellishments of which he was such 
a master. Dickens’s humbugs, with their un¬ 
limited power of shedding crocodile tears, have 
frequently evoked criticism ; but in the course of 
a controversy that has recently taken place on 
the ‘Anatomy of Acting,’ it was stated that 
anybody with a week’s practice can produce tears 
at will. If this be true, the ‘hebdomadal con- 
ferrers of immortality’ are indeed confounded. 

Obviously, Dickens often meant to ridicule 
the idea that teal's are indispensable adjuncts 
to ^ true feeling; and no doubt much of his 
satire in thi.s dire<;tion accomplished its purpose. 
What influence his writings alone had in mould¬ 
ing the character of the fiction of to-day it 
is impossible accurately to determine ; but that 
influence was undoubtedly great, and the fashion 
in literature at present is certainly not the ultra- 
sentimental. Emphaticall}', then, tears ‘have had 
their day.’ We have now, it is true, the novel 
of sentiment, the novel of romance, and what Ikir 
Justin M‘Carthy calls the ‘conundrum sort’ of 
novel; but we arc all ‘realists’ so far as sentiment 
is concerned, and ‘slmms and sickly sentimen¬ 
talities’are not at all.likely to achieve any great 
popularity whilst the public taste roinains as it 
is at present. 

THEN AND NOW. 

I. 

Dost tlioa remember, love, bow pale and wan 
Tliis lakelet ore the wintry days were gone, 

With one green isle of glistening lily-loaves ? 

Dost thou remember, love, that starless night 
When the winds ceased their sighing, in. affright, 

And birds were silent under cottage caves ? 

Ilemembering, strive a moment, love, to guess 
The woo of hearts unloved, their loneliness, 

Their deathless pain no hour of rest reliovca 

II. 

How gleams the lake now in the summer light, 

While drifting lilies, golden-hued and white, 

Fling back a kindred splendour to the sun ! 

Ere that great darkness awed us into fear, 

The silver moon soared slowly, full and clear, 

To skies where night was ended, just begun. 

So mayst thou know how gladly I saw afar 
Thy own sweet face shine like a splendid star; 

Wliat jieace closed round me when the prize was worn 
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BADGERS AND OTTERS. 
Hazelhitrst was a long lino of wooJlaiifl, on one 
side pkirted hj the sea, and on the other by a 
crumbling limestone escarpment. It was wood¬ 
land with the deep impress of time upon it—a 
forest primeval. The branches and boles of the 
oaks were tortured out of all original concep¬ 
tion. Save for colour, they might have been con¬ 
gealed water or duramen muscles. Down in tlie 
hollows there are deep moss, clastic and silent 
over all. 

For centuries the pines had shed their needles 
undisturbed. These and the jiine-trunks sent 
up a sweet savour from the earth, an oilour 
that acted as a tonic to the whole being. ' 11101*0 
were sun-flaslics in the grassy glades, where the 
jays chattered and the cushats cooed, and where 
ever and anon a rabbit rustled through. Often 
over these the kestrel hung and vibrated its 
shadow on the spot beneath ; or the sparrow- 
hawk, with its clean-cut figure, stood with its foot 
on its prey on a dead pintj bough. In the 
summer, red creatures that were bits of light 
gracefully glided among green tassels, and the 
chatter of squin*els was heard. The ohlcr trees 
attracted woodpeckers, and the nuthatch tlavw 
out fine fibres of i*otten w’ood. Sometimes a 
pheasant or a partridge would startle, getting 
heavily up from its olive eggs by a log left by 
the charcoal-buniers. Tims ru<lely disturbed, it 
has no time to scatter leaves over its nest, as is 
its wont The shaggy and corrugated bai'k of the ; 
old trees was larvje-haiinted, and conscipiently 
mouse-like ci*eepers abounded. These little crea¬ 
tures on every trunk showed conspicuously as 
they ran their marvellous adaptation to an end, 
and fulfilled it perfectly. All the wood-birds were 
there—the white-throat, the wood ami the willow 
wren, the chiff-chaff and garden-w’arbler. These 
sang from the leafy boughs. But hioher up 
towards the escarpment the floor of the wood was 
ru^cd and rock-strewn. Boulders had rolled 
from above, and among these dwelt weasels and 
ermines. There were at least a pair of martens, 


and foxes from the fells had their tracks through 
the woods. 

A primitive mansion had once stood in the 
wood, but now it was gone. It had been large; 
and green mounds, now laid low, marked out 
its dimensions. Old oak panellings, with long- 
gone date.", were sometimes dug up, and these 
were covered with carvings <piaiiit and curious— 

‘ all made out of the carver’s brain.’ Lying round 
this had been an extensive orchard, the rich though 
old trees of which lemaincd. And now in this 
glorious summer-time the golden fruit fell un¬ 
heeded to the ground. For Hazelhurst was long 
distatit from town or nearest village. Brambles 
held their luscious fruit, and every species of 
ground-berry grew here. No wonder it was a 
paradise to mice and sc^uirrels and birds. They 
riivelled in nature’s ample provision, and were 
undisturbeil. 

Here, in the days of our immediate ancestors, ; 
badgers were plentiful. Now, where a ridge of 
rock ran tlirough the wood there was a hole, the 
eiitninoc to a somewhat spacious cavity. This 
could be seen for the seeking, not otherwise. 
Brambles protected it and ground-ivy. Black 
bryony ami woodbine twisted up every available 
stem, and a knot of blackthorn grew over all. 
TJic spot was protected and dense. One day we 
invaded it; but after long crawling and sticking 
fast, had to return. In it lived the badgers—had 
done so time out of mind, and the few poachera 
who knew it called it ‘Brockhol^’ ‘Brock* is 
the old north-country word for badger, and, as 
i we have said, everything testified to its presence. 
In this wild-fruit paradise, at least two paure of 
badgers bred. Each pair had more than one 
apartment—at least the young were not produced 
in that which formed the general abode. Tliese 
were at the ends of the burrow, where were the 
beds, composed of roots and dried glass. The 
young were brought forth in April, and after 
about six weeks, might have been seen sitting 
about the mouth of their hole, br accompanying 
their dam to short distances when On her evening 
rambles. We always fciund the badgers un- 
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ofTending harmless creatures, unless first attacked. 
They fed almost entirely on roots, wild fruits, 
grain, and occasionally insects. They were, how¬ 
ever, extremely shy and wary. Beautiful it was 
to see these creatures in summer searching for 
’^ood among the bushes, occasionally giving a 
low grunt when some favourite root was turned 
up. When insects came within their reach they 
were snapped up somewhat after the manner of a 
dog catching flics. 

The life of the badger is eminently that of a 
peaceful creature, liarmlcss in all its ways, un¬ 
offending, interesting in its life-history, useful, 
and, above all, filled with a quiet contentment 
alniofct human. The body of the ba<lger is long 
and heavy, and its legs short, which give it an 
awkwaixl shambling appearance wlnui running. 
Its beautifully shaped head has two long lines 
running from the snout to the tips of the cars. 
The upper parts of its body are light gray, be¬ 
coming darker below; the under parts are quite 
black. The total length of a fully grown male 
badger is about thirty-six inches. Especially is 
the structure of the badger adapted to its mode of 
life, this being shown in the slender muzzle with 
movable snout which is employed in digging. It 
is W'hen thus occupied, too, that the short stout 
limbs arc seen fulfilling their end ; and wdien no 
natural cavity exists, it is these limbs ami snout 
that provide one. Both-are brought into frequent 
requisition when digging for roots, of certum of 
which the badger is particularly fond. 

Badgers are quite susccptiljie of domestication, 

I and a friend had a pair which he lc<l about in 
collars. They are possessed of great affectioii for 
their young, and rush blindly into danger, or even 
suffer themselves to be killed in attempting to 
rescue them. 

We have stretched onr length along a slab of 
rock which mai^ins the bank and recedes far 
! under it. The stream for the most part is i*apifl, 
i but here narrows to slow black deptli. Ever and 
' ceaselessly does the water chafe and lap among 
the shelving rocks, and this, witli tlio coiif-bint 
I ‘drip,’ only makes the silence audible. Pungi and 
golden mosses light up our dark retreat. Never 
. was green more green or lichen tracery more 
ravishing. Close-clinging and rock-loving is all 
life here. Water percolates through the bank an»l 
spreads its silver filament over all. Par out and 
beyond the deep wood it comes from the scaurs, 
and the limestone sends its carbonate to dome our 
retreat Miniature stalactites hang from the roof, 
and bright bosses rise from the floor. Frail fem- 
fronds aepend from the crevices; and as the light 
rushes in, masses of golden saxifrage gild all the 
chamber. The beams will not long stay, for the 
I Bun dips in the western woods. 

I ^ From the mouth of our recess we take in a 
silent river-reach. It is thickly embowered and 
overhung. Long drooping racemes of green tree- 
flowers attract innumerable insects, especially 
l^ose of the lime, and intent upon these, a 
fiy-cateher sits lenj^hwise upon a branch. How 
bkiutiful in its short flights, the iridescence of 
its plumage, its white eye-lines, and barred fore- 
• beoal Numeyous small waterfalls, the gauze and 
filjm ■^wdis of which when the wind blows, and 
dnpping moB^ have attracted the dippers. King- 
fishen iOQ, in their green flight dash over the 


still stream. The remote pines have lost their 
light, and stand black against the water. Sun¬ 
down has come, and it is the hour of vesper 
hymns. The woods are loud-swelling volumes of. 
sound. Behind us is a woodland enchanted, 
though with no sadder spirit than blackbirds and 
thrushes that M’histle to cheer it. This loud 
evening hymn la-sts for an hour, and then sub¬ 
sides, and the woods hush. The stem of the 
silver birch ceases to vibrate to the blackbird’s 
whistle. The polyglot wood-thnwh is dreaming 
of gilded fly and dewy morn, and finally that last 
fjir-off song has ceased. Silence—an intense holy 
calm—i.s over the woods. CliiU comes, the dew 
rises, and twilight!—and the night-side of nature. 
How rich and varied is that of the stream-side! 
Tlie fern-owls, with tbeir soft plumage and noise¬ 
less fliglit, come out, as do the great moths and 
bustards. 

This prevalence of life at the Mime time is as 
nature would have it—the one acting as food for 
tlie other. The brtit of unst-en ]>inions is heai'd 
above, but no object visible—some night-haunting 
bird flying off to its fee<ling-ground. Through 
the short summer night snipe whistle and wail. 
Ncwl)’ arrived ciakes call from the meadows, and 
a disturbed lapwing gets up crying from the green 
corn-stalks. May)>c the disturber w?is the hare, 
whose nearly liumaii cry now comes from thorn- 
fence. For it, the corn-sprouts have come for the 
last time, and soon it will be in the poacher’s 
wallet. A loud splash comes from the water, and 
a great black trout has sucked down its jirey. 
This is a lai^ge-winged night-fly. The first splash 
is a token of more abundant iiight-food, ainl soon 
the reach boils. Tiic crescent moon shows a bit of 
light at intervals ; soon masses of cloud intervene. 


whistle comes nearer, and then a rustle is Iieard. 
The osier beds are stirred, and some long dark 
object makes its way between the piu'tcd stems. 
It is an otter. He lias bceii .sent to reconnoitre, 
and all is safe. Then others come paddling 
down stream, and, aiTiving at the pool, stop, 
tumble and frolic, rolling over and over and 
round and round, and performing the most mar¬ 
vellous evolutions. They swing on the willow- 
spray, and dash with liglitning velocity at a piece 
of floating bark, tumble with it, wrestle witli i1^ 
and go through a hundred wonderful movements. 
They arc* motionless, then begin to play, and so 
continue for nearly an hour, when, as if suddenly 
alarmed, they rush down stream to their fishing- 
grounds, and leave us cold and benumbed. We 
ploil through the meadow beneath the moon and 
stars, chillSl to the marrow by the falling dew. 
Otters are still abundant on the banks of most 
northern streams, as also among the rocks and 
boulders of the coast-line. Human invasion 
drives them fi*oiu their haunts, although, where 
waters remain unpolluted, they not unirequently 
pass un the rivers by towns and villages during | 
the still night. Fitted for an aquatic existence, 
the structure of the otter beautifully exhibits the j 
provisions suitable to its mode of Ufe. On land j 
it can^travcl swiftly, though the water is its 
best element. Immex^ in this, its coat appears 
smooth and glassy. In pursuing its prey it per¬ 
forms the most graceful movements, doubling and 
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•diving 80 rapidly that it is difficult to follow of plain fact, patent to all observers equally, 
its movements, when fishing, its olyect is to .get that he did in very truth fix up an ekoorate 
beneath the object pursued, as, from the construe- lightning-conductor of tlie latest pattern to the 
tion of its eyes, which are placed high in the head, newly-thrown-out gable-end at what had once 
it is better enabled to follow its prey. This it been Elsie’s window. It was Elsie’s window still 
seldom fails to secuie. Its uniform dusky brown to Hugh : let him twist it and turn it and altei» 
coat ha^ like all aquatic creatures, a soft under- it as he would, he feared it would never, nev8r 
fur with long hair above. ceas(} to be Elsie’s window. 

The otter generally takes possession of a natural liut in the domain at large, the intelligent 
cavity, a drain, or a hole mmle by the inundation artisan with the engineering air, who was sur- 
of the stream. The entrance is u.'>ually under mised to be ‘snminat in the electric way,’ care- 
water, and inclines towards the bank. Situations fully examined, under Hugh’s directions, many 
where the latter is f>verhung with bushes and with parts of tlic grounds of IVhitestrand. Squire was 
tall water-plants in the vicinity are geneially going to lay out the garden and U'rrace afresh, 
chosen. From this, the young, when three or the .servants conjectured iu their own society : 
four weeks old, betake themselves to the water, one or two of them, exceedingly modern in their 
If captured now, they may easily be <loinesticuted. views, even opined in an oil-hand tuBhion that he 
One of our friends lias to-day a couple of joung must be bent on laying electric liglits on. Con- 
otters, whicdi he lecwls about in a leash. At servative in most tilings to tlie backbone, the 
Eassenthwaite, a man and his son trained a iiair servants bestowed the meed of their hearty 
of otters to fish in the lake. Tliey would return approval on the electric light: it saves so much 
when called upon, or follow their masti-rs home in trimming and cleaning. Lamps are the bug- 
when the fishing was over. The males in ^jiring bear of big country houae^ . electricity, on the 
light desperately; and once when hidden, we wit- other liiuid, needs no tending. It Wiis near the 
iicsscd a fight which l.csteil two hours, and so poplar that Squire was going to put his installa- 
engrossed did the combatants become, that w<' lion, as they call the arrangement iu our latter- 
approaclied and, taking the pait oi the le'-scr, day jargon : and he wa-. going U) drive it, rumour 


shot its aggressor. 

And now a uord as to the food of tin* otter 


remarked, by a tidal outfall. What a tidal out¬ 
fall might lie, or how it could work in lighting 


Tliat it destroys fish we aie not about to dciiv, j tlie Hall, nobody knew ; but the intcuigent 
Eut tills liking lor fish has beeuine such a stereo- i arti.san had let the words drop ca'-ually in the 
typed ‘iact’ in natural hist<jry that it is glibly course of con vernation ; and the Fishn-inan’s Jieat 
rcjieatcd, parrot-likc, and so continues until nn)»t | snajqieil them up at (•ncc, and retailed tlicm freely 
persons liavc come to ac( ept it. 'J'lie otter destroys I with profound gusto to all after-coimu's. 
but few fish, using the word in its jmpular accepta-I Still, it was a curious fact in its own way 
tion. What it dcstrovs arc for lood, and notout tliat the instillation appealed to progress most 
of love of killing, 'fho greater part ol its diet e.lsil^ nhen nobody liappened to be looking on, 
consists of Ircsh-wakrcraylisli, tliousand.s of \\hi<h .‘lud tlmt the skilled workman iu the engineering 
it de.stroy.«, and it is for tlicse that long journeys line generally stood witli his liands in his pockets, 
arc so frequently made. Many miles in a niglit survejing his handicraft uith languid interest, 
are traveled for these crustaceans, the beds of whenever anyb<»dy from the \ilk'U'e or the Hall 
mountain and moorland streams being tracked to lounged up by Ids side to inspect or womler at it. 
their source, almost every stone on the way being More curious still wa-s another .small fact, 
examined. And at least upon two occasions have kiiowui to nobody but the skilled workman ^n 
we found the remains of the W'ater-licn alter an jirojirld pc?*Mni<i, that four small casks of petro- 
otter's meal. leum from a London store were stowed away, 

—-----by Hugli IMa-ssinger s orders, under the very roots 

T If T s n T 4 r f. fl I I “ 

X ji. 1 o Bi u jv J A ij Kj I jj. queer apparatus, connected aiiparcutiy in some 

CHAPTER x.xix.—ACCIDENTS wii.L HAPPEN. remote way w'lUi idectric lighting. 

1'lie 8«{uii'e himsidf, howiiver, made no secret 
During the whole of the next week, tlie Si^uire of hi» own personal and j^nvatc intentions to the 

• and a strange artisan, whom he had specially J.ion(lon workman. He jiaid the man well, and 
imported by rail from Ixnidon, w'ont much about he exacted silence. That was all. Eut he cx- 
'togethcr by day and niglit through the gromula at jduiiied precisely in plain tcims what it was that 
AVldtestrand. A certijiu air of mystery hung over he W'anted done. The tree was an eyesore to him, 
their joint proceedings. The strange artisan was he said, with his usuM frankness—13ugh was 

• a skilled w'orkman in the engineering line, he always frank whenever possible—but his wife, for 
told the jjcople at the Mshmnan’s llcst, wdiere he hciitimeutal reasons, had a special fancy for it. 
had taken a bod for his stay in the village ; and He wanted to get rid of it, therefore, in the least 
indeed sundry hooks in his kit bore out the state- obtrusive way he could easily manage. This was 
ment—weird books of a scientific and diagram- tlic least ohtruslve way. So iJtis was what he 
iinatic^ character, cliokefull of formuhe in Greek I'equired done with it. The London w’orkman 
lettering, w'hich sccined not tinlilccly to be con- mnlded his head, pocketed his pay, looked uncon¬ 
nected with^ hydrostatics, dynamics, trigonometry, cernod, and held his tongue with trained fidelity, 
and mechani^, or any other equally al^truse and It was none of his business to pry into any 
iin^ny subject^ not wholly alien to necromancy employer’s motives. Enough for him to take hni 
and witchcraft. It w'as h^d at Whitesirand by orders and to carry them out faithfiUly to the 
those best able to form an opinion in such dark very letter. The job was odd:*aa odd job is 
questions, that the new importation w'as ^summat always interesting. He hoped the experiment 
-in the electric way ; ’ and it was cei'tainly matter might prove successful. , 
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The WhitestraiMl labourer, who passed by the 
poplar and the London workman, time and again, 
with a jerky nod and their pipes turned down¬ 
ward, never noticed a certain slender unobtrusive 
copper wire which the strange artisan fastened 
■ one evening, in the gray dusk, right up the stem 
and boles of tlie big tree to a round knob on the 
very summit. The wire, however, as its fixer 
knew, ran dorni to a large deal box well buried 
in the ground, which bore outside a green label, 
‘Euhmkorff Induction (’oil, Elliott^s Patent’ 
The wire and coil terminated in a pile close to 
the four full petroleum barrels. When the 
London workman liad securely laid the entire 
apparatus, undisturbed by loungers, he reported 
‘adversely, with great solcniiiity, on the tidal out¬ 
fall and electric light scheme to Hugh Massinger. 
No suMcient power for the purpose existed in the 
river. This adverse ivport was orally (lelivered 
in the front vestibule of Whitestrand Hall; and 
it was also delivered with sedulous can’ ns per 
orders received—in Mrs Massinger’s own presence. 
When the London workman went out again after 
making his carefully worded statement, he went 
out clinking a <*oin of the realm or two in his 
troiisers’ pockety and with his tongue stuck, some¬ 
what unoecomingly, in his right check, as who 
should pride himself on the successful outwitting 
of an innocent fellow-creature. He had done the ! 
work he was paid for, and he hatl df)n(‘ it well. 
But he thought to himself, as he went his way 
rejoicing, that the Squiix* of Whitestrand must 
be very well held in hand indeed by that small 
pale lady, if he had to take so many cunning pre¬ 
cautions in secret beforehand when he wanted to 
get rid of a single tree that offended Ins eye in his 
own gardens. 

The plot was all well laid now. Hugh had 
nothing further left to do but to posse«>s his soul in 
patience against the next thunderstorm, lie had 
not vciy long to wait. Before the mrmth was out, 
n thunderstorm did indeed burst in full force over 
Whitestrand ami its neighbourhooil —one of those 
terrible and destructive east-coast electric displays , 
which invariably leave their broad mark behind 
them. For along the low, fiat, monotonous Ka**! 
Anglian shore, where hills are unknown and big 
trees rare, the lightning almost inevitably singh-s 
out for its onslaught some aspiring piece of man's 
handiwork—some church steeple, some castle keep, 
the turrets on some tall and iholated manor-hou'^e, 
the vane above some ancient castcllatiHl gate¬ 
way. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. In hilly 
countries the hills and trees act as natural light¬ 
ning-conductors, or rather as decoys to diuw aside 
the fire from heaven from the towns or form- 
hou'ios that nestle far below among the glens and 
valleys. 35ut in wide level plains, where all alike 
is fiat and low-lying, human architecture forms for 
the most part the one salient point in the land¬ 
scape for lightning to attack: every church or 
tower with its battlements and lanterns stands in 
the place of the polished knobs on an elettric 
machine, and draws down upon itself with unerr¬ 
ing wjrtainty the destructive bolt from the over¬ 
charged clouds. Owing to this cause, the thunder¬ 
storms erf Eost^nglia are the most appalling and 
destruettve in their concrete results of any in 
England. Ttie laden clouds, big with electric 
enei^i hang low and dork above one’s very head. 


and let loose their accumulated store ^ of vivid 
flashes in the exact midst of towns and villages. 

! This pai’ticular thunderstorm, os chance would 
I have it, ^me late at night, after three sultry days 
' of close weather, when l>ig black masses were just 
I Iwginning to gather in vast battalions over the 
I German Ocean; and it let loose at lost its fierce 
artillery in terrible volleys right over the village 
and grounds of Whitestmnd. Hugh Malinger 
was the first at the Hall to observe from afar the 
distant flash, before the thunder had made itself 
audible in their ears. A pale light to westward, 
in the <lirection of Snade, attracted, as he read, his 
passing attention. ‘By Jovet’ he cried, rising 
with a yawn from his chair, and laying down the 
luanu^ript of A PhiUittophy^ which he was 

languidly correcting in its later stanzas, ‘that’s 
something like lightning, Winifred ! Over Suade 
way, apparently. I wonder if it’s going to drift 
towards us ?—IVhew—what a clap ! It’s precious 
near. I expect we shall catch it ourselves 
shortly.’ 

The clouds lulled up with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the claps came fast and tliick and 
nearer, Winifred cowered down on the sofa in 
terror. She drea<led thunder; but hlie wa*. too 
proud to confess wluit she would nevertheless liavo 
given worlds to do—hide her frightened little 
head with sobs and h'ars in its obi pla<'e uj>ou 
Hugh’s shoulder. ‘It’s coming this w.iy,’ she 
cried nervously afb’r a while. ‘ That laCt flash 
must have been awfully near ii'..’ 

Even as she spoke, a teriific volley seemed (o 
bui>t all at once right over their heads an<l bliake 
the house with its irresistible majesty. Winifred 
buried her face deep in the cushions. ‘O Hugh,’ 
she cried in a terrified tone, ‘this is awful— 
awful ’ ’ 

Much as he longed to look onf of the window, 
Hugh coiilil not resist that uns])oken aiq^oal. He 
dicw up the blind hastily to its full lieight, so 
that he might see out to watch the success ol liis 
deep-laid stratagem; then h(‘ hurried o\er with 
real tenderness to Winifred’s side. He drew Ins 
arm round her and soothed her with his hand, 
and laid her poor throbbing lu’liing heatl with a 
level’s cai’C’ss upon his own broad bosom. Winified 
nestled close to liim with a sigh of relief. The 
nearness of danger, real or imagine*!, rouses all the 
most ingraiiio<l and profound of our virile feelings, 
’rhe instinct of protection for the woman and the 
child comes over even bad men at such moments 
of doubt with irr(*sistible might and majesty. 
Small differences or tittk are forgotten ami for¬ 
given : the woman clings naturally in her feminine 
weakness to the strong man in his primary aspect 
as comforter and protector. Between Hugh and 
Winifred the estrangement as yet was but vague 
and unacknowledgecl. Had it yuMuicd far wider, 
hail it sunk far deeper, the awe and terror of that 
supreme moment would amply have sufficed to 
bridge it over, at least while the oigy of the 
thuuderatorm lasted. 

For next instant a shoot of liquid flame aeoraed 
to surround and engulf the whole house at once 
in its white embrace. The world became for the 
twinkling of an eye one surging flood of vivid fire, 
one rosu* and cradi and sea of deafening tumult. 
Winifred buried her face deeper than ever on 
Hugh’s shoulder, ami put up both her small I 
bands to her tingling cal’s, to crush if possible the | 
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hideous roar out But the light and sound seemed 
to penetrate everything: she was aware of them 
keenly through her very bones and nerves and 
marrow; her entire being appeared as if pervaded 
and overwhelmed with the horror of the lightning. 
In another moment all was over, and she was con¬ 
scious only of an abiding awe, a deep-seated after¬ 
glow of alarm and terror. But Hugh had started 
up from the sofa now, both liis hands clasped har<i 
in front of his breast, and was gazing wildly out 
of the big bow-window, and lifting up his voice 
in a paroxysm of excitement. *lt’K hit the 
poplar!* he cried. ‘It’s hit the poplar! Jt 
must be terribly near, ‘Winnie! It’s liit tlu* 
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poplar!’ 

‘\Vinifrcd opened h{*r eyes witli an effort, and 
saw him standing tlierc, as if spellbound, by tlie 
window. Slie dared not get up and come any 
nearer the front of the room, but, raising her eyes, 
she saw from where slie sat, or rather crouched, 
that the poplar stuod out, one living mass of 
rampant Hame, a flaring beacon, from top to 
bottom. The petroleum, ignited and raised to 
flashing-point by the fire which the induction coil 
had drawn down from heaven, gave off its blazing 
vapour ill huge rolling sheets and forked tongues 
of flame, which licked up the crackling bi'iincJies 
of the dry old tiuc from base to sinniuil like so 
much toucliwood. The poplar lose now one 
solid column of <oimson file. The ii-d glow 
deepened and widened from moinent to moment. 
Even the drenching rain tliat iolbiwed the 
thunder-chi]» M'cmed powerless to check tliat 
frantic onslaught The fire leaped and dancotl 
through the tall straight boughs wotli mad exulUi- 
tion, hissing out its dermneu to the big round 
drops which burst off into tiny balls of hteam 
before they could reach ilie i-ed-hot trunk and 
snapping blanches. JCven left to itself, tliepoplar, 
once ignitid, would luve burnt to the ground 
witli startling rapidity ; for it> core was dry and 
light as tinder, its ivoo<l was eaten tJirongh by 
innumerable worm-hole.s, and the hollow ceiitn* of 
mouldering dry-rot, where children had lo\ed to 
play at Hide-and-scek, acted now like a roaring 
chimney flue, witli a fierce <lrauglit tliat carried up 
the ciriling eddies of smoke and flame in luad 
career to the topmost branches. But the fumi's of 
the petroleiiui, rendered instantly gaseous by the 
electric heat, made the work of destruction still 
more instantaneous, terrible, and complete than 
it would have proved if left to unaided iiatiue. 
The very atmo&phei*e resolved itself into one rolling 
pillar of fluid ftaine. "I'he tree seemed envelojied 
in a shroud of fire. All human effort must be 
powerless to resist it. Tlie poplar dissolved 
almost as if by magic with a wild rapMity into 
its prime elements, 

A man must be a man «‘orae what may. Hugh 
leaped towards the window ami Hung it open 
wildly. ‘I must go!' he cried. ‘Bing the bell 
for the sei’vants.* The savage glee in his voice 
was well TCpres-sed. His enemy was low', laiil 
prone at his feet, but he would at least jiretend 
to some spark of magnanimity. ‘We must get 
out the hose!’ he exclaimed. ‘We must try to 
save it!’ Winifred clung to his arm in*horror. 

‘ Let it burn down, Hu«h! ’ she cried. ‘ Who 
cares for the popish? I’d sooner ten thousand 
poplam burned to the ground than that you should 
venture out on such an evening!’ 


Her hand on his arm thrilled through him with 
hoiTor. Her words stung him with a sense of 
his meanness. Something very like a touch of 
remorse came over his spirit He stooped down 
and kissed her tenderly. The next flash struck# 
over towards the sandhills. The thunder w’& ; 
rolling gradually scaw'ard. 

Hugh slept but little that eventful night; his 
mind addressed itself with feverish eagerness to so 
many hard and doubtful questions. He tossed 
and turned and asked himself ten thousand times 
over—was the tree burnt through—burnt down to 
tlie ground? Were the roots and trunk consumed 
beyond hope—or rather beyond fear—of ultimate 
recovery ? Was the hateful poplar really flone for? 
Would any trace remain of the barrels that had 
held the tell-tale petroleum ? any relic be left 
of tJie Kuhmkorff Induction Coil? What jot or 
tittle of the evidence of design would now survive 
to betray and convict him? What ground for 
reasonable suspicion would Winifred see that the 
fire was not wholly the result of accident? 

But wJicu next morning’ft light ilawned and the 
sun iiro.'<e upon the seeiie of conflagration, Hugh 
saw at a glance that all his fears hail indeed been 
wholly and utterly groundless. The poplar was 
as though it liad never existed. A bare black 
patch by the moutli of the (.‘har, covered with ash 
and dLi>l and ciinlcr, alone marked the spot where 
the famous tree had once stood. The very roots 
were burned deep into the ground. The petro¬ 
leum had done iLs duty bravely. Not a trace of 
design could be ob'^erved anywhen*. The Bubm- 
korl! liuluctKui (’oil had melted into air. Nobody 
ever b<» much as, dreamed that human handicraft 
had ait or part in the burning of the celebrated i 
Whitcfltnind jioplar. Tlie Times gave it a line j 
of 2 )assing regret; and tlie Trinity House deleted I 
it with pains as a lo'.t landmark from their sailing 
•lireotions. 

Hugli set his w’oikinen instantly to stub up 
the roots. And Winifred, ga/ing mournfully next 
I day at tlie ruins, observed with a Mgh: * Vou i 
iK'ver liked tlie dear old tree, Hugh; and it seems I 
as if fate had inter]>Ofeed in your favour to destroy I 
it. I 'in sorry it’s gone; but IM sacrifice a hundred 
such trees anj' day to Iiave you as kind to me as 
yon w ere la-t evening.’ 

The saying smote Hugh's heart sore. He 
played nervously with tlie button of his coat 
‘1 wish you could have kept it, Winnie,’ he said 
not unkindly. ‘But it's not my fault.—And I 
bear no malice. J ’ll even forgive you lor telling 
me I’d never make a poet; though that, you’U 
admit, was a 1ku*1 saying. I think, my child, if 
}ou don’t mind, I’ll ask Hatherlcy down next 
week to visit u«.—Thei’C’s nothing like udvei'so 
opinion to imiirove one’s work. Hatlierloy’s 
opinion is more than adverse. I’d like his 
criticism on A Philosophy before I rush 

into 2 >rint ut last with the greatest and deepest 
work of my ’ifetime.’ 

That same evenin", as it was growing dusk, 
Warren llelf and rotts, navigating the Mud- 
Turtle around by sea from Yarmouth Boads, put 
in for the night to the Cluir at Whitestrani 
They meant to lie by for a Sunday in the estuary, 
and walk across the fields, if the dHy proved fin^ 
to service at Snade. As they approached the 
mouth they looked about i^ vain lor the familiar 
landmark. At first they could hardly believe 
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their eyes: to men who know the cast coast well, 
tiie disappearance of the Whiteatrautl poplar from 
the world seemed almost as incredible as the 
sudden removal of the Bass Rock or the Pillars 
W Hercules. Nobody would ever dream of cut¬ 
ting down that glory of Suffedk, that time- 
honoured sea-mark. But as they strained their 
eyes through the deepening gloom, the stern 
logic of facts left them at last no further room 
for syllodstic reasoning or a pi'iori scepticism. 
The Whitestrand poplar was really gone. Not 
a stump even remained as its relic or its monu¬ 
ment. 

They drove the yawl close under the shore. 
The current wjis setting out stronger than ever, 
and eddying back against the bjtso of the roots 
with a fierce and eager swirling movement. 
Warren Relf looked over the baiilc in doubt at 
the charred and blackened soil beside it He 
knew in a second exactly wliat liad happened. 
* Massinger has burned down the poplar, Pott-,’ 
he cried aloud. Hc'did not add, ‘because it fitoo<l 
upon the Very spot where Elsie Challoncr tlirew 
herself over.’ But he knew it was so. Tliey 
turned the yawl up stream once more. Then 
Warren Rolf inuniuircd in a low voice, more 
than half to himself, but in solemn accents: ‘ So 
much the woise in the end for Wlute.strand.’ 

All the way up to the FiJihenmn's Jied he 
repeated again and again below his breath: ‘So 
much the worse in the un<I for Whit(“-tran(l.’ 

{To he continued.) 


THE LAND OF FI UK. 

Beadeub of the recently publidu'd//?/> 0/ (Jhaiha 
Darwin will reiucinher that during his voyage in 
the Bcofflc the great nutuialist saw something oi 
Ticrra del Fuego ; and the account he gives of the 
country serves to remind ns what an unimportant 
and little known part of the world it is. We 
have most of us a vague notion that it is a deso- j 
late region in the extreme south of South America, 
inhabited by savages ; but few of us are prepared 
to commit ourselves to any more definite* f-tate- 
ments regarding it Even geographical specialists 
have, until rccentl}’-, known hut htth* about the 
country, as, since its discovery by Magellan in 
1620 , it has reniuineil almost unnoticed and iinex- 
idored, the occ-asional ciForts which have been 
made in that direction having been partial and 
unsuccessful. For this, physical causes iire largely 
responsible. Owing to the rough seas and per¬ 
sistent winds which during a great part of the 
year prevail along its shores, sailing vessels doub¬ 
ling Cane Horn have taken care not to approach 
the land too closely, and as a rule sight only some 
small islands off the south, whiidi English sailors 
know as the Digaranieries, a corruption of Di^igo 
Ramirez, the name bestowed on them by the 
Snoniards. ^ The passage through the Strait of 
Magellan is, owing to currents an<l devious 
chmmels, only practicable for steamers, and even 
this class of vessels has only recently begun to 
make use of that route. It is not surprising, 
therefore, 4 hafc Tierm ded Fuego has hitherto 
attracted hut little attention, and that the busv 
world has been content to let it alone. Of late, 
howeyer, Cffcuiusta^ces have arisen which give 
■■■- .— __ 


the country interest and supply information 
about it. 

Within the past five years it has been the subject 
of more thorough and scientific investigation than 
has ever been previously attempted. Lieutenant 
Bove, of the French navy, has, by permission of 
the Argentine government, and partly under its 
patronage, made an expedition to the south-east 
! portion of Ticrra del Fuego ; and his labours have 
; resulted in a valuable Report on the fauna, flora, 
and general charactcidstica of the country, and the 
condition and language of the pt*ople. Another 
oven more valuable contribution to our know¬ 
ledge on the subject has been made by the Rev. 
Thoiuas Brydges, a Church of England missionary, 
who has lived in the south-eastern part of Tierra 
del Fuego for over twenty-five years, and has 
during that long residence accumulated an im¬ 
portant amount of information about the country 
and its inhabitants. JVFr Julius Popper, a man 
of scientific antecedents, has also, on behalf of a 
Mining Company, recently made an expedition 
right across the country from (Useless Bay on the 
west to San Sebfistian 011 the east, and thence 
along the coast. Lastly, Don llainou Lista, a 
well-known explorer, and a inembor of the Gco- 
gi’ujihical Socudy of Buenos Ayres, has just 
returned from a scientific and geographical expe- 
ilition to the east and south-ea'st coa-sts, undertaken 
at the in-^tance of the Argentine government. 
These combined sources of information li.ivc served 
to correct many eri*ors hitherto current about the 
country, and to add to our knowledge in many 
important respects. 

The group of islands which form the .arohi- 
j)clago ol Tierra del Fu(*go have an area of uboiit 
1 eighty thousand square mile-', nearly the same 
j size as England aii<l Scotland. Darwin dcscrilies 
' the country as ‘a mountainous land, ]>arllv sub¬ 
merged in tlie sea, so that deep inlets and bays 
occupy tlie ])lace where the valleys should exist. 
To find an acre (jI level land in any part of the 
country is most rare.’ Don Ivaniou Lista, how¬ 
ever, who has hocl greater and more recent oppor¬ 
tunities ol investigation, tliinks this dc-«cri]>tion 
a mistaken one. lie describes Argentine Tierra 
del Fuego as presenting two aspects: in the north, 
there are valleys more or less extensive, cfivered 
with .splendid groves, and irrigated by largo rivers, 
some of which arc navigable; this region en¬ 
joying an agreeable temperature, with very little 
snow during the winter. South of this he reports 
that tluj uppearanee of the country changes, and 
extende.d forests appear, where the grass is n<)t so 
abundant or the rivers so large. The face of the 
land is in this part something like Switzerland, 
with small lakes, elevated mountains, and valu¬ 
able timber forests. He seems to think the 
country capable of great development, for he 
adds : ‘ On the plains there will yet be planted a 
great pastoral industry, Avliilc I believe tue moun¬ 
tains will be found to contain valuable mineral 
deposits.’ 

The geological formation of Tierra del Fuego 
corresponds with that of Patagonia; its moun¬ 
tains are the continuation and southern ex- 
U*emity*bf tlu^ Andes; whilst the plains and up¬ 
lands correspond to tlie Patagonian steppes, in 
some parts the formation is decidedly volcanic; 
pumice-stone is found in large quantities, and 
granite and quartz are abundant On the other 
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iiand, limestone, iron, and coal seem to be want¬ 
ing. Gold has been found in considerable quan¬ 
tities in the north, and for a number of years the 
enterprising Chilians have been washing it at 
the foot of the chain of hills which forms the 
coasts of Useless and Future Bays. The climate 
is certainly not the best in the world, but its dis¬ 
advantages seem to have been a good deal exagge¬ 
rated by casual visitors, who have perhaps been 
unfortunate as to times and localities. Mr Biydgcs 
tells US that in the humid regions of the we-it, 
frosts are almost rmknown ; wliile in the central 
and eastern parts, where the sky is nearly always 
cloudless, there is intense cold during the four 
months irom June to September. He adds, that 
the want of sufficient heat in summer is the great 
drawback to the climate, and i.s a gnaiter incon¬ 
venience than the cold in winter, which has never 
been known to be lower than twelve clegrecs 
Fahrenheit, while the highest summer tempera¬ 
ture is only seventy-five ilegrees. If it were not 
for llic raw, damp Munds, the climate of Ticrra 
del Fuego would be much better than that of 
Canadiu While there arc probably few streams 
in tlie country which are of Mifficient size vvor to 
be utilised for navigation, there is a large number 
of small rivers and watercourses, which cany olf 
the rains and meltctl »no\v from the mountains, 
and thus assist to iri-igute the lower plains. 

Travellers’ reports as to the inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego have been coulli(ting. Some 
visitors have reporhsd the natives to be stalwart, 
line-looking men, and others have described them 
as small and abject l>eings. ])ar\vin, whose scien- 
tilic inve.''tigaUons were confined to the south of 
the country, says that ‘one can hardly believe 
tlicui to be fcllow’-creutures ami inbabitauts ol the 
same world.’ On the other hand, other explorers 
in the north and iiorth-we^t describe the Fiiegians 
as powerful men of largo .statuie and wailikc 
instincts. Tlds apparent discrepancy seems to 
be due to the fact that the laml is inhabited 
by two very distinct races of Indians. Mr 
Brydges, wliosc long residence m the countiy 
enables him to f-pcak with authority on this 
])oiut, ns.sure.s us tliat there are two separate and 
distinct tribes dwelling in Tierra del Fuego. 
He. <‘alls them, as they call thenibelvcs. Onus ami 
Yaligana; the former living in the north, and 
the latter in the south. The Onus seem to be 
almost identical in character, manners, and lan¬ 
guage with the Tuehclche Indians of I’atagonia. 
Like them, they use bows and arrows in the chase, 
and are muscular, active, and well formed. Their 
number is now much reiUiced, an epidemic of 
measles having been very fatal among them a few 
years ago, and the whole tribe probably does not 
now number more than five liundreil persons. 
They are nomadic, and live principally in port¬ 
able tents, covered with guanaco skins. Mr 
Popper did not 1‘orm a high ojimion of their intel¬ 
lectual faculties, judging from the primitive nature 
of their implements. Ho describes their tools as 
consisting for the most part of pieces of iron, taken 
from some vessel cast on shore, and tied to pieces 
of wood by leather thongs. They have no canoes, 
and do not fish, though they pick up on the shore 
such fish as arc leu behind after heavy tides. 
Their only water-vessels are laigc shells ; hut they 
display some ingenuity in making aiTows and 
boskets. 


The Yahgans, who inhabit tlie southern portion 
of Tierra del Fuego, are an altogether different 
people from the Onas, and have with some reason 
been considered as the most miserable ^cies of 
humanity in the western hemisphere. They a» 
quarrelsome and treacherous, and are goven*d 
entirely by their desires and passions. Very dex¬ 
terous in the management of canoes, they live 
largely by fishing, but are very destitute even of 
tlie simplest appliances for cooking and comfort 
Some of the tribe are of fair size, but others 
are e.xtrenioly diminutive and abject looking. Mr 
Brydges, however, who has lived among them 
nearly a quarter of a century, says they are not so 
degraded as they have been i-eiiresented, and he 
particularly repuiliates the chaige of cannibalism 
which has been made against them. They have 
been founil capable of some small mea.sure of civil- 
i.sition, but, like the Onas, ha\e suUerad severely 
from epidemics, especially from smallpox. Their 
number is now considerably below three thousand. 
Mr Brydges describes tbeir language as ‘soft, 
ricb, ami very lull; ’ liow rich ami full, may be 
inferred from his almost incredible statement that 
he has accumulated a vocabulary of no fewer than 
thirty thousand words. To find such a wealthy 
language among so low a race is a curious circum¬ 
stance, and one worthy of consideration by eth¬ 
nologists. 

Such are a few of the latest particulars about 
this little-kuown territory. Even the name by 
which it is knfiwn is a misnomer, it being a land 
of frost rather than a land of lire. It received 
tlie latter title from its discoverer, Magellan, who, 
when passing its northern coasts noticed night 
after night a succession ot small fires, which he 
Buppo-sed to he. due to some mysterious natural 
causes. In reality, they u’crc beacons lighted by 
the natives; but tlie original mistake lias given 
a permanent name to the i-ountry, and is typical 
of many other mistakes which have since been 
made about it. 


A RAILROAP STORY Ol-' THE FAR WEST. 

CHAl'TER V.—CONCLUSION. 

It was towards the close of the afternoon, 
and Mr Ferris was preparing to leave his office 
for the day, when the door opened to admit 
a man who wa.s ratlier ‘seedy’ in his appear¬ 
ance, and whose once handsome face bore un¬ 
mistakable traces of recent dissipation. The 
Superintendent turned an inquiring glance at his 
visitor, whom he evidently did not recognise; 
but Min, who was the only other occupant of the 
room, felt sure that she had seen the fellow before. 
It w'as Sam llipley, the dischai^cd engineer of 
No. 404! llipley was not actually intoxicated, 
but be had evidently reached that stage of chronic 
drunkenness when the brief intermissions of com¬ 
parative sobriety are so nearly akin to intoxi¬ 
cation, that steadiness of step and clearness of 
speech are impossible achievements. For some 
reason or other, the ex-enginoor felt disposed 
to be insolent ‘Without removing his cap, he 
addre.ssed Suiierintendent Ferris: ‘How do, 
boss 1 ’ * 
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‘Well, my man, what is it?^ Bespatclier himself, and the younger waa his 

* Don’t take a feller ujp so short, boss—don’t a^istant One night there was a naa^ coUisicm/ 
sound well* My name’s Eipley—SamuelJ. Ripley* Ripley paused as he noticed Robert Ferris’s face 
Don’t ’pear to remember old acquaintances? grow deathly pale, while his hands trembled 
Strange, too. You ortcr know me, ’cause you violently. 

A^Hsd for mo one night when I handled the throttle Ferris recovered liis composure quickly, though 
of old 404 an’ took your special from ’Stan’ople to his voice was rather unsteady as ho asked : 
Prairie City. Good joke on you as well as on ‘ What is all this twaddle to me ? ’ 
me, wasn’t it ?— Ah, 1 see you remember! ’ ‘ Oh, nothing, nothing, boss.—Shall I go on ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir; decidedly I remember it all. I ‘Yes; but cut it short’ 

•wonder that j'ou have the consummate impudence ‘ Very good, boss.—I think you know that story 
to come into iny otlice, when, if your deserts pretty well. Perhaps you don’t know that the 
were dealt to you, a gaol bliould hold yon. Doubt- young fellow is still alive, and sees you once 
les^ you have some extraordinary reason for in a while?—Oh, he’s no friend of mine; curse 
intruding—let’s hear it’ him! and I shouldn’t get the story into the 

‘Verv gootl, boss. I came for a pass to Prairie newspapers to help him.- But if I should take 
City.—Yes, air, I saida^wtsa Write it out favour it into niy head to resurrect that little affair, 
of fikimuel J. Ripley, Chicago to Prairie (’ity, and start boiue smart Oiicago reporter investigat- 
Nebraska; an’ if you feel like throwing in a in", it might prove rather embarrassing for that 
five-dollar bill, so much the better.’ oluer brolliei', don’t you think ? ’ 

‘Arc you crazy, man?’ inquired the official. But Robert Ferns was already filling out a 

‘No, mister, 1 urn crazy—not even “chuck ” blank trip pass, which lie handed to Ripley to¬ 

ut the present moment; an’if you will listen to gether uitli a five-dollar bill. ‘Be careful, my 
me for a minute I think you will fill out the lad,’ said the )Sunerintendent, as the uhisky- 
pass.’ soaked rascal shambled out of the office. 

Here Ripley winked in the diroctirtn of Min Min had hcai’d every word of this strange con- 
—-in whom lie had not recognised the prairie versation, and it came to her as a painful two- 
waif he had often seen at 44-mih‘—as much as to fold revelatiou. She could not <loubt that Ripley 
ask if he should speak out before the girl. lucaiit to harm !Macpherson in some way ; nor 

Ferris understood the gesture. ‘You can speak could she believe otlicrwise than that Robert 
before that young lady,’ he said. ‘Slie heai-o all Ferris was the elder brother for whom Arthur 
my business, and can keep it to herself.’ had given up name and fame. Either of these 

‘Very good, boss; it don’t make no dllTer- discoveries was sufficient to decide Min as to her 

ence to me. Now, I’m bound to get down Prairie future course. She. must warn and assist Arthur, 
City way. You see, whisky’s pretty nearly got which she could only thoroughly do by at once 
Iffie best o’ me, an’ before long I e.vpeet to turn proceeding to 44-inile; and lier sense of pride, 
up niy toes to the daisies. Befoie that^ there as well as loyalty to Arthur, would not permit 
melancholy time arrives, I’ve got a leetle hi/iiess her to retain a position in the office of such a 
to transact with that darned meddlin’ operator man as Robert Ferris. 

who spoiled my little game that night with the The Superintendent had left, having followed 
special.—Don’t say a word, boss ; I haiu’t got closely on the heels of Ripley. Mm did not mind 
nothin’ gainst you for that. You was the bos-s— that, however, for she would not have accepted 
it was your bizness to checkmate us, if you could, the favour of a pass at liis hands, and she did 
But that there sneakin’ agent—bah ' What biz- not feel like balding him a courteous farewell, 
ness had he to interfere with us fellers? It wa-* So she left a note on Ferris’s desk, telling him 
none o* his funeral! So I’m goin’ to have a that she had left (’hicago as well as his employ, 

leetle bit of a reck’nin’. Mebbo I’ll git the worst and that she wouhl wiite to liim shortly, giving 

of it—mebbo I won’t. He played his Ccird.s; now, her reasons in detail. That night she bought a 
I’ll play mine; an’ if I can take the odd trick, ticket, and boai-ded the J’acific Express on the 

why, Sam Ripley’ll be ahead of the game. Very C. R. M. & P. 

welL I ain’t strong enough to tramp over n About thirty-six hours later, the long and heavy 
thousand miles, and I’ve gut no money; cf)n«e- train drew up at 44-mile, and agent Macplicrson 
quentlv, I must have a pass.’ ^vas greatly surprised to find that it became neces- 

‘This is all idle talk and wasted breath, Ripley,’ snry for him to assist a young lady to alight, 

said the Superintendent. ‘1 care nothing about She was a very pit'tty and very graceful j'oung 

your private grudges, and in any case would lady, becomingly apparelled in a perfect-fitting 
not assist you in your evil designs against a man dress and 8uc<{ue, while upon her head she wore 
who did liis duty, and perhaps saved my life.— a hat that displayed the good taste of a graduate 
No, sir ; no pass.’ in the milliners art. Arthur thought there must 

‘ Stop a minute, boss,’ interrupted Ripley. ‘ So be some mistake, till he saw the well-remembered 

far my story hasn’t interested you, and hasn’t face. * Min! ’ 
done me much good. You’re a big man amongst ‘Dear old Arthur!’ 

railroaders, and you’ve got a big record all through They held each other’s hands os the train 
the West for being a smart, shrewd, and conscicn- steamed away across the prairie, from which the 
tious manager. That’s so, isn’t it?’ night-miste were rolling before the morning sun- 

Ferris nodded his head, in assent. light, and then, hand in hand, they walked into 

‘Weil, be careful you never lose that record, the littU office. For several minutes neither 
H^nl About* twelve years ago I was work- spoke; but in those first moments, os they gazed 
‘’Ing on a railroad in Indiana. Tlierc were a each into the other’s eyes, all secrets and all 
couple of clever boys, brothers, in the Train misunderstandings seemed to roll away and dis* 
De^atch^s ’^Office* l&e oldest was the Chief appear with the prairie mists outside : they loved 
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with a deep, true, and lasting love that was 
intensely mutual—and both knew it 

‘ I Ve come bock, Arthur—to you.' 

And for answer Arthur took her in his arras 
and kis^ the fresh red lips whicli were to be 
his for evermore. The lonely life, that had been 
hungering and thirsting for love, was more than 
satisfied. 

Of course there vrere many questions to ask 
and to answer, Min perhaps having the most 
to telL ‘I know everything now, Arthur. I 
know who you are, and who Mr Ferris is. I 
know, loo, tliat Sam Ripley will find it hard work 
to do you much harm, when he discovers that 
he has two to fight instead of one. Besides, fore¬ 
warned is forearmed, and if I ever see Mr Ripley 
around this place, 1 shall let him know that it 
was I who sat in the Superintendent’s oflice 
and ovei-heard tlie recital of his schemes. 

Later in the day, Min disclosed a plan of her 
own. ‘Now, Artliur, you know I am not a 
“child of tht‘ plains” any longer. I am a Chicago 
young lady, wlio cannot plead ignoranee of the 
proprieties. I want to stay right here, and never 
leave 4-4-milc again until we leave together. But 
to do that we must be married—you did ask 
nie, didn’t you ?—and I want the wedding to f>c 
in the dear old depot. Tlie Atlantic Exjuess still 
goes through at two o’clock in the morning, 1 
believe? Very well. Ton take that train to 
New Constantinople, hunt up a mimster, and 
bring him out here as soon as yiui can.—Vou 
might bring Ratty Sykes along as a witness. 
Isn’t that a good and practicable plan V 

‘It is splendid,’ said Arthur, higlily delighted 
to find tliat th(‘ girl was so tlioroughly in earnest. 
‘Only you uill have to take charge oi the station 
while 1 am gone.’ 

‘Of course. I'rom now, on, I resume my pos-i- 
tion a-s assistfint-operator at 44-milc.’ 

So at two o’clock on the; dark and chill October 
morning, Arthur took the train as a passenger 
for Constantinople. When he bt)ar(Ied the front 
coach he did not notice in the darkness a man 
who alighted from the rear car; nor did the 
jjassenger who disembarked see tlie agent as he 
stepped on to the train. The new arrival at 
44-mile evidently wished to remain unnoticed, for, 
instead of entering the little dcqiot, he ensconced 
himself behind a pile of firewood which stood 
perhajis a dozen yards Iroiii the shanty. The man 
bore a striking resemblance to the ex-engineer 
Sam Ripley, and he repeatedly muttered to liim- 
sclf as lie eyed the little ciii-taiued wimlow of 
the telegraph cabin, behind whicli tlie light was 
dimly burning. 

Min stood just inside the doorway as she 
watched Arthur take his departure; then she 
stepped in and closed tlie door. The morning 
was veiy chilly, and the fire had burned quite 
low. Upon the wall she saw an old hat and 
coat of Arthur’s which she remembered well. 
She had often worn them in the days gone 
by ; why not now? So slie put them on, and 
somehow, the familiar dress of the man she loved 
seemed to make her less lonely. Tlien she .‘^it 
down upon the worn kitchen-chair at the •habby 
ink-stained telegraph table, an<l with the finger 
of an expert rattled off a mejjsage to Constantin¬ 
ople, informing them that the Atlantic Express 
had left 44-nule. That done, she tlirew herself 


into Arthur’s armchair, which stood exactly mid¬ 
way between the lamp and the low window oa 
the west side of the room. Her back w’os toward 
the window, and the light threw the shadow 
of her head and shoulders upon tlie curtain. 
So she sat, and gave her fancies loose rein, as* 
they carried her forward into the future—the 
future which would know her as Arthur Mac- 
pherson’s wife. 

Outside, in the cold night, the man behind 
tlie woodpile muttered and cursed. He was 
sliivering, and, as he shivered, his courage— 
such its it was—began to ooze away. ‘Curse 
liim ! why not ? He spoiled my game, and lost 
me my job. He ruined me and sent me to 
the dogs. He might as well have killed me.— 
Ah, no better chance than this! This is luck, 
Sam, my boy I ’ The villain spoke thus as the 
feliadow of a man s liead and hhoulders fell dis¬ 
tinctly across the window. Ripley knew that 
hat; he had seen Maepherson wearing it many 
times. He pulled from his hip-pocket a loaded 
revolver; he cocked it, Icvellecl it, and fired. 
With the crack of the report, there was the 
noise of shattered glass, but never a cry or a 
sound from the girl who had sat in that chair 
dreaming her liappy day-dreams. The bullet had 
<lone its work well. ^Im was dead. 

This W'as Min’s home-coming! Of Arthur's, 
u few lumis later, why shoubl we writeWhy 
prolong the details of tliis simple and sad record 
oi a gill’s short life? To this day there is a 
station at 44-mile, and Arthur Macphei*8on, a 
broken-hearted man, is still the agent and ope¬ 
rator. Tlie mills of the gods have not yet brought 
Robert Farris beneath tlioir ponderous wheels ; 
for Arthur’s silence will last till death, and the 
bones of the only other man who held the secret 
of the collision he bleaching on the prairies. 

The sweet breeze.s of summer and the howling 
blizzarils of winter, as they sw'ecp around the 
lonely cabin at 44-mile, also kiss—gently or 
fiercely—a white marble slab ujion which is 
chiselled Min. 


THE SrONOE-FISHERIES 01*’ THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

The follow’ing intci'esting information as to the 
spoiige-fisluaries of the Mediterruncan, which ap¬ 
peared in The Jloard of Trade Journal^ is extr^ted 
from a paper contained in the Proceedings of the 
Couhtmtinoplc Chamber of Commerce : 

I'lie principal places from whicli sponges are 
exported are situated in the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The only exception is the Baha¬ 
mas, in the West Indies. The Bahama sponges, 
liow'ever, are the poorest in quality which reach 
the market. The sponge of Tunis, from the 
exti'eme resistance of its tissue, is an article of 
general utility, for it can be put to the commonest 
n>,e8. The most valuable sponges, however, are 
tliose which come from the const of Syria and the 
Creek Archipelago. 

The depth ot the water beneath which it is 
found has a great influence on the quality of the 
sponge. That which is gathered oa a rocky or 
sandy bottom is much superior to that which , 
grows upon a muddy ground. The best Tunis 
sponges are of the former character, and are prin- j 
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cipaJly found near Kerkcni and on the rocks 
of the UtUe island of Kamontcs. The inferior 
quality comes from the Gulf of Cabes, where the 
bottom is muddy, and tlicho have unhealthy- 
looking red root<. In a natural condition, the 
•Tunis sponge is black and covered with a viscous 
matter which forms the polyp of the sponge, and 
contains a considerable quantity of sand and mud. 

In the Tunisian waters the sponge-fishery is 
carried on most actively and proiitiibly during 
the months of December, January, and February. 
The late autumnal storms have by that time 
cleared the sponges of the seaweeds and other 
plants which concealed them, and the eye can 
easily detect them. It is considered, calm weather 
and a transparent sea being indispensable, that 
not more than forty-five days can be counted 
upon each season. The men employed in the 
Tunisian ^onge-fishery are almost exclusively' 
Greeks or Sicilians, ancl the former are found the i 
more skilfuL There are several modes of collect- 
ing sponges. They are plucked with the hand • 
by help of a diving-bell, they are harpooned, or' 
they aro dragged up with an instrument which | 
.resembles the soi't of dr.ig used for fnhing up 
oysters. The diving-bell can only be used uhcre ’ 
there is a hard bottom, and the harpoon is tlie 
instrument mainly employed hy sponge-fishers. 

The Arabs go out in parlies of five, six, or' 
seven persons in a small boat. One man holds 
the trident and watches tlm bottom of the sea, I 
striking where ho sees a sponge; hnt the Arab.s | 
are rarely successful in a depth of more than} 
eight or ten metres. The method ot the Sicilians 1 
is almost the same as that of the Arabs, cxcejjt 
that their boats take only two men, one to row 
and the other to strike. The Sicilians fi.sli in 
deeper water than the Arabs, and si'cure more , 
sponges than they, and of a belter quality. The 
Greeks, who for the most part come from Kal- 
imno and Syria, arc the chief cmploycr-s of the' 
drag. But the great majority of these also hold 
to the tiident, which they use with extraordinary ' 
cleverness. j 

The island of Kalimno, on the south-western ' 
coast of Asia Minor, between Cos ami Lcros, con-' 
tains n nopulation of about twidve thousand, all' 
the adult males being engaged in t!ie sponge- ‘ 
fishery. They leave the island in May, and j 
re,^.um in September at the latest The islamlcrs , 
ofr-K^imno exercise their profession of sponge-1 
fismiffB off the shoi*es of the i.sland.s of the kingdiuu 
of Greece, of the Southern Spotadcs, and specially | 
of Ilhodes, of Crete, of the whole extent of Syria, 
of the island of Kuad, and finally of Tunis, when* 
their vessels are so large and so well manned that 
they drive the Arabs and Sicilians completely 
out of the field. They take the sponges back to 
Kalimno, where they lU’c sohl, the council of the 
island constituting a court which decides all dif¬ 
ferences between fislioriricn, cnptaiu.s, proprietora, 
merchants, and retail purchasers. Tiie Kalim- 
niotes usually fish at a depth of from fifteen 
to twenty feet j below this toere ai'e no sponges 
which possess any commercial value. The divers 
have tc> be men of adult age and of great physical 
strei^h; they can in no case remain at the 
maxisipm del>th of twenty feet foi' more than two 
They select the good from among the 
by touch, tearing away those which 
the best, and place them in a pouch 


fastened pound the neck. Quite recently a new 
method has been adopted, the wearing of a water¬ 
tight diving-dress called a scaphanarOf made of. 
metal and provide<l with glass windows; in this 
dress men are able to remain at the bottom of 
the sea for two or three hours and collect the 
sponges ut their ease. 

The Kalimiiiotc fishermen are in the habit of 
dividing the sponges which they sell into three 
classes—those of fine quality, those which are 
large iu size, and those wliich arc inferior ; 
in quality, which they call tsimoitckcs. The ’ 
island possesses two hundred vessels engaged in 
this industry. The Kalimniotcs find that the 
largest and most didicate sponges are discovered 
on the coa^t of the little island of Rtambalia, 
off Ainoigo, and on one or two spots on the 
African littoral. The second quality arc those of 
Crete, of Bengazi, of Bhodcs, and of Syria. The 
sponges of the Kalimniotes find their way into 
almost all the markets of the world. England 
is the Largest coiiMimer; <and France, Germany, 
Kussia, Austria, and Italy follow. 

An iiKlubtry in artificial sponges is in process¬ 
or creation. M. O&car Schmidt, Professor at the 
(University of Gr.itz, iu Styria, has invented a 
m(*thod ))y whieli pieces of living sponge arc 
broken oil' and planted in a favourable 8])ot. 
From very small cuttings of this kind, Professor 
Schmidt has obtained large sponges iu the course 
of three years and at a very small expense. One 
«A' his experiments gave the result that the culti¬ 
vation ol four thousand sponges had not cost 
more than two hundred and twenty-five francs, 
including the interest for thri-e years on tlie 
capital expended. The Austro-ilungariun govern¬ 
ment has been so much struck with the impf>rt- 
ance of those experiments that it luis officially 
authorised the protection of this new industry ou J 
the coast of l)alm;itia. 

A MILITAKY MANG^UVIIR 

CJai’Tain' Hugh Flt.’KER was a (piiet, unobtrusive- 
man, upon whom certain youthful subalterns had 
bestowed the cognomen of ‘the fossil.’ Though 
he was steady and prosaic, nevertheless every¬ 
body in the lioyal Slopsliire Ueginicnt voted him 
one of the best olficers that ever held Her 
Miiiesty’s commission. He was rather elderly, 
With iron-gray hair, a wcll-traincd military mous¬ 
tache, and a pleasant expression; he dressed 
faultlessly, and was always the pink of polite¬ 
ness. Frequently he might have been seen walk¬ 
ing along the shady side of the High Street at 
Blankfonl, where the regiment was quartered, 
and U])<)n such occasions he peered a good deal 
under the bonnets of the pretty women; but there 
was a demure expression iu hi.s glance w'hich 
•withered any rising feeling of resentment. Uia 
age and his unmistakably sympathetic hali-smile 
gave liim an immunity which would not be 
extended to younger and bolder men. 

At tlie mess of the Iloyal Slopshire the 
merito and demerits of the damsels of Blankford, 
maniageable and otherwise, were nightly dis¬ 
cussed! and more than once had ‘the fossil’ been* 
twitted with his apparent lack of interest in the 
fair sex. But he hud shidcen his head, and 
replied with a gitive smile, almost of sadness,, 
that his days of flirtation were over, that such 
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things must be left to the boys. His brother- 
officers had not failed to notice liis gravity, and 
hence the popular belief that he had been crossed 
in love. Though Captain JbTuker was a member 
of tlie Blankford Club—an institution where 
everybody knew everybody else, and where old 
fogies played whist for points not exceeding one 
penny—and his conduct in public was most 
exemplary, yet somehow he had but few friends. 
The men who ought to have been in his set— 
or of whose set lie ought to have been—did not 
care for his company. Kor did the female leaders 
of Blankford society give him great countenance, 
for, if the truth must be told, he was ‘horribly 
slow,’ and it was generally admitted that theie 
was something queer about JFluker. Though he 
le<l the almost idyllic life of a grave, se<liilo, 
old biw-helor, yet somehow BlanKioivlians liad an 
iiulctlnablc distrust in him which was utterly 
unaccountable. 

The denizens of IBankha'd were a set of che(T- 
ful people who clubbe<l together their resources 
to make the time pass pleasantly, and who made 
no attempt to outshine one another. But on 
the arrival of the Koyal Slopshire Irom Egypti.in 
deserts, everything suddenly changed, and the 
residents—especially those possess'd of the market¬ 
able comnnwljties yclept ‘marriageable daught(*rs’ 

<—began to show oil' and give junketings upon the 
niobt apjiroved prineiple, prchumuhlv in the liope 
ot capturing srmie of tlu' heroic otlicors. l’hos<* 
holding commission in the regiment thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves; but Captain KJuker held 
aloof from most ol these jionqis and vamtic'', 
and shunned the husband-huntresssC''. 

This sort ot thing went on for a year, when 
a wiuspemi rumour caused much toubtcrnalion 
in the garrihon. Jt wa.s, that ‘the iossil’ had 
actually cntcivil for the matiamonial stakes. Such 
u proceeding was so unlikely, that it was con¬ 
sidered a huge joke, until somebody at mcss 
announced as a po-.itive fact that the tuir lady 
was none other than JMiss ]*ru<lonci> (inmes. Tins 
w'lib greeted by a good deal of laughter, for the 
lady in quc&tion was a rawboneil S 2 mi*ter of 
fifty, who lived with her sister in a prim little 
cottage on the London Hoad. 

‘By Jove,’ exclaimed the IFonourable Bertie 
Ootingtou, an allccted and miHibtachcless young 
sub., ‘always tbawt “the fossil” w<Mild go iii for 
lucre and iiglincbs. But he’s been confoundedly 
quiet over it.’ 

‘Ves; they say he’s been engaged to her for 
months, and that’s why he don’t mix with the 
gay element of ours,’ i-emurked hi.s neiglibour. 

‘Engaged ! ia he ?’ echoed a dozen vojce.s. 

‘Yesj going to marry her in a few weeks, if 
all 1 hear be true.’ 

‘Suppose he’ll retire on his wife’s income,’ 
observed Oolington. ‘But I say, you Johnnies, 
I wish we could have a spree with him before 
he’s spliced.’ 

A dozen voices absented to this proposal; and 
various modes of hoaxing ‘the fossil’ were at 
once suggested. 

Whilst this conversation was in progress, Captain 
riuker sat in the cosy little drawing-room tit Yew 
Cottage. He had? negotiated a recherche dinner 
just to his taste, and was now alone with his 
Jianc^e* Prudence Qrimes was by no means a 
giddy young thing. She wore dresses of brocaded 


silk ; and her hair was dressed in long corkscrew 
curls upon each side of her face. But before mar¬ 
riage, a multitude of faults are hidden, and Hugh 
Fluker considered her the only w'oman in the 
worhl tliat he could make his wife. Their court- 
.‘<hip was always of the most formal charactci^ 
an<l as they were sitting together she was say¬ 
ing : ‘ 1 vowed I would never marry, for, until 
1 met you, Hugh, dear, 1 never saw a man 
whom 1 could trust.’ 

‘And you trust me, Priulcnce?’ he said. 

‘ Ves,’ fahe answered. ‘ It is because I trust 
yon that I accei)ted your offer of marriage. But 
I wish to speak more seriously, more privately 
to you. You have told me that you possess no 
income beyond your pay, have you not r 

‘That is true, alas !’ lie said. 

‘Well,’ haid bhc liesitatingly, ‘my income is a 
good one ; the expenses atWmlmg our marriage 
will be great, and therefore I want you to accept 
a small sum from me.’ 

He looked at her in astonibhment, wondering 
what she could mean. 

‘Yes,’ she continued; ‘I am a woman of 
husiuess, you know. Now, I want you to take 
Holly Lodge, fnriii--h it pr<){ierly, and have a 
^\eddillg which cannot be sneered at all over the 
town This, of course, cannot be done for 
nothing; so I have paid in one thousand pounds 
to a London bank in your name.’ 

‘ What I ’ lie exclaimed. ‘ A thousand pounds 
for me ’ 

‘ I'e.-,’ slie rejilicd, walking ovc-r to her daven¬ 
port. ‘Here’s the ixi'S-book and cheqno-book. 
You can, if you like, lor convenience, transfer the 
money to the Blankford Bank.’ sild she handed 
him tlie,books. 

‘ Well, really, Prudence, this is Indeed very 
tlioughttul of you,’ replied the caiitlin. ‘I hardly 
like to accept the money, for’- 

‘But you must. I in.sist upon I want a 
costly and fashionable wedding, imd I’ll have 
B.’ ^ A 

‘Why cannot 1 jiay for it?’ w 

‘I will pay myseli, because I do not wish to 
cripjde your re.bource-s,’ said she, smiijitg pleas¬ 
antly as she added, ‘of course you not be 
ollendcil?’ 

‘No, no; not in the least, Prudence. It is 
awfully good of you, though, yet I Huppoa^dt 
will be ail tlic same utter we are married.’ 

Captain Hugh Fluker went to llie biu|PPb& 
the following day, and negotiated the matter 
Miss I’rudence had suggested. 

It is needless for us to dilate upon the manner 
in uhicli his brothcr-oHicers greeted the news of 
his approaching marriage, how they chafTed him, 
or how good-humouredly lie took it alL Of course 
the financial matter was a 8601 * 01 , though he told 
them he had taken Holly Lodge and was about 
to furnibh it. 

Preparations for the marriage were proceeding 
apace, and a month had already passed, when 
a very pretty young damsel arrived in Blank¬ 
ford and took up her duties as assistant to the 
local postmaster. Ethel Ellsworthv was decidedly 
handsome ; and witliin a week of her arrival, the 
golden youth, both military and wvil, had lost 
their hearts to her. Never before was tlie post- 
office so well patronised, for during office hours 
the place was filled with^the masher element^ 
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who bought stomps and postal orders, sent tele- figures approaching. As they came nearer, he 
grams, or required letters weighed, os an excuse recognised his jiancU and Fluker! His first 
for basking for a few seconds in the winning impulse was to rush across the road and con- 
smiles of the siren behind the br^s network, front them, but on a moment’s i-eflection, he 
Chief amongst the worshippers at this shrine was remained concealed. He saw Fluker speaking to 
young Bertie Oofington ol the Slopshire, for he her very earnestly, then he kissed her, shook 
, visited the post-office not less than a dozen times hands, and she let herself in with a latchkey, 
a day. whilst her companion strode away in the direc- 

Ab nmy be imagined, this idolatry of a common tion of the barracks. The Honourable Bertie 
post-office clerk caused the noses of many of the muttered a curse, and soon overtook his rival, 
younc ladies in the higher widks of life to be ‘ Now, Fluker,’ stammered ho, white with dismay 
considerably elevated, as they waxed exceeding and fury, ‘ what do you mean by daring to take 
wrath that their attritions should be so totaUy Miss El'lsworthy for a walk 1 1 understand now 
eclipsed. At the officers’ iiig»s of the Slopshire why you were so anxious I should give her up. 
she was the chief topic of conversation, and the You wanted her yourself.’ 

subs one and all were exerting every effort The man addressed turned coolly round and 
to outdo each other in gaining her affection, saffl; * I have advised you to have nothing more 


Showers of presents in the iorm of fans, pcrfnme<, to do with her, and *'1 fancy you ’ll iind 1 ’m 
flowers, ana other trifles they poured in upon right after all. But it’s no use getting out of 
her, yet they could not fail to recognise the fact temper over it; so good-night.’ And lie walked 
that she gave more encouragement to Oofington away. 

than to anybody else, and were very envious The young lieutenant, boiling over with indig- 


thaa to anybody else, and were very 


'he young lieutenant, boiling over with indig¬ 


in consequence. They sorrowfully abandoned all! nation, turned on liis heel, and muttering a savage 
hope of success, however, when it was made thi-eat, retraced his steps. 

known that Bertie wa-s her chosen admirer. Next morning tlie gossips of BlankforJ had a 

The Honourable Bertie OofingUin, the pet of titbit of scandal to relate, for Ethel Ellsvvorthy 
the Royal Slopshire, was the eldest »(ju ana lieir had eloped with Captain I’^luker. They had 
of Lord Heaviswell, a rich old ])eer; and Blank- taken the early morning train Loudon, 
ford society was ^ all agog when, within three When the news was broken to Miss Prudence, 
Weeks of her oiTival, it was announced that be she had a fit of hysterics straight away; but she 
was actually engaged to be married to her. There ouickly recoveriMl, and almost speechless with in- 
Wfts one man who remonstrated with him : it was dignation, she cried : ‘Tlic monster! the swindler I 
Fluker. ... , has robbed me of my heart, and swindlod me 


‘Look here, he said one evening as be out of my money. Oh, what a fool I uas to part 

was smoking him in his quarters. ‘Tlie with that thousand pounds I But I’ll bring an 

whole place iS^^ing fun at vou lor flirting witli action for breach of promise, that I will.’ 
that little girl at the post-oltice. What,do you ‘Yes, to think that he should have lowered 
really mean to do 1 ’ himselt to run away with that minx only three 

M^n to dl^'i Wliy, marry her, of course,’ days heforci his marriage,’said her sister. ‘J^ong 
^?lTr .IT,, I told you, rrudcnce, that these military 

Well, my hoy, s^^-id Fluk<‘r gravely, ‘I’m some men arc nil deceivers.’ 
years your 8«^or, and niy atlvice to you is, break ‘And well I know it,’ moaned Miss Prudence, 
the engagcjjpnt bef^e it goes too far.’ —‘Oh, to tliink he .should leave me in this 

‘I cert^Rly shm’t do that,’ cxcLiimed tin* manner.’ 
younger wan ; ‘neither do I see any reason wliv Later that day, she wont down to the local bank 
you shoim^ntcrfere with my private aflairs, even j in the hope of recoveiing some of the money she 
great-grandfather.’ had given him, but found, to her dismay, that on 

‘Foigive me. I advise you for the best.—What i tlie previous day it had all been drawn out. So 
would his lordship say to such a I she rctiirne<l to Vew Cottage in a most unhappy 


would his lordship say to such a ‘itihulliftncfi she rcturrie<l to Vew Cottage ii 

father has nothing whatever t(» do with frame of mind. 

I love her, and by Jow, I’ll marry On the evening of the day 
of everything.’ fixed for the wedding, Hugh I 


previous to that 
ukcr retunied to 


‘Very well/replied Fluker, puffing vigorously Blankford (done, and at once sought his bride, 
at his cigar; ‘ but remembiT, I have given you Ue knocked, and was admitted to the drawing- 
my advice. And the subject was allowed to drop, room to await her. 

^ In 0 few minutes she appeared. Her face wore 

TT^ 1 hean duly published between an unutterable look of disgust, and she drew hcr- 

Hugn rInker, bachelor, and Prudence Grime**, self up to her full height as she said: ‘Captain 
spinster, and no objection was made, although Fluker, I consider it the greatest presumption on 
tne parson re(|uesti*d all who might see any your part to come here after your scandalous 
impediment to come forward and dechire it. conduct.’ 

Vfn evening, Oofiugton went down to meet ‘Scandalous conduct!’ he exclaimed in amaze- 
Atnel; but h*«nd, to Ids astonishment, tliat she meut ‘ 1 ’lu at a loss to understand what you 
naa hO'lf an hour earlier than usual, mean, my dear.’ 

one naa distinctly told him to meet her at eight ‘l)on’t address me in that manner, sir. Do 
o’clock, ^d yet she did not keep her appoint- you think I am not fully aware of your ioumey 
tnent Could she be playing him false, alter all ? to Lonion, and of your, your—companion ?’ 

grw-ey«.l monster rose within him, and ‘Yes, that is true. I have been to London 
watch for her return. He hafl upon some business connected with our mariiage: 
waited for nearly two hours m the ‘■hadow on tlic \ but as for my companion, I don’t think you need 
QpliofiUe. side of the* street, when he saw two j have any cause to ue jealous of her/ 
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‘Indeed, and why not?* 

* Well, merely because she is my sister,* replied 
the captain with a smile. 

‘ Your sister! * 

‘Yes, my sister, by my mother’s second hus¬ 
band. I aid not tell you before, ns I was not 
anxious that the fellows of ours should know that 
I hatl a sister in a post-office.* 

‘Oil, Hugh dear !* exclaimed Miss Prudence, ‘I 
judged you harshly. Pniy, forgive me; but 1 
really thought you had elo^d with her.’ 

‘Well, there isn’t much harm in taking one’s 
sister up to town,* said Fiuker; ‘ but the fact is,* 
young Oofington is in love with her, and I’m 
trving to save him from making an ass of him¬ 
self without his father’s consent. I have seen 
his father ]./ord Heaviawell, and informed hinf of 
the facts. Kthel will be back to-morrow in time 
for our wedding.’ 

Blankford was never so puzzled as on the follow¬ 
ing morning, when the marriage took place at the 
parish church. There was a crowded assembly 
to witness the ceremony, an«l the avrangementis 
were upon the most costly and fashionable scale. 

Next day, Bertie Oofington received a letter 
from Scarborougli, whither the liappy couple had 
gone to spend their honeymoon, giving a full 
explanation, but asking tliat it might be kept 
secret The young lieutenant laughed heartily, 
and vowed that ‘the fossil’ was a brick alter 
all. 

Upon their return to Blankford, Kthol took up 
her abode with them, and resigned her duties at 
the post-ofiicc. Six months afterwards, through 
the death of his lordship, the Honouniblc Bertie 
succeeded to the title and estates. He at once 
sent in his papers, and as soon as decorum would 
allow, made Ethel Ijady Heaviswcll. 

But the good people of Blankford arc still 
puzzled. Tliey cannot make out >vhnt relation 
she is to Captjiin Flukcr, though they feel certain 
there must be some family connection. 


THE MONTH: 

SCISNCE AND ART& 

Relics of old London are getting scarcer and 
scarcer as the modern builder clears the ground 
for new houses. Roman London lies about fifteen 
feet below the pi*escnt level of the City streets, 
and yields up occasionally a tribute of coins, 
tesselated pavement, or a few Roman ornamente. 
Antiquaries are just now much exercised about 
the preservation of a fine piece of Roman work 
whicn has recently been unearthed near the 
General Post Office, consisting of about one hun¬ 
dred feet of the veritable wall of Loudon. As 
this discovery has been made on government pro¬ 
perty, it is to be hoped that arrangements will be 
made to preserve such on interesting memorial 
of olden timeS. 

Professor Liutner, of New York, a well-known 
entomologist, has expressed the opinion that if 
fruit-growers wish to bo successful they should 
study the habits of insects and the nature %f their 
food, so that they may be competent to tell friends 
from foes, and may oe able to use Insecticides to 
tile best advantage. The Professor affirms that 
there are in the world three hundred and twenty 


thousand species of insects, and that from seven to 
eight thousand may be considered as fruit-pests. 

Mr William A. Gibbs, of Chingford, Essex, 
whose hay-drying and tea-drying machines were 
noticed by us some years ago at the time of their t 
invention, has recently constiiicted a machine by 
which pure hot air is derived direct from the com¬ 
bustion of coaL The operation is brought about 
partly by chemical agency and partly by mechani¬ 
cal appliances, and in said to be so cfficctual that 
all trace of smoke di8appeni*s, and the products of 
combustion, instead of consisting of irrespirable 
gases, take the form of liot air which can be in¬ 
haled without danger or inconvenience. We have 
not at present any details of the construction of 
the macliine ; but if it prove as successful as it is 
stated to be, its application to the arts and to 
domestic use will cause a revolution in the present 
methods of burning fuel, and should settle the 
smoke-abatement question. 

Woodhall >Spa, in Lincolnshire, contains a mine¬ 
ral spring which is unusually rich in bromine 
and iodine, re.scmbUng in its composition the 
waters of the celebrated Had at Kreuznach. This 
spa has been acquired by a syndicate, who hope 
to induce their countrymen to avail themselves of 
the benefits it affords, insteail of seeking the same 
remedy in Germany. The baths are fitted with i 
the orthodox ‘ Pump-room,’ and every convenience 
for patients and visitors. 

A writer in the Ocvtiiri/ magazine recently gave 
some curious statistics referring to the chances of 
being hit by bullet or shell in modern warfare, 
lie (quotes an old saying to the effect that' it takes 
a man’s weight in lead to kill and he shows 
by the returns from more thairroe battle-field 
that tlui axiom is literally true. As a case in 
point, ho alludes to the battle of Stone’s River, 
one of the greatest during the American War. 
In the official Report of this battle it is stated 
that tlie artillery fired 20,307 roui^ of ammuni¬ 
tion, representing a weight of 2 ot, 000 pounds. 
Tiie infantry fired two mil^n ro uj|8 , being a 
weight of lead which cxcccTOd l.^O^bO pounds. 
These two freights combined are fully etjual to the 
weight of the men killed or mortallj^^unded— 
who numbered 2319. Another calcil^ion with 
legard to this batth* takes note of the wounded, 
and is given in another form. Here it is stated 
that 20,000 rounds of artillery hit 728 nien^md 
that the two million infantry roundH hit^B2 
men; averaging 27*4 cannon-shots to hit oiippKn, 
and 145 musket-shots to hit one man. The old 
£^£^6 which states that ‘every bullet has its billet’ 
would seem, therefore, to require some qualifica¬ 
tion. It is at anyratc a comfort to consider that 
the modem soldier has so many chances against 
being shot, foi’, according to these figures, for 
every bullet which finds its billet, exactly one 
gross go astray. 

Mr Pritchard Moi’gan, the proprietor of the 
gold mine at Dolgelly, has at length so far satis¬ 
fied the claims of the government that work has 
been resumed. The quartz still produces a high 
average of gold per ton, and Mr Mor^n is 
strongly of belief that there is untold wealth in 
the dutrict He states that the pold-field extends 
over a range of country from fiixjy to one hun¬ 
dred miles in length, by forty miles in breadth. 
It is said, however, that this mine is Hkelv to 
bo eclipsed in importance by another one which 
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haa just been diacovered at Fcstiniog. This dis¬ 
covery was made by accident, some men being 
engaged in quanying, when they came upon some 
quartz sprinkled with brilliant specks of metal 
Specimens of the ore were forwanicd to Mr Lowe, 
■idle public analyst of Chester, who immediately 
detected the me^l to be gold. Later on, Mr Lowe 
was invited to visit the place and to make a 
general survey of it His geological knowledge 
quickly enabled him to direct tlie mind's to open 
the reef at a certain point, and they soon un¬ 
earthed some very fine specimens of gold quartz. 
On analysis, the ore yields the large amount oi 
five ounces of gold to tlie ton. 

It has long been known that fish, like birds and 
insects, are attracted by and will swarm round 
any source of illumination. Birds are killed in 
thousands by flying against the thick glass which 
protects lighthouBi! lantern®, and various insect® 
are caught with the help of a light. TJie difli- 
culty of maintaining a subaqueous light has 
hitherto prevented the application of the same 
principle to fishing. But now that we have al 
command an electric iUiiiiiinant which is quite 
independent of oxygen, and w'hich will therefore 
give light in a closcil cliamber, the dillicuHy is at 
an end. With lamps arranged for the i)urp()f>c, 
the United States steamship AUxUrosa has been 
catching multitudes of the finny tribes, the lamps 
being enclosed in wire-netting to obviate ri'xKs 
of breakage. It is curious to note that if tins 
method of fishing is found to be advantageous 
enough to become common, it will have a distinct 
bearing upon the disputes which have arisen 
between the i^mAican and Canadian lislicr-foik, 
for the forrafr^vill have no longiT any need of| 
troubling the latter for bait , 

It is to be hopoil that the recent agitation with 
regard to Enj^ind’s weakness Irom a military 
point of view will not have the clTccL of unduly 
hurrying on the adoption of tlie new Magazine 
rifle, for, acccwling ti the recent Report of General 
Wasmund^f the Russian army, wlio has been 
making alrontinenta] tour for the purpose of 
studying the magazine guns used tiy various 
powers, fim new arm possesses certain disadvan¬ 
tages wh^ might not at first be apparent. The 
soldier, ho says, regards the many cartridges in 
his gun as so much reserve power, and is there- 
loreapt to neglect tliose precautions which he 
naturally take when his piece must be 
rc^lPId after each discharge, ife found, too, 
that after a long march those men who were 
armed with the old-fashioned rifle made far better 
target practice than those who carried the new 
weapon. One reason for this woubl be that in 
the case of the first, the weight and poise are con¬ 
stant, whereas in the latter they must vaiy as the 
contents of the magazine are discharged. 

There is a touen of romance in a true story 
recently published concerning the discovery of a 
sunken rock in the Red Sea. During the year 
1887, two ships struck on a submerged rock in 
these historic waters, and soon afterwards foun¬ 
dered. A search was at once made for the 
dangi^us obstruction, but without success. A 
teeoD^ and mot^ careful search was then mode, 
again uheuccecsfuUy. At last a surveying vessel 
was sKkt out for a six weeks’ cruise for the sole 
pni^ose of finding this hidden rock; but the search 
ww froidea. But a fijurth expedition by H.M.I:l 


Stork has been at last successful, and the rock has 
been found. It consists of a patch of coral only 
fifteen feet beneath the surface of the water ; and 
although it is out of the direct line of vessels 
traversing the sea, it would be quite possible for 
them, by strong currents, to be carried in the 
direction of the obstacle. Bearing in view tlie 
enormous tonnage tliat navigates this sea in modern 
times, the discovery is a very important one. 

All visitors to country districts know full well 
that in sonic places farmyards are kept in the most 
filthy condition, the animals therein often being 
•left to drink from some poud which by its colour 
and smcdl at once proclaims its foul condition. 
It would seem impossible that the milk from cows 
so badly provided for should constitute healthy 
fo8d, and according to certain experiments rec.ently 
made by J’rofessor Law at Cornell University, 
such milk is contaminaUnl with living organisiiia 
to ail alarming extent. This gentleman caused 
some cows to drink for several d.ays from one 
of these stagnant pools, and when he afterwards 
examined the milk fnmi them, microscopically, lie 
found it full ot living organi.-ms of an identical 
character to those coutained in the pond. The 
cows were then examnu'd, and found to be in a 
feverish condition, their blood being chargiMl with 
the same minute creatures. Some pure milk was 
then mixed with some of the pond-water, u lieu it 
was loiind that tliey multiplied to a snrjiri'sing 
extent in the liquid. The lcs.son to be obtained 
from thc^e experiments i.® obvious. 

It IS well known that a large pnqiortiuii of 
colliery explosions arc mther directly due to or are 
much aggravated in intensity by the presiMicu of 
suspendeil coal-dust in the air of the woikings. 
To avoid this danger, Messrs Martin Turnbull, 
of l.>owbus, (ilamorgan, have invented a method 
by which the air in mines can be kept constantly 
damp. Water is forced by compressed air into 
spray, both agents being carried by pijies U> any 
I part of the mines whei'e danger js siijipfised to 
lurk. Tills line spray is quickly difruse*! by the 
air-eurreuts in the working®, and cireetnully damps 
the dust with which it comes into contact. 

Whilst the use of alcoholic beverages of all 
kinds is rigidly condemned by a certain section 
of the community, ‘the cup that cbeers but not 
inebriates’ is often charged with various ill doings.’ 
The last indictment brought against the plea'-aut 
cup of tea is that of destroying the t<H*th. 
Surgeon W. T. Black, writing to the ilriii&h 
Medical Journal^ iuforms us that when on duty 
at certain recruiting stations in the north of Eng¬ 
land he mode observations on the great amount 
of disease and loss of teeth existing among the 
men who olfereil themselves for service. In a 
great many instances individuals wei*c rejected on 
the score of the state of their teeth; and he was 
led to trace this disease to tlie excessive tea¬ 
drinking commonly indulged in by the working 
classes in the manufacturing towns. He asserts 
that tea seems to liave a peculia'^ effect upon 
the teeth, leading to inllammation, an<l eventually 
abscess of the fang. It would be u.scful to know 
whether these observations can be corroborated by 
other nedical men. 

According to the Mectriewm^ a magnetic crane 
is employed at some steel-works at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for lifting steel ingots and heavy masses 
of iron. The magnet is of the dectric form, 
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consisting of two rods of soft iron, covered with 
insulAted coils of wire, and receiving a current 
from a battery or dynamo-machine. It will 
lift a weight of eight hundred pounds without 
difficulty. 

M. Bone has brought forward a plan for deal¬ 
ing witli the rabbit pest in Australia, which he 
believes would be found more economical than the 
methods suggested by M. Pasteur, and better in 
every way than the present methods of extermina¬ 
tion adopted by the Australian government lie 
suggests tliat a poisonous gas should he introduced 
into the burrows of the animals; and he names 
carbonic oxide, the vapour of carbonic disulphide, 
and carbonic acid gas as those which would be 
cheap and effectual. The apparatus for the ready 
generation of those gases is not described ; aad 
upon that part of the scheme would we should 
tliink depend its practicability. 

This rabbit pest in Australia seems to have its 
counterpart in a plague of rats in (Muna, wliicli 
latter lorms tlic subgM t of a memorial to the i 
Emperor which is published in tlie J’<Lui Oa'.dfe. i 
Tliis memorial comes from the governor of a j 
district in onU‘r Mongolia, who tt'stlfics to the | 
pi'cscncc of swarms oi rats, wliuh lor some two | 
years past have destroyed all the grass in the 
land, and have so undermined the ground with 
their burrows that mounted men are exposed to i 
serious risks. For tliu reason it has b('coiue 
necessary to alter the routes ot the government 
couiier service in several of the jiosbil lines 
The ol<l story of Du'k ■\\’’liittingtou and his cat 
seems more worthy of credence after reading this 
account. 

A new and terrible era in the science ol 
warfare is foreshadowed by a torpedo sludl, 
winch has lahdy been manufiuttured at Waterbury, 
0«*nncctjciit, for the (hnamitc gun invented by 
(hiptain Zalinski. This shell is made of si'amlciS 
tlirce-sixtecnth-inch bra^s, and has been drawn 
out cold by means of hydraulic pressure. Tt 
represents a cylinder nearly seven feet long, with 
a conical end, with an inside diameter ol four- 
teep inches, and it weighs two hundred pounds. 
This metid case is destinc<l for the reception of 
six hundred pounds of explosive gelatine. The 
complete projectile will form an explosive mass 
of awful power, and one which no ship afloat or 
fortification on shore could possibly withstaml. 

The great engineering feat of moving a large 
hotel bodily by means of haulage, to which we 
recently devoted a brief notice, has now been 
successfully accomplislicd at Coney Island, New 
York, The building was first raised in sections 
by means of hydraulic jacks, and was placed on 
cars, wheeled on rails, under it The distance 
traversed was nearly five hundred feet; and the 
weight of the building, a wooden structure, 
together with the trucks or cars on which it was 
placcil, was estimated to amount to six thousand 
tons. The whole operation was carried through 
without accident or hitch of any kind. Its success 
will certainly turn renewed attention to tlie feasi- 
of Captain Eads’ scheme of a ship railway, 
which was thought at one time to be a formidable 
nval to the Panama Canal. It is now lygued, 
ai^ with reason, tjiat if a lai^e house can be 
safely moved by such means, a ship, built to 
resist strains of every kind, could be far more 
easily dealt with. 


The Indian Daily News^ which is published in 
Calcutta, tells of the successful treatment of a case 
of snake-bite. Dr Vincent Richards w'as engined 
in a number of experiments with some cobras; 
and while he was holding one of the reptiles with 
the object of procuring some of its poison in ^ 
watch-glass, tlie snake bit him severely in the 
left hand. The doctor immediately killed the 
snake, hud the wound in his finger open ‘to the 
bone, and applied to it permanganate of potash, 
at the same time ajiplying a ligature to the finger, 
apd another below the elbow, lie then sought 
medical help. His confreres reopened the wound ; 
and after cauterising witli nitric acid, it was 
dressed in the ordinary manner. Dr llichards 
gradually recovered from the accident, and is 
jcportcd to feel no ill clfecixS from it. 

Owing chiefly to the eiiUnprise of several 
traders, the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign 
IS likely to l>e well impressed on our nw'mories, 

: the word Jubilee Iinving been attaclied to goods 
of the most r>pi)ositc descriptions. Mr Asshtoii 
Smith is iletormined that the event shall be re¬ 
corded ill a very prominent Avay. He has caused 
to be planted on the side of a mountain in Wales, 
Mod Rliimcn by name, a plantation of nearly 
seven thousand trees, which will he so arraimeil 
as to rcprc'^ent the words ‘Jubilee, 1887.’ The 
lcttei*s each measure two hundred yards long, by 
twenty-live leet wide; and two hundred men, 
it is said, have found coiisliuit employment in 
])Ianting the ti'oes since Jubilee day, when tiie 
work was commenced. 

I'liere is nothing new under the sun, not even 
type-writers. It has just been discovered tliat as 
eiu-ly as the year the type-writing machine, 
under the name of Typographer, was invented, 
drawings and specifications ol which Avero de- 
jiodted at tljc United States’ Patent Office at 
that dale. It is said that those drawings closely 
resemble the machines now in use. 

According to the lAinody in certain districts in 
the north of Ireland ether is largely used as an 
intoxicant. A special kind of ether is prepared 
lor drinking purposes, and its success in supplant¬ 
ing whisky upiiears to he owing to its cheapness ; 
for a person can obtain for a penny sufficient of 
the potent lluid to intoxicate him. It may be 
hero mentioned that the so-called chloric, ether, 
which, under its newer name of spirits of chloro¬ 
form, is prescribed to give a pleasant flav.our 
to nauseous draughts, has often been used ^/a 
stimulant by inebriates who have had access to it. 

It is not ether, but consists of a solution of chloro¬ 
form. diluted in nineteen parts of rectified spirit. 
With regard to the ether sold for drinking pur¬ 
poses, it is asserted that the Excise authorities 
have been applied to, but that they have no 
power to control its sale. 

A widespread belief has arisen within the last 
few months to tlie effect that modern stained gl^ 
windows do not possess that permanence which 
distinguishes those of medieval date. Mr Phillip 
Newman recently road an interesting paper before 
the members of the Society’ for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Fine Arts upon this subject In &is 
paper he fully describes the process of glass-stain¬ 
ing, and dwells upon the destructive effect which 
the bad air of ill-ventilated churches will often 
have upon stained windows. He believes that 
the colours produced by modem workers are 
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quite os good os those of older times, while at the 
same time thej present a far greater variety of 
tint. In certain cases, the coloui's have un¬ 
doubtedly faded, but only where the glass has 
been painte<1 with colours containing soft huxes. 

*, Where the glass lias been carefully fired and 
proper silicatcd flux lias been used, tne pigments 
will defy time and the destructive effects of bad 
air. 


THE NEW EXPLOSIVE: 

CARBO-DYNAMITE. 

To the already long list of so-called high explo¬ 
sives—of which there are about thii’ty—usetf in 
industrial pursuits or for war purposes, another 
very powerful explosive agent has just been 
added. As its name, carbo-dynamitc, implies-, 
carbon forms part of its constitution. It should 
1)6 stated that in ordinary dynamite seventy-five 
I»r cent, of nitro-glycorine is absorbed by twenty- 
five per cent, of Kieselguhr, an earthy minertil 
specially suitable for the manufacture of dyna¬ 
mite on account of its absorbent property ; but 
Kieselguhr has this disadvantage, that it is 
incombustible. In caibo-dynamite, ninety parts 
by weight of nitro-glycorine are taken up by ten 
parts of a specially prepared carbon of a very 
porous nature. As caibori is combustible, it adds 
to the explosive effect of the whole mass ; and in 
this respect, it will be seen, caibo-dynamite is 
suMrior to ordinary dynamite, 

But it possesses other advantages, which were 
demonstrat<‘<I at recent trials carried out at 
Treherbert, Rhondda Valley, South Wales. In 
the fii'sl experiment, an eighty-pound ilonblc- 
; headed steel rail, placed on its side, wa4 amaslu'-d 
through by an ounce and a half of carbo-dyna- j 
mite, about nine inches of the rail being blown 
clean away. In the next, a large boulder of 
hard sandstone, w'eigbing about tw^o tons, wa- 
broken up by a tw'o-ounce charge of carbo-dyna- 
mite. Equal charges of a quarter-ounce of carbo- 
dvnamite and ordinary dynamite were also ex¬ 
ploded inside two thick lead cyliinlors of a capa¬ 
city of four and three-fourth cubic inches, witli 
the result that this capacity was expanded to 
nearly thirty-six cubic inches with eurbo-dyna- 
mite, but to only twenty-one inches with ordinary 
dynamite. Similar charges of the two cxplosi%'os 
were then placed inside two thick steel tubes 
each one foot long. The ordinary dynamite burst 
its tube well; but the carbo-dyuamite charge did 
its work much lietter, Ijcnding the tube as well as 
bursting it, and sending it flying some fifteen 
yards^ fi-om the point of explosion. Tlie last 
experiment in the open consisted in placing one 
ounce each of carbo-dynamite and ordinary dyna¬ 
mite on flat steel discs, three inches in diameter 
and five-sixteenths of an inch thick, and sup¬ 
ported on rings or collars. After the explosion, 
it was found that the ordinary dynamite had 
indented its disc a quarter of an incii; wlnle the 
carbo-dynamite haa caused a concavity seven- 
aix^nths of an inch deep, or three-sixteenths ol 
fiO inch deej^r tlian the other, besides driving its 
supporting lyng deeply into the ground. 

In mder to show that, in using carbo-dynmnite 
in nndeitgrouxui'Work, no noxious fumes arise, an 
experiment was made in a tunnel, half a mile 
I.--—- 


long, constructing for the Rhondda and Swansea 
Bay Railway. When a shot had been fired in the 
rock at the heading of the tunnel with one pound 
of carbo-dynamite, no deleterious fumes could bo 
detected. When, however, subscqucnfclv, a shot 
was fired with one pound of oidinary dynamite, 
noxious vapours were plainly discernible. Carbo- 
dynamite, consequently, will enable miners to 
ursue their arduous work without injury to 
I ealth, and the advantage claimed for it, that no 
injurious fumes are gimerated in its explosion, 
seems to be well establibhcd. As carbo-dynamite 
is not affected by moisture, not exuding or parting 
with its nitro-glycei'inc when exposed to damp or 
water, it may safely bi* mixed with that liquid in 
any required proportion, and, thus treated, used 
ih fiery mine's, the large volume of steam gene¬ 
rated at the momeut of explosion not only extin¬ 
guishing any flame wliich might have been pro¬ 
duced, but also adding considerably to the effect 
of the shot. It is further stated that the manu¬ 
facture of carbo-dynamite is simple and inex¬ 
pensive, and that its cast to the user will not 
exceed tliat of ordinary ilynamite. These latter 
points remain, of course, to be proved ; but from 
what has bc*cn said of its use and effect, there /-an 
be no doubt that a very formidable rival has 
arisen to ordinary dynamite, and that the intro¬ 
duction of carbo-dynamite in mining or tunnelling 
work is only a question of time. 


A SEA IDYLL. 

Last night I saw the mermaids ride 
On shore-bound waves with music wild, 

And watclicd them where, against the cliffs, 
Theii bowels of snowy foam they i*iled. 

All night they worked ; but when the duwn 
Came blusliiog rosy o’er tlie <leop, 

The sea, grown weary of tlie toil, 

Recalled his waves, and sank to sleep. 

The mermaids wept, and combed their bair, 
Melted w'ere ail tlieir foam-wreathed Ijowers^ 

Till one sweet mermaid sang, ‘ Let ’g make 
New arbours of the white sea-flowers.’ 

* Yes, yes,’ they cried; and band in hand, 

Sank through the blue depths joyously; 

And now, I ween, they ’re gathering flowers 
In the bright gardens of the sea. 

A Lies Staplks Cahtsr. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 


MORNING IN THE WOODS. 

In sorao respects the early dawn of one &umm(;r 
morning is much like another; and save now 
and then when Jupiter Pluvius is in a watery 
temper, the charm and beauty and fragrance of 
early morning in the country are unvaried. It 
may be the opening of a day of soft gray cloud, 
or of splendid unbroken sunshine; but the first 
coming of the light is always a mystery of gracious 
and tender peace to all wlio have eyes and ears to 
discover and enjoy it. • 

I See, the day begins to break, 

And tlie hgbt slioot4 like a streak 
Of subtle tire; the wind blows cold, 

If As the morning doth unfold. 

Kow tho birds i>egin to rouse. 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit; 

Tho early lark, that erst was mute, 

Hails the dawning of the day 
With many a tiill and many a lay. 

So sings an old and almost forgotten English poet, 
in a dainty little stanza as true to life as it is full 
of poetic and sparkling grace. 

It is barely five o’clock on a fine August morn¬ 
ing ; come with me for half an hour, and ramble 
down this hillside, and see how true to life is the 
poet’s picture. Once clear of the garden, we are 
out in the open road, great and busy enough in 
the old coaching days, but lonely now as a track 
through a New Zealand clearing. Far away on 
the dim horizon under that veil of silver mist is 
the cathedral city. Away to the left stretches 
mile after mile of rich green pasture and waving 
yellow corn ; while all down the slope to the 
right runs a full league of tangled and shady 
w'oodland, into the hundred grassy roads of which 
it is easy enough to find a pleasant entrance, and 
often just as difficult to find your w.ay out. Along 
the edge of the wood is a field of sainfdln still 
glowing here and* there, after the sickle, with 
patches of crimson blossom. As w'e follow the 
winding path to the brow of the hill, we get the 
first taste of the keen crisp air, like a draught of 


spaikling vintage. The dew lies thickly on the 
long rough grass and on the nut-bushes along 
the edge of the wood ; and wavy streamers of 
f-liiaing gossamer arc floating here and there in 
the soft sunshine, as if in search of a resting-place. 
All is very still as yet, the only sound being a 
faint whispering murmur from the clump of 
Scotch firs by the I’oadside, and the first joyous 
song of the lark which has just started up 
from her nest among the streaming grass. 
Watch her os she mounts up towards the sky, 
‘and ever singing wins her li(^uid way,’ higher and 
higher still, by a series of rapid and ixregular 
short a^cen^, until she dwindles to a mere speck, 
or is lost to sight. Presently, the whole air will 
i be full of sweet sounds, as scattered over the wide 
fields other happy singers speed their flight to join 
in the happy chorus. 

Meanwhile, here close at hand the partridge is 
calling to her young with a soft low whistle j 
blackbirds and thrushes are darting in and out 
of the thick hedgerow, now and then uttering a 
short quick cry of alarm ; or, after a few notes of 
broken song, suddenly dashing down to the ground 
to seize on the hapless worm—which pays dearly 
for not going home till morning—and hurry back 
to their favourite bough. All at once, up start 
the whole covey of partridges with a loud whirring 
noise, not thoroughly frightened, but only to settle 
down ^ain among some tangled grass and bramble 
a hundred yards away. There are fourteen of 
them altogether ; most likely from the very nest 
which the keeper showed me a month or two 
ago just inside the fence of the next meadow; 
and a curious nest it was, in a snug corner under 
the bhelter of the hedge. ‘There!* said the 
keeper. ‘Not much like a nest, is it I’ I looked, 
and saw nothing but a roundish heap of tangled 
dry grass and leaves. This, however, he carefully 
lifted up, and underneath showed me a slight 
hollow scratched away in the earthy with a dozen 
or more of goodly eggs, snugly covered with grass. 
Both the old birds were away feeding, leaving 
their nursery for a short time so cleverly concealed 
that you might pass it a score of times without ft 
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easpicion of vliat lay bidden under the pile of 
■withered grass. 

But now, we are on the very brow of the hill,, 
and get a gKinpse of the whole horizon. For off 
the south, above the faint blue distance, runs 
a broad band of amber light; above it, a long 
smooth layer of dark gray cloud ; and above that 
a longer, keen shaft of delicate scajpreen, which 
runs away into the extreme east, anC is lost in a 
blaze of lemon, orange, and gold, amid a pile of 
dusky clouds, through which splinters of rosy 
light are stealing up over the broad expanse. In 
a few moments the sun himself ■will be fairly up, 
and hill and valley, mead, woodland, and stream 
will be crowned with touthes of fiery splendour 
to welcome the golden dawn. 

Turn aside by this winding path, and in two 
minutes we shall be in the deep shade of a grass ' 
road through the heart of the wood; with a thick 
growth of hazel, ash, spindle, and bramble on 
both sides of us, and here and there arching over¬ 
head. Here and there, too, among the thick 
underwood towers up a gnarled and twisted oak ; 
or a still nobler beech, round which a goodly 
space has been cleared ; for my lord, though mind- i 
ful of pheasants, has an eye to solid timber, and ' 
in the next mile you may count a hundred forest 
trees of royal dimensions. After the fresh breeze 
of the hillside, the air seems cold and danip; and 
the moss under your feet is so thick that not a 
footstep can be heard. Tiny shafts of sunlight 
are stealing in here and there among the green 
leaves; a robin is in full song on the topmost 
bough of a copper beech ; swarms of small birds, 
ffnehes, tits, and fly-catchers, are all awake, and 
busily in search of breakfast. Far away, there is 
a faint sound of lowing kine, and the still fainter 
clarion of chanticleer, just let loose with his 
clucking wives into the lonely farmyard. Every 
now and then we stumble over the furrow of 
fresh brown earth, where Master Mole has been 
busy hours ago; and still oftener the burrow of 
a rabbit, outside the entrance of u'hich Madam 
Bunny has carel^Iy left tufts of downy fur, of 
which some villainous stoat will not be slow to 
take advantage. And here, all at once in the 
green {«thway we come upon a strange and unex¬ 
pected find in the shape of a nut-brown Squirrel’s 
Tail tipped with white. How, whem'ii, and why 
it is there is a puzzle ; but there it is, as you may 
see and feel for yourself. Our woods fairly swarm 
vdth these nimble mischievous imps, and I have 
often seen four or five of them at high-jinks 
9- single beech-tree, pacing up the trunk, 
or flying from branch to branch with a mad haste 
, and daring fun that must be seen to be credited. 

• But our green road suddenly ends in the open 
woodl^d, where* half-a-dozen pathways branch 
' ■ AWay ^ every direction, and you may wander 

( for an hour before you find your way home. The 
m i» ^y out^by this time, and the swallows are 
•fchmnfeg JW^tl]^ across and across among clouds 
■d!f ffiwL and-specially round the old barn, on the 
^ocr si irhkb the keeper has nailed up a perfect 
q£ he oall» * varment: ’ sparrow-hawks, 
MVS, magpies, and, alas and alack, 


a splendid brown owl* with outspread wings— 
in terrorem for all poaching marauders that craw^ 
creep, and fly. And as good luck will have it, 
here comes the keeper himself, with brown leather 
gaiters half-way up his legs, a gun over his 
shoulder, and a grim sort of a smile on his 
ruddy sunburnt face as he secs us gazing at his 
museum. 

‘We were looking,’ said I, ‘at poor old Tu-whil^ 
Tu-whoo! and wondering how he came to get 
here among the robbers.’ 

‘lie?’ replies Gaiters. ‘Wliy, lie’s as big a 
rogue as any one of ’em. Just you look now at 
his beak ! Tell me that there bill weren’t a-mado 
to tear a bird’s breast to bits ? Sec J—all crooked, 
and sharp as a knife, .just like an eagle he be. It 
stands to reason as he must be up to mischief, 
llec’lar varment, I say, sir.’ 

After such a terrihlo indictment as this, it was 
useless to say a word in the priaonei‘’s defence; 
but, as for ‘standing to reason,’ Ihat was just 
where the sentence would not stand. If his name 
had been Corvus, the crow, the verdict would 
; have been unanimous; it would be hard to find 
a craftier or greedier assassin. Nothing alive 
comes amiss to him —from the tiny callow fledg¬ 
ling that has tumbled out of the thrush’s nest, 
to a partridge, or a dainty young rabbit, a yoimg 
pheasant straying Irom the coop, or a chicken in 
a lonely farmyard, down to a tiny mouse in the 
furrow—no small creature is safe i^ainst that 
terrible pointed beak. 

‘YouVe been down througb Blackwood, I see, 
gentlemen,’ says the ktieper. ‘I know’d that 
squir’ls tail in a jiffy. As I come home last 
night, fair, me and my hoy, I knocked that squir’l 
over up under the beech-tree; and when Sam 
went to pick him up, what does he do but nip 
his finger right into the hone ! The boy le^go ; 
and then, wlicn he catches him by the tail,^lest 
if it didn’t come right off! and away goes Jack 
up the tree like a shot. But I fahall mark him 
yet, some clay, the nasty varment! ’ 

‘Poor wretch,’ said I; ‘he’s marked enough 
already ; and must he counted a regular Guy | 
among hij^ friends and relations—without a tail, 
and his jacket riddled with small-shot* 

But we must say good-morning to Mr Gaiters, 
and stroll slowly back through the grass road, 
which by this time is fairly checkered with 
patches of bright euti and shade. There are not 
many flowers in this dainty nook; hut bees are 
out and busy among.the wild thyme, which some¬ 
how or other has found its way in from the 
hedge; and still busier among the snowy blo.-^som 
of ttie bramble, and the wild raspberry, which 
grows here in abundance. It is but six o’clock 
as we get back to the old dry sandy coach-road 
and stroll into the kitchen garden. Here, agaiz^ 
as you see, the whole place is alive with bizds, 
among which, in spite oi my love for them, I am 
bound to say there are many thieves, and chief 
among them all the impudent blackbird with hU 
glossy coat and yellow beak. As a good rough 
wild songster, he is pleasant cnou^ at early 
dawn, ^or at gray twilight in the hedgerow. 

* Nothing will convince a keepe.' that poor old S$nx 
fiammea (the Bam Owl) is not a deadly foe to all game. 
Tell him that the owl lives ^most entirely on mice—■ 
which eat the crops-—that he kills mice and beotleB by 
the hundred; his one answer is ‘varment.’ 
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But as a i>lun<lerer of gooseberries, currants, and ‘ Children ! No. There was a child born jast 

cherries, uis greediness is without bound, even after old Mrs Meyscy’s death, I believe; but it 
Avhen other food is abundant. In a single July died, and left the mother a poor wreck, her own 
morning a whole row of gooseberry bushes and miserable faded photograph. She was a nice little I 
our only cherry-tree {MordlWy too) were stripped girl enough, in tier smalt way, when she was hei^ 
bare by a couple of these sable rogues, in spite m town ; amusing and sprightly; but the Ba|4 
of all that could be done to warn them off. In has <lono for her, as slices done for tlie Bard, 
a similar fashion, two noble mountain-ash trees The fact is, this is a case of incompatibility of 
in front of the house were stripped bare of their disposition. You can’t stop three days at White- 
crimson glory in a few hours. The thrush is bad strand without feeling there’s a skeleton in the 
enough; but, hearken for one moment, and you liouse somewhere!’ 
will hear her in the very next pathway, beyond 

the raspberry bed. There is a favourite Hint- Tlie skeleton in the liousc, long carefully con- 
stone there, half-buried in the gravel, to which fined to its native cupboard, had indeed begun 
she always comes at this time, after hunting for to perambulate the Hall in open daylight during 
snails among the cabbages. The smaller ones she the brief period of llatberley’s visit. He reach^ 
swallows whole, shells and all; the big ones she the newly remodelled home Just in time to dress 
brings tip to this stone, against which she nimbly for dinner. When he descended to the ill-lighted 
dashes them, and soon make.s a hearty breakf^ust, «lrawing-room, five minutes late—Whitestrand 


as a pile of broken shells clearly proves. could boast no native gas-supply, ami candles ore 

Of the hlackbir<l one must say ; ‘Hie niger est, expensive—he gave his arm with a sense of solemn 
liunc tu Eomanc caveto.’ Keep liiin out of yout obligation to poor datk-clad AVinifred, Mi's Mas- 
fruit-garden—if you can ; and it is not easy, singer was indeed altered—sadly altered. Three 
But lot your thrushes sing ou in joyful peace, paiiilul losses in quick succession hud told upon 
Their song is worth many a score of raspberric's. that slender pale young wife- She showed her 
Net all your fruit-ti’oos ; and don’t grumble if a paleness in her deep black dress : colours suited 
few clioice bundles now and then disappear in Winifred : in mourning, she was hardly even 
spite of all netting® and of all gaidcncrs’ hoys pretty. Tlie little ‘arrangement in pink and 
employed as scarecrows—perhaps because of tliese white’ had faded almost into white alone: the 
latter ]dagues. Never make w.ir *m the finches— piiikness had pi'oved a llecting pigment: she W'as 
chaf, green, or gold ; nor against tlie merry tit- not W’arranted fast colours. But Hatherley did 
mouses big or little. Against every dozen morsels liis best with innate gallantry not to notice the 
ot ripe fruit or green young slioots which they change. Fresh from town, ci'ammed with the 
carry ofi, must he set millions of the garden and List good things of tlie Cbeyno How and Mrs 
flower-beds’ worst plagues—slugs, worms, cater- Boiiverio Barton’s AYednesday evenings, he tried 
pillars, injects, grub®, and the eggs of a niyria<l har<l with conscientious efforts to keep the con- 
of other jients, which, howevei* lovely under the veraatiqn from flagging visibly. At first he suc- 
lens of a imcroscojie, are simjdy delcstable any- cceded with creditable skill; and Hugh, looking 
where else but in a bird’s mouth. across at his wdfe with a curious smile, said in a 

Whether the owner of a country' garden shoots tone of genuine pleasure : ‘IIow delightful it is, 
sparrows or not, seiuns to be a mutter of little after all, AA’^innie, to get a hold of somebody, direct 
consequence ; they increase and multiply at such from the real live world of London, in the midst 
a prolific rate, that, whether destroyed wholesale of our fossilised antediluvian AVhitestrajid society 1 
or simply let uloiie, tlieir number seems un- —I declfire, Hatlierley, it does one’s heart good, 
changed. like champagne, to listen to you. A breath of 

____ Bohemia blows across Suffolk the moment you 

arrive. Poor drowsy, somnolent, petrified Suffolk I 
THISMORTALOOIL. “ ^^lilly Suffolk,” even the aborigines themselves 

call it. It’s catching, too. 1’m almost beginning 
By Gkant Allen. Acxnon of ‘In All'Shades.' Era to full asleep myself, by force of example.’ 

CHAPTKtt XXX.—THE BAUD IN HARNEBB. , Winifrorl fired np in defence of 

her native county. ‘I’m sure, Hugh,’ sho said 
‘I NEVER felt more astonished in my life,’ with some asperity, ‘I don’t know why you’re 
Hathcrlev remarked one dav some weeks later always tryiim to run down Suffolk! If you 


could boast no native gas-supply, ami candles are 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

By Gkant Allen, Aurnon of ‘ In All'Shades,* eto 
CHAPTER XXX.—THE BAUD IN HARNESS. 


Hatherley remarked one day some weeks later always tryii^ to run down Suffolk! If you 

to a chosen circle at the Cheyne Eoiv Cluh, 3"’" should Iiave avoided the 

‘than I felt on the very first morning of my ''''ouW have earned your r^^ted 

wi . 1 m 11 i. . 1 • j • i.'^ presence elsewhere. Suliolk never invited you 

visit to Whitestrand Talk about being driven by ^^jf^ages. You came Ld 

a indeed. Why, that frail little woman s settled here of your own free wilL And who 

got the Bard in harness, as right and as tight could be nicer or more cultivated, if it comes 

as if he were a respectable cheesemonger. It’s to that, than some of our Suffolk aborigines, as 
too surprising. The Bard’s done for. His life you call them? Dear old Mrs Walpole at the 
is finished. There the Man stops. The Husband vicarage, for example.’ 

and Fatlier may drag out a wretched domestic balanced an olive on the end of his 

existence yet for another twenty years. But the , .‘A“ “swer^ 

Sirl has „{ tlie siege of Troy, or, to bo more pre’dkly 
extuignished him. accurate, the year 1850.—My dear Hatherley, 

Are there any children, then?’ one of the when you conic down, I feel like a man wno 
chosen circle put in casually, has breathed fresh air on mine high mountain— 
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•stimulated and invigorated. You palpitate with 
actuality. Down here, we stagnate in the seven¬ 
teenth century.* 

Winifred bit her lip with vexation, but said 
nothing. It was evident the subject was an 
Y.*apleasant one to her. But site at least would 
not trot out the skeleton. 

Next morning Hugh showed Hatherlcy round 
the Whitestrana estate. Hatlicrley himself was 
not, to say the truth, in the best of humours. 
Mrs Massinger was dull and not wliat she used 
to be: she obviously resented his bright London 
gossip, as throwing into stronger and clearer 
relief the innate stupidity of her nucestral Suffolk. 
The breakfast was bad; the coffee sloppy ; and 
the dishes suggested too obvious reminiscences of 
the jointe and entr<jes at last night’s dinner. 
Clearly, the Massingers were struggling hard to 
keep up appearances on an insufficient income, 
iiiey were stretching their means much too thin. 
The Morris drawing-room was all very well in 
its way, of course ; but tulip-pattern curtains and 
De Moigan pottery don’t c^uite make up for a 
r&Jtavff^ of kblneys. Hatherlcy -was an epicure, 
like most club-bred men, and his converse for 
the day took a colour from the breakfast table 
for good or for evil. So ho started out that 
monnng iu a dormant ill-humour, prepared to 
tease and ‘draw’ Massinger, who ha<l had the 
bad taste to ilesert Bohemia for dull respectability 
and ill-paid Squiredom iu the wiMs of Suffolk. 

Hugh showed him first the region of the sand¬ 
hills. The sandhills were a decent bit to begin 
with. ‘uEoliau sandal’ Hatherlcy murmured 
contemplatively as Hugh mentioned the name. 
‘ How very pretty 1 How very poetical I You 
con hardly regret it yourself, Massinger, this 
overwhelming of your salt marehes by the shift¬ 
ing sands, when you rellcct at leisure it was 
peally done by anything with so sweet au epithet 
as -Bolian.’ 

‘ 1 thought so once,’ LTiigh .answered dryly, 
with obvious distaste, ‘ when it was the property 
of my late respected father-in-law. But circum¬ 
stances alter cases, you know, as somebody once 
remarked with luminous platitude; and since 1 
came into the estate myself, to tell you the truth, 
I can’t forgive the beastly sands, even though they 
happen to be called ..Eolian.’ 

Iney walked along lu silence for a while, each 
absorbed in bis own thoughts—Hatherlcy rumi¬ 
nating upon this melancholy spectacle of a degen¬ 
erate son of dear old Cheyne Bow gone wron« 
for ever: Massinger reflecting in his own mind 
upon the closer insight into the fa<^ts of life which 
property, with its cares and responsibilities, "ives 
one—when he suddenly halted with a short sliaip 
whistle at a turn of the path. *Whcwi’ ho cried; 
‘why, what the dickens is this? The poplar’s 
disappeared—at least, its place, I menu.’ 

‘ Ah, yes! Mrs Massinger told me all about that 
unlucky poplar when you were gone last night,* 
Hatherley answered cheerfully. ‘The only good 
object in the view, sbe said—and I can easily 
believe her, to judge by the remainder. It got 
struck by lightning one stormy night, and dis¬ 
appeared then and there Entirely 1 ’ 

‘Tbisisstrange—very strange!’ Hugh went on 
fo ’bi^lf, never heeding the babbling inteimp- 
tion,'^^The sand’s clearly collected on this side 
«f a distinct hummock here, like 


I the ones at Grimes’s.—I wonder what on earth 
I these waves and mounds of sand can mean?—The 
' wind's not going to attack this side of the river; 
too, is it?’ 

‘Ah, Sqiioire,’ a man at work in the field put 
in, coming up to join them, and leaning upon nis 
pitchfork—‘ ah’m glad yo’ve come to see it your¬ 
self, naow. That’s jest what it be. The sand’s 
A-driftin’. Ah said to Tom, the night the thun¬ 
derbolt took th’ owd poplar—ah said : “Tom,” 
says ah, “tliat there jioplar were the only bar 
as stoppeil the river an’ the sand from shifting. 
It’s shifted all along till it’s reached the poplar j 
an’ naow it ’ll shift an’ shift an’ shift till it gets to 
Lowestoft or mayhap to Norwich.”—An’if yo’U 
look, Squoire, yo’ll see for yourself—the river’s 
acshally runnin’ zackly where the tree had used 
to stanil; an* the sand’s a-driftin’ nu’ a-diiftin’, 
same as it allays drift down yonner at Grimes’s. 
An’ it’s my belief it’ll never stop till it’s 
swallowed up the Hall and the whole o’ White- 
strand.’ 

Hugh Massinger gazed in silence at the spot 
where the Whiteotrand poplar had once stood 
with an utter feeling of sinking helplessness 
taking pos-session at once of his heart an«l bosom. 
A single glance told him beyond doubt the man 
was right. The poplar had stood as the one frail 
barrier to the winds an<l waves of the German 
Ocean. He had burnt it down, by wile and gtiile, 
of deliberate intent, that niglit of the thunder¬ 
storm, to get rid of the single mute witness to 
Elsie’s suicide. And now, his Nemesis had worked 
itself out The sea was advancing, inch by inch, 
with irresistible march, against doomed White- 
strand. 

Inch by inch! Nay, yard by yard. Gazing 
across to the opposite bank, and roughly measur¬ 
ing the distance with his eye, Hugh saw the river 
had been diverted nortlnvurd many feet since he 
la.st visited the site of the poplar. He always 
avoided that hateful spot: the very interval that 
had elap9c<l since his last visit enabled him all the 
better to gauge ut sight the distance the river had 
advanced meanwhile in its silent invasion. 

* I must get an engineer to come down and see 
to this,’ he said shortly. ‘We must put up a 
breakwater ourselves, I suppose, since a supine 
administration refuses to help us.—I wonder 
who’s the proper man to go to for breakwaters? 
I’d wire to town to-night, if I know whom to 
wire to, and clicck the thing before it runs any 
farther.’ 

‘What’s that Swinburne says?’ Hatherley 
asked musingly. ‘ I forget the exact run of the 
pa^cular lines, but they occur somewhere in the 
llyrnn to Proserpine: 

Will yc bri<Ue tho deep sea with reins ? will ye chastea 
the high sea with rods ? 

Will ye take her to chain her with chains who is 
older than all, ye gods ? 

I don’t expect, my dear boy, your engineer will do 
much for you. Man’s but a pigmy before these 
natural powers. A breakwater ’a helpless against 
tlie ceaseless dashing of the eternal sea.’ 

Hugji Massinger almost lost his temper—espe¬ 
cially when he reflected with bitter self-abasement 
that those were the very lines he had quoted t<» 
Elsie—iu his foolish pre-territorial days—about 
, Mr Meyscy’s sensible proposals for obtaining an 
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injunction against the German Ocean. ‘Eternal 
sea! Etern^ fiddlesticks!’ lie answered testily. 
‘It’s all very well for you to talk; but it’s a 
matter of life and death to me.—^WeVc got 
to build a breakwater, that’s what it comes to. 
And a breakwater’ll run into a pot of money.* 

‘ Pity tiie old tree ever got oiunt down, any¬ 
how, to b<^in with,’ Hutlierley muriiuired low, 
endeavouring, now he had lairly drawn liis 
man, to assume a sympathetic expression of 
countenance. 

They walked back slowly to the Hall in silenc(^, 
passing through the village out of pure habit. 
Hugh was evidently very much put out Hather- 
ley considered him even rude and beaiisli. A 
man should restrain himself befoic the faces of 
his guests. At the door, Hutlierley strolled off 
round the garden walks and lit a cigar. Hugh 
went up to his own dressing-room. 

The rest Hatherley never knew; he only knew 
that at dinner tliat night Mrs Massingers eyes 
were red and sore with crying. For when Hugh 
reached his own room—that pretty little dressing- 
room with the pomegranate wall-paper and the 
pale blue Lahoi’e hangings—bo found Winifred 
liddling at liis private des-k, a new tall black- 
walnut (lo'k with endless drnwei's and niches and 
pigeon-holes. A sudden something rose in his 
throat as he saw her fumbling at the doors of 
the cabinet. Where had she found that carefully 
guardeil key —Aha, be knew ! That fellow 
Hatherley I—Hatherley had taken a cigar from 
his case as they went out for their stroll together 
that luckless morning; and instead of returning 
the <-aso to its owner, ha<l laid it down in his 
cureless way on the study table. He always 
kept the key concealed in the case,—Winifred 
must accidentally have found it, and tried to 
worm out lier liusbiuid’s secrets.—He hated such 
meanness in other people. How much, he won¬ 
dered, hud she found out now niter all for her 
trouble? 

Ah! 

They both cried out in one voice together ; for 
Winifred had opened a pigeon-hole box with 
the special key, and was looking intently witli 
rigid eyes at—a small gold watch and a bundle 
of letters. 

With a wild dart forward, Hugh tore them 
from her grasp and crunched them in his hand ; 
but not before Winifred hail seen two things: 
first, that the watch was a counterpart of her 
own—the very watch Hugh ha<l guen to Elsie 
Ohalloner; second, that tlie letters were in 
a familiar hand — no other hand than Elsie 
Chal loner’s. 

She fronted him long with a pale cold face. 
Hugh took the watch and letters before her 
very eyes, and locked them up again in their 
pigeon-hole, angrily. ‘So this is how you play 
the spy upon me! ’ he cried at last with supreme 
contempt in his voice and manner. 

But Winifred simply answered nothing. Sbe 
burst into a fierce wild flood of tears. ‘I knew 
it I’ she moaned in an agonv of slighted aflec- 
tion. ‘ I knew it! I knew it' ’ ^ 

So, after all, iij spite ot her flight and her 
preteuded coolness, Elsie was corresponding still 
with her husband! Cruel, cruel Elsie! Yet 
why had she given him back his watcli again? 
That was more than Winifred could ever explain 


in her simple philosophy. She could only cry 
and cry her eyes out. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—COMINa ROUND. • 

gm 

Wbeu Warren Eelf steered back his barque to 
San Ilemo and Elsie that next autumn, he had 
not yet exactly been * boomed,’ os Edie had pre¬ 
dicted ; but his aiti.^tic or ^ther his business 
prospects had improved considerably through 
tlie intervening summer. Hatherley’s persistent 
friendly notices of his work in the Charing Cros$ 
Rei'in(\ and Mitebison’s constant flow of rhap¬ 
sodies about bis ‘charming morhi(lex:a* in West- 
end drawing-rooms, had bt'giin to bring his sea- 
pieces at last more prominently into notice. The 
skipper oi the M^u^Tartle had gone up one. It 
was the mode to speak of him now in artistic 
coteries,'Tio longer as n melancholy instance of 
well-meaning failuiv, but as a young man of 
rising though misunderstood talent. His know¬ 
ledge ol ‘\'alue&’ was allowed to be profound 
To be sure, he didn’t yet sell ; but it was under¬ 
stood in astute buying circles that people who 
could pick up an early Kelt dirt cheap and were 
prepared to hang on long enougli to their purchase, 
w(mld be sure in the cud to see tlie colour of 
their money. 

That, winter at Sau Bemo was the happiest 
Warren had yet passed there; for he began to 
perceive that Elsie u’as relenting. In a timid, 
tremulous, sbainefaccd, unacknowledged sort of 
way, she was learning little by little to love 
him. She would not <-oiifess it at first, even to 
herself. Elsie was too mncli of a woman to 
admit in the intimacy ot her own heart, far less 
in the ear of any outside confidante, that having 
once loved Hugh she could now veer round and 
love ^^’’a^ren. Tlje sense of personal consistency 
runs deep iu women. They can’t bear to turn 
their backs upon their dead selves, even though 
it be iu order to rise to higher and ever higher 
planes of affection and devotioiL Still, in spite 
of everything, lillsie Clmlloncr grew by degrees 
dimly aware that sbe did actually Jove the 
quiet young marine painter. She had a hard 
struggle with hcrsclt, to be sure, before she 
could <j[uite recognise the fact; but she recog¬ 
nised it at last, and iu her own heart fi'ankly 
admitted it. Wairen was not indeed externally 
brilliant and vivid, like Hugh; he didn’t sparkle 
with epigram and repartee. But while Hugh 
scintillated, Wai-reu Keif’s nature burned rather 
with a I'lear an<l steady flame. It was easy 
enough for anybody to admire Hugh; his sti'ong 
points glittered in the eye of* day: only those 
who dip a little below the surface ever reached 
the pnifounder dcptlis of good mid beauty that 
lav hid in such a mind as Warren’s. Yet Elsie 
felt in her own soul it >va8 a truer thing after all 
to love Warren than to love Hugh; a greater 
triumph to have won Warren’s deep and earnest 
regard tlmrr to liave impressed Hugh’s fancy once 
with a selfish pa.ssion. She felt all tiiat; but 
being a woman, of course she never acknowledged 
it. She went on fighting hard against her own 
heart, on behalf of the old dead w«irse love, and 
to the detriment of the new and living better 
one; and all the while she pretended to heiwlf 
she was thereby displaying hep profound affection 
and her noble consistency. She must never marry 
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'Warren, whom she truly loved, and wlio truly- 
loved her, for the «ake of that Hugh who had 
never loved her, and whom she herself could 
never have loved had she only known him as he 
ll^ally was in all his mean and selfish inner 
tmturc. That may be foolish, but it’s intensely 
womanly. We must take women as they ore. 
They were made so at fii’&t, and all our philosophy 
will never mend it. 

She couldn’t endure that any one should ima¬ 
gine she had forgotten her love and her sorrow 
tor Hugln She couldn’t endure, alter her experi¬ 
ence with Hugh, that any man should take her, 
thus helpless and penniless. If she’d been an 
heiress like Winifitsd, now, things might perhaps 
have been a little dilTercnt; but to burden his 
struggling life still further, when she knew how 
little his art brought him, and how much he 
longed to earn an income for his mother and Edic 
to retire upon— that she couldn’t boar to face for a 
moment She would dismiss the subject; she 
would make him feel she could never be his; 
it was only tantalising poor kind-hearted Warren 
to keep him dangling about any longer. 

* Elsie,’ he said to her one <lay on the hills, as 
they sti'oUed togetlicr, by olive and pinewood, 
among the asphodels and anemones, * I had 
another letter from London this morning. The 
market’s looking up. Benson has sold the “ Bade 
de Villefranche.’” 

* 1 ’in so glad, WjUTcn,’ Elsie answered warmly. 

* It’s a sweet picture—one of your loveliest l)id 
you get a good price for it I’ 

* I? orty gumcos. That’s not so bad as prices go. 
So I’m going to buy EJie that new dinner dress ; 
you and I were talking about I know you won’t' 
mind running over to Mentone and choosing some 
nice stuff at the draper’s there for me. Things 
^ looking up. There’s no doubt I’m rising 
in the English market My cun’cnt quotations 
im|>rove daily. Benson says he sold that bit to 
a lieh American. Americans, if you can once 
manage to catch them, ore capital customers— 
“patrons,” I suppose, one ought to say; but I 
decline to be patronised by a rich Ameiican. 1 
think “customer,” after all, a much truer and 
sincercr word—ten thoiisaiid tunes as manly and 
independent’ 

* feo I think too. I hate Patronage. It savours 
of flunkeydom; betrays the toadyism of fashion¬ 
able —the “ Portrait-of-a-Gcutleinan ” style of 
painting.—^Biit oli, WaiTen, I ’ju so sorry the Rude’s 
to be trauspoiied to America. It’s such a graceful, 
delicate, dainty little picture. I quite loved it. 
To me that seems the most teiTible part of all on 
artist’s trials and troubles. After you’ve learned 
to know and to love it tenderly—aftei* it’s become 
to you something like your own child—an off- 
spring of your inmost and deepest nature—you 
sell it away for prompt cash to a rich American, 
who ’ll hang it up in liis brand-new drawing-room 
at St liouis or Chicago between two horrid daubs 
by fashionable London or Paris painters, and 
who’ll say to his friends with a smile after 
^nner: “ Yea, that’s a pretty little thing enough 
In its w*^, that tiny ^oa-piece thei'e. I gave forty 
Ruia«M in’ Ungland for that; it’s by Relf of 
LonJ«tt.wBut observe this splendid ‘Cleopatra’ 
over j^ust above the sideboard: she’s u real 
SiO-iAQilt>^^l‘~>tortur^ dtself will not induce the 
jmssent Ihromcler to name the paiticular painter 


of fashionable nudities whom Elsie thus pilloried 
©n the scaffold of her high disdain—" I paid for 
that, sir, a cool twenty thousand dollars !”* 
Warren smiled a smile of thrilling pleasure, and 
investigated his hoots with shy timidity. Such 
sympathy from her outweighed a round dozen 
of American purchasers. ‘Thank you, Elsie,’ he 
said simply. ‘’That’s quite true. I’ve felt it 
myself.—But still, in the end, all good work, if 
it’s really good, will appeal somehow, at some 
time, to somebody, somewJicre. I confess I often 
envy uuthow in that Tlieir finished work is 
impressed upon a thousand copies, and scattered 
broadcast over all the world. Sooner or later it ’& 
pretty sure to meet the eyes of most among those 
who are capable of appreciating it—But a T)aint- 
ing is a much more monopolist product If the 
wrong man happens at first to buy it and to carry 
it into the wholly wrong society, the painter may 
feel for the moment his work is lost, and his time 
thrown away, so fjir as any direct appreciation or 
loving sympathy with his idea is concerned.— 
Still, Elsie, it gets its rewiu’d in due time. AVhen 
we ’re all dead and gone, some soul will look upon 
the picture and be glad. And it s a great thing 
to have sold tlie Bade, anyway, because of the 
dear old Mater and Edie.—I’m able to do a great 
deal more for them now ; 1 hope I shall soon be 
in a position to keep them comt'ortjibly.—And do 
you know, sonieliow, those last few years—I'm 
ashamed to say it, but it s the fact none the less— 
I’ve begun to L'cl a soi't of nascent desire to be 
succehslul, Elsie.’ 

Elsie dropped her \oice a tone lower. ‘I'm 
sorry for that, Warren,’ slu* ansuerod shyiy. 

‘ Why so V 

Elsie dissimulated. ‘Because one of the things 
I most admii-ed about you when I fii'st knew you 
was your stunly <lesirc to do good work for its 
own sake, and to leave success to take care of 
itself in the dim background.’ 

‘But, Elsie, I’ve many more reasons now to 
wish for success.—You know why —I’ve never told 
you, but 1 begin to hope—I’ve ventured to hope 
the last few months—I know it’s presumptuous 
of me, but still I hope—that when I can earn 

enough to make a wife happy ’- 

Elsie fitoppetl dead short at once on the narrow 
path that wound in and out among the clamber¬ 
ing pine-woods, and fronting him full, with her 
parasol planted firmly on the ground, cut him off 
in a desperately resolute tone: ‘Warren, if I 
wouldn’t marry you unsuccessful, you may be 
quite sure success at anyrate would never, never 
induce me to marry you.’ 

It was the first time in all her life she had said 
a single word about marriage before him, and 
Warren llierofore at once accepted it, pai-aflo-xi- 
cally but rightly, as a good omen. ‘ Then you 
love me, Elsie 1’ lie cried, all ti'cmbling. , 

Elsie’s heart fluttered with painful tremors. 

‘ Don’t ask mo, Wai’ren!’ she murmured, thrill¬ 
ing. ‘ Don’t make me say so.—Don’t worm it 
out of me 1—^Dear Warren, you know I like you 
dearly. I feci and have always felt towards you 
like agister. After all I’ve suffered, don’t tor¬ 
ture me more.—I can never, never, never marry 
you!’ 

‘ But you do love me, Elsie?* 

Elsie’s eyes fell irresolute to the ground. It 
was a hard fight between love and pride. But 
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Warren’s pleading face conquered in tlie end. * I 
do love you, Warren,’ she answered simply. 

‘Then I don’t mind the rest,’ Warren cried 
with a joyous hurst, seizing her hand in his. ‘ If 
you love me, Elsie, I can wait for ever. Success 
or no success, marriage or no marriage, I can 
wait for ever. I only wanf to know you love 
me.’ 

‘ You will have to wait for ever,’ Elsie answered 
low. ‘ You have made me say tlxe word, and in 
spite of myself I have said it. I love you, Warren, 
but I can never, never marry yon !’ 

‘And I say,’ Edio Relf remarked with much 
incisiveness, when Elsie told her bit by bit the 
whole story that same evening at the Villa Kossa, 
‘tliot you treated him very shabbily indeed, and 
tliat Warren’s a great deal too good and kind 
and sweet to you. Some girls don’t know when 
they ’re well off. Warren ’a a bnck—that’s what 
I call him ’ 

* Tliat’s what 1 call him too,’ Elsie answered, 
half tearful. ‘At least I would, if brick was a 
word I ever applied to anybody anywhere. But 
still—I can never marry him !’ 

‘ Thank goodness,’ Edie said, with a jerk of 
her head, ‘ I wasn’t horn romantic and hysterical. 
Whenever any nice good fellow that 1 can really 
like hwims into my ken and asks to marry 
him—which unfortunately none of the nice good 
fellows of my acquaintance show the slightest 
inclination at present to do - I shall answer him 
promptly, like a bird -AHhur, or Thonias, or 
(iiiy, or Walter, or lleginald, or whatever else | 
his nice good name may happen to be—Mr 
Hathcrley’s is Arthur—and proceed at once to 
make him liappy for ever. But some people seem 
to prefer tanhilising them. For my own part, my 
dear, I’ve a distinct preference for making men 
happy whenever possible. 1 was born to make a 
good man happy, and 1 ’d make him happy with 
the greatest pleasure in life, if only the good man 
would recognise my abilities for the production of 
happiness, and give me the desired opportunity 
for translating my benevolent wishes towards him 
into actual practice. But good men are painfully 
scarce nowadays, lliey don’t swarm. They retire 
bashfully, very few of tlicni seem to float by 
accident in their gay shallops towurcls the port of 
San Ilcmo.’ 


SCOTCH BANKING AS A BHOFESSION. 

OFFICIALS. 

The ordinary definition of an official, as under¬ 
stood by the banks, is an officer who is authorised 
to sign official documents on behalf of the bank 
with which he is connected. Before entering into 
the official domain, it may be proper to state that 
there is a sort of intermediate class who occupy 
a position midway between clerks and officials. 
These are the Inspectors. When an inspecting 
bank officer is on his rounds overhauling branch- 
work, he is an official representing his bank ; but 
when he returns to the head office, his rfile of 
representative ceases, and he then partokes more 
of the character* of a clerk. There is no depart¬ 
ment of the bank more important than this audit 
or inspecting department^ which takes account 
of the whole personnel and mat&iel of every 


branch of the bank. Nothing is out of ite pur¬ 
view, and it secs that the policy of the bank 
is given effect to; for it is policy, os Lord 
Beaconsfidd once observed, that shapes expendi¬ 
ture. The inspecting officers are the corps 
of the bank’s staff; and no better field for trow¬ 
ing bankers can ha found than in that depart¬ 
ment A single statement will suffice to show 
this. Witbiu the past twenty years no fewer 
than five managers of Scotch and English banks 
have been fuinis.hed by the inspecting officers 
of one bank alone, irrespective of the agencies 
and other posts which have been supplied from 
the same source. This will give some idea of 
th(* value of an inspector’s experience in fitting 
and qualifying him for filling the higher posts c3 
the bank. 

Coming now to the subject of officials, it will 
give some idea of the number engaged in Scotch 
banks if we state that at present there are nine 
hundred and sixty-four ofiicca connected with 
these banks, including their London offices. This 
number implies a corresponding number of agents, 
the title ‘manager’ being usually confined to 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London offices, or to 
places where the title has been acquired through 
the absorption of another and a smaller bank. 
The next numerous class of officials are the 
accountants, wdiu rank as a rulc’ncxt to the agent, 
and, like him, subscribe documents on behalf of 
the bank. Then follow the officials at the largo 
branches, and the head-oflicc official staff, of whom 
the General Manager is the head. 

As the branch Accountants form the lowest 
gratlc in the official oi^anisation, we shall first 
5>peak of them. Their function is that of taking 
cure o| the book-keeping at the branch and seeing 
that all the entries are correctly made. In addi¬ 
tion, they arc held responsible for the accuracy of 
the branch returns, wdiicli are designed to ke^ a 
branch cn rapport with its head office. The 
accountant has also charge of the pass-books, 
which record the dealings of a bank with its 
customers. When any mistake in the books 
arises, it is his duty to find it out and rectify 
it One of the bunks has adopted the system of 
having accountants at its various offices; while 
the other banks have but a handful in the entire 
establishment The number of these officials 
might bo computed at under two hundred in 
Ml. 

Advancing to a higher grade, we shall now deal 
with tli<* most numerous class—the Agente—by 
defining their duties. These are necessarily deter¬ 
mined by the deiuaiids of tlie district in which 
their office is situated; for the places range 
from a population of seven liundred and seventy- 
one—where, it may be mentioned, there are two 
bank offices—to cities of the magnitude of Glasgow 
and London. The variety is not only as to 
the extent of a district, but also as to ite pro¬ 
ductive powers and commercial and agricultural 
value. 

It is always an object of ambition with a 
bank clerk to become an agent, no matter how 
small the place. Bank agents have, however, 
no sinecure in the matter of responsibility, 
os they are held liable for a certain proportion 
of the losses which they make on advances, this 
obligation being defined in the bond which each 
signs as agent. These* losses ore s o i ytil t]^ 
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exacted from agents; but everything depends 
on the attendant circumstances and the view 
which is taken by the management of the case. 
The liability therefor is held in Urrorem over 
them. If an agent persists in extending accom- 
Wdation to his customers contrary to the bank’s 
egress instructions, he would be a likely 6ub> 
ject for coming within the scope of this rule. 

Agents, from their position, have much public 
trust reposed in them. This leads to their being 
frequently consulted on matters of business un¬ 
connected M'ith the bank, such os investments and 
the like. Some agents have gi\eu advice on such 
topics, telling what investments should be culti¬ 
vated, the result being that money has often 
been lost, particularly in new concerns which' 
have come to grief. It is dattcring to have 
one’s opinion asked and to be regarded as an 
authority, but experience deinoiistrutes the danger 
of giving advice in money matters, on the issue 
pf which so much depends, and over which so 
much proverbial uncertainty hangs. It is more 
prudent to give information only of facts within 
one’s knowledge, and allow the questioner to judge 
what coarse should thereafter be followed. 

The qualities demanded of an agent arc caution, 
shrewdness, honesty, tact, aud attention to dut}'. 
Brilliaut cleverness is not needed ; only a cer¬ 
tain amount of knowledge in dealing with figures 
and with men. An old Highlondmau, who w'as 
alike prevent of a town and agent for a bank, 
was noted for his pawky tact in disposing of 
needy jipplicants for the bank's money. One 
day a worthy, in whose company he liad passed 
some convivial houm the niglit preceding, called 
on him and presented for discount a bill for 
a small amount, on the strength of the previous 
evening’s conviviality. The pawky Celt coolly 
regarded the document, and handed it back with 
the words: * I canna do’t, Charles.—How’s your 
father?’ On another occasion, the provost had a 
bill handed to him by an equally impecunious 
narty. Taking the instrument of debt in his 
nonds, he observed that it was dated a month 
hack, this date being intended to convey the idea 
that the bill had been kept a whole month with¬ 
out the holder’s being necessitated to turn it into 
cosh. Turning to the intending discounter, he 
said : ‘ The ink’s no dry, man, and ’— foo! (blow¬ 
ing the bill away)—‘it’s a’ wind thegithcr.* A 
wind-bill means a bill fur >vhich no value has 
been given. 

These illustrations serve to show how prompt 
an agent should be to say no. He must also 
learn to say it agreeably, for the manner in 
which a refusal is given goes a long way towards 
mitigating its severity and breaking its force. He 
is a real banking diplomatist who can succeed 
in this. 

Agents have to report to their head office on 
the standing and sunicieucy of obligonts to the 
bank, and g^at firmness is frequently required 
in. dealing with unsecured or doubtful advances. 


!lott to each must be inffultesimal so far as these 
^dividualsMos^ are concerned, ^me also hold 
9% to be SO aiu to rob a corporation; and it 
imdoobted^ adds to the difficulties of an agent 
when ^he jias to deal with poisons who have not 


the moral perception to see that even a corpora¬ 
tion should have the sums it lends refunded to 
it 

In the appointment of agents, a bank has regard 
to the wants of each district A local residenter 
often obtains a new agency where there is no 
eufiicieutly established business, or where a bank 
must work up from a connection that can only be 
formed by one who knows the district thoroughly. 
Hence we see bank agencies filled occasionally by 
lawyers and factors, or other equally influential 
members of society who ore possessed of interest 
which they can exert in favour of the bank. It 
is reckoned that between one-third and one-fourth 
of the agencies in the banks filled by agents 
drawn from the non-banking classes, of whom 
lawyers form by far the greatest park These 
agencies, which require so much fostering local 
core, are mainly of the smaller oi'der, for untrained 
bankers could not well carry on the business of 
the larger branches. 

As regards the remuneration of agents, it has 
been the practice in many cases to allow a com¬ 
mission on the increase in the percentage of 
deposits over a certain amount, in addition to a 
fixed salary. This is intended to act as an incen¬ 
tive to the ingathering of deposits, and with a 
view to quicken the agent’s ])er8onal zeal for the 
welfare of the bank. At some brandies, payment 
is made in a fixed salary alone. Agents are 
allowed house accommodation with minor allow¬ 
ances as may be agreed on, and they have to 
furnish a guarantee of several thousands for their 
intromissions. 

Promotion from one agency to another* depends 
on the success which attends an agent in his 
branch management Some agencies are more 
easily managed than others, from their being 
reservoirs for deposits rather than outlets for 
loans; but os to this much dcpcmls on the dis¬ 
trict The advances, too, aie in some places 
normal and safe in character, while in others they 
are precarious from the nature of things. For 
example, the weather is so uncertain, that the 
agricultural and fishing industries cannot work so 
steadily as those which move under less precari¬ 
ous conditions. Foreign prices intervene too; 
and being factors in the c.ase, affect adversely, as 
a rule, home interests. There have been cases, 
happily not common, in which bankers have had 
to confront forgeries. These occur sometimes 
when strong pleasure is put on obligants to find 
security for their advances. 

There are agents who have been taken into the 
service owing to the business ability they have 
displayed in other lines of life. Aii agent, again, 
who possesses what is termed a go(^ manner, 
and who has a pleasing way with ladies, may 
obtain promotion for these reasons, bein^ thus 
well adapted for the management of a large deposit 
business. Qlancin^ at two l^e agents, or mana¬ 
gers as they are called—one in London, the other 
in Glasgow—we shall find them safeguarding in¬ 
terests represented by several millions of pounds; 
in fact, between them the greater part of the 
bank’s disposable means. These branen managers 
enjoy ati^le discretion in the conduct of the 
bank’s business, tempered by careful supervision. 
Each sways what is practically an imyerinm in 
impmo. What tests the discernment and power 
of decision of agents and managers is the demaa(U 
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taado on them at short notice for temporary unse- recommending changes and nominating subordi- 
cured advances. Although these requests are made nates for the different vacancies that arise from 
by men reputed to be wealthy, yet circumstances time to time at the branches Reports on obU- 
so change, that it is always a matter of risk to give gants also reach him ; and the history of all loans 
such advances, which are, moreover, against rule, aud borrowers’ circumstances are carefully laid 
Tet to every rule there are exceptions, and so a aside in his pigeon*holes. It is he who sets th«< 
banker must run some risk or lose his customer, machinery at work for overtaking the inspection 
Or his clients may be solvent, but may become of the head office and branches, the work of which 
involved in losses through the bills they have is done with much mure celerity now than in 
drawn on other people not being met, and thus the olden times, when a week or ten days were 
be compelled, to suspend payment. Although a devoted to the inspection of a single small branch, 
bank is supposed to exact security for the loans So thoi-ough wiis the inspection, fliat an inspector 
it makes, it reckons with loss, and takes it into was once, it is said, cmlod back *to count the 
account in all its calculations, os it has not yet wafers! ’ In-spections arc meant to descend now 
reached the standard of an exact science. on branches like bolts from the blue, or like an 

We shall now consider the various offices con- eagle’s sudden swoop, and they are thus moi% 
nected with the body who constitute the official numerous than formerly. 

staff of a bank’s Head Office. First, the Account- The Secretary of a bank ranks in dignity next 
ant ' His duties arc to supervise the work of the to the manager. His duties are varied, and one 
staff in his department, and to bo responsible for of them is to act occasionally in room of the. 
the book-keeping of the bank as expressed in the manager during the absence of the latter. He 
branch bank returns and the books of the head carries on that part of the bank’s correspondence 
office. He prepares the statement of the assets which is of special value, and is other than 
and liabilities, and performs the leat called strik- routine. It was once stated in a civil case by a 
ing profits. In former days, the accountant, or secretary that his duty was to submit to his 
aecomptant us he was then designated, held office Directors applications for advances, and that he 
next to the manager of the bank ; but the score- only placed before them those W’hich had any 
tary gradually dislodged him from his post, ami chance of being granted. He attends all meet- 
tlius their relative positions have been revei'scd. ings of the Hoard of Directors, prepares the 
The office of accountant is a very onerous one, for minutes recording the business done, and aids 
the accuracy of all the books an^ of the stalf over the Directors generally in their.delibcrations. 
w'hom he presides is dependent on him. The We now come to the principal banking fuuc- 
importauce of his positiem was establishcfl recently tioiiary, variously termed Treasurer, Cashier, 
during a notable banking trial. It was then Ceneral Manager, and Manager. Of the Scotch 
shown that the secretary knew nothing of the bank managers, two only are not trained bankers, 
concocted statements of the bank’s aflaii's, while one having been a lawyer, and the other an 
the accountant was entirely cognisant oi them, he accountant. I’his circumstance has been no bar to 
having been a party to the fraudulent nlteiation their banking success, and they are also both able 
of the figures wliicli appeared in the publishcMl literary (*xponciits of banking theory and practice, 
balance sheets of the banlc. It would not be easy to define all the duties of 

The Cashier’s duties lie almost entirely with a bank manager, but an attempt may be mode 
the cash. He is responsible for the uccuiacy of to stiite at least the most important of them. He 
the cash in the tellers’ hands and in the cash-safe has, subject always to the will of tlie Directors, 
of tlie bank. lie counts all the leserve money, tiic supreme control over the lending and invest- 
and acts as custodier <if the main poi-tion of the ing of the entire bunk’s means. All appointments 
keys of the bank’s coffers. Tlie safeguarding of may be said to emanate from him; he judges 
the note circulation to meet the requirements of what is for the best interests of the bonk, and 
the Feel Act with respect to providing coin for decides accordingly. Some managers abide by 
all excess over the authorised issue, is also en- the recommendations of their departmental chiefs; 
trusted to him. The cashier has likewise under others prefer to act autocratically in all the i 
his care all the securities and articles of value appointments they make. 

deposited with his hank for safe keeping. His is The manager is the real inspirer of the bank’s 
the duty, also, of occupying the premises above policy, and it must be admitted that he occupies 
the bank, so that he shall be within call in an unexceptionable position for obtaining know- 
any case of emergency. Some casliiers feel tlie ledge of everything which he had needs^ kiioyv% 
burden of this duty weigh heavily upon them. Loaded as he is with so much responsibility in. 
It is told of a cashier that, on hearing the least the disposing of interests so vast, there is this in 
noise at night, .he would get up out of be<l and his favour, tliat he does not incur one farthing of 
perambulate the long corridors of the bank house, personal liability, such as agents have to bear, by 
clad in his night garment, a naked sword in the any act of his when he is lending out to the best 
one hand, and a lantern in the otlicr. He could of his ability the bank’s disposable means. The 
not sleep until lie had reassured himself that the manager 1ms to receive many persons every day, 
noise he had heard proceeded from satisfactory one <>t his duties being to listen to applications of 
and explicable causes. all kinds, sometimes on the part of officers for 

The office of Inspector or Superintendent of additional salary, for vacant posts, &c. He has 
Branches is a very important one, if we bear in also to attend to complaints, and when necessary, 
mind that he is also the head of the inspecting administer rebukes to suborelinates in connection 
department, to which allusion has already been with matters of discipline. He has 4o ke^ him- 
made. He has the care of all the members of the self abreast of everytning in the world of finance, 
branch staff, ai»d full reports of the capabilitieK in markets, stocks, prices, trade operations, and 
of each are sent to him. He lias the power of commercial and agricultural doings. The repoits 
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of hi« inspectors form a fitting stniiy for his 
evening leisure hours, and furnish him with food 
for reflection in observing the progress or declen¬ 
sion of a branch. He has also to meet periodically 
with Ae managers of the other banks, to fix bank 
iTatcs oi interest, and to arrive at an agreement 
upon disputed or doubtful points in banking 
practice. 

The last matter which we need touch on is the 
important one of estimating losses, with a view 
to arriving at honestly earned profits. It is of 
course impossible to know what tax is thus pieced 
on the powers of casuistry of bank manners; but 
tliey seem to perform their part well, if we may 
judge by the confidence which the public repose 
in Siem. The post of bank man.ager is an ex¬ 
tremely important one, and the holder of it is 
eminently in a situation from which he can exor¬ 
cise an important and salutary mllucnce on the 
trade and commerce of the country. 

THE SILVER STREAM. 

AN royi, OF TUB wm 

Br Fiiko. M. Whitl' 

IN VOVR OHAl^'i'BBS.—CHA1% I. 

As the shadows began to lengthen over Belmont— 
for the cathedral chimes floating along the bosom 
of the waters proclaimed the seventh hour—a long 
outrigged gig pair flashed round the point into the 
level stretch of dead pool reaching right away to 
tlie Wye Bridge. There woe a pleasant smell of 
flowers lying upon the sweet August air, a lowing 
of'Cattle, a reflection of many boats in the track as 
the gig, propelled by four muscular arms, slid on 
towards the town. There were only two men in 
the narrow craft j and as they were double sculling, 
with long clean sweep, making a musical click of 
oars in the rowlocks, there was not much oppor¬ 
tunity for conversation. The ‘stroke,’ a young 
fellow with clear gray eyes and pleasant face, was 
clad in a suit of plain white flannels ; and perched 
upon Uie back of his head was a light-blue cap— 
the bodge of distinction sacred to those only who 
have fought for the honour of the ’Vawity against 
their rivals from the twin seat of learning, Oxford. 
£^ber.t—or as his familiars called him—Bertie 
Trevor, the stroke in question, had rowed ‘four’ 
in that year’s Cambridge boat, and now, with 
his friend Frederick Benton, was making a Wye 
boating tour from Hay to Chepstow. Benton, a 
somewhat older man, sported the light-blue and 
black of Caius College. He was not a blue, for 
two re^ons: flrst, because the severe training was 
not to his taste; and secondly, a restless ambition 
and the r^ult dependent upon a successful univer¬ 
sity career had left him no time for such a serious 
and practical business. A hard-working college 
tutor has no time for the toil of pleasure. 

They pulled on with regular sweeping rhythm 
HE were almost within the bridge-shadows. 
Aa.a^wy graft bearing a town four rushed by 
weep and swirl up-stream, a Ettle knot 
■lif running oXoag the bauk in the wake^ 

lei flas32iil-4htd yduth who w£^ bent npon exer¬ 


cising an extraordinary ingenuity for giving eetsh 
of the unhappy crew the mc^t apparently ocm- 
tradictory directions. As they sped swiftly 
Benton paused in his stroke and looked over luf- 
shoulder at the thin line, like a gigantic spider^ 

^ fading in the golden track. 

! ‘That is wnat some people call pleasure,’, he 
olwerved—‘sacrificing a perfect summer evening 
for the satisfaction of sitting in a confined space 
for two hours to be bullied by an implacable mis¬ 
creant called a coach. Bepend upon it, if it was 
called work, they wouldn’t get a man to turn 
out’ 

‘I like their stroke,’ Trevor replied. ‘Well 
marked and lively, and the last ounce pulled out 
—What a grand stretch of water this is, Benton 1 
—two miles without a curve, and room for at least 
five eights. If we only had such a river at Caau- 
bridge! * ^ 

A few more strokes and tli« landing-stage wae 
reached. A bronzed waterman, with visage tanned 
to the colour of Spanish mahogany, awaited them 
on the barge: old ‘ Bick’ Jordan, with his solitary 
keen eye and everlasting pipe, b€«t of men and 
bravest of watennen, as every rowing man on the 
Wye can tell. He looked up into the fading blue 
sky and prophesied, after the manner of his kind,, 
a fair day on the morrow. 

‘ What time be you gentlemen going to start in 
' the morning ?’ he asked, addressing Trevor, whose 
light-blue cap be had immediately spotted. 

Trevor turned to his friend and asked what 
hour it was to be. 

‘It depends altogether upon Phil, you know. 
He may get here to-night, or not till to-morrow 
afternoon.—We must leave it open, Bick. Only, 
you liad better have everything ready by ten 
o’clock.’ 

The two friends strt)lled together over the old 
stone bridge, below which lay the cathedral and 
bishop’s palace, with the trim cloister gardens^ 
sloping down *to the water-side. The clean city* 
lay very quiet in the evening. As they passed 
I througli the close, under an avenue of ancient 
I elms, tliei'c was a clamour of rooks in the feathery 
branches, clear cut against the sky. Turning into- 
Castle Street, Benton came to a house at length, 
the door of which he opened with a latchkfey j for 
the twain had deemed it best to take a lodging,, 
instead of availing themselves of the accommoda¬ 
tion of the Green Dragon. In the hall were two 
small portmanteaus, bearing the monogram P. B. 
in neat black letters. Benton’s face lighted with 
pleasiu e. In the joint sitting-room up-stairs there 
were the remains of a’ ifAcal. as if some one had 
recently partaken of refreanment; and on the 
table a card, upon which were written the words,. 
‘ Back in half an hour.’ 

But the appointed time went on, and the ex¬ 
pected guest nad nut reappeared. Tea had been 
disposed of ; Hie windows were thrown open, and 
I our friends sat over their pipes, looking out upon 
the Castle Green, where the world of Hereford 
was taking its pleasure in the cool summer even- 
ing. 

‘I wonder what has become of Becie?’ Trevor, 
observed. ‘ It ’a nearly nine o’clock.’ 

‘ I hope he isn’t going to make an ass of him¬ 
self as he did in the E^ter “Yac,”’ Benton uid 
practically. ‘ You never saw 6U<^ a wet blanket 
and a fellow who had just come into a clear 
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three thousand a year, too 1 And twelve months 
ago theie wasn’t a cheerier, happier man in the 
'Varsity.’ 

Trevor pulled at his pipe a few moments in 
reflective silence. * I noticed the change when we 
were at Cookham together at the commencement 
of this “long.” Golden had a houseboat there 
with a lot of people in the party j and when 
Dixon and I agreed to join, Phil cut it. After 
agreeing to join, too! Miss liashleigh was one 
of them; and, between ourselves, j3ecie would 
have jumped at the chance of meeting her 
once.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Rashleidi was there!’ Denton re¬ 
plied reflectively. ‘My dear Bertie, did it ever 
strike you that that was the very reason why 
Phil threw over Golden at the last moment? I 
daresay you won’t believe me, but it is tbc fact 
; U6.vorllu!k‘&s.’ 

‘We used to think Phil would have married 
lier.’ 

‘ We were not the only people who thought so : 
anyway, there was something between them. Slie 
is a nice girl; and I dare swear that if anything 
W'as wrong, it wasn’t her fault. Phil was poor 
enough then; but she liked him better than any 
oi us, all tile same. Everything seemed to go 
smoothly enough, till that unpleasant affair over 
tlie diamond bracelet.’ 

‘ 1 never heard of it,’ said Tre\'or. ‘ Where was 
that f ’ 

‘ Well, perhaps 1 ought not to mention it; but 
I was under the impression >ou knew. It was 
during the May races last year -you didn’t keep 
that term I recollect now. And they were all up 
there—Colonel Scobell and his laiuily, with Miss 
Rashleigh, who is his niece, you know.—I was all 
the more put out because the aifaii* happened in 
my rooms. The Scoliell.s had been very kind to 
Decie the “long” beiun*, and nothing would do 
but he must give tliem a lunch ; and my room.s, 
being some ol the best in the college, were 
borrowed for the purpose. ^ Miss llashieigh’s 
diamond bracelet, the la.st thing her mother gave 
lier belore she died, wa.s lost.’ 

‘Seems strange to lose a thing like that in a 
man’s rooms.’ 

‘Precisely—that is llic most unpleasant part 
of it. It was only laid down lor a moment in 
an inner apartment; and wdieii Mi.ss Itaslileigh 
went in, it was gone. No servant liad been 
there—no one but Decie and Gerartl liashleigh, 
her brother, you know. —Anyw'ay, it was never 
found.’ 

‘What do you make of it?’ Trevor asked 
cautiously. ‘Valuable trinkets like that don’t 
disappear without aid. Still, at the same time, 
It wwuld be absurd to dream of I’liil having a 
hand in it.’ 

Denton watched tlie fainoko curling round his 
head for a few minutes. His next words startled 
Bertie out of his philosophic calm: ‘ JVe shouldn’t; 
but there is no doubt Miss liashleigh did—and 
does.’ 

*My dear Fred, you rave I Philip Decie would 
cut on his right hand first Besides, with all his 
money ’- * 

‘Now, see how*rash youth rushes to conclu¬ 
sions.—How long is it since I’hilip’s unde died 
and left him a fortune 1—Five months. And uf 
to that time, if you had searched the university 


of Cambrid^ tbrough, you would not have fouad 
a poorer unaergraduate than Decie.’ 

‘ But surely you don't think ’- 

‘Of course I don’t; and if.you suggest such 
a tiling, I shall assault and batter you in the 
first degree. But I know a little more abo^t 
women than you ; and, to put it harshly, I have a 
strong suspicion that Miss Rashleigh entertains the 
enlightened idea that Phil stole her bracelet’ 

‘Only shows the sagacity of some women,’ 
returned the enlightened philosopher of twenty- 
' tliree .<»apiently.—‘ Why, I would trust my life to 
old PliiL—Great Scott! Denton, fancy any one 
—any one being idiot enough to believe that 
Decie conld do such a blackguardly thing!’ 

Bertie laid aside his pipe in disgust, and regarded 
Hereford’s innocent citizens below as if they, with 
the rest of mankind, had done him a personal and 
irreti’icvable injury. But any reply of Denton’s 
M'as preventi'd by tlio entrance of the maligned 
hero in quebtiem. There was nothing in either 
air or manner to denote the blighted swain. 
Decie presented a picture of the typical English¬ 
man oi twenty-five he appears under the ad¬ 
vantages contemd upon most young men by a 
liberal education, and an acquaintance with the 
refinements ami amenities ol life in the upper 
middle classes. Like the others, he was clad 
in flannels and boating jacket, the distinguish¬ 
ing badge of a Trinity man. With the excep¬ 
tion of a half-melancholy smile and a certain 
bombre light in the daik eyes, borrow or care had 
laid a light hand upon him. 

‘ I am sorry to have kept you waiting,’ said he, 
after the lir&t greeting; ‘but the fact is I strolled 
into the JJrayoit billiard-room, and the first man 
I saw there was Du Maurii-r.’ 

Denton coughed dryly, a sternutation whicli 
might have meant anything, but whieb, as both 
Decic and Trevor were aware, bimply denoted 
Denton's dislike of the imlividual in question. 

‘ What brings that desirable youth in these parts?' 
be asked. ‘ i thought he usually spent his 
vacation at Monaco or Monte Carlo, whoi'c fools 
witii more money tlian brains most do congre¬ 
gate.’ 

‘Appeal^ be is- staying in tlOi neighbourhood,’ 
Deeio answered briefly. ‘Some friend who has 
taken a house down the river. The Frenchman 
is not eommunicativc, and I didn’t press him, 
you may be sure.’ 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter.—And now, anent to¬ 
morrow. I suppose tliere is no reason why we 
shouldn’t start at nine o’clock ? ’ 

Phil nodded, without taking his pipe from 
his mouth. It was all one to him what time 
they started, for, sooth to sav, his first en- 
thu;>iasm in the trip had vanished, and he felt 
in no mood for discussing details which, once 
upon a time would have been a source of inte¬ 
rest and pleasure. Moreover, the meeting with 
Du Manner—a fascinating Gaul, who had, for 
certain diplomatic reasons, deemed it advisable to 
become a Cambridge undergraduate—had aroused 
within him the rankling soreness of an old wound, 
which ho flattered himself had Icmg since entiraly 
healed. In spite of Denton’s brosqueneas and 
apparent want of feeling, he was •naturally of a 
tender sympathetic disposition, and refrainea from 
rallying Phil upon his preoccupation, a want of 
attention for which the latter was truly gratefuL : 
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So, upon Uze whole, the long-expected meeting 
could not be pronounced a brillunt success. 

But when morning dawned, with a fair blue 
sky and a gently breeze rippling in the imme¬ 
morial elms, it was not in the elastic and buoyant 
'Mturc of youth in the twenties to preserve 
, tnc grave decorum of misanthropy. The gig, 
provided with a pair ot long light oai-s, and 
short pole for stream-work, lay alongside the 
l^e, her bows filled with multitudinous pack¬ 
ages, and covered with a vraterpioof sheet calcu¬ 
lated to afford a haven of shelter at nights. A few 
minutes post ten they sw'ung round, shooting the 
pointed stone ai'ches, floating past the palace and 
cloister gardens, down the rippling stream, with 
the fair meadows sloping towards the valley 
tying in the bosom ot a ring of purple hills. 
Gradually they slid down in the beautiful morn¬ 
ing, along by fair homesteads and quaint gabled 
farmhouses, through silent pools where the blue 
flash of the kingfishers darted in zigzag flight, 
or over broad rippling streams where the salmon 
nets hung drying on the willows. Decie and 
Trevor were rowing; Denton lounging in the 
stemsheets, smoking lazily, or making humorous 
remarks upon the fishermen as they passed. 

‘Every man has a vocation in life,’ he observed 
sententiousty, ‘though fate so often ordains a 
round peg for a square hole. If I hadn’t been 
a hard-workin" university coach, I should have 
made a perfect loafer.’ i 

‘To see yon now, any one would think you 
were the idlest man under tlie sun,’ Bertie re¬ 
turned between the strokes ; ‘ and yet 3 'ou profess 
to despise affectation. There isn’t a more ambi¬ 
tious fellow in Cambridge tlian j^ou.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, though. It,rune in 
too many grooves. There is Barton, of Jesus, 
with a sole ambition to get liis boat head oi 
the river again; Moffat, my old tutor, who is 
wild to become Professor of some ol<^y at Trinity; 
or young Koshleigb, the cleverest pupil I ever 
had, whose ambition seerns to be to get to the 
dogs in the shortest possible space of tune.—You 
remember him, Phil ?’ 

Phil, pulling bow-oar, with his face hidden from 
the speaker, flushed with something more than 
the exertion he was undergoing, replied througli 
his set teeth that he did. And, considering that 
the youth in question was only brother to the 
particular star of poor Phil’s slighted devotion, it 
18 only too palpable that he spoke the truth. 

* I have not seen him for a long while,’ he con¬ 
tinued, fearful, with all the painful self-conscious¬ 
ness of a lover, that his silence would be read and 
misconstrued. ‘ We—we used to be rather thick, 
you know, I—I have rather fancied that for the 
last term or two he has fought shy of me.’ 

‘ He seemed to have di-ittud into a precious bad 
set,’ said Be^ie, with all an athlete's coutenmt for 
the venial sins of college life—‘Everton and Lieslie, 


see how it can last.’ 

‘It won’t last,’ Denton returned. ‘There will 
be a icjmdol some of these days, and exit Gerard 
Baah lwg h andi a few others who shall be name¬ 
less. And yot,’ continued the speaker regretfully, 
& pity, a great pity—a lad like tliat with 
good feelings and geneimis instincts, only wanting 


a kind, firm guide to turn out a credit to himedf 
and his college.’ 

‘ You are altogether mistaken, Denton. Young 
os he is, Bashleigh is a hardened, unscrupulous 
scoundrel.’ 

Denton propped himself upon his elbow so that 
he could get a better glance at the speaker’s 
face. Phil’s eyes were glowing with passion, every 
feature blazing with indignation. As his glance 
fell upon Denton’s amazed countenance he checked 
himself with a visible effort and bit his lip. 

* Now, that is the sort of house I should like to 
call mine,’ said the steersman, with an abrupt 
change in the conversation, as he indicated a 
noble-looking residence rising out of a belt of 
trees upon an abrupt eminence. ‘If I have a 
weakness, it is for a half-timbered house. I could 
close my eyes and dream aesthetic dreams of future 
bliss, were I the owner of yon paradise.’ 

He closed his eyes as he spoke; while Trevor 
laughed at this simulated ecstasy. It was not a 
particularly brilliant or humorous remark, but 
anything was better than the awkward silence 
caused by Decie’s impulsive words. But in reality 
the wily Denton was lost in no earthly paradise; 
he was racking his brains to discover the mystery 
underlying emphatic utterance. The speo 

tacle presented at this ])oint by an elderly gentle¬ 
man in a tweeil shooting-cap and waders wielding 
a salmon rod at the liead of a bi’ond stream was 
liQiled by all three as a positn'e relief to the 
feeling of constraint which liad fallen upon 
them. 

‘It I uas a betting man,’ Bertie cried with 
suppressed excitement, ‘I should make <i small 
MMger that is Colonel ScobclL’ 

Decie turned his eyes in the direction of the 
fisherman. A few powerful strokes bi-ought them 
neai-cr. ‘It is the Colonel. What brings him 
Jiere 'i ’ he said. 

‘Any sport, Colonel ? ’ cried Trevor in liis auda¬ 
cious style.—‘ How do they die ? ’ 

Colonel Scobell, in the act of making a cast, 
paused, and got his ‘’butcher’ hopelessly entangled 
in the willows behind. Denton steered the boat 
to the side ; and the old Crimean hero stood knee 
deep in the rushing stream, offering a sinewy 
brown hand to each of the watermen in turn. 

‘ You arc a nice lot of fellows to come into my 
neighbourhood without letting me know,' he 
exclaimed. ‘ Explain yourselves.’ 

‘Now, mark the pride of the man!’ said Denton 
oracularly. ‘ His neighbourhood ! Think of it! 
And only last year he had the audacity to uMi 
the same expression, which—correct me if I am 
wrong—included the whole of the Thames valley.’ 

'The Colonel explained that he had taken for 
the summer months the mansion which had so 
excited the last speakei-’s envy. It struck the 
kind-hearted warrior, directly he had heard the 
wanderers’ plans, that it would be a good joke to 
take them all up to Pcncraig, as the house was 
termed, and keep them there for a few days. 
And knowing from old experience th-^^ *^*^7 argu¬ 
ment with one of the grandest of i^ature’s gentle¬ 
men would be so much wasted tim^ they accepted 
the offer with something akin to arjtitude. 

Without waiting for his roJ^ It-'d 

the way up the rocky path* 'wiving Phil to 
arrange some little matters c^^nn«cted with the 
boat Ten minutes later, as hf* turned to follow^ 
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the hushes parted, and a figure with nether limbs 
clod in knickerbockera and a straw hat perched 
upon his head stood before him. Tlie new-comer 
eyed Decie with a peculiar glance, in which fear 
end deference, defiance and mistrust, were strangely 
mingled. Phil recoiled as one does instinctively 
from a noxious animal, though the individual 
before him was neither unpleasant nor repulsive 
to the view. 

‘What, in the name of till that’s evil, brings you 
here ? ’ he cried.—* Look here, liashleigh : I don’t 
want to do anything unpleasant, for the sake ’- 

‘Oh, drop tha^’ cried the other doggedly. ‘The 
fact is I am staying here with Scobell; and when 
I met the other fellows, I thought I would run 
down and warn you I was here. You needn’t 
make it unpleasant for llcatiicc, if you do for 
me.’ 

‘ Beatrice ! Is she here too ? ’ 

‘That’s just what I came to tell you. If you 
mind ’- 

* Of course I mind,’ said Pliil, with a deep stern¬ 
ness which would have astonished Oenh^n had ho 
but seen it ‘ l)o you think I would have come, 
had I known? If you had a spark of manli¬ 
ness, you could put a stop to all this misery and 
trouble.’ 


NEW MOTIVK POWER FOR SHU’S. 

The steady progress whu'li is being made in 
mechanical science has received niiotlier illustra¬ 
tion by a novel metliod ot proiudling ships which 
has just been submitted to the naval profession. 
The representative of this new type of vessel is 
the Zfy^iyr^ the second of its kind, which has been 
constructed from the designs of Mr A. ¥. Yarrow, 
of Messrs Yarrow & Company, the well-known 
firm of torpedo-bout builders ol Poplar, Limdon, 
and whicli uaa brought under the notice of the 
Institution of Naval Architects at its recent 
meeting. 

The construction of the vessed difiera very little 
from steam-launches, except that the machinery 
is placed right at her fteni, whilst the fuel 
is carried in a tank in her bows, the interven- 
ing space being reserved lor passengers, cai^o, 
&c. It is in connection with the propulsion of 
the boat that a new departure has been taken, 
the fuel used being n highly volatile hydro¬ 
carbon, one of the early products in the distilla¬ 
tion of petroleum, having a specific gravity of 
from 0‘7U5 to 0*7I1, This liquid is an article of 
commerce in the United Statc-s and can be pur¬ 
chased there at the I’ate of fivepeuce per gallon. 
The novelty of its application is that the vapour 
of this hydrocarbon is mode to serve at the same 
lime ns the fuel and propelling agent As to the 
Ze^kiiVy this vessel is thirty-six leet in length by 
six feet beam, and is built of steel. The hull 
weighs fourteen hundredweight and the machinery 
six hundredweight, making a weight of one t»n. 
There is nothing in the construction of tlie hull 
which calls for special remark ; nor is the propel¬ 
ling machinery—an ordinary direct-acting inverted 
engine provided with the usual link-motion, feed¬ 
pump &C. —of an exceptional type. * 

It is the mode* of feeding and actuating the 
engine alone which strikes us as novel. It is fed 
by a vapour-generator situated immediately aft 
01 the engine. The generator is a copper coil 


enclosed within a double sheet-iron casing, the 
intermediate space between these two casings 
being filled witii asbestos. Below the coil is an 
iron pipe, bent into the form of a ring, perforated 
with hol^, and arranged, as in a Bunsen burner,^^ 
in such a manner that a mixture of hydroenrboh 
and air can be foived into it, and ignited on issu¬ 
ing through the holes. As has been stated, the 
tank for bolding the liquid fuel is placed in the 
bow coinpartnient of the boat. It is of copper, 
air-tight, and of forty gallon-s capcicity. Care is 
taken that the bulkhead aft of it is perfectly 
water-tight, so as to avoid any possibility of the 
liquid finding its way into the central portion of 
the boat. This tank is placed in communication 
with the feed-pumps of the engine by moans of a 
pipe passing outside the boat near tb the keel; 
the feed-pumps delivering into the bottom of the 
vapour-generator. Tliere are two hand-pumps, 
one on the port and the other on the starboard 
side. By working the port pump, which has its 
suction in connection Avith the tank, its delivery 
joining the delivery-pii>e from the pumps on 
the engine, the hydrocarbon is drawn from the 
bank and forced into the bottom of the coil. The 
starboard pump forces air into the top of the 
tank; tlie air becomes chained with vapour, and 
passes back tliiougli a pipe cariied along the gun¬ 
wale to a aiippleinentery burner placed below the 
vupour-gcDcraior, and arrangeil to ignite the main 
burner immediately it comes into operation. 

In or<lcr to start the launch, the air-pump on 
the .starboartl side is first worked by hand ; and 
as soon as tlie air charged with vapour finds its 
way to the supplementary burner, it is ignited by 
means of a taper, and heats the copper coiL The 
air-pump is maintained steadily working for from 
two to six minutes, according to the tempera¬ 
ture of the coil and its aurrouudings. When the 
copper coil has in this manner been warmed up, 
a lew smart strokes are made with the hand- 
pump on ibc port side, and the liquid from the 
tank is forceil into the coil. TIio gauge indi- 
! eating the pressure within tlie coil immediately 
rises rapidly, and then a communication is made 
by opening a valve in a pipe connecting the upper 
part of the coil w’ith the main burner, allowing a 
small quantity of the vapour to pass into the 
burner, together witli a requisite amount of air, 
which is drawn in with it, and on issuing from 
the holes is immediately ignited. 

When this has been fairly started, the air-pump 
is not further needed, and so long as the pressure 
is maintained in the coil the fiaiue will continue. 
The engine can now be started, the main feed¬ 
pumps at once taking the place of the hand feed¬ 
pump, which can be stopped. From this moment, 
the action throughout is automatic, and continues 
as long as the supply of liquid in the tank lasts, 
which is stated to be about thirty hours, the con¬ 
sumption being about a gallon and a quarter per 
hour. When once started, neither engine nor 
u’but is described as the boiler requires any 
further attention. Experience has shown that the 
launch can be run at a speed of from seven to 
eight miles an hour for several hours without 
any attention whatever being required, excepting 
occasionally lubricating the waring^ The work¬ 
ing pressure can be easily mainteined at about 
seventy pounds per square inch. On leaving the 
engine, the exhaust-vapour’passes into two con- 
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densing pipes, placed one on each side of tihe 
where it is condensed, and forced hy the engine 
bock into the tank, where it arrives in its original 
fluid form. 

It will be seen from this brief description that 
'lihere are several important points in which this 
system—which, we understand, is the invention 
of a foreign engince^ and has been worked into 
practical sh^e by Mr A. F. Yarrow—is superior 
to steam, 'ilie fuel-supply requires no attention 
until that stored in the tank is used up, being 
perfectly self-acting, all hand-firing being abol¬ 
ished. Owing to the absence of coal, the whole 
arrangement is very cleanly. Moreover, one 
person, with ease and comfort, can take charge 
both of the arrangement of the machinery and 
steering. 'So stop the boat, all that is necessary 
is to cut off the supply of vapour, and no further 
attention is required. As will further be seen 
from the description given, the vapour consumed 
is practically that which goes to the burner,! 
since that which performs work in the engine i 
is exhausted into the condensing pipes running 
along the bottom of the boat, and is forced back 
to the tank, to be used over and over again, the 
only consumption taking place at the burner lieat- 
ing the coil. There are, however, other important 
advantages attaching to the system. It has been 
found that on on average, in this climate, the time 
required to start the launch at full speed, from 
lighting up, does not exceed five minutes. Owing 
to the comparatively small space occupied by fuel, 
generator, and machinery, the central portion of 
the vessel is available for carrying purposes, and 
may be roughly estimated as not far from being 
doubled, as compared with steam. There is a 
very large saving in weight ot machinery, owing 
to the small size of the vapour-generator, which 
is BO light that two men can easily lift it. This 
redaction in weight renders lighter scantling oi’ 
hull admissible, whi(;li is apparent from the fact 
that launch ^thirty-six feet long) with machin¬ 

ery complete weighs only one ton. All the points 
mentioned will make it evident that in the Zephyr 
we have a new type of vessel which promises 
well 

It is the intention, we understand, to apply 
the principle first to launches, tor])edo-boats, and 
otlier small craft; but as experience ripens, its 
application to large vessels is a contingency which 
may be looked forward to. Whatever its ultimate 
measure of success may be, we may be sure that, 
in the hands of an experienced shipbuilder like 
Mr Yarrow, the invention bids fair to cause a | 
revolution in marine propulsion. 


THE HUMOURS OF GASOPOLIS. 

‘Now, in the reign of Victoria, Queen over 
Britarmia, there were in that city which is called 
Gasopo^ many great and mighty scribes.’ So 
runs tbfe Chronide of Qasopolis as published in 
its official organ, The Lighihouse. 

It matter® little where Gasopolis is situated : 
it to say it is in the Emerald Isle, and that 
of its inhabitants, as described in the 
is ‘to enlighten the habitation of the 
urd keep their lamps burning,’ As for 
- few outside the dty have heard of 


it; not on account of its inferiority to oth« 
journals, but on account of its publication in 
manuscript form, and therefore never exceeding 
a circulation of one. Thinking that a smattering 
of its contents might be appreciated by a larger 
circle of readers, its editor has put together a few 
of its ‘official anecdotes’ in a connective form; 
and he gives the result to the public with the 
^ assurance that whatever he may state is the ‘ plain 
; unvarnished ’ truth. 

I A scribe in Gasopolis h£» many opportunities 
of studying his fellow-mortals. All sorts and 
I conditions of men pass before him daily; and, 
to a person who cun appreciate unconscious 
liumour, the study of the working-classes affords 
an endless source of pleasure. I say ‘ working- 
classes ’ advisedly; for it is only among such 
that I have found unconscious humour. Educa¬ 
tion has done and is doing much for mankind; 
but it destroys that delightful blundering—that 
‘touch of nature’ which ‘makes the whole world 
kin; ’ and it is siirely a wise arrangement of 
Providence that all men cannot be scholars, else 
our earth would lose that ‘boundless laughter’ 

^ u hich brightens life. 

' To describe the oflicial machinery of Gasopolis 
is not within the province of this article ; but to 
give connection to my remarks it will be neces¬ 
sary to mention some of the functions of the 
vaviour> officials. And first, there is the scribe 
who receives the application for gas, or notice to 
stop the supply, anfl attends to all complaints in 
reference to bad lighting, defective metei-s, and 
the like. 

In taking an application, we require th(‘ sig¬ 
nature of the applicant; and the apostles of com¬ 
pulsory education would have a strong pOkit in | 
favour of their system, if they had an opportunity ! 
of entering Gasopolis and witnessing a few i/w 
I Mark applications. I believe tliero is not a 
class of greater hypocrites under the sun than 
the persons who can’t write. I have witnessed 
a good many signatures in my time ; and I can 
confi<lently state that the majority of Jlis or 
Her Mark individuals, rather than confess their 
ignorance, resort to mean excuses ; such as : ‘Ah, 
just do it youi'self ; I came away and foi^got 
my glasses, and I can’t see a thing without them 
or: ‘ You can write for mo; my hands are so 
cold I couldn’t hold the pen.’ I remember acci¬ 
dentally testing an applicant who made the latter 
excuse, by touching his hand with my little finger 
as he made his mark, and his hand was quite 
hot. 

It was while attempting to sign his name 
to an application form that a man uttered a 
statement which, if it became generally applic¬ 
able, would considerably affect the sale of soap; 
and would tax Messrs Fean’s ingenuity to the 
utmo8t*to invent an advertisement which would 
have the desired effect on the wearers of eye- 
glasses. The roan referred to, before signing 
his name, endeavoured to fix a somewhat ponder¬ 
ous blaek-rimmed eyeglass on his right eye; 
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but each time he bent his head to write the 
glass fell Being accompanied by a woman, who 
was watching him witti evident interest, and 
feeling that some explanation was necessary, he 
tumea to her and remarked in a confidential 
i manner: *As sure as ivir I wash my face, I 
I can*t get the glass to stick on.* 

Bemarks on our personal appearance are some¬ 
times made by kindly disposed persons. One 
old gentleman, a tailor by trade, once gave us 
a short history of a knight who was at that 
time in n high position in the town. ‘ I remem¬ 
ber him,’ he said, ‘ coming to ttjwn a pale, sickly 
youth, just like that yo\mg nian’—and he pointed 
to me—*and look wliat he is now! How did 
he rise to such a position ?—-By passivcrence !— 
And what I say to you, young man, passiverc ! 
and there’s nothing to hinder you from bccomin’ 
as great us lie is.’ 1 hope he spoke tlie truth. 

There are some Inmiorous mistakes made in 
giving notice to take the indication of the meter 
and stop the supply. Jdrs Malaprop herself 
never sitid anything better than the auxioua- 
looking little fellow who remarked : ‘ Hease, sir, 
my da sent me down to sec if you wu<l send 
a man up to take the indignation of the motor.’ 

Complaints are numerous in Oa^opolis as well 
as other plaecs; and bom(‘ individuals have a 
very grajiliic way of de.scribing wliat is wrong. 
‘Bud liglit’ is one of tluj moat fre(|ueut caufaes ' 
of complaint; and women are the most eloquent! 
compUiners. A strong-mmdetl-looking female 
, once marched over to me and r-unarked: ‘I 
, duimu what we’re goin’ to do \vi’ thou gas 
I of ours! No sooner do we put a light to it 
! than it jiat pluffs out among our hands.’—On 
I another occasion, one of the ^ame sex, though 
I cast in a gentler mould, I’oinarked : ‘1 came to 
tell you that there’s .soiiietlan’ wrong with our 
gas. It flutters, you know; blink.s a kino o’ 
way.’—But the best and fullest description of 
‘btt<l light’ was given by a determined-looking 
woman who uttcre<l something like the following : 
‘The leadin’ main-pipe eomin’ in from the leadin’ 
street is corrupted. We have no li<dit satis¬ 
faction. The pipe’s corrupted, the gas-fitter says. 
It doesn’t do, you know, when you’ 1*0 shavin’ 
or bair-dressin’, to have the gas jumpin’ up and 
down. You needn’t send a man to blow doun 
the pipe, for there was three very respectable 
men up the last time, ami they blowcd down 
I the pipe; but it didn’t do any better. The 
pipers cormpted.’ And with the reiteration of 
the pipe’s ‘corruption’ she stopped, and I was 
not sorry, for it takes a gi-eat deal of self- 
command to avoid smiling in a case like that. 

Thus far 1 have dealt with one departmimt 
' of the business; but the humour is not all con¬ 
fined to it. At the ‘place for the receipt of 
•custom ’ {vide Chronicle) many a remark is made 
worthy of record; and again the gentler sex 
have ratbei* the best of it. One middle-aged 
woman who was paying an account got a three¬ 
penny piece with a hole in it in her change. She 
ferreted it out and returned it with the remark: 
‘That's a very scmpolous thruppeny bit I’m 
afraid they vmu’t take it, they ’re so scrupolous.’ 

The misuse of ar word is again illustrated by 
the cmplaint of a woman about the amount of 
her htiSDand’s account. She said she couldn’t 
understand bow his account was so large. ‘It’s 


a small shop, that shuts at seven o’clock; and 
if you look back, you’ll not find such an account 
either summer or winter.’ The scribe in attend¬ 
ance tried to reason with her, but he was com¬ 
pletely vanquished when she exclaimed: * It 
must be too large ; for the equalisation of last# 
quarter was the same.’ 

There is nothing makes a man look so ridicu¬ 
lous as a ‘dhrop too much«of the crathurj’ and 
th(irc is nothing makes a man so vehement in 
the expression of his loyalty to Queen and 
country as this same beverage, if there is any 
outward occurrence to give him a starting^oint. 
It happened that His lioyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was visiting a city not a thousand miles 
from Gasopolis; his movements were attracting 
a great <leal of attention in the local press; ana 
no doubt the man who uttered the following 
iscntiments was well read in all the nows. He 
was pretty ‘far gone’ as he marched into the 
ofiice and made stoaight for one of the ‘receivers 
of custom.’ When he h<ad got in front of him, 
he drew his right hand up to his face, and plac¬ 
ing his forefinger on his nose, remarked: ‘The 
Prince of Wales is as diiccnt a subject as ivir 
you travelled under! ’ Tliis emphatic way of 
opening the conversation took the scribe a good 
deal by surpnse; but Ina surprise gradually 
changed to amusement as the impressive stranger 
continued: ‘Queen Victoria’s as good as goold! 
I’ll bate you my life tbe Prince is a gentleman 
iviry inch of him ’ I’ll stand on principle he’s 
travellin’ on Uia ma's business ! ’—and so 011 ; stop¬ 
ping a little between each statement to help it out 
with an extra pressure on his nose ; till he wound 
up his loyal sentiments by declaring, ‘The Old 
Woman’% the best of the lot of them ! ’ 

But we needn’t go outside Gasopolis for uncon¬ 
scious humour. We have a labourer with a name 
which no one, least of all himself, knows how to 
spell He was doing something against the law 
oi the land one day, and a policeman collared 
him. His offence was not of such a heinous 
nature as to lodge him in prison, but the keeper 
of the peace decided that his name should be 
taken. So he produced his note-book and pencil 
and asked the man his name. The man gave it 
to him, and the policeman looked doubtful , 
‘How do you spell it?’ he asked.—‘You don’t 
spell it at all,’ replied the man; ‘you jist put it 
down.’ And as the policeman found a difliculty 
in doing so, the man was let off. 

Another character about tbc jdace is ‘Gentle¬ 
man James,’ the window-cleaner, llow' he got 
the name, I don’t know, but it maj'^ bavo arisen 
from Ilia fondness for talking about the time he 
was servant to the ‘ beeship.’ We never could 
find out where he lived; and if we wanted Mm 
particularly, wc wore ‘jist to send word to the 
comer-house,’ which happens to he a public- , 
liouse; and therein lies the weak point of ‘Gentle- | 
man James’s’ life. Ilia conversation is at all 
times most interesting and amusing; and he has 
a sly cynical way of giving a dig, which rarely 
tails to provoke a laugh. The scribes were in the 
habit of playing tricks on him bv hiding his 
cloths, &C. ; and when he had succeeded in filing 
the lost articles, he would make such remarks as : 
‘A man’s position in life is no guarantee: if 
he’s a thief in hie heart, he’ll steal;' ^ the ; 
same time drawing attention to the supposed I 
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eulprit At another time he would pay : * Presby- 
terianB are os a rule nncivUised; but’—(naming 
the offending scribe, who happens to belong to 
that body) ‘is tlie worst case ivir I saw.* 

OUR LEGAL FUTURK 
No doubt shortly the public will have the 
opinions of some of*the highest legal authorities 
on both sides of n question which is of such great 
importance to the community at large—namely, 
the fusion of the two branches of the law ; and 
considering the interest which is shown every day 
as to its nesirability, we think that it may not lie 
out of place to analyse what the proposeil change 
really means. Lawyers’ bills have always been 
a bone of contention to those who are unfor¬ 
tunate enough to have to pay them. We have 
all lieard of the client who, when asked by his 
lawyer to name any particular item in his bill 
to which he took objection, replied, that ‘ he could 
not discuss items, but that it was the w/to/e which 
was objectionable;’ and certainly we can under- j 
stand the reason of his reply. If by fusion the 
interests of the public are preserved, whilst their 
pockets are savetl, no reasonable person ouglit, 
from any sentimental feelings of con&ervaliain, 
"io oppose such a desirable change. 

Tlie examinations whioli have to be passed by 
those who wish to enter upon a l^al career aie 
very different. Those for solicitors are the liardcr 
of the two; and the apprenticeship is not only 
longer, but more expensive. Why this is so, it 
is difHcult at first sight to understand ; but the 
reason may perhaps be gathered from the fact 
that a blister who has neither ability nor 
industry never rises beyond a certain position, 
whatever interest he may have to push him 
forward. He therefore owes hi:> success not to 
the knowledge wliich he gains by passing an 
examination, but to his individual efforts, li 
the proposed fusion takes place, there ivill doubt¬ 
less DC one examination lor all; and the prizes 
and scholarships will be more equally distrib¬ 
uted. This, however, is not of mucli import¬ 
ance ; but there is another change w'hich might 
be more seriously felt—wc allude to the manu¬ 
facture of legal literature. It is well known 
that the majority of law-books arc written by 
barristers, who liave not only more leisure, but 
greater opportunities, for the production of sucli 
works. Scon'S of young men at the bar Iiave 
too muck time on their hands; and they arc 
only too glad to occupy themselves, whether i)ro- 
fitaldy or not, with work which may bo of use 
to them in the future. Law-books are more often 
written for fame than gain, and there are several 
instances in which young men owe their reputa¬ 
tion to the choice of a luc'.ky subject and a well- 
>vritten book; whereas solicitors, having no sucli 
opportunities, owing to the different nature of 
tneir duties, cannot give up their time to such a 
purpose; and it is hard to conceive wlio, under 
the proposed system, will be found to write books 
cd eiwh a nature. Moreover, the circulation of 
2aw4)Oo3u is extremely limited, os opposed to 
kinds of literature; and few wouhl be 
who c&uld make a living by writing thorn, 
'the cose of the most successful law-book 
id the present day. 

liE-important* advantage, however, to the 


public will be, that clients will be able to see 
and consult their solicitor-advocates about their 
cases. We will give an instance of how matters 
stand at the present day. A client goes to his 
solicitor and states his case, for which he is 
charged a fee; the solicitor then goes to a bar^ 
ristcr and has a ‘conference* with him, for which, 
a second fee is charged; then, if there is a ‘leader* 
in the case, a ‘consultation’ is required, and for 
this a third fee is chained If the client were 
onablud to see his advocate direct, one, if not 
two, of these fees would be saved. Again, before 
j the case comes on for hearing in court, it is 
necessary for the barrister to be furnished with a 
full copy of the pleadings, proofs of witnesses, 
and facts of the case. Tliis* constitutes his ‘brief,’ 
without which he xvould be hopelessly at sea. 
All this means expense, an e.xpense which is 
often grudged by the client, and which under 
the fusion would not practically be required. 
Tlie solicitor-advocate, liaving gone tlirou^ the 
cjise from its commencement, ought to be in full 
possession of the facts, and would not require 
anything for his guidance beyond his own notes 
whilst aiguing the case in court. Of course, if 
a ‘leader’ were engaged, a brief would still be 
necessary; and this luxury would be solely for 
the client’s consideration. 

Another result of the change would be that 
legal partnerships would probably contain many 
more members than they do at present. The 
leading firms of London solicitors are usually i 
composed as iollows: one partner and his clerks ' 
do the Conveyancing work ; a secon*! undertakes 
the riiancery work ; whilst n third takes in liand 
the Common Law. I^foreovcr, there are other 
special subjects wliiili might I'oquire special 
partners; for instance, i’ateut. Admiralty, and 
Ecclesiasticul cases, witliout mentioning more. 
It will not be very ejisy to guess whicli branch 
of the profession will sufler or gain most by the 
proposed cliange: but at nil events, the future of 
a junior bmrister is becoming year by year so 
much less hopeful, that tins fact alone will 
render him less averse to the contemplation of 
an attack upon his vested interests. 


TWILIGHT. 

TO L. L. P. 

DnxAU-nALLowsa hour! when drifting dusk and shade 
Roll from the dying glory of the west; 

And shadows woven in the cavemed breast 
Of yonder beacon, lengtlien down the glade i 
From beck and mere the mirror’d glories fade; 

And mother-souls, secure in fold and nest. 

Gather thoir sleepy murmurers into rest 
Of yielded limbs and silence. Dimly arrayed 
In dusk and silver of the night, and fair 
With lily-stans, the daughter of the day— 

Trails of the sunlight in her floating hair. 

And tender gleam of reverie, in gray 
Of limpid eyes—has borne our fevered care 
For tme brief hour of dream and shadow-sway. 

G. A Dawsox. 

Ihdutod and Published by W. & K. GuAMBXas, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High dtreot, EuiKBUBoa. 
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RANNOCII MEMORIES. 

In the c(‘ntre of the great Grampian range, and 
to the north-west of Perthshire, lies Loch Kannoch, 
a splendid, slieet of water, nearly ten miles in 
length, hy one half-mile to a mile in breadth. 
The river Tunimel carries olT its surplus waters 
into the Tay. The of Kinloch-llannoch 

stands at the eastern end. On the north sale is 
the hamlet of Killiechonan; and on the south side, 
almost opposite, is that of (-amgounin. The loch, 
the lllaclc Wood—a natural pine forest—the birch- 
w'oods, the great mountain masses rising in wild 
confusion, have peculiar charms for a romantic 
mind. Brawling streams of «lelightful beauty, 
broken liere and there with what, by a little 
sti'etch of imagination, becomes a magnificent 
cataract, How wildly down the mountain gorges 
into the loch. Sti'ctching for twenty miles away 
to the west is the great expanse of Rannoch Moor, 
a di'cary de-olate waste of heather, bog, and loch, 
traversed by no road, and no house in all its 
extent 

When a lad of eighteen, my lot cast me into 
the midst of this wondrous scene. For some time 
I settled at Camgouran to impart what little 
store of knowledge I possessed to the children of 
the servants, crofters, and otliers on the estate of 
Dali. About two miles behind the hamlet is one 
hill which it was my delight to climb, because 
of the glorious view its summit afforded in the 
clear morning air. To the south and east, gro¬ 
tesque jagged peaks rise in stem grandeur, over¬ 
topped by Ben Lawers, Ben Cruachan, Ben 
A-chony, Schichallion, and other neted giants; 
to the west, the wild rugged hills about Qlencoe ; 
to the north, Ben Alder (famous in the wander¬ 
ings of Prince Charlie) and the Lochaber hills. 
At the base of Ben Alder the eye catches a 
glimpse of the southern part of Loch Ericht; a 
little farther to the right is the clear sheen of 
Loch Garry; and l^neath, the pure placid waters 
of Loch Rannoch are reflecting the grandly wooded 
hills, and the hamlet of Killiechonan almost 
opposite. Such scenes as these made so deep and 


lasting impressions on iny memory, that now, 
after the lapse of a full quarter of a century, the 
splendid panorama appears vividly before my 
eyes. 

Camgouran was divided by a bum into Easter 
and Wester. ‘ The Bum * was the only name by 
w'hich I ever heard it called, though its size 
entitled it to a nobler appellation. By far the 
greater part of the arable land was in the Wester. 
This was divided into twelve lots or crofts. The 
westernmost being made up of several lots whose 
occupiers had emigrated, w'as by general consent 
known as ‘ The Farm.’ The people were in what 
appeared to me very comfortable circumstances. 
Almost every crofter had a horse, two or three 
milcli cows, several stiiks (you6g bullocks or 
heifers), and from one to three score of sheep. 
These fed in common on the rising grounds 
beliind, and were in charge of a shepherd. 
Each crofter boarded the shepherd a fixed num¬ 
ber of days in succession, and contributed a 
certain sum towards hia yearly wage in pro¬ 
portion to the number of sheep attached to the 
croft. A similar arrangement was entered into 
with a hoy or girl to take charge of the cows 
and stirks. 

The houses were built of rough stones bedded 
with clay and pointed with coarse mortar, and 
were thatched w'ith heather, ferns, or straw. 
The windows were generally small; very often 
several of the panes were cracked, and some 
others patched up with pieces of glass or paper. 
At one end there was a barn, and a byre for 
the cows, but completely partitioned off from 
the dwelling of the family. This had at least 
always a the common room where the family 
cooked and ate their food—and a ten, a better-, 
class apartment, kept for the reception of 
strangers. None of the huts had a fireplace or 
a chimney, in our sense of the word: a raised 
flat stone at the far end held th^ blazing peat 
and birchwood fire; while the smoke escapej^Jby 
a great open wooden funnel, narrowing to*0|dB 
the top, and surmounted by^x barrel-like erec^n, 
often bound together with straw ropes. The^n 
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had a tireplace with a grate built in, and a 
regular chimney up through the gable. In the 
hen were generally placed, end to end along the 
r'wall, two box-beda Here, too, the caiUaichj or 
^Qidwife, expended her taste for ornamentation. 
A few framed common prints, such as the Queen 
“and Prince Albert, or a number of Scripture 
scenes, adorned tlie walls, which were either 
whitewashed, or so treated as to give the appear¬ 
ance of plaster. A very few had paper-hangings. 
On the mantel-shelf were arranged one or more 
coarse china dogs, vases, jugs, and the like. The 
chairs and tables were all home-made, of native 
wood. In most cases everything was extremely 
clean and tidy. In the 6u<-end, from the almost 
constant presence of peat and birch smoke, the 
wood had assumed the appearance of polished 
ebony; while the mutton hams dangling from 
the rafters gave it a somewhat fantastic look. 

Tlie home-life was simple. Every morning, 
porridge and new milk—better than the best 
Edinburgh cream. The porridge was poured into 
a big earthenware basin and set on the centre of 
the huUiahle, A great jug of milk was placed 
opposite the caillaich. Horn spoons and small 
bowls or jugs for each member of the family were 
laid down. All sat around. Grace having been 
said, each received a supply of milk in bowl or jug. 
Spoons were at once plunged into the mess ; then 
it W'aa who should sup fastest. The slow had a 
poor chance of a full meal. Dinner consisted of, 
one day, mutton-kail or broth, A big potful of 
potatoes was boiled in their jackets to eat with tiic 
Kail. The boiled mutton came in at tlfe finish. 
Next day, beaten or whole potatoes, with a plenti¬ 
ful supply of milk and cheese. So on it went-, 
alternating day by day. Roast or stew "was never 
thought on A few good trout sometimes proved a 
pleasing variety. Tea Avas used, to which there 
was always an abundance of oat-cake, barley-meal 
and flour scones, and no stint of both fresh and 
salted butter. ‘Loaf-bread,’ as it was called—that 
is, wheaten bread— avos a rarity. The Highland 
Railway was not then opened, and even now 
the nearest station is Struan, twenty miles off. 

It may be interesting to know how the long 
winter evenings Avere passed. Two or three logs 
were laid along the hearth, peats placed against 
them, and soon there ivas a fire. The guiuwiic 
and a few others sat at one side carding and 
spinning avooL The renuiining women were 
either knitting or sewing. The men Avere en¬ 
gaged in some sort of work, such as making 
baskets for carrying peats. Light was supplied 
as follows, a lamp or candle being used only on 
special .occt^ions. The natural pine forest had 
at one time covered a much greater extent of 
covmtry; the roots, fat and full of resin, still 
remained in the ground. The hoiteachf or guid- 
man, had at leisure times during the summer 
months dug up, with spade and mattock, a 
quantity of these, carried them home, split them 
/into small pieces C»peilach$\ and placed them 
( to dry. On*the leit-hand side of tne ingle, at 
a convenient height^ was hung up a sort of 
griddle ; several of the meilachs were laid on this 
croBSwiee above ^cb other. These were kindled, 
was deputed to keep up the flame 

—a duty Avhich required no small amount of skill 
and attention. 

Talk was vigorously carried on; the events of 
the day were discussed, and plans laid for the 
future. There was little tittle-tattle, but a good 
(leal of story-telling. In every house it Avas an 
understood thing that in my presence, out of 
courtesy, English alone should be spoken. The 
stories of spuukies, water-kelpios, spectre-funerals, 
ghosts, &C., mixed up with wild legend of darinu 
deed or weird romance, were often frightful 
enough, especially if one had to go home alone 
any distance in the dark. I remember bow, one 
very dark night, after liearing a ghost recital at 
a house three miles from my lodging, a feeling of 
fear and great uneasiness seized mo on the way 
homoAvards. Two miles of the road ran through 
the Black Wood, and it was black that night. 
Suddenly I recollected that I had to pass a spot 
where, a few years before, a pedlar had been 
found dead, sitting against a tree. He was buried 
on the spot Wliat if I should sec the pedlar 
beside that tree, enveloped in phosphorescent 
light I 1 kncAv I Avas nearing tne place. My 
eyes were straining through the darkness; the 
sound of my own footsteps alarmed me, and great 
beads of perspiration W(^re trickling over me. 
Suddenly, 1 heard the patter of feet approaching; 
but 1 could see nothing. For a moment I stood 
listening—hesitating. Instantly there avjis a gentle 
touch of something cold and moist on the back 
of my haniL I ran on like a mad creature. The 
Thing kept pace Avith me ; I could hear it m 
close pursuit I rushed along at a great pace. 
In the midst of my terror I reniembei'ed that Ave 
kept a tame fallow-deer at the house, which knew 
me, and followed me like a dog. The animal 
might have got loose. I stopped suddenly, and, in 
excit(‘d tones, jerked out * Flora.’ She answered 
by rubbing her cold moist nose against my hand. 
It took me some time to still the tumultuous 
beating of my heart ; and then I laughed at 
the idea of being frightened by the touch of a 
fallow-decFs nose. 

The loch afforded excellent fishing, hut I took 
more to the bum. The Avild broken chasms with 
potholes abounding in troul, the sounding waters, 
the birch and the heather, the excitement born of 
danger, had more attractions for me than ^mono¬ 
tonously casting the line from a boat and watching 
for a fin. The tramp upwards, the bracing morn¬ 
ing air, and the generm grandeur of the scene, 
well repaid the exertion, even though there had 
not been the prospect of a few dozen splendid 
trout There Avas always good sport; 1 never 
came back with an empty basket. 

One pool I had never attempted to fish. From 
its high precipitous rocky sides, feathered with 
birch shrubs and crowned with hoary pines, I 
deemed it inaccessible. The approach to this 
gorge was by a kind of stair, composed of broad 
smooth steps, over which the water leaped merrily, 
forming a scries of beantiful cascades. More than 
once I had climbed laboriously and waded up to 
the entrance, Avhere the water, confined in a space 
not oyer two yards wi<^ came boiling furiously 
from the tempting pot wyond. Approach doAvn 
stream was impossible. One Saturday, elated 
with success, I determined to have another look 
awoy back into that pot. When I got on to the 
last step, I began to peer on both sides. 1 noticed 
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on my left wbat looked like a 8hclf in the rock, 
running inwards, and disappearing round a comer 
seven or eight yards in. If 1 could get on to 
that shelf, 1 could easily crawl forward on hands 
and knees into such a position as would enable 
me to get at that pot The rod could be drawn 
along between my legs ; the basket was deposited 
carefully in a cranny. 

Collecting stones, I soon bad a pile sufficiently 
high to allow me to catch the ledge. I pulled 
myself up. The shelf was wet and slippery, 
about two feet broad, and afforded good hope of 
gr.itifying my ambition. Pressing close to the 
rocky side, 1 began to advance slowly and pain¬ 
fully. Wlien about half way, I looked down. 
I might bo about ten feet above the stream. Foi* 
a moment, the wild, tumultuous eddying and 
the boiling, furious, rushing waters made me 
giddy. I closed my eyes to keep out the sight. 
I would go back. But no ! Thus far and baffled ! 
I must have a trout out (jf that pot, to show 
as a troj)hy. Again I advane(‘d. The shelf now 
narrowed so much that there was barely room 
for iny knees. One false movement, and over 
T must go, to be mutilated, drowned, and tossed 
hither and thither. At last, T reached the corner. 
Itiglit licfore me was the great dark circular pot, of 
unknown depth. Ihit iny shelf had now become 
KO narrow that to advance was impossible. To 
attempt to fish was impracticable. The return, 
I begiUi to Jec'l, was to be perilous. I could ga/c 
on the pot’s placid surface, but 1 dared not rutile 
its bosom. A trout leaped up. My heart gave 
u bound, and I \cry nearly lost my balance. 

'J'he return, however rlangerons, must he tried. 
Down went the rod. (ilaiiciug upwards, 1 sjiw 
that the rocks projected over me. 1 was in a 
hon/onUil tisMire, whose up))er part seemed gra- 
(hially descending to crush me. My hands and 
kncch were bleeding. 1 began to try to back out, 
which I required to do with extromn caution. 
J found I must move back tlic knee next the 
rock before 1 could move tin* other, pressing my 
body at the same time firmly on the side. My 
joints were getting still’, and I felt fatigued ; but 
desperation gave me strength. After much slow 
toilsome cllbrt, J reached the spot where 1 had 
ascended. Ifow was 1 to get down? My hands, 
elbows, and knees—my whole body—were so sore 
that to turn off the shelf meant a fall among the 
stones and a roll into the water, from which, 
with a few extra bruises—probably broken bones 
—I felt I would be unable to extricate myself. 
I gave a shout; and, to luy gi eat relief, I imme¬ 
diately heard the well-known voice ot the shep¬ 
herd of the hamlet calling to me from the top of 
the opposite bank to hold on quietly and steadily, 
and he would come to my assistance. I knew it 
would be ton minutes before he could reach me, 
for be had to go a considerable distance down the 
stream to get in to the channel, and then climb 
over the shelves. These ten minutes seemed to 
prolong themselves to an age. I suppose he 
lifted me down, for I found myself in a half- 
sitting posture among the stones, and the shepherd 
bathing my templ^ By-and-by he put his 
plaid under me, andj^^aking ap end in eacn hand, 
ne got me on bis back and carried me out care¬ 
fully. When I was laid upon a heathery mound, 
I presented a sorry appearance, my clothes all 
soiled and torn, and covered with blood. I soon 


recovered so far as to be able to walk a litUe; and 
on reaching the peat-road, we fortunately found a 
cart going for a load of peats. I was lifted in, 
and the horse’s head turned honiewai’ds, which, 
when we reached, all sorts of wild rumours wave 
sent abroad. I w'as confined to bed for a w^k. 
The rod and basket were afterwards delivered to 
me by the good shejiherd, wJio had gone to the 
spot in searcdi of them. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHA.1’TKR XXXII.—ON TRIAL. 

Matters at Wliitestrand had been going mean¬ 
while from bad to worse. Winifred never spoke 
another word to Hugh about Elsie’s wateh; her 
pride prevented her. She would not stoop to 
demana an explanation. And Hugh had no 
explanation of his own to volunWer. No ready 
lie rose spontaneous to his lips. He dropped the 
subjoct then and for ever. 

lint the question of the encroachments could 
not be quite so cavalierly dropped: it pressed 
itself insidiously and silently upon Hugh’s atten¬ 
tion. An eminent engineer came down from 
London to inspect the sand-diifts, shortly after 
llatherlcy’s visit JIc stroked his chin and 
remai’kcd cheerfully with a demonstrative smile 
that currents were very ticklish things to deal 
with on their ow’n ground: that when you 
interfered with the natural course of a current, 
you never could tell which way it would go next; 
ami that diverting it w'us much like taking a leap 
in the dark, as lur as probable consequences to 
the shore were concerned. After which reassuring 
vaticinations, the eminent engineer proceeded at 
once with perfect confidence to erect an expensive 
and ingenious breakwater off the site of the poplar, 
which stiained the slender balloon of Hugh’s 
remaining credit to the very verge of its utmost 
bursting-point. A year passed by in the work of 
building and throwing out the breakwater; and 
as soon as it was finished, with much acclamation, 
a scour act in just j’Ound its sides wdiich ate away 
the grounds behind even faster than ever. 

Tile estate, in facL was simply doomed. ./Eolian, 
Pactolian, indeed : ah me, the irony of it! Those 
iEolian sands were ovei'whclniing Whitestrand. 
Tlie poplar had formed its one frail support. In 
destroying the poplar, Hugh had simply outwitted 
himself. No earthly science could now lepair that 
fatal step. Physicians wci-e in vain. Engineers 
and bieakwaters were of no avoiL The cruel 
crawling sea had begun leniorselessly to claim its 
owui, and day after day it claimed it piecemeal. 

Nor w'as that all Hugh’s affairs were getting 
more and more involved in other ways also. 
Those wore the days of the decline of Squiredom. 
Agricultural depression had told upon the rents. 
Turnips were a failure; mangolds were feeble; 
He'-sian fly had made waste straw of old Grimes’s 
w heat-crops j barley had never done so badly for 
years. Foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneu- 
monia had combined with American competition 
and Australian mutton to lower prices and to 
starve landlords. Rents came in w’om and worse 
at each successive Whitestrand ^idit The inte¬ 
rest on the mortgage was hard to raise; and the 
.'servants’ wages at the Jlall, it was whispered 
about, had fallen into arrears for a whole quarter. 
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Cleariy the young Squire must be short of funds ; 
and nothing was afloat to help his exchequer into 
safer waters. 

But drowning men cling to the proverbial 
eCmw. For his own part, Hugh bad high liopes 
at^iirst of his Philomjihy. He had trimme<l 
his little hark most cunningly, he thought, to 
tempt the stormy sea of popular appi’obation. 
There was the big long poem for heavy ballast, 
and the ballades and occasional pieces in his light¬ 
est vein for cork belts to redress the balance. 
Sooner or later the world must surely catch 
glimpses of the truth, that it still enclosed a great 
unknown Poet! He waited for the storm of 
applause to begin; the critics would doubtless 
soon set up their concerted pajaii. But one day, 
a few weeks after the volume was published, he 
took up a copy of the IhisiantUry that most 
superior review—the special oi^aii of his own 
special clique—and read in it with hushed 
breatli—a hostile notice of his new and hopeful 
volume. His heart sank as he I'ead and read. 
Line after line, the sickening sense of failure 
deepened upon him. It had not been so in tlic 
old days; then, the critics had hasted to bring 
him butter in a lordly di‘.h. But now, all tli.il 
was utterly changed. Ho read with a cheek 
flushed with indignation. At last, the review 
touched bottom. 

*Mr Massinger,’ said bis critic in concluding his 
notice, ‘hiw long since retired, wc all know, into 
Ixiwther Arcadia. Tliere, among the mimic ranges 
of the Suffolk sandhills—a doll’s paradise of dak* 
and mountain—he has betaken himself with his 
pretty little pipe to the green side of a pretty 
little knoll, and has tuned bis throat to a pretty ! 
litUe lay, idl about a series of pretty little ladies,, 
of the usual insipid Lowthor-Arcudiau style of 
beauty. These waxcn-faccd damsels somehow; 
fail to interest us. Their cheeks 01*6 all most 
becomingly red; their eyes are all most liquidly 
blue ; their locks are all of the yellowest; and 
their philosophy is a clieap and ineffective mixture 
of the Elegant Extracts with the choicest old 
crusted English morals of immemorial pi’ovcihial 
wisdom. In short, they are unlortunately stuHed 
with sawdust. The long poem which gives a title 
to the volume, on the otWr hand, though mol- 
luscoid in its flabbiness, is as ambitious as it is 
feeble, and ns dull as it is iuvolvetl. Here, for 
example, selected from some five hundred equally 
inflated stanzas, are the modest views Mr l^las- 
singer now holds on liis own position in the 
material Cosmos : the scene, we ought to explain, 
is laid in Oxford ; the time, midnight or a little 
later ; and the Baid speaks %n 2)royr%d ‘p&i'nond. 

The city lies below tuo wrapped in slumber: 

Mute and unmoved in all her streets she lies : 

’Mid rapid tlioughts that throng me without nunibci 
Flashes the phantom of an old surmise. 

Her ho|«s and fears and griefs are all suspended : 

Ten thom^and souls throughout her precincts take 

Sleep, in whose bosom life and death are blended, 

And 1 alone awake. 

Am 1 alone the solitary centre 

Of all the seeming universe around, 

With mockii^ senses, tlirough wlmso portals enter 
'Unmeaning j^tantasies of sight and sound? 

Are all the eountless minds wherewith 1 people 
The enipfy forms that float before my eyes 

Thin M tile aloud tliat girds the distant steeple 
Wilh snowy canopies ? j 


Yet though the world be but myself unfolded— 

Soul bent again on soul in mystic play— 

Ko less each sense and thonght and act is moulded 
By dead necessities I may not sway. 

Some mightier power against my win can move mo: 
Some potent nothing force and overawe: 

Though I bo idl that is, I feel above me 
The godhead of blind law ! 

‘ Seven or eight jiages of this hysterical, carti¬ 
laginous, invertebrate nonsen.se nave failed to 
convince us that Mr Massinger is really, as he 
seems implicitly to believ^ the hub of the uni¬ 
verse, and the sole intelligent or sentient lieing 
within the entire circle of oi^anic creation. Many 
other poets, indeed, have thought the same, but 
few liave been so candid as to express their 
opinion.’ 

Hugh crusherl the Bystander in his hand 
with a burning sense of wrong and indignation. 
The measure he himself had often meted to 
others, therewithal had it been meted to him ; 
and lie realised now in his own person tlie bitter¬ 
ness of the stings lie liad often inflicted out of 
pure ivantonncss on endless young and anony¬ 
mous authors. Cheyne Kow had clearly cast off 
her rccalcitiiuit son. He was to it now an outcast 
and a pariah, a wicked deserter to the camp of the 
Philistines. 

"Winifred was seated on tlie sofa opposite, but 
lie did not pass tlie paper to her. He flung it 
from him. He ivas too vain to ask for her sym¬ 
pathy ; and perhayis he was not quite sure that he 
had any claim ujion it. They ivere leading n life 
of mutual avoidance, as lar ns possible; coni- 
municating only on strictly practical topic's, when 
occasion deiiumdcd, and not even then in tlie most 
amiaible spirit They 11010 not in touch with 
each other; but ivlio was to blame? Not surely 
Hugh—the wise, the brilliant, the imniai’ulatc ! 
And yet-- and yet—how little he understood a 
woman’s heart. While he had been reading in 
bittemcs.s of spirit what the Bysiandei said of 
him, Winifred was also reading—in tlie (Iharhuj 
Cross BeirmOy and tlie subject was that same 
volume ol her husband’s. The criticism here was 
ten times more galling and bitter than that 
under which Massinger had just been wincing, 
and she knew how it would pain him were he 
to read it. Had she been as beartlcss as her hus¬ 
band, she would have passed the paper to him 
and enjoyed his humiliation and discomfiture. 
But she was not as her husband was—in many 
ways. She ivas as many another woman, with a 
proud and selfish and unsympathetic husband, has 
been. She had loved him once, and in a mea¬ 
sure loved him still, and therefore would not 
pain him by inflicting another wound, os it were, 
with her own hand. She buried the paper deep 
beneath the sofa cushions ; and Hugh never knew 
the bitter thing.s which the Charing Cross Beview 
had said about him. It would have been all the 
more galling to his wounded spirit had he known 
furtlier that that review was signed with the 
initials A. H.—Arthur Hatherley. 

"Winifred lifted the paper which Hugh had 
flung from him, and skimmed the Bystander 
review in haste, ^ut she said never a word in 
any way about it * Shall I aooept Lady Mort- 
mayne’s invitation?’ she asked with chilly 
unconcern. ! 

Bohemia had clearly turned against them ; bat j 
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Philifltia at least, Philistia was left to console their 
bosoms. If one can’t be a poet, one can at any- 
rate bo a snob. In the bitterness of his heart, 
Hugh answered: ‘Yes. Go anywhere on earth 
to a body with a handle.’ Then he tried to rouse 
himself, to put on a cheerful and iinconccmed 
manner. ‘I like to patronise art,’ he went on 
with a hard smile, ‘and as a work of art I con¬ 
sider I^dy Mortmayne almost perfect’ 

Winifred laid down her paper on the table. 

‘ What fthall I say to her 1 ^ she asked glossily. 
She was a timid Icttcr'Writer. Even since their 
estrangement, Hugh ino^t often dictated her society 
notes ior her. 

‘Deal’ Lady Mortmayne, we .shall have great 
pleasure ’-Hugh began with vigour. 

‘Isn’t “we have great jdcasure” better English, I 
Hugh ?’Winifred asked quietly, ns she examined 
her nil) with close attention. 

‘No,’ Hugh blurted back; ‘certainly not. Shall 
have great pleasure’s quite good enough for me, 
so I suppose it’s good enough for you too ; isn’t 
it?’ lie was getting positively cruel now. ‘II 
you can write so well,’ he luuttcred between hi'' 
clenched tectli, ‘write it yourself. “Great 
pleasure in accepting your kind invitation for 
Thursday next.” ’ 

‘Thanks. 1 think I’ll put it my own way. 
“And will bring the dahlias she proiniaed ’”- 

‘Who promised?—Lady Mortmayne?’ 

‘Oh, t)othcr !• I mean, “the dahlias I pro¬ 
mised, which I would litive brought before; but 
I was unfortunately prevented by my gardener 
having quite inadvertently”’- 

‘For ileaveiis sake, split it up into short sen¬ 
tences,’ Hugh cried, on tenter-hooks. ‘I couldn’t let 
such a note as that go out of my house—I mean, 
our house, Winifred—il my life depended upon 
it. A man of letters allow his wife to make .sucli 
an exhibition of impossible English!’ 

‘I wish 1 uas clever,’ Winifred said, growing 
red, ‘and then 1 could write my own Icttem with¬ 
out you.’ 

‘“lie good, my child, and let who will be 
clever: ” Cliarlcs Kingsley,’ Hugh answered pro- 
vokingly. ‘ “ Au honest man’s the noblest work 
of God : ” Alexander Pope. (I think it was Pope; 
-or was it Sam J ohnson ?) A placid woman runs 
him close, ecod: Hugh Massinger. Ecod’s a 
powerful weak rhyme, I admit, but what can 
you expect from a mere impromptu? I only 
M'ish all women were placid. Wml, the moral 
of these three immortal lines, selected from the 
works of three poets m three different ages born 
(Dryden), is simply this—you do very well as 
you aiv, Winifred. Don’t seek to'be clever. It! 
doesn’t suit ^ou. Take my advice. Leave it i 
alone.—For ii you do, you ’ll find it in the end a ' 
complete failure.’ 

‘ Hugh ! You insult me.’ 

‘Very well then, my dear. You will be able 
to exercise Christian patience and resignation in 
pocketing the insult—os I have to do from you j 
very often.’ 

Winifred shut down her writing-case with a 
bang and burst, not into tean, but into an uncon- 
tiDllablc fit of violent coughing. She coughed 
Olid coughed tilL her face was purple and livid 
with tlie effort. Hugh watchea her silently, as 
hard as adamant. She had often coughed this 
way of late. The habit was growing on her. 


Hugh thought she ought to cure hemlf of 
it. 

‘ I shall go up next week again to consult Sir 
Anthony Winxall,’ she said at last, when she 
recovered her breath, gasping and choking. ‘WRi 
I you go with me, Hugh ? ’ 

‘ We Ve no cash now to waste on junketing and 
gadding about in town,’ Hugh answered gloomily. 

‘ A pretty time to talk about riotous living, with 
the servants’ wages all ovcrdu<^ and duns bother¬ 
ing at the door for their wretched mon^ 1 My 
presence could hardly give you any appreciable 
pleasure. You can stop at the dingy old lodgings 
in Albert Row, and Mrs Bouverie I^rtou will help 
gad about with you. You (ran traipes together 
over half London.’ 

Winifred bowed her poor head down in silence. 
Her heart was sick. It was full to bursting. 
This was all she had bought with the fee-simple I 
of Whiteslrand. 


('TIArTER XXXIII.—AN ARTISTIC EVENT. 

‘Ml* Warren Relf,’ said the daintily etched 
invitation card, ‘requests the pleasure of a visit 
from Mr and Mrs Bouverie iWton and friends 
to a Private View of his Paintings and Water¬ 
colour Sketches, on Saturday, October the 3d, 
from 2.30 to 0 P.M., at 128 Bletchingley Road, 
South Kensington.’ 

Such a graceful little invitation card never 
was seen, neatly designed by the artist him¬ 
self, with a bold (light of sea-gulls engaged in 
winging their way across the upper left-hand 
corner ; and u stretch of etoi’my waves bestridden 
by a fifihing-sinack in full career before the brisk 
breeze occupying the larger part of its broad 
face in very delicate* and exquisite outline. When 
Winiired Massinger saw it carele&bly stuck aside 
among a heap of others on Mrs Bouverie Bai'ton’s 
occasional tabic in South Auclley Street, she 
took it up with a start and examined it closely. 

‘ Mr Warren Ilelf! ’ she cried, in a tone of some 
surprise. ‘Then you know him, Mrs Barton? 
I didn’t remember he was one of your circle. 
But there, of course you know everybody.—What 
a sweet little etching I ’ 

‘What? Mr Warren Rolf?—O yes, I know 
him. Not, I’m afmid, a very buccessful artist, 
as yet; but tliey say he has merit—in his own 
way, merit. I’m going to see these new pictures 
of Ilia on Saturday, if I can sandwich him in 
edgcw.ay8 between the Society for the Higher 
Education of Women and the Richter concert 
or tea at the MacKinnons’. I’ve only five 
engagements for Saturday. Quite an empty day. 
—Have you got a card ior the private view your- 
S(*lf, dear?’ 

‘No,’ Winifred answered with a slight blush. 

‘Well, then, would you like to go with us, 
dear ? ’ Mrs Bouverie Barton asked kindly. 

Winifred turned over the card with a wistful 
look. ‘It says, “Mr and Mrs Bouverie Barton 
and frund$y^* she repeated with emphasis. ‘So 
of course you can take whoever you like with 
you, can’t you, Mrs Barton?—Saturday the 3d 
from 2.30 to 6 r.M.—I think *1 might—I’ll 
risk it anyhow.—That’d suit me admirably. My 
appointment with Sir Anthony’s for two pre¬ 
cisely.’ 
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‘Tour appointment with Sir Anthony?’ Mrs 
Barton cclioed in a grieved undertone. 

Winifred coughed—such a nasty dry little 
hacking cough. ‘Why, yea, Sir Anthony Wrax- 
she answei^ed, checking herself with some 
difficulty from a hrief paroxysm of her usual 
trouble. ‘I’ve come up this week, in fact, on 
purpose to consult him. Hugh made me come, 
my lungs have been so awfully odd lately.’ 

‘My dear,’ Mrs Bouverie Barton put in ten¬ 
derly—everybody knows Mrs Bouverie Barton, 
the most charming and sympathetic hostess in 
literary London—‘you hardly seem fit to go 
running about town sight-seeing at pieseut.— 
Does Sr Massinger seriously realise how ex¬ 
tremely weak and ill you ai'e ?—It scwccly seems 
to me you ought to be troubling your poor 
little head about private views or anything of 
the sort with a cougn like that upon you.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t much, I assure you, dear Mrs 
Barton,’ Winifred answered, the tears coming up 
into lier eyes as she spoke at the touch ot sym¬ 
pathy. ‘ Hugh doesn’t think it’s at all serious.’ 

At 128 Bletchingley Road, the ancestral home 
of all the Relfs—for one generation—a tiny eight- 
loomed London house in a side-street of intense 
South Kensington—all was hustle and flutter 
and feverish excitement. Edie Rclf to-day was 
i absolutely in her element. It was her joy in 
. life, indeed, to compass the Impossible. And 
the Impossible now stared her frankly in the 
face in the concrete shape of a geometrical 
, absurdity. She had undertaken to make the 
I less contain the greater, all the axioms of Euclid 
to the contrary notwithstanding. What are space 
and time to a clever woman? Of no- more 
importance in her scheme of things than to 
Emmanuel Kant or to Shadworih Hoagson. I'he 
Relfs hiul issued no fewer than three hundred 
and twenty separate invitation cards, each with 
that extensible india-rubber clause, ‘and frionda,’ 
BO capable of indefinite and incalculable expan¬ 
sion. Now’, the little front drawing-room at 
Bletchingley Road could just he induced, when 
the furniture was abolished by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the piano removed up-stairs to the 
back bedroom, to accommodate at a pinch ^onic 
thirty-five persons, mostly chairless. ‘My dear 
Edio,’ Mrs JRelf cried in a voice oi despair, ‘ w'e 
can never, never, never pack them in anyhow.’ 

‘Herrings in a box would find themselves 
comparatively roomy and comfortable,’ Warren 
murmured, with a glance of black despondency 
round the four scanty walls of the tiny drawing¬ 
room. ‘How on earth could you ever think of 
asking so many?’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dears I * Edie answered with a 
confident, smile that pi’esagcd victory. ‘Leave 
that to me. It’s my proper business. I see it 
I all. The commanding officer should never be 
j hampered by futile predictions of defeat and dis¬ 
honour. Of course they won’t come, the greater 
part of them. They novel* do rush, I regret to 
Bay, to inspect your immortal works, Waireu. 
But still we must arrange, for all that, as if we 
expected the whole united British people—^in case 
of a rtwh, don’t you know’, mother. Let me see. 
Wc've 'or^ sent out caids, I think, for a poor 
tri^ of thm hundred find twenty.’ 

*Ko,’ Warren corrected very gravely, ‘Three 


hundi*ed and twent;^ cards, you mean, for six 
hundred and forty wives and husbands.’ 

‘Some of them are bachelors, my dear,* Edie 
answered with a sagacious nod; ‘ and some old 
maids, who never by any chance buy anything. 
And what’s two hundred? A mere trifle! I 
ileclare it affords no scope at all for a girl’s 
jugenuity. Like our re.spected ancestor, Warren 
Hastings, I stand aghast at my own moderation.— 
1 really wish, mother, now I come to think of it, 
we’d sent out invitations for a thousand.’ 

‘ Six hundred’s auite enough for me, I ’in sure,’ 
Warren replied, glanidng round the room once 
more in jialpable doubt ‘How do you mean to 
arrange for them, Edic?’ 

‘Oh, easy enough. Nothing could be simpler. 
1 ’ll tell you how. First of all, you throw’ open 
the folding-doors—or ratlier, to save the room at 
the side.s, you lift them bodily off their hinges, 
and stick them out of the dining-room window 
into the back garden.’ 

‘They won’t go through,’ Warren objected, 
measuring with his eye. 

* Rubbish, my dear! Won’t go through, indeed t 
Vou men have no imagination and no invention. 
You manufacture difficulties out of pure ohstruc- 
tivciieas. If they won’t go through wiiole, why, 
just take out the panels and unglue the wood¬ 
work, that’s all.— Very W’ell, then; that throw’s 
the drawing-room and dining-room into one g(^od 
big reception-room, from which of course we 
remove all the furniture. Next, we ran(»c tlie 
<‘haira in a long row round the ^de«i for the old 
ladies—the old ladies are very iiujK>rta«t; keep 
’em down-stairs, or else they’ll j)revvnt their 
liusbands fixmi buying—and let the men and tin*' 

; able-bodied girls stand up imd grouji theiuoelves 
in picturesque clusters here and there about the 
j vacant centre. What could be easier, siinjder, 

! or more effective^ A room treated so iurmslies 
itscU automatically with human properties. With 
tact and eaix*, we could easily squeeze in some 
boventy or eighty.’ 

‘We could,’ Warren unsw’cred, after a nituital 
calculation of square area. - ‘ But how* about the 
pictures ?’ 

‘Hear him, mother' Oh, but men are hel]»- 
less! Where should the pictures be but uji in 
the studio, stupid! We wouldn’t take all the 
people up to see them at once, of course. You 
and 1 would go awund, looking very affable, with 
a professional smile—so, you know—perpetually 
jil.^ying about the corners of our mouths, and 
carry off the men with the most purchasing faces 
ill constant relays up to admire the immortal 
master - pieces. Meanwiiile, mother and Mr 
llatheriey, down below here, would do the 
polite to the old ladies and undertake the 
deportment husincbs. Or perhaps Mr Hatheriey’d 
better be stationed on guard up-stairs, to fire off 
some of his gushing critical remarks from time 
to time about the aerial perspective and the 
middle distances. Mr llatheriey always knows 
jubt what to say to weigh dow'ii the bahince for a 
hesitating purchaser.’ 

‘Edie,’ Warren cried, flinging himself down 
with a disgusted face upon the dining-room sofa, 
‘I hate all this hoirid advertising and touting, 
for all the world as if one were tne catchpenny 
proprietor of a patent medicine, instead of an 
honest hai’d-workmg British artist I ’ 
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* I know you do, my dear boy,* Edie answered 1 
imperturbably; ‘and that*8 all the more reason i 
why those who have the charge of you should c 
undertake to push you and tout for you against t 
your will, till they positively make you achieve c 
the success you yourself will never have the t 
meanness to try for.—But, thank goodness, I don’t i 
mind puffing. I*m intriguer enough myself for e 
the whole family. If it hadn*t been for my i 
egging yon on, and pestering you and bullying k 
you and keeping you up to it, we should never s 
have got up this private view of vour things at a 
all.—And now, having startetl and arranged the t 
entire show, I mean to work it my own way n 
without interference. If there’s anything on r 
earth I love, it ’a a jolly good muddle.’ fi 

And jolly as the muddle undoubtedly was, Edie v 
Relf did pull them through in the end with h 
triumphant strategy. Saturday the .3d was a bril¬ 
liant success. Bletchingloy Road, that mere sub- tl 
urban byway, had never before in its checkered e: 
career beheld so many real live carnages together, o 
Tlie six liundred, or at least a very fair i)roportion c: 
of them, boldly they drove and well, down that ii 
narrow side street All the worhl wondered. 
The neighbours looked on and admired with a: 
vicarious pride. They felt themselves raised in sf 
the .social scale by their close proximity to bo ai 
fashionable a gathering. NuiuIkt 12H itself was b 
a changed character; it hanliy knew its own h 
ground-plan. Kdie alone liad reigned Bupremc. w 
And as two of the clock chimed ironi Kensington 
church tower on tliat eventful alternoon, she A 
murmured aside to her nmther, with an enrap- T 
tured gaze at the scarlet and green Ical^moixis on n: 
the wall of the staircase : ‘ My dear, there’s not a-: 
a speck of dn.st in this house, nor a bone in my A) 
body that isn’t aching.’ oi 

- A 

FICaiTlN(! TIIK ARABS AT LAKE 

NVASSA. 1„ 

UY ALVRED RlIAUl’E. 

On the 2d of November 1887 I left Bandawe on ca 
the western shore of Lake Nyassa, on an elephant- tli 
hunting trip through the hills to the west. I A 
: reached the Kufusi River that night, and camped a 
on the bank of the stream some twenty-five nnles oi 
from Bandaw(5. I had intended to have followed 
up the valley of the Kufusi to the north-west, fo 
wnerc clcphantM are always to be met with ; hut or 
on the following morning at daylight, as we were ni 
on the point of starting, we heard di'^tant shouts fo' 
in the oush, and presently in ran two natives, dv 
who had been sent after us with letters from wi 
Bandawe. It appeared that after our departure, sa 
the little steamer Tlala, which runs up Lake .st( 
Nyassa about once a month, had arrived, having 
on board thi’ee Euroi>ean8—E. O’Neill (the British w< 
consul at Mozambique), Dr Tomory of tlie London th 
(Medical) Missionary Society, ami Mr Scott. They in 
were on their way up to the north end of the en 
lake, to the t^sistance of two Europeans at Kar- be 
onga (one of the African Lakes Company’s stations) lej 
who were being thi'catened with attack by the wi 
Arabs. 

I returned to ^landawe, therefore, and we all 
left in the steamer for Karonga, having with us M 
some twelve natives and fifteen guns of various m 
kinds. Steaming throughout the night, we stopped M 


for a few hours on the following day, at a wood- 
ing-place in Beep Bay, and reached Kaaponga after 
dark the same evening. We were ^ad to find 
that the two Europeans were safe and well—Bain 
of the Scotch Free Church Mission; and Moo^ 
teith, the agent of the African Lakes Company 
in chaise of the station. Tlieir news was, now- | 
ever, very bad. The Arabs, some five hundred 
in number, had been ravaging the country round, 
killing tlie natives, burning their villages, making 
slaves, and in fact depopulating the wfiole district 
about Karonga, On the day before our arrival, 
tlie Arabs had gone to the Cambwci lagoon, where 
many natives had taken refuge, hiding in the 
reeds about the lagoon. Tliey set the reeds on 
fire and shot the natives as they Rin out. Some 
were roasted; and some, who jumped into the 
lagoon, were taken by the crocodiles. 

'Die Arabs ha<l threatened to take possession of 
the station at Karonga; and Monteith and Bain 
expecting an attack daily, had built a small fort 
of unbumt bricks on the edge of the lake, some 
eighty yards from the station, to which they 
intended to go in case of attack. 

We sent the steamer back on the day after our 
arrival, instructing her .skippcir to hurry to the 
south end of the lake and bring back men, guns, 
and amninnifion with all speed ; and we expected 
her back in six or seven days. (As it turned out, 
however, eventually, she did not get back for five 
weeks.) 

! A few' days after our airival, Nicol, one of the 
African Lakes Company’s employees, arrived from 
Tanganyika, where he had been absent for some 
montlis. This increased our force considerably, 
as he brought with him some more men and guns. 
AVe now had some forty guns of all kinds, but 
only a few hundred rounds of ammunition. 
Among our guns were flint-locks, Tow’er muskets, 
.shot-guns, elephant-guns, express rifles, Sniders, 
and Martinis. And there was one enormous two- 
boi'e muzzle-loader: this, however, no one cared 
to fire. 

On Nov'ember 7th, seventy to eighty natives 
came in and asked for protection, and we allowed 
them to occupy some emjity sheds in the station. 
Ami on the 19th, many hundred natives, of whom 
i\ large proportion w'cre women, were taken into 
our camp for protection. 

We were busy now strengthening the brick 
fort. It was a space about twenty yards square, 
on the edge of the lake, surroundcil by a wall of 
unbumt bricks about four feet six inches to five 
feet high, and tw’o feet thick. Outside this ^ 
dug a shallow wide trench, which we filled in 
with thorns. AAh‘ also enclosed a piece of the 
sandy beach behind our fort witn a wooden 
.stockade for the refugec.s, cattle, and donkeys. 

On the 18th, wo received word that the Arabs 
w’erc preparing to attack us ; and we then moved 
the ivory from the store and all valuable goods 
into the lort. AVe put up three tents inside, 
enclosed the refugees and animals in the stockade 
behind us, and took up our abode in the fort, 
leaving the old stoi'e and station empty, as it 
would have been impossible tb defend tne houses 
against attai^k. 

There w'ere four Arab towns tfiear Karonga: 
Maramba (two miles south), Kopakopa (sixteen 
miles south), Sulema (seven miles west), and 
Mpata (sixteen miles w'cst). The Arabs from 
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these four towns had concentrated at Maramba. 
On the 23d, while at breakfast in the fort, we 
lieard shots fired, and saw the Arabs in the bush 
some three hundred yards south of us; but after 
some ten minutes* firing they retired. On tins 
‘^ay we sent Nicol to the north end of the lake, 
to the ^kili chiefs, asking them to come down 
in force to our assistance. On the 24th, at day¬ 
light, the whole Arab force, numbering some five 
hundred gTins, attacked us. They were also 
assisted by a tribe of Wahenga natives from the 
town of Kaiiyok', who had tlirown in their lot 
with the Araba They came on apparently intend¬ 
ing to ‘rush’ our fort, but never got within eighty 
yards of us, our fire driving them back to the 
treea They then entered the empty station and 
fired from t«hiud the houses, trees, &c. 

I now give extracts from my diary for the next 
five days: 

‘ 24th.—Before noon, the Arabs had learnt not 
to expose themselves to our fire. AVe saw several 
shot, but cannot tell the extent of their casual¬ 
ties Ours were, a donkey killed and a woman (a 
refugee) wounded in the cheek. In the afternoon 
the Arabs occupied the empty store and used it as 
a fort, knocking out loopholes. Firing all day. 
Our greatest anxiety is that we arc so short of 
ammunition. We have stopped the boys from 
firing; whites only firing, picking off any of the 
Arabs who show themselves. 

‘25th.—Firing kept up by Arabs all night 
During the darkness, they have built a stockade 
of thick tree-trunks one hundred and eighty yards 
south of us on the beach, and from there and the 
store they pour a nasty cross-fire into our fort 
All our tents have bullet-holes. Firing all day. 
Rain in morning makes things uncomfortable for 
US. Unless the steamer or the Sokili ‘people 
come soon, we shall be in a bad way. During 
the morning, seeing that a lai^e number of Arabs 
were running into the store to get out of the rain, 
we took two of the eight-bore elephant guns whicli 
carried a three-ounce bullet and ten drams of 
powder, and fii*ed for the strong door. The 
bullets must have penetrated and done some exe¬ 
cution, as we saw the Arabs pouring out again. 

‘26^.—Rain all night—everything wet Arabs 
firing all through last night They have now 
start^ another stockade of horizontal logs, which 
they are building up into some large trees one 
hundred and fifty south of us. Firing all 
day, many bullets in the tents. In the evening 
sent out a party to try to fire the store, w’e in the 
fort keeping up meanwhile a heavy file. The 
boys were successful, and the store was burnt 
down. 

‘27th.—Firing all day. In the afternoon, the 
Arabs opened fire from their new stockade, fully 
thirty feet from the ground: they are thus 
enabled to fire doivn into the fort No longer safe 
to walk about in the fort. Had to dig ditches 
two feet deep all about, to walk in. Also height¬ 
ened the walls by piling bales of cloth on the top. 

J28th.—Early this morning the Arabs ceased 
firing. We sallied out, and in a few hours pulled 
down their stockades. About noou we were 
delighted to see large numbers of tlie Sokili 
na^vea <pming ^own the lake shore to our assist- 
anca—fully four thousand of them.’ 

^ the following day, together with our native 
hllies, we ■ went for th^ Arab town of Moramba, 


and rushing the stockade, found the town empty, 
the Arabs having hurriedly deserted it, and gone 
to Mpato, to resut us there if we attacked them. 
We burnt the town, and tried to induce our 
native allies to go with us to Mpata; but they 
would not, saying they wished to return home 
now. We therefore returned with them to their 
own country, and camped at Nscsi, some thirty 
miles north <n the old station, intending to await 
here the arrival of the steamer with ammunition 
and reinforcements, and then to attack Mpato. 

On the 4th of December we attacked and de¬ 
stroyed the native town of Kanyold, whose people 
had been with the Arabs fighting against us. 

While awaiting the arrival of the steamer, I 
took a short journey to the foot of the Living¬ 
stone range of mountains. They rise straight 
from the shore of the lake on the north-east shore, 
and at the north end of the lake curve round to 
the north-west, having the large plain inhabited 
bv the Sokili tribes at their base. Elephants are 
plentiful in the wooded foothills; and in the 
plain itself arc immense quantities of buffalo. 
On my first day I shot three elephants out of 
one herd; and on the 14th of December 1 shot two 
more, one of which had tusks weighing nearly 
sixty pounds each. On the 15th of December I 
shot three, one of which hud only one tusk. On 
the Kith I received letters from the camp at Nsesi 
telling me that the steamer had arrived bringing 
a few more guns and men, and a few hundred 
cartridges and four Europeans, and that it was 
arranged we should attack Mpata at once. Among 
the aiTivals were Hawes, tiie British consul for 
Nyassa ; and J. Moir, the manager of the African 
Lakes Company. I returned to the camp; and 
on the 22d wo started for Mpata uitli one hun¬ 
dred guns of all descriptions, and a large native 
contingent armed witli spears. AVe reached 
Mpata on the morning of the 23d, and found the 
Arabs in great force, and the town strongly 
stockaded. The Arabs were outside the town; 
but os we a<lvanced, they retire<l inside and fired 
from behind their stockade. Where wo had 
hoped our native allies would be of most use 
to US, was in the taking of the stockade. We 
had hoped they would advance up with us, and 
by climbing over in their overwhelming numbers, 
have overpowered the Arabs; but they showed 
the white-feather, and utterly failed us, hung 
back, and could not be induced to advance right 
up ; so we had to go on without them. Luckily, 
as soon as we reached the stockade itself and 
put our guns through, the Arabs fled back into 
the town, and Hieii our native came up and 
swarmed over. For an hour or two we had a 
lively time. Our natives were bent solely on 
looting, and would not join with us and drive 
the Arabs out of the far end of the town; con¬ 
sequently, a desultory fight was kept up all the 
time among the houses. Eventually, we set fire 
to our end of the town, and started back for 
Nsesi—the natives having secured ivory and cloth 
to the value of some eight hundred pound^ as 
well as guns, powder, and numerous other things. 
Our casualties were two Europeans wounded, 
several of our native allies wounded and several 
killed. The Arab loss must have been heavy 
compared with our own. 

On the 5th of January, seven of ns Europeans 
loft in the Ilala for the south end of the lake; 
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and 1 went on from there, down the Shir4, 
Zambesi, and Kwakwa rivers to Quilimanc, which 
port 1 reached on the 28th of January. 

I see, from recent English papers, that in 
answer to a question asked in the House of 
Commons on tlie 28th of February, Sir J. Fer- 
usson stated that no assistance could be given 
y government to the British subjects settled at 
Nyassa. This leaves them in a somewhat awk¬ 
ward position, as the Britisli consul for Nyassa 
has positively forbidden the African Lakes Com¬ 
pany to take matters into their own liands and 
to protect their own interests in their own way. 
Tliey ore therefore told that tlic English govern¬ 
ment will not lielp them, nor are they to help 
themselves. Surety one course or tlie other 
should be taken by our government— either to 
help the British subjects at Nyassjv, or else to 
leave them alone to help themselves in such way 
as they think best. 

There are, moreover, other interests to be con¬ 
sidered in this matter os well as those of the 
African Lakes Company and tlie missions and 
traders. It is quite certain, unless the Arabs at 
the north end of Nyassa arc driven out or kept 
in proper control, that the route via Nyassa to 
Tanganyika will be permanently closed by them. 
Sufficient attention has not been given to this 
route to Central Afiica, which is, 1 think there 
can be no doubt, the quickest and the safest. I 
tiavelled from the north end of Nyassa to the 
coast (at Quilimane) in twenty-three days, the 
whole of thi.«, except sixty miles, being by water. 
The journey from Nyassa to Tanganyika takes 
twenty days, and the country all through is 
healthy, and natives quiet and friendly. Tan¬ 
ganyika can be traversed fiom south to north in 
eight days by the steamer now on the lake belong¬ 
ing to tlie London Missionary Society ; and the 
north cud of Tanganyika is only some two hun- 
dreil anil eighty miles from the Albert Ny.mza. 

There is also the slave-trade question. At the 
present time, a large and in(Tcasing slavc-tratlc 
18 being carried on by the Arabs in the districts 
west and north of Lake Nyassa; and neaily the 
whole of the slaves procuretl in those regions arc 
taken across the lake in Arab dhows and canoes, 
and down to the sea-coast. The Arabs are 
anxious to have the north end of Nyassa entirely 
in their own hands, as it is a convenient depot for 
caravans freun the west, and a good starting-point 
for the journey to the sea-coast. This route to 
the coast (Nyassa to ICilwa) is a fur easier .and 
fihorttT journey for them than the old routes from 
Tanganyika to Zanzibar. 


SILVER STREAM. 

AN IPYL OV THK WYE. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAl*. TI. 

Some men are naturally bonicdy; others more 
prone to a wandering life, and Colonel Scobell 
was one of the latter. He hod a great predilection 
1 for ‘ camping out,’ to use his own term, which in 
Iris case invariably meant taking a cosy country- 
house for the summer months and immediately 
asking all of liis 'acquaintances to till it As the 
Ooloners good-natm-e was only exceeded by his 
thoughtlessness, and that is saying a great deal, 


complications and confosions were by no means a 
rarity. But blessed with a good wife who under¬ 
stood luB little weaknesses, these contretemps 
usually ended happily. 

Pencraig was a beautiful old house, of semi- 
Elizabethan architectiu^, with plenty of large airv' 
apartments, and an unknown qimntity of bed¬ 
rooms. As the three voyagers stood upon the 
terrace, they caught a glimpse of light dr^eries, 
and heard the ripple of girlish laughter from a 
shady tennis lawn. The Colonel led the way into 
a cool dim diawing-room, where the^ found Mrs 
Scobell deep in the delightful chronicles of LittU 
Lord Faiinflerofi. 

‘ I have brought you some more visitom, Belle,’ 
cried the Colonel. * A most fortunate thing I was 
down on the Ruck Cottage streams as they went 
by. Fancy not knowing we were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ! ’ 

Mrs Scobell, a rosy plump little lady, who had 
been a beauty in her time, before a sturdy harum- 
scarum family had come to be the joint ph^ue and 
joy of her life, shook liands heaitily. And she 
was not the least less pleased to see her visitors, 
de^pitc the fact that she hadn’t the smallest idea 
how they were going to be accommodated. 

‘ Thank ‘'ooduess it is no worse,’ she said. ‘ Oh, 
of cour.se I don’t mean that, you know, only the 
Colonel is so inconsiderate. It is only last week 
that ho went off fishing below Ross and brought 
back no fewer tlian live with him, not one of 
whom he bad seen before. Of course, it seems 
very iiiho.spitable, but I had to put two in the 
billiard-room.’ 

‘Tliat Scotch fellow could tic a fly, though,’ 
the C/oloncl observed reflectively. ‘ He had a way 
of dres.sing “hackles” I never saw before.’ 

‘ And that covers a multitude of sins,’ said 
Denton, w itii a laugh.—* But you can make your- 
belf easy about that, Mi-s Scobell. I need not 
ask if you liave a houseful. Any one here we 
know ? ’ 

‘ 1 expect so. There is Miss Rashlcigh and her 
brother; the Moffat girls- five of them; and in 
fact .seveml others. We arc very shoi’t of gentle¬ 
men.’ 

*0h, come now,’ the Colonel remonstrated. 
‘Tlierc are young Rashlcigh and myself, with 
our three friends here, to say nothing of Du 
Mauricr.’ 

Denton shot a significant glance at Bertie, who 
looked in his turn towards Decie, Beyond a quick 
ffush of colour in bis cheeks and a mechanical 
clenching of the right liand, he betrayed no sign. 
It was a relief to the awkwaid silence when 
the luncheon bell rang. 

‘We are in luck,’ said Denton grimly, when the 
trio w’ere changing in the privacy of their apart¬ 
ment—a large room with three beds set apart for 
bachelors and such erratic visitors. ‘ Rashleigh and 
Du Maurier! The Colonel isn’t a gambling man, 
Phil, I apprehend?’ 

‘About the last man in the world to amuse 
himself that wa^.—You are wondering what 
brings Du Maurier dow'n here. No good, you 
may be certain.’ 

In the dining-room the ample table was laid 
for eighteen, though that unconventional, but 
none the less cosy meal, luncheon', os interpreted 
in a country house, was apparently anything but 
well patronised. The Cojonel liked to see his 
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yonDg friends enjoying themselves, and so long as 
dinner was not delayed, they could drop in or 
out from luncheon as the spirit moved them. A 
group of merry maidens, clad in flannel tennis 
postunies and striped jackets, and carrying the 
Varmth and excitement of the fascinating game 
in their flushed faces, stood chattering before the 
cool fem-decked fiieplace as Denton with his 
gallant crew entered. 

*My prayer has been answered,’ cried the tallest 
of the group, a dark vivacious-looking girl, re¬ 
joicing in the name ot Gwendolyn Moflat. *I 
have prayed for some boatiiig-num, and they have 
come.—Mr Trevor, I have been here more tlinn a 
fortnight and never on the river once. And till 
I came here I was getting on splendidly with my 
sculling.’ 

* Let’s have a look at your knuckle?,’ said Bertie ; 
‘that will soon sliow.’ 

Miss Gwen held out a long white hand pure 
and stainless as marble. But the light blue ‘ lour,’ 
not being gifted with a sculptor’s admiration of 
the beautiful, eyed the slim fingers critically and | 
from a purely athletic point of view. | 

* Oh, we ’ll soon alter that,’ he said cheerfully, i 
—‘Don’t you remember what a stab* they were in ! 
last Easter after a fortnight’s coaching'^—Ooim* j 
witli me after luncheon. VVe’ve got the old gig ' 
and a famous pair of sculls.’ 

Denton, cynic as he was, found himself in the 
toils of a sister siren ambitious of aquatic honours, 
and in a few moments was making arrangements 
for forming an amateur ‘pair,’ under the watchful 
eye of himself and Bertie Trevor, witli all the 
eagerness of a schoolboy. So bnsily engaged were 
they, that no notic-c was taken of the iwlveut of ! 
a new-comer, another girl in tennis costunu*. 
But I’hll saw, and turned a little paler as Kis eyes 
encountered liem. She came towards the gay 
croup almost reluctantly. Dccie bowed low, lo 
hide the flush of colour that would rise to Ids 
cheek. As she turned away, standing by one of 
the open windows, he crossed over to her. 

Her fair sw'cet face was hidden from him, hut 
she seemed to feel his presence. ‘Why did you 
come?’ she a.sked, still gazing lixedly at the land¬ 
scape. 

*I could not help myself.—No; do not mis¬ 
understand me. I am not paying you an idle 
compliment. Tlic simple truth is that I did not 
know you were here. I will keep out of your 
sight as much as possible.’ 

Beatrice ilashleigh made no reply for a moment; 
her face was very white and set, had he but si'on 
it; hut Phil was not looking in her direction, for 
the simple reason tJiat he was afraid to do so. 

‘ There is room enough here for both of us,’ she 
said. ‘Htill, it would be ridiculous to attract 
attention. Outwardly at least we can be friends. 

I hope I have made my meaning plain enough ? ’ 
words were very cold, though Decie could not 
guess what a violent effort they cost the sjieaker. 
His mind was too full of bitterness and despair to 
comprehend the feelings of another. 

‘Perfectly plain,’ he replied. ‘You may rest 
assured that I shall not trouble you with my 
company. Still, we had better linve a complete 
arraageoient Jf you .can spare me a few moments 
presenti]^ 1 shall be grateful.’ 

‘It shall be os you uish; but only this once, 
understand.’ • 


Miss Rashleigh mtitted her position and took a 
seat at the table. There was a vacant chair by her 
side, into which a late comer presently glided. 
He was a young-old man, to coin an expression— 
young in air and manner, and in the lower part of 
his face, which was ornamented by an elaborately 
waxed moustache; though his narrow receding 
forehead was lined and wrinkled, and his densely 
black hair was growing somewhat thin—the only 
sign by w’hich, said Jlenton, Horace Du Maurier 
showed his fast life and dissipated habits. 

Decie experienced an inward spasm of relief, 
curiously mingled with pain, as Beatrice rose 
from her seat and disappeared. He did not, how¬ 
ever, view with corresponding equanimity the • 
speedy exit of the fascinating Horace, or the little 
smile of meaning telegraphed from face to face 
with that instinctive freemasonry, the secret of 
which is known only to tlio gentler sex. 

‘ I don’t like that man,’ ICdith Moflat murmured, 
for Phil’s ear alone. She was the youngest of the 
family, only just out, and an old friend and 
favourite of Deeie’s. ‘ What can Beatrice be 
thinking about?’ 

‘ Oh, there is something between them, is thero ’ ’ 
asked Phil coolly. They were quite alone by 
this time. Down the winding path towards the 
river, Denton and Trevor wert! just disipiiearing 
from view, accompanied by the fair crew, for » 
long lazy afternoon on the water. ‘ How long has 
it been going on?’ 

‘ Before wc came hero -when we were in town, 
I imagine. 1 can’t think wlial luis come to 
Beatrice. And 1 am certain Mr Du Maurier is 
not a genth'inan. However, it has iiotluiig to do- 
with me—it is some one huj-niess.—Whi*n are 

you going to teach me that back-luiuded ent'^’ 

Pliil gave his solemn promise to lose no time in 
imparting the ilark secret; and content with this 
assurance, and, sootli to say, finding h<*r com¬ 
panion somewhat dull, Miss Editli departed. 

It was half an liour later when, in cros-sing the 
terrace, he came lull upon the versatde french¬ 
man, smoking a scented cigarette, and attired in 
a superb knickerbocker suit and velvet gaiters, 
reaching almost to the knee. Had he been a 
(’ockney snob instead of a G.illic cad, thought 
Phil bitterly, he would have found scant welcome 
at I’encraig. 

‘1 am going to show Miss Itoshleigh some of 
the neighbouring beauties,’ lie exi>laincd airily. 

‘ It is a pleasure to point out to her the beautiful 
—she has the soul.’ 

‘ She has a nice little fortune of her <iwn, too,* 
said Phil dryly. 

Du Maurier shot a suspicious glance at the 
speaker out of his glittering eyes—a glance Decie 
leturned with a smile of contempt The French¬ 
man flipped the ashes from liis cigarette languidly. 
‘Ah, you English take an interest in these sordiil, 
these prosaic details. VVe, on the other han<l,. 
ignore them. When wc love, wc love madly.’ 

‘ Yes—lo command. A little money and a little 
love—an admiinble mixture, which is a credit to 
your disinterested motives.’ 

‘ You speak in enigmas, vtion amif Du Maurier 
returned coldly. ‘ And I like not your tone. In. 
all politeness, I oflfer you the chance of explana¬ 
tion.’ ‘ 

Decie, though by no means phlegmatic iti> 
temperament, held his rival in such profound 
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contempt that all anger was swallowed up in the 
prevailing emotion. As the Frenchman’s valiant 
olood rose, so much the cooler did Phil become. 

‘ Now, all this histrionic business is very taking, 
no doubt, with people who don’t happen to know 
you. I do. And, without egotism on my part, 
you will gain nothing by a quarrel—from a 
physical point, that is. Yon have made up youi' 
mind that you love Miss liashleigh—for her 
money. I won’t have it.’ 

‘ He will not have it!’ returned the Frenchman, 
addressing a gorgeous peacock sailing by in 
friendly rivalry. ‘This dogmatic gentleman will i 
not have it Jloracc, mon cfiery you will please 
tal?e the back seat’ 

‘ You will have to accept my terms all the 
same.’ 

‘ Ah ! I shall have to accept your terms ! And | 
wherefore, M’sieii V I 

‘ Because, unless you cease this—this imperti- j 
nence, you will be under the painful necessity of j 
depriving yourself of the plea'^ure of Colonel 
Si'obell’s hospitality.’ j 

The immaculate Horace came witliiii measur¬ 
able distance of losing Ins studied calm altogether. ! 
Though a torrent oi passion boiled in his veins, | 
there was nothing to indicate a consuming rage ' 
beyond a jiink spot burning upon his high clicek- [ 
bones. But with the instinct of a true nd\«*Ti- j 
turer, he scented danger; and, like the hunter, ; 
braced his nerves for the fray. [ 

‘You take a high liaml, my fiiond,’he lightly | 
re]died. ‘il/a /of, you English lia\c a strange way ' 
of doing things. 1 thank you lor warning me, > 
But as your proverb says, “At that game, twt) can ’ 
pla^^” And if I go to the excellent Colonel and 
say, “ You have a thief in the house j 

I’hil laughed aloud, so loud, that Miss Kdith, 
waiting upon the tennis lawn for the initiation 
into tlie mystery of the ‘cut,’ u-ondered what 
excellent joke tlie p.air had discovered. 

‘You would obtain Miss Bnsbleigh’s pcrini'-sion 
first. Pah ’ you are a shallower rogue than I 
took you for. 1 am certain you could know 
nothing of that unless you hail a hand in it. 
Besides, Colonel Scoboll would be much more 
likely to throw you out of the window than ! 
believe such a talc. Why can’t you take a 
hint?’ 

‘And if I refuse this peremptoiy request?’ 

‘ Then T must speak more plainly. I want no 
scandal here, the less that your name has become [ 
connected with Miss Ibishlcigh’a. 1 am not speak¬ 
ing without book, uuderstaml. I am going to tax 
your excellent memory, which I have so often 
and fortunately seen displayed at games of skill 
■—and clixmcc* 

During this speech, the Frenchman had shifted 
Ins ground uneasily. The cool measured scorn in 
Phil’s voice darmed him more than any outburst 
of violence could have done*, there was such a 
ring of assured certainty behind every word, lie j 
had betrayed himself once, a fatf' fm he had no * 
intention of repeating. ! 

‘ I will call your mind back to a year ago, when 1 
you did the university the honour of enrolling ' 
yourself as a member. There is a certain billiard- | 
room in the High .Street kept by a rascally Greek, 
and officiated over an equally rascally marker, 1 
a Frenchman like yourself—in tact, your brother.’! 
Phil uttered these words so quickly and sinqily, | 


that Du Maurier for a moment failed to compre¬ 
hend their import His face was very white and 
set; he would have spoken, had not Bccie waved 
him aside. 

* Yes; I see you remember. You will also, 
recollect young Selby of Trinity. As a source 
income he was invaluable to you, I underetand. | 
It was one night in the May term I allude to, 
that, after makin" him extremely tipsy, you won 
from him sometliing like fifteen hundred at 
billiards. He tells me he lias no recollection of 
the event; but you say he gave you bills to that 
amount, which he docs not dispute, and that they 
were left with you to discount. As Selby was a 
lich miner at that lime, you had no dithcuUy in 
passing them. But, like most other knaves, you 
overreached yourself. A bill was presented by 
yon the otlier day, and discounted. Selby, some¬ 
what dubious about the signature, handed it to 
me. It was dated 6th March 1886, which was 
apparently correct. But upon reading the red 
stamp in the corner, I found the singular figures 
IS'l'SV. To put it plainly, the thing is a forgery, 
for the bill stamp is younger than the bill. I 
need not explain further to a man of your sagacity 
that this is why I do not consider you a fit com- 
])anion to cicerone Miss Ila^hleigh or any other 
huhf round the neighbourhood.’ 

Du Maurier moistened liis dry li])8 and tried to 
swallow the choking lump lh<at would rise into his 
throat TIis face presented a singular appearance, 
like a dead white coal touched with low gleaming 
points of flame. All his savoir /airr, his easy 
assurance, had disappeared ; he looked whut he 
was pitiful detected swindler face to face with 
hi^^ accuser. 

‘ You will not say anything of this ?’ he 
guHped. ’ 

‘ As my triend Selby does not wish to be written 
down an ass, 1 shall say nothing. I owe you no 
malice. Only one stipulation I certainly make, 
and that is—you leave I’cncraig by the first 
convenient train to-morrow.' 

‘I am 111 your hands,’ the discomfited Horace 
replied. ‘I must do as you ask. Only, my 
fiiend, if you ever come across me again, look to 
yourself.’ 

To this characteristic gasconade, Phil deigned 
no reply bcyoml a look of supreme disdain. He 
was perfectly satisfied with himself, and the way 
he had conducted the somewhat trying interview ; 
lor, say whut you wall, it is no pleasant matter to 
accuse any one* of a mean and contemptible action, 
to say notliing of a crime. 

The afternoon dragged on sorne-what slowly till 
dinner-time arrived. It w'os not a full-dresa 
affair, though most of the ladies were resplendent 
in shimmering draperies and shining arms. There 
was no lack of conversation, with the exception of 
Decie and his late antagonist, who were strangely 
silent—the latter, as Phil did not fail to notice, 
paying more attention to the champagne than 
thirst or the dictates of good breeding ordains. 

‘That class of fellow never can resist cham¬ 
pagne,’ said Bertie sotto voce, as he called PhiVa 
attention to the Frenchman’s flushed cheeks and 
gleaming eyes. But Phil did not heed. ^ waa 
listening with all his cars to a s(gig floating out 
from the drawing-room, a song he well remem¬ 
bered, the refrain of whiph rang in his heart like a 
sharp pain. As he turned*in the direction of the 
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ealou, be encountered Beatrice Rashleigb walking 
towards the garden. With the courage of despair, 
he turned and took his place by her side, '^hev 
promenaded some distance in silence. A soft 
moon rode high in the blue arch, shining upon 
•^he swift iiowing river and on the painful pallor 
of the girl’s face. 

‘You had better say all you have to say,’ she 
said. ‘ 1 did not seek this interview.’ 

‘ I think it is my right,’ said Phil gently. * It 
is more than a year ago since we paited with a 
tacit understanding. I loved you then—I always 
shall. Unless you had a little affection for me 
then, you must be the most selfish coquette that 
ever took delight in breaking a man’s heart.* 

‘You do me scant justice, Mr Decie. My 
friends do not find me so.* Beatrice stooped over 
a rose-tree, breaking off a fragrant golden bud, and 
carried it to her face. It was not a pleasant or 
soothing gesture, but her hands trembled so that 
she felt forced to give them some occupation. But 
all this was lost upon Phil, who read in it a 
callous coldness. 

* I w’ant you to tell me why you behaved so to 
me—indeed, I will know. There is something 
more in your manner than indifference—the.ie is 
dislike, contempt. What have I done to merit 
this?’ 

‘What liavc you done I’ Beatrice ciicd passion¬ 
ately. ‘You have bitterly deceived me, 1 liked 
and trusted you—nay, more, if you w'ill hear the 
truth, I loved you until that day—you, you 
know of. Oh, Phil, Phil, why did you not come 
to me if you were in trouble or distress, and tell 
me everytfdng 1 Bo you think that I should 
have thought the less of you because such things 
do not come within the unwritten laws of society 1 
I would not have minded ; I would hav6 helped 
you.* 

‘ I daresay you would,’ Phil returned forlornly, 
‘ only I bod no occasion to ask for your liclp. I 
understand what you mean. How can I help it? 
Yon think I—I stole your diamond bracelet!’ 

‘How otherwise?’ retorted Beatrice. She had 
recovered fi*om her momentary fit of emotion, aud 
looked him in the face with hard scornful eyes. 
‘ You always made me your even that 

silly escapade of yours when you had to pawn 
your watch, I hearcl of from you. I have a good 
memory for trifles. Bo you remember the 
assumed name you used on that occasion V 

‘ I am not so used to the inside of those places 
that I am likely to forcet,* said Phil bitterly, 
‘ To be correct, it was Philip Reid.’ 

Beatrice answered nothing, but taking from the 
bosom of her dress a square yellow ticket, handed 
it to her companion. It bore the name and 
address of a well-known Cambridge jeweller, and 
ran to the effect that a certain diamond bracelet 
with rubv medallion had been deposited with the 
person therein named, to secure the repayment 
of a loan of thirty pounds advanced to Philip 
i^id. 

PhU gazed at the shabby little pasteboard like a 
man in a dream. The idea of his being guilty of 
sucdi an, act striick him dumb with amazement 
‘ l^trice,* he said solemnly, as soon as he found 
voice tP spooky ‘ on my word of honour, I know 
nothizik'^f this. Still, the proof is strong— 
nndeawfc^ strong. Will you try and trust me 
dnoexoorel* 


‘ What is it you want me to do P 
‘Leave this in my hands for a little while. 
Will youU 

She turned away from him with a choking sob. 
All the harshness and coldness had melted from 
her heart; she w'as for the moment a gentle 
loving woman. ‘ Anything to clear this wretched 
mystery. If you can restore my broken faith, it 
will be the happiest day I have known for 
eighteen months.’ Without another word she 
turned away, leaving Phil to gaze after her iu 
rapt astonishment. 


PARVENUS. 

Ex<;T.ANr> is a great nation, and its greatness 
lias been built up principally by the enterprise 
and business capacities of Englishmen, of wmosc 
abilities and perseverance any nation might be 
proud. Oddly enough, however, although their 
merits are generally appreciated after death, and 
often then commemorated by ‘storied urn and 
animated bust,’ they labour during their lifetime 
under what may be termed a social ofetracisni. 
Tf we we asked to define socially the position of a 
man who, by force of will, by inventive gciiiu?, 
by deterimnation to succeed and a capacity to do 
so, has prominently raised himself from the ranks 
of his fellow-men, W’c borrow a term from our 
French neighbours and call him a jHtrvaiu. If, 
with a general knowledge of what is meant by 
a parvenu, wc turn to our Anglo-French Dic¬ 
tionary to ascertain its exact Cfimvalent in 
English, w'c find it given as an ‘upstart.’ 

Tile advent of a stranger who buys a place 
.md settles d3^vn in the country naturally excites 
much curiosity, and gives rise to a good deal ot 
gossip amongst his neighbour.s; and happy the 
man who, having been fortunate enough to glean 
full particulars about the new-comer, is in a 
position to give a inon* or less a<;curate account 
of Inin in response to the invariable question, 
‘Who is he?’ This question does not refer to 
his character, genius, or ability, but is understood 
l>y the initiated to refer simply to his antecedents 
111 the way of family and family connections. If 
he conics from what is considered a good stock, 
if he or his wife is well connected, then the 
answer comes readily, and is sure to be a satis- 
iactory one. He may be a fool or a roue—that 
is not even taken into consideration ; people who 
live in glass houses must not throw stones; 
he belongs to the right sort, and be and his 
belongings are warmly welcomed by, and at once 
take their place among the elite of the county. 

Among the same set of people comes a 
stranger wlio has no record in the gilded pages of 
Bebrctt, and whose name is unknown to the com¬ 
piler of the County Families. By the exercise of 
such commonplace qualities as prudence, patience, 
aud self-denial in his youth, and honesty and 
perseverance in his prime, lie has in the decline 
of life amassed a considerable fortune. Sensible 
of his own defects in the way of early education, 
he has given his children the best that our 
public schools can afford them ; and now his 
one object is to see them take that social position 
which he considers that their means and educa¬ 
tion entitle them to. Alas for hia hopes! The 
county will have nothing to say to him: he is 
a parvenu: he actually made his fortune in 
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trade; and those whose fathers or grandfathers 
did the same are the first to turn up their noses 
at him. No; he must be content to think 
that possibly his ’children or grandchildren may 
venture witliin the portals which are now reso¬ 
lutely closed to him, as being only the founder of 
a family. 

Ho may console himself, if he can, by reflecting 
that in *the dim and dist^t future* his descend¬ 
ants, if they carefully avoid doing all that he 
has done, if they stick to the property which he 
has purchased and the wealth which he liai> 
amassed, if they sedulously devote themselves 
to fox-hunting and shooting, and never do any¬ 
thing really useful all their lives, may confidently 
count upon gradually becoming more and more 
akin to their neighbours, like them in manners, 
feelings, and ideas, till they end by imperceptibly 
amalgamating with them and becoming them¬ 
selves a county family. Then their turn will 
come, and they will do unto their neighbour a.s 
their neighbours are now doing unto them. They 
will be the most rigid sticklers for county ex¬ 
clusiveness ; the bare idea of a manufacturer 
or any one who has made a fortune in tiadc 
being put up for a Hunt Club or invited to a 
bounty Archery Meeting will make the ladies oi 
the family raise their eyes in mute astonihhnieiit, 
and the brothers pull their uiouhtaelieb with 
scorn. 

Curiously enough, these are the peojdc nho 
I are the real arbiters of the social worhl. Tins 
old aristocracy, the families who have llourisheil 
in the county for centuries, care little or nothing 
about these things. Secure in their own position, 
they can meet all sorts ot jieople without the 
least fear of being cimtaminaterl. It i» a matter 
of indifference to them whether they meet the 
respectable .Jones himself at a county gathering, 
or the children or grandchildren of the said 
Jones. Tlicre is no fussiness, no anxiety tf) dodge 
this person, and be prepared with a grateful 
smile for a recognition by that. The true grand 
seigneur is courteouh and considerate to all; he 
dwells in a moral region wherein the envy, 
malice, and all imcharitablcncss of Society cannot 
enter. 

On the other hand, the real parvenu—that is, 
the one who, having succeeded, after the process 
already describeil, in getting a footing in county 
Society, tries to pose as having always belonged 
to it—unconsciously betrays liimselt or herself to 
the initiated at every step. There is a want of 
repose, to begin with, a self-assertive manner, 
an anxiety to let everybody know lliat he or 
she is acijuainted with tlic best people, mi eager¬ 
ness to bring great names into ordinary con- 
vewation. We doiiT want to know that Mrs 
Tomkyiis met dear Lady de Smith at dinner 
last Wednesday, and that she was bo nice; but 
she insists upon telling us, whether ive like it or 
not. It is no concern of ours that Mrs Brown- 
Joncs and licr husband stayed two nights last 
w'cek with that charming old Imdy DoTdrum at 
Doldrum Castle, and that she was so sweet and 
so nice to them ; but we must listen to it all. 
Indeed, it would be cruel not to listen, for she 
and Brown-Jones* simply went there that she 
might talk about it for the rest of her life. 
Jones, who is an honest fellow enouj^i, but with 
no moral courage whatever where his wife is 


concerned, will tell you as much. He says that 
that visit to Doldrum was the most frightful 
thing he had ever undergone in his life : the old 
woman had a lot of people in the house, andi 
was barely civil to them. The groom of the* 
chambers took his cue from her, and was so 
supercilious that Jones could have kicked him ; 
instead of which, he had to give him a sovereign ; 
and what with the butler and tbe footman, and 
the coachman who drove him to the station, and 
the tips w’hich his wife had to give, Jones said 
they could have stopped at the Grand or the 
MdtropoU and been better ‘ found * for the money, 
to say nothing of the comfort. 

There is a Nemesis, therefore, in social matters, 
as in most others. Parvenu acte and reacts upon 
paiweuu ; ouch in turn lun&t pass through the 
social crucible; and so long as the * tenth trans¬ 
mitter of a foolish face* is held in greater honour 
than the first recipient of a wise one, it is likely 
to continue so. Bctribution, however, is even 
iio\Y overtaking us; the old order is rapidly 
giving place to the new; manufacturers and 
shopkeepers are gradually becoming the owners 
of the soil Tlioy will soon be powerful enough 
to make social laws of their own; and when they 
do occupy that position, it will be neither safe 
nor expedient to sneer at the parvenu. 


HEADY WIT. 

There arc few people to whom the pos-session of 
ready wit does not seem desirable, for nothing is 
of more use in an emergency than the ability to 
return ‘a lloland for an Oliver’ in such a way 
as to extinguish an opponent. But the art of 
retaliating skilfully is by no means universal. 
Perhaps this is as well, considering the proneness 
of repaitee to degenerate into maliciousness ; and 
it is not difficult to imagine how much more dis¬ 
agreeable the world would be if every one in it 
were a Douglas Jerrold or a Horne Tooke. 

None of the professions seems more devoted to 
ready wit than that of the law ; and, judging from 
the following story, this devotion is of no recent 
origin. It is related that on one occasion Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was about to pas.s judgment upon 
a man who had been guilty ol robbery, at that 
time punishable by death; but the culprit 
pleaded for mercy on the ground that he was 
rclated to the judge. ‘How is that?’ he was 
asked. ‘ My lord,^ was the reply, ‘ your name is 
Bacon, and mine is Hog, and hog and bacon 
have always been considered akin.’—‘That is 
true,’ answered Sir Nicholas; ‘ but as hog is not 
bacon until it has hung, until you are hanged 
you arc no relation of mine.’ 

Still more to the point is an anecdote told 
regarding two opposing barristers. The lawyer 
for the defence was so severe upon the prosecutor 
that the latter rose and asked : ‘ Does the learned 
counsel think me a fool ?’ The retort was prompt: 

‘ My friend wishes to know if I consider him a 
fool; and in reply to his question, I can only say 
that 1 am not prepared to d^ny it’ 

Thei*e are many instances of passages of arms 
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between Bench auil Bar, but this one may bo new 
to most of our readers. At the close of a length¬ 
ened wrangle between a judge and a prominent 
counsel, the former said: ‘ Well, sir, if you do 
'f^not know how to conduct youi-self as a gentleman, 
I am sure I can’t teach you.’ To which the 
barrister mildly replied : * That is so, my lord.’ 

Occasionally, how'ever, the votaries of the law 
have the tables turned upon them, as in the case 
of the lawyer who, driving along a country road, 
asked a woman who was going in the same direc¬ 
tion the way to Lis destination. She told him, 
and added that, os she was going port of the 
journey, she would point out the way. *AU 
right, my good woman,' said the lawyer; ‘jump 
up—bett^ bad compvany than none.’ After going 
some miles, the woman thank<‘<l him for the drive 
and descended, and he asked how much fai-thcr 
he had to go. ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘you passed 
the place you want two or three miles back ; but 
as 1 thought bad company better than none, I 
brought you on,’ The legal gentleman certiiinly 
deserved the lesson, and it is to be hoped that he 
profited by it 

Parliamentary elections usually alford a good 
field for the eacercise of wit. Wliile a noble lord 
was conducting his canvass, ho met a bully, who 
declared fiercely that he w'ould ‘sooner vote for 
the devil than for him.’—‘ I ’vc not the slightest 
doubt of it, iny friend,’ said the candidate quietly; 
‘but ill the event of your friend not coming for¬ 
ward, may I count on your voteP Here is 
another of the same kind. At an open political 
meeting a man cried, ‘Hurrah for Jackson!’ to 
which a bystander retorted, ‘ Huriuli for a jack¬ 
ass!’—‘All right, my man,’ exclaimed the first 
speaker; ‘ you can hurrah for your ftivounte 
Candida^ and I’ll do the same for mine.’ 

An enviable quickness of repai-tec was slujwn 
by a French actor when the head ot a goose ^vas 
thrown upon the stage. Advancing to tlie foot- 
ligh^ he said: ‘ Gentlemen, if any one among 
you has lost his head, 1 shall be glad to restore it 
at the conclusion of the piece.’ Deservedly severe 
also was the reply of Descartes to a nobleman, 
who, seeing that he enjoyed the pleasures ol the 
table, remarked : ‘ 1 see, sir, that philosophers can 
sometimes indulge in good cheer.’—‘Why not?’ 
asked Descartes. ‘ Do you really imagine that 
Providence intended the good things of this earth | 
onW for the foolish and ignorant ?’ 

Of wit bordering on the malicious there ai'e 
many examples, and some of the repartees arc 
fully deserved, while others toe only wilculatcd h:> 
give pain. Amongst the latter is one told ut the i 
expense of an elderly French wiilow who had 
fallen in love with a young nobleman, whom she 
was never tired of praising to her friends a.s 
‘handsome as one of Dumas’ tlu'ee musketeers.’ 
‘Yes,’ said a lady who heard her, and who was 
possibly Jealous; ‘he is the musketeer, and you 
are 2\t^y Years After* 

Much more merited than the above, probably, 
was the answer given by Foote to a dissipated 
Duke who asked him in what new character he 
^otild go to a masquerade ; *Qo sober!’—A ‘man 
ab^t town ’ said to a young lady : ‘ No, I’m not 
eaact^ engaged, but I have the refusal of two or 
' torea He undoubtedly deserved the crush- 

j ing !rc() 0 $nder: ‘ 1 suppose you mean you have 
I MKad ihan and, they have said “No.”’—The 


tourist, also, who said to an idle Skyeman, ‘ Why 
do you lie there ail day with your hands in your 
pockets 1’ must have been taken aback by the cool 
reply: ‘ ’Cause she liasna been far enough south 
to learn to put them in other people’s.’ 

Ready wit cannot be said to be natural to youth, 
for the answers given by precocious schoolboys are 
not witty, being usually the outcome either of mis- , 
understanding or of ‘ check.’ Tlicre are exceptions, , 
however, to this rule. A teacher asked his class 
what was meant by ‘divew diseases,’ and was ; 
rather surprised when one of the boys answered, : 
‘ Water in the head.’ A little dot of a girl, 
inquired of her mother the meaning of ‘ trans¬ 
atlantic,’ and was told, ‘Across the Atlantic.’— 
‘Does “trai^” always mean “cross,” mamma?’ 

I she then asked.—‘ Yes,’ replied her mother ; 

I ‘ but don’t bother mo any more.’— ‘ Then I guess : 
I “transparent” means a cross pai’cnt,’ was the | 
j conclusion the unconscious little liumorist came 
I to as she relapsed into silence. ! 

' The Lord Provost of a certain well-known city . 
in the north had a daughter married to a gentle- ' 
man of the name of Baird ; and speaking of names 
to several friends, he happened to remark: ‘ My 
grandmother was a Husband and rny mother a 
Man,’ these having been the maiden names of the 
ladies.—‘Why, in that case,’ said the celebrated 
Dr Gregory, who was present, ‘we may the less 
wonder at your daughter having got a Baird.’ 

Turning from expressed repartee, we find that 
there can be no les.s wit in the manner in which 
writers subscribe themselves. For in.stauce, wc 
have it upon i-ecor-d that, when Glengarry claimed 
the chieftainship of the Macdonald clan, the gene¬ 
rally acknowledged chief wrote to him as iol- 
lows : ‘My J)EAH Glengaurv- -As soon as you 
can prove yourself my cliicf, I shall be ri'udy to 
acknowledge you. In the meantime, T am yours 
—Macdonald.’ Tliis letter may have suggested 
to Benjamin Franklin the note he wrote to a 
friend in Kngland wlien the American colonics 
declared their independence, and which closed 
thus: ‘You and I were long friends. You are 
now my enemy, and I am y >ui ' — B Fr \vkt.in.’ 

During the lust half of the (ighleotiili century 
the governments of the. day ircquently kept theru- 
8clve.s in power by bribing and corrupting members 
of parliament; and this was the case uuniig the 
debates on the India Bill, when the opposition, led 
by Fox, found its majorities steadily decreasing. 
This, it was known, was the work of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, John Kobinson, who used botix 
places ami money to curry out the ministerial 
policy. One evening Sheridan, speaking of the 
decrease, said : ‘ This is not to be wondered at, 
Mr Speaker, when a member is employed to 
corrupt everybody to obtain votes.’—‘ Who is it 1 
Name him, or withdraw!’ rose fiercely from all 
parts of the House. Sheridan saw that he was in 
a predicament, but he was equal to the emergency. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ it would be an unpleasant and an 
invidious thing to name the person, and therefore 
I shall not do it But donH suppose, sir, that 1 
refrain because there is any difficulty in naming 
him : 1 could do that, sir, as soon as you could 
say Jack Robinson.’ 

Sheridan’s ready wit was equalled some years 
ago by another prominent politician on the occa¬ 
sion of the Derby being won by a French horse. 
The Frenchmen present, as was natural, cheered 
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vociferously, and not content witli that, one of 
them shouted, ‘Waterloo avenged T—‘Yes,’ said 
the statesman, who liappened to hear the remark, 

‘ you ran well in both ca&ca’ 

NATURAL GAS WELLS OF PITTSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

These wells have now come to he regarded as 
some of the wonders of the world ; certain it 
is that since their discovery the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the busy and favoured 
American city in whose neighbourhood they exist, 
and for whose numerous and ever-increasing in-, 
diistries they supply the motive-power. ‘To 
those not familiar wuth the facts,’ as one has well 
said, ‘the story of this new manufacturing facility 
is like a fable. It docs seem almost incredible 
that a groat commimity of throe hundred and 
fifty thousand people, of whom one hundred 
thousand find employment in woikshops, carry 
on all the avocations of life, where heat, fuel, 
or light is concerned, by the use of this invisible 
vapour, furnished hy nature, and distributed by 
pipes to dwellings, factories, warehouses, schools, 
diurchcs; and the city tramformed thereby from 
<ine ol the smokiest, gloomiest, diiticst of the 
country to one of the cleanest and brightest, by 
its use, in something over two vears. It seems 
almost a leaf out oi the Arahiaa XujhiH or some 
other fairy-story volume.’ 

Although found in smaller quantities at greater 
distances, the principal supply of gas seems to be 
confined withm a radius of from fifteen to tliirty 
miles from Pillsbnrg. Its temperatui*e, uhen pro¬ 
ceeding directly from the wells, is about forty- 
five degrees, its pressure from two to four hundred 
pounds to the inch, although some have known it 
to reach a pre.ssurc of eight hundred pounds. As 
may be inferred from these figures, it rushes 
upwards from the bowels of the earth with a 
tremendous and almost uncontrollable force.. Its 
roar, as it shoots forth in a solid column of flame 
to the height of fifty feet from a fresh tapped 
well, is said to be deafening, and can be heard 
at a distance of six miles. The gas is found 
in certain formations at a depth varying from 
seventeen hundred to two thousand one hundred 
feet. This mysterious vapour when analysed 
gives the following result: Marsh ga% 07 parts; 
hydrogen, 22; ethylic hydride, 5; nitrogen, 3; 
carbonic acid, ; carbonic oxide, -x% ; oxygen, 
Regarded as a fuel, its total freedom from 
sulphur makes it invaluable in the treatment 
of minerals, iron, steel, glass, and oxides of 
lead. 

How was this mysterious product of nature 
formed? Is its creation still in progress? or will 
it exha'^t itself? These arc inquiries of the 
highest importance ; and they are found upon the 
lips of others besides the fortunate inhabitants of 
Pittsburc, whom they inorc immediately concern. 
In reply^ to the oucstion of how long the earth 
will continue to furnish this vapour, a writer in 
a recent issue of the Vittshurg Despatch, to whom 
we hereby acknowledge our indebtedness for the 


most interesting portions of this article, says: 
‘ Its continuation were a question on which some 
definite conclusion might be arrived at, if its 
production were understood. On this point there 
are three leading theories : one, that it is th^ 
result of the distillation of the fern-formed 
resinous plants of tlie Devonian age, the gas 
from which became stored in the sand rocks and 
fissures that fonn the tanks from which it is now 
released. Another is, that it is the i*e8ult of tlie 
percolation of interior springs and surface rainfall 
through the earth’s crust, the water becoming im¬ 
pregnated in its passage through carbon and slate 
formations with their qualities, and reaching a 
certain depth by that slow percolation the heat 
of the eai'th evokes from such water a gas. These 
theories,’ the same writer adds, ‘ ai'o yet specu¬ 
lative ; but there are certain facts as to the rising 
of this gas to the surface that may give some idea 
of its continuance.’ He then proceeds to tell us ! 
what some of these facts are. In America, a | 
similar or identical gas is known to have issued 
from the same wells for more than a century. In 
the State of New York it has been burning in 
wells for fifty years. At East Liverpool, on the 
river Ohio, some thirty or forty miles from Pitts¬ 
burg, it has been used for manufacturing purposes 
for twenty-five years; and also in West Virginia, 
the wells show little or no decrease in pressure. 
It is well known that many ot these wells have 
become exhausted or decreased in their pressures. 
But on being examined, it has been found that it 
was not from any exhaustion of. gas, but from 
a clogging up ol the pipes or in the inflowing of 
; salt watci’. The gas has a tendency to deposit 
a substance in the casing similar to a salt or 
paraffin^ which fills up the pipe, which being 
removed, the flow resumes at its usual volume. 

As far back as 1875 the Pittsburg natural gas 
was utili.ved to a limited degree in two iron mills; 
but it was not until 1884 that a Company was 
formed on a large scale for the systematic intro¬ 
duction of the gas into the city for practical 
purposes. At the present time there are eight 
Mich Companies in Pittsburg; and in addition to 
hundreds of miles of pipe conveying the gas from 
the wells, there are over two hundred miles of 
pipe to convey the gas to the consumers laid under 
the streets of Pittsburg and Allegheny. All this 
has been accomplished in a little over two years; 
and it is said that tliere is ‘virtutdiy not a work¬ 
shop or dwelling to winch pipes can be run from 
the mams where it is not tlie only fuel u-sed, and 
represents a displacement yearly of about four 
hundred tliousaud tons of coal, as nearly as could 
be estimated.’ The pipes referred to are of 
wrought iron, witli a diameter of from six to 
fifteen, and in some cases twenty-four inches. 

With a view of furnishing the reader with an 
adeimatc idea of the amount of work accomplished 
by the combined efforts of the several Gas Com¬ 
panies referred to above, it will be sufficient to 
adduce the following facts relative to those of one 
of theni, the Chartien Valley Gas Company, 
which is said to possess the largest line in the 
world for the conveyance of natural gas, which is 
twenty miles in length! Before this large line 
was constructed, the Chartien VMley Company 
could deliver eighty-five million cubic feet of gas 
every twenty-four hours. The new line will 
deliver alone in roimd numbers the almost incred- 
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ible amount 6f one hundred million cubic feet 
every twenty-four hours, making a total of one 
hunwd and eighty-five million cubic feet per 
day. This amount of natural gas will do the 
"work of seven thousand five hundred and thirty 
tons of coal, to transport which it would take 
every day five hundi*cd and two cars, holding 
fifteen tons each, which would make a .train over 
three miles long. 

L(»tly, a word as to the uses to which natural 
gas can be applied. Seeing that it can be conveyed 
anywhere with the greatest ease, and with the 
minimum of expense, it can be applied to every 
conceivable purpose under the sun which is con¬ 
cerned, whether remotely or directly, with light 
and heat ‘The range from iron furnaces to 
asparagus beds is wide, yet in the latter instance 
it nasbeen utilised, with the result of producing 
that vegetable in the open air in February. This 
was simply by running pijKja alon^ the beds with 
orifices every .eight or ten feet for the escape 
of the gas, which being ignited, created such a 
summer atmosphere as caused the agricultural 
result cited. If asparagus, wliy not other vege¬ 
tables, and in winter’s dreariest months? It docs 
not seem impossible to thus create an atmosphere 
of tropical productiveness. This seems to bonier 
on romance ; yet go to one of tlic new-struck wells 
and feel the heat; see the grass flourishing in 
winter as in summer, trees budding, flowers 
blooming, and recall this practical application of 
gas just cited, and there scjenis more of fact than 
nonsense in a possibility that it will be used in 
floriculture as w'ell as uiauufacturing. There is 
so much of fact, of probability, and of conjecture 
within the possibilities of natural gas, that much 
space might be consumed in considering ite’ 


TRUSTKEa’ LiAmr.nv. 

A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘ Re¬ 
ferring to the useful article in your issue of the 
Slat April respecting the liability of trustees, the 
following further forcibly illustrates the risks* 
which are often unconsciously run by those 
occupying that undesirable office. 

‘A wealthy foreign merchant,resident in London, 
left by his will pow'er to his executors to invest 
the proceeds of his estate according to their abso¬ 
lute discretion, and the will further contained a 
clause exonerating them from all liability in case 
loss should ensue from any such investiiumts. 
The executore—who were also the trustees under 
the will—^in accordance with the powers so con¬ 
fined, invested a considerable sum in foreign 
government securities, not being satisfied with 
moderate interest arising from the class of 
investments sanctioned by English law'. After 
some years, circumstances arose which induced 
the executors to apply to the Court of (’hancery 
to undertake the future administration of the 
ratate. The application was granted ; and they 
were called upon to furnish a statement of their 
dealings with the property, from w'hich it appeared 
that a heavy loss had resulted from the iorei^ 
iByeatments. This loss, notwithstanding the terms 
of the will, tile 0001 ^ compelled the trustees to 
make gpod, holding that unless othei* securities 
were spiecifically named, tivc discretion of trustees 
did extend beyond the limits assigned by the 


court. The decisions in the City of Glasgow 
Bank affair, where, in several instances, trustees 
were called upon to make good losses arising from 
continuing—not actually making—investments in 
the shares of that unfortunate concern, also serve 
ns emphatic warnings to executors and trustees.* 


A SONG OF SUMMER. 

Oh, lovely sunbeams tbreugU the meadows dancing 
On golden pinions all the livelong ilay, 

Kissing young leaves, on crystal streamlets glancing, 
Changing to living gold their silver spray; 

Wee aniorons elves, coquetting with the loses, 

Wooing the daisy in her grassy bed 
Till the shy flower unconsciously uncloses 
Her dew-gemmed leaves, and blushes rosy red; 

Gilding gray rocks, on rugged mountains streaming. 
Bidding the flowers in sheltered nooks awake. 

Calling young song-birds from their happy dreaming. 
Waking the laughter of the dimpling lake ; 

Playing ‘ Bo-peep’ amid the white buds blowing 
In pearly clusters on the hau'tliom tree. 

To the round eyes of wondering childhood sliowlng 
The mpid jounieyings of the wandering liee ! 

Shedding a halo luight on youthful tresses, 

Bidding young hearts for veiy rapture sing, 

Touching the brow of care vith kind care.s.se.s 
Or glinting lightly on tiie skylark’s wing. 

Ah, merry sunbeams, like sly Cupids straying 
In tile glu<l footsteps of the rustic lass, 

On snn-tannod cheek and snow-white kerchief playing, 
Tn inkling like fiietlies in the emerald grass ! 

Oh, lovely sunbeams, like blest angels gliding 

Through couits of squaloi, sickness, want, and gloom, 
Telling of clouds like golden chailots riding 
Proudly majestic o’er a world of liloom ’ 

Of winding lanes, and milk-white homesteads peeping 
Like modest virgins-from secluded Wwots ; 

Of shallow pools, and baby streamlets leaping 
In giddy gladness ’iicath down-druoping flowers. 

On tlie poor children playing in tlie gutter, 

Nurseil amid liardship, hitter tears, and sighs. 
Kissing their rags like loving friends ye flutter. 
Warming their limbs, and sparkling in their eyes ! 
When from the dust they raise their beaming faces, 
Once pinched and wan, now radiant with delight^ 

Yo love to show a thousand fairy graces 

Thai want and squalor have no power to blight. 

Dance, lovely sunbeams, tlirough fair coiuitry ineadowa, 
Bathe ball and cottage in your holy light. 

From city slums go chase the mournful shadows 
That fill poor homesteads with eternal night. 

To thi^ who pine in ignorance and sorrow, 

May all your tenderest, holiest gifts be given, 

That sorrowing hearts one ray of hope may borrow, 

In the sweet knowledge that ye come from heaven. 

Fanny Fobekstsb. 
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THE CHINESE IN THE COLONIES. 

For a period of thirty-five yeare the antipathy of 
tlie white settlers in the Australian colonies to 
the presence of the Mongolian stranger has been 
8tea<Uly growing and manifesting itself in a 
vai’icty of unmistakable fornis. ‘John’—which 

is the generic name of the Chinaman in the 
colonics—has to pay a heavy poll-tax before he 
is permitted to land; but compliance with colonial 
law in this respect does not always avail to save 
him from popular violence. He is not unfre- 
quently hunted away from gold-fields, and bruised 
and beaten in towns and cities. lie rarely attempts 
to retaliate j he takes his punishment meekly ; 
he accepts rough treatment as his appointed lot, 
and he thrives under Caucasian persecution. 
Hitherto, however, the antagonism to the Chinese 
in the colonies has been of a local and personal 
character; but a crisis has suddenly arisen, and 
the Australians are now organised and united in 
their determined opposition to any further influx 
of Chinese immigrants. Now that America is 
legally closed for the next twenty years against the 
advancing Mongolian host, the colonists recognise 
the imperative necessity of united action if Greater 
Britain is to be conserved for the British race and 
not overrun by an alien population. I 

The reasons that underlie the hostility of the | 
colonists to the Chinese are plain and intelli¬ 
gible. Immigrants from all other countries con 
he assimilated and welded with mutual advantage 
into the general mass; but the Chinaman cannot 
coalesce with the European, and must of necessity 
occupy an isolated position. They possess no feel¬ 
ings OP tastes in common, and are mutually anti- 
patbetio. The Chinaman makes not the slightest 
effort to rise to the superior level of his new sui- 
roimdings, but merely transfers his Asiatic mode of 
livu^ to the antipodes, congregates in an exclusive 
quarter of his own, treats the laws of decency and 
health with sublime contempt, and is content to 
live in such an abbreviated space and limited 
atmosphere that the wonder is how it is possible 
to sustain life at all under these insanita^ con¬ 


ditions. He differs from immigrants of all other 
nationalities in another most important and 
radical respect, for, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the Chinaman is not accompanied by 
a wife or female relative ; and the necessary con¬ 
sequence of this unnatural state of tilings is that | 
his ‘camps’ on the gold-fields and his ‘quarters* ' 
in the cities are notorious for the immoredity pre¬ 
valent in them. He also introduces wherever he 
goes a most insidious form of gambling, by which 
young Europeans are oftentimes demoralised and 
ruined; and he relies with but too much success 
on the seductive influences of the opium-pipe to 
attract European women and girU to his dens, and 
to keep them there as captives to this most tyran¬ 
nical of drngs.^ All other immigrants come to stay, 
and to establish homes for themselves and their 
families on Australian soil; hut the average 
‘John’ never regards himself as a permanent 
resident, and invariably hastens back to the 
Flowery Land as soon os he has accumulated 
a few hundreds of pounds in the colonies. 

The last and, from the utilitarian standpoint, 
the weightiest count in the indictment against the 
ubiquitous Mongolian is that he slowly but surely 
throws the white man out of employment, and 
secures to himself a monopoly of certain favoured 
departments of mechanical industry. This he is 
enabled to do by reason of the singularities of his 
life and character, for ho can live on a small ddly 
modicum of rice ; he has no wife or family to 
support; he is never troubled by the demands of 
conformity to Western civilisation; and he can 
thus save money out of what would be starvation ; 
wages to the European workman. He is willing 
to work for all hours, and in this manner makes 
up by persistent toil for what he lacks in physical 
strength and stamina as compared with his Euro¬ 
pean competitor. Unwearying indust^ is ordi¬ 
narily a very commendable virtue; but to the 
white man, handicapped os he nearly alwa 3 rs is by 
a home, a wife, and a family, it is libt surprising 
that the untiring assiduity of ‘ John * to the trade 
of his choice should be regarded os essentially 
vicious, and should lead to the engendering of bad 
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blood between tbe races. The Chinaman is an 
unfair and unec[uul competitor, an uncompromis¬ 
ing alien, an uncivilised animal, an unwholesome 
neighbour, and an impc^ible colonist. That is 
the sum and substance of the colonists’ deep-rooted 
objections to the threatened multiplication of 
Chinese * quarters’ and ‘camps’ on their terri- 
to^. 

The Chinese quarter in the city of Melbourne, 
the capital of the colonv of Victoria, is situated 
at the eastern end of a long narrow thoronghfare 
called Little Bourke Street, from wliich numerous 
dark and grimy lanes diverge, conducting the 
venturesome visitor away from the familiar sights 
and soimds of the modem metropolis into the 
strange and crowded haunts of the chattering 
Celestials. The houses in these unprepossessing 
lanes and alleys are mostly old and decrepit; 
they constitute the mitipodean equivalent to the 
Ifondcm slum; but every room is seen to be 
utilised to the utmost extent As many as thirty 
Chinese have been known to find sleeping accom¬ 
modation in a small apartment which, according 
to European notions, would not be capable of 
comfortaoly lodging four or five persons. In the 
matter of econonusing space the Chinaman is 
confessedly faciU princeps. The number of bunks 
or sleeping-berths with which he can surround the 
interior of an ordinary room passes comprehension, 
and, in stereotyped phrase, must be seen to be 
believed. The atmosphere within these extem¬ 
porised dormitories, it goes without saying, is the 
reverse of pleasant to tlie nostrils of tlie casual 
visitor; but the regular frequenters apparently 
suffer no discomfort and are perfectly at ease 
amidst their noxious surroundings. It is a peculi- 
mty of the Chinese that they rarely resent an 
intmsion on their privacy, if such a word is per- 
missibie in connection with these communistic 
abodes, and the European visitor is thus at liberty 
to enter wliere he pleases and survey the scene 
without fear of interruption. Ab a rule, the 
Chinese evince no recognition of the stranger’s 
presence, maintaining an attitude of stolid placid¬ 
ity, or at mosl^ giving one momentary glance of 
tmxet unconcern. They can thus be studied in 
the act of manufacturing furniture and various 
household accessories for the citizens of Melbourne 
—a department of colonial industry in which they 
have idmost succeeded in gradually elbowing the 
superior race out of the field. They can be. 
watched as they lie in their narrow bunks, slowly 
inhaling the intoxicating fumes of tiie opium-pipe; 
or, with a look of ecstasy on their ptdud counte¬ 
nances, revelling in those to^ous visions of 
majestic palaces, tremendous heights, and pictur¬ 
esque processions which the narcotic drug conjures 
up before the mental eyes of its slumbering 
devotees. They can be seen in their quaint little 
e^ing-houses skilfully plying their chopsticks and 
philosophically sampling the mysterious viands 
that are concocted by their favourite Celcstud 
cook. They can be observed whilst intently in¬ 
terested in their popular game of ‘ Fan-tan,’ when 
they risk their shillings and sixpences on the 
accidental number of little bra^ toaens that may 
happoi be covered by the presiding genius of 
the gaaabling-table. ^ And on Sunday aitemoons 
they be seen in their hour oi relaxation, 
In long lines on the kerbstone in front 
of W discussing the events of 


the week with a volubility and a unanimity 
that make the locality exceedingly lively and 
Babelish. 

As an itinerant hawker of fish and vegetable 
‘John’ is a familiar figure all over Australia. 
With his loi^e and heavily laden circular baskets 
suspended from either end of the bamboo pole 
swung across his shoulders, he ambles along from 
street to street, and generally succeeds in doing 
a good business with careful economising house¬ 
wives. It is alleged that Australians are prac¬ 
tically dependent on the Chinese market-gardeners 
for their vegetable supplies, and that something 
resembling a famine in this commodity would 
probably ensue on their expulsion frean the 
colonies. The first portion of this allegation is 
in a laz^e measure correct; but the second by 
no means necessarily followa The fact is tha^ 
for the reasons already detailed, the Chinese vege¬ 
table-growers were able to undersell their white 
competitors, and compel many of them to retire 
from an unprofitable industry. If unfair Chinese 
competition were checked or excluded, this in¬ 
dustry would simply revert to European hands, 
and the price of vegetable to the consumer 
would undergo a corresponding but not unz^ason- 
able increase. 

On the gold-fields, ‘John’ is detested with a 
widespread bitterness that has frequently found 
expression in open violence. Uc exasperates the 
European diggers by rarely, if ever, searching out 
gold for himself, and by coming in vast crowds 
wherever the white man makes a discoverj'- of the 
precious metal. He thus reaps a harvest that he 
has not assisted to sow. He profits by the pioneer¬ 
ing enterprise of the European without exposing 
himself to any of its attendant risks or dangers. 
He knows by experience that, when it has once 
been definitely ascertained by the white man that 
payable gold exists in a certain spot, there is a 
very strong probability of the surrounding locality 
also proving auriferous. He therefore spreads 
himself all over the neighbourhood, prospects in 
every nook and gully, collects as much gold as he 
can out of the alluvial, and thus deprives the 
original discoverers of no small proportion of the 
fruits of their enterprise. The knowledge that 
none of the gold thus obtained by alien hands 
would be circulated for the good of the community 
at large, but that it would ml be carefully hoarded 
up for transportation to China, intensified the 
animosity between Caucasian and Mongolian in 
the mining districts. In the annals of almost 
every one of our colonial gold-fields, conflicts 
between whites and Chinese aie recorded. The 
most memorable of these racial encounters occurred 
at a diggings called Lambing Flat, in New South 
Wales, when a body of three thousand diggers 
attacked the Chinese camp, and, after committing 
many exceraes, burnt it to the ground. The 
aspect of affairs became so serious that it was 
deemed necessary to despatch the Imperial military 
foKtes from Sydney to quell the riot and' restore 
order. 

On gold-fields that have been abandoned by 
the whites, either because tliey appeared to have 
been worked out, or because the yield of the 
precious metal was not sufficiently satisfactoiy in 
European estimation, the Chinese always make a 
good living, and sometimes secure valuable prizes. 
They enter into possession of the abandoned : 
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workings^ resume opttfttiona in their leisurely 
methodic fashion, and are occasionally rewarded 
for their perseverance by the discovery of a hand* 
eome nugget But ‘fossicking* is their favourite 
pursuit on these deserted fields. This consists in 
slowly and deliberately raking over the unsightly 
heaps of upturned earth that are the dismal me* 
mentoes of the white man’s fonuer presence. 
The vigilant eye of the Chinaman detects in 
these hurried accumulations many a minute par¬ 
ticle of gold, and sometimes a piece of quartz 
studded with the precious metal that escaped 
the observation of his white predecessor; and 
there is rarely a day on which he does not return 
to his tent in the evening the richer for tliis 
process. In travelling through the gold regions 
of Australia, no sight is more familiar than the 
abandoned diggings, dotted here and there with 
the patient plodding Chinese, each bent low with 
his nandy little rake, analysing the contents of 
the white man’s leavings, or scrutinising the 
alluvial deposits in the bed of the neighbouring 
creek. 

The Chinese have a New Year’s Day of their 
own, and they welcome its advent by a prodigious 
discharge of fireworks and a general display of 
coloured lanterns in front of their houses. On 
this aimual festive occasion the Chinese camps 
and quarters arc seen in a novel and picturesque 
drcte, the repulsive and demoralising features that 
characterise their eveij-day aspect being rendered 
much less prominent in the variety and liveliness 
of the spectacle. Many Europeans embrace this ; 
favourable opportunity to study ‘John’ in his | 
hour of collective gaiety, to see him lifted for the ' 
moment out of his customary animal existence, 
and indulging in a mild form of sestlieticism, 
to gaze U]^n his eccen^cities in illuminations 
and the vivacity of his interest in the pyro- 
technical performances of the festival. Another 
annual ceremony which usually attracts a crowd 
of inquisitive spectators, but has nothing in the 
nature of artistic accessories to.recommend it, is 
the exorcism of the devil from the camp. The 
spirit of evil is scared away by the vigorous 
and prolonged boating of C/hincso drums and tbe 
shrill wailing of Chinese fifes—a combination of 
aggi^ssive forces which the most determined 
demon could not withstand for any length of 
time. 

Few tmd far between are Chinese women in the 
colonies; but they seem to be prized in proportion 
to their rarity, and are seldom seen in public. 
When they do come under the observation of the 
Caucasian eye, they are invariably attired in 
striking costumes of several colours, that give 
them a butterfly appearance as they pass on their 
way through the crowd. Sometimes, too, a little 
Chinese cliild is encountered, with its incipient 
pigtmh its miniature velvet smoking-cap, its in¬ 
quisitive almond eyes, and its attenuated body 
enveloped m queerly cut garments of the brightest 
hue. A percentage of the unfortunate European 
girls who have either been betrayed into the 
hands of the Chinese or have voluntarily entered 
their camps, adopt the fantastic costume of the 
Mongolian female ; hut the majority of these hap¬ 
less waifs naturaUy shrink, even in this deepwt 
degradation, from an act that would seem to 
imply a total severance of the connection with the 
world of civilisation without A few wealthy 


and cultured Chinese in the colomes have mar¬ 
ried white women, and these unions have proved 
mutually satisfactory ; hut it must be home in 
mind that the cultured Chinaman is a revra avit 
on the great southern continent Those of them to, 
whom that complimentary phrase could be truth- ^ 
fully applied might be counted on the fingers. In 
the whole of Victoria there are only two Chinese 
residents whose figures stand out prominently 
against the dark background of ignorance, vice, 
and degradation which the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen presents to the general gaze. One is 
Kong Meng, a wealthy Melbourne merchant, and 
a master of several langus^^es ; the other is Check 
Ilong Cheong, the only Chinese graduate of the 
University of Melbourne, an excellent English 
speaker, and a representative elder of a suburban 
rresbyterian church. In the colony of New 
South Wales only one Chinaman has so far 
attracted public attention, a tea-merchant named 
Qnong Tart, who has laboured hard but unavail- 
ingly for the suppression of the demoralising 
opium-trade amongst his countrymen. 

In forcing this unholy traffic upon the unwilling 
Chinese at the cannon’s mouth, the government 
of Great Britain became guilty of a most unwise 
and mischievous proceeding, for which the inter¬ 
national complicatioint that are likely to arise out 
of the threatened Chinese invasion of the colonies 
may be in some sense a retribution. But however 
this may be, the latest information from Australia 
leaves no room to doubt that the colonists are 
firmly resolved never to allow their territory to be 
overrun by an alien population. They have already 
' between forty and fifty thousand of these objec¬ 
tionable aliens in their midst, and they see clearly 
that the thousands will gradually grow into 
millions, and eventually outnumber the European 
inhabitants, if a strong and effective barrier gainst 
the teeming hosts of Cliina is not raised at the 
right time. The Premier of Victoria (the Hon. 
Duncan Gillies) has pithily summed nip the anti¬ 
podean situation in a sentence in his recent mem¬ 
orandum on the subject for the information of 
Lord ^isbury : ‘ In the infancy of a nation, the 
question of race is of paramount importance, and 
the issue is therefore raised, whether in the occu¬ 
pation of this great continent, with all its possi¬ 
bilities of progress, and its op^rtunities of outlet 
for the surplus populations or Europe, we are to 
admit hordes of the Mongolian race, or, on the 
other hand, to reserve it for those people—our 
own, or kindred to our own—that have led the 
van of the world’s civilisation.’ 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHArTER xxxni.— Continued. 

When the hired man from the mews behind 
fl{mg open the drawing-room door in his lordly 
way and announced in a very loud voice, ‘Mrs 
Bouverie Barton and Mrs Hugh Massinger,’ neither 
Warren nor Edie was in the front room to hear 
the startling announcement, which would certainly 
for the moment have taken their breath away. 
For communicationB between the houses of Belf 
and Massinger had long since ceased. But Warren 
and Edie were both up-stalrs. So Winifred and 
her hostess passed idly in (}ust shaking hands by , 
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the doorway with good old Mrs Relf, who never 
by any chance caught anybody’s name) and 
mingled shortly with the mass of the visitors. 
Winifred was very glad indeed of that, for she 
^wanted to escape observation. Sir Anthony’s 
report had been far from reassuring. She pre> 
fcrred to remain os much in the background as 
possible that afternoon: all she wished was merely 
to observe end to listen. 

As she stood there mingling with the general 
crowd and talking to some chance acc[uaintance 
of old London days, she happened to overhear 
two scraps of conversation going on behind her. 
The first was one that mentioned no names; and 
yet, by some strange feminine instinct, she was 
sure it was of herself the speakers were talking. 

‘Oh yea,’ one voice said in a low tone, with 
the intonation that betrays a furtive sidc-glance ; 
‘She’s far from strong—in fact, very delicate. 
He married her for her money—of course : that’s 
clear. She hadn’t much else, poor little thing, 
except a certain short-lived beauU du diahU^ to 
recommend her. And she lias no go in her; she 
won’t live long. You remember what Galton 
remarks about nciresscs? They’re generally the 
last decadent members, he says, of a moribund 
stock whose strength is failing. They bear no 
children, or if any, weaklings : most of them 
break down with their first infant; and they die 
at last prematurely of organic feebleness. Why, 
he just sold himself outright for the poor girl’s 
propertv; that’s the plain English ot it; and 
now, I near, with his extravagant habit'?, he’s got 
himself after all into monetary dilDcultujs.’ 

‘Agricultural depression 1’ the second voiie 
inquired—an older man’s and louder. 

‘Worse than that, I fear; agricultural depression 
and an encroaching sea. Besides which, he spends 
too freely.—But excuse me. Dr Moutrie,’ m a 
very low tone: ‘I’m afraid the lady’s rathiT 
near us.’ 

Winifrad strained her cars to the utmost to 
hear the rest; but the voices bad sunk too low 
now to catch a sound. Even as she did so, 
another voice, far more distinct, from a lady in 
front, caught her attention with the name ‘ Miss 
Clialloner? Winifred pricked up her cars incon¬ 
tinently. Could it be of her Elsie that those 
two were talking 1 

‘ Oh yes,’ the second lady addressed made answer 
cheerfully; ‘she was very well when wo last saw 
her in April at San Kemo. We had the next 
villa to the Relfs on the hillside, you know. But 
Mi^ Cholloner doesn’t come to England now ; she 
was going as usual to St Martin de Lantusque to 
spend the summer, when we left the Riviera. 
She always goes there as soon os the San Remo 
season ’a over.’ 

* How did the Relfs first come to pick her up ? ’ 
the other spe^er asked curiously. 

‘Oh, I laiicy it was Mr Warren Relf himself 
who made her acquaintance somewhere unearthly 
down in Suffolk, where she used to be a govemesa. 
He’s always I believe, lying on a mudbank, , 
yachting and sketching.’ I 

Winiitt^d could restrain her curiosity no longer. I 
‘I beg your pardon,* she said, leaning forward 
‘ but I think you mentioned a certain ' 
Hiss Ok SlleDer. Hay 1 ask, does it happen by | 


any chance to be Elsie Challoner, who was once 
at Girtonl Because, if so, she was a governess 
of mine, and I haven’t heard of her for a long 
time past Governesses drop out of one’s worla 
so fast. I should be glad to know where she’s 
living at present.* 

The lady nodded. ‘ Her name’s Elsie,’ she said 
with a quiet inclination, ‘and she was certainly a 
Qirton girl; but I hardly think she can be the 
same you mention. 1 should Imagine, indeed, 
she *8 a good deal too young a girl to have been 
your governess.’ 

It was innocently said, but Winifred’s face was 
one vivid tlush of mingled shame and humiliation. 
Talk about beauts du diahle indeed ; she never 
knew before she had grown so very plain and 
ancient. *l’m not quite so old as I look, perhaps,’ 
she answered hastily. ‘I’ve had a great deal to 
break me down. But I’m glad to learn where 
Elsie is, anyhow. You said she was living at San 
Remo, I fancy ? ’ 

‘At San Remo. Yes. She spends her winters 
there. For the summers, she dways goes up to 
St Martin.* 

‘Thank you,’ Winifred answered with a throb¬ 
bing heart ‘ I’m glad to have found out at last 
what’s become of her.—Mr.s Bai-ton, if you can 
tear yourself awav fi*om Dr and Mrs Tyacke, who 
are always so alluring, suppose we go up-stairs 
now and look at the pictures.’ 

In the studio, Wairen Relf recognised her at 
once, and with much trepidation came up to 
speak to her. It would all be out now, he greatly 
feared; and Hugh would learn at last that Elsie 
was living. For Winifi-ed’s own sake—she looked 
so pale and ill—he would fain have kept the 
secret to liimHclf a few months longer. 

Winifred held out her hand frankly. She 
liked AS'arrcn; she had always liked him; and 
besides, Hugh had forbidden her to see him. Her 
lips trembled, but she was bold, and spoke. ‘ Mr 
Relf,’ she said with quiet earnestness, ‘ I’m so glad 
to meet you here to-day again—clad on more 
than one account. You go to San llemo often, I 
believe. Cun you tell me if Elsie Challoner is 
living there'?’ 

WarriMi Relf looked back at her in undisguised 
astonishment. ‘She is,’ he answered. ‘Did my 
sister tell you sol’ 

‘ No,’ Winifred replied with bitter truthfulness. 

‘ I found it out.’ And with that one short incisive 
sentence, she moved on coldly, as if she would 
fain look at the pictures. 

‘Does—does Massinger know itl’ Warren ^ked 
all aghast, taken aback by surprise, and unwit¬ 
tingly trampling on her tenderest feelings. 

Winifred turned round upon him with an angry 
flash. This was more than she could bear. The 
tears were struggling hard to rise to her eyes ; she 
kept them back with a supreme effort. ‘HcIV 
should I know, pray 1’ she answered fiercely, but 
very low. ‘ Does he make me the confidante of 
all his loves, do you suppose, Mr Relf 1—He said 
she was in Australia.—I-Ie told me a lie.—Every- 
bwly’s combined and caballed to deceive me.— 
How should I know whether he knows or not? 

I know nothing. But one thing 1 know: from 
my mouth at least he shall never, never, never 
hear it* 

She turned away, stem and hard as iron. Hugh 
had deceived her; Elsie hod deceived her. Tua 
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two souIb she had loved the best on earth I From 
that moment forward, the joy of her life, what¬ 
ever bad been left of it, was all gone from 
her. She went forth from the room a crushed 
creature. 

How varied in light and shade the world is! 
While Winifred was driving gloomily back to her 
own lodgings—solitary and heart-broken, in Mrs 
Bouverie Barton’s comfortable carriage—revolving 
in her own wounded soul this incredible con¬ 
spiracy of Hugh’s and Pllsic’s—Edio Relf and her 
mother and brother were joyfully discussing their 
great triumph in the now dismantled and empty 
front drawing-room at 128 Bletchingley lloa(l. 
South Kensington. 

‘Have you totted up the total of the sales, 
Warren?’ Edie Keif inquired with a bright light 
in her eye and a smile on her lips ; for the private 
view—her own inception—had been more than 
successful from its very beginning. 

Warren jotted down a series of figures on the 
back of an envelope and countisd tlieiii up men¬ 
tally with profound trepidation. ‘ Mother,’ he 
cried, clasping her hand with a convulsive clutch 
in his, ‘ I’m afraid to tell you ; it’s so positively 
grand. It seems really too inncli.—If this goes 
on, you need never take any juipila again.—Edie, 
we owe it all to you.— It can’t he right, y<‘t it 
comes out squai^e. I ’vc reckoned up twice and 
got each time the same total—Four hundreil and 
fifty!’ 

‘ 1 thought so/ Edie answered with a happy 
little laugh of complete triumph. ‘I hit upon 
such a cajutal dodge, Warren. I never told you 
beforcliaiirl what I w.is going to do, for I knew if 
I did, you’d never allow me to put it into execu¬ 
tion ; but 1 wrote the name and price of each 
icture in big letters and plain figures on the 
ack of the frame. Then, whenever I took up a 
person with a good, eoiny, flolvcnt expression of 
countenance, and a pieturc-huying crease about 
the corners of the mouth, to in'^pect the atinlio, 1 
waited for tlicm casually to ask the name of any 
special piece they particulaily admired. “ Let 
me see,’^ said I. “What does Warren call tliat? 

I think it’s on the bark here.” So I turned 
round the frame, and thei-e they’d see it, aa large 
as life: “ By Stormy Seas—Ten Poundsor, “ The 
Haunt of the Sea-Su allows—Thirty Guineas.” 
That always fetched them, my dear. They 
couldn’t resist it—Warren, yon may give me a 
kiss, if you like. I ’ll tell you what I’ve done: 

I Ve made your fortune.’ 

Woiren kissed her affectionatelv on the fore¬ 
head, half abashed. ‘You’re a bad girl, Edie,’ 
he said good-humouredly; * and if I’d only known 
it, I’d certainly have taken a great big cake of 
best ink-eraser and rubbed your plain Ugnres all 
carefully out again.—But 1 don’t care a pin in 
the end, after (ul, if I can make this dear mother 
and you comfortable.’ 

‘ And many Elsie,’ Edie put in mischievously. 
Warren gave a quiet sigh of regret ‘And 
marry Elsie,* he added low. ‘But Elsie will 
never marry me.* 

‘You goose !’ said Edie, and laughed at him to 
his face. She^ knejv women better than he did. 

And all this while, poor lonely Winifred was 
rocking herself wildly backward and forwm^i in 
Mrs Bouverie Barton’s comfortable carriage, and 
muttering to herself in a mad fever of despair: ‘ I 


could have believed it of Hugh; but of Elaie, of 
Elsie—never, never!’ 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE STRANDS DRAW CLOSER. > 

‘I feel it my duty to let you know,’ Sir 
Anthony Wraxall wrote to Hugh a day or two 
later—by the hand of his amanuensis—‘that 
Mrs Mossingeris lungs are far more 'seriously 
and dangerously affected than I deemed it at 
all prudent to inform her in person last week, 
when she consulted me here on the subject 
Galloping consumption, I regret to say, may super¬ 
vene at any time. The phtliiaical tendency mani¬ 
fests itself in Mrs Massinger’s case in an advanced 
stage; and general tuberculosis may therefore on 
the shortest notice carry her off with startling 
rapidity. I would advise you, under these pain¬ 
ful circumstances, to give her the benefit of a 
warmer winter climate; il not Egypt or Algeria, 
then at least Mentone, Catania, or Mah^a. She 
should not on any account risk seeing another 
English 0hri.4nm9. If she remains in Suffolk 
diiTing the colder months of the present your, 

1 dare not pei‘soiialIy answer for the pPohablc 
consequences.* 

Hugh laid <h)Wii the letter W'ith a sigh of 
despair. It was the last straw, and it broke his 
back with utter despondency. How to finance 
a visit to the south he knew not. Talk about 
Algeria, C’utania, Malaga! he had hard enough work 
to make both ends meet anyhow at Whitestrand, 
lie had trusted fii'^t of all to the breakwater 
to redeem (‘veiything: hut the breakwater, that 
broken reed, had only pierced the hand that 
leaned ppou it The sea shifteil and the sand 
drifted \\or=5e than ever. Then he had liopil 
the best from A Lifers Phil<Mphy; but A Lif^s 
Philosophy, published after long and fruitless 
negotiatioiw, at his own rihk—for no firm would 
so much as touch it as a business speculation 
—had never paid the long printers bill, let 
alone recouping him for his lost time and trouble. 
Nobody wanted to read about his life or his 
philosophy. 

Of Winifred's health, Hugh thought far less 
than of the Imaiicial dilliculty. He saw she 
was ill, decidedly ill, but not so ill as every¬ 
body else who saw her imugined. Wrapped up 
in his own Bolfisli hopes and fears, never really 
fond of his poor small wife, and now estranged 
for months and months by her untimely dis¬ 
covery of Elsie’s watch, which both he and she 
had entirely misinterpreted, Hugh Massinger had 
scon that fiuil young creature grow thinner and 
paler day by day without at any time realis¬ 
ing the profundity of the change or the actual 
seriousness of her failing condition. 

He went out into tne drawing-room to join 
Winifred. He found her lying lazily on the 
sofa, pretending to read the first volume of 
Besant’s last new novel from Mudie’s. ‘The 
wind’s shifted,* he began uneasily, ‘We shall 
get it warmer, I hope, soon, Winifred.’ 

‘Yes, the windV shifted,* Winifred answered 
gloomily, looking up in a hopeless and befogged 
way from the pages of her atovy. ‘It blew 
straight across from Siberia yesterday; to-day it 
blows straight across from Greenland.* 

‘How would you like to go abroad for the 
winter, I wonder?’ Hugh asked tentatively, with 
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aomo faint attempt at his old kindliness of tone honour either ?—You can’t deceive me any longer, 
and manner, thank goodness, Hugh. 1 know you want to go 

I His wife glanced over at him with a sudden to San Hcmo; and I know for whose sake you 
I. and strangely suspicious smile. ‘ To San Bcmo, want to go there. This solicitude for my health ’a 
'’*! suppose ?’ she answered bitterly. all a pure hction. Little you cared for my health 

She meant the name to speak volumes to Hugh’s a month ago I Oh no, I see through it all dis- 

conscience; but it fell upon hie ears as flat tinctly. You’ve found out there’s a reason for 

and unimpressive as any other. ‘ Not neces- going to San Remo, and you want to go for your 
aarily to'&i Bemo,' he replied, all unconscious, own pleasure accordingly.’ 

‘ To Algeria, if you like—or Mentone, or Bor- An idea flashed sudden across Hugh’s mind. ‘ I 
dighera.’ think, Winifred,’ he said calmly, ‘you’re labour- 

Winifred rose, and walked without one word ing under a mistake about the place you ’re roeak- 
of explanation, but with a resolute air, into the ing of. The gaming tables are not at San Remo, 
study, next door. When she came out again, as you suppose, but at Monte Carlo, just beyond 
she carried in her two arms Keith Johnston's Mentone. And if you thought 1 wanted to go 
big Imperial Atlas. It was a heavier book than to the Riviera for the sake of repairing our rained 
she could easily lift in her present feeble con- estate at Monte Carlo, you’re very much mistaken, 

dition of body, but Hugh never even offered I wanted to go, I solemnly declare, for your health 

to help her to carry it. The day of small polite- only.’ 

nesses and courtesies was long gone pash He Winifred rose, and faced him now like an angry 
only looked on in mute surp&e, anxious to tigress. Her sunken white cheeks were flushed 
know whimee came this sudden new-born interest and fiery indeed with suppressed wrath, and a 
in the neglected study of European geography. bright light blazed in her dilated pupils. The 
Winifi^ laid the Atlas down with a flop on full force of a burning indignation possessed her 
the five o’clock tea-table, that staggered with its soul. ‘ Hugh Massinger,’ she said, repelling him 
weight, and turned the pages with feverish haste haughtily with her tMn left hand, ‘ you’ve lied 
till she came to the map of Northern Italy. ‘ I to me for years, and you ’re lying to me now as 
thought so,’ she gasped out, as she scanned it close, you’ve always lied to me. You know you’ve 
a lurid red spot burning bright in her cheek, lied to me, and you know you’re lying to me. 
‘ Mentone and Bordighera are both of them (dmost This pretence about my health’s a transparent 
next door to San Remo.—The nearest stations on falsehood. These prevarications about the g.am- 
the line along the coast.—You could run over blin| tables are a tissue of fictiona You can’t 
there often by rail from either of them.’ deceive me. I know why you want to go to San 

‘ Run over—often—by rail—to San Remo ? ’ Remo! ’ And she pushed him away in disgust 
Hugh repeated with a genuinely puzzled expres- with her angry fingers. 

sion of countenance. The action and the insult were too much for 

‘ Oh, you act admirably!’Winifred cried with Hugh. He could no longer restrain himself, 

a sneer. ‘What perfect bewilderment 1 What Sir Anthony’s letter trembled in liis hands; he 
childlike innocence 1 I’ve always considered you was clutching it light in his waistcoat pocket, 
an Irving wasted upon private life. If you’d To show it to Winifred would have been cruel, 
gone upon the stage, you’d have made your perhaps, under any other circumstances; hut in 
lortunc; which you’ve scarcely succeeded in doing, lace of such an accusation as that, yet wholly 
it must be confessed, at your various existing misunderstood, flesh and blood—at least Hugh 
assorted professions.’ Massinger’s—could not further resist the tompta- 

Hugh stared back at her in blank amaze- tion of producing it. ‘ Read that,’ ho cried, haud- 
ment ‘I don’t know what you mean,’ he ing her over the letter coldly; ‘ you’ll see from 
answered shortly. it why it is I want to go; w%, in spite of all 

‘ Capital 1 capital 1 ’ Winifred went on in her we’ve lost and are losing, I’m still prepared to 
bitter mood, endeavouring to assume a playful submit to this extra expenditure.’ 
tone of unconcerned irony. ‘I never saw you ‘Out of my moneyWinifred answered scorn- 
act better in oU my life—^not even when you fully, as she took the paper with an inclination 
were pretending to fall in love with me. It’s of mock-courtesy from his tremulous handa 
your most successful part—the injured innocent: ‘ How very generous 1 And how very kind of 
—much better than the part of the devoted you I ’ 

husband. If I were you, 1 should always stick She read the letter through without a single 

to it—But it’s very abrupt, this sudden conver- W'ord ; then she yielded at last, in spite of herself, 
sion of yours to the charms of the Riviera.’ to her womanly tears. ‘ I see it all, Hugh,’ she 

‘ Winifred,’ Hugh cried, with transparent con- cried, flinging herself down once more in despair 
viction in every note of his voice, ‘I see you’re upon the sofa. ‘You fancy I’m going to die now; 
labouring under some distressing misapprehen- and it will be so convenient, so very convenient 
sion; but I give you my solemn word of honour for you, to bo near her them next door at San 
I don’t in the least know what it is you ’re driving Remo 1 ’ 

at You ’re talking about somebody or someUiing Hugh gazed at her again in mute surprise. At 
unknown that I don’t understand. I wish you ’3 last he saw it—he saw it in all its naked hideous- 
exedoin. I can’t follow you.’ ness. A light began gradually to dawn upon his 

But he had acted too often and too successfully mind. It was awful—it was horrible in iU cruel 
to be believedimow for all his eamestnesa ‘Your Nemesis upon his unspoken crime. To think she 
eolenm word of honour 1 ’ Winifred burst out should be jealous—of his murdered Elsie! He 
apgrily. with intose contempt ‘ Your solemn could hardly speak of it j but he must, he must 
word dl'honour, indeed 1 And pray, who do you ‘Winnie,’ ho cried, almost softened by his pity for 
tbt^ lktiisvei now in your precious word or your what he took to be her deadly and terrible 
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mistake, * I understanji you, I think, after all. I 
know what you mean.—You believe—that Elsie 
—^is at San Itezno.’ 

Winifred looked up at him through her tears, 
with a withering glance. ‘You have said itl’ 
Ae cried in a haughty voice^ and relapsed into a 
ailent fit of sobbing and suppres^d cough, with 
her poor wan face buried deep once more like a 
wounded child’s in the cushions of the sofa. 

AURICULA CULTIVATION. 

For some yeaw back the cultivation of this fasci¬ 
nating flower has been spreading, and tho recent 
formation of the Scottish Primula and Auricula 
Society will give a greater impetus to the pure 
and health-giving recreation. A few plain and 
simple directions for the successful management 
of this sweet and beautiful flower may not be 
amiss, seeing that it is in many cases not so well 
crown as it might and could be, if its wants were 
better understood, hlany cul^vators, too, lose 
valuable plants during tlie winter. This need 
not be; a very little care and a little knowledge 
would prevent such losses. 

As 1 have said, the care needed is very little; 
but that little must bo given, as these flowers arc 
sensitive, and will be sui’e to resent neglect or lU 
treatment I have cultivated this beautiful flower 
for many years, and never lost one that came to 
me in a healthy state; but when they did not 
rume in that state, 1 have seldom been able to 
bring them round again. I mil now give a few 
directions, wliich will enable any one to cultivate 
this simple beauty to something like perfection, 
premising, however, that I write for tliose not 
well up in plant culture, and so will be more 
anxious to write plainly than to wiite finely. 

First, then, tlio pots in which they are grown 
should be small, and that for three good n a^ona. 
ztr ent first place, tlie plants are more easily kept 
in health lu such pots ; in the second place, they 
look far better, for no one with an eye for jiro- 
portion likes to see u small plant in a big pot; 
and lastly, they take up less room. For plants 
of full aver£^?e size, four-inch pots will do quite 
well; while for those under the average, three- 
inch pots wiU bo ample. A few very strong 
growers, if in perfect health, will need five-inch 
pots. Next comes the drainage, which should be 
perfect Into the bottom of a thoroughly clean 
and dry pot put, first, a potsherd large enough to 
cover the hole ; then pack all round it other hits 
as close to each other you can; then, on these 
put smaller bits over any open spaces, finishing 
with a good sprinkling of bits the size of peas or 
so. Over all, pre^ some clean moss, thus torming 
a filter, which allows the superfluous water to 
escape, and at the same time prevents any particles 
of soil being earned in to choke the drainage, 
which would result in the soil becoming sour and 
unhealthy. For the compost: it should consist of 
good loam from rotten turf, and very rotten 
manure. A safe pi*oportiou is two parts loam and 
one manure, to which add a good dash of clean 
sharp sand. Those who have not much experi¬ 
ence in watering •might with great advantage add 
onc-fifth part of wood-charcoad in lumps from the 
size of peas to tlmt of broad beans. As to the 
state of the soil: it should not be clammy or very 


dry, but to the dry side, and friaBle, with plenty 
of fibre in it, and not too fine. 

lle-pottinc may be done any time from the 
middle of June to September. The first-men¬ 
tioned month is the best, because it gives thev 
plants time to fill their pots with roots before'^ 
winter sets in, a matter of the greatest import¬ 
ance. 

In potting, take the plant to be operated upon, 
turn It out of its pot, and shed^e away all the old 
soil. As the auricula plant grows older, the lower 
leaves keep dying off, and if left alone, would in 
time form a long bore stem. To prevent this, the 
plant, at eve^ re-potting, is sunk up to the lower 
leaves ; and it is from this new part, so sunk, that 
the best roots will be produced for support of 
the plant next year. But the stem thus buried if 
let cdone would soon get to be of an inconvenient 
length; hence the lower part should be cut off 
with a sharp knife; and if all has gone well 
with tlie plant since last re-potting, abundance of 
fine healthy white roots will remain on the upper 
pai't Putting some of the compost into one of 
I the prepared .pots, press it moderately with the 
ends of your Ciigei-s; he.ap some more in the 
centre in the form of a mound, on the top of 
which set your plant, adjusting the roots all 
round the sloping sidea As many of the fibres 
as possible sliould touch the sides oi the pot; and 
if they happen to be too long to be thus ^justed 
without doubling them up, trim them io the 
proper length with a sharp knife, then put in 
some soil evenly and firmly all roumi if this 
operation has been properly performed, the lower 
leaves of the }>lant will be level with the surface 
f>f the soil, and half an inch or a little more will 
be left.between that and the top of the pot, to 
hold water. 

As this is supposed to be your first trial at 
auricula potting, you may have sunk the plant too 
deep, or not deep enough. In that case, just do it 
over again; and tliis first experience will have 
taught you to do oil the rest riglit without more 
ado. I do not water my plants immediately after 
re-potting, but put them into the frame, shuf them 
close, and keep them well shaded, if they do not 
require water for eight days or more, all tho better, 
liut the soil must not be allowed to get ve^ dry, 
and when the necessity for rratering arises, it must 
be done thoroughly. To make sure of this, two 
applications will be necessary, allowing an interval 
of a few hours between. After this thorough first 
watering, one application will be enough each 
time it is needed. 

With regaiJ to watering, it is curious to note 
the erroneous notions many people have about it. 

A lady will sometimes ask me: * Gardener, when 
should I water my plants!’ Another one will 
say : ' I had a most beautiful plant which I bought 
at a nursery, and though I gave it plenty of water 
every daj^, it died.’ Not long since, one of 
most amiable gentlemen I have ever met, said to 
me : ‘ My plants are not looking so well to day; 

1 tliink I must have given them too much water 
yesterday.* 

If the soil in the pots is of the right texture 
and the drainage in proper order, and if the plant ^ 
needs water, too much cannot be dven at one ' 
application. The pots must* be filled to oye^ 
fiowii^, so as to make sure that the whole soil is 
thoroughly moistened ; the superfiuous water will 
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escape br the (^raina;'c. But if a plant often gets 
water when it docs not need it, it will result in 
injury. A plant should be watered just when it 
requires it, and at no other time. The careful 
^cultivator will Icam to know the time sooner than 
*lie ^inks. From time to time examine the soil in 
the pots, an<l if it be found to be neither wet nor , 
dry, but in a state between the two, watering will 
onlv do harm. But as soon as the surface looks a 
little dusty-like, water will be required. 

! In giving directions for re-potting, I foi^ot to 
speak about the offsets, or young plants, which 
will be found growing on the stem of the old 
plant These are taken off with a sharp knife, 
all but the very small ones—which perhaps had 
better remain on till next year—and laid aside 
among damp moss, each sort by itself, and pro¬ 
perly tallied. If there happens to be any laige 
ones with good roots, they mav be put into small 
pots at once. The most of them, however, will 
De small, and have hardly any roots, in which 
case, proceed as follows: Prepare a number of 
four-inch pots ; fill them with the ordinary potting 
soil; then take a wooden pin as thick as your 
finger, and make from three to six holes in the 
soil close to the side of the pot Fill these holes 
with moist sand ; in this sand moke holes with a 
smaller pin, and in these insert the offsets, close to 
the side of the pot, the larger ones three in a pot, 
five or six in the small ones. This plan is much 
better than putting them singly into smaller pots ; 
they root quicker, and make good plants in a 
shorter time. As in the case of the mder plants, 
keep from watering as long as possible, also keep 
close, and shade from the sun. This shading and 
shutting-up close is to prevent evaporation from 
the foliage, which would cause the plants to flag, a 
thing to be avoided. It is a good plan, on calm 
clear evening, after the sun is off the frame, to 
pull the sash off altogether, and lot it remain so 
till bedtime. On such evenings, dew will form on 
the plants, and refresh them greatly. The sash 
mus^ however, be put on a^ain before retiring for 
tile nipht, ns no one can tell what sort of weather 
it may be before morning. 

After receiving their first watering, the plants 
should get air night as well as day, little at first, 
but gradually increasing it until they are able to 
stand a full supply. I would, however, caution 
all who are ambitious to grow tliis lovely flower 
well, that it will not stand wind or bear strong 
sunshine. .If the frame can be set in a situation 
where the sun will shine on it up to nine in the 
morning, and no more that day, it will be well. 

If set in a sunny place, it must be shaded with 
some light material not too closely woven. This 
shading may be put on or off according to the 
state of the weather, if the grower is always at 
hand and has time to do it. Otherwise, it may be 
^tened on in February and not taken off till 
October. In winter, the plants will be the better i 
of all the sunshine they can get. 

The auricula fancier who is determined to go 
mto tile matter with spirit will have a frame made 
j his favourites. One to : 

hold a hundred plants will measure three feet ' 
from back .to front, and six feet the other way, ' 
,And it aifw be four ^et high at tlie back, and two i 
and a hair in front. Such a frame may Imve seven i 
sholyes, each five inches wide, rising from front to i 
back in dpnf<»mity with the slope of the glass, and ( 


sixteen inches from it The sash of a frame like 
this is commonly hinged at the top, and can be 
propped up to allow the plauts to be easily 
attended ta It is obvious, nowever, that danger 
would attend raising such a sash during wet 
stormy weather; and os, even then, a free circuli^ 
tion of air among the plants is highly desirable, 
other means of attaining that end must be resorted 
to. It is done as follows : In front of the frame is 
a ventilator four inches wide, and running the 
whole length. It is four inches from the ground, 
and is hinged on the under side, so that, when 
opened, it fdls down of itself, and gives no more 
trouble. Wind and rain blowing in at this opening 
can do no harm, as it is under the level of the 
stage. A similar contrivance is also needed at 
the back, near the top ; but in this case the open¬ 
ing, in addition to the hinged shutter, must bo 
protected by having a strip of perforated zinc 
fastened over it on the inside. 


THE SILVER STREAM. 

AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 

IN FOUR CHArTERS.—CHAT. III. 

On the morning following, before Pcncraig was 
awake, Colonel Scobell bad fished his favourite 
stream, aided and abetted by the gar(lenci'’s boy, 
a precocious youth, intended eventually for a 
naturalist or a poacher, as the gods decreed, and 
succeeded in catching three fish. The three sliin- 
ing monsters were carried up to the house in 
triumph, and laid on a stone in the dair}', where 
a well-attended levee was held till breakfast-lime. 
So delighted was the Colonel with this unique 
accomplishment, that in the exuberance of nis 
joy he proposed a picnic down the river in honour 
of the occasion. Mrs Scobell, always most happy 
! when her spouse was pleased, fell in with this 
arrangement There was not a particularly large 
gathering at the early breakfast, consisting of the 
Moffat girls and our trio, coucluding with Du 
Ma-urier, w'ho had not yet broken the direful 
tidings of his premature departure. Miss llush- 
leigh did not put in an appearance. 

*We will go to Ross by water,' Mi*s Scobell 
explained. ‘When we reach there, we will decide 
what further to do.—Mr Denton, I am told you 
are a capital hand at arranging tiicse little matters. 
Will you help me ? ’ 

Denton laid down his knife and fork, and 
regarded his hostess w'ith a look in which be¬ 
wilderment and reproach were amusingly blended. 
With Malvolio, he felt he had greatness thrust 
upon him. ‘ My dear madam, souie one has libelled 
me cruelly. Would you be surprised to hear that 
I never attended such a function in my life ? ’ 

‘ Oh, in that case W’e must go,’ said the hostess 
good-naturedly. ‘Howmany shall we bel There 
will be four of us—all you girls, with Mr Du 
Maurier—no fewer than seventeen altogether.’ 

‘The invasion of Ross,’ said Denton with a 
forlorn air. ‘ What a sensation we shall create! 
The army of Pencraig, under the command of 
Colonel Scobell.—Du Maurier, these knicker¬ 
bockers of yours will cause a/«ror.’ 

The gallant Frenchman smiled, but without his 
usual airy assurance. lie was by Tio means at 
ease, though he was somewhat grateful to Denton 
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for the opportunity afforded *It is a great dis- ‘Then why didn’t you say you Granted to go?’ 
appointment, no doubt,* he said; ‘but I shall not asked Phil with scant sympathy^x ‘There was 
be there. I have important business calling me plenty of room in our boat* 
to town, and I shall be compelled to go to Heieford An April smile darted across > Miss Edith’s 
to>day. My charming hostess will forgive this piciuant little face, smile of meaning, 

unavoidable termination to the pleasantest of ‘-There are four of them tjiere, yoh know. . And 
visits; but, ah! the stern calls of business; I besides I heard Mr Trevor say the boat was not 
shail be forced to, take my leave early to- quite safe. Wasn’t it brave of Nell and Gwen to 
morrow.* risk such horrible danger?* 

Phil looked up at the speaker, whose eyes .‘Very,’ said Phil dryly. ‘You are naturally a 
wei« fixed upon him in a questioning manner, courageous family. Still, if you can put up with 
and nodded shortly. So long as the fascinating such a commonplace cavalier os me, we wilt have 
Horace would not be present at the fete, it was a long pull this afternoon.’ 
a matter of little moment whether he remained ‘Delightful!—Only, there isn’t a boat* 
at Pencraig another nipht or not This decision ‘Oh, I took care of that. There is plenty of 
was none the less satisfactory because Phil had room in the little dingey, if you only sit still, 
no intention of going himseli. He had a little and exactly in the centre. You and I will go 
work to do, and a great deal to think about as far as Hoarwithy directly after luncheon, and 
He also had a clue in his hands, which, skilfully get back in time for dinner.* 
handled, would put an end to the painful coldness Miss Edith looked up at the deep blue sky 
between Beatrice and himself. As he eat upon above the larch tassels, then down again to the 
the terrace smoking a matutinal cigarette, Denton swift running river, musical as it rushed over the 
with a face of woe.]()iiied him. brown pebbles. She gazed seriously out of her 

‘The die is cast! ’ he said. ‘We are to go into great eyes at her companion, as if she would read 
Ross; though what we ore going to do there is his thoughts, ‘I wonder what you stayed behind 
asocial problem beyond ordinary understanding, for?* she asked abruptly. 

I believe there is a fine church there, whore we ‘Now, I suppose that is what a w'oman would 
shall spend the customary ten minutes. What call gratitude.—My dear Edie, have you so soon 
follows, I shudder to contemplate.’ forgotten the moral precepts of your school- 

‘What a humbug you arc!’ Phil retorted, mistress? But seriously, I have something 
‘Just as if you won’t enjoy yonrsclt as well as important to do this morning. Don’t ask me 
the rest of them. I know wliat Ihe programme any questions, there is a good child.’ 
will be, well enough. You w'ill go down to Boss, ‘I am veiy sorry, Phil,* Mias Edith replied 
taking care that you and Bertie pull the gig pair with humility. ‘ If you would only let me help 

with Gwen and Nellie MoHat.* you a little. I—I uuderstond that you*- 

‘Not a bad idea,’ said Denton, as if such a plan ‘You are a good little girl, and 1 am very grate- 
had been furthest from his tlioughts. ‘We have ful.—l^o; you can’t help me, little one. I hope 
only to drop a hint to some of the w’omeii that the cvei-ything will conic right in a few days. When 
gig is not quite safe, and the thing is done.—Now, it does, you shall be the first to know.* 
as to youi'self?* Philip Decie was not the kind of man to make 

‘I shan’t go—at least I don’t think so. I—I a confidant of any one; but tlie quick warm- 
have some particular woik to do. Only leave me hearted sympathy had touched him inore deeply 
tliat little oak iliiigcy for this afternoon. 1 dare- than he cared to own. Moreover, it was not 
say I shall find time for a pull up to Hoarwithy like confiding in a stranger, for the girl had 
and back.’ been an especial favourite of his ever since he bad 

l^ton whhtlcd softly; he was too much a man first known her an imperious little beauty aged 
of the world to inquire the reason for this uncx- seven. There had always been something in the 
pected determination. frank innocence of her great gray eyes that drew 

‘We shall be rather slffirl'of the nobler sex, in him towards her, child as she W'as, as one noble 
tliat case. Rashleigh cannot favour us with his nature is atti-acted by another. After this little 
desirable company; we shall mourn the ab8en<;e intei’change of sympathy, it came almost like a 
of Horace the incomparable in silent despair.— shock to Phil when he encountered Du Maurier 
What’e to be done ? ’ strutting along the terrace, smoking one of his 

But the unexpected arrival of thi*(>e Oxford cverlastmg scented cigarettea 
undergraduates, who had rushed over from Here- The Frenchman’s colour rose as he saw Decie 
ford owing to the collapse of a cricket match, approaching. He bore the air and manner of 
satisfactorily solved the problem. The party one who conquers his pride to i^k a favour of 
resolv^ itself into a smaller one than had been an unrelenting and implacable enemy. ‘ You 
at first anticipated, and as a matter of fact the will recollect our little conversation of last night?* 
limited number of floating cr^t rendered this he asked. 

imperative. It was past eleven before the three ‘ Um! I don’t think it is likely <^ither of us 
boats got under way and slid gradually out of will forget it. Still, your memory seems to have 
sight round the bend. Phil stood upon the proved somewhat treacherous. I made a certain 
tiny wooden pier watching them, and smiling stipulation as regards the duration of your stay 
at the brilliant diplomacy of Denton’s, which heie.* 

had been attended by tiiumphant success. He * Which is precisely what I am going to men- 
was not quite alone, for Miss Edith MolFat stood tion,* Du Maurier exclaimed, ‘I found it was 
by his side, an unmistakable pout disfiguring her impos^ble.* » 

pretty lips. ‘ Impossible ? * Phil returned, his face darkening. 

‘ It is too bad I* she exclaimed, with tears in her ‘ As for that *- 

voice. ‘ I am always left out* ‘ Nay; hear me out, my impotaous friend. It 
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was iinpoesiblii for me to go to-day, for the simple 
reason that I had not the means of taking myself 
away from hein. Yesterday, 1 sent a telegram to a 
friend, who can and will refuse me nothing’- 

‘Blackmail, prohabjy,’ Miil interrupts.—‘Go 
on.’ 

• It matters not to you,’ continued the French¬ 
man, with a flash of his glittering eyes, ‘so long 
as this remittance comes. I go into Hereford 
this afternoon to get my letter, which shall wait 
for me at the bureau. But to-morrow mid-day 
shall see me gone.’ 

‘ I do not wish to be hard upon you,’ said Phil, 
with a slight feeling of compunction. ‘Neither 
did 1 seek this infoimation. Still, 1 am satis¬ 
fied.’ 

Du Manner watched his rival as he turned 
away. His long thin fingers were tightly clenched, 
the cigarette in his month was crashed between 
the even white teeth in silent impotent consuming 
rage. 

‘Mil fm, but it is a fine thing to bo one of 
these Huglish aristocrats,’ he said with a deep 
r^iration. ‘ Sa cool, so contemptuous! I would 
give all I possess to have my gentleman on a 
nice level strip of turf with twelve paces between 
us. Still, I have my little revenge. La belle 
Kuahleigh is proud; her self-respect is wounded'. 
If it is not Horace Du Manrier, it will never 
be M’sien Decie.—Ah! if it had not been for 
those bills 1 ’ 

The dark scowl upon the Frenchman’s face 
gradually changed to a sour emBo. He rejoiced 
m a cat-like nature, only capable of those petty 
meannesses which make up the simimm bonum 
of some men’s Uvea He looked at his watch, 
and finding it close upon twelve, set out with 
apparent determination of pu^ose across the 
fielda As he came into the high-road at some 
distance b^onA there was another individual 
awaiting him—Gerard Bashleigh. From the ex¬ 
pression of the young undergraduate’s face, the 
mterview was neither self-sought nor pleasing. 

*Ah, I thought you would not keep me wait¬ 
ing,’ said Du Manner. ‘ One cannot be too care¬ 
ful in a house like Pencinig, where no place is 
sacred against intrusion.—In one word, have you 
the money?’ 

• Money ? Where can I got it from 1 It was 
only yesterday morning that you promised me 
another month.’ 

‘ Possibly, dear boy j only, this is a case what 
you call Hobson’s choice. Many things have 
happened since yesterday. Your friend Decie 
—to put it plainly—insists upon my leaving 
Pencraig to-morrow.’ 

‘ You don’t mean that! ’ Bashleigh exclaimed, 
every vestige of colour gone from hie cheeks. 

‘ Under the circumstances he would not dare ’- 

‘ He has dared, all the some; and I shall havo 
to obey. See how one suffers for the little indis¬ 
cretions of youth. It’s hard upon me.’ 

‘What particular rascality has Decie got hold 
of?’ Bashleigh asked bluntly. 

‘I do not like that word, sir, and I wiU ask 
you to be careful. StUl, as the poet says. Arcades 
andx )’^— 

'Ji tii —blackguards both,’ Bashleigh finished. 
—* 01 i, triiy be nice about expressions, particularly 
whm tb^ ore truel I wish to heaven I had 
never $een yon. 1 wish But what is the 
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use of wishing 1 I am anxious to pav you 
money; but 1 haven’t got it, and that's the long 
and short of it Some day. 1 shall make a 
clean breast of the whole thing. 

But Du Maurier was too familiar with these 
transient fits of repentance to be seriously alarmed; 
he merely laughed again and lights another 
cigarette. * It will be a black day for you when 
you defy me,’ said he. ‘You and i sink or 
swim together. If you wish to return to your 
buttercups and daisies, I shall not hinder you. 
Pay me four hundred pounds and you are 
free.' 

‘ I haven’t four hundred pence,’ Bashleigh 
replied doggedly, 

* Perhaps not; but I will show you how to 
get it Let us take a long walk; it will a 9 othe 
our nerves and clear your brain. And besides, 

am going to show you the way to rid your¬ 
self of Horace Du Maurier, who, after ail, is 
no greater scamp than 3 'ou; only, he has the : 
pluck, and you aie a coward.’ 

The complacent hostess of Pencraig, who had 1 
not joined the Boss excursion, saw no objec¬ 
tion to Decie’s* proposal for the afternoon. It 
was not often that the good lady had a long 
afternoon in peace, and the chronicles of the 
Little Lord Fauntleroy w’ere of overpowering inte¬ 
rest 

‘My dear child, so long as you come home 
alive, you may do just what you please,’ she 
said. ‘Phil W'as always most trustworthy, even 
as a boy, and I am sure'yon will be safe with him.’ 

There was not a ripple on the water as the 
little craft left tlie landing-stage and took 
its way up-stream. Miss Edith sat with the 
crimson tiller-Topes over her shoulders, looking 
over the shining river before her from under 
the slioJe of a smart sailor hat with a truly 
nautical air. It was so quiet and pleasant there 
beneath the overhanging willows, and along 
through cool sombre shaues cast by the ti*ees in 
the sloping woods. There was just the rhythmic 
throb of sculls in the rowlocks, with tiny pools 
left by the sweeping blades. 

‘Now, don’t you feel just as happy as if vou 
had gone with the othew?’ asked Phil, when 
a mile or two had been covered. ‘Probably 
by this time they are all hot and tired, and 
heartily wishing they had never met.* 

‘That is a slightlv egotistical remark, Phil,* 
the fair coxswain oWrved; ‘and I shall not 
pay you the compliment of replying. Besides, 

It is all very well to console yourself with sar¬ 
castic remarks, when you know that, under more 
favourable circumstances, 1 might have proved 
another Mariana of the Moated Orange tor all 
you cared.* 

‘ Urn! A season in town hasn’t improved 
you,’ said Phil gravely. ‘That’s the worst of 
taking too much notice of very young ladies, 
they get so flippant’ 

‘Ah, but it isn’t original,' said Edith serenely. 

*1 overheard much the same remark made in 
a London drawing-room one night; and the 
answer struck me as being so appropriate, that 
I remembered it—which is very cremtable, and 
not a little risky, for I hav^’t the remotest 
notion who Mariana is.’ 

‘Put it down to Tennyson or Shakespeare; 
it’s sure to be one or the other.—PuU the ( 
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EUCALYPTUS HONEY. 


left*hand etrmg; we shall be on the* grarel in ‘Would to heaven I could I There would be 
a minute.’ , no hesitation then.’ 

They had reached a broad bend in the river, '• Decie would be delighted to accommodate you,’ 
where the stream widened, with low sloping sneered Du Maurier. ‘The paltry hundreds woula 
meadows upon the one bank, and an eminence be cheeiiully paid, if you only cared to exercise 
—upon which is situated the village of Hoarwithy this new and interesting fit of honesty. Why' 
—upon the other. At this point the stream takes not ask him ?’ 

a peculiar V shape, and is j^rticularly puzzling ‘ Because I have done him too much harm 
to the amateur oarsman. Decie, pulling round already. Because, if you must know, 1 am in 

sharply to miss the foreshore, struck the blade liis debt now. That bracelet affair *- 

against a solid mass of rock and snapped it nearly Decie, conscious for the first time that he was 
off bdow the button. pl^yi^g the part of an eavesdropper, stayed to 

‘This is a pleasant thing,’ he exclaimed rue- hear no more. Ilie face was very stern and set 
fully.—‘Will you get out and wait till the damage os he paid for the repair of the blade, and passed 
can be retired, or stay herel’ down the garden path with a cUtt ‘Good after- 

Miss Edith treated this proposal with the scorn noon’ to the village genius, 
it merited. ‘ Get out ? Certainly not’—There is * Seems as if lie was upset,’ remarked that 
at least four yards of mud between me and worthy, ‘and him so affable and perlite at fisst. 
dry land.—No; you shall row me under that Maybe missis ha’ given he the streak” 
delightful shady alder, and fasten up. I don’t mistake.’ 

suppose there will be any danger of my being For some minutes the boat was propelled 
spirited away till you return.’ towards Pencraig in silence. Miss Edith regarded 

Making the best of his broken implements, her companion demurely from the unefouded 
Decie succcede'd at length in reaching the desired serenity of her gray eyea ‘You are looking 
haven; and having fastened the dingey securely, very amiable,’ she observed in the sweetest tones, 
scrambled up the bank with the fractured blade, ‘You must have heard some pai'ticularly good 
though not without detriment to his spotless news ; that is, if your horxy to get back is any 
fiunncls, in search of the handy man, without criterion.’ 

which no village is complete. This individual, ‘ Do I look amiable 1 ’ said Decie with on effort 
a bluff old fialierman in blue Guernsey frock —‘more amiable than usual! I have heard 


fiunncls, in search of the handy man, without criterion.’ 

which no village is complete. This individual, ‘ Do I look amiable 1 ’ said Decie with on effort 
a bluff old fialierman in blue Guernsey frock —‘more amiable than usual! I have heard 
and ducks, who combined the office of postman, something; but whether it is good or bad, for 
publican, and carpenter to the village, expressed the life of me I can’t telL’ And with thk 
a cheery opinion of the damage. ‘ I can splice enigmatic remoik Miss Edith was fain to be con.« 
it as good as new in half an hour, your honour,’ tent 

said he. ‘You’d better step inside. And if ..- —.-.. . _ _ 

you ’ll ask for the “ strawberry Norman,” you ’ll ^ ^ tt n w v 

get as good a glass of cider as a man need wish EUOALXFiUb aUNEy. 

to drink.’ At a meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society in 

As Phil knew both the man and Ids cider London, a sample of Eucalyptus Honey was shown, 
by reputation, he bod no hesitation in taking and created much interest from the fact of its 
tiie hint, though it is not always advisable to containing all the essential properties of those 
a(;ccpt a west-countryman’s dogmatic opinion upon invaluable trees. (See Olvamhers’s Joumalf March 
Ibis patriotic subject on every occasion. As Deciu i>(), 1881). The existence of this peculiar honey 
stood in the little bar alone, he was not a little was made known in 1884 by a French traveller, 
astonished to hear from the room beyond, the Mr Guilmcth, who, while exploring the island of 
door of w'hich was only partially closed, the Tasmania, noticed at the summit of one of the 
familiar voices of Du Maurier and Gerard Hash- eucalypts a peculiar formation, which appeared to 
leigh. He was still more surprised to hear his him to be a gigantic gall. Having for some time 
own name so frequently mentioned. examined it through hia glass, he was much 

‘It’s a blackguard thmg to do,’ Hashleigh surprised to notice that it was frequented by a 
exclaimed, ‘ I have done him harm enough legion of small black bees, which swarmed around 
ali'eady. I tell you I won’t do it.’ the ‘gall’ or hive os it was now revealed to him. 

‘ Not so loud: you don’t want the whole A strong desire to possess this hire led him to 
parish to hear,’ came the smooth seductive tones order his native followers to cut down the tree, 
of the Frenchman. ‘ Surely, you would not which had a girth of seven metres and a height of 
scruple at such a little thing, after what you eighty metres. The men before beginning their 
have already done.—Ah, that little yellow ticket work were well protected over the face and hands; 
WM a masterpiece; a smooth touch so artful while Mr Guilmeth retired to a safe distance, to 
that it looked like nature itself. Now that watch the proceedings of the bees during the ^le 
Miss Hashleigh is convinced her lover is a the men were at their laborious work of sawing 

thief’- through this large tree. At first, no notice was 

‘ Leave my sister out of it alto|rcther,’ Bash- taken of them ; but as progreM was made, the 
leigh exclaimed passionately. *I tell you I won’t explorer was much interested and amused by the 
have it. If it 'wasn’t that I was afraid of you, sight which met his gaze. A swarm of the bees 
I would tell Decie everything.—Why do you flew do'wn to within a few yards of the toilersL 
tempt me! It can do you no go^’ and after fiying around for a time midly returned 

‘ It will give me revenge. Eut you have your to the hive, toeir places being filled by others 
alternative. To use one of your sweet insular This curious behaviour of the Wfp continued until 
phrases, the borrower is always the servant of the tree was sufficiently cut through to be pulled 
the lender. Pay me what money you owe me,, to the* ground by ropes. When the tree was finally 
and my power is gone.’ laid low, the men were instructed to drive away 
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the queen, end this tbe}r did after a deal of 
ehouting and beating of utensils. They would 
have fared very badly had they not been well 
protected, for the bees greatly resented this inter¬ 
ference with their home. The hire and several 
bees which had lingered were captured, and the 
honey collected. Upon tasting the honey, Mr 
Guilmeth, much to liis surprise, found that it 
possessed the characteristic odour and flavour of 
the eucalyptus essences. This he thought so im¬ 
portant a discovery as to lead him to forward a 
shipment of it to a French doctor in Normandy 
for examination. 

Upon carefully inspecting the bees that had 
been captured, they were found to be of a species 
not known in Europe, and accordingly the name 
of Apis nigra mllifica was provisioimly given to 
them. They were of a smaller size than the 
common bee of Europe, and quite black, with a 
far more developed proboscis. Experiments failed 
to acclimatise it in Algeria and in France. It is 
curious to note that in Algeria, where the eucalypts 
have been acclimatised, it was sought to obtain 
this honey by means of the Algerian bee. All 
flowering crops were cut down, and the bees forced 
to turn their attention to the eucalypts, with the 
result that the bees gradually died. To prevent 
a disaster, fresh flowering plants had to be im¬ 
ported. The eucalypts being biennial, this honey 
js only obtainable every two years; but it does 
not during that period lose any of its important 
constituents. It is of a deep orange colour, of a 
transparent sirupy consistence in warm weather; 
but in this coun^ it is usually paitly solidified. 
It has the charactmstic odour of the eucalyptus 
essences, and also their flavour. It is said to con¬ 
tain about sixty-two per cent, of the purest sugar, 
and over seventeen per cent, of the essential con¬ 
stituents of the eucalyptus, consisting of eucolyptol, 
eucalyptene, cymol, and terpene, all of which 
play an important part in the therapeutics of the 
present day. It was thought that a similar honey 
could be obtained by mixing these ingredients ; 
and experiments were tried in Taris, but without 
success, as it was found that the ingredients gradu¬ 
ally separated and volatilised off. 

Eucalyptus honey is designed to take an im¬ 
portant place 08 a therapeutical agent and as an 
article of food, on account of the unusually large 
percentage of sugar it contains and of the presence 
of the eucalyptus essences, the properties of which 
as antiseptics and deodorisers are well known. It 
is usually given in warm milk or warm water. 
One or two teaspoonfuls twdee or thrice daily have 
produred benefieial effects on bronchitis, asthma, 
and diseases of the lungs and respiratory organs, 
producing elasticity of the lungs and a decided 
increase of the vocal powers. The breath is said 
to be perfumed, and a sense of warmth and weU- 
faeing to pervade the body. 

The field for such an important honey would 
almost appear unlimited, owing to its antiseptic 
properties; and already cases have been recorded 
of Its use in typhoid gastric infection, whooping- 
o^h, and catarrha As a substitute for cod-liver 
oil, the advent of eucalyptus honey will be hailed 
,wah 4el4;ht by all who have to undergo the 
nanaeoiHl ex^ierience of a course of this oil, while 
itir^tzi^ powefs are not thought to be inferior. 

iiaereet was created a short time since by 
we'djMhieal analysis c4 the famous Trebizond 


honey, which produces narcotic effects upon idl 
who take it, followed by strong excitement and 
toxic effects. It was carefully analysed in this 
country, and its ingredients when separated were 
tried physiologically upon animals with a two¬ 
fold object; firstly, to ascertain the nature of the 

f oison; and secondly, to determine, if possible, 
y this means the species of plant the bees pro¬ 
ducing this honey frequented. The results thus 
obtained led the experimentalists to suspect a 
certain plant; and communications were made 
to friends residing in the districts whence this 
honey was sent as to the names of the plants 
mostly abounding in the noighbourhooA It was 
thus ascertained that the bees relied upon a 
poisonous plant for their honey. 

There are now many honeys containing cither 
toxic properties or peculiar odours, which have 
been traced to the bees frequenting a certain 
plant; for instance, the Narbonne honey owes 
Its peculiar flavour to the rosemary, which grows 
TO profusely in the neighbourhood. Another 
instonce is that of the Mount Hymettus honey, 
which derives its flower and odour from the 
labiates. 

With such facts before us, we should not be 
surprised to see our Australian brethren’s example 
followed in this country, and apiiuios started for 
the production of honey of a distinct flavour, 
odour, and effect 

BABY-BEEK-BUhLETS! 

A WESTERN SKETCH. 

Such, in display type, with staring capitals and 
exclamation points, was the heading of an article 
in the Daily Denver News issued on the morning 
of Monday, April 11, 1887. 

Denver, it is well known, is the chief city 
between Chicago and San Francisco. It is the 
centre of a great mining and agricultural dis¬ 
trict ; it is the meeting-point of a network of 
railways; it boasts a cathedral, a state-house, a 
population of between seventy and eighty thou¬ 
sand, and a climate which entitles it to the 
proud appellation of the ‘ Queen City of America.’ 
liather more than twenty years ago it was a mere 
mining camp, unknown save to miners and cattle¬ 
men. The reports of discoveries of fabulous rich 
minerals in the Lcadville Hills ten years ago 
attracted the attention of the entire continent 
Capital and emigration flowed towards Colorado, 
and Denver was transformed from a rude settle¬ 
ment into a goodly city, from a little coach- 
visited town into a world of rapid motion and 
rushing railwaya The old order of things gave 
way before that great civiliser, the ‘iron horse;’ 
and the traveller of to-day finds it difficult to 
believe in the coach robberies of yesterday. 
London itself boasts not of better roadways, or 
of business houses more handsomely massive and 
solid in character. To a Cockney, to be sure, 
the glare and want of finish and harmony about 
the streets are not pleasant To one who has been 
accustomed to move between the plain ripe old 
buildings of London, the advertisementa and their 
‘uncommendable iteration’ savour of vulgarity. 
But there is an air of bustle about the place, a 
)Sng of decision about the voices, a selLreliant \ 
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expression about tbe clear-cut American features, Warner's stories to appear in my*£ace, still less 
which tell of the healthy national business pulse have I translated my aoubts into woras. 
which beats from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘ Wonldn*t have shot him 1 Great Scott! 

It was Monday morning. I had arrived at wouldn’t hel Why, I’ve seen a man shot because 
Denver on the previous Sunday afternoon, on my he ate peas with a fork, down in Ar’zona,’ said 
way from New Vork to San Francisco. My desire Mr Warner, with a look of righteous indignation 
to see western life, always great, had been ‘fed from which there could be no appeal, 
fat’ by my fellow-travellers. New York and its I really believe these things did happen ‘down 
wonders had disappointed me: they were too in Ar’zona.’ But the explanation for many 
miich like London. Of my fellow-travellers, one atrocities too dreadful to be here mentioned, i 
was an American, whose angles had been rubbed gathered, was to be found in tlie fact that owing 
off by intercourse with Europe ; the otlwfr was an to climatic inlluences—chiefly, of course, the vmnt 
Englishman, the greater part of whose life had of water—insanity obtained amongst a startling 
been spent in Arizona. George C. Warner, as the proportion of the inhabitants of Arizona. The 
latter signed bis cheques, had been led by cir- lonns which insanity there took were dreadful, 
cumstanccs to the West when the travelling In that country, every bush had a thorn, every 
was not to be accomplished with all the comfort insect a sting, and every man a revolver and 
to be obtained in a middle-class hotel. He did bowie-knife. One can conceive wliat dire use 
not profess to have been one of the pioneers of tbe such weapons as the knife and revolver would be 
West; but he had ‘hoofed’ the journey, and put toby madmen. Indeed, on no other theo^ 
‘roughed’ it when he reached his destination, can the diabolical deeds said to be done in 
His enterprise had been rewarded: he had made Arizona be ooconnted for. There lynch-law took 
a fortune, and could now afford to travel like a summary vengeance; insanity was not admitted 
millionaire. He was a good raconteur^ and his as any justifii’ution ; asylums there were none ; 
voice, looks, and manner indicated a profound mitigating circumstances were not, and could not 
belief in all he said. Many and good were the be, taken into account Rye-whisky assisted the 
stories with which he beguiled the hours after jicstilcntial climate to produce criminals, if 
the novelty had wom off the journey, and when taken red-handed, were Killed on the spot withont 
our clothes were saturated with alkali dust trial of any kind. 

‘ I rec’lect once,’ said Mr Warner, one evening Bevenons d nos moutons, I have said that I had 
when we were in the smoking-room, *ont in arrived at Denver on the previous afternoon. I 
Ar’zona, bein’ in a s’loon. We were just havin’ was driven to the IFtndsor a most elegantly 
dinner. There was a girl waitin’ on us—you appointed hotel in the modem Gothic style, built 
nuiat know that girls ain’t common in those parts of Colorado stone trimmed with granite. My 
—and the boys were pcrtickler fond o’ her. Wal, room looked out upon Larimer Street the prin- 
a man came in and sat down jn«t opposite one cipal business thor<JUgbfare. The hotel is a five- , 
o’ the “ boys.” The girl brought him sumo half- stijry building, and contains upwards of three 
dozen dishes, and amongst ’em some beans. liimdred rooms. Nearly the whole of the base- 

“Tek those beans away; I don’t eat beans,” said mont is occupied by a spacious hall, known as the 
the stiunger, in a voice savouring of command, ‘rotunda,’ in which the chief exchange business 
Jt may ha’ been that the girl didn’t hear him, i>f the town and neighbourhood is conducted, 
or it may ha’ been that she kind o’ resented the The whole building is lighted^ by electricity and 
tone in which the order was given. Anyway, she heated by steam. An electric button nlaces a 
didn’t take any notice, and the stranger repeated well-disciplined army of attendants at the com- 
his order in a still more peremptoiy manner, mand of the traveller; the table is supplied with 
The girl put out her hand to remove the un- a wealth of milk, cream, vegetables, and fruit 
wished-for dish. from a model farm owned by the Denver Mansion 

“StopI He does eat beans,” said a cowboy, Oom^ny; and the Turkish, Electric, Russian, 
whipping out a revolver and covering the new- and Roman baths, also under the same manage- 
comer. Click! went the hammer. “Stranger, inent, are supplied, as is the hotel, from an 
if you don’t get away wi’ them beans, I ’ll make artesian w'ell for which many health-giving pro- 
cold-meat ot you.” Tiic stranger did eat the perties arc claimed. The wants of the pleasure 
V)ean8. seeker or the traveller are all anticipated in this 

“ Bring him another plateful” It was brought truly palatial building, 
and eaten in silence. This was repeated until I was sitting at the window, absorbing th® 
five platefuls had been disposed of. Then the sentiment and observing 4ho people. Eveiything 
revolver was returned to its place, and the‘‘boy” was bathed in beautiful sunlight, sunlight as 
remarked to his fellow-diners, in a tone half beautiful as that of Naples. The atmosphere was 
explanatory and lialf justificatory, but wholly that of summer rather than spring, and so clear, 
decisive: “ I warn’t a-goin’t’ have the little girl that the snow-capped heights of the Rocky Moun- 
insulted, anyway ; don’t you foi^et it! *” tains, distant fifty miles, showed a dazzling bright- 

I ventured to hint that refusal to eat the beans ness against the azure sky. Tbe trees were putting 
would probably not have been followed by a forth buds, and here and there a lawn was br^ht 
punishment altogether so disproportionate to the with grass of a vivid ^re^. Everybody seemed to 
offence as that to which the cowboy’s conduct be in the streets, enjoying the open air in light 
pointed. But Mr Warner seemed hurt by the hats and very light overcoats. There was an ua- 
suspicion, and gave me a look so full of contempt mistakable atmosphero of prosperity about the 
of jny opinion, pity of my ignorance, and surprise place, and an odd UBXture of city and of coimtry 
at findin g any one sceptical as to the honesty of life. On each side, between the broad roadw^ 
the * boy’s ’ intentions, that never afterwards have and the markedly clean footways, ran a litua 
I allowed a doubt as to the veracity of Mri stream of water. 
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The repoA waa broken by a patrol wagon 
containing iteed men. It dashed up the street, 
tamed to the right, and was lost to mj view. 
The bystanders roused themselves; some few 
followed, as they would have followed a fire- 
engine, but the greater number quietly went their 
ww. 

Baby—Beer—Bullets I—Baby Lost Sight of in 
Beer and Blood.—Here, then, was the solution of 
the mystery of the patrol wagon. Was there any¬ 
thing comic about it? Shortly, the stoir was 
this. The Polish quarter of the town had been 
the scene of a brutal drunken riot. A wcmion 
named Mrs Mary Klunder invited her friends to 
celebrate the christening of her eight months’ 
old baby. With her husband she lived in one 
of a row of single-story frame tenement houses in 
the centre of a district inhabited by foreigners 
employed chiefly in the iron-works of the town. 
Before the time for christening arrived, many 
of the men were intoxicated. A quarrel began. 
Somebody drew a revolver and fii-ed two shots. 
The whole company then joined in a free fight, 
which was put an end to by a police patrol armed 
with Winchester rifles, but not before one man 
had been killed and two othera seriously wounde<i. 
Between twenty and thirty persons were arrested 
and placed in jail 

According to the leading daily of Denver, at 
the beginnii^of the row, oflicer llart ^sailed in, 


hut they piled upon him, and at the first shower 
of bricks he sailed out’ That which officer Hart 
failed to accomplish was performed by the patrol 
wi^oD, containing a lieutenant and about twenty 
Winchester rifles, with suflicient ammunition to 
use if necessary. The patrol party took about 
twenty prisoners, who, bespattered with blood, 
with their clothes tom, their faces and hands 
scratched, and their hair dishevelled, looked 
more like scarecrows eloped from a cornfield than 
men. To complete the picture, tliere was a rougli 
sketch of the room (lit up by an illuminated card 
of Home, Sweet Home), in which the holes in 
the walls looked like so many black beetles, in 
which the chaire were all ‘split into toothpicks,’ 
Md in whidi a most saintly looking person— 
intended, I believe, to represent the murdered man 
—was depicted as though saying his prayers to the 
last of a row of beer oarrcla. The whole thing 
might have been got up by the reporter who 
put a funeral under the hewing ‘Amusements’ 
’cause he got it np kind o’ funny. 

I went to see the prisoners in jail, and was 
present at their trial The jailer was a negro. I 
complimented him with half a dollar and some 
tobacco; and wiUi a bov^ and a grin he became my 
conductor. The prisoners were of the lowest 
type of humanity conceivable. Not one of them ; 
noke a word of English. The Denverites com- 
wained, doubtless with justice, that their ‘low¬ 
browed, brutal faces bespoke them to be of the 
lowest type of the foreigners who were shipped to 
country to get them away from their native 
lodged in a structure c^ed 
1^ ‘bull-pen’ The jail consisted of a large 
chamber mi the ground-floor of a handsome build¬ 
up which in England would be called a town-haU. 

‘ Tha o io iin al court was on the first floor, and the 
rest of ^ bufldftig was set apart for public offices. 
There ^sjae nothing dungeon-like about the iail: 
it was furniture looked slight even 


to frailty, liie cells extended round the chamber. 
An iron partition divided one cell from another, 
and a gate of iron bars formed the front In this 
case stone walls did a prison make, and iron 
bars a cage. No one had escaped, my conductm* 
told me, out one man bad been fetched out and 
lynched. Round the ‘bull-pen,’ which was a 
huge detached square cage in the centre, was a 
footway some six feet in breadth. The occupants 
of this den wero amusing themselves in various 
waya One was playing the part of a barber; 
thick and fast lell his comae’s locks as he 
ploughed away with a rusty pair of scissors which 
disdained to click. Some were their ease 

at full length on the straw; others were talking 
excitedly. They jabbered and gesticulated at me. 
My conductor mterpreted this into a request for 
tobacco for chewing. At that time they wore 
good-humoured and quiet When first brought 
in they had been obstroperons; but a few buckets 
of water were thrown over them, and * Lori golly I 
them was quiet, you bet’ 

They were brought up for trial on the Tuesday, 
No interpreter could be found, and for a time 
it looked as if nothing could bo done. The 
prisoners were formed in a line which reached 
from one wall to the other. With their caps in 
their bands, they looked dazedly at Uie judge. 
The baby was in evidence., and, like Dickens’s 
poor little consumptive, * seemed to wonder wliat 
it was all about’ At length an interpreter was 
secured. The att('mpt to find out their nam^ 
led to great confusion. The interpreter seemed 
almost as much at sea as the prisoners. The 
counsel for the prosecution was obliged to remind 
him that one of the prisoners had had four names^ 
and it was ultimately decided to christen him 
* Philip Flatlip.’ Another prisoner was so loqua¬ 
cious that the interpreter was commanded to ‘ stop 
his talk.’ By the time their names were ascer¬ 
tained, the judge was exhausted, and adjourned 
I the in(|uiry for a week. 

That evening I visited the theatre. Mrs 
Langtry played Lady C’lancarty before an immense 
audience. The gentlemen of the gallery, who 
know a good thing when they see it, warmly 
applauded her sensational fall In truth, it is the 
most startling fall ever seen upon the stage. And 
when, in the last act, she declared, clinging wildly 
to Mr Charles Coghlan, that ‘her country was in 
her husband’s arms,’ there was a wild hurroo of , 
delight, and a voice yelled, ‘ Bravo, miss 1 ’ Mr 
Coghlan was still more successful in ‘ holding the 
mirror up to nature,’ and the Denver critic who 
insisted that the feu aacr^ did not bum within 
Mrs Langtry, Emitted that Coghlan had genius— 
and genius is not lavishly dispensed by nature. 

I left for San Francisco on the following morn¬ 
ing. For mo, the B. B. B. tragedy was over. I 
learned subsequently that one of the actors in it 
sufl'ered the death penalty. 

Yes, the romantic cowboy is ^ne. Gentle dry- 
goods men and dainty bank clerks march about 
under the cowboy’s attractive headgear; but no 
one fears their fierceness; for, instead of a black 
muzzle under the hat, a tobacco-stained chin, 
their chins are ‘new-reaped, and show like stubble- 
lands at harvest-home.’ Yes, the broad-sflioul- 
dered, black-moustached, generous highwayman, 
who killed the father ana fell in love with the 
daughter, who preached better than the parson 
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and set bones better than the doctor^ whose face 
none heid ever seen, and at whose name traveUera 
trembled—whew is he 1 He is as mnch a thing 
of the past as Julius Caesar. Civilisation is fatal 
to the growth of such beautiful children of nature, 
and extended knowledge renders belief in their 
existence impossible. They have gone into the 
lim^ of the past; and the solitary horseman who 
is seen wending his w^ up the gulch is probably 
as peaceable as you or L 

FINDING WATER BY THE DIVINING 
' 0 ^iOD. 

With reference to the paper on * hlodcm Divina¬ 
tion* which appeared in this (February 

18, 1888), we have received the following com¬ 
munications : 

You may perhaps be surprised to hear that 
there are numbers of intelligent readers of your 
Journal that believe implicitly in the ‘ dowsing 
rod’ for finding water, and that those readers 
• include noblemen, gentlemen, parsons, bishops, 
ofneers of the army, engineers, magistrates, and 
others. The chief ‘water-wizards’ at present are 
Jolni Mullens and Lawience; and the first can, 
I know, furnish a volume of testimonials to his 
powers from paities such as I have named. John 
Mullens has operated in very many places in 
England, and as far north os Dundee and other 
places in Scotland. He belongs to the same 
county as Lawrence, is a working-mason on a 
gentleman’s estate, and an unpretending honest 
man, who, if desired, sinks and builds his own 
wells, and charges nothing if the water is not 
found. lie prefers to be employed alter long 
droughts, as water found then, he reasonably con¬ 
cludes, will generally be from a permanent source. 
In wet seasons, he says ‘there is water every¬ 
where,’ and the good springs are consequently 
worse to find. He has been employed here severM 
times to find water, after much expense had been 
inctirred with engineers and olliers, and has 
always been successful, although at first most of 
us doubted his powers. 1 have tested him in every 
possible way, an^l he has never failed. No one now 
hereabouts doubts his powers. The vicar was 
perhaps the most incredulous until he had tes^d 
the man thoroughly. What convinced him most 
being that when Mullens was asked to find water 
in his flower-garden, he set out accurately the 
running sewer from his house for a long distance 
—not a trace of which was discernible above 
ground, and which no one knew but the vicar. 
Ho did other work of the same kind at the 
mansion here, finding an old disused sewer, the 
existence of which was suspected, but, although 
searched for, could not be found. 

He has been employed, I believe, on similar 
duties by the London authorities. He discovered 
I our watCT-mains and branches here wherever he 
crossed them in the course of his journeys, ^atly 
to the surprise of an engineer from Shelfield who 
constructed our reservoirs, and who followed John 
‘afar off’ for several days. The same engineer 
afterwards confessed to the writer that he was 

S uzzled; but he admitted the man’s powers. 

[plh'os used the* hazel and thorn ‘twig^ only. 
No member of his family has the ‘gift,’ hence 
cvezything has to be done by himself. He asks 


no assistance save a ‘twig,’ cut clo/» by, and a 
lad to follow behind and put a peg in where he 
makes a mark with his heeL He charges his fare 
and a modest fee, and is willing to submit to any 
reasonable test He does not profess to explain 
his power, knows little or nothing about scien^ | 
and is rather illiterate. Not a few large breweries ' 
and manufactories owe their water-supply to him. 
He does not profess to find still water: it must be 
rwmmg. In the case of the water-mains here, 
the ‘twig’ turned up above the pipe in fieldEu 
woods, and highways where no sign of the muna 
having been disturbed appeared, the pipes living 
been long down, and no one knowing anytibing 
about their whereabouts but the waterman, ana 
he depends on the map when he seeks them. 

I do not attribute the man’s gift to anything 
supernatural, but to natural causes not yet under¬ 
stood. That water can be found by the man 
in the way described, I have no doubt whatever; 
and I am equally sure he will confound any 
sceptic who tries him. Mullens says a ‘twig’ 
from a variety of trees will do, but the hawthorn 
and hazel are the most active; and the way the 
point whirls round in a moment above water is 
marvellous. The ‘twig’ is Y-shaped} and the 
man, holding a leg firmly in each hand and- the 
point downwards, sterw slowly forward, stooping. 
On one occasion I held one end of the ‘ twig,’ \^ere 
it proiected through his hand, the vicar holding 
the other end, both firmly, Mullens simply holding 
it, hut without the power to move it up or down, 
yet it whirled round as before, except where we 
held it, and consequently tvnsted the bark into 
wrinkles by the force it exercised. 

Another correspondent writes: My attention 
having been drawn to your article upon the use of 
the divining rod in finding water, I beg to give you 
my experience upon the matter. About four years 
ago 1 was invited by a land-agent in a neighbour¬ 
ing parish to meet him and a man whom ne hod 
sent f(»r from the neighbourhood of Bristol, who, 
he stated, could find water with a divining rod. 
At first, I decided I would not go on such a wild- 
goose chase as T thought it would turn out; but 
afterwards I changed my mind and went to meet 
them. The rod consisted of a small branch of 
whitc-thom about eighteen inches long in the 
shape oi the letter Y. When the man—who was a 
mason—tried to find water, he walked slowly over 
the ground clasping the rod firmly with both hands 
near to the forked branches; and when the 
branches moved upwards, he said there was a 
spring of water below, and gave his opinion as 
to the depth of it from the surface. I was scep¬ 
tical about the rod, and thought he moval it by 
some sleight-of-hand; but in the course of the 
day I was convinced it was not so. We afterwards 
came to a small stream of water by the side of 
a road caused by a heavy shower of luia. I 
asked the roan to test it. I took hold of rod 
as well as himself, in order to prevent the stick 
from twisting about; but in crossing the water 
I could not stop it doing so. 1 then held it with 
a pair of pincers, which had the desired ^ect as 
regarded that portion of the rod, but not so with 
the forked branches; in twisting upwards, each 
branch was split in the middle of them. 

I engaged the mason to look over an estate 
of whi^ I had the mano^Gmeut, and some pc^ 
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tion of wjiich was short of water. I took him to 
some deep wells of which I knew the depth. He 
was able to tell me the depth within a few feet. 
We next proceeded to a farmyard where there 
was a short supply of water, and where I wished 
to sink a well. Ue fixed upon a place, and said 
there was water about sixty feet from the surface. 
This proved to be correct Afterwards, 1 had 
a well sunk, and found a tolerable supply of 
water. 

He was taken to two other parts of the estate 
where I was anxious to get a supply of water; 
but he could not find any there. I afterwards 
t^ted him with places where 1 knew there was 
water, first at a small spinney, when he imme¬ 
diately said : ‘ There is a large supply of water here 
and bubbling near the surface.’ This was the 
case. A spnng about fifty yards off, and which 
he could not see, as the tiees intercepted his 
view, supplied this village with a constant supply 
of water. Afterwards we came to a field wnere 
water was conveyed by a drainage-pipe from a 
fishpond to the kitchen gardens. When the 
man crossed the field where tlie drainpipe was 
laid, the rod immediately twisted about. Lastly, 
he was taken to another pipe which was laid 
' under the highway to convey water from a 
pump in the woodyard to the stables. 'When 
, ne crossed it, the rod twisted up. 

INSECT TORMENTS OF BRAZIL. 
Insects in all countries often possess an extensive 
power of annoyance greatly in contrast with their 
aiminutive size. They appear to combine the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of effort 
in a very scientific fashion. Brazil is specially 
favoured with parasitic torments; and even if 
those who are to the maimer bora become case- ; 
hardened, the traveller from climes where insect- 
life is less offensive in its attacks, can never be 
wholly reconciled to his lot Even tlie most! 
generous of Christians harbours a revengeful 
spirit against his bloodthirsty but minute assail- 
ante, which are at once puny and powerful. 

Take the bush-tick, for exarpple. Of this 
diminutive monster there are three species of 
which the largest is about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Wc are told that this insect 
was known to the anciente; but it is ve^ un¬ 
likely that they enjoyed its acquaintance. There 
are three varieties : Ixodes ridnuSf Ixodes phimhev^ 
and Ixodes reticulatus. The Latin name was derived 
from its supposed resemblance to the ripe bean of 
the Palma Ohristi. The Brazilian name is car- 
rapato; and when examined under a m^nifying- 
glass, it is seen to be furnished with a weapon of 
offence in the form of a trident of teeth, which arc 
serrated inwards. It has also three pair of legs, 
and each leg is provided with strong hookcil 
claws. Enormous quantities of the eggs ore laid 
upon the ground; and the young ones os they 
creep out climb up the plants and catch at any 
passing animal which brushes past, and fatten on 
it. When Mr H. W. Bates was in the highlands 
of Brazil, he had to devote an hour at the end of 
his dally rambles to picking off the carrapatos 
that clmig to him by their incisive fangs. The 
is s6 dreadful, that horses and cattle 
die from the exhaustion caused by the 
,1al0i matures, which settle in swarms. 


The traveller soon has the appearance of a person 
suffering from shingles. Sometimes the attacks 
bring on ricinian fever, just as in Russia, people 
may suffer from pulicious fever. The rainy 
season kills many of the carrapatos, and tl^y also 
fall a prey to the birds; and the ciriema, in 
particular, is never shot by the natives, because 
they know the value of its services in thinning 
the ranks of the multitudinous blood-sticking 
Ixodes. 

Another insect torment of Brazil is the Jigger, 
or Pulex irritanSt Pv!^ suhint/ransy Pulex mmi‘ 
Wilts, Pulex penetrans. These interesting creatures 
moke their home chiefly in the human foot, and 
lienee are known to the Brazilians as hickos do p^ 
(foot-beasts). Mr II. C. Dent had five of these 
unwelcome guests from Janu^y to June, and 
they took up their abode in the following 
localises ; the first on the right big toe, second on 
the right heel, third on the left heel, and two 
under the sole of the left foot. He had to cut 
them out 

Still wowe are the veme^ which attack indif- : 
fcrently cattle and human beings. With animals, | 
they appear to raw© a krge bard lump, so tliat i 
they probably reside in the skin after the fashion of 
the ox-tvarble in this country. Sir Richard Burton 
says that stories arc current of negroes losing tlieir 
lives from the bemo. The grab is deposited in 
the nose and other parts ot tlie body, and if 
squeezed to death, instead of extracted, it festers, 
and produces serious consequences. Children of 
three months* old may suffer from a visitation of 
the herno. Some of the natives, in the case of 
adults, apply a burning stick to the wound, in 
order to destroy the worm. Mercurial ointment is 
also used. Mr Dent’s dog was one mass of sores 
from the hernos and hichos do p(fy and it was piti¬ 
able to see him, when running about, turn round 
almost every minute and, with a pitiful whine, 
bite his wounds until they were raw. Such are 
some of the pleasures ot the insect world of 
Brazil. 


UNSUNG HEROES. 

So long as the world and the heart are young, 

Sliidl deeds of daring and valour be sung; 

And the hand of the.poet shall throw the i hymo 
At the feet of the hero of battle-time. 

But nobler deeds are done every day 
In the world close by, than iu fight or fray. 

There are heroes whose prowess never sci-s light, 

Far greater than ever was ancient knight. 

In many a hoait lies a secret tale 

That would make the Homeric legends pule; 

And oft is a deed of valour untold 

Which is meet to be written in letteni of goldl 

J. S. Flxtober. 

Printed and Published by W. A R. Chahbbbs, 47 Pater¬ 
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GREAT WRITERS AND THEIR ART. 
DooBKRiiy ileclareJ that ‘ to write and read comes 
by natureami if wo but interpret him rightly, 
he was perfectly jubtifie»l in hia o]>inion. It will 
be remembered, however, that Pope thought some¬ 
what difTerently. lu one of his most celebrated 
couplets he has it that 

j Tme ease in writing comes from art, not cliancc, 

As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 

At first sight, it might seem that the two judg¬ 
ments can hardly consi-^t with each other. But 
their self-contradiction is really only on the sur¬ 
face. Dogberry’s remark very w'ell expresses the 
fact that without an overpowering natural instinct 
to expression, no one can become a distinguished 
writer. On the other hand, the saying of Pope 
emphasises the truth, which all literary history 
bears out, that mastery of language comes only of 
tlio most strenuous endeavour. It has often been 
i remarked that writers of the very highest order 
I are far more rare than musicians or painters 
I of the same high rank in their respective arts. 
During the last tw’o thousand years the world : 
has seen only some half-dozen poets of the first 
rank ; whereas, even during the last tw'o hundred, 
the number of first-rate musical composers is con¬ 
siderably larger than this. The usual explana -1 
tion given of the fact seems entirely satisfactory., 
( What forms the materials of the winter is clear and . 
I definite thought ranging over the whole field of 
j human life, with language adequate to it; and a 
• j moment’s consideiation shows that to master such 
I materials implies a vastly greater effort than is 
I demanded of the painter or the musical composer. 

It is interesting to consider the various methods 
by which great writers have trained themselves 
to perfection in their art The other day a con¬ 
temporary took the world into his confidence, and 
, gave us a ciirious history of the apprenticeship he 
served as a man of letters. The account of Mr, 
Louis ^tevenaon is •doubly interesting, from the 
fact that it is specially in style, as distinct from 
matter, that he has won the praise of critiou The 


wonderful range of his vocabulary and his sing¬ 
ular felicity in the choice of words arrested atten¬ 
tion at the very outset of his literary career. In 
his case, therefore, the method he followed in 
attaining this perfection has a special interest 
l^h'Din boyhood, he tells us, it was his habit to 
carry about with him a note-book and pencil, and j 
on every possible occasion to set himself to write j 
a description of the objects around him. Such ! 
exclusive attention to mere expression—for the | 
subject, he tells us, was entirely indifferent to him ' 
—must, it is evident, bring with it its own draw- \ 
backs. The critics, ns might have been expected, ' 
have not been slow to find in the W’ork of Mr 1 
Stevenson distinct evidence of this peculiar self- ' 
discipline. They have all along seen, they assert, 
that his capital defect as a wu'itor is that his | 
expression much outrima his tliiuking; and they ’ 
point to his early training as the evident cause of 
the disproportion. 

It is curious, however, that a somewhat similar 
discipline was pursued by the most exquisite of 
American prose-writ(‘rs, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne, as is felt even by those who find i 
little interest in his stories, is unapproachable in 
the art of saying the subtlest things in the simplest 
and most graceful way. Hia art in this rc-spect is 
BO consummate that it can be best described in 
Dogberry’s words, as coming by nature. Yet so 
far is this iram being the case, that all through 
life, Hawthorne had that habit which Mr Steven¬ 
son practised in his youth. Whenever circum¬ 
stances would permit, he made a point of elabor¬ 
ately noting all the experiences of each day. At 
home, for example, he set himself to describe the 
minute changes of nature in his daily walks. His 
American note-books are filled with trivial details, 
which can have interested him only as affording 
scope for practice in writing. 

The method of acquiring a good style practised 
last century—by Adam Smith, amongst others 
—was assiduous translation from great foreign 
writers. From this practice it was Aipposecl that 
two good results must follow. In translating a 
sentence, we have a definite thought before os, lot 
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which we njusrt find an exact equivalent in our 
own epcech. Hence, it was supposed that the 
assiduous practice of translation must necessarily 
teach that prime quality in all good writing- 
precision. Again, in translating a great writer, 
we ore carried beyond our own range of thought 
and feeling, from which it should follow that the 
range of our vocabulary should necessarily he 
wi<lcno(l. This method has one advantage over 
tlie other—it is not so apt to lead to the use 
of words as mere counters, but keeps constantly 
before us the organic connection which should 
hold between thought and language. Yet few 
would nowadays recommend this practice to one 
really desirous of acmiiring the habit of clear and 
simple expression. The translator in time inevit¬ 
ably acquiies something of the tones and idioms 
of the language from which he translates. Gibbon 
is an example of a writer who lost something of 
the simplicity of his native idiom by his constant 
use of li’rench. It would seem, indeed, that an 
equal acquaintance w*ith any two languages pre¬ 
cludes the perfectly idiomatic tise of cither. 

Headers of Beniamin Franklin’s autobiography 
will remember Iiow diligently he strove to 
acquits a good English style. The method he 
chiefly practised was one which many great writers 
have followed. His practice was to read over a 

E assage from some approved author, and then in 
is own words strive to give the same sen'^e. By 
a comparison of his own composition with the 
original, he was taught by that most cflective of 
all forms of instruction—the contrast between a 

f ood and a bad model. It cannot be said that 
'ranklin with all his industry ever attained to 
what is called distinction of style; he writes 

« and simply and in entire keeping with 
jject, but the dryness of bis manner is 
perhaps in some measure due to the excessive 
practice of this mechanical method in his youth. 
It is easy to see, indeed, that all these methods 
carried to excess must result in the loss of that 
spontaneity and individuality wdacli should mai'k 
every man’s writing not less than his speech ami 
demeanour. When thought and experience do 
90 t keep pace with power of expression, we may 
have brilliancy indeed, but never that highest 
grace or power which belongs only to language 
coming straight from the heart 
There is still another discipline, to the practice 
of which many distinguished jirose-writers have 
attributed much of their skill in the use of lan¬ 
guage. This is the practice of verse-making in 
youth. Undoubtedly, of all modes of literary 
training this is the one most likely to lead to 
the best results. In the first place, these writers 
pr^tised it not in the spirit of mere mechanical 
exercise, but in the inspiring delusion that poetry 
was their natural mode of expression. The exer¬ 
cise practised in this spirit can never become a 
mere forcing process. Thought, emotion, and lan¬ 
guage have in this case free, natural play; and 
the whole man grows as natm*o meant. The 
delusion soon passes ; but in tbc meantime the 
xuind has passed through a training which for 
the purposes of literature is inialuable. The 
most practised poete bear testimony to the intense 
' nenttu concentration required to produce even 
^ood i^rsc. Byron, who had greater facility 
most of his bretbieu, declared that it was 
to write every day .for years even to 


rhyme well Besides the exigences of rhyme and 
metre, which make their own difficuiries, the 
tests in the choice and rejection of words are 
infinitely finer in veiee than in prose. In the 
composition of a single couplet, the number of 
words called up and rejected is truly surprising, 
os any one wlio tries his hand will find. A 
curious notion once prevailed that it was impos¬ 
sible in the nature of things to be at once a ^at 
poet and a great prose-writer. In view of the 
iiistory of literature, it is strange how this idea 
should have arisen. For magnificence of prose 
style no English writer has surpassed Milton. 
Edmund Burke took Drydcn as bis model in the 
qualities of strength aud precision. For grace 
and simplicity, the poets Gray, Cowper, and Gold¬ 
smith hold the first place in our literature. 
Saintc-Beuve, the greatest of French critics, is a 
conspicuous example of the value of such a dis¬ 
cipline. In his youth he mistook the true bent 
of his genius, and cultivated poetry. He after¬ 
wards discovered his mistake; but he was fully ' 
aware that lie could not have chosen a better 
mode of preparing himself lor the work he after¬ 
wards did. 

The moral of all this is that Dogberry^s remark, 
true enough so far ns it goes, must undoubtedly 
j be supplemented by tbe maxim of Pope. The 
stanza of the poet, the paragraph of the prose- 
writer, where every woi*d seems to find its place 
as by some inevitable law of nature,' is in reality 
the consummate result of an a])preuticeship the 
most stringent and exacting in the world. ‘At 
length,’ exclaims Goethe—‘at length, after forty 
years, I have learned to write German.’ It sur¬ 
prises ns to learn how hanl even the most original 
and spontaneous of poets have toiled at their arU 
Burns is supposed to have owed less to premedita¬ 
tion than almost any other poet, yet we Know that 
he was acquainted with all the great English poets, 
and that he read them in such a way that no 
academic training could have more successfully 
set all his faculties at work. Heine has the 
reputation of being the most spontaneous of lyrical 
poets; yet it was reported but the otlier day 
that one of his songs, which had struck every 
one as being as unforced as a bird’s warble, was 
written and rewritten some half-dozen times, the 
poet’s bluri*ed manuscript revealing the mental 
struggle that had gone to its production. It may 
be an inadequate definition of genius to say that 
it is an ‘ infinite capacity of taking pains.’ The 
words at all events express the inevitable con¬ 
ditions under which it can alone manifest itself. 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CHAPTER XXXV.—RETRIBUTIOK. 

Oh the horror and drudgery of those next few 
weeks, while Hugh, in a iever of shame and dis¬ 
gust, was anxiously and wearily making difficult 
arrangements, financial or otherwise, for that hope¬ 
less flitting to the sunny South, that loomed ahead 
so full of gloom and wretchedness for himself 
and Winifr^ 1 There was nothing* for it left 
now but to face the unspeakable, to endure the 
unendurable. He must go through with it all, 
let it cost what it might For at least in the 
end he had one comfort At Bon Remo, Winifred 
would find out she was mistaken; there was no 
Elsie at all, there or elsewhere. 
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MeanvhilS, Wimfred grew rapidly worse, so 
ill, that even Hugh began to wrceive it, and 
despaired of being able to cariy her in safety to 
San Remo. The shock at the Relfs’ had told 
seriously upon her weak and shattered constitu* 
tion; tie constant friction of her relatione with 
Hugh continued to tell upon it every day that 
passed over her. The motherless girl and childless 
mother brooded in secret over her great grief; she 
had no one, absolutely no one on earth who could 
sympathise with her in her terrible trouble. She 
longed to fling herself upon Elsie’s bosom—the 
dear old Elsie that had once been, the Elsie that 
perhaps could still understand her—and to cry 
aloud to her for pity, for sympathy. When she 
got to San Remo, she sometimes thought, she 
would tell all—every word—to Elsie; and Elsie at 
least must be veiy much changed it in spite of all 
she could not feel for her. 

Proud as she was, she would throw herself on 
Elsie’s mercy. Elsie hod wronged her, and she 
would tell all to Elsie. But not to Hugh. Hugh 
was liard and cold and unyielding as stceL It 
would not be for long. She would soon be re¬ 
leased. And then Hugh- She shrank from 

thinking it 

At last the day came for their journey South. 
They were going alone, without even a maid; glad 
to have paid the servants their arrears and escape 
alive from the clntolies of the butchers and bakers. 
November fogs shrouded the world. Hugh had 
completed those vile transactions of his with the 
attorneys and the money-lenders, and felt faintly 
cheered by the actual metallic chink of gold for 
the journey rattling and jingling in his trousers’ 
pocket But Winiired sat very weak and ill in 
the far comer of the first-class carriage that bore 
them away from Charing Cross Station. Tliey had 
come up tlie day before from Almun^ham to town, 
and spent the night luxuriously in the rooms oi 
tlie M^tropole, You must make a dying woman 
comfortable. And Hugh had dropped round with 
defiant pride into the Cheyne Row Club, assuming 
in vain the old jaunty languid poetical air— 
‘of the days before he had degenerated into land¬ 
owning,’ Ilatherley said afterwards—just to let 
recalcitrant Bohemia see for itself it hadn’t entirely 
crushed him by its jingling jibes and its scathing 
critiques of A Philoso^ihy. But the protest 
fell flat; it was indeed a feeble one: heedless 
Bohemia, engrossed after its wont with its last new 
favourite, the rising author of Lays of the African 
Lakeland^ held out to Hugh Massinger of White- 
strand Hall its flabbiest right hand of lukewarm ; 
welcome. And this was the Bohemia that once | 
had grasped his landless fingers with fraternal! 
fervour of symjmthetic devotion! The chilliness | 
of his reception in the scene of his ancient popu- 
l^ty stung the Bard to the quick. No more for 
him the tabour. the cymbals, and the oaten pipe ;' 
no more the blushful Cheyne Row Hippocrene. 
He felt himself ddmodd. The rapid stream of 
London society and London thought had swept 
eddying and left him stranded. Oh for some 
enchants carpet of the Arabian Nights, to trans¬ 
port him back with a bound from his present self 
to those good old days of Thirds and Elsie! 

But enchanted carpets are now unhappily out 
of date, and Channel steamers have qu& super¬ 
seded the m^cal shallops of good Haroun-al- 


Raschid. In plain prose, the Straits were rough, 
and Winifred suffered severely from the tossing. 
At Calais, they took the through train 
Marseilles, having secured a cmpd-lU at Charing 
Cross beforehand. 

That was a terrible night, that night spent in 
the couyd‘lit with Winifred; the most terrible 
Hugh had ever endured since the memorable 
evening when Elsie drowned herselt 

They had passed round Paris at gray dusk, in 
their comfortable through-carriage, by the Chemin 
de Per de Ceinture to tne Gore de Lyon, and wfere 
whirling along on their way to Fontainebleau 
through the shades of evening, when Winifred 
fliet broke the ominous silence she had preserved 
ever since they stopped at St-Denis. ‘It won’t 
be for long now,’ she said dryly, ‘and it will be 
so convenient for you to be at San Remo.’ 

Hugh’s heart sank once more within him. It 
was quite clear that Winifred thought Elsie was 
there. He wished to heaven she wiw, and that he 
was no murderer. Oh the weight that would 
have been lifted off hie weary soul if only he 
could think it so! The three years’ misery that 
would rise like a mist from his uncertain path, 
if only he did not know to a certainty that 
Elsie lay buried at Orfordneas in the shipwrecked 
sailors’ graveyard by the Low Lighthouse. He 
looked across at Winifred as she sat in her place. 
She was pale and frail; her wasted cheeks showed 
white and hollow. As she leaned back there, 
with a cold light gleaming hard and chilly from 
her sunken blue eyes—those light blue eyes that 
he Iiud never loved—those ci-uel blue eyes that 
he had learned at last to avoid with an instinctive 
shrinking, as they gazed through and through 
him with their flabby persistence—he said to him¬ 
self with a sigh of relief: ‘She can’t last long. 
Better tell her all, and let her know the truth. 
It could do no harm. She might die the happier. 
Dare I risk it, 1 wonder 1 Or is it too danger¬ 
ous?’ 

‘Well?’ Winifred asked in an icy tone, inter¬ 
preting aright the little click in his throat and 
the doubtfm gleam in his shifty eyes as implying 
some hesitating desire to speak to her. ‘ What lie 
are you going to tell me next? Speak it out 
boldly; don’t be afraid. It’s no novelty. You 
know 1 ’m not easily disconcerted.’ 

He looked bock at her nervously with bent 
brou^ That fri^ile small creature! He posi¬ 
tively feared her. Dare he tell her the truth? 
And would she believe it ? Those blue eyes were 
so coldly glas^. Yef^ with a sudden impulse, he 
resolved to be frank ; he resolved to unburden 
his guilty soul of all its weight of care to Wini¬ 
fred. 

‘No lie, Winifred, but the solemn truth,’ he 
blurted out slowly, in a voice that of itself might 
have well produced complete conviction—-on any 
one less incredulous than the wife he had cajoled 
and deceived so often. ‘ You think Elsie’s at San 
Remo, I know.—You’re wrong there; you’re 
(luite mistaken.—She’s not in Remo, nor in 
Australia either. That was a lie.—Elsie’s dead— 
dead three years ago—before we were married.— 
Dead and buried at Orfordness. And I’ve seen 
her grave, and cried over it like a child, too.’ 

He spoke with solemn intensity earnestness; 
but he spoke in vain. Winifred thought, herselL 
till that very moment, she hpd long since reached 
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the lowest po^ible depth of contempt and scorn 
for the husband on whom she had thrown herself 
away; but as he met her then with that incredible 
falsehood—as she must needs think it—on his 
lyin^ lips, with so CTave a face and so profound 
an air of frank confession, her lofty disdain rose 
at once to a yet sublimer height of disuust and 
loathing of whicli till that night she could never 
even have conceived herself capable. ‘You hateful 
Thing! ’ she cried, rising from her seat to the 
centre of the carriage, and looking down upon him 
physically from her point of vantage as he cowered 
and slank like a cur in his corner. ‘Don't dare 
to address me again, I say, with lies like that If 
you can’t find one word of ti uth to tell me, have 
the goodness at least, since I don’t desire your 
further conversation, to leave me the repose of 
your polite silence.’ 

‘ But, Winifred,’ Hugh cried, clasping his hands 
together in impotent despair, ‘this is the truth, 
the very, very truth, the whole truth, that I’m 
DOW teUing you. I’ve hidden it from you so 
long by deceit and treachery. I acknowledge all 
that: I admit I deceived you. But I want to 
tell you the whole truth now; and you won’t 
listen to me! 0 heaven, Winifred, you won’t 

listen to me! ’ 

On any one else, liis agonised voice and pleading 
face would have produced their just and due 
i effect; but on Winifred—impossible. 

; ‘Go on,’ she murmured, relapsing into her 
i comer. ‘Continue your monologue. It’s supreme 
i in ite way—no actor could beat it. But be so 
1 good as to consider my part in the piece left out 
: altogether, I shall answer you no more. . I 
I should bo sorry to interrupt so finished an 
I artist!’ 

I Her scathing contempt wrought up iun Hugh a 
I perfect fury .of helpless indignation. That he 
I should wish to confess, to humble himself before 
! her, to make reparation! and that Winifred 
j should spurn his Dost attempt, should refuse so 
i much os to listen to his avowal! It was too 
j ignominious. ‘For heaven’s sake,’he cried, with 
I his hands clasped hard, ‘at least let me speak. 

I Let me have my say out. You’re all wrong. 

I You’re wronging me utterly. I’ve behaved moat 
I wickedly, most cruelly, I know: 1 confess it all. 

' I abase myself at your feet. If you want me to 
, be abject, I ’ll grovel before you! I admit my 
I crime, my sin, my transgression.—I won’t pretend 
' to justify myself at all.—I’ve lied to you, forged 
! to you, deceived you, misled you 1 ’ (At each 
; clause and phrase of pa.ssionate self-condemnation, 
j Winifred nodded a separate sardonic acquiescence.) 

‘But you’re wrong about this. You mistake me 
I wholly.—I swear to you, my child, Elsie’s not 
I alive. You’re jealous of a woman who’s been 
I dead for vears. For my sin and shame I say it, 

I she’s deou long ago! ’ 

; He might as well have tried to convince the 
j door-honale. Winifred’s loathing found no overt 
vent in angry words; she repressed her speech, 
her very breath almost, with a spasmodic effort 
But she stretched out both her hands, the palms 
tamed outwani, with a gesture of horror, con¬ 
tempt, fuad repulsion; end she averted her face 
with a little ^ of supreme disgust, checked 
I deep down in'her rising throat, as one averts 
I one’s, face instinctively from a loathsome sore or 
I a venomous reptile. Such hideous duplicity to 
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a dying woman was more than she could brook 
without some outer expression of her outraged 
sense of social decency. 

But Hugh could no longer restrain himself now; 
he had begun his tale, and he must run right 
through with it The fever of the confessional 
had seized upon his soul; remorse and despair 
were goading him on. He must have relief for 
his pent-up feelings. Three years of silence were 
more than enough. Winifred’s very incredulity 
compelled him to continue. He must tell her 
all—all, all, utterly. He must make her under¬ 
stand to the uttermost jot, willy, nilly, that he 
was not deceiving her! 

With cag(}r lips, he began his story from the 
very beginning, recapitulating point by point his 
interview with Elsie in the Hall grounds, her 
rushing away from him to the roots of the 
poplar, her mad leap into the swirling black 
water, his attempt to rescue her, his uncon¬ 
sciousness, and his failure. He told it all with 
dramatic completeness. Winilred saw and heard 
every scene and tone and emotion as he repro¬ 
duced it. Then he went on to tell lier how 
he came to liimsclf again on the bank of the 
dike, and how in cold and darkness ho formed 
his I’lan, that fatal, horrible, successful I’lan, 
whicli he had ever since been engaged in carry¬ 
ing out and in diitestiug. He des<‘ribed how 
he returned to the inn, unobserved and un- 
traeked ; how he foiled the first compromising 
letter from Elsie; and how', once embarked 
upon that career of deceit, there was no drawing 
back for him in crime after crime till the present 
moment He despised himself lor it; but still 
he told it Next came the episode of Elsie’s 
bedroom : the theft of the ring and the other 
belongings; the hasty flight, the fall from the 
creeper; and his subsequent horror ol tlie physical 
surroundings connected w’ith that hateful night 
adventure. Ih his agony of self-accusation he 
spared her no circumstance, no petty detail: 
bit by bit he retold the whole story in all 
its liideous inhuman ghastliness—the walk to 
Orfordness, the finding of the watcli, the furtive 
vihit to Elsie’s grave, his horror of Winifred’s 
proposed picnic to that very spot a year later, 
lie ran, unabashed, in an ecstasy ot humilia¬ 
tion, through the entire tale of hie forgeries 
and his deceptions: the sending of the ring; 
the audacious fiction of Elsie’s departure to a 
new home in Australia; the long sequence of 
occasional letters ; the living lie he had daily 
anil hourly acted before her. And all the while, 
as he truly said, with slow tears rolling one 
by one down his dark cheeks, he knew him¬ 
self a murderer: he felt himself a murderer; 
and all the while, poor Elsie was lying, dis¬ 
honoured and unknown, a nameless corpse, in 
her pauper grave upon that stormy sand-spit. 

Oh tne joy and relief of that tardy confes¬ 
sion! the gush and flow of those pent-up feelings! 
For three long jears and more, he hod locked 
it all up in his inmost soul, chafing and seeth¬ 
ing with the awful secret; and now at last he 
had let it all out, in one burst of confidence, 
to the uttermost item. 

As for Winifred, she heard him out in solemn 
silence to the bitter end, with ever-growing 
contempt and shame and hatred. She could 
not lift her eyes to his face, so much his very 
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earnestness horrified and appalled her. The man’s 
M)titude for lying struck her positively dumb, 
Sxe hideous ingenuity with which he accounted 
for everything—the diabolically clever way in 
which he had woven in, one after the other, 
the ring, the w’atch, the letters, the picnic, the 
lonely tramp to Orfordness—smote her to the 
heart with a horrible loathing for the vile wretcli 
she had consented to marry. That she ha<l 
endured so long such a miserable creature’s 
bought caresses filled her inmost soul with a 
sickening sense of dii^ust and horror. She 
cowered and crouched closer and closer in her 
remote comer; she felt that his presence there 
actually polluted the carriage she occupied; 
she longed for Marseilles, for San Remo, for 
release, that she might get at least farther and 
farther away from him. She could almost have 
opened the door in her access of horror and 
jumped from the train while still in motion, 
so intense was her burning and goading desire 
I to escape for ever from his poisonous neigh- 
! bourhood, 

i At last, as Hugh with flushed face and eager 
I eyes calmed down a little from his paroxysm 
[ of self-abasement and self-i-evelation, Winifred 
I raised her eyes once more from the groudcl 
• and met her husband’s—ah, heaven !—that she 
i should liavc to call that tiling her husband! 

; His acting chilled her; his pretended tears turned 
her cold with scorn. ‘ la that all ? ’ slie asked in 
; an icy voice. ‘Is your romance finished?’ 

‘Tliat’s all!’ Itugh cried, burying his face 
! in his hamls and bending down his body to 
; the level of his kne(‘S in utter and abject self- 
humiliation. ‘Winifred! Winifred! it’s no ro- 
’ mance. Won’t you, even now, even now believe 
, me?’ 

‘It’s clever—clever—extremely clever!’ AVini- 
fred answered in a tone of unnatural calm¬ 
ness. ‘I don’t deny it shows great talent If 
you’d turned your attention seriously to novel- 
I writing, which is your proper mdier^ instead 
of to Jlie law, for wliich you’ve too exuberant 
I an imagination, you’d have succeeded ten thou- 
, sand times better there than you could ever 
: do at what you’re pleased to consider your 
divine poetry. Your story, I allow, hangs tf)- 
I gethcr in every part with I'emarkable skill. It’s 
; a pity I should happen to know it all from 
I beginning to end for a tissue of falsehoods.— 
For all your acting, you know you’re lying 
to me even now, this minute. You know that 
Elsie Challoner, whom you pretend to be dead, 
is awaiting your own arrival to-night by arrange¬ 
ment at San Ilemo.’ 

H.ugh flung himself back in the final extremity 
of utter despair on the padded cushions. He had 
played his last card with Winifred, and lost His 
very remorse availed him nothing. Ills very 
confession was held to increase his sin. What 
could he do? Whither turn? Ue knew no 
a^wer. He rocked himself up and down on 
his seat in hopeless misery. The worst had 
come. He hod blurted out all. And Winifred, 
Winifred would not believe him. 

‘I wish it was true!’ he cried ; ‘ I wish it was 
true, Minnie! I wish she was there. But it 
isn’t; it isn't! She's dead I I killed her I and her 
blood has weighed upon my head ever since! I 
pay for it now! I killed her! 1 killed her!’ 


‘Listen!’ 

Winifred had risen to her full height in the 
coup4 once more, and was standing, gaunt and 
haggard and deadly wan like a shrunken little 
tragedy queen above him. Her pale white face 
showed paler and whiter and more death-like still 
by the feeble light of the struggling oil-lamp ; 
and her bloodless lips tiviiibled and quivered 
! visibly with inner passion as she tried to repress 
her overpowering indignation with one masterful 
cflbi*t. ‘ Listen ! ’ slie said, with fierce intensity. 
‘What you say is false. 1 know you’re lying to 
me. Warren Relf told me himscll the other day 
in London that Elsie Challoner was still alive, 
and living, wliere you know slie lives, over there 
at *San Remo.’ 

Warren Relf! That serpent! That reptile f 
That eavesdropper ! Tlien this was the creature’s 
mean revenge! He had lied that despicable Ue 
to AVinifred ! Hugh hated him in his soul more 
fiercely than ever. He w’as balUed once more ; 
and always by that same malignant intriguer! 

‘Where did you see Relf ?’ he burst out angrily. 
His indignation, flaring up to white-heat afresh 
at this latest machination of his ancient enemy, 
gave new strength to liis words and new point to 
his hatred. ‘ 1 thought I told you long since at 
Whitesti-and to hold no fiirtlier commuuicution 
with that wretched being! ’ 

But AViiiifred by this time, worn out with ex¬ 
citement, liad fallen ba«-k specclilesa and helple^ 
on the cnshionR. Her feeble strength was fairly 
exhausted. The fatigue of the preparations, the 
stormy passjige, tbe long spell oi travelling, the 
night journey, and added to it all, this tcnrible 
interview with tlie man she had once loved, but 
now despised and hated, had proved too much in 
the end lor her weakened constitution. A fit of 
wild incoherence had overtaken her; she babbled 
idly on her seat in broken sentencca Her mut- 
teml words were full of ‘mother’ and ‘h(»me’ and 
‘Elbie,’ Hugh felt her pul.se. He knew it was 
delirium. His one thought now was to reach San 
Remo as quickly as possible. If only she could 
live to know AVarren Relf had told her a lie, and 
that Elsie was dead—dead—dead and buried ! 

Perhaps even this story about AVarren Relf and 
what he had told her was itself but a product 
of the fever and thdirium ! But more probably 
not The man who could open other people’s 
letters, the man who could plot and plan and 
intrigue in secret to set another man’s wite against I 
her own husband, was capable of telling any lie ' 
that came uppermost to hurt his enemy and to 
serve his purpose. lie knew that lie would dis¬ 
tress and torture AViiiifred, and he had struck at 
Hugh, like a cowaid that he was, through a weak, 
hysterical, dying woman! He had played on the 
mean chord of feminine jealousy. Hugh hated him 
as he had never hated him before. He should pay 
for this soundly—the cur, the scoundrel! ^ 

CnAPTER XXXVI.—TUB OTHER SIDE OF THB 
SHIELD. 

That self-same night, another English passenger 
of our acquaintance was speeding in hot nastc aue 
southward to San Remo, not indeed*by the Calais 
and Marseilles express, but by the rival route vik 
Boulogne, the Mont Cenis,,Turin, and Savona. 
AVarren Relf had chosen the alternative road by 
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deliberate design, lest Hugh Massinger and he 
should happen to clash by the way, and a needless 
and unseemly scene should perhaps take place 
before Winifred’s very eyes at some intermediate | 
station. I 

It was by the merest accident in the world,: 
indeed, that Warren had heard, in the nick of | 
opportunity, of the Massingers’ projected visit to 
Son Bemo. 

In the cosy smoking-room at the Cheyne Row 
Club, he had found Hatherley already installed in 
a big armchair, discussing coffee and the lost new 
number of the Nirteteenth Century. 

* Hullo, Relf I The remains of the Bard were in 
here just now,* Hatherley exclaimed as he entered. 
‘You’ve barely missed him. If you’d dropped 
in only ten minutes earlier, you mmht nave 
inspected the interesting relics. But he’s ^ne 
back to his hotel by mis time, I fancy. The 
atmosphere of Che^e Row seems somewhat too 
redolent of vulgar Cavendish for his refined taste. 
He smokes nothing nowadays himself but the best 
regalias! * 

‘What, Massinger?’ Relf cried in some slight 
surprise. ‘How wjw he, Hatherley, and what 
was he doing in town at this time of year ? All 
good Squires ought surely to be down in the 
country now at their hereditary work of supply- 
ing the market with a due proportion of hares 
and partridges.* 

‘Oh, he’s a poor wreck,’ Hatherley answered 
lightly. ‘ You’ve hit it off exactly—sunk to the i 
level of the landed aristocracy. He exhales an! 
aroma of vested interests. Beal estate’s his 
Moloch at present, and ho bows the knee to solid¬ 
ified sea-mad in the temple of Rimmou. He 
has no views on anything in particular, 1 believe, 
bat riparian proprietorship: complains still of 
the Geman Ocean for disregarding the sacred 
r^hts of property; and holds that the sole 
business of an enlightened British legislature is 
to keep the sand from blowing in at his own 
inviolaole dining-room windows. Poor company, 
in fact^ since he descended to the Squirearchy.’ 

‘How long’s he going to stop in town—do 
you know?* Relf asked curiously. 

‘Thank goodness, he’s not going to stop at 
all, my dear fellow. If he were, I’d run down 
to Brighton for the interval. A month of Mas¬ 
singer at the Cheyne Row would be a perfect 
harvest for the seaside lodgings. But I’m happy 
to tell you he’s going to remove his mortal 
remains^—for the soul of him’s dead—dead and 
buried, long ago, in the Whitestrand sandhills— 
to San Remo to-morrow. Poor little Mrs Mas¬ 
singer’s seriously ill, I’m sorry to say. Too much 
Bam has told at last upon her. Bard for break¬ 
fast, Bard for lunch, and Bard for dinner would 
undermine in time the soundest constitution. Sir 
Anthony finds it’s produced in hor case Sup¬ 
pressed Gout, or Tubercular Diathesis, or Soften¬ 
ing of the Brain, or something lingering and 
humorous of that sort; and he’s ordered her off, 
post haste, by the first express, to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Massinger objected at first to San Remo, 
he telle me, pmbably because, with his usual 
bad taste, he didn't desire to enjoy your agree¬ 
able 80 i{|kty but that skimpy little woman, gout 
pT nd TOiit, has a will of her own, I can tell 
you; San Remo Bl\e insists upon, and to San 
Remo the &rd must go accordingly. You should 


have seen him chafing with an internal fire as he 
let it all out to us, hint by hint, in the billiard- 
room this evening. Poor skimpv little woman. 
though, I’m awfully sonr for her. It's hard 
lines on her. She had the makings of a nice 
small hostess in her once; but the Bard’s ruined 
her—sucked lier dry and chucked her away—and 
she’s dying of him now, from what he tells me.’ 

Warren Relf looked back with a start of aston¬ 
ishment ‘To San Remo?* he cried. ‘You’re- 
sure, Hatherley, he said San Remo ? ’ 

‘Perfectly certain. San Remo it is. Observe,, 
hi presto, there’s no deception. He gave me thw 
card in case of error: “ Hugh Massinger, for the- 
present, Poste Restante, San Remo.” No other 
address forthcoming as yet He expects to settle- 
down at a villa when he gets there.’ 

Relf made up his mind with a single plunge- 
os he knocked his ash off. ‘ 1 shall go by to¬ 
morrow’s express to the Riviera,' he said shortly. 

‘To pursue the Bard? I wouldn’t, if I were- 
yon. To tell you the truth, I know he doesn't 
love you.’ 

‘He has reason, I believe. The feeling is 
perhaps to some extent mutual. No, not to* 
pursue him—to prevent mischief.—Hand me 
over the Oontineutal Biadshaw, will you ?— 
Thanks. That’ll <lo. Do you know which line? 
Marseilles, I suppose? Did he happen to mention 
it?’ 

* He told rae he was going by Dijon and Lyons.* 

‘All right. That’s it The Marseilles route. 

Arrive at San Remo at 4.30. I’ll go round tlie 
other way by Turin and intercept him. Traina 
arrive within five minutes of one another, I see. 
That’ll be just in time to prevent any cmtrf- 
temps.* 

‘ Your people are at San Remo already, 1 
believe ? ’ 

‘My people—yes. But how did you know? 
They were at Mentone for a while, and they only 
went on home to the Villa Rosaa the day before- 
yesterday.’ 

* So I heard from Miss Relf,’ Hatlierlcy 
answered with a slight cough. ‘She happened 
to be writing to me—about a literary matter— 
mere question of current art-criticism—on Wed¬ 
nesday morning.’ 

Warren hartlly noticed the slight hesitation: 
and tiiere was nothing odd in Edie’s writing to 
Hatherley : that best of sisters was always jogging, 
the memory of inattentive critics. While Edie 
lived, indeed, her brother’s name was never likely 
to be forgotten in the weekly on»ans of artistic 
opinion. She insured it, if anything, an undue- 
prominence. Por her much importunity, the 
sternest of them all, like the unjust judge, .was 
compelled in time to notice every one of her 
brother’s performances. 

So Warren hurried off by himself at all speed* 
to San Remo, and reached it at almost the same 
moment as Massinger. If Hugh and Elsie wez« 
to meet unexpectedly, Warren felt the shook, 
might 1)0 positively dangerous. 

As ho emeiged from the station, he hired &• 
close carriage, and ordered the vetturino to draw 
up on the far side of the road and wait a few 
minutes till he was prepared for storting. *Then 
he leaned back in his seat in the shade of the 
hood, and held himself in readiness for the arrival 
of the Paris train from Ventimiglia. 
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He bad waited only a quarter of an Iiowr when 
fii^h Massinger came out hastily and called a cab. 
Two porters helped him to carry out Winifred, 
now seriously ill, and muttering inarticulately as 
they placed her in the carnage. Hugh gave an 
inaudible order to the driver, who drove oif at 
once with a nod and a smile and a cheery *Si, 
signor.* 

‘Follow that carrif^e !* WaiTcn said in Italian 
to his own cabman. The driver nodded and 
followed closely. They drove up through the 
narrow crowded little streets of the old quarter, 
and stopped at last opposite a large and din^y 
yellow-washed fteiudon, in the modern part of the 
town, about the middle of the Avenue Vittorio- 
Eramanuele. The house was new, but congeni¬ 
tally shabby. Hugh’s carriage blocked the way 
already, Warren waited outside for some ten 
minutes without showing his face till he thought 
tlie Massingers would have engaged rooms : then 
he entered the hull boldly and inquired if he 
could have lodgings. 

‘On what floor has the gentleman who just 
arrived placed himself?’ he asked of the laml- 
lord, a portly Piedmontese, of august dimeu- 
siuns. 

‘ On the second stoiy, signor.’ 

‘Then 1 will go on the tliinl,’ Warren llclf 
answered with short decision. And they found 
him a room forthwith without further parley. 

The pemio)i was one of tliose Ini^ge and maasive 
solid buildings, so (’onimoii on the Kiviera, let 
out in flats or in single apartmentH, and with a 
deep well of a square staircase occupying the 
entire centre of the block like a covered court¬ 
yard. As Warren Rolf mounted to las room on 
the third floor, with the chatty Swiss waiti*r from 
the canton Ticino, who earned his bag, lie asked | 
quietly if the lady on the segondo who seemed so 
ill was in any immediate or pressing danger. 

‘ l>angcr, signor ? She is ill, certainly ; they 
carried her up-stairs : she couldn’t have walked it. 
Ill—but ill.’ He expanded his hands and pursed 
his lips up.—‘ButwJmt of that? The house ex¬ 
pects it They come here to die, many of these 
Knglibh. The signora no doubt will die soon. 
She’s a very bud cose. She has hardly any life 
in her.’ 

Little reassured by this cold comfort, Warren 
sat down at the table at once, as soon as he had 
washed away the dust of travel, and scribbled off 
a hasty note to Edic: 

I)£AnESt E.—Just arrived. Hope you received 
my telegram from Paris. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
let Elsie stir out of the house till 1 have seen you. 
This is most imperative. Massinger and Mrs 
Massinger are here at this pension. He has 
brought her South for her health’s sake. She’s 
dying rapidly. J wouldn’t for worlds let Elsie 
see either of them in their present condition : 
above all, she mustn’t run up against them unex¬ 
pectedly. I may not be able to sneak round to¬ 
night, but at oli hazards keep Elsie in till I can 
get to the Villa lUissa to consult with you. Elsie 
must of course return to England at once, now 
MMsinger’s come here. We have to face a very 
serious crisis. I won’t write further, preferring 
to con^e and arrange in person. Meanwhile, say 
nothii^ to Elsie just yet; I’ll break it to her 
myself.—In breathless haste, Yours ever, very 
affectionately, Warben. 


He sent the note round with many warnini^ 
by the Swiss waiter to his mother’s house. 
When Edie got it, she could have cried with 
chagrin. Could anything on earth have been 
niore unfortunate ? To think that Elsie should 
just have gone out shopping before the note 
arrived—and should be going to call at the Grand 
Hotel Royal in that very Avenue Vittorio- 
Emmanuelc! 

[To fi€ continued.) 

PALLAS’S SAND-GROUSE. 

Chief among the ornithological events chronicled 
during the year will be the visit to the British 
Isles of Pallas’s sand-grouse, a bird whoso habitat 
is the extensive sandy plains of Central Asia. On 
previous occasions, our shores have been visited 
by this migrant, but only once (1803) in such 
numbers as at prcssent. 

The first authentically recorded instance of 
iU coming here was in 1859; but its stay was 
short Four years later, it was again found in 
this country, the invasion, which far exceeded 
that of 1859, numbering many hundreds of birds. 
But, as was the ca‘«e during the preceding 
visi^ tlie gun was soon at work, and the sand- 
grouse, finding itself in a land of enemies, speedily 
quitted its newly found homo. The bulk of 
the specimens secured on that occasion were 
shot on the east coast of England. In 18T2 
ami 1876, a few stray birds found their way here j 
but the visits wen; unimportant Now, however, 
the sand-grouse has once more made its appear¬ 
ance in this country in nuraliers which in all 
probability exceed the remarkable irruption of a 
quarter ot a century ago. In 1863 the migrants 
were first observed in May ; and in the present 
instance it was about the middle of the same 
month that they were first recorded as being 
again with us. Following the advance birds, 
coveys arrived daily, until now the species is 
scattered over a wide area, ranging from northerly 
Shetlanil anil Orkney to the east coast of Irelaml, 
Scotland, and the warmer latitude of the southern 
counties of England. What may be the cause of 
the present irruption can only be guessed at. 
Some incline to the supposition that it is due to 
a local influence, such as a late season, exti‘eme 
increase in numbers, or that peculiar disposition 
to roam which is met with in so many animals in. 
different countri^ It is also thought that the 
invasion may have been brought about by the 
land becoming what is known as ‘sour,’ a dream- 
stance which causes animals that have lived upon 
its herbage to wither and die if they exist upon 
it beyond a certain period. Others oppose this 
latter view, and argue that, since the birds which 
liave been shot in this country soon after their 
arrival have been plump, it cannot be want of 
proper food that has induced them to quit their 
native plains. What the real reason for their 
migration is must be left for the future to deter¬ 
mine, though the majority of those able to judge 
incline to the view that it is extreme increase in 
numbers. 

Scientifically considered, the sand-grouse is 
somewhat of a remarkable bird, inasmuch as it 
bears a resemblance to the pigeon, plover, and 
common grouse; but it is more nearly allied to 
the latter than to the two former. It is not, 
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however, a ttue grouse, and the bird which forms 
the subject of this article is one of two that con* 
stitute the genus Syrrkaptes, a sub-family which 
have their toes so closely united as to almost 
present the appearance of a pad, the hind-toe 
tjeing wanting. Pallas’s sand-grouse, the onl^ 
representative of the species which ever visits this 
country, is about the size of a pigeon ; and in the 
mole, the tail and wings are prolonged to a point, 
wliich gives the bird the appearance, when stand¬ 
ing at a little distance, of having two long forked 
tnila In the female, these elongations are absent. 
The colouring of the bird is very pretty, being 
on the upper parts of a bright yellowish buff, 
jotted and pencilled with dark brown and black. 
The head and throat ore of an orange hue, and 
the under parts gray and black. In the female, 
which is the larger bii’d, the colours ore somewhat 
subdued. The nesting season is the end of May 
or beginning of June; and the place selected for 
the nest is usually u sandy spot on the plain, a 
tuft of heather or coarse grass, or under the 
shelter of a stunted shrub. The nest, if such it 
can be called, is composed of a few stalks of grass ; 
or it may be simply a shallow hole scratched in 
the sand, or the middle of a tuft of the herbage 
flattened down. In this receptacle three eggs, as a 
rule, ai-e deposited—rarely is the number more or 
fewer. In shape they resemble those of a pigeon; 
but in colour they are not unlike those of a 
plover, being of a pale olive brown, marked with 
a darker line. The birds arc monogamous. Each 
parent sits alternately upon the eggs, and the 
young very quickly reach maturity. In common 
w'ith others of its kind, the san<I-grouse is fond of 
basking in the sun, and in the desert plains from 
which it hails it is enabled to indulge this liking 
to the full. It assimilal-es so very closely with its 
sandy surroundings that, upon one bird uttering 
a wai-ning cry, a whole flock may sometimes be 
seen to rise fi-om where but a moment previously 
no signs of life were visible. The sand-grouse 
visits fresh water in the morning, and eacn pair 
uttering a peculiar cry os tliey fly, others join 
them on the route, so that a covey is soon 
formed. Their food consists principally of the 
seeds of grasses and small cruciferous plants, 
especially those of an oleaginous nature. When 
about to migrate—for they are possessed of a 
great migratory instinct, passing from one vast 
uncultivated plain to another—they collect in 
countless flocks, and, commencing their journey 
in the night, spread themselves over very large 
tincts of country. 

When the sand-grouse visited us in 1863, the 
opinion was expressed that if let alone it would 
establish itself here, and for this supposition there 
seemed to be good ground, inasmuch as some 
of the migrants that year nested in Sweden, 
Benmork, and Holland ; but, as before stated, 
it was accorded such an inhospitable reception 
that it soon quitted the country. Now, after 
the lape of a quarter of a century, we again 
have tne opportunity of endeavouring to retain 
it amongst us. That the bird would breed 
here there is not the slightest doubt, for in the 
ovaries of some of the females that have been shot 
this year eggs have been found in various stages 
of development, and in one instance it is recorded 
I that a nest has been discovered containing eggs; 
but with usual irfesult—it was taken, ^y 


every farmer upon whose land the bird hv) come 
should seek to destroy it with powder and shot) 
and w’hy every so-called naturalist should desire 
to secure specimens, is utterly incomprehensible. 
As an addition to our feathered game, it would be 
a good acquisition, being said to be of a flavour 
only slightly inferior to that of the rcd-legged‘ 
partridge. The bird is a non-percher; and when 
on the wing, it flies fast and straight, the flight 
resembling that of the golden plover, only it is 
swifter, in every respect it is an excellent bird 
for the sportsman. Let us, therefore, give up 
the wanton destruction we are now pursuing 
with regard to it, and allow it to nest within 
our shores, and, if it will, remain here and 
become naturalised. But for the murderous 
treatment to which it has been subjected by those 
who should protect it, there seems no reason why \ 
this should not be the cose. 


THE SILVER STREAM. ! 

AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 

The picnic party returned in time for dinner, 
much to Mr Frederick Denton’s outward and 
visible joy. Trevor, being younger, and as yet | 
no admirer of the nil admirari school, expressed ; 
the opinion that they had had a particularly 
jolly day—a view fully endorsed by the- sisters ' 
Moffat. There was sufficient time to change ' 
flannels and boating jackets for gray tweed and i 
demi-toilct before the first warning of that ‘ tocsin 
of the soul, the dinner-bell,’ though Horace Du 
Maui'icr made a point of appearing in all the ; 
glory of evening ^ess, with tiny diamond studs i 
in his ample bosom, and moustache waxed to a 1 
pitch of perfection only acijuired by long and [ 
constant practice. j 

During the progress of the meal, that pre- \ 
possessing gentleman was unusually brilliant and { 
vivacious. ^ It is a fortunate thing that we do i 
not dwell in the palace of truth,* Decio murmured ! 
under his breath, os he noted the many-sided i 
facets of the Frenchman’s nature. It would have j 
considerably astonished the unsuspecting guests, | 
had they known that under this dazzling display, I 
this outward appearance of gaiety, Du Maurier | 
was racking his versatile brain to discover some j 
means of escape from the dilemma in which he 
was placed. Even the most wily adventurer can¬ 
not nope to keep up the necessary show without 
a certain amount of ready-money. 

‘What have you been doing all dayl’ asked 
the Colonel, addressing Decie during a pause in 
the conversation.—‘An I you missed a treat, my 
boy. 1 never saw Syinonds Yat looking more 
beautifuL’ 

Phil explained. He detailed the account of the 
acciden^ Rushlcigh listening intently the while, 
wondering, with the tormenting conscience of a 
coward, if the speaker could possibly have over¬ 
heard part of his conversation wi^ Du Maurier. 

As he looked up, his glance encountered Decie’s. 
There was something in the look that caused him 
to grow cold, and his glass to clink agaipst Hs 
teeth with a sudden spasm of fear. 

‘ Beautiful old church,’ Denton struck in oppor¬ 
tunely, ‘ especially interebting, as we are all such i | 
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critical judges of architecture.—I assure yon, Miss 
Baehleigh, 1 never saw anythinj^ more curious 
than that tree-—an elm in full leaf, actually grow¬ 
ing inside the church. A most peculiar sight’ 
Any further discussion upon this uncommon 
but nevertheless visible phenomenon was cut short 
by the essit of the ladiea Colonel Scobell pushed 
a silver cigarette box round the table and rang 
the bell for more claret In two of the Oxford 
men, both fishing enthusiasts, he had discovered a 
pair of ready listeners, to whom he was detailing 
the account of a wonderful fish, caught by foul 
hooking a cast left in the salmon’s gills by an 
angler, who had been broken by the same finny 
monster on the previous day. 

* These fishermen beat any other sportsmen out 
of sight,’ Trevor murmured.—‘ Did you hear that 
Phill Come into the drawing-room.’ 

‘Presently. Not that there is any particular 
reason why you should wait ibr me. I want to 
speak to ll^hleigh a moment’ 

Horace Du Maurier had disappeared, Rashleigh 
remained smoking feverishly, and paying more 
attention to the claret jug than was good lor him 
or his ner^'cs, as weak-minded men in tlie hour 
of trouble or anxiety will do. As I’hil touched 
him suddenly on tlie shoulder, he started *with 
something in his heart akin to terror, 

‘ What do you want ? ’ ho asked a little defiantly, 
and instinctively upon his guard against some 
invisible though not unexpected danger. 

‘Come and play a game of billiards,’ Decie 
replied. These signs of Itashleigh’s perturbation 
were not lost upon him. ‘ We sliall be sure to 
have the room to ourselves.* 

Kashleigh obeyed reluctantly, and together they 
crossed the ball Once in the room, Dccie closed 
the door; and turning up the lamps, chose himself 
a cue, and without further preamble, commenced 
the pLay. Rashleigb, though by no means an 
inferior player, was no match for Decie, though 
u.sually he was far the more scientific exponent of 
that iuscinaliug game. 

‘You have something on your mind,’ Decie 
observed, executing a brilliant cannon.—‘Not a 
bad shot that. I’ll tell you what I will do. 
Two to one in half-crowns 1 pot tlie red and tell 
you what you are thinking about’ 

‘You would lose,’ llashloigh laughed recklessly. 
—‘Ah ] missed the red.—The other shot of yours 
would be about as successful.’ 

‘By no means. Let me finish. You are at 
your wits’ end to know where to find that money 
you owe Du Maurier. And further, you would 
like to toll me something, if you only dared.* 

‘How on earth did you know I owed Du 
Maurier anything?’ llaslileigh exclaimed, off his 
guard. ‘He told me no one Knew but ourselves.* 

‘I do know, and you can’t deny it I would 
rather be under an obligation to my bitterest 
enemy than to that man. What do you owe him ? 

I am not asking out of idle curiosity.* 

‘ What do I owe him ? Well, really I cannot 
quite say, there are so many transactions. Perhaps 
eighty or ninety pounds altogether.’ 

Decie spotted the red which his anti^^onist had 
potted. He seemed to have foigotten his previous 
curifisity in his new and revived interest in the 
game. Still, there was a grim dryness in his 
voice and manner that puzzled Boshleigh, and 
for which he was utterly at a loss to account. 


THE SHYER STREAM. 


‘ I do not wish to pry into your affairs,* Decie j 
remarked at length. ‘But you might just as j 
well own the truth. You owe Du Maurier four | 
hundred—money ho has swindled you out of at j 
cards, I presume. What possessed you to take up»i 
with a common blackleg lixe that?’ 

‘I don’t know,* Rashleigh replied, his face i 
afiamc.—‘ I’ve been an awful fool, Decie.* 

‘ II I don’t make a mistake, you *ve been some- : 
thing worse,’ Decie put in sotio voce. 1 

‘Well, I have. And now the murder is out I | 
daresay you know we are both members of The j 

Lotos —the gambling club iu H-Street I am 

quite iu Du Maurier’s power. He has only got 
to carry out his threat and post me as a defaulter. 

I couldn’t face Cambridge after that—Decie, I am 
the most miserable wretch under the sun! * 

The unliappy boy threw his cue oside^ and fall¬ 
ing across the table with his face buried in his 
hands, sobbed aloud, lie was not naturally bad, 
only weak and easily led into temptation, like 
many another lad wandering amongst the traps ; 
and pitfalls of university life. j 

Phil laid a liand upon the other’s shoalder, | 
speaking not unkindly. * I think I can help you,* \ 
he said. ‘ I don’t want to force your confidence ; j 
only, at tbe same time 1 have not the smallest | 
inteution of paying Du Maurier any sura he i 
chooses to demancL And I don’t want him to 
know I have a hand in this. 1 haven’t much ! 
money with me—not quite a hundred pounds— 
but 1 can make up that sum. Offer him that, and 
he will jump at it.’ 

‘Not he,’ Rashleigh returned mournfully. ‘He 
holds my paper to the amount of four hundred. 
You don’t Know him as 1 do,’ 

‘ fortunately, 1 don’t I know him a great deal 
better—or worse,’ said Phil dryly. *I have an 
idea he will take it Make the offer as if you 
meant it, and be a man for oucc. You sliall have 
the money now, if you like. By good luck, I | 
happen to have so much with me. And one 
word in conclusion. If he turns restive, just i 
remark that Selby in of opinion that he is uncom¬ 
monly lucky to get that.’ 

Hope springing eternal in the human brewt, 
gave Kashleigh a momentary feeling of elation. 
But he was too much under the frenchman’s 
sinister influence to shake olf the bondage as a 
bolder spirit would liavc done. He stood, inspired 
alternately by joy and fear, till Decie returned. 

He had in his hand a crisp roll of bank-notes, 
which he placed in Hashleigh’s hand. 

‘There !’ he exclaimed hurriedly. ‘I have just 
seen Du Maurier, wh'o is inquiring for you.—Now 
is your lime. If you have any lingering traces 
of manliness, show a bold front, and the victory 
is yours.* 

Decie had barely time to leave the room before 
Du Maurier entered. Ho seemed a trifie pale 
and agitated, now that he was alone with his 
fellow-conspirator and the mask had fallen from 
his face. *I am fortunate in finding you here,' 
he said. ‘We must forget our little difference" i 
this afternoon in face of the common danger.— 
See, my dear Gerard; the situation grows critical 
I, even I, am puzzled. 1 must get away from 
here to-morrow; and how to raise nae wind, as you , 
call it, I do not know. I am reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to look to you, mon cher* 

‘Supposing, by a lucky Wldent 1 am able to 
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accommodate you. If I wtis to say to you : “ Du 
Maurier, here is a hundred pounds in hard cash,” 
what advantage am I to have in return 9* 

‘Advantage! Tlie boy is mad. It is not for you 
to make terms with me. 1 shall teach you to kick 
over the traces I Bah ! why these theatricals 1* 

Eoshleigh Ix'aced himself for the coming trial 
The possession of money to silence hia tormentors 
tongue gave him a new and sweet sense of power. 
*I will be perfectly candid with you/ he said. 
‘Give me my paper, and in return I will hand 
you a hundred pounds. It is a fair bargain. 
I ou are driven into a comer, and I can help you 
out. You know how thwe WU'a were obtained. 
I will not discuss that Take my terms, or leave 
them.’ 

*Par dieUf I shall do nothing of the sort You 
shall give me the money, and trust to my honour 
to give you further time to pay the balance.’ 

‘ Rather a frail reed to re$<t upon/ said Kashleigh 
with a reckless laugh. ‘Nonsense, l)u Maurier. 
It is 1 to make terms; and, lioncstly speaking, 
I don’t owe you anything. 1 think I am dealing 
very liberally with you—an opinion shared by 
more than one; indeed, Selby—you remember 
Selby?—says you are uncommonly lucky to get 
that^ 

During this interesting conversation, Decie had 
remained in the hall to watch the progress of 
events; not that he anticipated failure upon Rash- 
leigh’s part, but that he was genuinely atjixious 
that the lad should himself throw off the fetters 
which bound him. Failure was impossible, as 
Phil very well knew, so long as he had the whin- 
hand of the versatile T)u Maurier. Still, if llash- 
leigh could assert his own independence unaided, 
it would bo a great step towards a speedy*regene¬ 
ration. 

While Phil was still pacing the hall, turning 
over these thought in his mind, a light footstep 
descending the stairs attracted his attention ; and 
(bough there was only a dim light burning, 
bo was enabled to distinguish the face and figure 
of Beatrice Rashleigh. There was a restless, 
troubled look in her eyes; but the face grew a 
trifle colder as she recognised Decio. 

‘Why did you not come with us to-day?' she 
asked. *Oh, surely you must have misunder¬ 
stood me. I do not wish to make your visit 
unpleasant’ 

‘ Please set your mind at rest upon that score. 
My excuse was really no idle one ; and so far as 
regretting the day’s pleasure, my decision promises 
to W one of the most fortunate things I ever did 
in my life.’ 

Beatrice looked up surprised at the quiet ring 
of triumph in the words. She felt an irresistible 
impulse to remain with him, yet at the same time, 
woman-like, she blamed herself for this weakness. 
Like the moth fluttering round the flame, she 
could not keep from the dangerous lure. 

‘lam glad to hear said Beatrice with a little 
ngh. ‘ Would you mind telling me where Gerard 
is i I suppose I may go into the billiard-room ? ’ 

*Well, 1—I think I would wait a moment. He 
is-ia there with Du Maurier, only I fancy they 
are talking over some private business.’ 

Beat^e lauded lightly, the first sign of miiih 
I^il bftd noticed since they met, and crossed 
to the idlliard-room with a determined step. 
Regacdlesi df Decie’s entreaties, which only served 


to increase her resolution, she threw open the 
door and took a step inside. One glance was 
qiute enough. Du Maurier, his face flaming with 
passion, stood facing Rashleigh, the latter very 
white and iq^itated, but presenting a picture of 
quiet determination. So engrossed were they in 
' their quarrel, that they were quite oblivious to 
the presence of the deeply interested spectators. 

‘Then what follows?’ Du Maurier hissed through 
his clenched teeth. ‘I go to M’sieu Decie and 
say to him I know who stole that bracelet Can 
vou guess?—No.—Then I will tell you. Rash¬ 
leigh was the thief!' 

‘And what would he say?’Rashleigh returned 
unsteadily. ‘He would simply tell you that he 
had known it all along. He has known it from 
the fiist’ 

‘Ah! you say so. And the little episode of 
the watch? The Philip Reid who raises money 
on his valuables ’- 

‘Which was pledged for me. I was driven 
almost mad for the want of a little money. Decie 
was not the rich man then he is now. It was 
for me alone that money was obtained. It was 
to prevent my sister knowing what a misemble 
criminal 1 am, that caused Decio to sacrifice his 
happiness.—And now, do your worst.’ 

Decie, the first to recover himself, <lrew Beatrice 
back and closed the door unseen. Her face was 
white as marble, her limbs ti*eiubled under her; 
she would have fallen had he not put his arm 
round her. As their eyes met, hers soft, sorrow¬ 
ful, and pleading, his smiling Umderly, she found 
sufficient voice to speak: ‘ 0 Phil, what have I 
done to you? What a miserable girl I am I 

And to think that he—Gerard- Let me go. 

I cannot, dare not speak to you yet.’ 

With a fierce gesture of passionate ahandon, she 
broke from the shelter of liis arms and flew 
up-stuirs with the speed of a hunted deer. Phil 
followed her with his eyes, shining with love and 
triumph, a feeling of wild exultation at his heart. 
Then, without further ceremony, he opened the 
billiai’d-room door and strode in with set deter¬ 
mination of purpose. 

‘You need not go over that miserable business 
again/ he said, seeing that the Frenchman was 
about to speak. ‘ You seem to have lost your 
philosophic calm. I know everything you would 
say; but I think you will preserve that secret. 
Now listen to me. You will retire to your room 
without seeing any one to-night, and write a letter 
to Colonel Scobell saying that you are bound to 
leave by the 8.10 train to-morrow. You will also 
give Rashleigh the securities you hold. Nothing 
more need be said.’ 

‘I have them already/ Rashleigh explained. 
‘As to the rest’- 

‘As to the rest, we shall meet again in Cam¬ 
bridge,’ Du Maurier exclaimed. ‘Then we shall 
see’— 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, for the simple 
reason that you will not return to that happy 
hunting-ground, where there are too many of 
your class already. You will take your name off 
the college books.’ 

‘And if I refuse?’ 

‘ Refuse! You dare not! ’ .Decie cried con¬ 
temptuously. ‘You have your money. Go, or I 
Bhall be tempted to give you the chastisement you 
deserve.* 
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With a geetore of impotent rage and one back* 
ward look of hatred, the baffled swindler left 
them. It was the last time either of them was 
ever to see Horace Du Maurier. When morning 
came, the gentlemanly chevalier had disappeared, 
leaving no trace and no re^t behind. 

Phil turned to Gerard Itaehleigh, and held out 
his hand. *I congratulate you heartily. You 
have done a wise thing, Gerard. It will be your 
own fault if you don^t go straight from now. Let 
us say no more about it The rest lies in your 
own hands.’ 

*Thei« is one thing to be done,’ Bashleigh 
returned, a new liglit iu bis eyes. * Do not be too 
hard upon me, PhiL 1 will make the best atone¬ 
ment I can. Will you leave me for a moment to 
recover myself 1 1 am quite unmanned.’ 

With a delicate innate sympathy, always so 
ready to measuiu the feeling of others, Decie 
left him, and passing through the open French 
window, stepped on to the tennis lawn. It was 
cool and quiet there under the cedars, bathed in 
the peaceful moonlight, the silence of night broken 
only by the occasional ripple of laughter from the 
drawing-roonu Decie for the moment felt a need 
for silence and solitude, a peacefulness broken all 
too soon by tlie appearance of Roshlcigh, and with 
him a figure tliat caused Phil’s heart to give a 
quick leap and stop as if it were still. 

‘I have been telling her,’ Ilasblcigh said 
abruptly. 

Decie smiled and held out hi'^ hand. Beatrice 
st^'ctched out both of hers with an impulse of 
inuigled ]nty and sorrow. As Phil held the flut¬ 
tering lingers in a firm gra»p, he turned to hear 
what the penitent would siiy. 

* I will not make any e.\cuses,* he continued 
in a faltering unsteady voice. ‘I—I took the 
bracelet, and Phil saw me. On my life, I had no 
idea tliat he would be suspected, or 1 would have 
cut ott’ my right hand first.—But even when you 
were so looliih, Beatrice, he would not speak ; he 
(lid not care for you to know how bad I w'as. 
Then Du Maunm* got the whole thing out of me : 
the name I used, even the whole story how Pliil 

f dedged hia watch to lend me money. Finally, 
le succeeded iu obtaining the ticket Wliat use 
ho imulc of it, you know better than I. You see 
I used the same name that Phil assumed, and so 
there was something suspicious about the whole 
thing.—Do not ask me to say any more. Forgive 
me if you can ; to fo^et is impossible.’ 

‘Nevertheless, w'e will try,’ said Phil cheerfully. 
‘Only, do not elevate me to the rank of a guardian 
angel, when 1 have only been selfishly playing 
for my own hand. Your presentiment is quite 
right I overheard your conversation yesterday, 
or how should I have known?—But there; we 
will say no more about it Shake hands, old 
fellow; and repay me, if you owe me anything, by 
doing the same for some one el<»e in due season.’ 

Bashlcigh put out his hand silently, for he 
could not trust himself to speak. Beatrice freed 
her fingers from Dccic’s warm grasp, and throwing 
her arms round her brother’s neck, kissed him. 
He turned and walked away iu the broad moon¬ 
light, slowly, thoughtfully; but there was a higher 
carriftj^ of the bead, a more elastic step, and a 
new warm feeling of unaccustomed lightness and 
freedom glowing in his breast 
* Phil, you have done a very noble thing! ’ 


Beatrice murmured at length. ‘Will you crown 
it by forgiving me for my sinful folly ? ’ 

He passed his arm round her and drew her face 
close to bis. For a time there was a long delicious 
silence as he looked into her troubled eyes. With 
ail a woman’s sweet hypocrisy, she asked for a 
favour she already had, but the sense of her self- 
humiliation was not the loss precious for that 
knowledge. 

‘ My darling, I am too happy to feel any sore¬ 
ness at present I have found you again; that 
is enough for me. I daresay I ought to have been 
stern and haughty; to liave taken my rovenge 
and left you. But 1 am only human, and I shml 
love you all the days of my life.’ 

; By-and-by oihcrs of the party wandered out 
I into the perfect evening, strolling in the moonlight 
in twos and threes; but, with a certain electric 
sympathy, they kept at a little distance from the 
lovers. Presently, Miss Edith, with a white boat¬ 
ing cap perclied upon her fair head, passed by, 
and leaving her companion for a moment, tripped 
lightly across the lawn. ‘It was not bad news, 
tbenl’ she asked demurely. 

‘No, indeed,’ i^eplieil Phil gaily ; ‘the very best 
in the world. I said you should be the first to 
know; but mind, it is a profound secret for the 
present. Though how long it will remain so,’ the 
speaker continued, ‘is quite another thing. Any¬ 
way, it’s nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

‘Ashamed ot!’ Beatrice echoed indignantly.— 
Phil, 1 believe 1 am the happiest giil in the 
world I ’ 


THOUGHTS FOB THE THOUGHTFUL. 
‘Wk walit thinking souls—we want them,’* so 
wrote Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Now I wish 
(says a correspondent) to make a few remarks 
winch may serve as Thoughts for the Thoughtful, 
and cau'ie them, in this world of wonders, to 
awake to the wonders which surround them. 

Lot us consider lor a moment the vegetable 
world. First of all, it is the only organism that 
can convert the inorganic world into lite. Neither 
man nor bea^it can find nourishment directly from 
the earth. The lioast finds its food in the vege¬ 
table, converting it into flesh, which, 
uflords food to man and to all carnivqrous 
animals. Wliat a marvellous chemistry do wo 
thus find in the vegetable, kindling the inorganic 
into life !—how subtle, how completely be^’ond our 
ken, no matter how keen our investigatiou. Nor 
is tile animal chemistry less subtle, less marvel¬ 
lous, iu converting the vegetable into fltth.. 
Again, consider how simple and how like, if we 
may not even say how identical, are the con¬ 
stituents on which vegetable life feiuls, and yet 
what inars'ellously diiierent results! Think of the 
variety of flowers and of fruits—some sweet-scented, 
as the rose and the violet; others, disagreeable, 
as the garlic., the dunk-tree, and the wormwood. 
1 f we take a mere bud of a white rose-tree, and 
insert it into the stem of u red rose, forthwith 
it becomes incorporated in it. The root sends 
nomishment throughout the whole tKie; but the 
same sap, passing up the different stems, results 
respectively in red and white rc^es. What a 
marvellous change the sap has undergone by only 
travelling up a diflerent kind o! wood! Think 
of the hard stones or nu& that are found in 
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the fruit of trees—the peach, the waluut, and the in every detail alike. Again, consider in how 
cocoa-nut. The conversion of sap into these hard many ways you can distinguish one man from 
nuts is indeed a piece of wonderful vegetable another; the voice, the fall of the foot, the hand- 
chemistry. Think, too, of the many useful writing, all are different, So, too, with painters, 
medicimu, os well as hurtful and poisonous, No two painters paint alike. An g^pert con- 
plants that abound in every clime; all, remember, noisseur can easily distinguish the paintings of 
resulting from the conversion of nearly the same one master from another. Each man throws 
ingredients into the diversely different products, naturally into his voice, his walk, his writing, hie 
In a dry and thirsty land, too, where no water painting, some portion of his own personality, if 
is, the cocoa-nut fills its shell with an abund- he is a true man. Mr Walter Eesant, in his I 
ance of delicious fluid. We cannot tell how it Children of Gibeon, says that even the lines of j 
is done. one man’s thumb differ from the lines of every | 

Now, let us turn our thoughts to the animal other man’s. Nature never repeats hej-aelf. Con- 
world. How wonderfully are animals built up—the aider the birds of the air; each species builds its 
lower, by the eating of vegetable food ; the higher, nest after its own pattern ; the eggs of each are j 
by the eating of the vegetable converted into marked dillerently; their notes are different j ■ 
flesh. Think of the wonderful animal-chemistry the taste of the flesh is different; the plumage ! 
that can convert green food into blood, flesh, is different. But more wonderful still is the 
hair, horn—into alt the various requirements of difference in the vegetable world; no two leaves, ' 
the several parts of the body, and that without even on the same tree, are exactly the same. The 
any will exerted by the animal to produce the ordinary observer can sec no difference in the 
several results. It is done whether the animal faces of a flock of shceji, but the shepherd can 
is asleep or awake. It is done unconsciously bv tell one sheep from another. These dissimilai'ities 
the animal. What a vaiiety of food and drink are endless. 

man occasionally takes at a meal, and yet the The more we allow our minds to dwell upon 
process of digestion separates the mixed mass into the wonders contained in this world, the more we 
its several different results, producing hair, horn, are impressed with the might, the wisdom, the 
and bone. What a wonderful conversion is that intelligence of that inscrutable I’ower to which 
of vegetable matter into the ivory tusks of the we give the name of Cod. When our wonder 
elephant and the antlers of the deer and stag ! culminates in out admiration of the complex - 
We cannot find any material in hardness and construction of m.au, his hands as instruments 
elasticity equal to that of the tusk of the elephant adapted to every variety of work, and his brain 
for the making of billiard balls. What a wonder- ; so adapted as to guide his hainls to the perform- i 
ful product is the shell of the eggs of birds, and ance of that work, we readily e-xclaim with the 
the shells of lobsters and crabs-produced simply poet Young: ‘How wonderful is man! How 
from what they severally eat! Wonder inigns passing wonder He that made him such!’ All 
ovdrywhere—in the air, the water, and the earth.’ that 1 have written has reference to this world ! 
Have my renders ever allowed themselves to only. When we let our minds contemplate the , 
wonder at the feathers of birds! How gorgcoius grand universe of which our globe is a mere I 
and yet how artistic are the feathers in the tail point in space, and its history a mere point in j 
of the peacock ! All the feathers, remember, j time, then, indeed, our wonder should be trans- 
are made from what the bird eats. Again, life fated into a reverential awe. 

abounds in eveiy variety of form, and exists____ 

under every variety of circumstance. We have 

fish sporting in the sea, birds floating in the air, THE AMONTILLADO. ' 

and animals traversing Imd and sea. Some shell- is true that I loft Curry Lodge in a hurry— | 

outride thei?flShrother "fish, iSlhe sMmra and j 

the cod, have their skeleton covered by the flesh. ! “ensitive of men, rcmam 

Some trees have their nuts covered by the flesiiy ’ ter what transpired ? Like Mr U ilkie Collins, ! 
fruit; others, like the tropical cashew, have the ; ^ ^**7 No. 

nut outside the fleshy fruit. Animals that occupy It is also true that, a month or two afterwards, 
the land have invariably, I believe, the skeleton the following appeared in the marriage column of 
within the body. tlie Standard: ‘ April 20th, at Great Cromley 

faefemndity of nature, too, seems to be without parish church, by the Eev.-Tyham, MA. 

Umit No circumstances, no matter how different, jjemamis Putoee of the Grange, Great Cromley 

i ,=1 .* 1 ^ 

ih& sea, under the land, and in the air, so that Great Cromley. Yes; there it 

the command given—‘Let the waters bring forth plainest of type. It glared viciously 

abundantly the moving creature that hath life, at me, for it was the triumph of Pufler. Puffer, 
end fowl that may fly above the earth in the open allow me to state, is a barrister. I Lave the con- 
&m^^t of heaven; and let the earth bring forth eolation of knowing that ho is a briefless one. 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and Uy ^ame is Tattam Solomons, junior member . 

tninrv. nriH rwanef tha nOnn ... > —. . —... . . 


foy inatan^ the features of the human lace ; how went Alicia Maud was the magnet 

few tbele »e,'«nd yet^out of millions and millions which drew me there. I arrived at the Lodge 
of mea'lwir^XAiely, if ever, do you find two faces in a state of exhilaration j hut misery seized me 
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directly my^eye fell ttpon Puffer. I will not 
deny it—I hate Puffer. He not only boasts—in 
the moat public manner—that I was his ‘fag* at 
Eton, but he makes it a continual practice to 
address me as if I were a serf. I don’t like it. 
A very few days suiBced to assure me that I 
was not alone in my worship of the adorable 
Being who drew me to the Lodge ; I had a rival, 
anti that rival was Puffer. 

Alicia Maud was the stake, and Puffer and I 
played for it. To my sorrow, it soon became 
apparent that Puffer was pegging most of the 
holes. He had that peculiarity of the ‘ Devil’s 
Own,* of always painting himself a Solomon, and 
every one else an ass. I saw that ho was making 
a deep impression upon the Major, if not upon 
I Alicia Maud. At length he attacked me, so to 
! speak, in my own vineyard ; he boasted of his 
i knowledge of wine—sherry especially. A worm 
I will turn—I turned ; I said ‘ Pah ! ’ 

I Puffer smiled. * Very well,* he said. ‘ Come 
i over to the Grange to-morrow with the Major 
! and try my Amontillado. If you have tasted 
i better, I will pay five pounds to an Asylum for 
Idiots. If not, you shall pay it instead of me.— 

I Agreed?’ 

1 answered exultantly that it was ; though, if 
my taste had been consultecl, I should have pre¬ 
ferred any other charitable institution. My rival, 
I may here remark, was the younger son of one 
of the Great Cromley magnates—a county magis¬ 
trate. 

Tlie next day the Major and I walked over to 
the Grange. It was not far, for Cromley w.as 
little more than a village. Puffer awaited us 
We were ushered into bis room, and gmvely we 
took our seats bc^i<le his mahogany; the .Jury 
of Three was complete. The Ainontillado J 
noticed w.as already on the table. With—I am 
sure I noticed it—a shaking hand, Puffer filled 
the glasses. We all solemnly and almost simul¬ 
taneously raised the wine to our lips. Puffer 
immediately afterwards gave a louclish and vulgar 
smack. The Major was more cautious. I glanced 
at him, and saw that lie lia<l cocked one eye, 
and was looking through what remained in Iiis 
glass with the otlier. With a husky voice, Pufler 
asked us for our verdict. The Major coughed 
uneasily and gazed at me. I was quite calm and 
collected, for I had sentenced the Amontillado, 
without trial, before I came there. Not for the 
sake of the paltry five pounds—Oli dear, no! 
It was a duty I owed to myaolf and Alicia 
Maud. 

* Puffer,* I said slowly and with judicial 
emphasis, ‘you have been taken in: this is not 
sherry.* 

The Major started as if I had thrown the 
decanter at him. He pushed away his glass as 
if it contained arsenic. Puffer’s face assumed 
that aspect of imbecile incredulity common to 
membem of the bur when their case is hope¬ 
less. 

‘This liquid,* I went on, ‘to which some un- 
Bcmpulous firm has given the name of Amon¬ 
tillado, is largely adulterated with the villainous 
German potato spirit, and is quite unfit for human 
consumption. 1 believe,' 1 added supremely, 
*that 1 know what I am talking about; 1 am 
considered U> have a tidy palate.* 


The Major, who had been looking at the sherry 
with marked averaion, was beginning in an apolo¬ 
getic tone to take part in the debate, when Puffer 
suddenly interrupted him. ‘Enough, Major,* he 
cried. ‘I have lost. Mr Solomons is, as he has 
told ns, an experienced judge, and I stand by his 
verdict I owe the Asylum five pounds.-—Yet,* i 
he Mid musingly,‘it is a pity.* i 

‘ What is n pity 1 * I asked eagerly, for I thought ! 
ho meant that he was sorry to part with his ' 
money. 

‘Why,’ he answered blandly, ‘that a hitherto 
irreproachable firm of wine-merchants should so 
deceive me.’ 

‘It’s a confounded shame!’ cried the Major , 
warmly, ‘and social ostracism is too good for ’em. ; 
—Who are they, Puffer 1’ ; 

Puffer made no rejdy, but placing his hand in a 
side-pocket, he drew out a bill-head and passed it 
to the Major. The latter fixed bis glass in his 
eye and began to peruse it Almost directly he 
stopped and looked round at us with an air 
of the most intense bewilderment lie drew a 
deep bivath. ‘Rang it ’* he exclaimed helplessly, . 
‘it ciin’t be.’ lie looked at us again, and his ‘ 
stock perceptibly stiffened. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said 
in an awful voice, ‘you must excuse me;* and 
without saying another word, he got up, opened 
the door and left us. 

What (li<l it mean ? 1 glared wildly at Puffer, • 
and with a cool smile he pushed the bill-head 
ov'^er to me. A glance at it told me all— 
the firm from wducli Puffer had bought the 
Amontillado was that of Hidalgo, Bibham, & | 
Solomons I 


• THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

‘ It is a little vanity of no harm, and may tempt 
others to follow my example, in thinking more of 
tlic nation .and less of them«elves.’ These noble 
words occur in the will of Mr William White, 
who died in the year 1823, and they refer to his 
vvish that the Inigc sum which he left to the 
nation for enlarging the British Museum should 
be utilised on the condition that the new build¬ 
ings should bear his name. The money fidl in 
nine years ago, and what is culled tlie AVhitc wing 
the Museum is now opened to the public. It 
gives accommodation to a great many exhibits 
which for want of space were previously hidden 
away. Among these ai*e the glass and ceramic 
cfdlections, and the (diinese and Japanese draw¬ 
ings, all of which are of the greatest interest. The 
.lapanese work is especially worthy of careful 
study; and there has of late years been such a 
mania among art students and coUectora for 
everything of Japanese ciiaracter, that these splen¬ 
did examples are sure to attract many visitors. 
Perhaps the most interesting series of drawings in 
the gallery is that by an unknown painter of the 
seventeenth century.* It consists of twenty-three 
pictures which illustrate one of the^most familiar 
of Japanese tales. The pictures describe the 
search for and destruction of an ogre or demon by 
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a hero of the name of RaikO. The date given to 
this wonderful etorf is 947 A.i>., and it reminds 
ns of one of the wholesome old-fashioned fairy 
tales of our childhood. These drawings exhibit 
the usual careful and delicate work peculiar to 
the Japanese, together with brilliant colouring; 
and they show also a wonderful play of fancy on 
the part of the unknown artist Visitors to 
London should not fail to see these new galleries. 

The smallpox epidemic at Preston, which is 
of a very serious ^aracter, has brought forth a 
great many suggestions from different sources. 
Vaccination and re-vaccination, the efRcacy of 
which has been abundantly proved, have been 
going forward rapidly; but it has been neces¬ 
sary to postpone many public meetings, and more 
than one school has had to be closed. Among 
the recommendations which have been published 
is one from Mr Eollinson, a sanitary engineer, 
w'ho utges the advisability of removing small¬ 
pox patients from buildings, and providing sheds 
or huts of a temporary character lor their accom¬ 
modation. He tildes that by this ti^tment 
the patients con be surrounded with fresh air, 
care being of course taken to prevent exposure to 
direct draughts. He tells us that he has seen 
smallpox patients placed under open sheds and 
barns in tne summer-time sleeping on straw and 
nursed by cottagers; the result being that not 
one patient so treated died, neither did the 
disease spread. The advice given is worthy of 
careful consideration by our civic authorities. 
We are all too prone as a nation to look upon 
fresh air as au injurious rather than a health- 
giving agent. 

It has often been msonably contested by in¬ 
ventors and designers that Exliibition honours 
should be awarded to them, and not to those by 
whom, by an accident of fortune, their products 
are exhibited. An effort in this direction is repre¬ 
sented by an Exhibition of Arts and Crafts which 
will be open in London during next October. All 
exhibits here will be shown under the name of the 
designer. The Society which has been formed for 
the promotion of this worthy scheme includes names 
of many well-known artists. It will not under¬ 
take the sale of any work exhibited, but will refer 
intending purchasers direct to the exhibiters. The 
products shown will consist of textiles, metal and 
iron work, gold and silver smiths’ work, decorative 
painting, bookbinding, wood and stone carving, 
&C. Further information can be obtained of Mr 
Radford, the Secretary, at 121 Regent Street, 
London, where the Exhibition will be held. 

A.sad but interesting relic of the lamentable 
Zuln war has recently come to liglit: this is the 
back of the gold case of a watch, which, by the 
number stam^d upon it, as well as the crown and 
monogram of N, is proved by its makers, Messrs 
pent & Co., to have belonged to the Prince 
Imperial of France, who lost his life in that 
campaign. It seems that this memento of the 
usfortnnate Prince ivoa purcbos^ about six 
yrars a^o from a Zulu at Kii^berley, Africa. 

Poctfccnlars have been sent to us of a useful and 
new iareotiom by Mr St John Allison of Parra- 
eostbe, Fforth Devon. Tins invention consists in 
4’aietbodof using common galvanised iron for the 


covering of hay and com ricks. Th^e metal 
sheets rest upon wooden beams, which are so made 
that they will admit of necessary ventilation, 
and will also allow the sheets to slide one over the 
other as the rick subsides. The cost of this 
covering, including all fittings, is about equal to 
the cost of thatching for five or six seasons. But 
it is represented that as the iron will lost about 
six times that time and can be so readily applied, 
its use will represent an economy as well as a con¬ 
venience to agriculturists. We presume that the 
inventor has foreseen the necessity of ccamecting 
the metal plates with the earth, so as to prevent 
danger from lightning. 

According to an American Homccopathic Jour¬ 
nal, the pjusion-flower has a great therapeutical 
value, and is one of the best hypnotics known. It 
is said to produce a quiet pleasant sleep, difierent 
from the stupor of many better-known narcotics, 
and from which the subject can be awakened at 
any moment. In the worst forms of insomnia this 
drug is said to produce quiet refresh!^ sleep, and 
is of great value in the treatment of l^tanus and 
other diseases. 

An ornithological occurrence of interest is 
the visit of a fine cormorant to the heart of 
London. This stranger, which may in truth be 
described as rara avuy wi^ found in St James’s 
Park on the 30tli of May. He was tame and 
hungry enough to accept food from the keepers. 
The same bird was noticed some d^s later flying 
over the Serpentine water in Hyde Park. 

We lately had the opportunity of injecting 
a very wonderful machine called the Cyclone 
Pulveriser, which has the power of reducing to 
impalpable powder the hardest substances brought 
within its reach. It seems that the inventors of 
this machine derived their original ideas of its 
structure from obsei^dng the great havoc caused 
in many parts of America by cyclone storms. It 
consists essentially of an iron box, in which two 
powerful cast-iron fans face one another, with 
a few inches between them. These fans are not 
unlike six-shafted screw propellers, and are not 
mora than a foot in diameter. They are caused 
to rotate in opposite directions at about two 
thousand revolutions per minute, air being 
admitted to them from two apertures behind each. 
In the space between these powerful blowers an 
artificial cyclone is created, and into this minia¬ 
ture storm the material to be pulveriwd is fed, 
with the curious result^ that although it does not 
touch the iron blades—and this is proved by their 
freedom from scratches or dents after months of 
^ork—the particles of the material are torn 
asunder and pulverised by attrition among them¬ 
selves. At the time of our visit the machine was 
breaking up an extremely hard ore, which was 
quickly reduced to the finest powder. By a 
system of screens attached to the machine, the 
powdered product ie delivered in several grades of 
fineness. The C^one Pulveriser has been in use 
for some time in America, but has only just been 
introduced into this country, where it will pro¬ 
bably be found useful in a great many indus¬ 
tries. • 

We glean from the Newcastle Weekly Chroniele 
some interesting results of Dr Winer’s experi¬ 
ments on the value of basic slag as a manure. It 
is found to be more economical and better in i 
every way than such old-fashioned pianures as i 
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gnoBo, boiil, or coprolites, aiwi ia far cheaper. 
The Blag Is found to be particularly suitable for 
grass, clover, and lucerne, and acts well on most 
Boile. 

Sir Thomas Brodie has recently arrived at 
Hobart, Tasmania, with a quantity of salmon 
ova in splendid condition. These ova were kept 
on the voyage out from Ireland in a special ice¬ 
house ; and owing to the ciire with which they 
were treated, the loss has. only been one per cent 
out of four hundred thousand. Many of the ova 
were hatched during the voyage, and the young 
fish remained alive and vigorous on board ship. 
Sir Thomas also took some larger fish with him, 
bfit they died directly the tropics were reached, 
owing, It is supposed, to their having been de¬ 
posited in London water instead of their native 
element. It is gratifying to Icam from another 
source that the salmon ova introduced upon a 
former occasion into the Tasmanian rivers have 
answered expectations. A lai^e salmon, the pro¬ 
duct of former consignments, has recently been 
caught in one of these waters. 

A gn'at many suggestions have been made 
from time to lime for ‘deafening’ floors, as tlie 

f )rorc8s is named. Among the substances used 
»ave been sawdust, dry ashes, cork-chippings, 
&C. ; and many diflerent things and compounds 
have been found buried in the floors of old 
houses for the purpose of deadening noise. 
The last suggestion ot the kind comes from a 
French journal, and consists in filling the space 
between the fioors with woo)l-shavirigs wliicli 
have been dipped in a tub of thick whitewash. 
This treatment, it is said, wonl«l render the shav¬ 
ings quite incombustible, and would at the same 
time form an excellent non-conducting material 
to sound. It is also suggested that where it is 
desirable to disinfect the space between the floor 
and ceiling, ns in hospitals, the shavings may be 
saturated with cliloride of zinc, or this salt may 
be added to the whitewash. I’liis plan would 
have the advantage ot not increasing the weight 
of the floors to any appreciable extent. 

We are all interested in the progress of electric 
lighting ; and as we have often been told that its 
cost is a great obstacle to its general introduction, ! 
certain particulars given in the annual Keport to , 
the Science and Art Department of the Privy 
Council regarding the electric lighting of the 
South Kensingtou Museum, will be read with 
interest. The working expenses of the electric 
light at this large building amounted last year to 
i:i224, and it is stated that if gas ha<l been used 
instead, the cost would have been more than 
double. If these figures be correct, it is clear 
that public buildings generally will soon be 
lightea by the new lamps, even if dwelling- 
houses must for the present be content with u 
xveaker illuminant \Ve may mention in con¬ 
nection with this matter that on one night lately 
many buildings in the west cnd*of London were 
suddenly thrown into darkness by the extinction 
of their electric lamps ; and this failui'C w^s 
attributed by consumers to some deficiency in 
the system employed. But the Secretary of the 
Electric Lighting Company who furnished the 
lam|» has given the real cause of the disaster. 
It seems that the stokers employed deserted their 
posts and allowed the .fires feeding the engines to 
go doivn. These men ‘ took offence that q gra¬ 


tuitous meal of roost beef, &c., was ^rved to them 
cold instead of hot!' 

A new lifeboat has recently been tried with 
success at St Geoige’s Dock, Liverpool This boat 
is built of galvanised steel sheets, is sixteen feet ia 
length, with a beam of five feet. When not in 
the sea, the boat can be used as a deck seat; 
but directly it is lowered into the sea, it is 
transformed into a boat capable of bolding from 
twenty-five to thirty passengers. It is furnish^ 
with water-tight compartments, which are so built 
that they can be used for storing food and <^her 
necessaries. It is said that in whatever position 
the boat reaches the water, it will instantly right 
Itself and be available for use. Another life¬ 
saving device likely to be of value is a roft-buoy 
which has been invented by a United States navm 
officer. This buoy is big enough to support the 
weight of a man, and is during use attached to the 
ve^el by a long wire-rope. It contains a supply 
of provisions, and is furnished with a chemicu 
lamp which upon contact with the water ignites 
and bums brilliantly for about twenty minutes. 
In the case of a man falling overboard, this buoy 
would be immediately thiown into the w'ater, and 
the light would guide him to its wheiieabouta. 
Should he reach it, he would be drawn by the 
wire-i*ope to his ship; but should the line from 
any cause break, the provisions carried by the 
buoy will enable him to sustain life for a time, 
and so give him another chance. 

From some iccent expeiimcnts on the Lake of 
Geneva, it is found that its water is far clearer in 
winter than in sumiuer, owing to contamination 
during the latter 8ca.son by suspended matter. 
In the winter-time, white discs, submerged, can be 
seen to the depth of twenty-two yorils; while in 
summer «they cease to be visible at a quarter of 
that depth. It is also found that photographic 
action, which extends to a depth of nearly fifty 
yards in summer, is increased to over one hundred 
yards in winter. 

A new application of photography has been 
made in France by M. Weddiny. Microscopical 
examination of steel shows that it is conipo^d of 
an agglomeration of crystals, and the quality of 
the metal may be determined very accurately by 
tile difference in appearance of these crystals. 
The experimenter rcterred to, in order to render 
the observation more complete, heated the steel 
under examination until it was white-hot; but as 
these conditions prevented the use of the micro¬ 
scope, he photographed the white-hot metal, and 
then examined witii the microscope the negative 
so obtained. 

M. Pasteur’s inoculation system has recently been 
tried at Odessa as a preventive of the Siberian 
catUe-plaguc. One hundred merino sheep have 
been inoculated, and so far with the most hopeful 
results, althougli time is of course required to 
prove the value of the treatment in this disease. 
Should Pasteups method succeed, it will be a 
great boon to tlie whole of Southern Russia. In 
a single province it is stated that the losses to pro¬ 
prietors by this plague liave amounted to.more 
than three millions of roubles; and its annual recur- . 
rence lias brought poverty to numbers of peasant j 
, proprietors and owners of sheep and cattle runs. , 
I Although we no longer hide o#r savings in j 
■stockings, as our forefathers used to do, it is i 
! astonishing how much gold in the shape of coma I 
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is laid by ai^d out o! use in tlie cabinets of 
collectors. It has been calculated, for instance, 
that the result of issuing a Jubilee coinage has 
been to withhold from circulation about half a 
siilUon of gold. The Mint lately issued a quarter 
, ‘ oL a million pounds-worth of five-pound pieces, 
and nearly the same value of two-pound |)ieces, 
and these are never seen except eus curiosities in 
the collector’s cabinet It is also certain that a 
number of minor coins will be also preserved as 
memorials of the Jubilee year. 

An interesting account of a new process for 
preserving wood was lately given in a paper read 
oefore the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago. 
The method referred to is known as the Zinc- 
creosote process, dead oil and chloride of zinc 
being the a<;tive agents employed. It is specially 
anitable for railway sleepers, bridge-timbers, and 
for situations where wood is exposed to any great 
degree of moisture. Tlie timber is first of all 
steamed in a vacuum ; the oil is then injected 
into the cylinder in which the wood is placed; 
after which the chloride of zinc is applied by 
pressure. It is said that the oil penetrates the 
pores of the wood to a certain extent, and the 
chloride of zinc goes to those portions unreached 
by the oil. Accor<lmg to the w’Hter of the paper, 
Mr J. P. Card, the method will give the best 
results of any process for the money spent 

A new antiseptic has been recommended by 
Dp .Schneider. It consists of one part carbolic 
acid, in crystals, to three pai'ts of camphor well 
incorporated together. This mixture is said to 
possess all the good qualities of carbolic acid, 
while its irritating an<l caustic properties are 
itimoved and its peculiar odour considerably 
modified. 

We some time ago referred to the grand scheme 
of charting the stars, which originated at Paris 
Twelve observatories will bo ready next year to 
commence upon tlie work, and other observatories 
are only waiting for tunda for the necessary 
instruments.* According to the Poport of the 
Astronomer-royal to the Orcenwicli Hoard of 
Visitors, the Treasury has not yet decided 
whether Greenwich is to take part in this inter¬ 
national work, and a question since a«ked in the 
House of Commons elicited the information that 
the matt<*r was still uiuler consideration. We 
trust, for the credit of British science, that the 
comparatively small sum required will not he 
withneld. 

A lecture was lately delivered in London by 
Mr Julius Wolff upon that distressing affection 
known as Writers’ Cmmp. The lecturer has 
achieved great success in Germany and in other 
continental countries by his treatment of this 
disease, the cure for w'hich has hitherto baffled 
medical science. Tliis treatment consists in the 
subjection of tbe affected muscles to massage, a 
treatment which includes a variety of mauipula- 
tions, such as stroking, pressing, kneading, 
rubbing, &c. Many writers and pianists who have 
bwn victims to this painful muscular affection 
will be glad to hear that this ti^eatment has been 
In most cases found successful 

A curious trial, which was designed to test the 
pf the telegraph as gainst the teleplione, 

* WM ^oently undertaken at a newspaper office in 
New.'^oric. The test ww between new York and 
I Boiton^ Aad lasted ten minutes. In this short 


period, Boston received three hundr^ and thirty 
' words by telegraph ready for the printer ; while 
: at the same time three hundred and forty-six 
I words were transmitted by telephone j but as 
many of the words sent by the latter instrument 
! were incorrectly received, the telegraph was 
declared the victor. 

An artificial chamois leather has been intro¬ 
duced by Messrs Ilothersall of Manchester, who 
I claim that the fabric is superior to that which it 
imitates in remaining supple after immersion in 
water, and being in other respects more serviceable 
than the real article. From an examination of 
the specimens sent to us we can endorse the 
favourable opinion. The material is in appear- 
1 ance exactly like leathc^r, and can be produced at 
a much lower price. It will be found serviceable 
I for the thousiind-and-one uses to which wash- 
I leather ui applied. 

Professor Ketts of Dresden is said to have dis- 
' covered a new method of making aluminium, 
which has recently been patented in this country. 
The ore used is cryolite, which is ground to 
powder, and after being mixed with common salt, 
18 melted m a furnace. Sodium is now added in 
such a way that its vapour rises through the 
molten ma?-8 anil displaces a part of the aluminium 
contained in the ore, which ultimately appears in 
the metallic form. TJiree and a half pounds of 
sodium so added are necessary to the production 
of one pound of aluinininm. The new process 
as published seems to bear a great resemblance 
to the method of obtaining aluminium which 
w'as perfected by Messrs Bell of Newcastle many 
years ago. 


K 0 N N E T. 

I SAW her onoc. once only, long ago; 

Yi-t now jJie often comes to me by night 
Known by the lour, so silken-soft and blight, 

That veils warm cheeks Mhere crimson rosea throw 
A tcn.Ier flu^h o’er pallid lily-snow. 

She speaks not; only her golden head is light 
Above my heart, Uiat throbs with wild delight— 
Dreaming she takes the love she cannot know. 

Dear distant love, doth some sweet spirit-voice 
Breathe lu thine ear, vhen slumber is most deep, 

All I were fain to toll if we should meet? 

And dost thou come, because the woi-d is sweety 
By shadowy paths wc trejwl not save in sleep, 

To bid ine trust the future, and rejoice ? 
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A SUNSET CRUISE. 


There is no prettier picture in tliis world than 
a smart cutter going free, when a fresh breeze 
sends her swishing through the waves like a veri¬ 
table ocean nymph. And such is the Pride, bowl¬ 
ing bravely down the upper reaches of Morecambe 
Bay ; her sharp stem, cutting through the wave¬ 
lets which liiss ^>ast her smooth white sides, and 
stream away aft m a long wake of bubbling foam ; 
whilht her lee scuppers are all awash as she heels 
over under a sky-t-traping topsail. But never a 
white-winged yacht yet hud such a crew as the 
witching maidens who are clustered on her 
weather quarter ; nor was ever any tiller held by 
daintier hands than those of the handsome naiad 
who is at the helm, steering deftly ‘full and bye’ 
with many a toss ot her sun-glinted head as 
the mischievous zephyrs flutter swinging locks of 
waving hair about her winsome face. 

The .sinking sun is flushing the western 
horizon a deep rich pink, and tlirowiiig long 
slants of primrose light across the dancing water. 
He has left the distant Yorkshire hills to slumber 
in purple shadow, and his ilccting beams have 
slipped silently over the bowed head of Arnside 
Knot and are racing down its steep wooded slopes, 
eager to reach the golden sands below and wcl- 
couie the cutter as she stands out from the curving 
shores of Grange across towards Holm Island, in 
whose rocky chasms and clefts the v ater laps and 
sighs, like the sobbing of sorrowful mermaids 
imprisoned in the duptlis below ; whilst the trees 
which crown its steep slopes form a dense back¬ 
ground to a so-called temple of Vesta which 
gleams a gray beacon upon tlie outermost point. 
Beneath, the tide runs like a mill-race, and swirls 
round two islet crags standing like outposts to 
warn the pilot of shoaling waters. 

* Ready! ’ 

‘About!’ 

Snowy arms of exquisite rounding put the 
tiller 'haM down, the long boom swings over, 
soft dimpled hands haul in the jib and foresail 
sheets, and the Pride sweeps round in a magnifi¬ 


cent curve ; then, with a coquettish shake of her 
top.sail and a coy quiver at her mainsaiPs throat, 
bhc springs forward on her new course. 

Away on the port beam is Silverdale, whose 
fine new red-tiled church stands like a sentinel 
on guard at one end of the long straggling ^ullage, 
where the houses are dottotl up and down in 
picturesque disorder, and seem on fire as the sun¬ 
set glows upon the window-panes. Farther on, 
the distant furnaces of Carnforth flicker and shoot 
up their lurid flame-wreaths high into the clouds; 
recalling somewhat the days of old, wdien the 
beacons blazed fiercely to w'lirn the country-side 
of the coming foe. Beyond, the line of the land 
runs low»for miles, and a flashing diamond marks 
w’here the sunlight catches the glass roof of the 
Winter Gardens at Morecambe, the Margate of 
the north. 

‘ Keep her away.* 

The mainshcct squirls melodiously as it is eased 
u trifle, and away she slips over the tide full 
towards the setting sun, whoso last rays wrap the 
sweet damouelles in soft golden light, and sparkle 
in the bright eyes of the skipper-maiden. 

Little recks the Pride, as she glides on, of the 
treacherous sands below her keel, for ten feet of 
water is over them, and hours will elapse before 
their dread banks gleam wet and drear under a 
chill moon. But dry they will before the night 
is old, for between each tide Ocean draws himself 
back, and leaves a vast plain of a hundred thou¬ 
sand sandy acres filling this noble estuary, over 
which the river Kent winds a shallow channel. 
Before the Furness Railway was built along its 
shores, the main road from Lancaster to the 
north crossed this dreary plain, a distance of 
from seven to eleven miles, according as the cur¬ 
rents shifted the banks. A dismal and dangerous 
track enough, as the registers of neighbouring 
churches show—Cartmcl alone recording the burial 
of one hundred and twenty bodies, out of whom 
the life had been battered by the se^ as it swept 
over the cruel sands; for here the tide does not? 
flow gently, darting forward for a dozen paces, 
and then half shyly drawing back, as if undecided 
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whether to advance or not; but it dashes on with 
a defiant heave, and rushes resistlcssly and piti¬ 
lessly in a curling wall of water, carrying every¬ 
thing before it; and woe to the loiterer overtaken, 
or to the craft whose moorings are not strong I A 
hush falls upon laughter-loving voyagers as the 
pilot tells how one fatal night a bridal party set 
out to cross from shore to shore, and were drowned 
in a deep sullen pool into which they floundered. 
Once, too, a stagecoach sank out of eight for ever 
in the greedy quicksands, taking down with it 
all the doomed passengers and struggling horses. 
If venturous folk will look, they may see in 
the wreathing storm-mists dread figures—so it 
is said—wandering up and down, and rushing 
madly to or fro—the ghosts of those who have 
lost their lives on the sands—and above the 
howling of the gale and in the moaning of the 
sea may hear the cries of drowned men ; though 
unbelieving scoffers aver that they are nothing 
but the shrill screams of seabirds. 

But whilst the ‘watch below’ have been spin¬ 
ning yarns, the fair ‘helmsman’ has been skil¬ 
fully keeping away over to the northern shore, 
and now dose on the stai-lioard hand is Humphrey 
Head, from whose crest one of the loveliest views 
of mountain and of sea can be seen. 

‘Luff! lady, luff!’ 

The cutter comes up sinavtly into the wind, 
the sails flap, her way stops; the dingey which 
has been towing madly astern is hauled along¬ 
side, and into it the crew are piped. But some¬ 
how the Pride falls off, fills, and forges ahead, 
and the bo’sun has to let go his hohl of the 
cutter’s quarter to prevent her dragging the little 
boat under; and away she stand-^, leaving one 
fair ‘ hand ’ and himself arlrifk 

‘What fun to leave them.’ 

But milder counsels prevail ; the cruiser ib 
gybed, and bears down upon the cabtaways, who 
little think, as they scull three pretty passengers 
ashore, how near they have been to pulling all 
the way home up the bay. Jlunning the boat 
on to a shelving slab of limestone and hauling 
her out of the tide, the crew scramble up througli 
the thick hazel woods and under etnnteJ oak- 
trees, where the rabbits scamper and dive into 
the honeycombed turf, on to the long rolling 
ridge. 

KIsing up in a smooth rounded slope on its 
eastern side, Humphrey Head shows a bold pre¬ 
cipitous front to the westward, buttressed by 
great tumbled rocks, against which the waves 
are hveaking ninety feet below with a miifllcd 
roar like distant thunder. In the face of the 
cliff is a great jagged archway, lea<ling to the 
Fairies’ Cavern, a somewhat dolorous rendezvous 
for light-hearted joyous sprites; and beneath 
it on the shore, a so-called Holy Well, to which 
of -old the Cumberland miners used to resort 
wd high carnival as they .drank its waters 
to cure, the ill effects of lead-poisoning. Bat 
it is tho grand prospect from the summit of 


the Head which repays the climb. I’o the right 
lies Morecambe Bay, circled by wooded shores and 
rounded knolls. To the left is the estuary of the 
Leven, alternately a waste of melancholy sands 
and a great reach of heaving water, as the tide 
is out or in. To the north, and immediately 
beneath, stretches a narrow plain, shut in at the 
northern end by the great beech-trees of Holker, 
his Grace of Devonshire’s favourite seat, and 
having in the foreground the ancient tower of 
Wraysholme, where once the knightly Herringtons 
dwelt Then away beyond, far as the eye can reach, 
are the glorious mountains of the Lake-country. 
On the right flank is Coniston Old Man, looking 
bare and bold, with Wctherlam beside him; then 
the ragged ciest of Scafell, with a suspicion of 
Great Gable just beyond. Nearer the middle of 
that wall of crags, the Langdalc Pikes tower up 
against a band of ruby cloud ; and then dauntle-s 
peaks and rugged ridges die down to the great 
hollow of Dunmail Bai'!?, which bends low, to 
Jet the coach-road to Keswick pass over its neck, 
and then rises up to greet the ‘ dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn,’ and make obeisance to the 
calm and dignified Fairfield. There they stiin«l, 
those grand old giants, calmly gazing out across 
tiie world below them, utf-erly heedless of tlie 
clatter and racket, the hurry and bustle of that 
puny creature man; silently bidding him look 
up from the dull level of routine and cu-.tom, and 
climb steep paths to heights of loftier and nobler 
manhood. 

But the sun has long f-inre sunk into the 
western sea, and the uplifted heads of those evor- 
histing hills ai*o growing gray and grayer in the 
rich altcrglow, which is fast changing trora crim¬ 
son to ruddy orange, and failing into pale prim¬ 
rose ; and it is time to get down to the beach and 
aboard the cutter, wUicli is btanding oil and on 
waiting for lier boat. 

A few minutes more and the Vrlde is away on 
a homeward course, the water coming merrily 
over her bows in sheets, as, with another fa\ro 
hand doing her ‘ trick at the helm,’ she dri\ es 
gallantly at tlie white-capped surges, rushing up 
Uieir curving fronts, leaping their tumbling crests, 
and plunging down into the hollows with madden¬ 
ing glee, scattering the sparkling spray ; whilst the 
wind laughs in the taut shrouds and running 

'suddenly a vessel looms out of the gloom to 
windward, her black hull and dark sails giving 
her an uncanny look; and the absence of any 
sign of living being aboard, and the grim silent 
way she glides astern, I'ccall that weird tradition 
of the Flying Dutchman. Headers of Marryat’s 
Plwmtom ^lip are of course familiar with the story 
of Captain Vanderdecken, who impiously swore 
that he would round (^ape Horn in his brig if it 
took him until doomsday to do it, and is tlierefore 
condemned to sail for evermore with a fell crew of 
lost souls and to haunt the storm-lashed seas. 
But the crew of the Pride fear not their spectre- 
looking neighbour, for she is no supernatural 
brig or haunted lugger, but a staunch sloop with 
trawl-net down, drifting on the top of the ebb, 
which has begun to set. 

The wind is falling with the tide and hauling 
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•more intd the north $ so the sheet is paid out, and 
‘the cutter, lifting herself with an easy roll, glides 
on an even keel with the boom well over her quar¬ 
ter. The daylight has altogether died j the stars 
■are twinkling faintly in tiie steel-blue sky, and a 
young moon is hanmng her horns in the south¬ 
western heavens and bathing the crags of Yew- 
barrow and its fretted plume of waving fir-trees 
in soft splendour. The fitful breeze, laden with 
the scent of juniper bushes from the land, lingers 
round the hushed group on the moonlight deck, 
loth to waft them onward out of its reach; an<I 
shyly kisses damask cheeks and* toys with soft 
dusky hair, until it almost forgets to give bare 
steerfwe-way to the cutter, though the pilot 
cheerily ‘whistles for the wiml.’ When and 
where did this pppnlar superstition first take hold 
nf the nautiral mind? All the world over and 
for generations, sailors have believed that a breeze 
can be thus induced, tliough in many localities 
this musical cliarm is banned as likely to produce 
too much of a good thing. On the Yorkshire 
coast the fisher-t'olk do not like to hear any 
whistle aboard their boat'^, for llu-y say it brings 
both bad winds and bad luck ; though Filey 
men will do so wlien tlie ‘ wind is asleep,' to 
waken it Around St Ives it is held to bo 
unlucky to pi)>e up at night; and Irish fihliers 
are ciirelul to abstain from whistling if they 
happen to be in a dangerous spot, leal a gale 
should spring up and catch their bciats there. 
Kor is it only uneducated minds which are 
ailbeted by these belieU, tor there is a certuiu 
gallant commander of one of Her Majesty’s sliip-^, 
on whose breast liangs a long row of medals, who, 
ea'^y-going in many things will yet never allow 
his blue-|ackets to wlii-'tle about the decks, for 
it ‘ never brings any good.’ 

Nor are the lower orders of creation without 
their inlluence on the weather, so old salts be¬ 
lieve—curlews, porpoises, and dogs, to wit; and 
yet they all yield the palm in this respect to 
the domestic cat. AVhy she slioiild exert siicli a 
bakdul power it is liaid to imagine ; yet certain 
IS it that tlie crew of many a ]of»t ship have dis¬ 
tinctly traced their misfortunes to feline influence; 
and one only needs to recall one or two of the 
commoiKu* phrases current in the forecastle to see 
how intimately puss is associated with nautical 
creeds; such, for instance, as a ‘ cat’s-paw ’ of 
wind, ‘cat’a-nup’ (of sleep), ‘cut’s-lap’ (weak tea), 

‘ raining cats and dogs,’ ‘ cats can smell the wind.’ 
Some one has ingeniously suggested that Friday ia 
an unlucky day because of its being dedicated to 
the Norse goddess Frigga, whose favourite attend¬ 
ants were cats. 

But both hostile and friendly wind-spirits are 
alike out of call to-night, and the yacht seems as 
though she never would round Berner’s Point, 
ami the minutes slip away fast ere she gets it 
well abeam and opens the lights of Grange, shin¬ 
ing out Irom the dark hillbide in long quiver¬ 
ing paths of brightness upon the gurgling tide. 
At last the shadowy pier looms out eerily fiom 
the dim wave-washed beach, and the rride steals 
past it to her moorings just beyond. There is 
the plunge of an anchor, a rattle of the cable 
over the bows, a squeaking of blocks, a sf|uirling 
of'Tunning ropes', a flapping of canvas, the sound i 
of oara in the rowlocks, a gentle pbl^lling of j 
unseen waters, the grating of a boat’s keel on the 


sand, then a musical chorus ^of ‘good-night/ 
white figures vanishing into the silver haze, and 
our sunset cruise has become but a golden memoxy 
of tbe past. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

Ilv till\NT Allkk. AimroR of ‘In All Shadeh,' ■Rra 
CH/irfEIl xxxvn.—PROVING HI-S CASE. 

At the pension Hugh had engaged in haste a 
dull private sitting-room on the second fioor, with 
bedroom and dressing-room adjoining at the side; 
and here he laid Winifred down on the horse-hair 
sofa, wearied out with her long journey and her 
fit of delirium. The waiter brought her up 
refreshments on a tray, eouji and sweetbreads and 
country vine—the plain sound generous Ligurian 
claret—and she ate and drank with an apparent 
avidity which fairly took licr husband’s breath 
away. The food supplied her with a sudden 
access of hectic energy. * Wheel me over to tbe 
window,’ she cihsl in a stronger voice to Hugh. 
And Hugh wheeled the sofa over as he was bid 
to a point whore she coultl see across the town 
and the hills and the villas and the lemon- 
gardens. 

It was beautiful, beautiful, very beautiful. For 
the moment, the sight soothed Winifred. She 
was content now to die wlicro she lay. Her 
wounded heart asked nothing further from 
unkind fortune. She looked up at her husband 
with a stony gaze. ‘ Hugh,’ she said, in firm but 
grimly resolute tones, vith no trace of tcndcrnc3.H 
or soltcning in her voice, ‘bury me here. I like 
the place. Don’t try to take me home in a box 
to AVlfitestrand.’ 

Jf(*i' v(‘ry callousness, if callousness it were, cut 
him to the heart. That so young and frail and 
delicate a girl should talk ol her own death with 
such seeming insensibility wiis indeed terrible. 
The proud hard man was broken at last. Shame 
and remorse had touched hia soul. He burst into 
tears, and kneeling by her side, tried to take her 
hand with some pabsing show of affection in bis. 
Winifred withdrew it, coldly and silently, as bis 
own approached it. ‘Winnie,’he cried, bending 
over her face, ‘I don’t ask you to forgive nie. 
You can’t forgive me. You could never forgive 
me for tbe wrong I’ve done you. But I do uak 
j'ou, from my soul I do ask you, in this last 
extremity, to believe me and to listen to me. I 
did not )ie to you last niglit. It was all true, 
vhat I told you in the coupe. I’ve never 
intrigued against you in the way you believe. 
I’ve never deceived you for the purpose you 
suppose. I’ve treated you cruelly, heartlessly, 
wickedly—I acknowledge that; but oh, Winnie, 
I can’t bear you to die m you will, believing what 
you do helicve about me.—This is the hardest 
part of all my punishment. Don’t leave me so ! 
My wife, my wife, don’t kill me with this 
coldness! ’ 

Winifred looked over at him more stonily than 
ever. ‘Hugh,’ she said with a very slow and 
distinct utterance, ‘ every word you say to me 
this hateful strain only increases and deepens my 
loathing and contempt lor you?—You sec I’m 
(lying—you know I’m dying. You’ve tried to 
hound me and to drive me to my grave, that 
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you might marry Elsie.—You’ve tried to murder 
me by slow degrees, that you might marry Elsie. 
—Well, you’ve carried your point: you’ve suc¬ 
ceeded at last,—You’ve killed me now, or as 
co6d as killed me; and when I’m dead and gone, 
you can many Elsie.—I don’t mind that Marry 
her and be <lone with it—But if ever you dare to 
tell me again that lying story you concocted last 
night 80 glibly in the coupiT—Hugh Massinger, 
I’ll tell you in earnest what I’ll do: I’ll jump 
out of that window before your very face, and 
dash myself to pieces on the ground in front of 
you.’ 

She spoke with feverish and lurid energy. 
Hugh Massinger bout his head to his knees in 
abject wretchedness. 

‘Winifred, Winifred, my poor wronged and 
injured Winifred,’ he cried at last, in another wild 
outburst^ ‘I can do or say nothing, I know, to 
convince you. But one thing perhaps will make 

? '0U hesitate to disbelieve me. Look here, Wini- 
red 5 watch me closely 1 ’ 

A happy inspiration had come to his aid. He 
brought over the little round table from the 
corner of the room and planted it full in front of 
the sofa where Winifred was lying. Then he set 
a chair close by the side, and selecting a pen from 
liis writing-ca.se, began to produce on a sheet of 
note-paper, under Winifred’s very eyes, some lines 
of manuscript—in Elsie’s handwriting. Slowly 
and carefully he framed each letter in poor deail 
Elsie’s bold and lai^ge-limbed angular character. 
He didn’t need now any copy to go by; long prac¬ 
tice hud taught him to absolute perfection each 
twist and curl and flourish of her pen—the very 
tails of her r/’s, the black dowustroke of her /’s, 
the peculiar unsteadiness of her a’s and her w'a. 
Winifred, sitting by in haughty disdain, pretended 
not even to notice his strange proceeding. But as 
the tell-tale letter grew on ajiace beneath his prac¬ 
tised pen—Elsie all over, past human conceiving— 
she condescended at last, by an occasional hasty 
glimpse or side-glance, to manifest her interest 
in this singular pantomime. Hugh persevered to 
the end in solemn silence, and wiien he had 
finished the whole short letter, he hunde<l it to lier 
in a sort of subdued triumph. She took it with a 
gesture of supreme unconcern. ‘Did any man 
ever take suen pains before,’ she cried ironically, 
as she glanced at it with an assumption of pro¬ 
found indifference, ‘to make himself out to his 
wife a liar, a forger, and perhaps a murderer !’ 

Hugh bit his lip with mortification, and watched 
her closely. The table.s were turned. How 
strange that he should now be all eager anxiety 
for her to learn the tnith ho had tried so long 
and so successfully with all his might to conceal 
from her keenest and most prying scrutiny ! 

Winifred scanned the forged letter for a minute 
with apparent carelessness. He harl written over 
again Irom memory the single note of Elsie’s— 
or rather of his own in Elsie’s hand—that Wini¬ 
fred had never happened at all to show him— 
the second note of the series, the one he de¬ 
spatched on the day of her father’s death. It had 
reached her at Tnvertanor Castle, redirected from 
'Whitestraud, two mornings later. Winifred had 
read few as soon as they arrived, and 
th^n bi^t the page in haste, in the heat and 
flurry that teoniu time. But now, os tlic letter 
Uy before her in fac-siinile once more, the very 


words and phrases came back to ber^memory, 
as they had come back to Hugh’s, with all the 
abnormal ^nvidness and distinctness of such morbid 
moments. Ill as she was—nay, rather dying— 
he had fairly aroused her feminine curiosity. 
‘How did you ever come to know what Elsie 
wrote me that day 1’ she asked coldly. 

‘Because I wrote it myself,’ Hugh answered 
with an eager forward movement. 

Winifred looked hard at him, half doubtful 
still. Could any man ,be quite so false and heart¬ 
less ? Admirably as he acted, could he act like 
this! What tragedian bad ever such command of 
his countenance? Might not that strange story of 
his, so pat and straight, so consonant with the 
facts, so neatly adapted in every detail to the 
known circumstances, perhaps after all be actually 
true 1 Could Elsie be really and truly dead ? 
Could ring and letters and circumstantial evidence 
have fallen out, not as she conceived, but as Hugh 
pretended ? 

‘ I can’t make my mind up,’ she muttered slowly. 
‘It’s hard to believe that Elsie’s dead. But for 
Elsie’s sake, I hope so ! 1 hope so !—That you have 
deceived me, I know and am sure. That Elsie’s 
deceived me, I should be sorry to think, though 
J’ve often thought it Your story, incredible as 
it may be, brings home all the baseness and 
cruelty to youreelf. It exculpates Elsie. And I 
wish 1 could believe that Elsie was innocent 1 
could endure your wickedness if only I knew 
Elsie didn’t share it! ’ 

Hugh leaped from his chair with his hands 
clasped. ‘Believe what you will about ws,’ he 
cried. ‘I (leserve it all. 1 deserve everything. 
But not of he )’—^not of her, I beg of you. Believe 
no ill of poor dead Elsie ! ’ 

Winifred smiled a coldly satirical smile. ‘So 
much devotion does you honour indeed,’ she said 
in a scathing voice. ‘ Your consideration for dead 
Elsie’s reputation is truly touching.—1 only see 
one flaw in the case. If Elsie’s dead, how did Mr 
Jlelf come to tell me, I should like to know, she 
was living at San Remo?’ 

‘Uelfl’ Hugh cried, taken aback onco more. 
‘Itclf! Always! That serpent! That wrigg¬ 
ling, insinuating, back-stairs intriguer ! 1 hate 
the wretch. If I had him here now, I’d wring 
his neck for him with the greatest pleasure.— 
lie’s at the bottom of everytliing that turns up 
against me. He told you a lie, that’s the plain 
explanation, and he told it to baffle me. He hates 
mo, the cur, and he wanted to make my game 
harder. He knew it would sow distrust between 
you and me if he told you that lie ; and he had no 
pity, like an unmanly .sneak that he is, even on a 
poor weak helpless woman.’ 

‘I si'o,’Winifred murmured with exasperating 
calmness. ‘He told me the truth. It’s bis habit 
to tell it. And the truth happens to be very dis¬ 
concerting to you, by making what you *re frank 
enough to describe as your game a little harder. 
The word’s sufficient. You can never do any¬ 
thing but play a game. That’s very clear. I 
understand now. I prefer Mr Self’s assurance to 
yours, thank you! ’ 

* Winifred,’ Hugh cried, in an agony of despair, 

‘ let me tell you the whole story again, bit by bit 
act by act, scene by scene’—'Winifred smiled 
derisively at the theatoical phrase—‘ and you may 
question me out on every part of it Cross- 
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examine me, please, like .a hostile lawyer, to the out the words with a last wild effort: ‘ That’s 
minutest detail—0 Winnie, I want you to know she!—that’s Elsie!’ 
the tinith now. I wish you’d believe me. J ean’t 

endure to think that you should die mistaking , •_ 

“ CUArTlJR XXXVIII.—GHOST OR WOMAN? * 

His imploring look ami liis evident earnestness Winifred spoke with such concentrated force of 
shook Winifred’s wavering mind again. Even the inner conviction that, absurd and incredible os 
worst of men has his .truthful niomciils. Her he knew it to be—for had he not seen Elsie’s own 
resolution faltered. She began, ns lie suggested, grave that day at Orfordness ?—Hugh rushed over 
cross-questioning him at full He gave his replies to the window in a fever of sudden suspense and 
plainly and straightforwardly. The fever of con- anxiety, and gazed across the street to the exact 
lessiou had seized hold of liiin once more. The spot where Winifred’s ghost-like finger pointed 
pent-up secret had burst its bounds. lie revealed eagerly to some person or thing on tlie pavement 
his inmost soul to Winifred—he even admitted, opposite. He w^as almost too late, however, to 
with shame and agony, his abiding love and prove her wrong. As he ne.jred the window, ha 
remorse for Elsie. ^ caught hut a glimpse of a graceful figure in light : 

Overcome by her feelings, Winifred leaned back half-mourning—like Elsie’s, to bo sure, in general | 
on the sofa and cried. Tliank heaven, thank outline, though distinctly a trifle older and fuller j 
heaven, she could cry now. He was glad of that. —disappearing in baste round the corner by the ' 
She could cry, after all That po(H' little cramped pharmacy. 

and cabined nature, turned in upon itself so long The figure gave him none the less a shock of 
for lack of an outlet, found vent at last, llngli surprise. It was ceitainly a very strange and 
cried hims(df, and held her hand. In her momen- awkward coincidence. Ho" glanced at Winifred, 
tary impulse of womanly softening, she allowed She stood triumphant there—triumphant but 
him to hold it. Her wan small face plea<lc‘d heart-broken—exulting over his defeat with one 
piteously with his heart. ‘Harci 1, WinnieT he dying ‘I told you so,’ and chuckling out in- 
usked with a faint tremor, and leaning forward, articulately in her Uiiii small voice, with 
he kis'-cd her forcdicad. Slie did not withdraw it. womanish iiersistence : ‘That’s she!—that’s 
lie thrille<l at Iho concession. Tli(*n he thought Elsie !’ 

with a pang liow cruelly he*, had worn her young ‘ It’s very like her I’ he nmaned in his agony, 
life out She never rep] oached lam; her feelings ‘Very like her I’ Winifred cried wdtU a fresh 
went far too deep lor reproadi. Ihit die cned burfst of unnatural strength. ‘ Very like her!—0 
—silently. IHigb* I despise you ! I tell you I saw her face 

At length she spoke. ‘When I’m gone,’ she to lace ! It’s Elsie—it’s Elsie!’ 
said in a fainter voice now, ‘you inu-st put up a Ills brain reeled and whirled with the unex¬ 
stone by Elsie’s grave. I’m gbwl Elsie at least pectec^shock ; the universe turned round on him 
was true to me !’ as on a pivot ‘Winifred,’ he cried, ‘you’re 

Hugh’s heart gave a bound. Then she wavered right! you’re right! There can’t be anybody 
at last I She accepted his account I She knew else on earth so like her! I don’t know how 
that EUie was dead and buried ! He had carried she’s ciuue back to lile I She’s dead and buried 
his point >She believed luni !—she believed at Orfordness! It’s a miracle ! a miracle ! But 
him ^ that’s she that we saw ! I can’t deny it That’s 

Winifred rose, and slaggered feebly to her feet, she !—that’s Elsie !’ 


‘ I shall go to bed now,’ she said in husky accents. , 
‘ You may send for a doctor. I shan’t last long. 


His hat lay thrown ilown on the table by his 
side. He snatched it up in his eager haste to 


But on the whole, X feel better so. 1 wanted follow and track down this mysterious resem- 
Elsie to be alive indeed, because 1 hunger and blarice. He couldn’t let Elsie’s double, her bodily 
thirst for sympathy, and Elsie would give it me. simulacruin, wjilk down the street unnoticed and 
But I’m glad at least Elsie didn’t deceive luel’ unquestioned. A profound horror possessed his 
She paused for a moment and wiped her eyes ; soul. A doubter by natun*, he seemed to feel the 
thep she steadied herself by tlie bar of the solid earth failing beneath his feet He had never 
window—the air blew in so warm and fresh, before in all Jn's life drawn so perilously close to 
She looked out at the p.dm« .and the blue, blue the very veroe and margin of the unseen universe, 
eca. It seemed to calm lier, the boautiful south. It was Elsie herself, or else—the grave had 
She gazed long and W'earily at tlu* glassy water, yiehled up its shadowy occupant. 

But her dream didn’t lust undisturbed for many He rushed to the door, on. fii-e with his sense of 
minutes. Oi a sudden, a shatle came over her mystery and astonishment. A loud laugh by his 
face. Something below seemed to sting and appal side held him buck as he went He turned round, 
her. She started back, tottering, from the open It was Winifred, laughing, choking, exultant^ 
window*. ‘Hugh, Hugh!’ she cried, ghabtly pale hysterical She had flung hersdf down on the 
and quivering, ‘you said she was dead I—you t^aM sofa now*, and was catching her breath in spas- 
she was dead ! You lie to me still. 0 heaven, modic hui'sts w'ith iinnatural merriment. Tliat 


how terrible!’ 


I w’as the .aw-ful kind of laughter that bodes no 


‘So she is,’ Hugh groaned out, half catching good to those who laugh it—hollow, liori-ibie, 
her in his arms for fear she should fall ‘Dead * mocking, delusive. Hugh saw at a glance she 
and buried, on my honour, at Orfordness, Wini- ' was dangerously ill. Her mirth was the mirth of 
fred!’ , j mania, and worse. With a bunwng soul and* a 

^Hugh, Hugh! can you never tell me the chafing heart, he turned back, as in duty bound, 
truth?’ And She stretched out one thin white | to her side again. He must leave Elsie’s Vraith 
bony forefinger towards the street beyond. One J to walk by itself, unexplained and uninvestigaled» 
second she gasped a terrible gasp; then she flung 1 its ghostly way down tlie streets of Sau 
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He had more than enough to do ||b home. Wini- 
fled was dying!—dying of laughter. 

And yet her laugh seemed almost hilarious, 
spite of all, it had a ghastly ring of victory and 
boisterous ^oy in it. *0 Hugh,’ she cried, with 
little cholcing chuckles, in the brief intervals of 
her spasmodic peals, ‘you’re too absurd 1 You’ll 
kill me! you’ll kill me!—I can’t help laughing ; 
it's 80 ridiculous.—You tell me one minute, with 
solemn oaths and ingenious lies, you’ve seen her 
grave—you know she’s dead and buried : you 
pull long faces till you almost force me to 
.believe you—you positively cry and moan and 
g^roan over her—and then the next second, when 
passes the window before my very eyes, alive 
and well, and in her right mind, you seize your 
hat, you want to rush out and find her and 
embrace her—^here, this moment, right under 
my face—and leave me alone to die by myself, 
without one soul on earth to wait upon me 
or help me I Oh, you niake me laugh ! 
You’ve broken my heart; but you’ll be the 
death of me.—Puck and Bon Juan rolled into 
one !—“ Elsie’s dead !—Why, there’s dear EUie ! ” 
—It’s too incongruous ; it’s too ridiculous.’ And 
exploded once more in a hideous semblance 
of laughter. 

Hugh gazed at her blankly, sobered with alarm. 
Was she going mad ? or was he mad himself ? 
—that he should see visions, and meet dead 
Elsie 1 Could it really be Elsie 1 He had heard 
strange stories of appearances and second-sight, 
such as mystics junong us love to dwell upon; au<l 
in all of them tlie appearances were closely con¬ 
nected with death-bed scenes. Could any truth 
lurk, after all, in those discredited talcs of wuaiths 
and visions? Could Elsie’s ghost have come from 
the grave to prepare him betimes for Winifred’s 
funeral? Or did Winifred’s djiug luiud, by some 
strange alchemy, project, as it were, an image of 
Elsie, who filled her soul, on to his own eye and 
brain, as he sat there beside her ? 

He brushed away thc'C mofa] hy'<!‘’al cobwebs 
with a dash of his hand, f'o.d that lu* wns to be 
led away thus by a mei-e accidental coincidence 
or rescmolancc! He was tired with slecp^ijssuess; 
emotion had unmanned liiin. 

Winifred’s laugh dis^-olvcd it'»clf into tears, i 
She broke down now, hysterically, utterly. She ' 
sobbed and moaned in agony on the sofa. Deep ! 
sighs and loud laughter alternated horribly in her 
storm of emotion. The worst had come. She was 
dangerously ill. Hugh feared in his heart she 
was on the point of dying, 

* Qo! ’ she burst out, in one spasmodic effort, i 
thrusting him away from her side with the palm 
of her open liand. * I don’t want you here. Go ! 
—go—to Elsie! I can die now, 1 ’ve found you 
all out. You’re both of you alike; you’ve both 
of you deceived me,* 

Hugh rang the bell wildly for the Swiss waiter. 

* Send the chambermaid ! * he cried in his broken 
Italian. ‘The patroness! A lady! The signora 
is ill No time to be lost. 1 must run at once 
4 &d find the English doctor.’ 

When Winifred looked around her again, she 
found two or three strange faces crowded beside 
the'bed’on which they had laid her, and a fresh 
young Italian girl, the landlady’s daughter, hold¬ 
ing her head and bathing her blows with that i 
amvecs^ epeclfic, orange-llower water. The faint 


perfume revived her a- little. The landlady's- 
^ughter was a comely girl, with sympathetic 
eyes, and she smiled the winsome Itmian smile 
as the poor pale child opened her lids and looked 
vaguely up at her.’ ‘Don’t cry, signorina,’ she 
said soothingly. Then her glance fell, woman¬ 
like, upon the plain gold ring on Winifred’s thin 
and wasted fourth finger, and she corrected herself 
half unconsciously: ‘Don’t cry, signora. Your 
husband will soon be back by your side: he’s 
gone to fetch the English doctor.’ 

*I don’t want him,’ Winifred criwl, with intense 
yearning, in her boarding-school French, for she 
knew hai’cly enough Italian to understand lier 
new little friend. ‘ I don’t want my husband ; I 
want Elsie. Keep him away from me—keep him 
aw'ay, 1 pray.—Hold my hand yourself, ana send 
away my husband I Je ne I’aime pas, cet homme- 
hl! ’ And she hurst once more into a discordant 
peal of hysterical laughter. 

‘The poor signora!’ the girl murmured, wdtli 
wide open eyes, to the othere aioiind. ‘Her 
liusband is cruel. All, wicked wretch! Hear 
what she says! She says she doesn’t want any 
more to see him. She wants her sister! ’ 

As she spoke, a white face appeared suddenly 
at the door—a bearded man’s lace, silent and 
sympathetic. ^Var^cn Rolf had heard the commo¬ 
tion down-stab's, from his room above, and hud 
seen Massinger rush in hot haste for the doctor. 
He had come down now wdtli eager inf^uiry for 
poor w'astcd Winifred, whose face and figure had 
impressed him much as he saw her borne out by 
thc5 poiters at the railway station. 

‘Is the signora very ill?’ he advod in a low 
voice of the nearest woman, ‘She speaks no 
Italian, I fear. Can I be ot any use to her ? ’ 

‘Ecco! ’tis Signor Relf, the English artist!’ the 
woman cried, in surprise ; for all San Remo know 
Warren well as an old inhabitant.—‘Come in, 
signor,’ she continued, with Italian frankness—for 
bedrooms in Italy are less sacred than in England. 

‘ You know the signora ? She ia ill—very ill: 
she is faint—she is <lying.’ 

At the name, Winifred turned her eyes lan¬ 
guidly to the door, and i‘nisc<l herself, still dressed' 
in lier travelling dress, on her elbows on the bed. 
She yearned for sympathy. If only she could 
fling herself on Elsie’s shoulder! Elsie, who had 
wronged her, would at least pity her. ‘ Mr Rolf,’ 
she cried, too weak to be surprised, but glad 
to welcome a fellow-countryman and acquaintance 
among so many strangers—:m<l with Hugh him¬ 
self worse than a stranger—‘I’m going to die. 
But I want to speak to you. You know the 
truth. Tell mo about Elsie. Why did Elsie 
Challoner deceive me?’ 

‘Deceive youl’ Warren answered, drawing 
nearer in his horror. ‘She didn’t deceive you. 
She couldn’t deceive you. She only wished to 
Sparc your heart from sufFering all her own heart 
had suffered. Elsie could never deceive any¬ 
one!’ 

‘But why did she write to say she was in 
Australia, when she wm reiUly living here in 
San Remo?’ Winifred asked piteously. ‘And why 
did she keep up a correspondenee with my bps- 
hand?’ 

‘Write she was in Australia! She never 
wrote,’ Warren crieil in Ihaste, seizing the poor 
dying giiTs thin hand in hia.—‘Mrs Massinger, 
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this is no time to conceal anything. I dare not 
speak to you against your husband, but still — 

* I hate him I * Winifred gtwped out, with con- 
eentrated loathing. ^He has done nothing since 
I knew him but lie to me and deceive me. 
Don’t mind speaking ill of him; I don’t object to 
that. What kills me is that Elsie has helped 
him ! Elsie has helped him! * 

‘Elsie has not,’ Warren answered, lifting up her 
white* little hand to his lips and kissing it respect¬ 
fully. ‘ Elsie and I are very close friends. Elsie 
has always loved you dearly. If she’s hidden 
anything from you, sHe hid it for your own sake 
alone.—It was Hugh Massinger who forged tliose 
lettcra—1 can’t let you die thinking ill of Elsie. 
Elsie has never, never written to him.—I know 
it all.—I’ll tell yon the truth. Your husband 
thought she was drowned at Whitestrand ! ’ 

‘Then Hugh doesn’t know she’s living here?’ 
Winifred cried eagerly. 

Warren Relf hiu’dly know how to answer her 
in this unexpected crisis. It wa.s a terrible 
moment He couldn’t expose Elsie to the chance 
of meeting Hugh face to face. The shock and 
strain, he knew, would be hard for her to bear. 
Hut, on the other hand, he couldn’t let that poor 
broken-h(!arted littlo woman die with this fearful 
loa<l of misery unlightened on her bosom. The 
truth was best The truth is always safest 
‘Hugh doesn’t know she’s living here,’ ho 
answer(*d slowly. ‘Hut if I could only be sure 
that Hugh and she w’ould not meet, I’d bring 
her round, before she leav<*8 San Ilenio, this very 
day, and let you hear from her own lips, beyond 
di.spute, her true story.’ 

Winifred clenched her thin hands hard and 
tight ‘He shall never enter this room again,’ 
she whispered hoarsely, ‘till he enteya it to see 
me laid out for burial’ 


COURTS- MARTIAL. 

The public mind wa.s some months ago seriously 
dis(juicted by a court-martial held at Hroinpton 
Barracks, Chatham, on Major Templer, of the 
King’s Own Royal Rifles. That officer was 
charged uith the serious offence of betraying 
certain State secrets with regard to ballooning 
and balloon-making, and with telling lies to his 
superior officers. The Major was not only fully 
and honourably acquitted, but has returned to 
Ills duty; he has also received the approval of 
all sections of the press, and the practical sym¬ 
pathy of the Government, who have paid all the 
expenses—about six hundred pounds—which he 
necessarily incurred in his defence. The Secretary 
of State tor War has not only personally apolo¬ 
gised to the gallant officer, but also from his place 
iu the House of Commons. So large a section of the 
public have taken a deep interest in the above 
case, that probably many readers will be glad to 
learn something of the constitution and powers 
of courts-martial. 

Eor the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be 
mentioned that neither officers nor soldiers lose 
their rights as civilians by being in the army ; 
but* they we bound also by the sterner codes of 
the Mutiny Act, Articles of Wai*, and Army 
Judicature Act. The decisions or findings ou all 
the cases to whi^ we presently refer having been 


officially promulgated, none are 'of a debatable 
nature. 

Courts-martial have probably derived their 
name and much of their jurisdiction from the 
Marshal’s Court or court-martial df our ancients* 
organisation. Their modem form—ensuring the 
benefits of trial by jury—was established in the 
reign of Charles 1. A strong resemblance to the 
‘Articles and Military Laws* of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus and the military jurisprudence of Germany 
and the Low.Countries, is apparent in our courts- 
martial system of the present day. The ordinary 
jurisdiction of courts-martial extends to taking 
cognisance of offences committed either at home 
or abroad, by land or sea, by those who are sub¬ 
ject to the Army or Mutiny Act. The courts not 
only have the powers of a court of general assize, 
but aie essentially courts of equity and honour; 
and no appeal lies from the sentence of a court- 
martial cither to the Court of Queen’s Bench or to 
any other court in the British dominions. This 
apparently remarkable anomaly is accounted for 
by the fact that tlic Judge Advocate-General per¬ 
sonally submits to the sovereign, for approval, the 
])rocee(lmg8 of general courts-martial, and there¬ 
fore it would be unconstitutional for a court of 
law to revise or review the personal approval of 
the queen or king. 

Courts-martial arc of live denominations: (1) 
(bmeral, (2) Detachment General, (3^ District (or 
GarrisonX (4) Detachment (or Regimental), and 
(5) Drum Head; and the number of commis¬ 
sioned officers required to form them varies from 
three to eleven, according to their denomination, 
aud according to the part of the world in which 
they may be assembled. Their internal working 
is remarkable, and instructive, when compared 
with that of ordinary courts of law, and may be 
illustrated by reference to cfu<es which have taken 
place since 1862, when much regimental dirty 
linen was washed before the public. In that year, 
the non-military world had its newspapers tilled 
with a scandal to whicli a distinguished regimen^ 
then in Dublin, treated the public. A Captaiu 
of that regiment was tried upon the following 
chai'ges: ‘ For not having submitted the matter 

of Colonel -’s insult to be dealt with by 

superior authority, in compliance with the 17th 
Article of War; for not having taken proper 
lawful steps to vindicate his character; and also 
for having, in his final letter, stated that he had 
submitted his application to ix'lire from tl*e army 
“entirely through intimidation,” knowing the 
statement to be false.’ 

The court-martial was held in barracks in 
Dublin, in a room once a schoolroom, which still 
retained its wall omamcuU of maps and diagrams. 
Near the entrance door was a general miscel¬ 
laneous collection of liish jaunting-cars and seedy 
cabs, plenty of idlers, a few officers, and many 
orderlies and other soldiers on duty. Inside the 
room, the officers comprising the court, arrayed 
in scarlet (or blue), edged with pold, not ermine, 
sat at a long table covered with green baize. 
When a witness was called, there being no witness- 
box, he usually took up his own position. The 
Captain—whose trial, by the way, took twenty- 
nine days—had comfortably enSftonced himself 
in a comer behind a neat table, and added, mate¬ 
rially to his own comfort, and, as events proved, 
‘cuniounded the knavish tric^’ of his enemies 
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by * taking to himself' two or three gentlemen in 
iilut black dres^ who sat near him. These were 
his solicitors and counsel; but, according to mili¬ 
tary rule of 1802, the judges in scarlet hod to be 
“colour-blind’ regarding these personages, who 
were ASbumed to convey their professional assist¬ 
ance in a surreptitious and mysterious manner. 
After the court had been sworn ‘to duly admin¬ 
ister justice according to the rules and articles for 
the better government of Her Majesty’s forces, 
and according to an Act then in itorce for the 
punishment of Mutiny and Desertion and other 
crimes therein specified, without partiality, favour, 
or affection,' &c., the witnesses were duly called, 
and then the court became a ‘spectacle,’ in its 
happy mimicry of a genuine trial, by the strange¬ 
ness of the procedure, the length and sluggishness 
of this cauK ce'Ubre. The court-mai tial system 
with its measured pace and grave tediousness, 
however, put to shame the indecent haste in , 
which, inside the genuine temples of law, coses are 
sometimes unduly rushed or scampered through, I 
regardless of their merits; but the scarlet judge 
and juiT who sat at the table in bappy equality, 
no douut felt themselves to be trustees of the 
court-martial system, and having apparently no 
fixed idea as to wliat evidence was to be ex¬ 
cluded or admitted, administered justice with all 
proper sa'upulousncss and deliberation. Wlien the 
prisoner, the Captain, wished to put a question, 
either he or one of his legal advisers wrote it on a 
slip of paper, handed it to an orderly, who took it 
to the President (or supremo judge of the court), 
who fimt read it to him'^elf. If he thought there 
was anything wrong in the question, he probably 
had a friendly colIo(iuy with the prisoner ami 
suggested an alteration ; but if the Captrrin was 
obstinate, the ‘docket’ went on to the Judge 
Advocate-Gcneml, and after antagonistic trimming 
or shaping, the question was either put, or the 
court cleared that the judges might sit with closed 
doors to deliberate on it. In the latter evenly the 
professional amateur brethren who had crowded in 
from the four courts of Dublin, the prisoner and 
his advisers, newspaper reporteis, and all the tag- 
rag and bobtail, were liostily hunted out^ and tlic 
door of the court shut while the members held 
counsel. In about a quarter of on hour the door 
was opened, and in scampered, witli much rushing 
and stomping, the excluded heterogeneous human 
mass. Order and silence having been restored, 
the military chief-justice reads in a sonoious im¬ 
pressive voice the decision of the. court on the 
question. The decision was that it might be put, 
and it ran as follows: 

Question. Did Colonel Touchemsup slate to 
you, in the presence of Cornet Snaffle, that the 

i iriNoner rode improperly, and needed a back- 
toard ? 

Heavy Diagoon Captain, witness, deliberately 
replied ; ‘ I do not remember positively.’ 

After the answer had been written down, the 
(acting) Judge Advocate-General I'ead it out in 
measured terms. Tlie slip of paper on which 
the question had been written was now impaled 
'on a ‘bill-file,’ and the transaction ended, only to 
be recommenced in similar fashion. 

Question hy ih% Prisoner. Do you consider the 
Colonel persecuted me I 

After this question had travelled safely through 
the stages we liavo 'enumerated, tlie Heavy 


Dragoon Captain replied: * I respectfully object 
to answer.’ 

A member of the court who liras making a 
surreptitious and caricature sketch, stopped short 
with astonishment, and the court, through its 
President, gently pressed Heavy Dragoon Captain 
to reply. The Heavy Dragoon Captain posi¬ 
tively refused, and as before, the court was, to 
the disgust of its occupiers, again cleared. After 
an interval of twenty minuteR, the debate‘with 
closed doors is over, and the iiubhc are re¬ 
admitted. 

Result —The court decide that the Heavy 
Dragoon Captain must answer. 

The Deputy Judge Advocate-General ref^ds the 
question aloud. The Heavy Dragoon Cajitoin, 
after looking at the ceiling, the map on the wall, 
the priRonor, and the court, replies in measured 
voice : * I do not know,’ 

The pons onre more took up the burden, and do 
this punctilious method went on. This is no over¬ 
drawn sketch ; it had been the system of court- 
martial procedure for over a hundred years ; in¬ 
deed, it is only within the last four or five years 
that the system has been altered, and assimilated 
to the practice of ordinary law-couits. A witty 
writer of 1862 thus analyses the manner in which 
the diffei'cnt days of this court-martial wei-e occu¬ 
pied, an<l there is really no over-colouring : 

Days. 

Case for the prosecution.7 

Defence and evidoiice for the i)ri!»oner 

Inquiry whether or not Colonel - tiiinpered 

with a witness.. ... . . . H 

Witness to contradict tlio defence.. .. 5 

Witness to contradict the witnesses wlio contra¬ 
dicted the defence . .. 2 

"Witness to contradict the witnesses who contra¬ 
dicted thu witnesses who contiadicted the 
defence. . . . 2 

Witness to contradict tlie laKt-mentioned witness .1 

Concluding speech of Captain -, who had 

8]ioken twice before. , . 1 

Concluding speecli of the prosecutor..1 

Pragincutti oi da> s.1 


Of course, if the trial liad been before a judge, 
the greater part of the evidence and the cuiitra- 
dictiouH of. the witnesses, like the House that 
Jack built, would have been rejected as irrelevant 
to the question at issue ; in point of fact, tins 
regimental squabble really occupied as much tune 
as all the four trials of Palmer, Madeleine Smith, 
Smeethurst, and Rush. In these trials of intense 
intricacy and importance, where the parties were 
tried for their lives, the judges eatisiactorily got 
over all the cases within the period this one court- 
martial occupied. The end of the above long trial 
was that the Captain in question was acquitted of 
the first and third chaiges, found guilty of the 
feecoml, and sentenced to be turned out of the 
service. He bad, however, as previously ex¬ 
plained, artfully provided himself with those 
skilful weapons, a good solicitor and advocate; 
anil as a final result, the court-martial was not 
confirmed, on the ground of some legal irregu¬ 
larity, and the officer thus became an acquitted 
man. 

A few years after, the public- were treated* to 
two mure decidedly scandalous courte-mortial, and 
accusations enough were freely exchanged to 
render the small and select society to which the 










accused belonged tbe reverse of comfortable. One 
of tile officers involved, a Captain, was A.D.C. to 
the Commander>m-chie{ in India, and had the 
reputation of being a zealotis and good officer; 
but differences between him and his chief arose 
somehow, and the result was a court-martial whicli 
was a public scandal all over India and England, 
both from the time>it occupied and the nature of 
the evidence. The War Office authorities took up 
the case, and a correspondence took place between 
them and the Indian authorities, in whicli botli 
parties indulged in the pustime of pelting each 
other with adjectives. 

With regard to the other oflicer, a Colonel, the 
accusations Wei's so i'ramed, and the feeling in 
India so strong against him, that tbe venue was 
changed from India to England, so tlial the Colonel 
and nis accusers and a multitude oi witnesses were 
brought at the public expense from India to 
England, where the trial took place. At that 
court-martial, moi'e i-egard was ha<l as to condi¬ 
tions of space for the public and tlie reporters, and 
the newspapers had, as the Americans say, ‘a high 
good time ’ in reporting the case tor many days. 
Tlie public also were gratified by all sorts of 
imputations of conspiracy and malice, with so 
much hunting after regimental sfjuabbles, foreign 
lo the issue, that the original charge against the 
Colonel seemed to fade into insignificance. The 
court-martial lasted a good many weeks, aud the 
Colonel was acquitted. The buttle, however, was 
an expensive one, and tlie public had to pay about 
fifty thousand pountls f«jr the pastime. {Since tliat 
court-martial, nowever, tlie War Oflice have not 
indulged in a bimil.u: financial exploit of bringing 
accused, accuser, and all the witnesses from a 
distant land to England lor the purj^ose (»f holding 
the ti'ial. 

Ill 1876, when there liad been, as it were, a 
llip-vnn-AVinkle interval ol eight or ten years, 
the War Office woke up from its slumbers, and 
indulgetl the public with a court-martial on 
one of the officers of a marching regiment. 
Tliat gentleman was tiled at Eelfast on ehurges 
which it IS unnecessary to specify. It was 
considered to be a remarkable tact at the time, 
that many pe<jple w’ho gave evidence before 
the couii and flatly contradicted each other were 
supposed to bo models of lionour and veracity. 
Tins trial only lasted twelve days, but an enor¬ 
mous amount of mud was thrown, and tlie 
‘scarlet inquisition’ had no easy task in hunting 
down the right parties. The same system as to 
writing down questions on slips of paper was 
pursued j the defence was printed and read aloud 
in court, which was anything but a ‘ harbour ol 
repose,* from the number of objections made to 
the line adoptetl by the prosecution, aud also other 
points raised by the solicitor for the prisoner. 
Einally, the officer was acquitted of the whole of 
the first charge; but he was convicted of a por¬ 
tion of the second charge; and a few days alter, 
the Irish Times astonished the public by publish¬ 
ing the sentence of the court, and hinting at the 
votes of the members, apparently by a very narrow 
majority, adverse to the prisoner. 

As an oath is taken by all the members neither 
to ilivolge the sentence until the court-martial has 
been confirmed, nor ‘on auy account at any time 
whatsoever to disclose or discover’ the vote or 
opinion of any particular member of the court, 


this incident excited much comment*and incmiry; 
but the press as usual kept its own counsel and 
nothing was proved against any one. The officer 
had to leave the anny; but Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to order the price of his com¬ 
mission to be paid him. 

In the Tcmpler court-martial recently held at 
Chatham, the prosecutor and the prisoner were 
permitted to be represented in the ordinary way 
by counsels and solicitors. The Major took full 
advantage of his powers, and provided himself 
with an astute solicitor, and a ve^ clever cross- 
examining counsel, Mr Winch, Q.d. The latter 
gentleman considerably edified the court, the 
witnesses, and the public, by the fi’ee use of his 
sharp scalping-knife of cross-examination, which 
ho applied somewhat ruthlessly all round to the 
hostile witnesses, springing a iiiine from time to 
time on the Treasury Advocate who prosecuted. 
It is a 6tc‘}> in the right direction that the advo¬ 
cate of a prisoner may, like the French advocate 
who addresses a conseil de (juerre when a French 
priMiner is tried, addre.ss a court-martial 

In acconlance with rule, the court was closed 
after tlie defence had ended, and the President 
asked eacli officer to vote‘guilty or not guilty* 
according to his conscience and his oath, b^in- 
niiig with the junior member of the court As 
the Major was acquitted, he was at once released. 
Had he been found guilty, the proceedings of the 
couit-mai+ial, after being examined in the office 
of the Judge Advocate-General, would have been 
laid before the Queen for final approval or dis- 
apjiroval As a proof of the value of the ‘new 
system,’ we may meiitiou that this court-martial 
i»c,cupied only four days. Probably, had it come 
bifore a judge, he Mould have stopped the case 
in a few hours. 


MKS FARQUIIAXISON’S NIECE. 

J3y William GALiiRArin. 

IN FOUR CHAITERS. 

CH\r. I.—AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

When 1 first left home to act as companion to 
Mrs Farquharson at Sliuttleton Manor, 1 was only 
eighteen, ami very simple and inexperienced ; but, 
unlike many who long to try their wings outside 
tlie home circle, my first flight into the great 
world beyond tendc<l nothing to diminish the 
bright visions in wliich young liearts are prone 
to indulge, for, in Mrs Farquharson’s house, I 
was from the beginning treated more like a 
daughter than a hire<l companion.; and though I 
missed the home faces very much, yet I was 
scblom subject to those fits of loneliness and 
depression ivhich arc the general experience of 
those launched out on the busy world for the 
first time and separated from all family ties. 

Mrs Farquliarson was a widow, with no chil¬ 
dren ; two she hiul had, hut both died in infancy 
out in India, where her husband had held a 
post under government. She had been but two 
years in England when I first went t<f her, having 
come home after her husband’s death. Possessed' 
of ample means—for slie hat\a private fortune ot¬ 
her own, inherited from an aunt, besides what her 
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husband left-^he yet lived in a quiet style, 
keeping but four sei’vants and seeing little com¬ 
pany ; indeed, but for an occasions visit from 
the rector or his wife, and a chance one from the 
curate, we would have seen almost nobody save 
ourselves. The house was large, commodious, and 
old-fashioned, and had been known as the Manor 
for ages back. It had been for some time untcn- 
antea before Mrs Farquharson entered into posses¬ 
sion, the owner being unmarried and resident 
abroad. It was a Imger house than Mrs Far- 
qubarson at first contemplated renting; but the 
i*ent was very moderate, and she conceived a 
liking for it when first she saw it, which finally 
led to her leasing it for a period of five years. 
A good many of the rooms were unfurnished, 
because not required. 1 may add here that, 
beyond its antiquity, there was nothing romantic 
about the house—no thrilling, blood-curdling 
stories of restless ghosb« roaming the gloomy 
corridors aimlessly through the silent watches of 
the night, or of haunted chambers and dark deeds 
committed in days gone by, but, on the conli’ary, 
everything was very prosaic and matter of fact, 
as befitted the nineteenth century. The Manor 
stood about a quarter of a mile off the main road 
which led to the vill^'e of Shuttleton, and was 
approached by a long avenue of beeches. TIjc 
grounds around it were pretty extensive, though 
much loss 80 than in days long since past. 

My duties as companion were very light. Some¬ 
times I read to Mrs Farquharson wmle she sewed ; 
wrote letters to her dictation, or occupied myself 
with some fancy-work while we both sat and 
chatted. At other times we drove out occasion¬ 
ally, hiring from the village inn for this purpose 
—Mrs Farquharson keeping neither horse nor 
caiTiage—or strolled about the grounds together, 
she being still strong and active for her years. My 
lines had certainly fallen in pleasant peaces ; and 
although many of my age would have considered 
the life wo lea somewhat dull, yet 1 never found 
it so, as at home I had been used to a very quiet 
humdrum life and had small inclination for gaiety 
of any kind. I had always been of a quiet dis¬ 
position—too much so for my j'ears, my dear 
motlier often said. We had recently liad a new 
member added to our household at the Manor in 
the shape of an old bachelor brother of Mrs 
Farqubarson's—Mr Vaughan, a Professor of The¬ 
ology from one of the universities, wlio, through 
failing health, had felt himself obliged to resign 
his professorship, and, at his sistci's request, liad 
been prevailed on to give up his own baclielor 
establishment and come and live with her. His 
presence made little difference in our mode of 
living, however, as he buried himself in his books 
from morning till night, and spent most of his 
time in his own room, generally having his meaU 
sent up to him, so that sometimes for days together 
1 scarcely saw him. Ho was engaged writing a 
work on theology, which took up a great portion 
of his time. He never joined us in our walks or 
drives, and seldom left the house except when ho 
went up to town for a day to purchase some new 
book or vbit some old acquaintance. 

One brigl:^ sunny afternoon in June, about six 
;»onth8 my arrival at the Manor, I started 
for the y^lage, a book undei* my arm, borrowed 
from the vfilage libfary, which Mrs Farquharson 
md I l&od l^en tending together, and which I 


intended to return. Here in the darkened avenue 
the sun's stiong heat did not penetrate, and my 
white sunshade hung carelessly in my hand as 1 
walked along. When I came within view of the 
east gate, 1 caught sight of a figure approachhog, 
evidently making for the house. It was that of 
a woman, dressed entirely from head to foot in 
gray, and carrying a cloak of the same Quaker- 
like hue over her arm. In her hand she carried 
a small travelling bag. She was advancing adong 
the avenue at a swinging pace, and flouri^ing 
the bag backwards and forwards in her band, as 
though its weight were nothing. On first observ¬ 
ing me, she seemed somewhat taken aback ; her ; 
swinging pace dwindled down into a graceful | 
walk, and her hand with the bag dropped to her ■ 
side very demurely, and remained stationary. As I 
she came neaier, I saw that she was of fair com¬ 
plexion, had on a short veil, and wore her hair 
cut short behind an<l in a fnnge over her brow. 
She was remarkably tall, 1 thought, for a woman, 
but carried her figure gracefully. When she 
8topi>ed beside me, I felt like a pigmy beside a 
giantess. 

‘1 beg your pardon,’ said she, in a soft deep 
musical voice, ‘but am I right in thinking this 
avenue leads to the Manor—to Mrs Farqiihar- 
son’s?’ 

‘Yon are perfectly right,’ I answered. ‘This 
I leads you direct to the Hall entrance. You can¬ 
not go wrong.’ 

She thanked me, and walked on, not without 
an admiring glance at my soft white dress and 
light straw hat. For my life 1 could not help 
turning to look after her. J’erhaps .'iho suspected 
this, for she never turned her head or resumed 
her swinging walk, altliough 1’watched her till 
slie went out of sight round a turn of the aveime. 
‘Who can she be'/’I wondered. ‘Certainly, not 
a visitor to the servants; and yet Mrs Forquhai'sou 
was expecting no one, and this girl seems as 
though she had come to stay.’ 

When I got back to the house it was nearly 
six o’clock. The door was opened by Mrs (Hass 
the housekeeper, with whom 1 was a great favour¬ 
ite. I saw instantly by her face that she had 
something to tell me. She followed me up*stairs 
to my room. ‘Mrs Farquharson has a visitor 
this afternoon, miss,’ she began, ehutting the <loor 
behind her carefully, ‘a niece of hers—a Miss 
Selwyn. She has come to stay for a day or two. 
We are having tea at lialf-past six.’ 

‘Is she a tall young lady dressed in gray?’ I 
inquired, much interested. ‘For if so, I met her 
in the avenue, coming here.’ 

‘Yes, miss, that is her,’ replied Mrs Glass, ‘tall 
and fair.—1 don’t think Mm Farquliai’son ex¬ 
pected her, for she appeared luucli surprised when 
she arrived.’ 

*I suppose I bad better not go clown till Mre 
Farquharson sends for me, then,’ I said. ‘She 
will have a lot of things to say to her niece, pro¬ 
bably, that she may not wish a stranger to hear. 

I wonder she did not mention her coming to me, 
if she knew.’ 

‘ I don’t think she did, mi'<8; but I will have 
to go down and see after things. I don’t want 
Mrs Farqiiharson to catch mo*go»iping.’ 

After she loft mo, I stood gazing abstractedly 
out of the window into the garden beyond, my 
thoughts full of the unexpected visitor. I hoped i 
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if she were going to stay for any length of time, 
she would prove nice and agreeable; for, if not, 
I might be made very uncomfortable in my posi¬ 
tion of companion. Mrs Farquharson had a sister 
down in one of the southern counties, 1 knew, 
whose married name was Sclwyn; but of the 
existence of a Miss Selwyn I had never previously 
> heard. My impression, indeed, had been that 
- she had none ot a family j but evidently I was 
'mistaken. There had also been another sister 
' married, who hod died many yearn ago, leaving a 
< ,8on, who was in business somewhere in London. 

X had never seen Mrs Selwyn at the Manor. 

'' I waslied my face and hands, changed my dress 
t for one of black grenadine—a present from Mrs ' 
Farquharson—placed a few flowers in my hair 
and dreas, and then my toilet was complete. Mrs 
Far-quharson and I always dined together, as a 
matter of course; but to-night I hesitated about 
going down till sent for. I felt my position 
slightly altered by the arrival of Miss Selwyn. 
About half-post six, however, a message was 
brought me by one of the maids that Mw Fur- 
quhaison wished me to go down-staii's to join her ' 
and Miss Selwyn at tea. Somewdiat flutteretl, I 
descended the broad sLunvay leading to the hall.: 
I found Mrs Furquhar.son and her iiiccc in her 
favourite sitting-room, at the back of the loigc 
drawing-room, where we generally dined when 
alone. Our dinner-hour was three o’clock* and 
tea at six. We kept somewhat primitive hours. 

As I entered the room, Mi.->s Selwyn wjia sttiiid- 
ing admiring herself in a luj'ge mirror which 
stood over tlie mantel-piece. 81ie still wore her 
gray Jro&s, and looked even taller without her 
hat. yiie came forward with a smile. 

‘Boris, my hiend Miss Stuail.—Naomi, this is 
my niece, Boris .Selwyn. I daresay you have 
heiu’d me .‘«peak of her.' Mrs Ftm^uhurhon seemed 
to perform this introduction with an eflbrt. As 
a matter of fact, I had never previously heaid 
Mi.ss Selwyn mentioned ; but I let that pass. 

‘Mias fistuart and 1 have already met, aunt,’ 
Miss Selwyn said frankly, holding out her hand 
and dropping a light kiss on my cheek. As she 
did so, i happened to glance towards Mrs Far- 
quliarson, ana was astonished at the expression of 
something almost like fear which her countenance 
betrayed ; but it was but momentary j an instant 
later, 1 concluded I was mistaken. 

‘I hope wc shall bo great friends/ continued 
Miss Selwyn. *1 always know at hr.st whether 
1 shall like a person or not, and 1 think I 
shall like you.—And so your name is Naomi! 
It is very quaint and pretty, I think, and just 
suits you.' 

‘Not so pretty as your own,’ said I. ‘Mine is 
rather old-maidish and sedate ; while youi^'- 

‘ Puts you in mind of a giddy romp, as I am/ 
interrupted she in a gay tone.—‘Are you not sur- 
rised at seeing mo, Miss Stuart? The fact is, 

was returning home from a visit to some friends 
in Scotland, and passing by this place, thought I 
would look aunt and uncle up on the way.—Uncle 
has not yet put in an appearance, though.—You 
will have to excuse my dress, for all the rest 
of my luggage has been sent on, and I have 
only tlfis with me, knd one for the mornings; 
but I knew aunt lived very quietly, so I daresay 
it will not matter.' 

. ‘I am sai*e, Doris, both Naomi and 1 are very 


pleased to see you,' said Mrs Farquharson, rather 
more cordially, I thought; * only, perhaps you 
w’ill find it dull—As for the dress, if necessary 
that can easily be remedied; but probably you 
will not need, as you are sure to tire of our 
quiet life.—But here comes tea at last.* 

During the meal, which Professor Vanghau did 
not honour with his presence, Miss Selwyn talked 
incessantly, rattling on at such a rate and using 
so many slang terms that I was rather amazed, 
but nevertheless enjoyed her conveisation very 
much. Mrs Farquharson, too, appeared to unbend 
towanls her niece. At first, by her manner, I 
had judged the visitor to bo unwelcome, but 
attributed this to Mm FartjuUai’son's dislike to 
anything which disturbed our retired way, of 
living. I must say that Miss Sclwyn was blest 
with an extraordinarily good appetite, for I did 
think she never would have finished; while Mrs 
Funiuliarson and 1 merely dawdled over our 
meal to keep her in countenance. 

‘I was droadfiilly famishing, aunt/ she said 
at length, pushing back her cup. *1 should so 
like to have a stroll about the grounds’—rising 
and walking towards the long window which 
(.jpeued outwards into the garden.—‘If you do 
not care for coming, perliaps Miss Stuart will 
accompany me, or I can go alone.' 

A little to my surprise, for she never went out 
after sunset, Mrs Far(|uharson rose at once, wrap¬ 
ping round her a white shawl, which hung over 
tlie back of her chair.—Miss Selwyn had snatched 
up an antimacassar from the couch, and grace¬ 
fully flung it over her shoulders.—*I will go 
with you, Boris,' Mi-s Farquharson said; ‘Naomi 
will be tired after her walk/ 

I was about to discluim all feeling of weari¬ 
ness ; but without ivaitiiig, Mi&s Sclwyn swung 
open the window, and a minute later they ivore 
outside amongst the flowers. Seen fi'oiii the 
window, there was u strong re-seniblance between 
them ; both were tall, though Miss Selwyn had 
decidedly the a<lvantage, and their features were 
very similar. Miss Sclwyn’s were if anything 
too large for a woman ; and her closely cropped 
hair gave her a boyish apjiearancc, which well 
suited the hoydonish character she ulfected. She 
might be somewhere about three or four and 
twenty, judging by her looks. She interested me 
greatly; her frank cai'elesa manner was very 
winning; she was such a complete contiast to 
myself in every way, for I was small and dark, 
and had little to say to any one until I was 
well acquainted. The habit she had of inter¬ 
larding her conversation with slang terms gave 
a piquancy to it that seemed to render her 
smallest remarks brilliant and witty. She was 
undeniably handsome; while I had never con- 
sitlercd myself a beauty at the best of times, f 
longed to join them, and for the first time felt 
as if Mrs Farquharson might consider me an 
intruder, since she had not asked me to accom¬ 
pany them. 

Next morning X rose early as usual, for 1 liked 
a hall'hour amongst the flowers before breakfasts 
I was busy arranging a small bouquet from my 
own particular plot for the breakfast table, when 
I heard footsteps approaching, and looking up, 
beheld Miss Selwyn, arrayed in a crimson mom- * 
ing gown, with Mrs Farquh^on’a white shawl 
round her shoulders, and? on her head an old 
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garden bat'of my own, which she had picked up 
m the hall. 

‘Good-mornin"/ phe cried gaily, *I eaw you 
from the window, and thought it a pity to let 
you pine in solitude and alone. So here 1 
am.* 

* I wasn’t pining ; hut 1 am glad to see you all 
the same.—Isn’t it a lovely morning ? 1 hope you 
slept well. Miss Selwyii 

■ ^Thanks. I slept better than I expected.—By 
the way, where did you disappear to last night 1 
When aunt and I came in, you had gone ofl'.—I 
hope you will not let my being here make any 
difference to you, Miss Stuart. I should like to 



‘Certainly, if you wiali,’ I stammered, colouiing 
a little. ‘You are very kind.—I had some letters 
to write last night, and took the opportunity of 
doing so uhen Mrs Farquharson would not he 
likely to miss me.’ 

‘Oil, that is all right, then. I was afraid I had 
driven you away.—(Jncle came dowm-stairs after 
aunt and 1 caino in last night, and 1 had “quite 
a time” with him, ns the Americans say.—What 
a comical old hoy he is; he seems half asleep 
most of the time. I must try and rouse him uf>; 
SCO if I don’t! I told him he must come down to 
breakfast this morning, as 1 wouldn’t enjoy the 
meal without him ; and if he doesn’t turn up, I ’ll 
let him hear of it lie’ll have to give up his 
beloved books for one morning at least —Is this 
your own particular garden, Naomi ? Aunt tells 
me you take chief charge of the flowers.’ 

‘lea; this is my own little plot,’ I replied, 
twisting a long blade of grass round the stalks of 
my bouquet and then holding the llosvers up to 
her for inspection. ‘Bid you ever see anything 
so pwtly ? * 

‘I think I have,’ she answeied smiling, glancing 
at me meaningly as she 8])oke. ‘A great deal 

E rettier, too. But they are very nice.—! shouhl 
ke that rose you have, it is so sweet.—Thank 

} fou, I shall keep it for your fcako.*-There is aunt 
ooking from the w’indow ; perhaps w'e had better 
go in.’ And in w'c went, my face Hushing ro>y 
red at the compliment her eyes had paid me. 
Had she been a man, I do not think I could have 
been more confused. 


SMUGGLING IN THE HIGIILANDS. 

SxKCE the repeal of the Molt Tax in 1880, an 
increase of smuggling has gradually taken place 
in the Highlands, and this increase tis beginning 
to assume formidable proportions, in spite of the 
utmost endeaToni*B of the revenue authorities. 
About the middle of the present century smug¬ 
gling was very common in the wild isoLited parts 
of the country; but owing to the restrictions 
placed on the materials used in the manufacture 
of spirits, and the vigilance and zeal of the 
revenue officers, illicit distillation was practically 
suppressed ; and although a few working bothies 
c» huts still existed, the quantity of spirits made 
in them did not seriously affect the iutorests of 
.the nri^ue. 

"nw i^tations formed by the Board of Inland 
Revezute for the si^presslon of smu^Ung are of 


two kinds, called Preventive Stations and Preven¬ 
tive Rides respectively. The former are estab¬ 
lished in parts where smuggling is known to be 
extensively practised, the staff consisting of an 
Inland Revenue officer and one or two ‘ Preven¬ 
tive men.’ These have also the occasional assist¬ 
ance of a supervisor, who has generally four or 
five stations under his charge, each station being 
visited by him, on an average, once a week. The 
officer and his men always seai'ch in company • 
and as they are required to sleep away from home 
eight times per fortnight, a special allowancp is 
made to them, to meet the expenses incurred for 
lodgings and subsistence. Preventive Rides are 
made in i>hiocs where illicit distillation is not car¬ 
ried on, but where, owing to the smuggling 
inclinations of the people, and where the geo¬ 
graphical formation of the country favours the 
unlawful making of spirits being carried on with 
some chances ot secrecy, smuggling would be cer¬ 
tain to commence if an official was not at hanfl to 
check it. One officer is considered sufficient for 
this; and in addition to the usual work of 
securing tlic license dulie'< in his station, he has 
to endeavour to find out, h}' means of inquiries 
or searching, if any illicit j'lacticc-^ are cairied on 
in Ins neighbouihood. 

It will thus he seen that tlic Preventive Station 
with its comp<iratively Ini'gc staff i.s mucli more 
expensive than the Bide, anfl as huiuggling was 
gradually suitpresscd, many ol the statums were 
abolished for the sake of economy, and Bides 
established in their place-.. 

Owing to the M.dt Buty regulations, and the 
considerable time it takes to cliangc barley into 
malt, and tlie con‘«cquent risk of being detected 
in its illicit mariulacture, the decreased stall was 
able to prevent the revival of smuggling ; but as 
soon as the Malt Buty was repealed, the smugglers 
•seized the opportunity of leconimeiicing opera¬ 
tions, as they -were quite aware of the reduced 
strength of the revenue establishments, it being 
impossible for a single officer to enter a bothy, 
seize the offenders, and destroy the utensils. It 
is only recently that the authorities recognised 
the gravity of the crisis that had arisen, and steps 
are being tiiKen to re-cstabliMh some of the Pi'evcn- 
tive Stations, and deal W’ilb the smuggling in a ' 
determined manner. 

The smuggler generally figures in novels and 
in the imagination as a highly interc-sting and 
romantic creature ; but on a personal acquaint¬ 
ance, those ideas respecting him soon give place 
to others of an entirely different character. In¬ 
stead of the generous and high-spirited individual 
one expects to meet, the smuggler is seen to be a 
very low type of a Highlander, much addicted to 
drinking, laziness, and lying, and bearing a great 
similarity in cbaiacter to the poacher of the 
South. He generally pretends to follow some 
employment, such os a diker, fencer, stone- 
breaker, &c.; but It is on ver;^ rare occasions 
that he can be found engaged in his professed 
trade. He is generally to ];« seen lounging about 
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the village in a listless manner, as if he were one were preViuuslj mentioned as being peculiar to 
of the most innocent beings and quite incapable him on his return home after the completion of 
of breaking any law. At intervals he disappears his illegal work, arc caused by working in the 
from his haunts for five or six days ; and when ho close smoke-laden atmosphere of the bothv. As 

i^tums, there is an unmistakable odour of * peat- the smoke is apt to draw attention to their labour, 

reek ’ (peat-smoke) about him; and the redness of the peats are generally charred in thoir houses 
his eyes at once gives evidence that he was a great before being use<l in the bothy, as peats thus 
deal among smoke during his absence. A few treated do not give off so much smoke during 
days’ dissipation will follow, then a period of consumption as fresli ones. 

lounging, and he will again disappear for another The most valuable part of a smuggler's plant is 
short time. the still and worm; and great precautions are 

As it is well known that whisky cannot be used to prevent these from falling into the hands 

made without a plentiful supply of cold water, of tlie excKc staff. A special hiding-place is pre- 
^e smuggler usually selects lor his operations a pared at a considerable distance from the bothy, 
secluded spot in the side of a well-wooded burn this place cencially being a deep pool of water 
with high banks. A square part is dug out till (u- an artfully excavated hole. As they are only 
the bottom is nearly level witli the water. The taken to the bothy when required for distillation, 
front is now built up with rough stones, a space and removed to their hiding-place when the 
being left for entry and exit The bank forms operation is finished, the only vessels that are 
the other three sides of the bothy, and the root is destroyed or seized by the officials when a bothy 
made with crossed sticks covered with tarpaulin, is discovered—except the seizure be made during 
the whole being concealed with brushwood and the <listilUng process —are the mashing and fer- 
heather so cunningly adjusted and sloped that it menting vessels, which, being made of wood, are 
rc(iuirc3 the minutest scrutiny to ascertain that of little value, and arc easily replaced. Another 
nature has not been disturbed. This building is point on which the ingenuity of the smuggler is 
necessary to protect the workers Iroiu the iuclc- exercised is to dispose of the ‘draff,' or mashed 
money of the weather, and to conceal the light malt, without being discovered. In places very 
ol th(* distilling fire from the watchful eyes of the difficult of access, it is sometimes allowed to 
revenue officials. The manufacture of whisky remain near the scene of operations; hut as 
requires two distinct operations—namely, brewing there is always a danger of the accumulations 
ami distilling, lirewing consists in placing ground being seen by prying eyes, it is safer when it 
malt in a vessel, pouring boiling water over it, can be completely destroyed. It is dangerous to 
and .stirring the uiixtui'e till the stnmgth of the put it into the burn, as some particles would be 
malt is transferred to the water, wliich tlieri certain to lodge at the sides and thus betray the 
receives the name of ‘wort’ The woit is now presence of smuggling; and the plan adopted, 
removed from the grains and placed in another if at all possible, is to bring cattle to tbe vicinity 
vessel, and to this yeast is added. Fermentation and give tljcm the grains to eat, thus destroying 
then takes place, whi<*h gradually reduces tlie all traces through tlie presence of draff by which 
specific gravity; and wlien it has attenuated, or their secret place may be discovered, 
reduced in gravity, to a certain point, it is ready The only way that smugglers can be captured 
for distilling. Tins process consists in separating in the midst of their labours is to make a raid on 
the alcohol from the other ingredients of which them by night, as watchers are placed during the 
the wort is composed ; and for this purpo.se the day on commanding positions, and the alarm is 
liquor 18 placed m a vessel called a ‘still,’ which at once given when enemies are seen in the 
is of peculiar consstruclioii. It is made of copper, neighbourhood. The position of a bothy must 
as a cheaper material will impart its taste to Uie be pretty accurately known to the officers before 
spirits, is generally of a round shape, .and of con- they attempt to look for it at night, as it would 
siderable capacity at the lower part, but gradually be a hopeless task to comitumcc a vague search 
growing nanwer towards the upper end, which among the liills and glens during the darkness; 
has a closely fitting cover or head wiih a hole, and they generally learn the whereabouts of the 
into which a small pipe fits accurately, this pipe smuggling ground from informers, who give the 
soon taking a downward course. Fire is now information for the sake of a reward or from 
j applied to the bottom of the still; and when the motives of revenge. The following instances of 
liquor is sufficiently heated, the alcohol having the capture of smuggling material came under 
the property of assuming the form of vapour the personal observation of the writer during an 
at a lower temperature tliau any of the other extended stay in the Highlands, 
ingredients, escapes into the pipe at the top in One day the officer of a Preventive Ride 
the form of steam. This pipe is of consider- received notice that distilling was being carried 
able length, but of zigzag form, and is called on in a certain burn, and that the operation 
the ‘worm.' As it is necessary to condense would be completed during the coming night, 
the stemn quickly, this is done by laying the The bum was not in liis own station, so he tele- 
worm in cold water, .which accounts for its graphed to the proper officer and to his own 
crooked shape, as it would be veiy inconvenient supervisor to meet liim that evening at a cer- 
to cover a long straight pipe with a continuous tain place. The supervisor duly appeared; but 
stream of cold water. The condensed steam runs the other did not come, as he did not receive 
into u vessel from the end of the worm in the the telegram in time, being absent from home, 
form of whisky ; and when all the spirits are run As the district was not known to the two, and 
off, tho^operation is finished. The time taken by the informer was afraid to accompany them in 
the brewing and distilling processes is generally case he should be recognised, they had not much, 
from five to six days. The ‘ peat-reek * odour of hope of being able to find the place; but they 
, the smuggler and the redness of his eyes, which reaolved to do their best, as piompt action had to 
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be taken, er the opportunity would be lost The 
night was very wet and cola; and after a drive of 
sixteen miles, they arrived at an hotel about four 
miles from the burn, where the horse was put up, 
and the officers set out to complete the rest of the 
journey on foot They arrived at the lower end 
of the Durn about one A.M., and immediately com* 
mcnced their search. Their progress up the 
stream was very slow, owing to tno darkness and 
the uneven nature of the ground, but they toiled 
on till six o’clock, udien, to tlieir chagrin, they 
reached the source of the rivulet without being 
successful Day was then breaking, and tliey 
resolved to- give up the search, and accordingly 
commenced their homeward journey. 

After walking about three miles, still keeping 
near the stream, they saw some people moving 
about; and on going in their direction, a very 
nicely constructed bothy m'us discovered, M'ith the 
fermenting vessels ami mash tub inside and a 
lire burning. The spirits, the still, and the worm 
had, however, been removed during the night, anti 
though an elaborate search was mode, no trace of 
them could be found. Tire only consolation the 
officers had for their arduous night’s toil was the 
demolition of the botliy and the wooden vessels. 
During this work of destruction, the smugglers 
crowded round them, as tliey knew they were safe, 
not having been found inside, and taunted the 
officera with their want of success, and told tliem 
that they had arrived too late. The mark of the 
smoky still was seen on the back of one who ha<l 
evidently carried it to its hiding-place ; but of 
course no evidence could be produced against 
him, though it was well known that he was the 
chief of the gang. The reason why the discoveiy 
was not made on the upward search was owing 
to the fact that the bothy was not bnitt in the bed 
of the bum, but in a hollow that ran parallel to 
il^ at a distance of nearly three hundred yards, 
water having been conveyed into the liollow from 
a higher point of the stream by means of a drain 
wbicn had been cut by the smugglers. Three 
nights after this expedition, the officers returnc<l 
to see if things were quiet, and observing a light 
in the chief smuggler’s liousc, approached the 
window, and on looking in saw him coolly 
engaged making new tubs to noplace those so 
recently destroyed. 

About a month later, word was received that 
the same gang was again at work, but in a 
different place. A strong party was organised 
on this occasion, and a tliorough search com¬ 
menced during the night. As the precise spot 
1 was not accurately known, daylight again began 
io break before they met with any success; 

; then tlie rumbling of a cart was heard, winch 
on a close inspection was seen to be loaded with 
peat.^ As soon as the driver saw them, ho took 
off bis coat and commenced to wave it round his 
head, at the same time yelling at the top of his 
voice. The officers, aware that he was giving the 
alarm to some one, soon saw several men steal out 
ol an old disused farm-steading, and rush at full 
speed towards the hills, over which they dis¬ 
appeared. Although chase was at once given, it 
was soon scon to be in vain, as the fugitives had 
zoceived too long a start; and the officers turned 
their attention to the old building, in which they 
found the distillery in full working order, with 
this sUUi^ Worm, and other utensils. The spirits 


were poured out, the ciwka and tubs burned, and 
the copper articles carried off as prizes. 

This seizure put an end to the operations of 
the gang for a coiwiderable time, as they could 
not afford to buy new plant, the smuggler being 
generally poor in spite of his illegw dealings. 
This state of poverty is a little surprising, when 
one considers that the duty on spirits is about 
five times the cost of the manufactured article; 
but he makes a great many bad debts when 
selling his liquor, as his customers are quite aware 
that he dare not enforce payment. 

It will thus be seen tliat smuggling is not a 
money-making trade; and if the smuggler were to 
display as much ingenuity in honest labour as he 
does m evading the law, he would have a great 
chance of becoming a prosperous and respected 
citizen, instead of being a worthless and dissolute 
character, and living and working in continual 
fear of punishment for his misdce«ls. 

VUTTINO ONE’S FOOT IN IT. 

* I NEVER Open my mouth but I put luy foot in 
it,’ was the curious complaint of some unlucky 
wight, who might have received consolation had 
he reflected on the number of offenders that daily 
keep him company. The Guardsman’s remark to 
the English nobleman who was in the habit of 
affably conversing with soldiers, ‘I like j-ou, my 
lord; there’s nothing of the gentleman about 
you,’ offers an example of the kind.—‘IIow many 
deaths?’ asked a hospital physician. ‘Nine.* 
‘Wliy, I ordered medicine for ten.’ ‘Tes; but 
one would not take it,’ was the startling reply.— 
i‘Hillo! where are you going at this time of 
i night?’ said a gentleman to his ser^’^ant. ‘ Vou 
[arc after no good, ,111 warrant.’ ‘Please, sir, 
mistress sent mu for you, sir,’ was the response. — 

' A gentleman said to tlie waiter of his club: 
‘Michael, if I should die, would you attend my 
funeral?’ ‘Willingly, .sir,’ was the hasty answer 
‘ Well, Michael, that isn’t very compliracntarjS 
‘No, sir; I didn’t mane that, sir: I wonld^ 
be seen there, sir,’ was the waiter’s consolatory 
Tfply. 

A child may often be expected to put his or her 
hecdle-?s little foot in it, as the phrase goes, hor 
instance, a youngster one day begged an invitati<»ii 
to dinner at the house ot a little friend with 
whom he had been playing. At the table, lus 
hostess anxiously inquired; ‘Charley, can you 
cut your own meat?’ ‘Humph !’ said the young¬ 
ster, who was i-awiiJg away ; ‘ can’t 1 ? I Ve cut 
up quite as tough meat as this^ at home.’ People 
who arc destitute of tact might take warning 
from such juvenile malaprops, but such does not 
often appear to be the case, judging by tlie 
numcroU'< examples to the contrary. 

A millionaire railway-kin^ has a brother who 
is hold of hearing, while he himself is remarkable 
as having a very prominent nose. Once this rail¬ 
way-king dined at a friend’s house where he sat 
between two young ladies, who talked to him very 
loudly, rather to hia annoyance, but ho said noth¬ 
ing, Finally, one of them shouted a commonplace 
remark, and then said in an ordinary tone to the 
other: ‘ Did you ever sec such a nose in all your 
life?’ ‘Pardon me, ladies,’ said the millionaire; 

I ‘it is my brother who is deaf)’ ♦‘We can imagine 
I the horror of the lady who indulged in such 
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personal remJrkfl, yet slife was no more awkwardly 
placed t^Q the hero of the following. When 
dining at a certain castle a Mr T after the 

ladies retired, remarked to a gentleman present 
that the lady who bad sat on hU right was the 
ugliest woman he had ever seen. ‘ 1 am sorry to 
hear/ said the gentleman, *that you think my 
wife so ill-looking.’ ‘0 no, sir; I meant tlie lady 
who sat on my left; I made a mistake.’ ‘Well, 
sir, she is my sister.’ 

Alluding to newspapers, it may be remarked 
that advertisers and unpractised writers therein, 
through ambiguity of words and phrases often com¬ 
mit absurdities that may be touched on as further 
illustrating our subject. A country paper once 
related how‘during the celebration a child was 
run over wearing a short red dress, which never 
spoke afterwards.’—In the description of the 
doings of a mad dog, it is said tliat Mie bit u 
horse on the leg which has since died.’—An 
account of a funeral says : * The remains were 
committed to that bourne from which no traveller 
returns attended by his friends.’ 

It is not surprising that foreigners sometimes 
fail to catch all the shades of meaning belonging 
to our words. A Frenchman translated Shake¬ 
speare’s line, ‘ Out, brief candle,’ by, ‘ Get ou^ you 
short candle.’ And tlic expression, ‘Witli my 
sword 1 will carve my way to fortune,’ wa.s 
?-cnderod, ‘With my sword I will make my 
fortimo cutting meat.’ 

Advertisers often give us amuiing bpocinicns of 
composition, of which this is au example: ‘Lost 
by a poor lad tied U]> in a brow’n jiaper with a 
wlntc string a Gernmu flute with an overcoat on 
and several otlier articles of wearing apparel.’ A 
miller attempted to testify to the nunits of a 
powder for destroying vermin by saying, ‘A 
iuitniglit ago J was lull of rats, and now^ ] don’t 
think 1 have ime.’ 

Examples mom of the ‘bull’ genus also come 
under the title of this paper ns cases in point. 

^For in.staiice, a newspaper was running a iscri.il 
story called i,‘The Truth.’ One week, so much 
space being devoted to other matters, the editor 
was unable to continue the story, so made the 
following announcement, eontairung perhaps more 
truth than any other item in the piii>er: ‘ “ Tin- 
Truth ” woH crowded out of this issue on account 
of tlm press of more important matter.’ 

A bashful gentleman who visited a school kept 
by a young lady was asked by the teacher to say 
a few words to the pupils. This was his speech : 
‘Scholars, I hope you will alw'ays love your school 
and your teacher as much as 1 do.’ A tableau ol 
giggling pupils and a blushing teacher attested the 
eilectiveness of his words. 

The lecturer put hia foot in it as thoroughly 
when he prefaced his discourse upon the rhino¬ 
ceros with, ‘I must beg you to give me your 
undivided attention ; incUed, it is absolutely im¬ 
possible that you could form a true idea of the 
hideous animal of which wo are about to speak, 
unless you keep your eye.s fixed on me.’—A 
certain preacher discoursing upon Banyan and 
his works,^ caused a titter among his hearers 
by exclaiming, ‘In these days, my brethren, we 
want more Bmiyans.’—Another clergyman pleading 
earnestly with his parishioners for the construc¬ 
tion of a cemetery for their paiish, asked them 
to consider the ‘deplorable condition of thirty 

thousand Christian Englishmen li^iig withont 
Christian burial’—Still more curious was the 
clerical slip with which we conclude. A gentle¬ 
man said to the minister, ‘When do you expect 

to see Deacon S-i^aiul’ ‘Never,’ said the' 

reverend gentleman solemnly; ‘the deacon is ia 
heaven.’ 

W 

GARNERED SUNSHINE. 

Thusb early autumn days have a peculiar charm 
all their own. Almost all the birds have ceased 
to sing ; the busy hum of summer’s multitudinous 
life has languished, and finally died away; the 
Earth is brgoding over her perfected harvests^ 
murmuring the while a dreamy lullaby which 
cannot be attuned to our measured words. As I 
walk to-day between dusty hedgerows along a 
white glare of sunlit highway leading to the har¬ 
vest-fields, I can bear the sound of the reaping- 
machine on every side. It is a moaning sound, 
and seems to presage the autumn winds. But 
there is no wind, no cooling breeze to-day ; the 
air is sultry, and so very still that the spinning 
vibrations caused by the wings of unfortunate 
flics, entangled in the glistening festoons of the 
spiders’ webs, is distinctly audible. An ominous 
dark-blue cloud with a lurid electric light in its 
centre is coming up from the north. We shall 
have thunder ere long, although the basking sun¬ 
shine still slants upon the mellow fields of golden 
grain, flecked with scarlet poppies. Tremulous 
movements in the hedges betray the presence of 
tlie silent birds; but a restless bullfincb flits 
before me, huniedly pausing to whistle his 
abruptly terminating song; and a landrail sends 
his monotonous ‘ Crake, crake! ’ over a distant 
clover-fleld. I wonder if the landrail is a ven¬ 
triloquist? Certainly, he is oftener heard than 
seen. 

1 follow the road jjast an old farmhouse, and 
immediately strike into a wheat-field in which 
the reapers are busy. A row of standing stocks 
redolent with the narcotic scent of withering 
poppies fringes the liulf uncut grain, and under 
one of these 1 rest awhile. How unswervingly, 
liow regularly does the reaping-machine cut down 
the proud ranks of grain; how swiftly do the 
stooping reapers follow behind, binding the swaths 
into sheaves, and arranging them with pictur¬ 
esque precision at intervals along the crackling 
stubble. One could fancy that the sunshine of 
the summer had not fled after all, but had taken 
tangible form in this field of golden wheat. It 
is more than harvested grain, for it k garnered 
sunshine: summer is imprisoned in the sunny 
wlieat. The sparrows which I have missed 
from the woodlands are here in chirping flocks; 
cheeriest of gleaners, how they revel among the 
stubble. 1, too, will pluck a gleaner’s handful of 
the embodied sunshiue, to brighten, my wall at 
home when the firelight flickers, and the snow 
taps at the windows with soft, treacherous 
fingers. 

On a day like this, one envies the farmer and 
his men their close proximity to Nature. True, 
they wait upon her to further their own ends, and 
they must m ever at her beck and call; but think 
of the band of oerml forces she ^ds to aid the ^ 
farmer in his toil! The sun, the wind, the rain, 
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the Aioon, tlje dew—these are the willing spirits 
hMethers to his ploughshare. He is at once their 
^ve and their master. He must do their bidding 
if he would guide those sovereign forces to help . 
him to win the harvest of the earth. Do they 
tarry in their coming? Then must the farmer ■ 
be patient, and not in haste. He mast work late 
^or early; he must hurry or he must pause as 
his omnipotent servants decree. They will only 
serve him if he walks in the inflexible grooves of 
\ their natural laws; then only will the former 
,'prosper. 

^ In the next field the thrashing-inachino is 
at work, and women aic engaged in filling their 
ntettress^ with the fresh light chaff. The 
hedge which separates the two fields is bril¬ 
liant with the polished scailct fruit of the dog- 
rose, and with many-coloured bramble sprays 
ladgn.’with'‘iherne3 in every stage of ripening, 
V^rom the first faint blush ot red to the luscious 
bloom of complete fruition. The thistle- 
own' is flolfing like fairy shuttlecocks on the 
kill aia: and with every darting movement of the 
I birds Ir the hedges, the ripe thistle-heads ai'e 
shaken free of their buoyant winged seeds. The 
umbelliferous plants hove lost their crowns of 
white florets and are now seeding. They are an 
ambitious race, .and arc not content with their five 
feet of summer growth, but must needs hurry 
after the departing summer with awkward lengtl)s 
of useless stalk and sickly flower-umbels whicli 
will never reach perfection. Tliese unsightly 
late sprouts are tlie hasty after-thoughts and 
parentheses of an over-prolific parent stem, and 
are destined to be overtaken and killed by the 
early frosts. Tlie foliage of the lowly herb-Robert 
brightens the dusty grass beneath the hedges, 
sending a crimson wandciing fire Mong the 
verdant line that fringes the snii-baked highway ; 
and the camomile flower with its feathery 
foli^e has supplanted the ox-eyed daisy. 

1 have almost trodden upon a quaint little ball 
of withered grass blades deftly and compactly 
plaited together and fastened to some ears of cut 
wheat Tliis I am told by a reaper is the tiny 
nest of a field-mouse. As far as 1 can see, there 
is no appai*cnt ingress or egress; it is merely 
a round soft ball. A quaint and wonderful piece 
of architecture it seems to my astonished eyes, 
especially when 1 learn that these tiny homes 
sometimes contain seven young mice. I alt^o find 
and carry off as a treasure a deserted linnet’s nest 
It was placed in the bushy hollow of a hawthorn 
hedge; and so beautifully dainty Is it in struc¬ 
ture and in colour, that I may be pardoned the 
passing thought that hii'ds may possibly possess 
more or less of an artistic feeling for colour and 
form. 

But now the portentous calm of the afternoon 
; flb broken by a distant muttering of thunder. The 
^oufl was nearer, or has travelled quicker than I 
reckoned upon; the birds leave the stubble and 
^y low, hastening to their leafy coverts; and 1 
make my way to the shelter of the ancient door¬ 
way of the farmlmusQ and there stand watchine 


falls tlie rain in a deluge of plashingVater. How 
quick the dust licks up the welcome torrent! 
Again and yet again the lightning flashes and the 
.thunder growls; but the cloud is very local, and 
gradually it moves across the sky, carrying irith 
it a last peal of thunder, which dies in the dis- 
fknee just as the azure sky escapes once more from 
the ra^cd edge of the retreating cloud. Once 
more j^e sun shines forth through still falling 
rain, 1 a gorgeous rainbow flings its arching 

span ag^fist the dark cloud, and shines with 
sevenfold rtidmnee in the face of the golden sun. 
Upward rises Jidnrk from n gleaming wet clover- 
field, singing^P he climbs into the sunny air. 
See liow white his suu-fiecked breast looks against 
the thunder-cloud! Now he has reached the 
centre of the rainbow arch, and there he hangs, 
as if suspended by an invisible thread, singing in 
an ecstasy of joy. 

I issue from my shelter and turn homeward ; 
but the hedges are indistinct, and the road almost 
lost within a fragrant mist of incense sent up by 
the grateful earth. Gradually the warm vapour 
is absorbed by the strong sun ; the delicious odour 
of earth fills the air, and mingles u'ith the clammy 
sweetness of a hidden honeysuckle. 1 walk upon 
enchanted ground, picking my steps among pools 
of water which look like broken fragment of 
the rainbow overhead, and fallen sapphires from 
tlie blue. My path is radiant with jewels; for 
the raindrops that twinkle on hedgerow and grass 
have become emeralds and rubies and flashing 
diamonds by the magic power of the sun. 


with a heay; pattering fall, the big raindrops 
, flrika the his»sg dust There is a flash of zigz^ 
, Ughtniiig^ followed by a peal of thunder that 
oiAcks ovozlie&d as i^thc sky was rending. Faster 


THE LAME BOY. 

Beiiinp the ridge of Primrose IHU, 

On sumnter evenings cool and iniglit, 

Gay crowds of careless urchins fill 
The air with sounds of laughter Ilghl. 

TIutc once I stioiled in thoughtful mood, 
Delighted busy life to scan, 

Foi seldom sirect is solitude 
To one that lores his fellow-man. 

A cricket-match ! From canvas tent, 

That spread bright banners to the day, 

With bat in hand and body bent, 

A tiny cripple came to play. 

* Well hit, well hit! Bob wins the game!’ 
Soon rose in many a lusty shout, 

While flushed and proud, with eager aim 
lie drore the lazy balls about. 

The fielders must have lost their strcngdi; 
The bowler bowls with errant eye; 

It dawns on little Bob at length 
The naelancholy reason wliy. 

V 

A moment’s pause—aud then, all gone 
The glory of the ringing cheers; 

He drew his little jacket on, 

^ And burst into a storm of tears. 
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A DAY WITH THE MISEKECORDIE. 

It is Sunday morning, and our ship steams 
slowly into Leghorn harbour under the bluest 
of Italian skies. We hire a wherry, and go 
ashore, glad to escape for a time the monotonous 
roll of the wave-washed vessel. Hardly have we 
crossed the city’s threshold, when we come upon 
a weird procession of hooded men, carrying on 
their shoulders an empty litter. We are tohl 
tliey are the famous ^liserecordie; so we follow 
until they reach their chapel, and go in after 
them. Our questions are kmJly answered by a 
‘brother’ whose face we cannot see, and we are 
soon investigating for ourselves the mysteries of 
this solemn brotherhood. It goes without saying 
that no religious body anyw’here is held in greater 
respect and veneration than the Italian Misere- 
cordie. While distinctly Roman Catholic in 
denomination, it ministers to the wants and 
sulfei'ings of all cree<l8 and classes. We are unable 
to ascertain exactly the date of its foundation; 
but there can be no doubt, from all accounts, 
that it has been in active operation for upwards 
of a century. It was founded by a Florentine, 
who sought in a humble way to alleviate the 
sufferings of his poorer townsmen; but little did 
the good Samaritan imagine the extent to which 
his ideas were destined to be carried out long 
after his bones were crumbling dust 
The Order of Miserccordie embraces both men 
and women. Th% former at their initiation pay 
an entrance fee of six francs and an annual sum 
of four francs by way of dues. The latter pay 
four francs at initiation and yearly dues to the 
amount of two francs. There are honorary 
members also, who do no active work and who 
pay five francs a year. The only direct benefit 
these brethren receive from their membership 
is that their bodies and those of their families 
are buried in the private and beautiful ceme¬ 
tery belonging to the Order. There is no fund 
upon which they may draw in times of sick¬ 
ness ; no superannuation on which they may 
retire in old age; there are no mystic signs or 


secret words; and politics are unknown in the 
ranks. 

The mission of the Miserecordic is to relieve 
suffering, to watch by the sick and dying, to 
convey the wounded to the hospitals, to carry 
' the dead to the tomb, and to be impartial always 
I in their services to whosoever may require them, 
i Tlio dress of the Order consists of a long black 
' frock and hood, in the latter being cut two eye¬ 
holes. Save for these, the wearer is completely 
enveloped, and is absolutely unrecognisable. The 
idea of this is that individual pomp and vanity 
may be sunk and crucified, and so the brethren go 
about in the performance of their good work 
unknown. The amount of labour overtaken by 
the Order is not easily calculated. It is for ever 
‘on duty,’ and the demands made upon it are 
enormous. 

Tlie public ambulance is a thing as yet un¬ 
known to the Italian police, and in order them¬ 
selves to escape the unpleasant duty of caring 
for and conveying the sick and wounded to the 
hospitals, the authorities are only too glad that 
it should be performed by the Miserecordic. So 
thoroughly is the work established, so widely the 
brethren known, that the people come directly to 
them with their messages and demands, without 
applying to the authorities at all. If a man is 
hurt in the street, the Miserccordie turn out at 
once and take him tenderly, in the cleanest and 
whitest of stretchers, to the nearest hospital; or 
to his own. house, if he h^ one. If a weak or 
bedridden householder has to be moved from one 
room to another, a message to the Miserecordic will 
bring strong men to do the work. If a doctor 
has a dying patient too poor to afford the luxury 
of a nurse, he leaves word with the Miserccordie, 
and nurses are at once sent out in turn to tend 
and nurse him back to convalescence, or until 
death relieves them of their weary vigila 

It must not be imagined that ^cause the Order 
is a Roman Catholic one, its services are offered 
only to its co-religionists. It goes Utaywhere, at 
any time, to do what good it can to fellow-men,' 
and church and creed give wjiy before the sacred 
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call of humanity. Many an English sailor crushed 
and hurt in Jtiilian harbours, and many a friend¬ 
less foreigner, have good reason to remember and 
bless the Miserecordie for their gracious and most 
timely help. Payment for its labours is sternly 
refused; the rule is imperative that not even a 
cup of cold water shall be asked or taken by 
a brother while services are being rendered. 
Through the crowded streets, however, and pass¬ 
ing in and out of shops and houses, may be seen 
the grim black figures with their poor-boxes, 
soliciting contributions; and there are few ^vho 
pass them by without a blessing and a coin. 

During the day, a few tnps ou their huge alarm- 
bell suffice to bring together a sufficient number 
of brethren for the performance of any ordinary 
duty. During the night, however, a relief is 
always kept on the premises, ready to issue forth 
at a moment’s notice. On the sound of an alarm, 
the brethren run quickly to headquarters, don 
their black robes, and give their names to the 
senior member present, who notes and marshals 
them. When the duty is performed, the brethren 
are dismissed, and the case attended to is care¬ 
fully entered in the Society’s books. Whenever a 
brother has completed one Imndred and fifty such 
services, he receives the Society’s bronze medal, 
which is highly prized, and worn at the girtlle. 
Wlien he has answered five thousand calls, he is 
entitled to the silver medal, which is worn on the 
breast; but aa such a course of duties must neces¬ 
sarily be spread over a long period of yeai-s, the 
wearers are few and far between, and always old 
and venerable men. 

The ranks are composed of all classes of society, 
and it is well known that during his lifetime 
the late Grand-duke of Tuscany was h^self the 
most active of this noble band. During the 
cholera plagues, the labours of the Society were 
almost superhuman; and it speaks volumes 
for the respect in which it is hold, when it is 
remembered tliat during the most stirring times 
in Italian history, w’lien no processions or botliea 
dared walk abroad unguarded or unarmed, the 
members of the Miserecordie went evcrywliei'e, 
alone, doing their quiet good work under the 
shadow of their uplifted cnicifix. 

Everything connected with the Society is neat 
and scrupulously plain, and there is uu utter 
absence of display, which more pretentious orders 
would do well to imitate. Behind the chapel 
are kept the hearses, stretchers, porUble Ixids, 
country ambulances, and other appliances used. 
All are clean and fresh and ready for immediate 
use. 

We re-enter the little chapel, where a mass is 
being sung for the souls of the departed brethren, 
and we see on all sides ghastly skulU and covered 
coffins to remind us of our latter end. The 
incense-swingers perfume the air, and our ears 
are ravished with enchanting music sung by the 
choir overhead.. The priests go round the people 
and distribute candles; and we light ours, that 
we may not appear singular, and gaze curiously 
on the scene, as if in wonderland. As we pass 
ont^ the gray-haired sexton tells ns it is the festival 
of *Ail-Bouls,' and a day of mourning. He 
adviiw -us Jo visit the cemetery, telling us the 
•sight Is worth the trouble; and we resolve at once 
to go. It is the custom in Italy to mourn eight 
days'firam the Ist of November for the souls of 


the dead. The graves of the lovud ones are 
visited and covered with flowers and wreaths 
and pretty gifts, while masses are sung for them 
in all the churches. At the end of eight days the 
decorations ore removed, the priests put off their 
broidered robes, and the graveyard gates are 
closed again until next year’s mourning-time 
comes round. 

A drive of fifteen minutes through pretty 
hedgerows banked wdth nodding daisies brings 
us to the cemetery. The road is crowded with 
pedestrians, and at some points blocked with 
vehicles. So great, indeed, is the confusion that 
special squads of police arc strung out to preserve 
order, wliile mounted gendarmes, resplendent in 
plumes and clanking sabres, gallop about to direct 
the traffic. The wf>men’s dresses, in spite of the 
solemn occasion, arc of the gayest colours; the 
peasant girls, with their uncovered heads, striped . 
petticoats, and dangling earrings being particularly 
conspicuous. There are beggars, too, by the 
score, exhibiting mutilated limbs and festering 
sores, and calling loudly for the alms not often 
refused them. An Italian festival of any kind 
without its beggars would be incomplete. Where 
they come from or where tliey go to, how they 
live and who they are, nobody knows; but they 
are the most }>ersist<'nt and irrepressible class of 
beings to be met witli in the wide world. They 
will positively not take a refusal, and this is well 
illustrated by the lame man, wlio, forgetful of , 
his infirmities, runs a mile beside our carriage 
for the copper coin we toss him, and still fimls 
breatii to blebs us for our charity. At the gate 
btiind two of the Miserecordie, clad in their sombra 
I robes, shaking their poor-boxes at tlie passing 
I multitude. So weird and silent we tliey, that 
I but for their eyes, which peer and twinkle 
I tlirougli the holes cut in their hooda, they might 
i themselves belong to the blicelod and forgotten 
dead. 

The burying-ground into which we pass lies 
just outside the Leghorn gates, and almost under 
the shadow of the Montenero heights. It is laid 
out with charming nicety, and kept ivith scrupu¬ 
lous care. Tlie boxwood thickets which form the 
avenues are neatly trimmed ; and above them, 
lower high swinging cypress trees, which yield 
a grateful shade and cool the gravel footpaths 
underneath. Of tlie ground-work and architec¬ 
ture within, too much cannot be said; not that 
it in any way aims at or approaches grandeur, 
but because it is full of beauty and always fair to 
see. We see here chapels within chapels, and 
gardens within gardens; and there are high 
vaulted arches and heavy swinging lamps, and 
dainty flowers that blossom everywhere. Except 
in the case of family vaults, which are specialty 
prepared and paid for, no man in this quaint 
resting-place may choose beforehand the spot 
where he will be laid. This is done for him by 
the ground committee, with a view to the sym¬ 
metry and beauty of the establishment TniuL 
gravestones lie in shape of stars and crosses ana 
intersected squares; whilst others are built into 
the walls one above the other, till the rough 
masonry gives place to smooth and poHsl^ 
marble. 

The rich and poor lie here together, sieepiM 
their common sleep; brethren in life, in death 
they are not divided, and pomp and vanity give 
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place to tBe memory of simple worth. The are large and coarse and tanned ^ the bnming 
marble slabs and monuments that mark the graves sun, under which she labours day by day; h? 
are of various shapes and sizes. This is a matter hair is matted with the wind ; but her heart is j 
in which the tastes and pockets of the surviving pure and tender and true, and her tears are I 
relatives may be consulted without reference to an index of a gentleness that wealth can never 
the Society or its committees. The simple slab, buy. 

the stately cross, the broken pillar, the mass of The family vaults are built into and underneath 
marble rock, may ail be seen, end some of them the inner walls of this pretty lab 3 ninth, and are 
! are veritable works of art. But it would ^era models of neatness. Most of them contain little 
’to be an understood, if, indeed, it ls not a written chapels and neat pricdicits, and the floors shine 
rule, that the epitaphs upon them shall at any- with polished marble. The walls and ceilings 
Tate be short and simple. Here are to be found are exquisitely frescoed, and the sunbeams play 
no eulogies, or histones, or sounding plirubcs ; upon the silver altar ornaments and rob the grave 
little but the names of the silent sleepers mi'et of gloom. Beneath, where the coifins lie in their 
■the_ eye, unless it bo tbo * Pray for bun ’ with metal caskets, oil-lamps are kept perpetually 


which most of the inscriptions end. 


burning ; whilst huge bronze crosses stretch out 


On every grave M^e see iloral decorations and their arms, as if to cover with their shadows the 
tributes of aflection, brought by loving hands, slumbering dead. 

• The gifts and garlands vary with the station iii Not a laugh is to be heard through all the 
life of the givers; but as far as we can see, alter multitude as we pass round. The sightseer and 
a long and careful visit, none are quite forgotten, the tourist seem to catch the general sadness and 
On many of the tomb.'tone.-' ar(* the photographs talk in whispers os they go. The day has been 
of the departed, some of them let cunningly into one, indeed, of sad rellection and bitter memory, 
the mai'ble in neat metal Xraine*j, and in no way and laughter would grate harshly here, 
affected by the exposure to light or storm. Here Wo near the gate again as the sun is sinking, 
j are graves siiKithered m a wealth of i-are exotics, and we look back upon tlie congregated mourners, 
while beside them stfind ex(iui8itely worked tablets We see the lielled soldier and the sandalled monk, 
in silk and plush and satin, scrolled with endear- the nobleman and the beggar, side by side j we see 
ing terms. There are gloomy lamps or burning white faces and raining tears and looks of sorrow 
candles beside each sepulclire, and the air la laden everywhere. TV'e stand a moment ere we go, 
with the sweet perfume oi incense. apai*t, alone, and feel better and purer for 

The graves oi the po<.r have simpler flowers ; sight If it be true that the dead have knowledge 
occiisionidly, only artificial gailands ami little oil- oi the living, the di’eamers in this little garden 
j lamps. On some are .scattered merely a handful must be gladdened at the lo\ing recollection of 
of rose-leaves, wdulst on others are jars of com- their friends. 

mon clay with a single bud bending to the breeze. The horse-bells jingle as we canter homewards 
On one mound is the liottoin of a broken vase, and beat ^ strange accompaniment to our thoughts, 
and from it there rises a carid'ully cut and prettily Verily, we have lingered in another land with the 
trimmed maize-cane, the delicate flowers being dead themselves. We have heen reminded of a 

doubtless beyond the leach ot the humble giver, day in which W'e w’ill ourselves be laid away, and 

On another lieap is a little cross rudely fashioned our re«-ting-places visited by those we loved. We 
out of a piece of decaying wood. The size is have looked on grief and sorrow, the part of all 
inliiiitesiinal, and the w^ork suggestive ol a boy’s men woman-born. But even as we think, the 
penknife ; but it speaks volumes of love and sun goes down, hiding his hea<l in the blue watem 
tympaUiy. Indeed, the offeringa of the poor have close at hand; and crimson tints shoot up and 
a pathetic tenderness never to be iound in those fall across the land. The birds sing out their 

• . . even-song, the distant spires are lighted up in 

Beside the flickering lamps and guttering yellow glory, and in the distance is heard the soft 
candles, on all sides are kneeling men and women, chiming of the Sabbath bells. 

whispering their prayers for the loved ones __ 

they may see no more. Here bends a little 

lad beaide his mother’s tomb, stroking the marble THIS MORTAL COIL. 

' headstone, and thinking of the tlear voice hushed „ 
for^ ever : and here a gray-haired couple are xxxix.~afteii long oriep and pain. 

I gazing at the grave of the son wdxo has been Tue time to stand upon trifles was past. Iiet 
^ taken from them all too soon. Here is a woman him run the risk of meeting Massinger by the way 
j in an agony of grief over a little moiind on wbii h or not, Warren Rdf must needs go rpund and 
I the grass has not yet grown. Her grief is piti- fetch Elsie to comfort and console poor dying 
■ able to behold, and her cries attract a sympa- Winifred. He hastened away at the top oi his 
■thising crowd, and cause many a tear to start from speed to the Villa Rossa. At the door, both girls 
eyes whose fountains oj>en responsive to chords together met him. Elsie had just returned, 
struck in aching hearts. * Bianca, my little love,’ basket in hand, from the Avenue Vittorio- 
she cries, ‘ I am here beside you 1 It is your Kinmanuele, and liad learnt from E^e so much of 
mother, darling, who speaks to you, and longs the contents of Warren’s hasty letter as had been 
to see yovU The world is dark without you, intended from the first for her edification, 
darling I Oh, speak to me. Come back to me, Warren drew her aside gently into the tiny 
my love, my level’ Her face is swollen with salon, and motioned to Edie not to follow them, 
the hot tears winch chase each other down her Elsie’s heart beat high with wonder. She was j 
ch^fe; her lips are smeared with the damp aware how much it mode hep pulse quicken to see 
earth to which sue presses them. She is but a Warren i^ain—with something more than the 
jpeasant woman, this sorrowing mother; her hands mere fraternal greeting she pretend^ Her IRlle j 
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self-deception* broke down at last: she knew she 
loved Mm—in an unpractical way ; and she was 
almost sorry she could never, never make him 
happy. 

But Warren’s grave face hade her heart stand 
still for a heat or two next moment. He had 
clearly something most serious to communicate— 
something that he knew would profoundly distress 
her. A womanly alarm came over her with a 
vague surmise. Could Warren be going to tell 

her ?- Oh no ! Impossible. She knew dear 

Warren too well for that; he at least could never 
be cruel. 

If Warren was going to tell her that^ her faith 
in her kind would die out for ever. 

‘Well, Warren 1’ she asked with tremulous 
eagerness, drawing closer up to him in her sweet 
womanly confidence, and gazing into his eyes, 
half afraid, half affectionate. How could she 
ever have doubted him, were it only for a 
second 1 

‘Elsie,’ Warren cried, laying his hand with 
unspoken tenderness on her shapely shoulder, * 1 
want you to come round at once to the pension on 
the piazza.—It’s better to tell it all out at once. 
Winifred Massinger’s come to San Bemo, very ill— 
dyiu", I fear. She knows you’re here, and she’s 
askea to see you.’ 

Elsie’s face grew red and then white for a 
moment, and she trembled visibly. ‘ Is he there V 
she asked, after a short pause. Then, with a 
sudden burst of uncontrollable tears, she buried 
‘her face in her hands on the table. 

Warren soothed her with his hand tenderly, 
and leaning over her, told her, in haste and in a 
very low voice, the whole ssid story. *I don’t 
think he 'll be there,’ he added at the end. * Mrs 
Massinger said she wouldn’t allow him to enter 
the room. But in any case—for that poor gii-J’s 
sake—you won’t refuse to go to her now, will you. 
Elsie 

^ ‘ No,’ Elsie answered, rising calmly with womanly 
dignity, to face it all out ‘ I must go. It would 
be cruel and wicked of course to shirk it For 
Winifred’s sake, 1 ’ll go in any case.—But Warren, 
before I dare to go’— She broke off suddenly, 
and with a woman’s impulse held up her pale 
face to him in mute submission. 

A thrill coursed through Warren Relfa nerves; 
ho stooped down and pressed his lips fervently to 
hers. ‘Before you go, you are mine then, Elsie !’ 
he cried eagerly. 

Elsie pressed his hand faintly in reply. ‘ I am 
yours, Warren,’ she answered at last very low, 
after a short pause. ‘But I can’t be yours as 
you wish it for a long time yet No matter why. 
1 shall he yours in heart—I couldn't have gone 
on any other terms. And with that, 1 think, I 
can go and face it’ 

At the pension^ Hugh had already brought the 
English doctor, who went in alone to look after 
Winifred. Hugh had tried to accompany him 
into the bedroom; but Winifred, true to her 
terrible threat, lifted one stem forefinger before 
bis swdiDming eyes and cried out ‘ Never! ’ in a 
voice so doggedly determined that Hugh slank 
ahashM into the anteroom. 

• The English doctor stopped for several minutes 
ia coaealtation, and Winifred spoke to him, 
•imply and unreservedly, about her husband. 


‘Send that man away!’ she cried, pointing to 
Hugh, as he stood still peering across from the 
gloom of the doorway. ‘I won’t have him in 
here to see me die 1 I won’t have him in here I 
It makes me worse to see him about the place. 1 
liate him!—I hate him! ’ 

‘You’d better go,’ the doctor whispered softly, 
looking him hard in the face with his inq^uiring 
eyes. ‘She’s in a very excited, hyateriem con¬ 
dition. She’s best alone, with only the women-— 
A husband’s presence often does more harm than 
good in^ such nervous crises. Nobody should be 
near to increase her excitement.—Have the kind¬ 
ness to shut the door, if you please. You needn’t 
come back for the present, thank you.' 

And then Winifred unburdened once more her 
poor laden soul in convulsive sobs. ‘ I want to 
see Elsie! I want to see Elsie !’ 

‘ Miss Challoner ? ’ the iloctor asked suggestively. * 
He knew her well as the tenderest and best of 
amateur nurses. 

Winifred explained to him with broken little 
cries and eager words that she wished to see Elsie 
in Hugh’s absence. 

At the end of five minutes’ soothing talk, the 
doctor read it all to the very bottom with pro¬ 
fessional acuteness. Tlic poor girl was dying. 

! Her husband and she had never got on. She 
! hungered and thirsted for human sympathy. Why 
not gratify her yearning little soul ? He stepped | 
back into the bare and dingily lighted sitting- j 
room. ‘ I think,’ he sjiid persuasively to Hugh, ' 
! with authoritative suggestion, ‘ your wife would ? 
' be all the better in the end if she were left 
! entirely alone with the womenkind for a little, 
j Your presence here evidently cli'.turbs and excites 
j her. Her condition’s critical, distinctly critical. 

! I won’t conceal it from yon. She ’« over-fatigued 
' with the journey and with mental exhaustion. 
The slightest aggravation of the hysterical symp¬ 
toms might carry her off at any moment. If I 
were you, I’d stroll out for an liour. Lounge j 
along by the shore or up the hills a bit. ITl j 
stop and look after her. She’s ijuieter now. You 
needn’t come back for at least an hour.’ 

Hugh knew in his heart it was best so. Wini- 
fi'cd hated him, not w'ithout cause. He took up 
his hat, crushed it fiercely on his head, and 
strolling dowm by himself to the water’s edge, 
sat in the listless calm of utter despair on a bare 
bench in the cool fresh air of an Italian evening, 
lie thought in a hopeles^ helpless, irresponsible 
way about poor dead Elsie and poor dying Wini¬ 
fred. 

Five minutes after Hugh had left the pension, 
Warren Belf and Elsie mounted the big centre 
staircase and knocked at the door of Winifred’s 
bare and dingy salon. The patron had already 
informed them that the signor was gone out, and 
that the signora was up in her room alone with 
the women of the hotel and the English doctor. 

Warren Belf remained by himself in the ante¬ 
room, Elsie went in unannounced to Winifred 

Oh the jo^ and relief of that final meeting I 
The poor dying girl rose up on the bed with a 
bound to greet her. A sudden flush crimsoned 
her sunken cheeks. As her eyes rested, once 
more upon Elsie’s face—that earnest, serious, 
beautiful face she had loved and trusted—every 
shadow of fear and misery faded from her look, 






THIS MORTAL COIL 


and ahe cried aloud fn a fever of delight: * 0 Elsie, 
Ekie, I’m glad you’ve come. I’m glad to hold 
your hand in mine again ; now 1 can die happy! ’ 

Elsie saw at a glance thalj she spoke the truth. 
Tliat bright red spot in the centre of each wan 
and pallid cheek told its own sad tale with un¬ 
mistakable eloquence. She flung her arms fer¬ 
vently round her feeble little friend. ‘Winnie, 
Winnie !’ she cried—‘my own sweet Winnie f 
Why didn’t you let me know before? If I’d 
thought you were like this, I’d have come to 
you long ago ! ’ 

‘Then you love me still?’ Winifred munmired 
low, clinging tight and hard to her recovered 
friend wi& a feverish longing. 

‘I’ve always loved you; I sluill always love 
you,’ Ekie answered slowly. ‘My love doesn’t 
come and go, Winnie. It I hadn’t loved you 
more than I can say, I’d have come lung since. 
It was for your own sake I kept so long away 
from you.’ 

The English doctor rose with a sign from tlie 
chair by 3m bedside and motioned the women 
out of the room.—‘We’ll leave you alone,’ he 
said in a quiet voice to Elsie.—‘ l)on’t excite her 
too much, if you please, Miss t’halioncr. But 
1 know I can trust you. I leave her in the very 
best of hands. You can only be soothing ami 
restful anywlierc ’ 

The doctor’s confidence was perhaps lU advis<Ml. 
As soon as those two were left by theiu'iclve.-? -tli< | 
two women who had loved Jfugh !Mas&ing<T be.-t ! 
m the woild, and whom Hugh Massinger had so | 
deeply wronged and so cruelly injured—they fell i 
upon one another’s necks with a great cry, and 
wept, and caressed one another long in silence 
Then Winifred, leaning back in fatigue, s.iid witli 
a sudden bui^t: ‘0 Ekie, Ekie I 1 can’t die now 
without confessing it, all, (*vciy wetrd to yon . 
once, do you knou—more than once I distrusted 
you '' 

‘1 know, iny darling,’ Ekie an.swt-red with a 
tearful smile, kissing her pale white fingci's many 
times tenderly. ‘ I know, 1 undersLaml. You 
couldn’t help it. You needn’t explain. It was 
no wonder.’ 

Winifre<l ga/ed at her transparent eyiss and 
truthful face. No one who saw them could ever 
distrust them, at least while be looked at tliem. 
‘Ekie,’ she said, gripping her tight in her gra'*p— 
the one being on eartli who could truly sym¬ 
pathise with her—‘I’ll tell you why: he kept 

J 'our letteis all in a box—your letters and the 
ittle gold watch he gave you.’ 

‘No, not the watch, darling,’ Ekie answered, 
starting back.—‘Winnie, I’ll tell you what I did 
with thiit watch : I thivw it into the sea off tlie 
pier at Lowestoft.’ 

A light broke suddenly over Wiuifred’.s mind ; 
she knew now Hugh had told her the truth foi 
once. ‘ He picked it up at OrforJness,’ she mused 
simply. ‘It was carried there by the tide with a 
woman’s body—a body that lie" took for youra, 
Elsie.’ 

‘ He doesn’t know I’m alive even now, dcai'est,* 
Elsie whispered by her side. * I hope while I live 
he may never know it; though I don’t know! 
now bow we’re to,keep it from him, I confess, 
much lon^r.’ 

Then Winifred, emboldened by Elsie’s hand, 
poured out her f^l grief in her friend’s ear, and 


told Elsie the tale of her long, long ^rrow. Elsie 
listened with a burning cheek. ‘If only I’d 
known! ’ she cried at last. ‘ If only I’d known 
all this ever so much sooner! But I didn’t want 
to come between you two. I thought perhaps I 
would spoil all I fancied you were happy with 
one another.’ 

‘And after I’m dead, Ekie, will you—see 
him ? ’ 

Ekie started. ‘Never, darling,’ she cried. 

‘ Never, never! ’ i 

‘Then you don’t love him any longer, dear?* 

‘Love him? Oh no! That’s all dead and buried 
long ago. I mourned too many months for mv 
dead love, Winifred ; but after the way Hugh 
treated you—how could 1 love him ? how could - 
I help feeling harshly towards him?’ 

Winifred pressed her friend in her arms harder 
than ever. ‘0 Ekie!’ she cried, ‘I love you 
better than anybody else in the whole world. I 
wish I’d had you always witli me. If you’d been 
near, I might have been happier. How on earth 
could I ever hav6 ventured to mistrust you ! ’ 

They talked long and low in their confidences 
to one anotlier, each pouring out her whole 
arrears of time, and encli undei'standing for the 
first moment many things that liad long been 
strangely obscure to them. At last Winifred 
repeated the tale of her two or three late stormy 
interview.s with her husband. She told them 
tnilhiuUy, just as they occurred—extenuating 
nothing on cither side—down to the very words 
she had used to Ilugli: ‘ You’ve tried to murder 
me by slow torture, that you might marry Elsie 
and that other Uirrible scnleiice she hail spoken 
out that M:ry evening to Warren: ‘He shall not 
enter tliis room again till he enters it to see me 
laid out for burial.* 

Ekie shuddered witli unspeakable awe and 
horror when that frail young girl, so delicate of 
mould and so graceful of feature even still, 
uttered those awful words of vindictive rancour 
against the man she had pledged her troth to love 
and to honour. ‘ 0 Winifred 1 ’ she cried, looking 
down at her with mingled pity and terror traced 
in every lino of her compassionate face, ‘you 
didn’t say that! You could never have meant 
it!’ 

Winifred clenched her white hands yet harder 
once more. ‘Yes, I did,’ she cried. ‘I me&nt it, 
and 1 mean it. He’s hounded me to death ; and 
now that I’m dying, he shan’t gloat over me 1 ’ 

‘Winnie, Winnie, he’s your husband, your 
husband! liemember what you promised to do 
when you married him. Oh, ior my sake, and 
for j’our own sake, Winnie, if not for his— 
do see him and speak to him, just once, forgiv¬ 
ingly.’ 

‘ Never! ’ Winifred answered, stai^tiug up on 
the bed once more with a ghastly enercy. ‘He’s 
driven me to the grave ; let him have bk punish¬ 
ment 

Ekie drew back, more horrified than ever. 
Her face spoke better than her words to Wini¬ 
fred ‘My darling,’ she cried, ‘you must see him. 
You must never die and leave aim so.’ Then in 
a gentler voice she added imploringly : ‘Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them^that ti^pass 
against us.’ 

W’inifred .buried her face wildly in her blood¬ 
less hands, ‘i can’t,’ she mdaned out; ‘ I haven’t 
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the power. It’e too late now. He’s been too beautiful Elsie. ‘You’ll stop here,’ she cried 
I cruel to me.’ through her sobs and tears ; ‘ you 'll help me to 

For many minutes together, Elsie bent tenderly tell Hugh I forgive him.’ 
over her, whispering words of consolation and ‘I’ll stop here,’ Elsie answered low, ‘and I’U 
comfort in her ears, while Winifred listened and help you to forgive him.’ 

cried silently. At last, after Elsie had soothed _ _ 


her long, and wept over her much with soft loving 

Wuches, Winifred looked up in her face with a SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS 
Wistful gaze. * I thini:, Elsie,’ she said slowly, * I 

could bear to see him, if you w’ould stop with me L—oudenabde. 

here and help me.’ 

Elsie shrank into herself with a sudden horror. eo“e of our old national baUads we 

Tliat would be a crucial trial, indeed, of her own “‘’1^ intend to touch u^n the early and richer 
forgiveness for the man who had wronged her, stores with which our literature is abundantly 
and her own affection for poor dying Winifred, provided; it is with an offshoot of the earlier 
Meet Hugh again, so painfully, so unexpectedly ! baUads that we shall briefly deal -minor ballads. 
Come back to him at once, from the tomb, as it of a much later date, but also having an his- 
were, to remmd him of hie mme and before torical setting. When the printing-press began to 

SS‘S’s.rc'.ha,Sb'''g,™. b. 

Winnie,’ she cried, looking down upon her friend bookseller started up m London and 

with her grant gray eyes, ‘I couldn’t face him. II provinces, and from thoir presses were issued 
thought I shotud never see him again. I daren’t numberless Merric, Sad, Trew, or Excellente b^- 
do it You mustn’t ask me.’ lads, meant expressly for the perusal or edifi- 

* 'raon you haven’t forgiven him yourself! ’ cation of the people. Those productions were 
Winifred burst out eagerly. ‘ You love him still! published, many of them in hlack-lettcr, in broad- 
You love him and you hate him! Elsie, that’s gi^eet form, on bad paper, and were sold for a 

iS^;‘'oirh"o;fd?Leiim:’ Kalfpeuny or a penny. Some of these were merely 

She spoke no more than the simple truth. She ! othei’s were re-dressed 

was judging Elsie by her own heart With that ‘’3’ "i® bookseUers scribes; and others, again. 


strange womanly paradox wc so oiten see, she 
loved her husband even now, much as she hated 


' I’ll atop here stUL^ HugK As^long'^S ^ Andmar^ haiween Duh 

you live, I’ll tievcr leave you 1’ Marlborough of Great Britain^ and the Dvfce 

' Winifa^d loosed her arms one moment again, V^dome of i'rance: as also tJte strange and won- 
md tlieaShDR them,in a fresh access of feverish derful manner how the Princes of the Blood- 
tt/eviASS SOUIM her recovered friend—her dear royal of France were found in a wood —is 


were original productions relating to past or 
contemporary events. Many of these ballails 


him. It was that indeed that made her hate him I have true merit, and scum to fire us with 
80 much: her love gave point to her hatred and ^ some of the ardour of the heroes about whom 
her jealousy. , , , i we are reading. Tliey were all written to the 

“£ well-known melody; and they 

closer and speaking lower in her car than she had ^ .1 1 i i 7 i 11 ■ 1 e 

yet spoken. ‘ I don’t love him ; and I don’t hate | “ decided hold on the minds of 

nitn. I forgive him all! I ’v'c forgiven him long I ^ attentive audience. Ihc morality 01 most 
apo.—Winnie, I love some one else now. I’ve them is nearly irreproachable, and in many 
given my heart away at last, and I’ve given it to instimijvs of a high order. There were also a 
a better man than Hugh Massinger.’ goodly number of ballads recording ‘ the deeds 

daring-do’ of highwaymen, vicious appreu- 
huuf Winifred cried once more in her fiery tiees, and the ‘last ecafFold confessions* of 

ene^. i 1 ,. . notoiious malefactors. Still, even in these in- 

‘Because—I’m ashamed. I can’t look him 111 , .1 i xi > ^ 

the face; that’s all, Winnie.’ ’’’''‘"Slt a®™ was many a screw loose 

Winifred clung to her like a frightened child *'‘® yet they generally terminated 

to its mother’s sku-ts. ‘Elsie,’she burst out, with ^ moral Most of the offenders 

childish vehemence, ‘stop with me now to the repented at last, or were overtaken by retributive 
end 1 Don’t ever leave me ! ’ Justice. 

Elsie’s heart sank deep into her bosom. A The wars of Marlborough may to a great 
horrible dread possessed her soul. She saw one ^ extent be said to have been popular in England, 
looming before them that probably the best proof of this is to be 

di«iU».ne.uia-rMo^i.ii.g1i.. .t forlh from our oommon prooooo. 

bis surviving passion for herself before poor dyiiK^ Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and their generals, 
Winifred! She dared hardly face sb hideous a ™et with fulsome praise, descending often to 
chance. And yet, she couldn’t bear to untwine extravagance. The battle of Oudenarde, fought 
herself from Winifred’s arms, that clung so tight on tlie 11th of July 170BJ appears to have made 
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interesting, romantic, and extremely patriotic and 
loyal: 

God prosper long our gracious Queen, 

Our lives and safeties all, 

A woeful fight of late did 
Near Audenarde befall. 

It was to drive the French army away from 
Oudenarde that the Great Duke went with gun 
and sword; and the valiant commander called 
heaven to witness that Vendome should have to 
*pay full dcar^ for the capture of Ghent aud 
Bruges, even before the fame of these events 
should reach fair France. With this intent, hi* 
advanced with his ‘eighty thousand bold and 
chosen men of might* against the hundred 
thousand Frenchmen, to ‘a charge and bloody 
fight* 

The gallant Britons swiftly ran, 

The French away to chase; 

On "Wednesday they began to fight, 

When daylight did decrease; 

Ami long before high night, they had 
Ten thousand Frenchmen slain. 

And all the rivers crimson flowed. 

As they were dyed in gram. 

Now, the Britons, in eager pursuit of the flying 
foes, came to certain woods; and in order the 
nimble French to take, made both hills and dales 
! and every tn*e shake with the roar of their 
! musketry. Tlie Duke made his way to these 
1 woods in the hope of meeting Vendome; but 
instead, he found the Prince de Cangnan, one of 
the French generals, who 

Fell at His Grace’s foot— 

*Oh I gentle Duke, foibi'ar, forbear 
I Into that w’ood to shoot.' 

For, it would seem, His Grace would there find 
the hopes of the royal line of France, Great 
Louis's heirs, lying fast asleep. 

What heart of flint but must relent, 

Jjike wax before tlio sun, 

To see their glory at an end, 

Kre yet it was begun. 

When Vendome saw the battle was about to 
commence, said Carignan, and in order to please 
the two grandsons of Louis, who had been 
entrusted to his care, he straightway sent them 
to- the top of a church spire— 

Where they might see and yet be safe 

From swords, and guns, and fiie. 

He first kissed them tenderly, and then went 
about his business, unheeding the tears in their 
little eyes, which seemed ‘ to forecast events,’ but 
promising to return after the big fight was done. 
But, alas, when he saw his men give way, 
away he basely ran, leaving the chUdren all 
alone. They, ‘as babes wanting relief,’ grew 
frightened, came down from their high perch, 
and wandered about hand-jn-hand until they 
cam^ to the woo^ where they sat down and 
cried ‘when they saw the night grow dark.’ At 
this piteous narrative the good Duke was inwardly 
moved: 


His breast fast pity boat, * ' 

Aud BO he Btrmgbtway ordered 
His men for to retreat. 

But now the ballad leaves the children, and 
gives us a brief glimpse of the fight: 

And now, but that my pen is blunt, 

I might with ease relate 
How fifteen tliousand French were took, 

Besides wliat found their fate. 

Nor would the Prince of Hanover 
In Bilcncu bo forgot, 

Who like a lion fought on foot, 

After his horse was ahot. 

And what stiango clinnce likewise befell 
Unto the children dear, 

But that your patience is too much 
Alreaily tired, I fear. 

And so (jrod bless the Queen and Duke, 

And send us lastuig peace, 

That wars and foul debate henceforth 
In all the world may cease. 

If wc read this ballad by the li"ht of chrono- 
Irtgy, we must perforce coine to the conclusion 
that the pretty tale of the royal babes is a fig¬ 
ment of romance. As a matter of fact, Louis 
XIV. did send his two grandsons to the wars: 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was sixteen, as 
commander; and the 33uko of Berry, who was 
twelve years ol<l, as a pnpil. To say the least 
of it, it IS unlikely that youths of that ^e brought 
up to martial habits, would have sat down and 
cried when their dry-nurse was not forthcoming. 
Both the young princes met with untimely and 
cruel deaths, it is said, at the hands of their uncle, 
the Duke of Orleans. 

In Old Ev{ilav<Cs New Tilumph; or the Battle of 
Audenanlfy pnblidied soon after the event, we 
have a ratlier malicious account of it: 

Yo Britons, give car 
'I’o my story, and hear 
How Churchill, the chief of coroinandcrs, 

Has gaineil new renown 
To himself and the crown 
By outwitting the Monsiours m Flandcia. 

The third stanza tells us; 

As his troops did advance, 

J'hc young squiro of bVance 
On a chuiob, with hiB brother, was seated; 

And ft'arless from far 
Saw the tcirible war. 

And in older, when louted, retieatcd. 

' Sad to say: . { 


Tho knight of St George, 

A talp I don’t forge, 

Achieved no great inatterH to biag on; 

Tho youth did not fight, 
liiko St George, or hia knight, 

' TliougU young Hanover did like a dragon. 

‘ Young Hauovei',* whose character, sooth to say, 
will not boar very strict investigation, was a 
great favourite with these merry haras. 

But we have a more biting and amusing account 
of the fight in a ballad entitled The Frenchman's 
JJefeat. It is not so romantic, and rather more 
libellous and braggadocio in tone: 

Ye Commons and Peers, 

Pray, lend mo your ears; 

1 'U sing you a song if I can, * 

How Louis le Grand 
Was put to a stand 

By the arms of our Graoiona Qne^ Anna. 
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I ]/ow Lis aniiy hO great 

I Had a total defeat 

j Not far from the river Dendor; 

WliGre his gnmdcbildren twain. 

For fear of being slain, 

' Uallopod off with the popisli Pretender. 

To a steeple on high, 

The battle to spy, 

Up mounted tlu&e clever young men; 

And when from the spire 
^cy saw so mncli fire. 

They cleveily came down again. 

They then got on liorsohack, at the advice 
of Vendome, who cried to Burguiirly : ‘ 1 wi^li 
you and your brothei* were at home.’ And the 
trio immediately made their escape—the rhymester 
comparing their heels to cork and their heurt-j 
to lead. But wa must turn to the song ogam, 
and see. that 

Not so did behivo 

Tho Young Hanover brave 

In this bloody field, X absni i- you; 

When his niare-lior&e was shut, 

Yet ho mattfred it not, 

JDut charged still on foot like a fury. 

And 80 it runs on, cracking up ‘Young llano\er. 

This gallant young man, 

Being kin to Queen Anne, 

Fou^it, as were sht a man, she would do. 

i’ci'liups this latter ballad sticks closer to historical 
accuracy—at all events, it seems mon* probable. 
Still, we must not foi^et tliat aUhouc,di all 
historians do amj>le homage to the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover—who was afterwards our 
George II.—there are writers who have defended 
the young Pretender, and deelaie lie pgoved his 
mettle that day on the bloody iiehl of battle. 

The warlike spirit of the nation in those days 
is well represented in 27ic CVurm/toiw Boys oj 
several Trades and (JalliuySy whom the ballad in a 
lengthy sub-title defines ‘as weaver'', shoeimikers, 
butchei'S, dyers, and hatteif?, in city and country, 
whose resolution i.s to march into Fhinders after 
King William, to jclievc that country from the 
Fi’ench cruelty, and iioiu thence m.u*ch with him 
to the conquest of Ki'uucc.’ It commences: 

Brave bovH, we Mtall soon hav«‘ an aimv of ibo',e 
That will both the French and the iiapibts opj>oi>c; 

and goes on to say what grand thin^ they will 
do— 

For every tradc">man his calling will leave. 

And bright shining armour he icsulvtb to receive. 

And, moreover— 

The valiant bhociuakcrs in liuiidrcds come, 
Kesolving to follow the true martial drum, 

With flourishing colours to enter the field. 

Not fearing to make the proud enemy yield. 
Through every country all over the west, 

Ihcir loyal^ to their good king is exjiresb. 

And under his banner they ’ll fight till they die, 

Or otherwise make our proud enemies flic. 1 

No doubt this ballad would be a favourite with ! 
(he boy^ with the hold and ambitious appren- ' 
' -ticefl. It is a somewhat rickety but belficose 
woduotion, conceived in the spirit of those ccle- | 
hated verses f 

«' TWo jkini^ Frenchmen and one Put tugec, | 

Qpetjfohy foighshnian can Ilok ’em all three. | 


Perhaps, the spirit w'os a wholesome one in its 
way, and may account for much in our history 
which to us seems almost miraculous. 


Mils EARQUHAKSON’S NIECE. 

CHAP. II.—PISCOVEKIE.S. 

A coi'PLE of weeks glided by. Miss Selwyn was 
still with us, and, to all appearance, intended to 
remain. She declared she could not tear herself 
away ; and 1 had liegun to foci that without her 
the place would be very dull, though before she 
came I had never thought of it. I certainly had 
never met such a lively giil as Doris. She seemed 
naturally a bit of a wdt, and w’as remarkably 
quick at repartee. She w^as, however, astonish* 
ingly ignorant of some tiling She could scarcely 
play a note of music, could paint only a very 
little, seemed to know or core nothing about the 
modern languages, except the languime of flowers, 
in which she was well verged ; and as for sewing 
.and light fancy-work, her knowledge thereof was 
niL 1 had never seen her use a needle since she 
came. 

Nothing surpri.scd me more than the change 
her presence had efiected in Professor Vaughan. 
His niece seemed to have acquired an unbounded 
I influence over him, and she used it most uumerci- 
' fully. Only in the evenings, and not always 
tlien, would she allow him to retire to the solitude 
I of his own room and tho society of his belovid 
books, 08 sill* called them. Poor old gentleman ! 
' his life was made a burden to him, She would 
rally him on his bachelor condition, and say that 
she knew lots of nice ‘old girls’ who would ju*>t 
suit him. She ordered him, as her cavalier, to 
attend her in her walks through the Manor 
grounds, and would not let him otf on any 
excuse; and if he did succeed in escaping to his 
room, would sometimes follow him there, and 
spend with him the greater part of the day, 
though she must have been a decided liin- 
drauce to him. From the fust, to use her own 
expression, she constituted him her own peculiar 
‘chum and, truth to tell, he was favoured with 
much more of her society than either her aunt 
or myself. Privately, I thought Miss Selwyn a 
I bit of a flirt, as she showeil such a predilection for 
' masculine society; but Mrs Farquharson seemed 
<uiite well pleased, nrore so, indeed, I fancied, 
than on tbe occasions •when Miss Selwyn and 
1 were out together. Perhaps she thought the 
Professor reipiired to be roused up a little, which 
lie certainly did. The constrained manner to¬ 
wards her niece which I had at first observed in 
her had, moieovor, to a (^at extent disappeared. 

In the evening's, if Miss Selwyn were not out 
about the gioand.s or di«iturbing her uncle, she 
would generally sit and read to us while we sewed, 
occasionally stopping to make some light remark, 
which caused her aunt and me to smile ; or stana 
looking over me while I played And sang. She 
never song hewelf, she ^<iid she hail no voice, 
Alt<^ether, things were more lively since her 
arrival 

‘What a pretty di^ess you ]iave on!” said she 
one evening. ‘ What kind of material do you call 
it ? J never can remember the names of stuffs.’ 

‘ This is a grenadine,’ I answerec^ a little astoa- 
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, ^hed. * It IS a present from your aunt. She is 
very kind to me.^ 

‘Not more so than you deserve, I imagine. I 
have often thought you must feel it very dull— 
you 80 young and pretty—portion me—to be 
; ^ut up here. Have you any brothers or sisters, 

I Naomi?* 

I ‘ Only one brother, and he is very young ; but 
I have four sisters—two older, and two younger 
than myself. Papa is a cleigyman in one of the 
poorest of the London suburbs. His salary is not 
large enough for us all, and that is the reason 1 
am licre.* 

‘And your sisters, are they also in situations?’ 
she asked. 

‘The two eldest arc; the others are not old 
enough, and mamma requires one of them at 
home, for we keep only a very small servant.’ 

She did not ask more. I longed to in<iuii*e 
something about herself or her people, but dul 
not like. In spite of her frankness, she could be 
very reticent when she chose, and she never 
alluded to her home in any way. 

Although so fond of walking about tbc grounds, 
she bad never yet been outside tlie gates, nor di<l 
slie manifest any de-sire to see the A'illage or go 
to the church on Sundays. I had tried to per¬ 
suade her to accompany me the first Sunday, but 
she laughingly said she got quite enough oi 
religion at home ; and her aunt did not press her 
to go, but seemed rather relieved at her staying 
in. She, like the Professor, allowed her niece 
her own way almost in ets^trything. 

Our rooms were on the first landing. Miss 
Selwyn’s was on the opposite side ot the corridor 
from her uncle’s and from Mrs Farqiiharson’s, and 
looked to tlie back, as did mine also. Between her 
K)om and mine was a large room used for storing 
lumber. There was no balcony on tins side, but 
only in the front The servants slept above. 

One morning I rose as usual belore breakfast 
and went out into the garden. Miss Sclwyii fre¬ 
quently joined me; but this morning she had 
apparently slept in. In my gardening operations 
I had slightly soiled my hands, and before going 
in to breakfast, went up-stairs to wash them and 
tidy myself generally. To gain my own room I 
had to pass tlie door of Miss ^^elwyn’s, whicli 1 
noticed to be ajar. In passing, 1 caught a glimp'sc 
of Miss Selwyn in her crimson morning gown 
standing before the toilet-table in Jier room, 
gazing into tbe looking-glass. In her hand she 
held what, to my asUmisliment, appeared to be 
a razor. Sbe looked precisely like u pewon who 
had finished the operation of shaving, for I ha<1 
seen papa look just like that. I was so surprised 
that I almost uttered an exclamation, but re- i 
covered myself, walked on, an<l gained my own j 
room, shutting the door very softly. i 

It might be perhaps a day or two later. I | 
retired to my room in the evening ciirlicr than 
my wont, as I wished fii finish a letter I was 
writing to mamma. My window was open half¬ 
way, for the evening was warm. ‘My letter being 
finished, but not feeling inclined for sleep, 1 
was sitting at the window gazing idly into the 
moonlight. Every one was up-stairs, and I 
believed myself to «be tbe only one awake in the 
house. The Professor had gone to his room after 
tea, and nearly an hour belore I bod heard Mrs 
Earqohamon and her niece bid each other good-. 


night as they entered their separate ^ms. They*^ 
seemed always to finish theii* convemation down¬ 
stairs, for Miss Selwyn never sat and chatted with 
her aunt in her room after coming up, but. went 
straight to her own. I would nave liked an 
occasional cosy chat with her by our bedroom 
i fires ; but as sue never invited me into her room, 

I did not venture to ask her into mine. 

It was a lovely moonlight night Our side of 
the house, however, lay completely in shadow. I 
do not know how long I may have sat, when I 
heard the window of Miss Selwyn’s room softly 
raised. I knew it must be hem, because the room 
between us was, as 1 have said, used only for 
lumber, and Mis Purqubarson’s and her brother's 
rooms were on the other side of the corridor, , 
their windows looking to the front. ‘She is Hke 
myself,’ thought I; ‘she cannot sleep either.’ 

I was about to call to her softly to Jet her 
know iliat I also wiis awake, when I heard 
her sti-ike a match, as if about to relight her 
bedroom candle. Apparently the light went out 
again, for I heard her mutter something which j 
sounded like an oath, and immediately after 
another match was struck. I had not known 
swearing was one of Miss Selwyn’s accomplish¬ 
ments, although she was addicted to using shmg 
phrases. A minute or two later, wafted to my 
nostrils came the aroma of a cigar. 1 glanced 
downwards, tuy first impression being that the 
pleasant odour came from below; but there aE 
was silent. Again 1 felt it, and this time was cer¬ 
tain it came from the open window of Miss Sel- 
wyn’s room. Cautiously, I put out my head once 
more. Miss Selwyn, doubtless believing herself j 
the only one awake, w'as leaning carelessly out | 
of her bedroom window, her eyes fixed on the ; 
i^tars, calmly enjoying either a cigar or a cigarette. : 
1 had heard that to smoke cigarettes was common ' 
amongst some ladies, yet this discovery ne\"er- 
theless came upon me witli almost a shock. 
Fortunately, ray rooni being also in darkness, 
Miss Selwyn did not seem to have seen me. She 
must have sat there for nearly half an hour 
before 1 hoard her close her window. I was 
glad when she did so, for I could not go to 
bed leaving my window open, and she was cer¬ 
tain to hear me if I attempted to close it. I 
wondered if MrsFarqulmrson knew of this accom¬ 
plishment of her lively niece. 

My sleep that niglit was disturbed by restless 
dreams, in one of which 1 saw Miss Selwyn seated 
calmly on the seashore watching the waves come 
lapning in, and smoking a huge clay pipe, while 
in ner hand she held a razor, which she hod 
just been sharpening against the rock on which 
she sat 

It is curious, when once one’s attentiim is 
<lrawn to any particular fact* how soon there¬ 
after somethin" is sure to occur in connection 
therewith. The next day Mrs Glass waylaid 
me in the hall, Mrs Farquharsom and her niece 
being then engaged in correspondence. Miss 
Selwyn hod only one correspondent, and his letters 
—her correspondent was of the male sex—did not 
appear to give her much pleasure. Mis Glass 
drew me into her own private parlour and closed 
the door carefully. ‘I have Bomet|iing which I 
wanted to tell you, Miss Stuart,' said she. ‘It 
is about Miss Selwyn. Mav I ask what you 
think of the young l^y, miss 1' 
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• I was takei somewhat by surpme at the ques¬ 
tion. ‘What do you mean? I>o you refer to 
her appearance, or her conduct generally ?’ 

‘I mean her ways,—Don’t vou think she is 
a very strange young lady ? She has such free 
jmd easy ways. And do you know, miss, I do 
believe she smokes ! ’ 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I would 
have cut short the conversation by telling her 
that it was neither my business nor hers to 
discuss Miss Selwyn’s conduct; but she had 
always been very kind to me, and I did not 
wish to say anything to hurt her feelings. 1 
think she must have read my thoughts, for her 
next words were half apologetic. 

‘ 1 know it is none oi my business, miss; 
but something I heard two days ago from Jane 
the housemaid, and from my cousin Mrs Jenkyns, 
who keeps the inn, you know, miss, has made 
me wonder if I should not tell what I heard 
to Mrs Forquharaon; so I thought I might safely 
tell you, and leave you to judge, for I think 
she nas something troubling her already just 
now: she has not been quite herself since her 
niece arrived.' 

I had noticed this fac^ but had been inclined 
to ascribe it to imagination; but Mrs Gloss had 
evidently observed it also. 

‘But what is your reason for thinking Miss 
Selwyn smokes? You have not seen her do so, 
I suppose?’ 

‘^o, ml£» ; but 1 have often felt the smell 
of cigars in her room in the morning and have 
found pieces of cigar ends in the grate and on 
Uie ground outside her window. It is not a 
very lady-like thing ; and Mrs Farqubarson would 
be wild if sbe knew, I am suic.—The J'rofessor, 
as you know, does not smoke, so the cigar ends 
could not be his.’ 

‘And what did Jane tell you, and your cousin 1 ’ 
I ^ain inquired, not wishing to tcdl wliat I' 
hiul myself obsei^ ed o^juught. 

Mrs Glass come a nearer and spoke in 

a lower tone. ‘Yoxa must have noticed, Mjss 
Stuart, that Miss Selwyn has always kept very 
close to the house ever since she came. She hiu) 
never been outside the grounds, to my knowledge; 
and you remember the strange way in which she 
arrived when no one expected her. It is my 
opinion she is here in hiding, and docs not wish 
to be seen. 1 tliink she lias run away from 
home, miss.’ 

I was BO taken aback, by this view of the 
matter, that for a minute or two I could not 
say a word. ‘What should make her leave lier 
home ? ’ I as^ked at length. 

‘ I don’t know, mis-*, of course; but perhaps 
a lover’may have had something to do with it 
You can judge, after you hear what I am going 
to tell you.—From anything ever I Imve heard, 
any of Mrs Farquharson’s relatives are in poorer 
circumstances lean herself, and Mrs Selwyn may 
^ve wished hep daughter to mairy some one she 
not care for, for the sake of his money. 1 
4dn’t think Mrs Selwyn and Mm Farquharson are 
parUcularly friendly, for they don’t visit; and 
1 ^ not know there wus a Miss Selwyn till 
imved ^ere that day.—Of course I only 
eighteen months ago, and did not 
4biOW sbe ''Farquharson till then. Well, two 
.4aj8 juto wentt down to the village to 


ordef some things for the house. * When 
arrived at the end of the avenue, she saw a 
man gazing curiously over the gate into the 
Manor grounds, hut he turned away in the 
direction of the village before she came up to 
him. When she was posing him, he spoke to 
her, and walked along by her side till they 
reached the village, fie was rather an elderly 
man, and looked like a well-to-do gentleman, she 
says, or she would not have answered him when 
he first spoke. He seemed much interested in 
this house, and asked her a great many ques¬ 
tions ; and although he tried not to let her 
see i^ was evidenUy especially interested when 
she mentioned Miss Selwyn’s being here—asking 
mrticularlv os to when sue came, what she was 
like, and how long she intended staying,—-Jane 
got annoyed at his questions at lost, and left 
liim abruptly when she rea<‘hed Mrs Ball’s. On 
coming home, she at once told me, and described 
the man. 1 advised her not to say anvthing 
to the others. Yestei’day afternoon, 1 called on 
my cousin Mrs Jenkyns to hear what she could 
tell me, for Jane had seen the gentleman enter 
the inn. He was not in then, but was staying 
there, and had been doing so for a week past 
He had also questioned my cousin as to the 
Manor-house, and had expressed a great desire 
to see it My cousin told him it was not open 
for visitors to see through it Fortunately, 
although she noticed his cuiiosity with regard 
to Miss Selwyn, she could tell him nothing about 
her; but she thought he might be an elJerly 
lover of that young lady; and putting things 
tc^elher, I have come to the same conclusion.— j 
What do you think of it, miss ? ’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ I answei'ed, perplexed. ‘He 
may be of a naturally inquisitive tui'n, as elderly 
gentlemen sometimes are, and may be asking 
these questions without any particular motive; 
and the Munor-house is certainly an interesting 
feature in the surroundings.—But stay. What 
is the man like? Is he short and stout, wear¬ 
ing a soft hat and light drab overcoat? I met 
such a man between the Manor and the village 
the other day; and now that I think of it, be 
did look at me rather cmiously.’ 

‘ That is the vevv man, miss; but sometimes 
ho wears a short olue jacket I’m sure I do 
not know whether to tell Mm Farquharson or 
not’ 

‘Better let things alone meantime. We have 
no evidence that the man is really in any way 
connected with Mi«i Selwyn, although 1 admit 
liis questioning looks suspicious; and even though 
he aoes know her, it does not follow he is a 
lover of hers. She certainly did arrive here 
rather unexpectedly; but the account she herself 
gave on arrival was quite satisfactory to me at 
anyrate ; and we must not jump to the con¬ 
clusion that she has run away, unlej^ we see 
some stronger reason than we have at present 
Besides, even tliough he »>hould be her lover, he 
can scarcely run away with her unless she ia 
willing; and if ever there was a young lady 
perfectly capable of taking care of herself, i 
should think Miss Selwyn is that one.—I have 
to go to Shuttleton myself this afteniooiv 
will call on hlrs Jenkyns and ascertain if he 
is still there.’ 

She left me then; and I proceeded to take 
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my constitutionaL Almost meehanicallyf my 
steps turned into the avenue leading to the 
village. The avenue took rather a sharp curve 
about two hundred yards from the gate, and 
near this gate there was a moss of shrubbery. 
Nearer to the Manor the grounds were very^ open, 
and the windings of the avenue alone hid the 
house from view. I was approaching this turn 
in the avenue, when I heard a sound as of a 
footstep. Not wishing to be seen, as I hod 
still on my morning gown, I glided behind a 
large tree, and took shelter at the bade of a 
spreading rhododendron bush which stood near. 
In another minute, whoever it was turned round 
the curve and then paused. I ventured to steal 
a glance from my hiding-place. Through the 
trees I saw him: it was the man of whoiu Mrs 
Glass had spoken—the supposed elderly lover of 
Mrs Farquharson’s niece. He liad his back to 
me, for 1 was on the side of the avenue farthest 
from the Manor, and he was gazing earnestly 
in its direction. He appeared as if afraid of 
being seen, as he kept glancing suspiciously 
around. He did not wait long, fortunately, for, 
after satisfying himself that no one was in sight, 
he turned and walked back the way he had 
come. I waited till ho had gone, then hurried 
home as fast as niy feet could carry me. Surely, 
after all, the man was here with some object; 
but that object might not be Miss Sidwyn. A 
suspicion that he might be in league with a 
gang of thieves, though housfjbreaking was a 
thing unheard of amongst us, haunted me nil 
the forenoon, lie might wish to reconnoitre 
before making the attempt. Mrs Furquharson 
kept no man-servuiits, and there wore many 
valuable articles in the house. AVhat made 
matters worse, the Professor had that morning 
early left for town to visit a brother Professor 
who was at present laid up, and we did not 
expect him back till the next evening. I was 
however, destined ere long to have the man’s 
conduct explained, for that very afternoon I 
unexpectedly obtained light upon it 

ONE MORE CHEMICAL TRIUMPH. 

To chemistry jierhaps almost more than to any 
other science we of the present day are most 
deeply indebted. Through it we ha\’e become 
aci[uainted with the properties of the various ele¬ 
ments which enter into the composition of this 
world of ours, and by studying their different 
actions upon each other the chemist has succeeded t 
in producing those numerous artillei'al coinpoiindb | 
which are daily used so extensively in the arts, | 
and the manufacture of which contributes so i 
largely to a nation’s industry. By his skill, | 
* waste ’ substances have been convert^ into vain- I 
able matter; new occupations have consequently I 
sprang into existence, and one result of all his ' 
labouro therefore is, that to-day thousands of per- | 
sons are earning their livelihood at trades which ; 
it was impossible for Ihem to follow a few years ' 
ago, ^i^use such trades were then unknown. But | 
the creation of the^ industries, though playing so | 
important a part in the world’s commercial his -1 
tory, cannot be i^garded as being altogetlier an | 


unmixed blessing from a hygienic ^nt of view j 
for wherever extensive chemical works are sita> 
ated, the streams become more or less polluted 
with the waste products, and the air is charged ' 
with effluvia that are for from healthful 

The nuisances to which reference has just been 
made are perhap more perceptible in connection 
with the alkali trade than with any other manu¬ 
facture ; and they have existed ever since Leblanc’s 
method superseded the old-fashioned process of 
obtaining carbonate of soda from banlla—more 
' than sixty years. By adopting what is known 
as the ‘amntonia-soda’ system—a comparatively 
recent invention—the foul odour is obviated; but 
since in this country one ffrm pc^sesses a mono¬ 
poly of tlie method, Leblanc’s process has con¬ 
tinued to he employed. Shortly stated, it conensts 
in converting, by three principal operations, com¬ 
mon salt into carbonate of soda. Chalk (carbonate 
of calcium) and sulphuric acid are among the 
agents used to effect such conversion, and in 
the course of the numerous chemical changes 
which take place, they react upon each other, and 
form sulphide of calcium, wliich, together with 
other impurities that come into exishmee during 
the process, is tlii'own aside, the mixed mass being 
known as ‘alkali-waste’ or ‘soda-waste.’ When 
brought into contact with an acid, sulphide of 
calcium is decomposed, w'ith the evolution of 
fiulphurette<l hydrogen, a goa possessing a most 
offensive smell. Now' the rain which falls in 
manufacturing towns is always highly acid, and 
c()nse(}uenUy, when it hecomes mixed with the 
liuge mounds of alkah-uuste which abound at 
suc.li places as St Helens in Lancashire, the sul- 
phide of. calcium is decomposed, and the atmo¬ 
sphere is filled with the odour of rotten eggs, 
•widlht tlie drainages from the heaps causes any 
stream in the neighbourhood to smell most 
foully. 

Enough has been said to show wliat a serious 
nuisance and detriment to liealtU the alkali indus¬ 
try must be to those who are compelled to reside 
in the vicinity where it is carried on; and of 
late years, efforts have been made to remedy the 
evil by recovering from the waste the sulphur 
which is contained in the sulphide of calcium; 
but none of the methods proposed have come into 
practical use. To Mr Alexander Chance, of the 
well-known firm of Chance Biothers & Ca, of 
Birmingham, there is, liowever, now no reason to 
doubt that sanitarians |\'ill be deeply indebted, as 
not* only has he devised a process which removes 
the long-standing nuisance, but it at the same 
time ailbrds conM«l(*rable a4lvantages from a 
commercial point of view ; and the method is so 
simple that one is led to wonder how chemista 
can possibly have overlooked it for so many years. 
Perhaps ‘happy idea’ would be a better term 
to eiuploy in connection with it than the word 
‘process,’ seeing that it is based on facts well 
known to the most elementary student of chem¬ 
istry. Among the many by-products, useful and 
otherwise, which are obtained during the manu¬ 
facture of alkalies is carbonic anhydride, com¬ 
monly called carbonic acid ; and it is by means of 
this gas that Mr Chance annihilates the gre^ 
nuisance now caused by alkali works. Ho satu¬ 
rates the waste with the hitherto useless carbonic 
anhydride, which acta on the sulphide of calcium 
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anil, causes scflphuretted hydrogen to be evolved, whilst those who look upon it simply in a sani. 
By burning this gas the sulphur it contains is tary light cannot fail to he well pleased that the 
converted into sulidinrous anhydride. Now the long-standing alkali-waste nuisance will now ha 
formation of sulphurous anhydride is one of the at an end. 

first steps in the manufacture of sulphuric acid,_ 

and therefore the former when obtained d la, 

Chance can be transformed into the latter by the THE PLEASURES OP FISHING. 
ordiMry method ! so that the sulphuric acid by an unscccessfdl anoleb. 

employed m the first stage of the manufacture of 

caroonate of sod^ and which has undergone so ‘A splendid day, Jones!’ says Bilaton (I am 


caroonate of sod^ and which has undergone so ‘A splendid day, Jones!’ says Bilston (I am 
many changes, is recovered and can be a^ain used Bilston’s guest), as 1 bid him good-morning, ‘A 
for wie same purpose as before, after which it perfect day; we couldn’t have a better one.* 
be once more obtained in its original state, and When I awoke that morning, I had observed 
again pass through the processes to'which it has with a feeling akin to relief that the Yorkshire 
been previously subjected; and so ad injinitum, landscape was shrouded in mist, and that the York- 
But economical as this must be to the alkali shire roads were canals of mud from the drizzling 


of olkaU works, the new system ot dealing with ihat precious bsliing expedition is knocked on 
soda-waste affords another pecuniary advantage the head,’ was my sleepy comment as I turned over 
which will not be lost sight of. It is this: if, for anotlicr nap before getting up : and really I 

_£ ;_ix:_XT__1^1_xx_J T__ xl.,.x___ ° ..1 t .1 • I. 


i subjected 


foul-smelling gas is emitted, we get in ite purest ‘You’re late, Jones,’ he continues in tones of 
form the sulphur which was in combination in cheery reproach. ‘We’ve neaily finished breuk- 
the pyrites used in the manufacture of the sul- fast, and the parson will be here with the trap in 
phuric acid employed in converting common salt five minutes.’ 

into carbonate of soda, and which can either be ‘1 haidly thought you would go to-day,’ I 
again utilised for making oil of vitriol, or can be repl.v, rather shamefacedly, 
sent into the market to be devoted to those ^Kot shrieks Bilston. ‘My dear man, I 
' numerous purposes to which sulphur is apph- woulJu t hUiy ut home on a day like this for fifty 
cable. pounds.’ 

The commercial importance of the new method A very modest cou^dcration indeed would buy 
of dealing with soda-waste will readily bo under- me off; but I ant at Bihtoii’s mercy. ‘A day’s 
stood when it is stated that the quantity of sul- fishing’ wjis one of the attractions iudd out for luy 
phuric acid annually used in Gieat Brihun in the visit, and I can’t very well back out of it now ; 1 
alkali manufacture is something like <»ne himdre<l can only hope that the par.von, nho has under- 
thousand tons, and this has hitherto been thrown taken to drive us out, will have moie sense than 
away in the shape of sulphide of calcium, which, to come. 

os we have alrea<ly ehowm, soon becomes an ‘ Here ’« Middleby,’ says Bilston, rising from the 
intolerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. By table and going to tlio window, 
the new process all this will be changed ; for not The llcv. Mr Middleby looks moist, but jubi- 
only con the sulphur be obtained at a very slight lant ‘What a glorious day!’ he says. ‘Are 
cost from the obnoxious sulphuretted hydrogen, you ready?’ 

but the latter can be convened into sulphuric We are not quite ready, so the parson comes 
acid at a comparatively inexpensive rate, and into the dining-room and spends ten minutes com- 
therefore little of the enormous quantity of pyrites paring notes with Bilston on the respective merits 
now consumed in the manufactiu'e of oil of vitriol of ‘ blue duns ’ and ‘ red roans ’ in such weather as 
will be required. Conseqipently, not only will a this. He is a capital specimen of the country 
saving be effected in the cost ol pyrites, but from curate ; a jovial, active man, who gives one the - 
the sulphur yielded by the alkali-waste, a hand- idea that he goes heart and soul into everything 
some profit will be derived, as in the market it he takes in hand. ‘I’ll fix you up,’ he says to 
will sell at from three to six times the value of me, when I mildly suggest that I haven’t fished 
the pyrites. There is also the advantage from a for some years, and, like Mr Winkle at skating, 
health point of view that, after the ' waste has am rather out of practice. ‘ You ’ll get on capitally, 
been subjected to the new treatment, it is per- —Worm? Nonsense; that’s poor sport, I HI sat 
fectly innocuous, and may be deposited anywhere you going properly.’ He hus got such a power- 
without becoming a nuisance or deleterious to ; fully persutisive way with Iiim, that I’m afmd he 
health. | will. 

_ This latest outcome of chemistry is simply one I ‘Did you bring any lunch ?’ asks Bilston. 

proof—and we have had many within recent '■ The pawon knits his brows and thinks; evi- 
yean—that nothing is really ‘ waste,’ and that' dently, he has not thought of such a detail when 
^l»tanceB we have regarded as useless turn out. trout-fishing is the business of the day. ‘V^egot 
to tej of th^ greatest value when we find the three pork pies,’ he says slowly^ ‘and a cola Jowl j 
propei; ^.method of dealing with them. At Mr and half-a-aozen liord boiled eg^, and a good lot 
Chanoffi happT idea, all who are interested in the of sandwiches.—You said you’d bring your own 
CQmsOMvttl''rtOiare of the country must rejoice; lunch,’ he adds apologetically, as though his little 
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itore waa Intended to meet tlie wants of one 
Blender appetite. 

‘Oh, we are all right,’ says Bilston. *My fish- 
ing-hasket iafulV 

This I find is literally true ; Bilstou’s basket, 
moreover, is by no means a small one. 

‘ When do you expect to be bock ? ’ I ask, as a 
dim vision of damp beds in a country inn flits 
before my mind’s eye. The preparations are on 
such an extensive scale that 1 begin to feel 
anxious. 

‘We’ll bo home in time for dinner,’ &iya the 
parson, holding up his flask to the light; ‘but it’s 
just 08 well to take a little with us.’ 

What noble appetites they have in Yorkshire ! 
‘Are you making a long stay down here?’ he 
asks as 1 climb into the dogcart beside him. 

‘ Only a few days,’ I reply, turning up my coat- 
collar. 

‘Then you are in luck.—I may safely say that 
you might stay here a month without getting such 
another day as this.’ lie closes one eye, and says 
this in an impressive undertone, befitting the im- 

f iortance of the revelation, and then draws back 
lis head to watch the eifect it has upon me. 1 am 
unresponsive, and the parson relapses into puzzled 
silence. lie can't understand my feelings any 
more than I can appreciate his. I am very subject 
to cold, and my wife would be in a nice frame of 
mind if she knew what I was doing. Wo liave 
eight miles to dnve before we reach the stream ; 
it (loos not look very formidable, though it is 
6 W(dlcn by the rain to-day. 

‘ Is thei’c much wading to do?’ I a'^k carelessly. 

‘ Oh no,’ says the parson. ‘You need beldom go 
in as high as your knees.’ 

If the Rev. Mr Middleby or any one else catches 
me immerged as far as my ankles, I shall be very 
much surprised. 

We have left the trap at a roadside inn, and are 
standing on the bank getting our rods ready; or, 
to bo strictly accurah', I am watching the parson’s 
deft fingers lash W'ild-l(x>king flies on to invisible 
gut with fearful and wonderful knots. I have 
been forced to consent to use flics ; he won’t bear 
of my fishing with a worm. It ’a awfully unsports¬ 
manlike, he says, so I give in. 

Bilston has started to walk up the rood for a 
mile or two to a point whence he will fish down to 
ua 

‘ There you are now! ’ says the parson. ‘ You ’ll 
find a capital run a couple of hundred yards up; 
go and try a cast there, but mind the trees.’ 

I’m by no means sure that 1 know what a ‘ run ’ 
is, but take the rod from the parson’s hand and 
Btort for my destination without acknowledging 
my ignorance. I daresay I shall know it by the 
trees 1 have been warned against; there are not 
many on the bank. 

I make a very good commencement, and succeed 
in throwing the cast without catching the over¬ 
hanging bougha Now it is fairly in the water, 

I ’ll leave it there ; I can’t get into difficulties if I 
don’t attempt too much. In the distance I can 
see the parson making throw after throw with the 
restless pcmeverance of an automaton. I condude 
that.is the proper way to fish with flies ; but there 
aren’t any trees near him to interfere with his 
line. I did not think the flies looked particularly 
lifelike when I began, and evidently the trout 


don’t think so either, for I have rfbt even had a 
bite when the parson leaves his station and passes 
me on his way up-stream. I feel bound to make 
another cast as he stons to watch me. 

‘Your tackle is ali mixed up,’ he says, as I 
make a graceful sweep with my rod. 

‘Ah, so it is; thank you. Didn’t notice it; a' 
little short-sighted,’ I reply disjointedly, and lay 
the rod down on the s^nes to clear the cask 
which, now I come to look at it, has twisted 
itself into a collection of Gordian knots with a 
degree of talent 1 did not imagine two yards of 
gut possessed. I can’t manage to unravel it com¬ 
pletely, but get it into some sort of order, quite 
good enough to satisfy myself. 

Bother the trees 1 Between the wind and the 
ridiculous flippancy of the rod, I have ‘hung 
myself up’ (1 understand this to be the correct 
expression). I can’t tug the line down; and after 
a tew trials, resign myself to a scramble up the 
wet slippery trunk. I cut away enough small 
branches to furnish a moderate-sized garden with 
pea-sticks, and as the last one falls, taking the 
cast witli it, my new flshing-knife drops neatly 
into a black-looking pool below the roots of the 
tree. I use an expletive, and descend. It takes a 
good quarter of an hour to disengage the line from 
the twigs, and by that time the parson is well out 
of sight. Whatever mistake I may fall into next, I <! 
won’t fish near trees, and choo.se a nice clear piece 
of w'ater with no obstructions about it 

How on earth any fellow can throw a fly in the 
face of this wind, I do not know; I can’t get 
mine into the water at all except by the most 
unscientific and violent thrashing. Tliere 1 I 
knew that would happen; 1 'd have bet any 
money on it The tail-fly has caught in my coat 
between the shoulders: I can’t reach it; 1 can’t 
pull it out; and it doesn’t take me long to dis¬ 
cover that I can’t break the gut I daresay a 
stout man pawing feebly at his own back to 
release his fishing-tackle makes a very humorous 
picture. But that doesn’t reconeik me to the 
situation when a labourer with a face like a cod¬ 
fish stops to grin, and by-and-by laughs outright 
(How awfully rude'the lower classes are in York¬ 
shire !) 

*Whoy doan’t thee tak off thoi cowut, maani’ 
he .says with contemptuous pity. 

Happy thought! Why didn’t it occur to me 
before 1 I strip off my ‘cowut,’ and lay it on the 
gross; the hook is well in over the barb, and I 
can’t withdraw it , 

The labourer, who seems quite unnecessarily 
amused, comes to the rescue again. ‘Hast noa 
gotten a knoife ? ’ he asks. 

I’ve lost mine, and t(ill him so—not how; and 
suffer him to operate on the cloth with an instru¬ 
ment like a small carver. Clear again at last 
My friend in need has gone on his way, having 
accepted a shilling for his services in cutting a 
large hole in my coat, which breathes a very 
perceptible odour of strong cheese. 

I set to work again, and fish diligently for an 
hoi;r without doing anything worthy of note. 1 
may be wanting in science, but in patience 1 yield 
to no man, and I have always been taught that 
this virtue is the attribute most v^uable to the 
fisherman. My toil is rewarded at last: a beauti¬ 
ful trou^ nearly five inches long, takes one of the 
flies—I don’t Know which—and with a tremen- 
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dons effort I ^wirl him out of the water, over my 
head, into a T^tch of furze bushes. It is a litUe 
difficult to nnd him, for the hook came out os 
soon as he fell 1 shan’t abandon the search in a 
hurry. If a bird in the hand is worth two in -the 
bush, a trout in the furze is worth two in the 
stream, and I hunt carefully, regardless of prickles 
until I find him. I wonder v^ot he weighs, he 
can’t be very heavy; but Bilston lias brought his 
spring balance, so the fish can stay in my basket 
until 1 con weigh him at lunch-time. If it wasn’t 
for the wind, 1 should get on capitally ; but 
success has made me incautious, and before long 
a fly catches me somewhere again, not in my coat 
this time. Really, it is very awkward, a most 
embarrassing position if any ouo should happen to 
come this way. The hook has a frightfully shaip 
point, and tells me its exact locality if I make the 
slightest movement What am I to do? It’s all 
very well to take off one’s coat in full sight of 
the public highw'ay ; but there’s no knowing how 
long it may take to get the book out without a 
knife, and I can’t divest myself of this garment 
for an indefinite time ; it’s out of the question. 
Bother it all! here’s somebody coming. 1 won’t be 
caught in this predicament; and wet as the gra-is 
is, 1 sit down, and pretend to examine my reel. 

‘ Any sport 1 ’ nsj^ the stranger. 

‘Not much,’ I reply, as serenely as can be 
expected of a man impaled on a fi&h-hook. 

‘ Too cold ? ’ he suggests after a ver^ long pause. 
He hasn’t much to say, but lakes a very long time 
to say it, and is exaspenitingly slow about moving 
off. He is out of sight at last, and I secure a 
couple of large stones to break tlie gut witli. 1 
brutse my fingers, lose my tciupcr, and make 
awful havoc of the tackle before 1 get free, but it 
is done eventually, and 1 apply myself £b piering 
the fragments together again. It doesn^t look 
quite right, somehow, when I have completed the 
repaim The top fly is only sir inches from the 
silk line, and the next one hangs about a foot 
below that; thereafter is a four-foot etraud of 

S lain gut, unencumbered by hook^, for the other 
y clings imlovingly to my trousers. 

The rain has passed off, and' the sun is growing 
hot. Bilston said he was afraid the drizzle would 
not last all day. I can’t say 1 regret it, though 
the change seems unfavourable to fishing, lor 
another hour’s assiduous work is unproductive of 
results. I must say I get on better without that 
tail-fly j there’s nothing to catch in the trees and 
•check one’s freedom of action in making casts. 
It is past one o’clock ; I shall stop and walk up to 
meet Bilston and the lunch. I go a good mile 
and a half before I descry him seated in the shade 
on the other side of the river, beside the parson, 
both of them busy with knives and flasks. 

‘ Hillo, Jones! ’ shouts Bilston. ‘ Come along. 
Tou ’ll find a safe place to cross if you go fifty 
yards higher up, just round that bend.’ 

The ]^ce doesn't look very safe when I reach 
it, and nothing but hunger would urge me to try 
a croBsinA As I have hinted before, I am a stout 
mam and start on a series of perilous leaps from 
fO^ to rock, with my heart in my mouth. I’m 
nalf-ww-.over, and Ihe widest leap haa to be taken ; 

rock I ’in stonding on is awfully slmpery, and 
lAe water looks unpleasantly deep. I screw up 
tey OQur^o and jump—into the brown stream 
^ Wst! 1 don’t want the friendly 


help of the stepping-stones now, and^drag mvself 
to the bank, which 1 gain with my boots full of 
water, and the horribly uncomfortable feeling a 
roan has after taking a bath in his clothes. What 
humbug it is to call this fishing business an 
amnsement 1 Disgusting! 

The parson has finished his lunch and is count¬ 
ing the basket when 1 arrive. ‘ Undersized,’ he 
says severely to Bilston, holding up a fish much 
larger than the one in my basket. *I thought 
you knew that the limit on this water is eight 
inches.’ 

Bilston asks if it isn’t eight inches long, with 
the uneasily innocent air of a man pretending 
that he thinks he has done no wrong. 

‘ A short seven,’ says the parson, throwing the 
trout back into the water.—* I ought to have told 
you there’s a penalty of two guineas for taking 
undersized fish, Mr Jones,’ he adds, turning to 
me : ‘ the keepers arc very stringent about it too, 
and quite rightly.’ 

I wish I had left my capture in the furze-hush, 
and register a vow to throw it away as soon as I 
can without being seen. I’m no judge of length, 
hut if the trout m my basket is five inches long, I 
shall he astonished. 

‘Vou haven’t spared yourself, old man,’ says 
Bilston, surveying my wet clothes; ‘but it was 
hardly worth while wading so far as that.’ 

Shall I tell him that 1 tumbled in, or let him 
suppose that I’ve lx*cn standing in the w'atcr 
almost up to my middle all day, in luy zeal for 
sport? Looks well to have been working bard, 
tiiough I have nothing to show lor it. 

*I hadn’t much luck,’ 1 say, tlmiwing down my 
rod ; ‘ the only one I got was a small one.’ 

The parson glares hard at iny tackle, and then 
gets up to inspert it. ‘Not auqirising, if you’ve 
been fishing with tin's,’ he remai'Ks dryly. 

‘ 1 lost the other fl}',’ I falter, turning to receive 
a packet of sand\v join's from Bilston. I feel that 
the parson’s searching eyes ate upon me, and don’t 
feel at all happy. 

‘ Shall I this off for you ? ’ he says, taking 
' the gut of that tenacious ‘ tail-fly ’ in his fingers 
and giving it a gentle pull. 

‘Fumiy way to lone a fly,’ says Bilston gravely, 
as he see'* what the Uev. Mr Middleby is doing. 

I am bad at fibbing—notoriously unsuccessful 
with what people call the ‘ready lie but it did 
occur to me as soon as 1 had spoken that it would 
have been as well not to have said that I didn’t 
know it was there. 

Bilston echoes, ‘Didn't know it was there 1’ and 
breaks into a vulgarly loud roar of laughter. I 
stand looking foolish whilst the ptorson cuts out 
the hook in stem silence. He is an enthusiast 
himself, and doesn’t seem pleased. 

‘If your friend doesn’t care about fishing, 
perhaps we had better go home,’ he says to 
Bilston. 

‘ Oh 1 but ho docs,’ says niy ho^t, choking down 
his risibility wdth an elFort.—‘ Don’t you, Jones ?* 

Regardless of the most elementary principles of 
truth, I solemnly aver that 1 know no sport like it 
(I hope I never shall), and that trout-fishing is a 

E ’ >n of mine. I attack the lunch, and Mr 
leby, who is ns good-natured as he is earnest, 
seta to work to readjust my tackle, whilst Bilston 
leans against a tree, smoking with his hat resting 
on bis eyebrows. 
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‘Here’s tHte head-keeper/ says the parson in an 
undertone j ‘it’s lucky I threw away that little 
one you had.‘ 

Bilston nods seriously, and having a clear 
conscience, gives the keeper a hearty ‘good-day,’ 

‘Day, gen’lemen,’ says the keeper pleasantly. 
‘Any sport to-day, gen’iemen V 

This is awful I My companions promptly 
respond to the question by turning out Ihexr 
baskets on the grass. It is evidently a civil way 
of askix^ to examine the catch. lie doesn’t seem 
to notice me os 1 sit in the background with my 
basket behind me. I certainly won’t volunteer 
to display its contents; my fish would be woiih 
its weight in gold to him, very nearly. 

The keeper turns over the little heap of trout 
with his stick. ‘All right, Mr Bils’on, sir.—A 
awful hot day, sir.’ 

A brilliant idea strikes mo : I will make friends 
with the keeper. Perhaps !»e may put me up to 
a wrinkle or two by which I may redeem my 
character in the parson’s eyes, if 1 have to go on 
with this wretched fishing business all the, after¬ 
noon. 1 ’ll offer the keei)Gr a drink : that s what 
he’s hinting at. 

‘Have a nip of whi-sky, keeper?’ I suy with 
condescending affability, pulling round my basket 
in momentary obliviousncss of the solitary com¬ 
panion my flask has therein. 

* Thank Ve, sir ; much obliged.—Tectot’ler, sir,’ 
saj’B the man in velveteen. ‘’Ope you ’ave ’ad 
some sport, too, ^.ir ^ ’ 

Oh, why didn't 1 hold my tongue? Why did 1 
go and oiler him a dunk lie didn’t want^ He 
comes over to my side as 1 try to ehuflle the 
basket out ol sight, pretending T didn’t hear him, 
and coolly kneels down at my side in rciuliness to 
examine the dozens of fish Ins manner scein.s to 
indicate he U .sure I have caught. 

It is no use denying it ; lie mightn’t believe 

1 me, and that would compVicate matters. I pull 

1 the basket round again, and he opens it wide 

I whilst 1 stare blankly at the toj) of Ins w’eathcr- 
1 beaten hat It tikes him fully half a minute to 
search that ba&ket; and I’m beginning to hope 
that the fish may have tumbled out when I fell 
into the stream, but presently he emits a low 
chuckle, and draws out the now stilf an<l unwhole¬ 
some-looking victim of my skill. He sits back on 
• his heels, looking from it to me and from me to 
it again. My condescending affability is all gone. 

I hope I don’t look so foolishly small os I feel. 
The keeper shakes his lieail solemnly, and 
coughs. 

‘ This ’ere fish is hunder size, sir,’ he observes 
at length. 

* I didn’t know how the ’- 

‘The fine for takin’ hiinder-size fish is two 
guineas, sir,’ he continues writhout noticing my 
interruption. ‘’Is lordship likewise gives ’urf the 
fine to^ us if w’e catches gen’leinen tfikin’ such 
trout, sirand the hardened ruffian smiles softly 
as he turns the sorry object about in his hands. 

‘What does this mean?’ I demand savagely 
of the parson. 

‘The keeper is quite right,’ says the Rev. Mr 
^ddleby. ‘If you make a row about it, he’ll 
just report the matter, and our leave to fish here 
will be withdrawn.^ 

‘ I oughter report it,’ says the keeper doubt¬ 
fully as he gets on his feet. 

■ —■■■ - = 

For myself, I shouldn’t much ca#e if he did, 
but I can’t get Bilston into trouble, and deprive 
him of the ‘ amusement ’ he takes such unaccount¬ 
able delight in. I swallow my wrath and look 
hard at the keeper ; he must be a thought-reader, 
for he smiles again, knowingly this time. 

‘Don’t report anything about it; I’ll setUe 
with you,’ i say, and in desperation I force a 
sovereign into his hand. He doesn’t look quite 
satisfied ; so now, quite reckless, I add three half- 
crowns. That soothes the keeper’s coz^ience. 

‘You may ’ave the fish, sir, if you wishes; it’s 
dead,’ he says, politely tendering it by the tail 
(What tai'tless people one does meet at times 1) 

I snatch the nasty thing from his hand and throw 
it into the river with a snort of rage. The keeper 
touches his hat and retires. Bilston, who has 
been grinning like a Cheshire cat all the time, 
i’omposes his features. Heartless fellow that 
Bilston I I don’t see anything funny abont it 
One pound seven shillings and sixpence for that— 
that reptile I have just thrown away ; not count¬ 
ing that other shilling I paid the labourer this 
morning. I suppose 1 Iook as if I was going to 
use bad language, for the parson gets up hurriedly 
and goes to the river-bank out of hearing. 

‘A very expenbive trout that,’ says Bilston 
gravely. 

But I am too angry to repl)% too thoroughly 
annoyed even to tell him that if ever 1 want a 
fish of any kind or size again I will buy it in a 
civilised fashion. • 

liave given away my rod. 

WATKECRESa 

With the drawled-out cry of ‘ Waterci'cases, fine 
watcrcrenses,’ which is heard dady in the streets of 
our English towns, every one is familiar; and 
with the plant itself the majority of people are 
acquainted, for it is among the more generally dis¬ 
tributed of our aquatic vegetable products, and its 
warm agreeable flavour lias long caused it to bo 
one of the most popular, whilst it is at the same 
time one of the most wholesome of table relishes. 
Botanically, it is known under the name of Nastur¬ 
tium officinale, and it belongs to the natural order 
Vrucijercc, all plants of which have their petals, or 
flower-leaves (foui* in number), arranged in the form 
of a cross. The characteristic of this order, to which 
the cabbage, cauliflower, and most of our culinary 
vegetables belong, is, that the bulk of its meml:«r8 
possess antiscorbutic and pungent properties, and 
it does not contain a single plant which is poison¬ 
ous. If, therefore, at any time in doubt as to 
whether a particular vegetable growth is edible or 
not, the obtaining of a flower will tend greatly to 
solve the problem ; for if the bloom be composed 
of four leaves arranged in a cross-like form, and 
has six stamens, four of which are long and two 
short, it will be quite safe to use the plant as 
food, although the presence of more or fewer 
than four flower-leaves must not be invariably 
taken as indicating tliat a plant is non-eatable. 
When we say that a quartet of petals denotiK that 
the vegetable bearing them may be eaten, it must 
not bo interpreted as inferring that all such 
vegetables will be palatable; we siijiply wish to 
convey that they may be partaken of without 
serious results following. 

Though watercress is a native of this couatiy, 
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growing freefy in rivulets and ditches, the greater 
portion of that which finds its waj into the 
market is cultivated, immense quantities being 
grown for this puq»o8e in Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, and other places. Its cultb 
vation in Europe appears to have been begun 
about the midole of the sixteenth century at 
Erfurt, in Germany. But it was not until 1808 
that its growing was undertaken in this country. 
In that year a market>ganlener named Bradbury, 
of Springhead, near Gravesend, observed that the 
watercress of that place was of a finer quality than 
that produced elsewhere; and perceiving that 
when kept free from weeds, &c., it throve wbll, 
he took to farming it for the market Since 
tlien, it has become an object of regular cultiva¬ 
tion, and large beds have been planted in various 
parts of the country. A few of the growers have 
become prosperous men ; and to-day large numbers 
live by its culture, whilst many more daily earn 
their livelihood by its sale. In London alone it is 
computed that the street hawkers annually dispose 
of something like ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
watercress; and the greengrocers of that city are 
credited with selling each year five thousand 
pounds’ worth of the same plant When, there¬ 
fore, we come to consider the quantities which, in 
addition to the metropolis, must be consumed in 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other 
large centres of industry, we get some idea of the 
enormous sum annually spent on this relish. On 
the Continent it is also much esteemed, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the yearly rental of 
the beds at Erfurt reaches ten thousand poimds ; 
and i^ji Paris, oefroi duties are annually levied on 
watercress, estimated to be worth forty thousand 
pounds. In New Zealand, whither it^ was im¬ 
ported by English settlers, it grows ex'cecdingly 
well, the leaves attaining an extraordinary size ; 
in fact, it is said to have become a somewhat 
troublesome weed. In India, according to Mr 
Main, it is cultivated under sheds erected for the 
purpose. 

As is the case with most other plants, the culti¬ 
vated waterci-ess is of better quality than the 
wild ; and besides this, there is the more import¬ 
ant consideration, from a grower’s point of view, 
that the coat of rearing the plant at will is less 
than that of searching lor it under the difficulties 
which attend its.spontaneous production. The 
method of cultivation is this: a clayey soil is 
selected, and in this beds of about a foot in depth 
are marie. Each bed has a slight inclination from 
one end to the other, and into it a small stream 
of water is caused to flow. The bottom of the 
bed cau either be made of a sandy or gravelly 
nature, or allowed to remain in its natural state, 
wiongii tlie former is the better proceeding. At 
me bottom of tbe beds the watercress is planted 
in rowa in the direction of the current, at abont 
aii inches apart Dams of half a foot in depth ore 
made acroa each bed, their number and frequency 
bemg reoulated by the length of the bed and ito 
® manner that when 
the dams are full, the water will rise at least 
toee inches otot the plants in each compartment 
water is thus caused to circulate throughout 
and If. rt be Mt absorbed by the soU, a stre^ no 

Wffici^io J^ate an eighth of an acre of beds, 
if -ptoTOed m this manner are not allowed 


to flower, they will furnish on abundifht supply of 
young tops for the market throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn. All that is required for 
their successful growth is occasional replanting 
and keeping the beds free from mud and weeds. 

As an article of food, watercress forms a whole¬ 
some adjunct to our dietary, by acting as a stimu¬ 
lant to the digestive organs. It is said to con¬ 
tain iodine, and on this account it has been recom¬ 
mended by the medical faculty as a remedial 
agent in cachectic affections, and in some instances 
it is said to have proved highly beneficial. 

Occasionally we hear of persons being poisoned 
by mistaking some other aquatic plant for water¬ 
cress. The only thing with which it can be con¬ 
founded is the water-parsnip, a common inhabitant 
of rivulets, ditches, &c., and one which frequently 
grows in company with the wihl cresses. But the 
two are very easily distinguished from each other. 
The^ leaflets of the watercress are smooth and 
shining, and are entire at their edges; whilst 
those of the parsnip, which is poisonous, are 
serrated or notched. When Bie flowering stems 
are up, they also serve as a mark of distinction, 
inasmuch as those of the watercress are in the 
form of a spike, and those of the water-parsnip are 
an umbel. Moreover, the flower of the former is 
composed of four petals, that of the latter has five. 
If the plants are bearing seed, there is an obvious 
distinction in the fact that the seeds of the parsnip 
are enclosed in capsules, those of the watercress in 
pods. It is clear, therefore, that with ordinary 
care, the two plants need not be confounded at 
any season. 


FORGET ME NOT. 

Foroet me not when, far away, 

You wander at the close of day 
’Mid other roae^ not more fair 
Tiuin those whose beauty was not less, 
Beciiuse they saw your loveliness, 

And blushed to see a sight so rare. 

Foiget me not, when others deem 
All happiness an idle dream, 

Save when they watch the sunbeams play 
In golden tents of silken hair, 

As though they loved to linger there, 

Who perish with the dying day. 

Foiget me not, when other eyes 
Are careless if the sun arise-— 

8o only they may rest on you; 

When others hold the songs of birds 
Less sweet than those soft-whispered words 
That I so loved,to listen to. 

And oh, if sorrow yours should be— 

For even our deaiest are not free 
From pain we’d gladly bear instead— 

If you should find a friend untrue, 

One heart will still bo true to yon, 

Till all its lovelorn days are sped. 

C. R. OaAVB. 


Printed and FubUsbed by W. & R, Chambebs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbuboh. 
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JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

Juan Fernandez, of Jlohimon (ynisoe celebrity, 
is a small island in the South Pacific, some foui- 
or five hundred miles west of Valparaiso. Besides 
the name by which it is more usually known, it 
is also called Maa-a-Tierra (nearcr-the-mainlaiid), 
to distinguish it from another island nearly a 
hundred miles farther west, and henre bearing 
the name of Mas-a-Fuera (farther-on'-shore). It 
has one anchorage, Oumberiand Btiy, and there, 
facing the sea, is the settlement, consisting of a 
few huts ami a ruined fort The island appears 
to be of volcanic origin; and tl»e huge masses 
of rock piled one upon the other, rising to a 
height of nearly three thousand feet, present a 
very picturesque appearance from the sea. (Tentlev 
attractions are, however, not wanting; there are 
at lenst tw'o valleys rich in vegetation, and smiling 
witli the luxuriance of an almost tropical 
fertility. 

One of these valleys is thus described by an 
American traveller—Mr J. 11. Browne (CVitsoe’*' 
Inland): ‘ Nothing was here of that stem an<l 
inhospitable character that marked the rockbound 
shores of the island. A soft haze hung over the 
valley; a happy quiet ivigned in the peifumed air; 
the breath of heaven touched gently tlie flowers 
that bloomed upon the sod; all was fresh and 
fair and full of romantic beauty. Yet there was 
life in the repose ; abundance within the maze 
of heights that encircled the dreamy solitudes. 
Fields of wild oats waved with changing colours 
on the hillsides, green meadows swept around 
the bases of the mountains ; rich and fragnint 
shrubs bloomed w'herever wc looked ; fair flowers 
and running vines hung over the brows of the 
rocks, crowning them as with a garland ; and 
springs burst out from the cool earth, and fell 
in white mist down into the groves of myrtle 
below, and wei'e lost in the shade. Nowhere 
was tljere a titice of ^mail’s intrusion. Wild horses 
snuffing the breezes, da6be<l out into the valley 
in all the joyousness of their freedom, flinging 
back their manes and tossing their heads proudly; 


I and when they beheld us, they started suddenly 
and fled up the mountains beyond. Herds of 
gouts ran along the rugged declivities below u.«, 
looking scarcely bigger than rabbits; and birds 
of bright and beautiful plumage flew close around 
our heads and lit upon the trees. It was a 
fair scene, untouched by profaning hands; fair 
; and solitary, and lovely in its solitude as the 
! Happy Valley of Basselas.’ 

The chief interest of Juan Fernandez lies, 
however, not in its external features, but in 
its eventful history, an«l in the legends which 
have gathered round its name. That name is 
deiivcd from a hardy Spanish sailor who dis¬ 
covered It about the year 1563, and promptly 
obtained a grant of his Mind* from the Spanish 
government. Here, like his more famous suc¬ 
cessor Selkirk, he lived for a time ‘monarch of 
all he surveyed but soon growing weary of the 
lonely eminence, he abntidunft<l his kingdom, 
leaving behind him as u gift to posterity a herd 
of goats and pigs. 

When next the curtain lifts, the i.sland appears 
as the shelter of the bold buccaneers. It lay 
couvcnicutly near to the Spanish settlements, for 
on Spain the buccaneers marie war with savage 
ferocity. Those were the heroic days of filibus¬ 
tering—the days of Lolonnois the cruel, Montbars 
the exterminator. Sir Henry Morgan—pirate and 
knight—Sharpe, and Dampier. It was after an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise La Sei'ena that 
Sharpe and his men anchored off Juan Fernandez. 
The slioi'e was so thickly covered with seals that 
they were obliged to shoot some before they could 
land. The goats, too, had evidently multiplied, 
for the sailors signalised Christmas day hy shoot¬ 
ing sixty. As for the pigs, besides those slaugh¬ 
tered for present needs, a hundred were salted 
down. The waters were alive with fish, so that 
a sailor fishing with a bore hook caught in an 
hour or two enough for all the crew. There 
was an abundant supply of timber, palms, sandal¬ 
wood, and wild quince, the greater part of wliich 
has long since disappeared. 

In October 1704 the Cinque PwU galley, one 
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of Dampier*s squadron, colled at Juan Fernandez. 
I'here was a quarrel between Captain Straddling 
and Jiis sailing-master, Alexander Selcraig or 
^Ikirk, a native of the little fishing toivn of 
Largo, in Fifeshii'e, who refused to serve longer 
with his captain, and asked to be put on shore. 
When, however, his wish had been complied with, 
and he was left alone on the beach with some 
scanty stoi'cs, his heart misgave him, and he 
sought earnestly permission to return once more 
on board. But the brutal commander only made 
this change of resolution a subject of mockery, 
and left bim to the charms of solitude. These, 
Selkirk ‘enjoyed’ for nearly four years and a 
half, till he was taken off (February 1709) 
by Captain Wood Rogers of the Viike privateer. 
Selkirk was appointed mate of the J>uJce; and 
died (1723) lieutenant of the royal ship JVnj- 
motUh. A monument was creeled to his memory 
in his native place in 1885. Two circumstances 
have conspired to confer on this young Scotch¬ 
man a kind of immortality : Cowper made him 
the mouthpiece for a charming poem; and a 
plausible popular error identified him with the 
nero of Defoe’s immortal tsile. 

There must have been something iicculiaily 
seductive in the attractions of Juan Fernandez, for 
the next visitor, Captain Clipperton of the Success, 
lost four of his men, who deserted, tliough two 
were captured before the vessel left; wdiilc Captain 
Shelvocke, who lost his vessel, the Speedwell, and 
had to build another out of the wreckage, suffered 
a more serious loss, eleven sailors and thirteen 
Indians and blacks refusing to leave the island. 
‘They were not yet prepared for the other world,’ 
was their excuse. Two years after\var<ls, no traces 
could be found of the rebellious twenty-four. 

Here, in 1741, came the shattered remnants of 
Anson’s expedition. With half his crew gone, 
and the survivors in such evil ca&e that out ot the 
two hundred there were hardly enough available 
for active work to sail the ship, the anchorage 
of Cumberland Buy was a welcome sight. The 
memoiy of the hardships they had nndeigone 
may to some extent account for the glowing 
language in which the historian of the expedi¬ 
tion speaks of Juan Fernan<lez. ‘Those only,’ 
he says, ‘who have endured a long series of 
thirst, and who can readily recall the desire aii«l 
agitation udiicli the ideas alone of springs and 
brooks have at that time raised in them, can 
judge of the emotion with which wc eyed a large 
cascade of the most transparent water, which 
poured itself from a rock, near one hundred feet 
high, into the sea at a small distance from the 
ship. Even those amongst the diseased who were 
not in the very last stipes of the distemper, 
though they had been long confined to their 
hammocks, exerted the small remains of their 
sticngth that was left them, and crawled up to 
the deck to feast themselves with this reviving 
prospect.’ 

The wind blew off the shore and made it diffi¬ 
cult to effect a landing; but the scurvy-stricken 
were dying apace, and the few healthy men could 
not be spared to attend to the sick. At length, 
however, after three days’ hard work, the invalids, 
numbering ^ne hundred and eighty, w'cre got 
‘safety to land, except some twelve who died in 
the lioats on being exposed to the fresh air. 
IMUkwest soon erected and something like an j 


hospital extemporised. But so malignant was the 
disease and such a hold hod it got on the men, 
that for the first ten or twelve aays the average 
mortality amounted to five or six. Vegetables 
were fortunately abundant, and the radishes, 
celery, and watercresses were the best of medi¬ 
cine for the scmry-stricken sailors. Anson gave 
as well as took, for he planted many garden-seeds 
and sowed the stones of fruit-trees, some of which 
have thriven well. 

The next vi.‘’itor was the Spaniard Ulloa, who 
came to the island in 1743. He was particularly 
struck by the number of dng? he saw, especially 
of the greyhound breed. Tliese dogs had been 
sent by the Chilian and Peruvian governments 
in the hope of exterminating the goats, and thus 
depriving hostile warships and pirates ol a pos- 
silde means of re-provisioning. The plan, how¬ 
ever, proved a iailure, the goats being too agile 
in scaling the rocks to give their more swift¬ 
footed foes a chance. Ulloa urged the Spanish 
government to fortify the island and convert it 
into a penal settlement; but it is doubtful 
whether his advice would have been acted on, 
had not motives of jealousy powerfully seconded 
it. Information was received that, in consequence 
of Anson’s report, England was thinking of estab¬ 
lishing a fiettlement on Juan Fenmndez. Their 
hand thus forced, the Spanish authorities occupied 
the island (1750) with a strong military force and 
built a fort commanding the harbour. This, how¬ 
ever, was destroyed in the following year by an 
earthquake, and was rebuilt further inland. Tlie 
post of governor seems to have been looked upon 
as one of the plums of the Spanish service. Vast 
sums weie charged agaiiust the home government 
in re8i>ect of wholly unnecessary military works 
commenced but never completed, and the truth 
of a Spanish proveib was abundantly illustrated : 

”rwi\t pick and hoe, 

'Jlie moneys go. 

Ulloa’s advice was also followed by utilising 
the settlement us a jicnal colony. \Vhen the 
South American revolution broke out, many of 
the Chilian and Peruvian patriots were con¬ 
demned to exile here. At the end of the revolu¬ 
tionary wars the Chilians took over the settle¬ 
ment, and in 1819 established another penal 
colony. In the following year, there aie said to 
have been three hundred convicts guai'tle<l by a 
hundred soMiers. In 1821, however, an insur¬ 
rection broke out, and the settlement was for a 
time given up, the garrison being removed and 
the fort dismantled. At the same time the 
Chilian government, resolved that if they could 
not use the place no one else should, issued a 
manifesto forbidding any persons to settle there 
or kill the cattle or take the wood. Again, in 
1828 and 1833 convict settlements were formed ; 
but the cruelties practised on the prisoners led 
to outbreaks, successful in two instances. At 
length in 1835 the great earthquake destroyed 
the fortifications, and the convict establishment 
was finally abandoned. 

But the traveller who climbs the brow of a hill 
fronting the harbour—barely half a mile from 
the landing-place—will still find the melancholy 
traces of these habitations of cruelty. The face 
of the cliff is excavated to a distance of several 
hundred feet, and long winding pass^es lead to 
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the dark and dripping cells where the convicts 
were immured. Beneath these, connected by rude 
^then steps, are other cells darker and more 
chill, if that were possible, certainly smaller, for 
they are not more than five feet in length by six 
in height These were reserved for offenders of 
the deepest dye. Here, in a very blackness of 
darkness, in a silence unbroken save by the curse 
of the jailer or the shock of the earthauake, tin* 
wretched victims of ignorance and cruelty passed 
through a life of torture to the oblivion of mad¬ 
ness or to the rest of the grave. 

The highest point on the island is a nigged 
rocky peak culled el Yunqiie (the Anvil), or Yonka, 
which to all appeanince is perfectly inaccessible. 
Even where the rock is coveied with vegetation, 
the soil is so thin an<l friable that any attempt on 
the part of the climber to raise himself by clinging 
to snrubs, or even trees, would involve almost 
certain disaster. Thus, Walter, the chaplain to 
Anson^s expedition, tells of a sailor who, being on 
the hills goat-hunting, caught hold of a tree upon 
a declivity to assist him in his ascent This giving 
way, he imincdiatdy rolle<l down the hill; and 
though in his fall he fastened on another tree of 
considerable bulk, yet that too gave way, and he 
fell among the rocks and was dashed to pieces.' 

Since 1835, the Chilian government has leased 
the island to private speculators; and in 18()8 it 
was purchased by Robert Webrdan, a Gerin.in 
engineer, who has established a email but thriving 
colony. In addition to tillage and stock-raising, 
limiting and fiii'-sealing, some trade is cairied on 
with pa‘.bing ships, especially whalers, which often 
])nt in for water. In the same year Her Majesty’s 
ship Topate visited Juan IVniandez, and erected 
a tablet to the memory of Alexander Selkirk at a 
spot known as ‘ Selkirk’s liookoiit.’ 


T ms M O R T A L C 0 I U 

CHAI’. \l.—AT KKST AT LAST. 

WiNlFKLi) fell back on the j'lillows wearily. *I 
love him,’ she whispered once more. ‘He hates 
me, Elsie ; but in spite of all, I love him, I love 
him.’ 

For years she had locked up that secret in her 
own soul. She had told it to no one, least of all 
to her husband. But, confined to the narrow 
space of her poor small heart, and battling there 
with her contempt and scorn, it had slowly eaten 
her very life out. 

Jler lace was growing very pale now. After all 
this excitement, she needed rest. The inevitable 
reaction was beginning to set in. She fumbled 
with her fingers on the bedclothes nervously; her 
face twitched with a painful twitching. Tlie 
symptoms alarmed and frightened Elsie; she 
opened the door of the little salon and signalled 
to the English doctor to return to the bedroom. 
He came in, and cast a keen glance at the bed. 
Elsie looked up at him with inquiring eyes. The 
doctor nodded gravely and drew his long beard 
through his closed hand. ‘A mere question of 
hours,’ he whi.spered in her ear. ‘It may be 
delayed ; it may cqme at any time. She’s over¬ 
taxed her strength. Hysteria, followed by pro¬ 
portionate prostration. Her heart may foil from 
moment to moment’ 


‘ Where’s her husband ?’ Elsie cried in a fever 
of dismay. 

‘I’ve sent him off about his business for an 
houFs stroll,’ the doctor answered with profes¬ 
sional calmness. ‘She’s evidently in a nighly 
hysterical condition, and the sight of him only 
increases her excitement It’s a sad case, but a 
painfully common one. A husband’s presence is 
often the very worst thing on earth for a patient 
so affected. I thought it would do her far more 
good to have you alone with her—you’re always 
so gentle and so soothing, Miss Challoner.’ 

Elsie glanced back at him with swimming eyes. 
‘But suppose she W'ere to die while he’s gone,’ 
.she murmured low with profound emotion. 

The doctor pursed up his lips philosophically. 
‘It can’t be helped,’ he answered with a faint 
shrug. ‘That’s just what’ll happen, I’m very 
much afraid. We can only do the best we can. 
This crisis has evidently been too severe for 
her.’ 

As he spoke, Winifred turned up from the bed 
an appealing iace, and beckoned Elsie to bend 
flown closer to her. ‘Elsie,’ she whispered, in a 
low hoarse voice, ‘send out for Hugh. I want 
him now.—I should like to kiss him before I die. 

I think I ’ill going. I won’t last much longer.’ 

Elsi(j hurried out to Warren in the anteroom. 
‘Go,’ she cried eagerly, through her blinding tears 
—‘go and find Hugh. Winifred wants him ; she 
want's to kiss him before she flies. Look for liim 
through all the streets till you find him, and send 
him home. She wants to iorgivc him.’ 

Warren answered her n(*ver a single word, but, 
nodfliiig acfjuicsccnce, rushed down by himself to 
the esplanade and the shore in search of his 
enemy. •Poor baffled enemy, how his heart ached 
for him! At such a moment, who could help 
pitying him ? 

‘Is he coming?’ Winifred asked from the bed 
feebly. 

‘ Not yet, darling,’ Elsie answered in a hushed 
voice; ‘but Warren’s gone out to try and find 
him. He’ll be here soon. Lie still and wait for 
him.’ 

Winifred lay quite still for some minutes more, 
breathing hard and loud on the bed where they 
had laid her. The moments ajipeared to spread 
themselves over hours. But no Hugh came. At 
last she beckoned Elsie nearer again, wdth a frail 
hand that seemed almost to have lost all power of 
motion. Elsie leant over her with her ear laid 
close to Winifred’s lips. The poor girl’s voice 
sounded very weak and all but inaudible now. 

‘ I can’t last till lie corner, Elsie,’ she murmured 
low. ‘But ttdl him 1 forgave him. Tell him. I 
asked him to forgive mo in turn. Tell him I 
wanted to kiss him good-bye. But even that last 
wish was denied me. And Elsie’—her fingers 
clutched her friend’s convulsively—‘tell him all 
along I’ve always loved him. I loved him from 
the very depths of my soul. I never loved any 
one as I loved that man. When I hated him 
most, I loved him dearly. It was my very love 
that mafic me so hate him. He starved my heart; 
and now it’s broken.’ 

Elsie stooped down and kissed her forehead. A 
smile played lambent over Winifredte face at tbe 
gentle kiss. The doctor lifted his open hand in 
warning. Elsie bent over her with gathered 
brows and strained her eyes for a sign of breath 
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for a moment *Gone?' she asked at Inst with 
mute lips of the doctor. 

‘ Gone/ the <»lmer observer answered with a 
grave inclination of liis head toward Elsie. 
‘Rapid collapse. A singular case. She suffered 
no pain at the last, poor lady.* 

Elsie dung herself wildly into an easy-chair 
and burst into tears more burning than ever. 

A touch on her shoulder. Slie looked up with 
a start Could this bo Hugh ? Thank heaven, 
no! It was Warren who touched her shoulder 
lightly. Half an hour had passed, and he had 
now come back again. Lut, alas, too late. ‘No 
need to stop here any longer,* he said reverently. 
‘Hugh’s down-stairs, and they’re breaking the 
news to him. He doesn’t know yet you’re here 
at all 1 didn’t speak to him. I thought some 
other person w’oiild move him more. I saw him 
on the quay, and 1 sent an Italian I met on the 
beach to tell him he W'as wanted, and his wdfe was 
dying.—Come up to my room on the floor above. 
Hugh needn’t kixjw even now, perhaps, that 
you ’re here at San llemo.’ 

Too full to speak, Elsie followed him blindly 
from the chamber of death, and stumbled somehow’ 
up the broad flight of stairs to Warren’s apart¬ 
ments on the next story. As she reached the 
top of the open flight, she heal’d a voice—a 
familiar voice, that wouM once have thrilled her 
to the very heart—on the landing below, by 
Winifred’s bedroom. Sliamc and fascination 
drew her different w’aya. Fascination won. She 
couldn’t resist the dangerous temptation to look 
over the edge of the; banij-tc-rs for a second. Hugh 
had just mounted the stairs from the big entrance 
hall, and was talking hy the door in measured 
tones with the EuglLc-h doctor. 

‘ N’ery well,’ he said in his cold stern voice, the 
voice he had always used to Winifred—a litth* 
lowered by conventional respect, indeed, but 
scarcely so subdued as the doctor’s own. ‘I’m 
prepared for the worst. If she’s dead, say so. 
You needn’t be afraiil of shocking niy feelings; I 
expected it shortly.’ 

She could see his face distinctly from the spot 
where she stood, and she shrank back aghast at 
once from the sight with .surprise and horror. It 
was Hugh to be sure, hut oIi, w’hat a Hugh ! How 
changed and altered from that light and bright I 
young dilettante poet she had loved and wor- I 
shipped in the old days at Whitestrand! His 
very form and features, and limbs and figure, were i 
no longer the same; all were unlike, and the j 
difference wa.s all to their disadvantage. The man ! 
had not only grown sterner and harder; he was 
coarser and commoner and less striking than 
formerly. Ilis very style had suffered visible 
degeneration. Ko more of the jaunty old poetical 
air j turnips and toot-and-mouth disease, the 
arrears of rent and the struggle against reduction, 
the shifting sands and the w’eight of the ripa- I 
rian proprietors’ question, liad all left their mark 
stamped deep in tigly lines upon his face and 
figure. Ho was handsome still, but in a less 
refined and delicate type of manly beauty. The 
long smouldering war between himself and Wini¬ 
fred had changed his expression to a dc^ged ill- ! 
humour. His eyes had grown dull and sordid and 
selfish, bis lips had assumed a sullen set, and a I 
ra^ed beard with unkempt ends had disfigured 


that clcar-cut and dainty chin that was once so 
eloquent of poetry and culture. Altogether, it 
was but a pale and flabby version of the old, old 
Hugh—a replica from whose hea«i the halo had 
faded. Elsie looked down on him from her height 
of vantage with a thrill of utter and hopeless 
ilisillusionment. Then she turned with a pang of 
remorse to Warren. Was it really possible ? Was 
tliere once a time when she thought in her 
heart that self-centred, hard-hearted, cold-featured 
creature more than a uiatcli lor such a man as 
Warren ? 

‘She is dead,’ the doctor answered with pro¬ 
fessional respect. ‘She died half an hour ago, 
quite happy. Her one regret seemed to be for 
your absenca She was anxiously expecting you 
to come back and see her.’ 

Hugh only answered: ‘ I thought so. Poor 
child.* But the very way he said it—the half- 
unconcerned tone, the lack of any real depth of 
emotion, nay, even of the decent pretence of tears, 
shocked and appalled Elsie beyond niea.sure. She 
rushed away into Warren’s room, and gave vent 
once more to her torrent of emotion. Tlic painter 
laid his hand gently on her beautiful hair. ‘O 
Warren,’ she cried, looking up at him half doubt¬ 
ful, ‘ it makes me a.shamcd ’- And she checked 

herself suddenly. 

‘Ashamed of what ?’ Warren asked her low. 

In the fever of her overwrought feeling's, she 
flung herself passionately into his circling arms. 
‘Ashamed to think,* she answered with a sob of 
distres*?, ‘ that I once lov’cd him ! * 

CUAPl’EU XIX—IlEDlVIVA ! 

Hugh sat that evening, that crowd(‘d evening, 
alone in his dingy, stingy rooms witli his dead 
Winifred. Alone with his weary, dreary thoughts 
—his thought and a corpse, and a ghostly 
presence! Tvv'o women had love<l him dearly in 
their time, and ho had killed them both—Elsie 
and Winifred. It was a hateful night—hateful 
and ghastly; for in the bedroom at the side, 
the attenrlants of death, despatchcil by the 
tloctor, were already busy at their gruesome 
work, performing the last duties for poor mar¬ 
tyred Winifre«l. 

He had olfered her up on the altar of his 
selfish remorse and ivgrct for poor martyred 
Elsie. The last victim had fallen on the greve 
of the first. She, too, was dead. And now his 
house was indeed left unto him de.«olate. 

Somehow, ns he sat there, with whirling brain 
and heated brow, on fire in soul, he thought pf 
Elsie far more than of Winifred. The new 
bereavement, such as it was, seemed to quicken 
and accentuate the sense of the old one. Was 
it that Winifred’s wild belief in her recognition 
of Elsie that day in the street had rouseii once 
more the picture of his lost love’s face and form 
so vividly in his mind ? Or was it that the girl 
whom Winifred had pointed out to him did 
really to some slight extent resemble Elsie 1 and 
so recall her more definitely before him? He 
hardly knew; but of one thing he was certain 
^Elsie tliat niglit monopolised his consciousness. 
His thrce-year-old grief wo; still fresli: and 
green. Ho thought much of Elsie, and little of 
Winifred. 

Late at night, the well-favoured landlady came 
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np, conrteotis and Italian, all respectful sympathy, 
in a black gown and a mourning head'dress, 
hastily donned, as becomes those \^o pay visits 
of condolence in whatever capacity to the recently 
bereaved. As for Hugh himself, he wore still 
liis rough travelling snit of gray homespun, and 
the dust of his journey lay thick upon him. But 
he roused himself listlessly at the landlady’s 
approach. She was bland, but sympathetic. 
Where would Monsieiir sleep ? the amiable 
proprietress in(juire(l in lisping French. Hugh 
started at the inquiry. He had never thought 
at all of that. Anywhere, he answered, in a 
careless voice: it was ul) the same to him: sons . 
les toits, if necessary. 

The landlady bowed a respectful deprecation. 
She could offer him a .small room, a most diminu¬ 
tive room, mint for Monsieur, in his ]U'e.sent 
condition, but still a chamhre de muHre, just above 
llfadamc. She regretted she was unable to afford 
a better; but tlie house was lull, or, in a w<ird, 
crowded. The worhl, you see, was beginning to 
arrive at San llemo for the season. 1'i‘oprictors 
in a health-resort naturally re-'Ciit a death on 
the premises, especially at the very outset of the 
winter . they regard it as a slight on the sanitary 
i-eputation of the place, ami incline to be rude 
to the deceased and his family. Vet iiotlnng 
could be more charming tlian the landlady’s 
manner; she fewallowe«l her natural internal 
chagrin at so untoward an event in her own 
hou'>e and at such an untimely crisis, with 
comniendahle jioliteness. One would have said 
that a death rather advertise<l the condition of 
the Inm-e tlian otherwise. Hugh nodded his 
head in blind acquiescence. ‘Oil vous voiile/, 
^ludanie,’ he antiwered w’carily. ‘Up-stairs, it 
yon wish. 1 11 go now.—I’m sorry to have 
caused y(*u so much inconvenience ; but we never 
know w'hon tlicse untortunate attaiis are likely 
to happen.’ 

Tlie landlady coiisMered in her own mind that 
the gentleman’s tone was of the most distinguished. 
Such swei-t manners! So thoughtful—so con¬ 
siderate- so kindly respect fill for the house’s 
injured feelings! She was tonscious that his 
courtesy called for some slight i-cturn. ‘ V^ou 
have eaten nothing, Monsieur,’ she went on, 
compassionately. ‘In efTcct, our sorrow makes 
us mrget these details of every-day life. You 
do not demiige us at all ; but you must let me 
send you up some little reireshmeut.’ 

Hugh nodded again. 

She sent him up some cake and red wine of the 
country by the Swiss waiter, ami Hugh ate it 
mechanically, for he w'ns not hungry. Kxcitemeut 
and fatigue had worn him out. His game was 
played. Ho followed the waiter up to the floor 
above, and W’as shown—into the ne.\t room to 
Warren’s. 

He undressed in a stupid, half dead-alive w<iy, 
and lay down on the bed with his candle still 
burning. But he didn’t sleep. Weariness and 
remorse kept him wide awake, worn out as he 
was, tossing and turning through the long slow 
hours in silent agony. 

Strange to say, the sense of freedom was the 
s^ongest of all the feelings that crow'ded in upon 
him. Now that Winifred was dead, he could 
do as he chose with his own. He was no longer 
tied to her will and her criticisms. When he 


got back to England—as he would get back, of 
course, the moment he had decently buried 
Winifred—he meant to put up a fitting grave¬ 
stone at Orfordness, if he sold the wretched 
remainder of Whitestrand to do it. A granite 
cross ahouhl mark that sacred spot. Bead Els-ic’s 
grave should no longer be nameless. So much, 
at least, his remorse could effect for him. 

For Winifred was dead, and Whitestrand was 
his own. At the price of that miserable manor 
of blown sand he hod sold his own soul an<l 
Elsie’fe life; and now he would gladly get rid 
of it all, if only he could raise out of its shrunken 
relics a monument at Orfordness to Elsie. For 
three long yeare, that untended grave had silently 
accused the remnants of hia conscience: he 
determined it should accuse his soul no longer. 

The big clock on the landing ticked monoto¬ 
nously. Each swing of the i>enduluin tortured 
him afresh ; for it called aloud to his heart in 
iiieaaun^d tones. It cried as plidn as words could 
say : ‘Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie I’ 

Ah, yes! lie was young enough to begin life 
afresh, if that were all. To begin all over again 
is less than nothing to a brave man. But for 
whom or for what? Selfish as he was, Hugh 
Massinger couldn’t stand up and face the horrid 
idea of beginning afresh for himself alone. He 
must have some one to love, or go under for 
ever. 

And still the dock ticked and ticked on ; and 
still it cried in the silence ot tlie night: ‘Elsie, 
Elsie, Elsie, Elsie I’ 

At last day dawned, and the morning broke. 
Pale sunlight streamed in at tlie one south 
window. The ixiom was bare—a mere servant’s 
attic. Ikugh lay still and looked at the gaping 
cracks that diversified the gaudily painted Italian 
ceiling. All night through, he had fervently 
longeil for the morning, and thought wlien it 
came he would seize the first chance to rise and 
dress himself. Now it had really come, he lay 
there unmoved, too tired and too feeble to thiuK 
of Stirling. 

Five— six — half-past six—.Severn He almost 

dozed out of pure weariness. 

Suddenly, he woke with a quick start A 
knock at the door !—a timid knock. Somebody 
come with a message, a])pareutly. Hugh rose 
ill haste and hold the door just a little ajar to 
ask in his bad Italian, ‘What is it?’ 

A boy’s hand thrust a letter sideways through 
the narrow opening. ‘ Is it for you, signor V he 
asked, peering with black eyes through the chink 
at the Englialiman. 

Hugh glanced at the letter in profound astonish¬ 
ment. 0 heavens, what was this? How in¬ 
credible—how mysterious! For a moment the 
room swam wildly around him j he hardly knew 
how to believe his eyes. Was it part of the 
general bewilderment of things that seemed to 
conspire by constant shocks against his perfect 
sanity? ’VJ'or he going mad, or was some enemy 
trying to confuse and confound him ? Had some 
wretch been dabbling in hideous forgeries? For 
the envelope was addressed—0 horror of horrors! 
—in dead Elsie’s hand; and it bore in those 
well-known angular characters the siQiple inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘Waiiubn IIelf, Esq., Villa della Fontana 
(Piano 3“), Avenue Vittorio-Emmanuele, San 
Eemo.* 
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He recognised this voice from the grave nt once. - But as he gazed and gazed at dead Elsie’s Iiand 
Head Elsie! To “Warren Relf! His fingers —dead Elsies own hand—unmistakably hers— 
clutched it with a fierce mad grip. He could no forger on earth (not even himself) was ever 
never give it up. To Warren Kelt! And from half so clever—the truth grew gradually clearer 
dead Elsie! and clearer. Dead Elsie was Elsie dead no 

‘Is it for you, signor?’ the boy asked once longer; she had escaped on that awful evening 
more, as he let it go with reluctance from his at Whitestrand. It wasn’t Elsie at all that was 
olive-brown fingera buried in the nameless grave at Oiforduess. The 

‘Forme?—Yes,’Hugh answered still clutching past was a lie. The present alone—the pre- 

it e^erly. ‘Forme!—Who sends it?’ sent was true*. Elsie yvQ& here, to-day, at San 

‘The signorina at the Villa Fossa—Signorina llemo! 

Oialoner/ the bov replied, getting as near as his He buried his face in his hands and wept— 
Italian lips could manage to the sound of Chal- wept as he never had wept for Winifred—wept 
loner. ‘She told me m(«t stringently to deliver as ne never had wept in his life before—wept 
it up to yourself, ragnor, into your proper fingera, with frantic gladness for Elsie recovered, 
and on no account to let it fall into the hands of Slowly his conceptions framed themselves anew, 
the English gentleman on the second story.’ His mind could only take it all in piecemeal. Bit 

‘6o(3,’ Hugh answered, closing the door softly, by bit he set himself to the task—no loss a task 
‘That’s quite light. Tell her you gave it me.' than to reconstruct the universe.—Winifred must 
Then he added in English with a cry of triumph : have knowm Elsie was here. It was Elsie herself 
‘Good-morning, jackanapes!’ After which he that Winifred and he had seen yesterday, 
filing himself down on the bed once more in a Fresh thoughts poured in upon him in a be- 
perfect frenzy of indecision and astonishment. wildering flood. He was dazzled, dazed, dum- 
For two minutes he couldn’t make up his mind founded with their number. Elsie w'a« alive, 
to break open that mysterious missive from the and he had sometliing left, therefore, to live foi*. 
World of the dead, so strangely delivered by an Yesterday morning that knowledge would have, 
unknown hand at his own door on the very been less than nothing worth to him while Wini- 


morrow of Winifred’s sudden death, and addressed fred lived. To-day, thank heaven—for Winifred 
in buried Elsie’s hand, as clear as of old, to his ivas dead—it meant more to him than all the 
deare.st enemy. Wliat a liorrible concatenation oi wealth of Cra?Bus. 

significant circumstances. lie turned it over and How opportunely Winifred had disappeared 
over again, unojiened, in his awe; and all the from the scene! In the nick of time—on the 
time that moro'-e clock outside still ticked in hie very .stroke and crisis of his fate! At tlic turn 
ear, less loudly than before : ‘Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, of the. tide that leads on to fortune! Felix, oppor- 
Elsie!’ tunitate norh^ indeed! He had no regret, no 

At last, making up his mind with a start, he remorse now, for poor betrayed and martyred 
opened il^ half overcome with a pervading sense Winifred. 

OI mystery. And this was what he read in it, Winifred' What was Winifred to him, or he 
beyond shadow of doubt, in dead Elsie’s very own to Winifred, in a world that .still held lus own 
handwriting: beloved Elsie ^ 

Villa Rossa, TknrsJai/, 7.30, mornimt. eiuls well. The Winifred episode 

Deaeest Warben-I will lo ready, as you rcnmiue.! as per- 

suggest, by the 9.40. }lut yon iniii-tn’t go with background. , 

me fartbei than Paris. That will allow you to how strange y Wimfre.l bersulf, in her 

get back to Edio and the Motberkin by the bad coutnbute.l to tins very dc/wac- 

6.39 on Saturday eveiimg.-I wish I conld have San Remo, if 

waited here in San Remo till after dear VVini- ^ .S? ““ ^ «’* ‘'‘f 

fred’e funeral was over ; but I quite see with you , I proter to face the worst, thank yon 1’ 

how dangerous such a course might prove. Every flashed back with fresh meaning on bis 

moment I stop exposes me to the chance of ah ®‘ ™ 

unexpected meeting. You must call on Hugh San Remo he himself would never have thought 
when you get back km Paris, and give him poor KOnig there And then he would never have 
Winifred’s last forgiving mckge. Some dfy- ^**' 

you know when, dearest—I may face seeing him fh.aiik Winifred, 
myself, peibups; and then I can fulfil my promise ^ ^ 

to her in person. But not till then. And tliat ^ . 


and gone, you can luaiTy 


may be never. I hardly know what I’m writing, -ni • > ^ xi. x ur d -o u 

iklsodased; hut I’ll meet you at the station letter-to Warren Relf-Warren BeW, 

atthohouryoumention.-No time lor more. In w ' “*• 

great hasteimy liand shakes with the shock still. <*> ^ c™sp>nng 

-Yours ever lovingly and devotedly, Elsie. “““ ^ 

° •” to him—the two scenes at the Cheyne Row Club 

The revulsion was awful For a minute or —Warren’s conversation with his friend Potts— 
two, Hugh failed to take it all in. You cannot the mistakes and erroi*8 of his hasty preconceptions, 
nnthink past years at a jump. The belief that How one fundamental primordial blunder had 
Elsie was dead and buried at Orfordness had coloured and distorted all his views of the case! 
grown 80 ingrained in the fabric of his brain that He felt sure now, morally sure, that Warren Relf 
fimt he suspected deliberate treachery. Such had rescued Elsie—the sneak, the eavesdropper, in 
things have been. Ho had forged himself: might his miserable mud-boat! And yet—^if warren 
not Warrtm Relf, that incamate fiend, be turning ^If hadn’t done so, there would be no Elsie at 
his own weapon—meanly—against him ? all for him now to live for. He recognised the 


But what was this discordant note in the letter 
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fact; and ha hated him for it. That he ehould 
owe his Elsie to that cur, that serpent t 

Discordant note! Why, yes— S(*e this : ‘ vSoine 
day— yoii. know when, dearest—I may face seeing 
him myself, perhaps. But not till then. An«l 
that may be never.* 

That may be never ! O precious w'ords ! She 
was leaving the door htdf open, then, for her 
poet. 

Poet! His heart leaped up at the thought. 
New vistas—old vistas long since closed—opened 
out afresh in long'perspective beiore him. Ay, 
with such a fount of inspiration as that, to whut 
heights of poetry might he not yet attain ! What 
peaks of Parnassus might he not yet scale! On 
what |)innafles of glory might he not yet poise 
liimsclf! Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! That was a talis¬ 
man to crush aU opposition, an ‘Open Sesame’ 
to prise all doors. With Elsie’s love, W'hat would 
be impo.ssible to him V 

Lile lloatcd in new colours before liis eager 
eyes. He dreamed dream.s and saw vision.'^, as he 
lay on his bed in those golden moments. Earth 
was dearer, fairer, than he ever deemed it The 
fever of love and ambition and hate w’as upon liim 
now in full force. He i*eeled and revelled in the i 
plenitude of his own wild and hectic imagination, j 
lie could do any tiling, everything, anything. He ! 
could move mountains in his lerveiit acce.ss of 
faith ; he couhl win worlds in his mad delight; 
he eoiihl fight wild beasts in bis sudden glory of 
heroic tomjmr. 

And all the wliilc, poor dead Wimfred lay cold 
and white in the bedroom below'. And Elsie wo'* 
oil—off to England—with Waireu Pelf—that 
wretch ' tliut seipent!—by the 9.40. 


THE ALPHABET. 

It is by no means improbable that some of our 
readers on glancing at the above title may be 
temjited to exclaim, ‘The Alphabet! WJiat can 
there possibly Ik; to say about that?’ At fust 
sight, W'c grant, the subject does not promise to be 
an interesting one, nor to oiler a very wide field 
for profitable consideration. And yet iu>thing 
can be fartlier from the truth. 'I'hc Jetter.s of 
the alphabet are an instance of the greatest ellect 
produced b\ the eniallest means. If we except 
Chinese symbols, it may perhaps be said that all 
corre-spondence between man and man, all that 
connects one age with another on the page of 
history, depends upon these characters, which arc 
so familiar to us from our earliest years that there 
is nothing, as some might think, to say about 
them that is either interesting or in.^tructive. 

The reverse is the fact. For when w'c look a 
little deeper into the matter, and inquire in what 
manner the letters of the alphabet have come to 
assume their present shape.«, who their ancestors 
were, where they arose, by what processes they 
have been evolved, and how long a period 
elapsed before they finally assumed their present 
forms, a most interesting field of inquiry at once 
opens^out before us^ and one witli which very few 
people, save specialists, have more than a limited 
acquaintance. ; 


We used just now the word ‘arfeestora:’ this 
reminds us that we sometimes hear people boast 
of the antiquity of their families, and relate with 
pardonable pHde how an ‘ancestor ’ of theirs was a 
contemporary of some celebrated personage who 
figured in Hie page of history so many hundred 
years ago; or that they are descended from a 
family whose achievements in arms, or art, or 
literature won for them, in ages long since 
gone, fame and wealth. But all such boasting, 
natural as it may be, pales and fades into insig¬ 
nificance before the claims to family antiquity 
wliich the letters of the alphabet are able to 
prefer. For if they could speak—as, according to 
.lewish tradition, the Hebrew letter yod once did 
to the Almighty—if they could narrate their expe¬ 
rience, they might boast of a history extending 
not merely over a few centuries, but reaching back 
into a past so remote that contemplation begets 
bewilderment. The ‘ ancestors ’ of those very 
letters which meet the eyes of the readers of 
this page are no other than the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which we find on monuments actu¬ 
ally older than the Pyramids. It may be a new 
idea to many, but it is now almost universally 
admitU‘d that the lettens of our alphabet may be 
traced through successive phases to the ancient 
jiictoiial characters of Egypt. Who would have 
thought it? Incredible as it may seem, the letters 
with which this page is printed are the lineal 
descendants of the characters wliich were in full 
use when the early Pharaohs sat on the Egyptian 
throne, ami which any of the curious may see for 
them.selv(?s by visiting the Egyptian Court in the 
British Museum, or the obelisk which now adorns 
: the Thames Embankment. 

But before attaining their present form, these 
letters have undergone many a change and ex- 
perjciKX’d many a vicissitude. 

To begin at llic beginning, w’ith the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. It must be remembered that these 
quaint symbols weiv not an alphabet in our sense ; 
of the word. AU of them originally were meant 1 
to represent not sounds, but things or ideas. The | 
picture of a sail meant air, breath, the winds. , 
'J’he figure of a sharp-pointed knife stood, in 
the proper connections, for to cut, to prick, to • 
kill, to w’het But by degrees some of the 
hieroglyphs came to stand simply for sounds; i 
tliey became w'bat are called phonoyrams. There 
K'cni to have been as many as four hundred 
phonogram.'*, some of W'hich stood for the sounds 
of entire words, others for the sounds of syllables, 
while some forty-five of them stood for still 
simpler sounds, and so had nearly an alphabetic 
value. But with such a multiplicity of signs, 
and of dificrent values for the signs, reading 
and writing must for ancient Egyptians have 
always proved a pretty laborious business. 

At a very early period, the Phoenicians, a 
great tiaciing people, came from Tyre and Sidon, 
and had settlements in Egypt. Keenly alive to 
the value of written records, they managed to 
secure the advantages of the Egyptian writing 
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without itai tediousness and cumbrousness; and cules. But it should be noted that whereas 
of the enormous number of Egyptian signs they Greeks and Romans wrote entire books in majus- 
employed only as many^as they found necessary to cule or capital letters only, wo have found 
express the sound's of their own language, which reason for printing the bulk of our literary matter 
was much the same as that of the Jews. They in minuscules, while we intersperse capitals or 
left the hieroglyphs for ideas and those for words majuscules here and there, at the beginning of 
and for Ryllal)les alone; and out of the forty-five sentences, in proper names, and the like, 
alphabetic symbols selected twenty-one of the We have not yet explained the word 
most suitable. To these twenty-one they pro- In the first column of the table we see that 
bably added another of their own invention ; the Egyptian hieroglyph which, when taken 
and had now, for the fust time in the history of with alphabetic value, corresponded to A, was 
the world, a single simple alphabet. From this a pictuie of an eagle with beak and claws corn- 
alphabet are derived not mei^ely that .whicli we plete, and was called Ahouiy the Egyptian word 
use, but all the alphabets of the world, directly lor eagle. That corresponding to our B was 
or indirectly, including the Arabic, the vai’ious the picture of a crane, very graphically drawn. 
Indian alphabets, and even the Malay. , I’he Phamicians got their A, however, not from 

The Pncenicians did not copy the hieroglyphic the drawing of the eagle, but from the double 
form of the twenty-one hieroglyphs they selected.; curve of the hieratic writing ; and making a 
They found ready to their hand a more convenient i kind of triangle with points projecting, called 
form of them. For the Egyptian priests, writing 1 it the Phieuiciau word for or. Perhaps 

on papyrus, had already come to use simplified' they saw in the symbol as they made it a rcsem- 
forms of the hieroglyphs. Instead of the complete blance to the head and horns of an ox ; perhaps 
figure of an eagle, for example, the priests made a I they just took the first convenient word in their 
single twisU'd curved stroke something like a 2. own tongue that commenced with the sound of 
It was this, the priestly or hieratic lorm, that tlie A. Just as we say to children, ‘A was an archer 
Plupniciaiis took over; but they <lid not exactly who shot at a frog, B was a butcher who had 
coj) 3 ' the hieiatic characters. Tlie Plnruiciaii a great dog,' not because A is lihe an archer 


of them; col. III. the Phcenician letters; cols, right to left, a method adopted idfpthe very early 
IV. to yil. the chief Greek forma of the same Greek inscriptions: at other times, again, in the 
alphabetic signs; cols. VIIT. to X. the Roman or style technically known as homtrophtdon^ that 
Latin forms; while col. XI. is the s(piare or is, in the manner of an ox ploughing furrows 
later Hebrew—the oldest Hebrew having been in a field, beginning a fresh line on the same 


nearly identical with the Ph<enician. 


■ side on whicli the last left off: and finally, 


It will be observed that col. VII., the Greek ' sometimes he wrote from left to right, m we 
minuscules, or small letters, and col. X., the Latin ! do now, each line commencing immediately 


tliat our small letters are derived from the Latin Great l^yramid, were now to be shown a pi^e €»f 
minuscules, which were derived from the majus- the Times, he would actu^ly see, though he 


is lilie an archer 


letters as known to us were not writbm on a | or B like a butcher, hut because ‘archer’begins 
smooth Mihstance like i)apyru.«, hut scr.itched or \ with A, and ‘butcher’ with B. So that, whether 
curved on haul surface^ ; and so they came to j the character of Alqih is like an ox, or that 
differ consider.ibly from their iiiodeL, being more ; of JiHh like a house or tent, or that of Oimel 

angular and stiller than the flowing curves faiiite<l like the head ami neck of a camel, certain 

for pail yruH writing. it is that Alqth begins with A, Jklli with B and 

I'he Greeks believed that they learnt their (’irnd with G. The word Alq>h in Gieek became 

letters from a Plionician called Ga'liuus. Thai ■ Alpha (a w'ord that has no meaning in Greek), 

they got them from the Plianician.''' with wiiom land Ikth was made Jht«, also quite unmeaning 
they traded, i.-> certain, for the form-^ of the [ to Greek ears; and so the noble name of alphabet 
olde.st Greek letters are nearly iilentical with tlio-e • i.s a confracteil lorm of Alpha-hdaf Greek corrup- 
of Phtcnician inscriptions yet extant. ‘C‘admu.s’ ^ tioirs ol Ah}fh-hHhy Pha-nician and Hebrew words 
is probably simply the Pho*incian Kiuhnon^ ‘i\fan j for ‘ox’ and ‘house.’ Ilow'ever this may be, we 
oi the East.’ The Greek colonists who sctlled in i yet owe a heavier debt of gratitude than we can 
Italy took a form of their aljdiabct wuth them, easily realise to the Romans, who passed on 
and this the Romans borrowed. And from the the obligation from Gieek colonists, they fi^om 
Romans the nations of the greater part oi modern Plnenician trading sailors, and they from Egyp- 
Europe and America have ''btained the alphabet tian priests of a time long prior to the Hebrew 
now used by them. exodus; while the Egyjitian priests W’ere the 

The table on the opposite page has been pro- descendants ami <leblors of many generations of 
pared to show the principal changes w’hich the the ingenious, laborious, mysterious people who 
hieroglyphs underwent in passing from the Kgyp- built pyramids, sculptured vast temples, painte<l 
tians to the PhccnicianR, and from them to tlie rock tombs, adorned coffins, ami embalmed their 
Greeks and Romans. It is taken from tlie article nearest and dearest to be exhibited as Egyptian 
on the ‘Alphabet’ in the new edition of ChamlHrsis mummies in every great European museum. 
Encyclo^aia (voh i. 1888) ; which article is by And if the letters have seen various forms, 
(-anon Isaac Taylor, author of the 11104 important it ia no less true that the mode of writing has 
recent W’ork on the subject —Thf Alphabet {‘2 voh. varied considerably. At one time the scribe 
1883). wrote in vertical columns, from the top of the 

The column on the left (column T.) show’s the page to the bottom, os is the custom in China 
Egyptian hieroglyphs; col. II. the hieratic form and Japan to-day: at other times he wrote from 
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the little bit near the river on to the t«rn^ and the 
garden at the back of the house, which ok hidden 
by the big close hedge dividing them from Farmer 
Shiell’d ground.—1 will be back in a minute.’ 

1 heard him leave the room, walk along the 
landing to the room on the left, and next try the 
door of the room where I was. There were two 
rooms to the front, which he also examined. 

‘There is no one here but ourselves,' he said 
to his companion. ‘Tlie room next to us is locked, 
and there is no one in the others.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the other man, ‘ you can tell me 
now how matters stand. You say you sent on 
word to headquarters tliis morning. 1 left shortly 
after mid-day, before your letter anived. I was 
fortunate in meeting yon so near your inn ; 1 was 
afraid you might be away somewhere.’ 

‘I would have been, but for this confounded 
rain, which drove me home.—The game is nearly 
played out. Jack. Our bird is caged to a cer¬ 
tainty.’ 

‘No !’ cried Jack in a tone of surprise.—‘Then 
he is hero, after all.—Have you S'Oen liim V 

‘Not near enough till yesterday to be able to 
an old-fashioned square sort of building, three swear positively to him. But I am now certain 
stories in height. Mw Jeukyns’ room was on it is he, and no one else. He never comes outside 
the fiiftt floor. On the flat abovi^ the rooms the grounds, and there is no hiding-place near 
were seldom used, except when the inn was full, enough the house to allow one to get a close view, 
which was not often. I had heal'd Mrs Glass There is some shrubbery near to the gate where 
speak of the view of the Manor grounds to be one can hide; I'lum that place of coucealineut 1 
obtained from the upper windows; and as Mrs have seen him irequently at a distance strolling 
Jenkyns would not object to my taking the about the grounds in company w ith Ins old tossil 
liberty, I left my parcel and umbrella in her of an uncle, or with that little govei iioss or coin- 
room and proceeded to the upper story. There panion, or whatever she is. How 1 liavc laughed 
were three rooms looking to the buck. 1^’ormerly, to myself when I saw them going about, to tlnnk 
there had been but two; a wooden partition how, if my fiUKpicion*^ were correct, the little corn- 
had, however, been erected, dividing the larger panion would stare when once she lound it all out. 
room, and leaving a small bedroom facing the Yesterday, he came very near the sbnibbery in 
stair. It was this room into which I entered, his walk, and I got a proper look at him. it is 
I glanced I'l’om the window: tlic rain was still lie beyond a doubt; and a very good-looking girl 
pouring steadily. In the distance I saw nearly he makes.’ 

the entire grounds of the Manor. Tlie trees of I sat as if turned into stone. Until this last 
the avenue hid the house itself; but the river sentence was uttered, the idea that their conversa- 
winding round behind it and the little island tion in any way affected myself had not dawned 
not far from the house were visible. A person upon me. Now, a dreadful suspicion that I was 
with a small telescope or opera glass could easily only too closely connected with it almost over- 
havo distinguished people walking in the grounds, whelmed me. Eagerly I t«traincd every nerve to 
I thought the view would be even better from catch their next words. 

the window of the room to the right, and I was ‘ How did you manage it ? I mean, how did 
about to go into it^ when I heard lieavy foot- you get on the scout at fli’st'f’ 
steps below on the first stair. I did not think ‘Easy enough. Y'ou know I had often seen 
of the persons ascending to the upper story, him along with old Balscombe’s nephew, and 
yet I paused to listen. 1 could hear the voices knew that they were both given to gambling and 
of two men as they ascended. They did not betting, tlie difference being that this youngster 
stop at the firot landing, but wore evidently had very little money, while young Bolscoinbc 
coming higher. I did not wish to be disturbed, had plenty. After the forgery was discovered, 
and hastily turned back into the room and slippeil the young gentleman was accused of it, and of i 
the bolt softly into the socket, afi-aid lest they course denied it, though it was os clear us noon- 
might be the worse of liquor. Their heavy foot- day against him. If he had admitted it, old 
steps drowned noise I made. At the second Balscombe, I believe, would have forgiven him; 
landing the men tamed into the room to the right, for he had a great liking for the lud, and intended 
The partition between being of wood, I could leaving his business to his nephew and him, ere 
distinctly hear every word of their conversation. long. But he was enraged at the young man’s 
‘You ore sure we cannot be overheard here, hardihood and brazen-faeedness, and was deter- 
Jacobs?’ said one of them in a voice the smooth mined to punish him. He is a very stern old 
tones of which I did not like. boy. He gave instructions to have nim appre- 

‘ Perfectly certain. I am the only one on this bended ; but the youngster contrived to get word 
flat, and they are all engaged down-stairs ; but I of it and give us the eli[x 1 believe old Bates 
will look ana see, in cai>c. I selected this I'oom the cashier gave him the wink ; and I suspect he 
because piths view. Look ! You can see nearly is keeping him posted up as to how matters stand, 
the entoe Manor grounds, with the exception of though of course he docs not know 1 am here, 


would probably fail to recognise in the letters 
before him, the descendants of those pictorial 
hieroglyphs that were in common use in his 
day. ^ 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 

CHAP. IlL—AN UNSEEN LISTENER. 

As already mentioned, I purposed going to 
Shuttleton that afternoon. My business was to 
buy some wool for a sofa-blauket which I in¬ 
tended knitting as a present to the curate’s wife, 
whom I occasionally visited. On leaving the 
wool-shop, a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
I hurried along for shelter to the inn, to Mrs 
Jenkyns. I found that lady in the midst of 
a hubbub caused by the aiTival of a picnic par-ty, 
who were occupying her large back room and 
all demanding to be served immediately. 

‘Oh, it is you, miss.—Just go up-stairs to my 
room till the rain is over. I am so busy, 1 
don’t know which way to turn.’ 

I went up-stairs as directed. The inn was 
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and cannot*inform him.—Well, after I had ex¬ 
hausted every source of inquiry, and made pretty 
sure that my bird was not in hiding in town, i 
began to make inquiry as to any relatives or 
friends he might possess. 1 found out from young 
Bolscombc tliat he had no other relatives save a 
couple of aunts, both by his mother’s side—one in 
this place, and another down in Hampshire ; and 
an old uncle who wasn’t of much account Tljis 
being nearest, I came here first. I tlien discovered 
that his aunt, Mrs Farquharson, lived here very 
retired with her brother—the old uncle whom I 
mentioned—her servants, and a young girl as com¬ 
panion ; but tliat she had at present a niece stay¬ 
ing willi her, whom nobody could tell me much 
about I succeeded in ascertaining, however, that 
her name was Sclwyn, that slie had but recently 
come here, and that her mother was a sister of 
Mrs Fiirquharson’s. As you know, I suspected 
tins niece might bo my young gentleman in dis¬ 
guise, for I had heard of the same trick before. 
I therefore determined not to leave the place until 
I saw her, W’hich 1 did while she was walking 
about the Manor grounds, us I have already toUl 
you ; but though I was almost certain it was 
the gentleman 1 wanb-d, lie was well disguised, 
and 1 could not get a near view till yesterday 
afternoon. Two days ago, 1 waylaid one of the 
servants, and, by adroit questioning, found out, 
amongst other things, that the supposed niece 
had arrived here rather unexpectedly, and with 
scarcely any luggage, on the afternoon of the day 
on which young Vunburgh left his lodgings ; and 
that bhe was a very jiecnliar young lady in her 
ways. This coulirmed my suspicions. Still, the 
young lady might tum out to be a bona-fide 
Selwyn after all. Meantime, Bob v\as making 
inquiry down in llainp.shirc regarding the other 
aunt. 

‘But,’ iuterrnpteil Ja<k, ‘if you were so certain 
yesterday afternoon, why did you not telegrupli 
at once to headquarters'^’ 

‘Because I w'uitcd till I had Bob’s report, W'hich 
J expected last night by the eight o’clock po.st ; 
and 1 would not have got the warrant till this 
afternoon at anyrato, probably ; so little time has 
been lost. I dvl get hi« report. Jtlo says that 
there is a Mra Selwyn rc-.iding in Brackley in 
that county, an aunt of young Vanbui^di’e, "who 
has indeed a daughter ; but the poor giii is wily, 
and is never seen outside the house. Her mother 
never leaves her. She is an only child. There¬ 
fore, the Miss Selwyn who is here must be an 
impostor.—A clever young dog, is he not, but not 
clever enough foi me.—Eh, Jack V 

‘What do you intend doing now'? Have liira 
apprehended, I suppo.'.e V 

‘Yes ; but not until to-morrow moniing. Bob 
will ari'ive to-night with the warrant, for wc 
must have everything perfectly formal, in case 
they should show fight. We could apprehend him 
to-night; but there is really no hurry, as I am 
certain they suspect nothing. Besides, I am degid- 
tired. I have been haunting that blessed shrub¬ 
bery till I am as stiff as a post. I was up tliero 
this forenoon.—Have a look through this opera- 
glass.—There ! You can see most that passes in 
the Manor ground^; it brings them quite close. 

I told you 1 selected this room because of the i 
view. Thank goodness, the game is about over 
now.—Let us go down-stairs ai^ have a drink, I 


and then we will have a stroll round. The rain 
has gone off now. You will, of course, wait here 
to-night and see the fun to-morrow morning. You 
can have the room next mine.’ 

I would have gh^cn anything to be safe home 
at the Manor. My limbs ti'cmbled so that I could 
hardly stand. Everything was now clear to mo. 
Mi«is Selwyn was Mrs Farquhareon’e nephew. Jack 
Vanbuigh, in disguise! I had often heard of 
him, though I had never seen him ; but 1 knew 
his aunt saw him sometimes when she went to 
London, and that she had sent home money from 
India for his education, he having been left an 
orphan early. Till lately, he had lived with an 
uncle, a bachelor brother of his father’s, who had 
died some four months ago. Since that time ho 
liad been in lodgings. 

Trembling like a criminal going to execution, 
I stole down-stairs after the men left their room. 
What if they should obseiwe me and suspect'? 
They were still about the premises. Mre Jcnkvns, 
too, might say something which would roach tlieir 
ears. I determined to effect my exit by the back 
WM)’, and nut at the garden gate into the little 
lane beyond. In this 1 was suecessfuL I got out 
of the inn unobserved. The rain had ceased ; but 
I w'a'i in no mood to care although it had been 
pouring. My thougbts w’erc concentrated on 
reaching home w'lthout delay. Something must 
be done to save Miss Selwyn—or rather Mr Van- 
bui^h. 1 felt ni)^ face redden as I thought how 
frequently 1 had allowed the pseudo Miss Selwyn 
to kiss me ; and I could now understand the half- 
frightened lofks of Mrs Farquhai'son at these 
times. The use of the razor and the smoking of 
the cigars were now' no longer to be wondered at. 

I reached tlie Manor in a wdiirl of excitement. 
The hall door was open, and I made my entrance 
unobserved. I was afraid my looks might have 
excited comment. Even amidst my agitation, I 
had hurriedly thought over a plan by which the 
detective might be loileil, if only it could be 
managed. We had yet a little lime to spare. 

‘My dear girl, what is the matter?* Mrs 
Farquharsou cried as I bounced unceremoniously 
into her sitting-room. ‘You look ns if some one 
w'a'=i after you.’ 

‘Where is Miss Selw’vn ?—Mr Vanburgh, I 
mean?’—I cried breathlessly. ‘O Mrs Farquhar- 
feon, we must save liim. They have found out he 
is heie, and arc going to apprehend him and take 
him to prison.’ 

I thought she would have fainteil, she turned 
so white ; but slic commanded hiTself with a 
violent effort. ‘Calm yourself, and tell me all, 
Naomi,’ she said soothingly, taking in the situa¬ 
tion at once. ‘Miss Selwyn—that is, Jack—is up¬ 
stairs.’ 

Hurriedly I rtdated all that had occurred, to 
which she listened with strained attention. ‘You 
are a good brave girl, Naomi!’ she said when 1 
had finished. ' Let us go and tell Jack. Betw'ecn 
us, w'e will surely manage to save him. I thank 
Heaven, child, that you happened to go to the 
village this afternoon.’ 

We found Mr Vanburgh up-stairs, seated before 
the fire in his room, his heels on a level w'ith his 
liead, engaged in the unladylike (Occupation of 
smoking a cigar. ‘ Hillo! f thought the door 
was bolted,’ lie said, starting to his feet as we 
came sweeping in.—‘Why, what the deuce!’—he 
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exclnimetl, catching sight of tne, and confusedly 
glancing from me to the cigar in his hand. 

‘Naomi knows everything,’ said Mrs Farqnhar- 
eon, ‘0 Jack, you are in great danger and she 
hastily repeated the substance of what I have 
related. 

‘By Jove! you are a plucky little girl!’ said 
he, after he had heard all. ‘ I must get out of 
liere to-night somehow ; but where I am to go 
beats me. I would have gone out of the country 
at first; but I hail neitlicr time nor money; 
besides, I might have been seized beiore I could 
have taken my passage out, and without luggage 
it would have looked suspicious.’ 

‘If you are willing to go abroad, I can put you 
on a plan,’ I said. ‘I thought of it on the way 
here. Money is not even necessary for your 
passage until it can be remitted you, if you have 
sufficient for your wants otherwise.’ 

‘ That can be managed, for 1 have two hundred 
pounds lying here in cash,’ interrupted Mrs Fur- 
quharson. ‘ I sent to my bankers ior it only this 
week, in case of an emergency of this kind.—But 
for your plan, Naomi 1 

‘it is this,’ said I: ‘A fnend of my fathei’s. 
Captain Gray, a Scotchman, like papa, and an old 
schoolmate of his, sails lor Aubtialia by the ship 
DidOf leaving London to-morrow morning early, 
as my mother’s letter mentioned yesterday. He 
will do anything for jmpa, or for me either, foi’ 
I am named after his wile, who is dead. My plan 
is, that Mr Vanburgh leaves here at once, carrying 
with him a letter from me to papa, and catches 
the twenty-five minutes to eight tram at Harley 
Junction, which you know is but four miles irom 
here. It is now half-past five, and he has ample 
time to walk the distance. That tram, does not 
stop at Shuttleton, and even although it did, ho 
dare not lisk going there. He will roach London 
before ten o’clock, and can at once take a cab to 
papa's, who is sure to be at hunie at that liour. 
My letter will state that Miss ISelwyn is a friend 
of mine who has been imperatively summoned to 
Australia—say to Sydney, at once, and ask papa 
to eccui'c a passage for her immediately with 
Captain Gray. The suddenness of the call will 
excuse the want of luggage. Papa will ask no 
questions. If Mr Vanburgh thinks it expedient, 
he can confide in C’aptain Gray, uho is to be 
trusted, during the passage; or if not, can resume 
his own dress after landing.’ 

‘Your plan is admirable, child,’ said Mrs 
Farquharson, kissing me fervently.—‘Jack, she 
has thought of everything.’ 

‘I will go and write at once, then,’ I said, ‘if 
you will order tea without delay.’ 

SOME MONSTER NUGGETS. 
Tiisns was recently on exhibition in the city of 
London the largest * nugget,' or, to use a phr.isc 
that will perhaps be more readily lUKlerstood by 
the majority of non-colonial readi;i*s, lump of gold 
that hjw been found of 1 ‘eccnt yearn in the 
Australian colonies. Its weight was (517 ounces, 
and its value in current cein i;2400. But, thougli 
this ‘Lady Loch’ nugget (for so it w'as named, 
after the wife of Sir Henry Brougham Lotdi, the 
present Viceroy of the colony of Victoria, in 
which it was found) attracted a hu*ge amount of 
attention ^at the antipodes, and was also an object 


of considerable curiosity in Londo&, it would " 
have been thought little of some twenty qr thirty 
years ago, when monster nuggets were no novel¬ 
ties on the colonial goldfields. But these large 
mosses of gold were mostly found on or near the 
I surface, and ever since the era of deep-sinking 
' commenced, tliey have been but rarely met with. 
As most people are aware, gold-mining in Aus¬ 
tralia is now chiefly carried on by the systematic 
crushing of the auriferous quartz, which is 
brought to the surface from depths exceeding two 
thousand feet in some mbtances. In the early 
<l^>-y8 the wcukings "were aliuoat entirely 
of a superficial character, and it was in the alluvial 
soil thus opened up that most of the monster 
nuggets wei’e discovered from time to time. A 
lengthy official list of these interesting lumps of 
gold is given in the chapter commencing at page 
355 of Mr Brough Smytli’s Uoldjields and Mineral 
Dislncfs of Vteforia (Trubner, London, 1869); and 
further information on the subject will be found 
in Mr George Sutherland’s interesting Tales of the 
Goldfrlds (Gooi*gc Robertson, Melbourne, 1880), 
and in a scientific treatise entitled Notes on the 
Physical Oeographtjy Oeoloffify and. MineroUogy of 
Victoria (George Robertson, Melbourne, 1866), by 
Alfred R. 0. Selwyn and George Ulrich. 

It is a notewoithy fact that one colony, Victoria, 
has not only produced the largest nugget the 
world has ever seen, but has outdistanced all com¬ 
petitors in the quantity and variety ol its lesser 
golden glories. The famous nugget answering to 
the above description is known in history as the 
‘Welcome Stranger.’ It was discovered under 
singular circumstances m the Uunolly district of 
Victoria, which is one hundred ami ten miles 
north-west of the capital, Melbourne, by two 
(!oriiish miners named Deeson and Oates. I'heir 
career is remarkable, as Hhowing how fortune, 
after Irowning for years, will smldeiily smile on 
the objects of her apparent avei’sion. Tliese two 
Cornislinieii emigrated from England to Austnilia 
by the same vessel in 1854. They betook them¬ 
selves to the fur-famed Sandhui-st Goldfield in 
Victoria; they worked together industriously for 
years, and yet only contrived to make a bare 
livclihooil by their exertions. Thinking that 
change of jdacc might possibly mean change of 
luck, they moved to the Hunolly Goldfield, and 
their spirits were considerably raised by the dis¬ 
covery of some small nuggets. But this was only 
a momentary gleam of sunshine, for their former 
ill-luck pursued them again, and pursued them 
even iuoi*e relentlessly than before. 

The time at last came, on the morning of 
Friday, February .5, 18(59, when the storekeeper 
with whom they w'ere accustomed to deal refused 
to supply them any longer with the necessaries of 
life until they liquhluted the debt they had 
already incurred. For the first time in their 
lives they went hungry to work, and the spectacle 
of these two brave lellows fighting ou an empty 
stomach against continued ill-luck must have 
moved the fickle goddess to pity and repentance, 
(iloomy and depressed as they naturally were, 
they plied their picks with indomitable persever¬ 
ance, and while Decson was breaking up the 
earth around the roots of a ti’ee, his pick suddenly 
and sharply rebounded by reason of its having 
struck some very haitl substance. ‘ Come and see 
what this is,’ he called out to his mate. To their 
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asionishmen^ ‘this* turned out to be the‘Wel¬ 
come Stranger’ nugget; and thus two poverty- 
stricken Cornish miners became in a moment the 
possessors of the largest mass of gold that mortal 
eyes ever saw, or are likely to see again. Such a 
revolution of fortune is probably unique in the 
annals of the Imman lace. Almost bewjlderc<l by 
the unexpected treasure they hod found at tlieir 
feet, Deeson and Oates removed the superincum¬ 
bent clay, and there revealed to their wondering 
eyes was a lump of gold, a foot long and a foot 
broad, and so heavy that their joint strength could 
scarcely move it. A dray having been procured, 
the monster nugget was escorted by an luliniring 
procession into the town of Ounolly, and cairied 
into the local branch of the London Chartered 
Bank, where it was weighed, and found to con- 
tiiin 22G8J ounces of gold. The Bank purchased 
the nugget for .£9534, which the erstwhile so 
unlucky, but now so foi-tunatp, pair of Cornish 
miners dividcil equally between them. Whetlier 
the storekeeper who refused them the materiiils 
for a breakfast that morning apologised for his 
liareh behaviour, history relates not, but the pro¬ 
bability is that he was paid Ihe precise amount 
of his debt and no more ; whereas, laid he acted 
in a more generous spiiit towards two brothers 
in distress, he might have come in for a han<L()inc 
present out ot the proceeds of the ‘Welcome 
Stranger.’ 

Tliu ‘ Welcome’ nugget, found at Bakery IIilI, ; 
Ballarat^ in Victoria, on .June 15, 1858, was nearly 
as large as the (nie just <lescribed, its weight l>eing , 
2217 ounces IG dwts. It wjis found at a^dcptli j 
of one hundred and eighty feet in a claim belong¬ 
ing to a party of twenty-four men, who dispo^-cd ' 
of it for .£10,500. A smaller nugget, W'eigliing , 
.571 ounces, was foun*l in close proximity to it. [ 
After being exhibited ju Melbourne, the ‘Wel-j 
come’ nugget was brought to London and 8mclte<l ‘ 
in November 1859, The assay show'ed that it 
contained 90‘20 per cent, of gold. | 

Another valuable nugget, which was lu-ought | 
to London and exhibited at the (’rystal Palace, j 
Sydenham, was the ‘Blanche Barkly,’ found by 
a party ot four diggers on August 27, 1857, at 
Kingower, Victoria, just tlurteeu feet beneath 
the surface. It was twenty-eight inches long, 
ten inches broad in its widest part, and weighed 
1743 ounces 13 dwts. It realised £'6905, 12s. 6d. 
A peculiarity about this nugget W’as the manner 
in which it had elu<led the ellbrts of previous 
parties to capture it. Three years beioiH' its 
discovery, a number of miners, judging the place 
to be a ‘likely’ locality, had sunk holes within 
a few feet of the spot where this golden mass was 
reposing, and yet they were not lucky enough 
to strike it. What a tantalising thought it must 
have been in after-years, when they reflected on 
the fact tliat they weie once within an arm’s 
length of £7000 without being fortunate enough 
to grwp the golden treasure! Kmgowcr, lilcc 
Bunolly, from which it is only a few miles 
distant, is a locality famous for its nuggets. One 
weighing 230 ounces was actually found on the 
surface covered with green moss; and pieces 
of gold have fi-equeutly been picked up there 
after teayy rains, ^he water washing away the 
thin coating of earth that had previously con¬ 
cealed them. Tw'O men working in the Kingower 
district in 1860 found a very tine nugget, weigh¬ 


ing 805 ounces, within a foot of the surface; and 
one of 715 ounces was unearthed at Daisy Hill 
at a depth of only three and a half feet. 

A notable instance of rapid fortune was that of 
a party of four, who, having been but a few 
montlis in the colony of Victoria, were lucky 
enough to alight on a ntigget weighing 1616 
ounces. They immediately retumed to England 
with their prize, and sold it for £5532, 7s. 4d. 
The place where they thus quickly made their 
‘ pile,’ to use an expressive colonialism, was 
Canadian Gully, at Ballarat, a very prolific 
nugget-ground. There was also found the ‘Lady 
Hotham’ nugget, called after the wife of Sir 
(’harles Hothnm, one of the early governors of 
Victoria. It was <liscoveit‘d on September 8, 
1854, at a depth of 135 feet. Its weight was 
1177 ounces; ami near it were found a number 
of smaller nuggets of the aggregate weight of 
2600 ounces, so that the total value of the gold 
extracted from this one claim was no less tlmn 
£13,000. As showing the phenomenal richness 
of this loi ality, it may be added that on January 
20, 18.53, a party of three brought to the surface 
a solid mass of gold weighing 1117 ounces ; and 
two days afterwards, m the same tunnel, a 
splendid pyramidal-.sliaped nugget weighing 1011 
ounces was distx>vered; the conjoint value of the 
two being £7500. 

A case somewhat similar to one already described 
was tliat of the ‘llei-ou’ nugget, a solid mass of 
gold to the amount of 1008 ounces, which was 
found at Fryer’s Creek, Victoria, by tw’o young 
men W'ho bad been only three months in the 
colony. They w ere oltercd £4000 for it in 
Virtoria; but they pieterred to bring it to 
England as a tropliy, and there they sold it for 
£4080. 

The ‘Victoria’ nugget, as its name suggests, 
w'ns purchased by the Victoiiaii government for 
presentation to Her Majesty. It was a very 
l»retty specimen of 340 ounces, woith £1650, and 
was discovered at White Hoi*se Gully, Sandhurst, 
(^uite close to it, and W'ithiu a foot of the suifaco, 
was found the ‘Dascombe’ nugget, weighing 330 
ounces, which was also brought to London, and 
sold for £1500. 

Just as a book should never be jiulged by its 
cover, 80 mineral substances should not be 
estimated by superficial indications. A neglect 
of this salutary precept was once very nearly 
resulting in the loss of a valuable Victorian 
nugget. A big lump of quartz was brought to 
the siuface, anti, a.s its exteiior aspect pi'esented 
only slight indications of the existence of gold, 
it W'as at first Indieved to be valueless; but as 
soon us the mass was broken up, there, embedded 
in the quartz, was a beautiful nugget of an oval 
shape. 

New South Wales, the parent colony of the 
Australian gioup, has produced a considerable 
(piantity of gold, but not many notable nuggets. 
Its moat famous nugget was discovered by a 
native boy in June 1851 at Meroo Creek, near 
the present town of Bathurst. This black boy 
was in the employ of Dr Kerr as a shepherd, 
and one day, whilst minding his sheep^ he casually 
enme across three detached pieces oliquartz. He 
tiied to turn over the largest of the pieces with 
his stick ; but be was astonished to find that the 
lump was much heavier than the ordinary qnartz 
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with which lie was familiar. Bending down and ; 
looking closer, he saw a shining yellow niaas 
lying near; and when he at last succeeded in 
lifting up Uie piece of ouartz, his eyes expanded 
on observing that the whole of its under surface 
was of the same shining complexion. He pro¬ 
bably did not realise the full value of his discovery; 
but he hod sufiicient sense to break off a few 
specimens and hasten to show them to his master. 
Dr Kerr set off at once to verify the discovery; 
mid when lie arrived at the spot, his most 
sanguine anticipations were fuinilea by the event. 
He found himself the possessor of 1272 ounces of 
gold ; and he rewarded the author of his wealth, 
the little black boy, with a flock of sheep and as 
much land as was needed for their pasture. 

It has been the fashion of late years to speak 
of the days of big nuggets as having gone for 
ever; but the recent finding of two such bril¬ 
liant specimens os the ‘Lady Brassey’ and the 
‘Ididy Loch’ is a suHicient negative to such a 
gratuitous hypothesis. Iri-espective of the old 
and long-established goldfields, there are still not 
a few undeveloped auriferous areas in various 
parts of Victoria, notably in the extensive Gipps- 
land district; and in these latter it is not only 
possible, but, judging from analogy, highly pro- 
oablc that there are big nuggets lying not many 
feet from the surface awaiting the advent of the 
adventurous and lucky digger. 

CAUGHT NAVPING. 

In a pojmlous city in the west of England lately 
lived a Jew named Solomon Isaac. That he ‘lent 
at usance’ would seem to go without saying. He 
had, in fact, for many years carried oif the com¬ 
bined business of a pawnbroker and jeweller. At 
the time of which we WTitc he was in decidedly 
easy circumstances, and having entered upon the 
declining years of life, he had transferred to lua 
son the active management of his business, ami 
had resolved to take things comfortably. In 
appearance, Solomon bore but little resemblance 
to the conventional Hebrew' money-lender. His 
features, as a whole, cleaidy denoted his extrac¬ 
tion ; but Ills nose lacked the significant hook, 
and his form was portly ; while liis habitual 
cheerfulness evinced that he was neither J'cinark- 
ably avaricious nor malevolent. 

In the afternoon of a summer day, not many 
years since, Solomon was seated at his desk in 
that part of his establishment w'hich was known 
I ^ ‘the office.’ His son was away for the day. 

; The heat was oppressive, and to an attentive 
I observer, it must liave oppeared that Solomon— 
like Homer—occasionally nodded. Solomon was 
' disturbed in his nap by the entrance of a stranger. 

He w'as a tall, middle-aged man, showily dressed 
1 and self-possessed. After explaining that unex- 
I pected calls had been made upon liis purse, he 
; begged that Solomon would accommodate him 
until the morning with a loan of ten pounds, 
and he proffered as security a valuable-looking 
diamond ring. Solomon tested the gold and 
kurutinked the stones, and, feeling satisfied of 
the suffi^ent value of the ring, conceded the 


desired advance; whereupon, with ‘a profusion 
of thanks, the stranger—who had given the name 
of Wilkins—took his departure. 

In the morning, the son resumed his duties in 
the business. He also tested the ling, and, to the 
amazement of his father, pronounced the stones 
to be paste, and the value of the ring to be a 
fifth of the sum for which it had been pledged. 
Solomon again examined the stones, and was 
obliged to concur in his son’s opinion. He was 
extremely mortified at having proved such an 
easy dupe ; and felt highly indignant that an 
attempt should have been made to swindle him, 
who had grown old in the trade, and whose 
acuteness in business w'as matter of common 
notoriety. 

It was not very long, however, before Solomon 
regained his u<«ual composure of mind, and when, 
a little later in the day, a second stranger entered 
the shop, Solomon stepped forward with alacrity 
to serve him. The new arrival may he appr^o- 
priately described as an ‘elderly gentleman of 
respectable appearance,’ and he made known to 
Solomon his desire to purchase ‘a trifle for a 
present.’ As he had prcvioiiOy in'spocted, from 
the outside, the contents of the shop window, 
S*)lomon at once placcil before him for selection 
a considerable quantity of other jewelry. The 
fancy of the gentleman, oddly enough, was at 
last taken by some rather valuable rings. A nice 
ring, he thought, would answer his purpose 
admirably; but he was remarkably fastidious. 
None ot the rings which lie looked at would 
exactly suit, and it seemed to be impossible to 
please him, when the son fetched from the 
I oflicc and deposited in liia fathei*’8 hands the 
I ring pledged by Mr Wilkins on the previous 
day. It was strange that it had not occurixid to 
Solomon to offer tliis ring. Both he and his son, 
by an easy process of reasoning, had arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr Wilkins would be unlikely 
to relieve them of it, and they had therefore 
determined to sell it On beholding tins ring, 
the eyes of the gentleman sparkled. He fitted 
' it on his finger, extolled its beauty, and ga/ed on 
, it approvingly ; yet he seemed unable to come to 
' a decision. With the ring in his hand, ho entered, 

' apparently, into an abstruse mental calculation, 
and finally gave buck the ring with a show of 
' great reluctance, and an expression of regret that 
‘ unless his judgment deceived him, the price must 
' be more than he could afford. Solomon gener- 
' ously inquired what he would give for it, and 
I the gentleman, after some further hesitation, 

I diffidently suggested five pounds. With this 
j offer Solomon promiitly closed ; an<l the gentle- 
I man left, apparently quite satisfied with his 
! purchase. 

I As soon as he was fairly out (ff hearing, Solo- 
j mon and his eon exulted over their good loiiune. 

I The son, in a bantering tone, took tlie credit 
! to himself for having introduced the ring; but 
Solomon, while appreciating his son’s astuteness, 
was not to be deprived of the credit of having, 
as he said, made the best of a bad baip;ain. 

The day, however, had yet another surprise 
in store. The innocent raillery in which Solomon 
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and Hs son had indnlged had hardly subsided elderly gentleman, the purchaser of the ring, 
when Mr Wilkins again appeared upon the scene. Solomon’s emotion at the sight, and his sense 
With a smile of recognition, he advanced towards of ntter helplessness, must be left to the imagina- 
Solomon, and informing him tliat, according to tion of the reader. 

promise, he had come to return tlie loan with _ 

Iay;"‘deposi“ his'tSfZ ^INE ART IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 

the counter, and politely asked for his nnjj. Having had the recent experience of travelling 
Solomon and liia son were stiipelied, and for nearly five hundred miles on three of the principed 
some seconds gazed in confusion at each other, railway lines, it becomes an easy task, it it were 
The silence was eventually broken by Solomon, necessary, to compare the travelling comforts of 
who, addressing Mr Wilkins, explained that having the three systems. Two of them nappen to be 
detected that the stones wore spurious, they Inul j i-ivals over a part of their district, and there is not 
assumed—ami too ha.stily, as it now appeared I much variety to choose from in the dirty cushions 
—that he would not return to redeem the ring, j of the third-class carriages. On the score of 
and it had therefore been sold. At this mtelli- I official courtesy and punctuality there is nothing 
geuce, the rage of Mr Wilkins was intense. It wanting in any of the three lines ; but I was 
was evident, he said, that they were incompetent agreeably 6\irprised, as I selected a compartment 
to judge of the value of the ring, which was, in a waiting train at the Liverpool Street Station 
at least, three times as great as the paltry sum of the Great Ea.stern Railway, to find that I was 
which they had lent him. F«ir what hail they surrounded by some charming works of art; and 
sold it? Five pound'll Ridiculous! Tlicy knew being ultra-curious, I w'eut the whole length of 
that they had no right to sell property recciv<*d the long train, and found that nearly every 
in pledge except at the time and in the manner carriage had been decorated in the same artistic 
autliorised by law ; and had tliey possessed the manner. 

right to sell his ring, how could they justify their Instead of those dreary advertisements con- 
acceptin<T even live jioumls for it, seeing that tli<*v nected witli ironmongery, instirance, babies’ food, 
did not believe tlie diamonds lobe gcmime? hi and a host of other things wdiich tJie tmvel- 
answer to tho«‘e pertinent imiuiries, Solomon could ling public arc forced to look at, or shut their 
only tender a humble apology lor his mistake, eyes to eI^cape the painful obtrusions, in the 
Rut this, as wils to l>e expected, was hardly ‘■ulH- Lti’am in ijuestion both sides of each compartment 
cient; and threatening to consult his legal adviser, were elegantly fitted up, just under the parcel 
Mr Wilkins strode towards the door. rack, witli a mahogany case, in fact a specially 

Solomon could not disgui.se from himself that constructed picture-frame, containing a photo- 
it would be extremely awkward to have his graphic series of buildings, medieval and modern; 
character for fair dealing successfully impeached of scenery, artificial and natural; of life, in the 
in a court of justice. He had also, as he knew', pretty sedusions of the country, and of the more 
I directly violated the law in two respects—first, in extended seaside. Though 1 was travelling at the 
selling within the year allowed for redemption ; rate of one penny per mile, yet I was seated in a 
and secondly, in selling ])rivately instead of by w'ell-appointed carnage with cushioned comforts 
public auction. As he relloctcd upon his position, equal to any ordinary chair, having no trouble 
Ids mind idled wdlli alarm, a fact which Mr about the small parcels, and enjoying the proffered 
Wilkins did not fail to perceive. Solomon there- beauties all around the carriage sides. Less than j 
fore besought him not to create unpleasantness, twenty years ago and over the same rails, just I 
and expressed liis readiness to make every atone- before the banishment of those remarkable and | 
ment lor the consequences of his error. This perfectly open passenger carriages like the modern j 
conciliatory attitude on the part of Solomon bullock-w'agons, I undertook one short ride on a j 
seemed to soften the resentment of lyfr Wilkiii«. Irosty morning so as to thoroughly recognise and , 
The ring, he said, was a souvenir, and he jirized realise whatever advantages that method of open- 
it highly on that nccoiiiit. But he had no desire air travelling possessed. Things have improved 
to take undue advantage of Solomon’s mistake, since then even to the value of railway stock, 
and would be satisfied w'ith the money value ol which to-day stands at sixty-six instea<l of forty 
the ring, wliich, at the low’cst estimate, he put something. Punch suggested and cartooned the 
at thirty pounds. It was painful to Solomon binding of. a director (Promethcus-like) to the 
to accede to these terms, but it was clear to boiler of every engine, as a probable antidote to 
him that he had no alteniative. He w'as also the regularity of accidents. The prevalent policy 
wise enough to perceive that, while some paii now univewally entertained by directers xs the 
of his conduct W’ould receive the censure of old one of prevention being better than cure, 
many, the other j>art would provoke the laughter e-jpecially when one material part of the cure 
of all. He therefore doled out the thirty pounds, signifies heavy damages. 

which Mr Wilkins leisurely gathered up, and, Being the sole occupant of a compartment 
biddin" both Solomon and his son a friendly during a continuous run of seventy miles, I had 
adieu, left the shop with the air of one wdio ' Rnfficieut opportunity for examining ever^ pic- 
felt that he was a benefactor to his race. turo, and formed a favourable opinion of this new 

On the following day, Solomon chanced to be departure in railway art The presence of such 
at the local railway station ; and had there ling- beautiful pictures will be certain to have a 
ered in bis mind the slightest doubt that he refining effect on the different classes of travellers, 
had been cruelly wetimised, it wwild have been for who would ever think of destroying ot 
rudely dispelled when, at one of the windows injuring so much beauty? On one of the other 
of a train slowly steaming away, he descried main lines I had just travelled by, the only litera- 
the jubilant faces of both Mr Wilkins and the ture in one can*iage was the brief announcement 
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* 5 seats,’ which had been still further abbreviated 
by some wonderin;; iconoclast into ‘ 5 scats.’ But 
it will be a surprising thing if any but a Bed¬ 
lamite can injure the travelling tlniigs of beauty, 
although the sight costs nothing. The photo¬ 
graphs are designedly of a character to illustrate 
the several and vaiied features of the district 
served by the Gri*at Eastern Railway, which 
includes several cathedrals, abbeys, and other 
ecclesiastical edifices, many ancient and modern 
buildings, and certainly some delightful examples 
of still-life amongst the Norfolk broads an<l river 
system. The pictures will initiate many a con¬ 
versation, and ought to provoke closer ob'^ervation 
of the works of nature and art with w’hicU lia'-t 
Anglia abounds. The pinijcct thus commenced is 
one deserving of imitation and general adoption. 
It is a very simple arrangement. A piece of 
polished mahogany is divided into three prin¬ 
cipal parts, the openings for the pictui*ea being 
sufficiently lai^e to hold two photos, those of 
course being protected by glns.«. On one sitle of ; 
the compartment there were the following four i 
large pictures, eleven inches by seven : Yarinonth j 
Beiu'h, evidently an instantaneous jihoto ot a very 
busy scene; Lincoln Cathedral ; Ely <Jutliedral 
and Palace, a winter scene; and Litton C/hurch 
with the River Cam. Two round pictures, six 
inches across, are Ely Cathedral from tlie river, 
and Thorpe Reach near Norwich, with a wherry 
in full sail Two other excellent views of Ely 
Cathedral and the east end of Ijincolu Callieiluil 
complete this sciies. 

Opposite to me are Celdeston Lock and the 
River Wavoney, in Norfolk—an exqni.site rural 
scene, showing two wooden bridges, uell known 
to the pedestrian amongst the Waveney marshes ; 
the Avest front of Lincoln Cathedral; and another 
of the Palace ruins at Lincoln. Two round ones 
represent Rockland Broad with its gigantic reeds 
and rushes, a special example of still-life ; and 
another of the Park at Yarmouth with two 
inevitables, probably girls this time, much inter¬ 
ested in being taken in the A’ery middle of a 
gravel path ; and lastly, Lowestoft Beach. Each 
picture has its designation neatly printed beneath, 
and nothing is needed but nn ajipreciative public, 
who with this new order of art enterprise will 
not only travel, but change carriages oftener than 
usual, in order to have the full benefit of change 
of compartments, and therefore of change of 
scenery, for no two carriages are decorated alike. 
The irksomeness of being pent up hour after hour 
at once becomes one degree less ; and os there are 
some individuals who can even see some charms 
in a railroatl, the enlightened and spirited policy 
of the Great Eastern Railway will enhance tlie 
plei^nrcs of a railway journey very greatly in 
their estimation. 


iron cylinder some tw’o feet high, more or less, 
according to the required capacity, by eighteen 
inches in diameter, which forms the reservoir for 
the oil. On the top of this cylinder is placed the 
burner. Compressed air, up to a pi'essure of from 
ten to fifteen pounds per square inch, is forced 
into the reservoir by means of a hand-pump 
attached to it, a gauge being provided to register 
the pressure. A tube, starting Irom near the 
bottom of the cylinder, is formed into a spiral 
above it, and then again doubling downwards, 
winds as a second spiral inside the first coil, and 
terminatCvS at the bottom of the double coil, w’here 
its orifice constitutes the burner. 

The coil having been heated for five minutes by 
burning a little oil placed in asbestos in a saucer 
beneath, oil from the ci.stern is admitted. Driven 
by the lorce of the compressed air in the reservoir, 
it passes through the heated coil, becomes at once 
vaporised, and igniting at the burner, issues in a 
l)rillinnt llaine some three feet in height. Once 
8 tm*ted, tlie Doty J^iglit will hum for some tliirteen 
hours, till, in fact, tlie oil in the reservoir has 
become exhausted, nothing more being required 
than a few' strokes of the air-pnnip e\ery tw'o or 
three hours, to maintain the pressure necessary to 
force the oil through the coil. The consumption 
of oil U estimated to aveiage three-quartcia of a 
gallon per hour. 

Three sizes of the Doty Light are being placed 
on the market—three hundred, five hnndre<h and 
; one thousand candle-power ; whilst its inventor 
claims for it the numenms advantages accruing 
j irom its being self-contained, bidl-gmierating, and 
poi table. 

From trials recendy cai-iied out, the new light 
has fthowii itself to be W(dl buited for the illumi¬ 
nation of girder-yards, bridge-building and engi¬ 
neering shops, (locks, harbours, goods-yards, coaling 
stations, tunnel-works, pitheads, quarries mines, 
and generally all places w'herc brilliant illumina¬ 
tion, without dark shadows, is required at modc- 
1 rate cost an<l without elaborate preparation. 


TO THE SINGER. 

SrsTCii, the soul that wakes in tliee 
Hath lu it souicthing of the spring, 
What time the sunny breezes swing 
Tiio danodil beneath the tree ; 

I seem to sit beside the sea, 

And hear a spirit in thee sing. 

Tliy voice makes many a pleasant place 
To rest in, insiny a flagrant spot; 

Blue eyes of the foiiret-me-not, 

The charm of wistful maiden ways, 
Bring back a hundred yesteida.is 
Of song, that may not l)e forgot. 


THE DOTY LIUHT. 

The rapid development of the oil industry has 
been closely followed by numemus inventions 
aiming at improvements in its adaptation for 
purposes of illumination. One of the latest of 
these, known as the Doty Light, from the name 
of jfca inventor, Captain Doty, lias alremly gi\en 
result# promising well for the future. The design 
and cojistruction of tlie new light will be readily 
understood: it consists essentially of a galvanised 


If at an hour when storm-winds sway 
The clouds through hojiveu from polo to pole, 
The jiussion in thco seems to roU 
In music to the Far-away, 

Listen within thyself, and say: 

* It is the soul, it is the soul.’ 

William Rkijtojt. 


Printed and Pwblished by 'W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Loudon, and 339 High Street, Edinbubob. 
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INUNDATIONS ON THE PLANET MAES. 
Most people are more or less interested in llic 
affairs of their neighbours. With some, this 
interest is confined to tlieir street. With others, 
tiio eliiof gossip does not travel beyond the small 
circle of the country to^vn or parish. The number 
of people, however, labouring under these limita¬ 
tions of time and place is not so groat as it has 
been; and with improved means ot communica¬ 
tion, other nations have become our neighbours, and 
the affairs of the globe our subject for small-talk. 
But even this is not enough. We must set our 
fancies to work on other worlds, revealed in vague 
yet attrac’-tivc detail to the latter eye of our tele¬ 
scopes ; and the caterer for the public ear must 
now mingle tales of the doings of ‘lumitics*—a 
suggestive title for the explorers of the moon now 
famous in fiction—with the latest scandal of the 
‘court’and the alley. So has the world grown, 
and our horizon of curiosity extended. 

But, in sober earnest, we may well take interest 
in a neighbouring planet. The crowning evidence 
of the truth of the modern astronomy, in so far as 
it views our earth and her sister planets as the 
ever-circling attendants of the sun, come when 
Galileo caught liis first glimpse of the miniature 
system formed by Jupiter and his four satellites. 
How great a step was then taken, and what new 
conceptions of our history and destiny made pos¬ 
sible, we arc only beginning to see. In the moon 
we not only see a changing luminary, hut a ‘face 
which is a book wherein a man may read strange 
matters.’ The study reveals much to enlighten us 
as to the past and future of our own small world ; 
while each planet, at least of those nearer to us, 
has its quota of information to give. Among 
these, perhaps the most popularly and humanly 
interesting is the planet Mars, regarding which 
we propose to give our readers some information 
which may be of general interest. This little 
world, about half the size of our own, and at 
present concealed almost entirely in the long 
summer eveshig light, is better known an<l 
understood by astronomers than any other, and. 


by a strange coincidence, presents features in some 
points so like those which our earth would 
exhibit if similarly viewed, that it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to avoid the conclusion that it is habitable, 
if not inhabited, by brings somewhat like our¬ 
selves. It w'as, then, with more than mere scien¬ 
tific interest that the astronomical world received 
the startling report, recently sent out on high 
authority, that a considerable part of the planet’s 
siii'facc had been engulfed in its waters. Our 
readers will probably bo interested to know on 
what general, as well as special, evidence this 
report is founded, and what amount of weight is 
to be attached to it How do wo know there are 
oceans ir\ Mars to engulf, and continent to bo 
engulfed by them i And what in this c^e has 
led to the belief iu some such catastrophe 1 

Small os the planet’s disc appears to our vision, 
it can be mapped in many details with perfect 
accuracy, though, perhaps, if our readers were 
: favoured with a glimpse of its disc through a 
' powerful telescope, they would not feel inclined 
to grant this. I’robahly, their first feeling would 
be either that the telescope was bad, or the 
artists and engravers of the planet sad deceivers. 
Indeed, most of the published representations of 
this planet are miserable failures. Yet the deline¬ 
ator is not altogether to blame for this. The 
markings of the planet are in most cases so deli¬ 
cate that long practice is necessary to trace them, 
and it is impossible to represent them so as to be 
visible at all in an engraving without consider¬ 
ably adding to their distinctness. 

But as the observer’s eye grew accustomed to 
the peculiar conditions of telescopic vision, he 
would gradually perceive that the planet’s disc 
was marked with faint blue and white on a ruddy 
ground. Pi*obably this is about all he would see 
without much practice. To the astronomer, how¬ 
ever, these blue and white markings present dis¬ 
tinct outlines and easily recognisable shapes. He 
is quite familiar with them, for they do not 
change their form or position. The alterations 
in successive drawings of the planet haye not 
been due to change in these markings, but to 
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additional details 'revealing themselves to more 
powerful telescopes and more patient scrutiny. 
The chief of them are all named and charted on 
the same principles os the continents and oceans 
of the earth. 

Are they, then, seas and inlets, bays and gulfs, 
polar ice-caps and gla(dated islands ? The cautious 
astronomer will only answer, ‘Most probably.* 
Let us see what can be said in suppoit of this 
answer. 

The planet has an atmosphere, by early ob¬ 
servers supposed to be very extensive, hut now 
known to he much more tenuous than our own. 
As a consequence of this tenuity or thinness, 
atmospheric pressure there would be between one- 
seventh and one-eighth of ours, and the Martian 
air would be less compressed about the surface of 
the planet^ as its smaller mass and diameter would 
alter most materially the action of gravity upon 
it Calculation in this is confinned by observa¬ 
tion, for we see the features of the planet far more 
distinctly than we would see the oceans of earth , 
through an air laden with dust and vapour such 
as that of our world. Moreover, in the Martian 
air there is water-vapour, which must evidently 
oi'ise from some watery expanse on the surface; 
and 80 , very naturally, astronomers regard the 
blue markings as oceans, and the brilliant white 
spots as ice or snow. Two of the mo.st distinct 
coincide with the north and south poles, and can 
therefore scarcely be regarded oth(‘rwise than as 
polar accumulations of these chilly materials. 
There is a general consensus of opinion among 
observers that this is the case. Oceans and con¬ 
tinents imply rivers and lakes ; snow implies rain 
aud dew. So that, on the surface of Mars wc 
would he at home, bo far os these surroihidings of 
our life are concerned. We should, however, if 
Scotch, lack the clouds to which wo are so accus¬ 
tomed, for the Martian air is singularly clear, and 
apparently calm also. 

The Martian day is almost the same in length 
as our own; and it may provoke perhaps some 
incredulity when we state that its length is known 
to within ont’jijtieth of a sccojuf, such accui-acy 
have astronomers’ time-measures attained. It is 
given by the latest authority as 24 hour^ 37 
minutes 22*735 scconda The Martians must, 
then, dine and sleep pretty much as we do. But 
their sowing and rt'aping will be very different. 
Mars has an orbit much lai^cr than ours to 
traverse in completing its year, and goes only at 
the moderate mean speed of 53,000 miles per 
hour, os against the Earth’s 65,(XK). The year 
there will therefore he ncaily twice as long 
as ours. This our readers may note as one 
very great difference. For the laws of vegetable, 
and probably of animal, life must be strikingly 
different in the ruddy planet from those ruling 
on earth. Vegetable grow’th is probably much 
slower, and changes dependent on the seasons all 
less violent tlian with us. In fact, as we consider 
the matter more minutely, we see that, while 
there is what may be stylea an elementary resem¬ 
blance between Mt^ and the Earth, life on the one 
will differ greatly from life on the other. The 
lone year, with its slow changes of temperature, 
will moderrfie the causes of aerial disturbance, 
and these causes will operate in an atmosphere 
very mu<di Ism dense. The storms and breezes 

II 


Vill thus be literally much lighter than with us. 
Yet BO far this will he balanced by the generally 
frailer structure of plants and animals. Our trees 
are strong because they have to sustain the weight 
of their umbrageous heads, as well as resist the 
impact of our denser air as it sweeps over them 
in the storms of winter. With a weight of 
material only one-seventh, the Martian trees and 
plants are probably less firm in structure and 
so are pro 2 )nrtioned in strength to the feebler 
Martian winds. 

It may aUo be thought that the Martian sailors, 
if there he such, will have less speedy voyages 
than ours. The resistance to a vessel’s motion 
depemls of course on tlic density and structure 
of water, which do not depend on gravity. So 
that with a lighter wind to fill his sails, the 
Martian will have as dense a fluid beneath his 
vesseL But here the same kind of compensa¬ 
tion comes in. His ship wdll only weigh one- 
half as much as one of ours, even if made of 
the same material. But for his purposes far 
less strength w*ill suffice, and, os we have seen, 
if he builds of wood, he will get light material 
to his hand. Ills vessel will literally ‘skim 
the seas,’ and will find ample power in the feeble 
breeze. The tenuity of the Martian air will also 
trouble housewives. Their pots, if not closed 
steam-tight, will boil wiien the water is almost 
lukewarm !—certainly at a temperature far below 
wluit we find necessary for cooking purposes. 

Wc have already remarked on tlio long Martian 
seasons. Owing to the fact that the planet’s 
path takes it much nearer the sun in one part 
than in another, these seasons are curiously 
uneaiial. This inequality conspicuously favours the 
northern heiuispherc. In fact, the summer half 
of the year there is three hundred aud seventy- 
two days in length, while to the winter half 
is only given two hundred and ninety-six. E.v- 
actly the reverse is the case in the southern 
hemisphere, the winbT there being long and 
the summer short. Yet on such a small globe 
it will be easy lor the inhabitants to change 
their hemisphere according to taste, and by travel¬ 
ling, to en)oy any of the seasons they like in 
continual freshness. The distribution of land 
and sea will also favour this. Thc_ Martian seas 
are really mere lakes, channels, and inlets. Tlicir 
arrangement is peculiar and interesting. A broad 
belt'of continents girdles the equatorial region of 
the planet. These continents are borden'd towanls 
the poles by narrow strips of sea, which are un- 
fitizen, and apparently continuous round the whole 
of the globe. One or two large masses of water 
break up the continental belt, and these ai*e 
unit^ to one another by a perfect maze of 
narrow channels, tuniing and twisting in all 
directions, and opening into numerous inlets. 
These inlets arc sometimes very long. The one 
called Bessel Inlet extends over nearly ninety 
degrees of Martian latitude—that is, about a 
quoi’ter of the -way round the globe of the planet 
The bottle shape of these long gulfs is a very 
curious feature. Most of tliem enter by a very 
narrow neck, aud then expand suddenly or gradu¬ 
ally into a large oval bay. If the border of 
these consists of cliffs and mountains, the Martians 
will be highly favoured in th« matter of scenery. 
To pass through a narrow cliff-bound channel 
into the expanse of one of these vast bays, if 
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surrounded wooded hills, would be a beautiful 
voyage indeed. 

This bottle shape extends even to the oceans, 
in which there is not in any case a great expanse 
of surface. Dawes Ocean largely consists of two 
great bag-shaped bays, and De la Rue Ocean 
u the same m structure. These of course are 
named after eminent astronomers, as are almost 
all the cliief features of the planet By these 
arrangements, our readers will see that the faci¬ 
lities on Mai'S for water-carriage are very great; 
while, of course, railway carriage and construction 
must be, if attempted, proportionately difficult 
The Maitian voyagers will have no long weary 
days on the expanse of ocean; on the contrary, 
varied and beautiful minglings of land and sea 
will continually refresh their vision. A recent 
discovery has apparently somewhat extended this 
grand network of w’aterwaya. In 1877 the planet 
was in a peculiarly favourable position for 
observation, and a perfect reticulation of faint 
markings was seen by Schiaporelli, of Milan Obser¬ 
vatory. These covei'cd the lai^er continent^ and 
were by him namc<l * canalstliough to be visible 
at tiiia distance they must be enormous in size. 
Their reality has since been doubted, but may be 
regarded as now confirmed. Moreover, they are 
sometimes doubleil, a twin canal apnearing parallel 
to the lirst at a distance of several liundred miles. 
This doubling is considered by SchiupercUi to 
depend in some way on the change of the Martian 
seasons. Though still called canals, they are 
hardly now regarded as such ; indeed they form 
one ol the most curious and inexplicable features 
of the planet. Perhaps all its Icatures may be 
reganled as difficult of explanation. We have 
given our rciulors only what is the most probable 
view of the ca'^e. Certainty cannot yet be said 
to be attained on any points, excejit the tenuity 
and clearness of the Martian air, and the prc'-once 
in it of water-vapour. Still no very strained 
inlcn'iice is involved in the rest. 

Ihit there is one fundamental fact about Mai's 
which thoroughly baflles explanation. The planet 
is foity-eight niillion milcR farther from the 
sun than tlie Earth. It will receive less than 
half the light and heat that we do. Its tenuous 
air will not retain the solar heat as our denser 
atmosphere docs. The condition of the general 
surface will be more like that of some lofty 
mountain top ne.'ir our arctic circle, than that 
of our fertile plains in tiie temperate zone. It 
should be clothed with almost comtant i(‘e and 
snow. Yet the north and soutli polar ice-caps 
on Mars are very small—far smaller in propor¬ 
tion than tho«?c of the Earth. What strange cause 
maintains the warmlh of his surface ? This is 
one of the problems awaiting solution by the 
astronomy of the future. When solved, it will 
throw light on many other perplexing cosmical 
questions. 

Oup readers will now be in a better position 
to understand the evidence offered in proof of 
the vast inundation to which we have referred. 
Mars has been lately favourably situated for 
observation, being near the Earth, and though 
his position low down in the sky prevents full 
advantage be^. taken of his proximity, yet 
in May and he was an object of special 
regard. A portion of the land-surface of the 
pl^et—named ‘Libya’ in the principal charts— 


has appeared darker than usual, so much so, to 
some oueervers, as to seem blended with the 
neighbouring watei-s. The ‘ Tyrrhenian Sea ’ has 
also seemed paler in tint, as if reduced greatly 
in depth. From what W'e have said of the feeble 
gravity on tbe planet, it is evident that the 
structure of the rocks and soil, as well as that 
of the trees and plants, must be greatly leSs 
massive tliuu with us ; indeed, a certain porosity of 
surface structure would seem probable, and this, 
taken with the fact that, as a whole, Main* is 
only about half as dense as our earth, would 
render such an event as the subsidence of a 
continent not so very improbable. But our 
readers mu.st remember that such a structure 
infers feebler forces to disintegrate and destroy. 
On such a globe, the ‘w'ar of elements’ could 
not rage very fiercely at any time. It is indeed 
not likely that on any inhabited globe the con¬ 
ditions of life are really so precarious as wc might 
im^^^ne. Dr Terby, of Louvain, a very skilful 
observer, is not inclined to favour the inunda- 
j tion theory, attributing the slight changes which : 
hav(‘ been confirmed rather to the very oblique 
view of the regions involved at present oficred 
to astronomers by the position oi the Martian 
globe. Further accounts from such skilful ob¬ 
servers are needed before the matter can be 
seriously considered. 

If undibtracted by devouring watt'rs, tbo Mar¬ 
tians will be able to enjoy a continued celestial 
spectacle of a very curious kind. They are, as 
our readers must be aware, furnished with two 
small moons, one of which completes its orbital 
course in about seven hours ami a half. It will 
rise or set tlii-cc or even four times in a single 
day, and f(Tr the Martian seamen will do the part 
of a clironomeU*r. Indeed, clocks will be at a 
discount there, for with little cloudy weather, 
and a celestial body crossing the heavens in 
seven or eight hours, it will always be possible 
to tell the time with considerable exactitude. 

Thus wc have considered our next neighbour 
among the planets, the likeness of whicli to the 
Earth is obvious, but its dilFerences from it being 
still more prominent. 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

CUAriEIt XLII.—FACE TO FACE. 

That hint sobered him. He roused himself to 
actual action at last It was now eight, and Elsie 
was ofl* by tbe 9,-101 Too many tliouglits had 
crowded him too fast That single hour enclosed 
lor Hugh Massinger a whole eternity. 

He rose and dressed himself with all expedition, 
remembering—though by an afteiihought—for 
decency’s soke to put on his black cutaway coat 
and his darkest trousers—he had with him none 
black save those of his evening suit—an<l to 
approacli as near to a mourning tie as the narrow 
resources of his wardrobe permitted. But it was 
all a hollow, hollow mockery, a transparent farce, 
a mere outer semblance : his coat might be black, 
but his heart was blithe as a lark’s on a bright 
May morning. He drew up the blind: the sun 
was flo<Kling the bay and the hillsides with Italian 
lavishness. Flowers were gay on the TOrterreSvOf • 
the public garden. Who could pretend to be sad 
at soul on a day like this, worthy of whit^ 
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cbnlk, when the sun shone and flowers bloomed 
and Elsie was alive a^in? Let the dead bury 
their dead. For him, Elsie I for Elsie was alive 
again. Ho lived once more a fresh life. What 
need to play the hypocrite, here, alone, in his own 
hired hons^ in the privacy of his lonely widowed 
bedchamber ? He smiled to himself in the narrow 
looking-glass fastened against the wall! He 
laughed hilariously. He showed his even white 
teetii in his joy: they shone like pearL He trimmed 
his beard with unwonted care; for now he must 
make himself worthy of Elsie. * If 1 be dear to 
some one else,* he murmured, with the lover in 
MaxuJf ‘then I should be to myself wore dear.’ 
And that he was dear to Elsie, he was quite 
certain. Her love had Buffered eclipse, no doubt: 
Wm'ren Keif, like a shadow, had flitted for a 
moment in between them ; but when once he, 
Hugh, burst forth like the sun upon her eyes once 
moi*e, Warren Keif, paled and ineffectual, would 
hide his diminished head and vanish into vacancy. 

‘Warren Keif! That reptile—that vermin! 
Ha, ha 1 I have yon now at niy feet—my heel on 
yonr neck, you sneaking traitor. Hiding my 
Elsie so long from my sight! But 1 nick you 
now, on the eve of your victory. You think you 
have her safe in the liollow of your hand. You’ll 
carry her off away from mo to England! Fool! 
Idiot! Imbecile! Fatuous! Yon reckon this 
time without your hostess. There’s many a blip 
’twixt the cup and the lip. I'll dash away this 
cup, my fine fellow, from yours. Your lip bhall 
never touch my Elsie’s, ilectar is for go^ls, and 
not for mudlarks. I '11 bring you down on your 
marrow-bones before mo. You tried to outwit 
me. Two can play at that game, my friend.’—lie 
seized the bolster from the bed, and •flinging it 
with a dash on the carpctless floor, trampled it 
in an access of frenzy under foot, for Wari'cu in 
effigy. The relief from his strain had come too 
quick. He was beside himself now with love and 
rage, mad with excitement, drunk with hatred 
end joy and jealousy. That creature marry his 
Elsie, forsooth I He danced in a fei'cr of ])ro- 
spective triumph over the prostrate hotly of his 
fallen enemy. 

Warren Keif, meanwhile, by himself next door, 
was saying to himself, as he dressed and packed, in 
sober sincerity: ‘Poor Massinger! What a terrible 
time he must be having, down there alone with 
liis dead wfe and his accusing conscience! Ought 
I to go down and lighten his burden for him, I 
wonder ? Such remorse as his must be too heavy 
to bear. Ought I to tell him that Elsie’s alive 1 
—that that death at least doesn’t lie at his doorl 
•—that he has only to answer for poor Mrs Mas¬ 
singer 1—No. It would be useless for me to tell 
him. He hates me too much. He wouldn’t listen 
to me.^ Elsie shall break it to him in her own 
good time. But my heart aches for him, for all 
that, in spite of his cruelty. His worst enemy 
could wish him no harm now. 'He must be suffer¬ 
ing agonies of regret and repentance. Perhaps at 
such a moment he might accept consolation even 
from me. But probably not. I wish I could do 
anything to lessen this misery for him.’ 

Why did no answer come from Elsie ? That 

n ried and surprised Warren not a little. He 
begged her to let him know first thing in the 
l&grning whether she could get away by riie 9.40. 


He wondered Elsie could be so neglectful—she, 
who was generally so thoughtful and so trust¬ 
worthy, Moment after moment, he watched and 
waited : a letter must surely come from Elsie. 

After a while, Hugh’s access of mania—for it 
was little less—cooled down somewhat He began 
to face the position like a man. He must bo 
calm; he must bo sane; he must deliberate 
sensibly. ' 

Elsie was going by the 9.40; and Warren Keif 
would be there to join her. ‘ I ’ll meet you at the 
station at the hour you mention.’ But not unless 
Itelf received that letter. Should he ever receive 
itl That was the question. 

! He glanced once more at the envelope—tom 
hastily open : ‘ Wahuen Relf, Esq., Villa della 
Fontana (Piano 3®).’ Then Warren Relf was 
here, in this self-same house—on this very floor— 
next door, possibly ! Ho would like to go in and 
wring the creature’s neck for him!—But that 
would be rash, unatlvUable—premature, at any- 
1 ‘ato. The wise man rlissembles his hate—for a 
while—till occ‘a.‘<ion offers. Some other time. 
With better means and more premeditation. 

If he wrung the creature’s neck now, a foolish 
prejudice would hang him for it, under all the 
lorms and pretences of law. And that would be 
inconvenient—for then he could never marry 
Elsie! 

How inconsistent! that one should be permitted 
to crush under foot a lizai’d or an adder, but be 
banged, by a wretched travesty of justice, for 
wringing the neck of that noxious vermin! He 
! stamped with all his might upon the bolster {vice 
\ Warren Keif, not then producible) and gnashctl 
I his teeth in the fury of iiis hatred. * Some day, 

I ray fine fellow, it’ll be your own turn,’ he mut¬ 
tered to himself, ‘ to get really danced upon.’ 

Happy thought! If he let things take their 
own cour.se, Relf would probably never go down 
to the station at all, waiting like a fool to hear 
from Elsie; and then—why, then, he might go 
liimsclf and—well—why not?—run away with 
her himself ofiThaud to England ! 

There, now, would be a dramatic triumph 
indeed for you ! At the very moment when the 
reptile was waiting in his luir for the heroine, 
to snatch licr by one bold stnike from his slimy 
grasp, and leave him, disconsolate, to seek her in 
vain in an empty waiting-room I It was splendid! 
—it was magnificent! The humour of it made 
his mouth water. 

But no ! The scandal—the gossip—the in¬ 
decency ! With Winifred dead in the room 
below I He must shield Elsie from so grave an 
Imputation. Ho must bide his time. He must 
simulate grief. He must let a proper conven¬ 
tional interval elapse. Elsie was liis, and he 
must guard her from evil tongues and eyes. He 
must do nothing to compromise Elsie. 

Still, he might just go to the station to meet 
her. To satisfy his eyes. No harm in that. 
Why give the note at all to the reptile ? 

But looking at it impartially, the straight road 
is always the safest. The proverb is right 
Honesty appeare to bo on the whole the i^t 
policy. He had tried the c^k^ pftl>h ^)^eady, 
and found it wanting. Lying tou often incurs 
failure. Henceforth, he would be—-reasonably and 
moderately—honest 






Excess is bad in any direction. The ^vi8e man 
will therefore avoid excess, be it either on the 
side of vice or of virtue. A middle course of 
external decorum will be found by average minds 
the most prudent On this, 0 British ratepayer, 
address yourself I 

Hugh took from his portmanteau an envelope 
end his writing-case, with Elsie’s torn envelope 
laid before him for a model, he exercised yet once 
more his accustomed skill in imitating to the 
letter—to the very stroke, even—the turns and 
twists of that sacred handwriting. But oh, with 
what different feelings now ! No longer dead 
Elsie’s, but his living love’s. She wrote it lier- 
self, that very morning. Addressed as it was to 
Warren Rclf, he pressed it to his lips in a fervour 
of delight and kissed it tenderly—for was it not 
Elsie’s? 

His beautiful, pure, noble-hearted Elsie 1 To 
write to that reptile! And ‘ Dearest Warren,’ 
too! What madness! What desecration ! Pah! 
It sickened him. 

But it was not for long. The sun had risen. 
Befoi'e its rays the lesser Lucifcrs would soon 
efface themselves. 

He rang tlie bell, and after the usual aristo¬ 
cratic Italian interval, a servant presented him¬ 
self. Your Italian never shows a vulgar haste in 
answering bells. liiigU handed him the letter, 
readdressed to Warren in a forged imitation ol 
Elsie’s handwriting, and asked simply: ‘ This 
gentleman is in the pension, is he ?' 

Luigi bowed and sniiled profusely. ‘On the 
same floor; next door, signor,’ he answered, indi¬ 
cating the room with a jerk ol liis elbow. The 
Italian waiter lacks polish. Hugh noted the 
gesture w'ith British disapproval. His tastes 
were fine : he disliked familiarity. 

On the same floor—as yet unchoked ! And he 
couldn’t get at him. Horrible 1 horrible ! 

Por Elsie’s sake he must assume some regi*et for 
dead Winifre<l. 

So he told the landlady with a sigh of sensi¬ 
bility he had no heart that morning to taste his 
breakfast, lie would go and stroll by the sea¬ 
shore alone. Everything had been aiTangc<l 
about the poor signora. ‘ What grief! ’ said 
the landlady, ‘Look you, Luigi, ho can eat 
nothing.’ 

At a shabby trattoria in the main street, he 
took his breakfast - a sloppy breakfast; but the 
coffee was good, with the exquisite aroma of the 
newly roasted beiry, and the fresh fruit was really 
delicious. On the Mediterranean slope, coffee and 
fresh fruit cover a multitude of sins. What could 
you have nicer, now, than these green figs, so 
daintily purpled on the sunny side, and these 
small white grapes from the local vineyards with 
their faint undertone of musky flavour? The 
olives, too, smack of the basking soil; ‘the 
luscious glebe t)f vine-clad lands,’ he had called 
it himself in that pretty song in A Lif^s Phil¬ 
osophy, —He repeat^ the lines for his own 
pleasure, rolling them on his palate wdth vast 
satisfaction, as a connoisseur rolls good old 
Madeira: 

Ms thirsty bc^m nants for sunlit waters, 

And lusoitAs glebe of vine-olad lan^ 

And chanted psalms, of freedom’s bron2e*cheeked 
daughters, 

And sacred grasp of brotherly hands. 


That was written before he knew Winifred ! His 
spirits were high. He enjoyed his breakfast A' 
quarteri* to nine by the big church clock; and 
Elsie goes at 9.40. 

He strolled down at his leisure to the station 
with hie hands in his pockets. Fresh air and 
sunshine smiled at his humour. He would 
have liked to hide himself somewhere, and 
‘see unseen,’ like Paris with the goddesses in 
tlie dells of Ida; but stern fact intervened, 
in the shape of that rigid continental red-tape 
railway system which admits nobody to the 
waiting-rooms without the passport of a ticket. 
He must buy a ticket for form’s sake, then, 
and go a little W'uy on the same line with 
them; just for a station or two—say to Monte 
Carlo.—He presented himself at the wicket 
accordingly, and took a first single as far as the 
Casino. 

In the waiting-room he lurked in a dark comer, 
behind the bookstall with the paper-covered 
novels. Elsie and Relf w'ouLl have plenty to do, 
he shrewdly suspected, in looking after their 
own luggage without troubling their heads about 
casual strangers. So he lurked and waited. The 
situation was a strange one. Would Elsie turn 
up ? His heart stood still. After so many years, 
alter so much misery, to think he was waiting 
again for Elsie! 

As each new-comer entered the waiting-room, 
his pulse leaped again with a burst of expectation. 
The time went slowly: 9.30, 9.35, 9.30, 9.37— 
would Elsie come in time for the 9.40? 

A throb ! a jump I—alive ! alive! It was Elsie, 
Elsie, Elsie, Elsie 1 

She never turned ; she never saw. She walked 
on hastily, side by side with Warren, the serpent, 
the reptile. Hugh let her out on to the 
platform and choose her carriage. His flood of 
einf)tion fairly overpowered him. Then he 
sneaked out with a hangdog air, and selected 
another compartment for himself, a long way 
behind Elsie’s. But when once he was seated in 
his place, at his ease, he let his pent-up feelings 
have free jday. lie sat in his corner, and cried ' 
for joy. The tears followed one another un¬ 
checked down his cheeks. Elsie was alive ! He 
had seen Elsie! 

The train rattled on upon its wav to the 
frontier. Bordighera, Ventimiglia, tlie Roya, the 
Nervia, were soon passed. They entered France 
at the Pont St-Txuiis. 

Elsie was ciying in her carrit^e too—crying for 
poor tortured, heart-broken Winifred. And not 
w'ithout certain pangs of regret for Hugh as well. 
She had loved him once, and ho was her own 
cousin. 

And all the time, Hugh Massinger, in bis own 
carri^c, w^as thinking—not of poor dead Wini¬ 
fred ; not of remorse, or regret, or penitence; not 
of his sin and the mischief it had wrought—but of 
Elsie. The bay of Mentone smiled lovely to his 
eyes. The crags of the steep seaward scarp on the 
C'ap Martin side glistened and shone in the morn¬ 
ing sunlight. The rock of Monaco rose sheer like 
a painters dream from the sea in front of him. j 
And as he stepped from the carriage at Monte 
Carlo station, with the mountains above and the 
gardens below, flooded by the rich Mediterranean 
sunlight, he looked about him at the scene in | 
pure aesthetic delight saying to himself m his 
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throbbing heart that the world after all was very 
and that he might still be happy at la^ 
with Elsie. f 

(To be eontintted.) 


SCOTSMEN AND THE RIVER PLATE 

The design of this paper is partly to illustrate 
the industry and perseverance of Scotsmen, and 
partly to describe scenes on the South American 
coasts, or in the eeiancias (farmhouses^ in which 
business is carried on very thrivingly. In truth, 
one might linger at Bio de Janeiro and Monte 
Video and pick up something in the way of in¬ 
formation, which, if retailed in a popular sense, 
would be very interesting from the point of view 
of suggestive pabulum. The harbour of Rio, for 
example, would make an artist rampant witli en¬ 
thusiasm, seeing that it is surrounded by innu¬ 
merable palm-clad islands, while lofty mountains 
are reflected in the land-locked and glassy waters. 
Natural surroundings apart, another inducement 
for a brief stay here would be the pleasure of liaving 
a chat with the Emperor, who is always to be met 
in early morn taking his constitutional, just as an 
old and hearty farmer might do, towai'ds some one 
or other of the suburbs bordering his capital. He 
is always glad to have a chat with any European 
who has a respectable card in his pocket, or who 
can refer to some one or other of the merchants 
at Rio as having a knowledge of his locus standi. 
On these occasions the Emperor is unattended, 
save by a valet, who is dressed in a green coat, 
—the national colour—accompanied by a faithful 
collie dog, now a little grizzled, which he took 
home with him on liis last visit to Europe. He 
will chat freely of the resources of his country, 
and point out how the surplus labour of Great 
Britain might be benefited by taking up the 
nntilled lands in his empire, wliich are only 
awaiting labour to make them reproductive. 

Then, if the visitor should he inclined to take 
another stroll, he might explore the mysteries 
of tiie Corcovada. This is a small steep moun¬ 
tain, from which, when surmounted, a view of 
the hoi'bour and neighhouriug country can be ob¬ 
tained. The approaches are of a zigzag kind; and 
the rays of the sun are mitigated by trees whose 
blanches, covered with creepers, orchids, and vege¬ 
table parasites of all descriptions, constitute a 
natural network which it is pleasing to contem¬ 
plate. Here^ animated nature is in great activity ; 
and the hearer is never likely to forget the curious 
bum and clatter that come upon the breeze from 
myriads of beetles, bullfrogs, and flying insects. 

Should one elect to pursue the journey by 
way of Monte Video—which, in these days of good 
maps and extended information, it is almost need¬ 
less to say is the capital of Uruguay, though the 
writer has met with many instances in which 
* globetrotters’ have mixed up the aflairs of this 
republic with those of the Argentine confederacy, 
and that especially in connection with tlie expor¬ 
tation of wool and frozen meat to Euro^an 
markets—the experiences which will be encoun¬ 
tered will net be regretted. The coast lies low 
in one unbroken plain, with here and there ranges 
cd hUli ‘4n the far-off distance; while the land 
is tUl^j intnspersed with cattle and hoi-ses, with 


hardly a tree to shelter them from the rays of 
what is very much like a tropical sun. What we 
at home should call farmhouses are built bun¬ 
galow-fashion, and from a distance look as though 
they had been stuccoed with bleached^ oyster- 
shells. Indee<l, here, as everywhere else in tropi¬ 
cal climates, the dwellings of the people pr^nt 
a whitewashed appearance, and this probably for 
the reason that that colour is a non-conductor of 
heat; but whether the proverbial black of the 
old country is equally effective in keeping out the 
cold is a question which may be left for experts 
to determine. This province is as much favoured 
by the waters of the River Piute as is that of 
the Argentine Republic. Monte Video—so called 
from an insignificant and solitary hill which over¬ 
looks the city—may be said to be, as ^outh 
American cities go, and having regard to the fact 
that its drainage is imperfect, a clean, well-built 
toivn, with a few attractive buildings laid out 
on the American plan; while business men can 
liie them hither or thither at moderate {are.% 
in tram-cars, which are drawn by four horses. 
There are a few Scottish merchants there who 
ai*e always ready to give u welcome to any 
traveller from the old country, and to mve him 
the *run’ during his stay of a comfortable club¬ 
house, provided with papers, periodicals, billiard- 
tables, and a bar where some very good examples 
of tJie ‘barley bree’ can be obtained. 

Monte Video has a handsome square with a 
fountain fringed by trees, and no end of repre¬ 
sentatives of the floriculturul kingdom. A mili¬ 
tary band plays here from eight to ten every 
night. To say sooth, however, its music is not 
of the character a European is accustomed to, for 
the dominating noise emanates from a pair of 
cymbals and a big drum, the monotony of the 
latter being as repulsive as the tom-toms of the 
Dark Continent. But discords notwithstanding, 
there are damsels there with dark piercing eyes 
and sunburnt visages, dressed in their best attire, 
and love has its conquests in South America os 
much as in Europe. If for no other ex¬ 
periences than those recounted, Monte Video 
would be worth a visit by any traveller whose 
destination was the Argentine Republic. If he 
had time at his disposal, he might run out of 
town and get some experience ot the hospitality 
extended at the Hotel del l*radOy which may be 
described as a miniature Star and Garter; or 
train could be taken to Santa Lucia, which is 
noted for its picturesque surroundings, and its flat- 
roofed villas, gaily decorated with the brightest 
colours; while the gardens are rich in statues 
and variegated glass at every coign of vantage. 
The hedges, where they exist, arc formed either 
of aloe (or rather agave) or cactus; and the soil 
is both deep and rich, and being level, all kinds 
of agricultural machines can be employed upon 
it If there are any Scottish farmera disposed 
to try their fortunes in this part of the w'orld, 
they might do so to advantige, since land is cheap 
and rent moderate. As for the land, it is so 

S '^ucUve that superphosphates, guano, or any 
of manures are not needed to produce rid^ 
harvests. 

The Argentine Republic adjoins^ that of Uru¬ 
guay, as will be gathered from the' before-men¬ 
tioned proximity of the River Plate to both. 
Owing to the facility which the water-way affords, 
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something consid^arable in the way of trade is 
done between the two republics. Of the two, 
however, the Argentine Republic is certainly the 
most progre^ive, a fact which is due perhaps 
as much to the wisdom of its presidents as to 
the pluck and enterprise of those Eurojpeans— 
among whom the Scottish element is prominent— 
who have done so much to extend its industries. 
Now and again, sad tales have been heard upon 
the Stock Exchange of the decadence of this 
country in respect to its public debt; but when¬ 
ever the hard dollar has been wanted to liquidate 
the interest thereon, the evil reports of ‘ bulls ’ and 
‘beam* notwithstanding, it has always been forth¬ 
coming. It will be a big country by-and-by. Even 
now, it runs Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa hard in the markets on this side of the 
equator in resect of wool, hides, horns, and skins.; 
Numerically, it dominates every she^-producing | 
country in the world save the United States, since, j 
while the flo(‘ks of Australia are reckoned at about I 
eighty millions, of New Zealand at forty millions. 
South Africa from sixty-five to seventy millions, 
those of the Argentine Republic reach a hun¬ 
dred millions. As to stock, the recent bounty will 
doubtless give an impetus to the exportation of 
beef and frozen mutton. Though ten years ago 
the wool-trade of that country was not so profit¬ 
able as that of the colonies above mentioned, yet 
the Scottish element has iniprove<l upon the 
past by the intro<luction of fresh blood. As 
time goes on and facilities of transport are 
afforded—by reason of the closer proximity of that 
country to the markets of Europe than South 
Afnca or the colonies at the antipodes—there 
can be no doubt that the producers of this part 
of the world will make headway, as respects 
the export of wool, hides, and horns, as well as 
cereals, the growth of which is rapidly extending 
throughout the province. It is true that at 
present Buenos Ayrcn is inaccessible within ten 
miles to any ocean-going steamer, and that the 
lighterage to-day is equal to one-half of the 
freight to Europe; but this is a difficulty which 
a progressive government cannot afford to ignore, 
and wliich is sure to be overcome. With respect 
to wool, the Scottish farmers on the Plate are 
very anxious to improve its quality, so that it 
may hold its own witli the best samples from 
Australia, and tike a leading pbve among the 
choicest brands that are now in demand on the 
wool exchange in Coleman Street With this 
object, the best possible strains have been imported 
by them from America and Europe. 

At this point it may be mentioned that on many 
of the tstancias owned by Scotsmen may be seen 
the national collie, who towers grandly over the 
Spanish lurcher, and does not appear to have 
deteriorated much by change of climate. 

With regard to the frozen-meat industry, this 
would go well if only the steamship Companies 
trading to South America would fit up vessels with 
the necessary freezing machinery. Scotsmen there 
pe very emphatic on this point; and if the e\i.st- 
ing Companies who trade there do not meet their 
conveniences, they arc rich enough to offer bonuses 
to Cumnanies who will. Given proper appliance.^ 
five •miilio^ftlleeif and lambs could be annually 
exported to Great Britain without making any 
appreciable difference in the stock. The reader 
will easily realise what this means from the point 


I of view of our food-supply and the realisation 
of dividends on capital Alrea^lpr the imports 
of frozen meat from this republic top those Of 
any of our colonies, and, as has been said, it 
only requires further carrying facilities to be 
extended indefinitely. In 1887 the import of 
meat from that country into London and Liver¬ 
pool amounted to 641,266 carcases—London ab¬ 
sorbing 242,903, and Liverpool 398,363. Looking, 
however, to the fact that meat to any extent 
can be conveyed from that co’untry to the British 
markets in twenty days, it is but zeasonable to 
assume that science and capital will discover 
means by which that trade will be largely ex¬ 
tended. 

With respect to the wool-trade of the Argentine 
Republic, tne writer is acquainted with a Scots¬ 
man who nursed this Hercules in its cradle, and 
ho says there is a feeling among the growers 
there so to improve the staple that it shall 
hold its own with the best known brands of any 
wool-producing countiy in the world. Hitherto, 
the imports of River Plate wool into London 
have been but meagre in respect to bales, the 
chief markets for that commodity being Liver¬ 
pool and Antwerp, where, indeed, most of the 
hides, skins, and norns are sold A slight trade 
is done with America, since America does a trade 
with the Argentine Republic in agricultural ma¬ 
chinery. From the point of view of endurance, 
however, American machinery is not so much 
appreciated as that importecl from Scotland. 
Among the hides mostly sought after by tanners 
are the Saladero ox, the Matadero, the Grande 
Saladero, and the Salted Cow, since they can be 
converted into leather which is much approved of 
among tfiose who follow industries into which the 
article leather enters. In respect to boots and 
shoes, perhaps there are thousands of people walk¬ 
ing about London and Edinburgh who little think 
that their feet arc encompassed with leather tanned 
from the hides of animals that roamed the Pampas. 
As showing the trade carried on between Great 
Britain and South America, it may be mentioned 
that a hundred and twenty vessels sailed to that 
continent in January last from ports in Great 
Britain, Havre, aiul Antwerp, freighted with | 
manufactures of dilFerent kinds. ! 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 

CHAP. rv.—CH£CK&IATED. 

I scAnrELY recognised myself in the resolute 
energetic girl I had become. The other two 
seemed to depend on me for everything, and I 
had r pus ed myself to^the occasion. J wrote a 
hurried note, and dcscendcd7"bearing it in my 
hand unsealed. I handed it to Mr Vanburgh, 
whom 1 found dressed. A long dark cloak of 
Mrs Farquharson’a almost entirely covered his 
gray dress. He wore my hat, which I had left 
in his room, and a dark veil. His bag stood on 
a chair. He would not wait for ten, he said. Ue 
asked my pardon for taking my luit 
* Oh, what does it matter, so that you escape P I 
cried, *I will accompany you to Harley for I 
know that neither Mrs Farquharsofi nor I could 
rest unless we knew you had got safely away.-*- 
Do not raise any objection; I can walk back per¬ 
fectly well alone.’ 
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‘You are a trae fiiend in need, Miss Stuart,* 
said he with emotion. ‘What we should have 
done without you at this time, Heaven knows, 

, for I am quite unnerved. I am sorry uncle is 
not here ; 1 should have liked to have said good¬ 
bye to him.* 

We left the house, Mr Vanhurgh carrying the 
concealed under the long cloak. None of the 
servants by good luck were about Mrs Farquhar- 
son did not come to the door; she wishea it to 
appear as though we had gone merely for a stroll. 
On my return, she would tell Mrs Glass the house¬ 
keeper that Mies Selwyn had gone. 

\Ve took down the garden path and along near 
to the river-side until we reached the bend of 
the river, which brought iis outside the Manor | 
grounds into Squire Bolden’s, between which and ; 
Mrs Farqubarson’s there was a high hedge, the I 
counterpart of that which bounded the Manor 
lands on Farmer Shiell’s side. By taking this 
road we kept completely out of the detective’s 
view, should he be on the outlook with his glass. 
A small footpath led us out on to the main road 
leading to Harley. 

Our walk was a very silent one, for we scarce 
exclianged half-a-dozen words. When we rcarhed 
the station, we had not long to wait. I secured 
Mr Vanburgh’s ticket for him. 

‘I cannot thank you,’ he said, much agitated, as 
he was about to step into the train: *1 will try 
and drop a line. Perhaps we shall yet see each 
other again. My aunt will tell you the whole 
stoiT. Believe me, Miss Stuai’t, I am innocent 
of tuis charge.’ 

‘I never doubted it We shall long to hear 
from you how you get on.—Might I a^k you a 
favour, Mr Vanhurgh? It is, that you promise 
me to give up gambling and betting from this 
time.* 

He suddenly stooped and imprinted a kiss on 
my forehead. ‘ Forgive me, I do promise. For 
your sake, I would promise anything.’ 

Next minute, 1 was standing alone with crimson 
cheeks waving my handkerchief as the train glided 
off. My thoughts were full of that kiss aU the 
way hack. 

Sirs Glass coming into the room on my return, 
was then told of Miss Selwyn’s departure. She 
seemed much surprised, but made no remark. 
That young lady’s erratic movements were evi¬ 
dently too much for her. She w'as simply told 
Miss Selwyn had received word which necessitated 
her leaving at once. 

It was not without some trepidation that I 
descended next morning to the breakfi^t-room. 
Mrs Farquharson was mready seated there, calm 
^d composed as usual. I could not help admir¬ 
ing her fortitude. In the midst of the meal came 
a ring at the door hell. Mrs Glass, being at that 
moment in the act of crossing the hall, herself 
opened the door. 

‘We wish to see Miss Selwyn,’ said a voice, 
which I recognised os that of the man Jacobs. 

‘Miss Selwyn is not here,’ replied Mrs Glass. 
‘She left last night before seven o’clock. She 
was telegraphed for to go home.’ This statement 
rfie made entirely on her own authority, as noth¬ 
ing whatever had been said to her either regard¬ 
ing the mode m which Miss Selwyn had oeen 
summoned nway or her destination. She l^d 


apparently arrived at this conclusion of her own 
accord. 

* Stuff and gammon! * cried the man coarsely. 
‘ Where could she go ? You don’t catch a weasel 
asleep. Try that on with some other, my good 
woman. More likely she saw us from the window, 
and is in hiding.~-Tell your mistress we wish to 
see her at once.’ 

Without waiting to be invited, th^ followed 
Mrs Glass into the breakfast-room. There were 
three of them; the third, I presume, being the 
man whom Jacobs had called Bob. The foremost, 
Jacobs, held what 1 supposed was the warrant in 
his hand. 

Ml’S Farquharson’s presence of mind was admir¬ 
able. ‘ May 1 ask the meaning of this intrusion, 
gentlemen ? ’ she asked calmly. ‘ Glass, show 
these gentlemen into the front drawing-room for 
a few minutes. Miss Stuart and I are engaged at 
breakfast just now.* 

They were manifestly taken aback at her cool¬ 
ness. ‘ I beg your pardon, madam ; and yours too, 
miss,’ said Jacobs; ‘ but our business will not 
wait I have here a warrant for the apprehen¬ 
sion of Mr Jack Vanbnrgh on a charge of forgeiy, 
who has been staying here these last three Weeks 
under the name of Miss Doris Selwyn.* 

Mrs Glass gave a scream, and seemed about 
to drop. Mrs Farquharson still preserved an 
unruffled front 

‘Mrs Glass has ali’eady told you that Miss 
Selwyn is not here. I have nothing more to 
add, gentlemen. If you wish, you can search the 
house and grounds. Perhaps you will kindly 
relieve us of your presence, and allow Miss 
Stuart and me to finish breakfast* 

I never saw such an expression of balfled rage 
on the face of any human being os that which 
overspread the countenance of Jacobs. Perhaps 
^ the knowledge of his own dilatorincss made him 
feel worse. ‘It is false!* he shouted. ‘He is 
here 1 I ’ll bet my life.—Maybe you are not 
aware, madam, that in concealing this young man 
from punishment, you run a risk yourself,’ he 
added ferociously. 

‘ I am concealing no young man,’ she said ; ‘and 
if 1 were, am not one to he intimidated by threats. 
—Excuse me, gentlemen, but if you do not retire. 
Miss Stuart and I must* 

Thereupon they went out, but not before cast¬ 
ing suspicious glances round the room. They 
searched the house from top to bottom—of course 
with no result; and all day two of them hovered 
about the house and grounds, the third probably 
making inquiries elsewhere. I do not think they 
su^ctod me in the matter. 

In the course of the day I received a letter, 
which was, I understood, directed to me to avoid 
suspicion- It contained simply these words: 
‘Everything arranged. To-morrow six A.M.* • No 
signature was attached, and it bore the London 
postmark. This was sufficient, however, to satisfy 
us that all was right, and that Mr Vanhurgh 
would by this time have sailed and the note been 
written by him the night before. Later on, I 
would get full details from my father. 

Meantime, 1 had heard the particulars of the 
alleged forgery from Mrs FaVquKMon. 'One 
night about a month ago,’ she sai^ ‘ old Mr Bals- 
combe and Jack were detained in the office on 
business later than usual, the others having left 
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before them. After Mr Balscombe left, Jack 
noticed his cheque-book lying among some papers 
on his desk. He was usually ver^ careful to keep 
it under lock and key. Jack picked it up ana 
put it in the inside pocket of his coat, intending 
to lock it up in the safe in the other room ; 
but having some other things to do first, finally 
forgot all about it During that evening he anil 
Mr Balacombe’s nephew were out playing at bil¬ 
liards together, and Jack got himself lather the 
M'orse of liquor. Young Balscombe had to take 
him home and see him to bed. In the morning, 
Jack suddenly remembered the cheque-book, and 
on examining his pocket, found it all right where 
he had placed it the night before, when he 
got to the office, he handed it to Mr Balscombe, 
explaining how it came to be in his possession. 
Some days afterwords, Mr Balscombe discovered, 
on looking over his bank-book, that a sum of fifty 
pounds, for which he did not remember writing 
a cheque, had been withdrawn from his account. 
He called at once at the bank, and was shown 
a cheque for that amount purporting to be signed 
by himself, but which he at once detected to be 
a forgery. On examining his cheque-book, one 
cheque was found to have been tom away, 
counterfoil and all. He then remembered the 
occasion on which Jack had charge of the cheque¬ 
book as being the only time it w'as out of his 
possession. Tlie cheque had been filled up in 
a strange name, but bad been endorsed all right, 
and the money paid—so far as the teller oi 
the bank could recollect—to a young lad or*about 
eighteen or so, the morning Jack returned the 
book to Mr Balscombe. .lack was then ques¬ 
tioned on the subject, but indignantly repudiated 
all knowledge of the forgery or of the. cheque. 
He had forgotten all about the book, he said, 
till next morning, and consequently no one knew 
from him of hiu having it in his possession. 
He had not stolen it himself, and therefore the 
cheque must have been abstracted earlier. Mr 
Balscombe was furious. Although the amount 
was trifling, the crime was none the less.—Vou 
know the rest, Naomi. ^If the cheque was really 
taken out of the book that evening, it must 
have been done unknown to him, for Jack swears 
he is innocent, and I can believe him.’ 

‘And I also,’ I safd. ‘But who could have 
done itr 

‘I cannot tell,’ said Mrs Farqnharson sadly. 
‘Mr Balscombe is positive the cheque was not 
taken away before that day, and the very next 
tnomiifg it was cashed.—When Jack came here 
that afternoon,’ she continued, ‘I did not know 
him at first in his disguise. He told me then 
that Mr Bates the cashier had warned him to 
flee at once, for Mr Balscombe had ordered his 
arrest. The disguise he wore he had lately used 
in some private theatricals, and adopted it for 
safety. He was anxious to get out of the country, 
and until he could do so, we agreed that he 
should pass himself off as iny niece, I^oris Selwyn, 
for I had no acquaintances with whom I was 
on sufficiently intimate terms to have their 
daughters visiting me, as I mix so little in society. 
—Vot^ have never ^ heard me mention Doris, 
Haomi; the- lyidijject is too painful. Three years 
ago she was to have been married ; and on the 
very morning of the marriage day, her lover 
uas killed in one of those dreadful railway acci- 
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<1ent8. The shock turned her brain ax\d nearly 
killed her, and she has been out of her mind 
ever since. The doctors, however, still hold out 
hope of her ultimate recovery.’ 

* Poor girl! Her lot has been a very sad one,’ 
I said. ‘ I pity her from my heart’ 

‘Jack has no hope of proving his innocence,' 
added Mrs Farqnharson after a few minutes. 
‘Mr Bates has oeen writing to him since he 
came here as to how matters stood, and he says 
his master is as wild at Jack as ever. It is 
curious, too, and he such a favourite with him 
till recently.’ 

I then related the incidents of the razor and 
the cigar-smoking which 1 had noticed. Mrs 
Farquharson could not help smiling, especially 
at the mention of the razor. 

‘ I remember seeing the door ajar that morning,’ 
she said, ‘for I heard you come in, and was just 
ready to leave my room at the time. The i’ro- 
fesBor, who of course was in the secret^ had been 
in Jack’s room hunting for one of his books, 
which Jack had mislaiu, and neglected to close 
the door after him. The draught from his own 
door when he closed it must have blown Jack’s 
door further open. Jack is so careless, he had 
not observed it’ 

More than a year slipped past I was still with 
Mrs Farquharson. Mr Vanburgli, we had long 
ago heard, had landed at Sydney all right; and 
on the recommendation of Captain Gray, to 
whom ho had confided the position in which he 
was placed, succeeded in obtaining a situation 
in a large mercantile firm, wdiere he was doing 
well He wrote home regularly to his uncle 
aiul aunt I also had recently received a letter 
from him, the contents of which I need not 
divulge; suffice it to say that I wrote back in 
answer to his request, promising to go out to 
Sydney to him as soon as he could make a home 
for me ; but this promise I was never called 
upon to fulfil, for shortly thereafter Jack him¬ 
self was urgently sent for to come home by 
Rtr Balscombe, with an offer of partnership. The 
mystery of the forged cheque liad at last been 
cleared up. As the reader may have guessed, 
the culprit was no other than Henry BaUcombe^ 
Mr Balscombe’fl nephew. On his recovery from 
a violent attack of fever, with which he was 
seized about a year and a half after Jack’s hurried 
departure, and during which attack his life was 
despaired of, he confessed all He had been 
jealous of Jack’s favouritism with his uncle. 
That night he took him home, in helping him 
off with his coat the cheque-book hod fallen 
from his pocket to the floor. Henry Balscombe 
picked it up, recognised it as his uncle’s, and a 
demon must have prompted him. He tore out 
one of the cheipies and put back the book, filled 
the cheque up next morning, imitating his uncle’s 
handwriting admirably, and finally sent his land¬ 
lady’s young son to the bank for the money, 
bidding him say, if any questions were asked, 
that he came from Mr Taylor, the name in which 
the cheque had been filled up His plot was only 
too successful. He saw his rival dethroned j but 
he himself was far from happy, and over and • 
over again had been on the point of confess¬ 
ing everything. Suspicion had never in tbe^ 
slightest degree attached to him, althongh it 
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was know)i lie had been with Jack tha^ night 
It was tnppoBed he could have had no object in 
purloining the cheque, even though ^ he had 
known the cheque-book to have been in Jack’s 
possession, as he had plenty of money of his 
own, while Jack was well known to be rather 
hard up. 

At nrst, on hearing his confession, his uncle 
refused to have anything further to do with him. 
However, when Jack came home, which he did 
almost immediately, Mr Balscombe, on his ui^ent 
entreaty, agreed to overlook hia nephew’s misde¬ 
meanour, and became reconciled to him. Henrv 
Balscombe was very sincerely penitent; and Jack 
and he are now partners in business and the 
closest of friends. As for myself, I agree with 
Jack in thinking that after all there was a silver 
lining to the cloud, since but for that unfounded 
accusation, he would not have been forced to take 
refuge at the Manor, and I might never have 
been, as I am now, the happy wife of him whom 
first I knew as Mrs Farquharson’s niece. 

On the coast of Devonshire, not far from Exeter, 
there is a village called Beer. At this place & 
tradition has long existed that one of the vessels 
belonging to the ill-fated Spanish Armada was* 
wrecked in its bay, and that the Spaniards who 
were fortunate enough to escape from a waterj 
gilive settled and throve in the place. This is 
borne out by the circumstance timt the physical 
characteristics of some of the good people of Beer 
differ widely from those of their neignbours, for 
they are swarthy, with black curly hair. There 
are also in the parish registers of Branscombe 
hard: by—which records go back to the earlier 
^t of the sixteenth century—names of distinctly 
Spanish origin. In further corroboration of the 
old tradition, two fishermen at Beer pulled up, 
entangled in their nets, a very old anchor, 
fashioned in an antique manner, and quite differ¬ 
ent from the anchors in use at the present time. 
These interesting particulars are contributed by 
the Rev. H. G. xomkins, lately vicar of Brans¬ 
combe, to the Western AnUquary, 

There has lately been exhibited in London a 
new form of apparatus which has been designed 
to enable a man to breathe without difficulty in 
a smoke-laden or poisonous atmosphere. The 
contrivance consists of a respirator with a series 
of small filters attached, which contain res^ctively 
wet sponge, cotton-wool moistened with glycerine, 
and animal charcoal. This is fastened to the 
mouth ; while the nose is protected by a clip to 
prevent inhalation by that organ, and the eyes 
oy an ingeniously formed pair of vapour-proof 
spectacles. Tlie arrangement enables a man to 
breathe in dense smoke without inconvenience. 

But in the case of an actually noxious atmo¬ 
sphere, such as the choke-damp of mines, an 
additional aid is necessary. This takes the hirni 
of a long india-rubber tube, which the explorer 
drags after him, the end of which remains in a 
purer atmosnhere. It is obvious that such a 
tube would limit a man’s movements consider¬ 
ably, while its accidental rupture would lead' to 
a fatal result It is probable, therefore, that the 
apparatus will be far more useful as a protection 
against smoke, and as such should form a valuable 
adjunct to the equipment of our fire brigades. 

It has more than once been stated as the 
opinion of authoiitics upon the subject that the 
victims of cancer are rarely found among vege¬ 
tarians, and that the disease is largely due to 
the carnivorous habits now in vogue. Sui^eon- 
Hajor Hendley of Jeypore writes to the Briiish 
M^ical Jotmml to give a direct contradiction to 
this belief, at anyrate so far as India is con¬ 
cerned. He states that at the Mayo Hospital 
in Jeypore during the last eight years tnere 
liave been performed one hundred and two major 
operations in cases of cancer at that establishment^ 
which is under his cliarge. Of these, forty-one 
were on the persons of meat-eaters, and sixty-one 
on strict vegetarians, whose religious scruples had 
forbidden tliem to touch flesh dtiring the whole 
course of their lives. Some of the persons so 
treated belonged to a class so strict that they 
even eschewed the use of certain vegetables. The 
maximum age of the sufferers was seventy years, 
and the minimum eighteen ave^eage 

being forty-three. 

For some occult reason, the domesUc cat is 
extremely fond of the odour of valerian, and if i 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

Reperiiin« to the extraonlinary amount of rain 
which fell over a lai^e pai*t of the country in 
June and July las^ and which in m.any places 
left the hay rotting in the fields for want of 
sunshine, Lord Powerscourt made, in a letter to 
the Times, a most valuable suggestion. He re¬ 
minded farmers that it is quite possible to pre¬ 
serve this w’et hay, and to turn it into winter-food 
for cattle by making it into stacks of ensilage, 
without the necessity of building silos. The plan 
has been tried for some years in County Kildare 
with great success. The sodden hay is first of 
all piled into stacks and well trodden dowm by 
labourers, the addition of a layer of brewers’ 
grains, if they can be had, half-way up or near 
the top of the stack, being very bencficiaL The 
stacks ai’e then covered with a roofing of rough 
weeds or fern, over which wires are laid with 
bunging weights on either side of the stack, to 
retain the necessary pressure, neglect of which 
precaution might lead to spontaneous combustion. 
The wet mttss will of course heat to some extent, 
but it will not fire if w’ell pressed. This valuable 
hint should be remembered by farmers, in case of 
the recurrence of such a wet season as we have 
lately experienced. 

The lieport of Mr Alan Cole on the state of 
the Honiton lace industry has recently been pub¬ 
lished as a parliamentary paper. Mr Cole, as Com¬ 
missioner from the Soutli Kensington Museum, 
has been visiting Iloniton and other towns and 
villages* in Devonshire where this industry has for 
man^ years been carried on. Ho found it in a 
declining state, the demand having considerably 
fallen off, which some of the workers attribute 
partly to unfair pressuiu exercised by foreign 
duties on English lace. Ho found, too, that the 
children, who used to loam the art as soon as they 
leained to read, were now no longer taught lace- 
making Ho sufmests that the industry is cap- 
. able of very high development, and advises the 
delivery of lectures upon the subject, and the 
offering of various prizes, so as to stimulate the 
prbduMion of first-cl^ designs. 

- 
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any person should be so insane as to wish to before the public for many years j but the subject, 
incmee the visits of these nocturnal ramblers to important as jt is, has not—po^ibly because of its 
hU garden, he need only scatter a few drops of ropulsiveneas—received that attention on the part 
the tincture of that root about the place to secure of our ledslators which it deserves. The State of 
that end. An American journal describes how New York, has taken the lead in actually passing 
this fondness of cats for valerian lias been nut to a Bill authorising the execution of criniinaU by 
profitable account It was found desirable to moans of the electric current, and this will come 
determine the exact position of some leaks in a into effect on the first day of next year. A Com- 
house-drain through which sewer gas escaped, mission was some time ago appointed by the New 
An infusion of valerian was poured into tlic York legislature to investigate and report upon 
drain, and the cat was set to work. She speedily the subject; and many experiments have been 
discovered three places which emitted the attrac- made on the lower animals to test the most 
tive odour, and the faults were lemiNlicd. A more humane method by which the dread sentence of 
usual plan, we may remark, is to use cssepce of the law can be carried out It now remains to be 
peppermint, which can be readily detected wuth- seen whether the impressive effect of death of 
out the aid of a cat. such awful suddenness wull serve to diminish 

The works of the Manchester Ship Canal con- capital offences, for this, after all, should be the 
tinue to go on apace, and parliament is being main result to be looked for. The criminal will 
asked to authorise certain alterations in the ori- be seated in a chair, and the mere touch of a 
ginal plans which will both increase the efliciency button will turn him into a corpse, 
of the water-way and reduce its cost At a late For many ycam the Committee of the Royal 
meeting of the shareholders, the contractor staled National Lifeboat Association have been desirous 
that the forty-eight million cubic yards of excava- of discovering some effective means of propulsion 
tion which had to be executed were being carried for lifeboats, and they have at various times offered 
out at the rate of a million yards per month, and prizes for a design which should meet with their 
that he hoped before the end of the summer to approval. Hitherto, these efforts have been witb- 
donble that amount per month. out success, lor although plana have been sub- 

We recently referred to the auccessful removal mifted to tliem by many competitors both English 
of a large hotel in America by haulage along an and foreign, none of these has been considered to 
improvised railway track, and suggested that the fulfil the conditions required. The Committee 
experiment gave fresh interest to Captain Ead’s have at last accepted the plan of a boat which 
scheme for constructing a Ship Railway across has been designed by Messrs R. & H. Green of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, and thus Blackw'all, and with some modifications, a vessel 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the constructed on that plan is to be built by the 
Gulf of Mexica Wi* now leaiTi that the contract firm in question. It will have a length of fifty 
has been given for the construction of this curious feet with § twelve-feet beam, and will be driven 
international hichway, and that the road is to be by a turbine wheel worked by a powerful engine, 
completed in five years. Vessels will be lifted It is obvious that such a vessel is not intend^ to 
and lowered at either end of the track in cradles supersede entirely the lifeboats now in use; but 
movc<l by hydraulic power, and the haulage along for certain porta with harbour accommodation it 
the line will be oanied out by locomotive steam- will be invaluable. 

engines. Taking into account the financial difli- It is now four years since a movement was 
cnltics connected wdth the Panama Canal enter- begun for the cstabliehment at Plymouth of a 
pii^-e, it is quite possible that Captain Ead’s rail- Marine Biological Laboratory on the pattern of 
way will be ready before the first ship makes its those which are already at work at Naples and at 
passage till ough M. de Lei-seps’w'ater-way. other European stations. The building which 

Those of our readers who happen to be amateur was the result of this movement has now been 
photographers may be willing to help the Council formally opened, with a secured annual income of 
of the Royal Meteorological Society in their appeal nine hundred pounds. This building will when 
fop photographs of lightning-flashes. The same complete give accommodation to twenty-four 
request was made last year; and the pictures col- working naturalists, a library for whom is in 
Icctcd, while disclosing certain facts about light- course of formation. If our country seems some- 
ning which before were quite unsuspected, do not what behindhand in making this provision for 
justify the Gommittce formed for their considera- biological research, the delay has at least been 
tion in making any generalisations. Tliey require beneficial in enabling its promoters to profit by 
more photogmphs before this can be done. They works of a similar nature which have been estab- 
point out that such pictures are very easily ob- lished both in Europe and America. The work 
tained. Tlie work can only be done at night, and of the Plymouth Institution will be to investigate 
of course during a thunder-storm. The camera, the oi^anisation, habits, and suironndings of the 
after having been focused for a distant object, is multitudes of living creatures which people the 
left with lens uncovered and sensitive plate in British seas; while their structure will be studied 
position at a window, or in any other convenient with the greatest care in physiological and chemi- 
situation, pointing towards the portion of the sky cal laboratories, which form part of the scheme, 
where lightning is occuiTing. The flash then The I’esults will, it is hoped, have most important 
registers itself on the plate without any further bearings on the fishing industir, upon which 
help from the operator. The sole drawback is many thousands of pounds have been from time 
that he must be prepared to sacrifice several to time expended by successive goverjynents with 
platesiiefore a sgrvioeable result is obtained, but barren results. It is through the medium 
The sngge^on that executions of criminals of an establishment such as that just opened at ’ 
should be carried out by a more scientific and Plymouth that the subject can be attacked ncro 
.humane method than that now in vogue has been and from a new standpoint It will serve to give 
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tliat technical education to students from which, 
in all deportments of knowledge, so much good 
arises. Although the Citf Companies, with that 
of the Fishmongers at their head, have contributed 
munihcently to the foundation of this truly 
national scheme, money is still wanted for its 
completion and endowment We cannot suggest 
to the wealthy any more worthy object for help; 
while those unable to give more substantial assist¬ 
ance would do well to aid the librarjr with any 
duplicate copies of standard biological works 
which they niay possess. 

An ingenious adaptation of the rocket to life¬ 
saving purpose forms the subject of a German 
patent The rocket has attached to it a cylinder 
full of oil, together with an explosive charge, 
which scatters the liquid over a wide area when 
the projectile reaches the end of its journey. 
From several experiments which have been con¬ 
ducted at Bca with this new appliance, it is found 
that the i^ickct will travel nine hundred feet in 
the teeth of a gale, lly firing several rockets 
in different directions from a storm-tossed ship, 
a laige area of smooth water is secured to her. 
The use of oil at sea will certainly bo rendered 
more efficient by the employment ot such a means 
of throwing de liquid in the exact direction 
required. 

Admiral Sir W. H. Grubbe has been conducting 
some experiments at the Cape of Good Uope on 
a new mode of signalling by means of the electric 
arc lamp, which is now carried by so many ships. 
The ray from such a lamp is cast upon the clouds, 
and is interrupted ^ as to form long or short 
flashes for the requirements of tlie Morse alphabet 
Such signals can be seen and deciphered at a dis¬ 
tance of fifty miles or more. The plan would 
seem to be especially useful at sea, and also on 
Hat coasts, where the convexity of the earth would 
prevent the direct light of the lump being ob¬ 
served. But it is not clear that it would be 
available except when clouds ore pi'escnt in the 
sky. 

Mr Edison’s Phonograph, at the time of its 
introduction a few veal's oack, led to wonderful 
anticipations as to wnat it could bring about We 
were then told that the voices ot our public 
singers and orators could be reproduced by it at 
tlie will of the operator, and that the dying tes¬ 
tator need no longer leave a document subject to 
dispute, for the phonograph would register his 
wisnes in actual speech, which could be reheai'd, 
if necessary, years after he had turned into dust 
These sanguine hopes were destined to disappoint¬ 
ment The instrument, marvellous as it was as a 
triumph of acoustical science, and valuable os it 
proved to be in demonstrating certain laws, was, 
oeyond these uses, a mere curious toy. But its 
diligent inventor did not mean that it should ever 
remain so. Although his attention has been occu¬ 
pied of late years in other directions, and notably 
in perfecting various aids to electric lighting, he 
has not forgotten the phonograph. He has now 
produced it in a much improved form, and there 
IS every reason to suppose tnat the instrument will 
be attviceable in many ways. Among its possible 
uses it will serve as a model to oratoi-s, for it will 
repeat exactly, and as often as required, the speech 
'conveyed to it by an accomplished speaker. It is 
evident, too, that it would in like manner be won- 
derfuHy, ne^ul in instructing a student of lan¬ 


guages in the art of correct pronunciation. When 
TTO add that this preserved speech can be sent 
Uirongh the ordinaiy post, it will be evident that 
the phonograph has before it a wide field of use¬ 
fulness. 

It seems to be determined that America is to 
take the lead in astronomy, so far as the cons^uc- 
tion of enormous telescopes is concerned. The 
vast instrument at the Lick Observatory, which 
has but recently been made over to the University 
of California, has already a rival in the shape of 
a telescope of twenty-inch aperture, which is to 
be constructed at Denver, by the munificence of 
Mr II. B. Chamberlain of that city. Although 
this telescope is not so laice os the one at Mount 
Hamilton, already alluded to, it will have the 
advantage of staixling on a site five thousand feet 
above the sea-levcl, or eight hundred feet higher 
than the Lick telescope. It remains to be seen 
whether these vast instruments will do as much as 
their sanguine projectors anticipate. The greatest 
astronomical discoveries were made with appar¬ 
atus BO faulty in construction that it would in 
these days have no intrinsic value whatever. 
With such an instrument, Galileo saw that Venus 
had phases like the moon, and so corroborated 
the truth of the Oopernican tlieory of the uni¬ 
verse. 

An ingenious form of meter was brought before 
a recent meeting of the Gas Institute by its inven¬ 
tor, Mr BrownbilL It is known as the ‘Pre- 
j payment Gas-meter,’ for it works on the principle 
of the automatic drop-coin machines wiiich are 
now so common. A penny dropped into it, and 
a pennyworth of gas will be given out The con¬ 
trivance really consists of a box attachment which 
can be ad) listed to any form of meter new or old. 
It is calculated that it will prove of great &er\’ice 
in small households, where quarterly payments 
represent financial difficulties of no mean kind, 
and where the possibility of purchasing small 
quantities of petroleum tempts families to adopt 
a far more dangerous form of illumination. For 
sub-tenancies in large premises the plan will 
prove very useful, m it will also in the case of 
buildings which ore let by the evening for enter¬ 
tainments. On the other band, the householder 
will have to guard his gas-meter os jealously as he 
I does his spoons. He will no longer be able to 
relegate it to a corner in his kitchen or scullery, 
but must place it in a more protected situation 
I under his own control, 

' MV INHERITANCE. 

‘If Mr Frank Heatlicote will call on Messrs 
Pounce, Piu’chmcnt, & Co., Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, he will hear of something to nis ^vantage.’ 
This bi-ief note in a legal hand astonished me, the 
above-named Frank Hcathcolc, one morning on 
sitting down to a modest breakfast. To hear of 
anything to my advantage was suiprising and 
' delightful, os I was unfortunately one of the 
I unemployed, with little expectation of something 
i turning up. 

i An hour or two later saw me searching in 
I Lincoln’s Inn for the offices of Pounce & Ca 
I On finding the house, I duly ^sented myself. 
Mr Pounce had not arrived; Imt, would 1 step 
in and see Mr' Parchment! The lawyer did 
not belie his name, for X have seldom seen so 
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dry and yellow looking a man. On presenting 
my note, Mr Parchment surveyed me in silence 
ior a few minutes. 

‘So you are the nephew of the late Mr Horace 
Oldcastle, young gentleman, I presume ?* 

I replied 1 h^ that honour. 

‘Allow me to congratulate you on your good 
fortune,’ said the lawyer with a lurking smile. 

Opening a desk, he produced the copy of a 
will, by wnich my lamented uncle left me Hern- 
mere rlace, an old Hall in SusseX) on condition 
that I should occupy it 

‘Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘can you give me any in- 
fonnation rwpecting this property?’ for, truth 
to tell, iny uncle had never invited me to see 
him, and 1 had only an indistinct recollection of 
the old gentleman. 

‘Tlie Hull,’ replied the lawyer, ‘is an in¬ 
teresting place fi’om an artist’s point of view ; 
but the situation is just a tritlo secluded; and 
the building is, I am afraid, a little out of repair ; 
but a small outlay would render it habitable, and 
doubtless you will soon get over the loneliness.’ 

Ileing furnished with the necessfoy credentials, 
and agreeable to the terms of the will, I set out 
for Sussex. Upon inquiry, I found that Hem- 
mere Place was some live or six miles from tlie 
nearest railway station; so, having my effects 
packed in a kiiap.sack, 1 thought T might as well 
walk that distance. The way lay along a beautiful 
heiiil of the South Downs. The season was spring, 
and the cool breeze that came sweeping over the 
lulls was most exhilarating and laden with perfume. 
After climbing a long gradual ascent that wound 
round a spur of the Downs, I reached the summit. 
'J’he view that opened out was wild and splendid. 
Long slopes of flower-spangled turf alternated 
with dense patches of furze; A\liiIo on every side 
the grouml rose and fell ui wave-like swells. 
Near at band, a shepherd was watching a large 
flock of sheep, the tinkling of whose bells sounded 
quite musical. In the far distance the sea 
sparkled under the keen bright sky. Overhead, 
liglit fleecy clouds floated peacefully, while two 
larks made melody. 

On asking the shepherd the way to Hernmere 
Place, he directed me in the quaint dialect of 
the district. Keejiing hia directions in view, I 
soon came to the rusty gates of Hernmere Place. 
The house was of brick, in the Tudor style, and, 
from the signs of decay, evidently of great age. 
A moss-covered buttressed wall extended on both 
sides of the gate and shut in the iront of the 
house completely. 

Entering, I came to what had once been the 
lawn, but was now a wilderness of weeds. The 
path leading to the Hall door was damp and 
grass-grown; and the aspect of the whole place 
was piAuresque, hut melancholy. There was no 
sign of life or w'elcome in the old house, many of 
the window shutters being closed. The walls were 
blotched and lichen-covered, and in some places 
long straggling brandies of ivy hung in neglected 
festoons. Going round the house, I came to a 
tangled and overgrown garden, at the farther side 
of which, through an open wicket, 1 could make 
out an old man busy with a small patch of vege- 
tabUs. On njesenting myself to this venerable 
person, wh^t*was the custodian, Griggs by name, I 
was welcomed in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
My new acquaintance first rummaged in the pocket 


of liis coat, which lay on a wheelbarrow, and pro¬ 
duced an antique pair of spectacles, which he pres¬ 
ently ai^'uetecL Looking me very attentiveifr in 
the face for some time, he at length said: ‘You 
ho main loike old Muster Oldcastle. I moind him 
well when be was as young as you.—But walk in, 
sir, and my missus will get you a bit of summat 
to eat.* rutting on his coat, the old fellow 
hobbled up the steps leading to the garden-door 
of the house. 

Inside, the signs of age were if anything more 
apparent. The old wainscoted passage was hung 
with cobwebs, and our footsteps echoed loudly 
along the stone floor. Passing up a twisted 
staircase, we entered a small room on the flrtt 
floor. 

‘ This was the room in which yonr uncle spent 
most of his time, and it was here he died,’ said 
Griggs. 

1 gazed around, and felt a sense of dread creep 
over me. The walls were panelled with dark 
oak; along one side was an old cabinet, black 
with age, and on a shelf above it was arranged a 
small collection of ancient-looking books. Close 
to the window was a writing-table, on which stood 
an old desk. A few liigli-backed chairs were 
placed by the walls, and some ancestral portraits 
looked down with eyes that seemed to follow my 
every movement By the fireplace stood a capa¬ 
cious armchair, shut in with an old screen 
covered with stamped leather. 

The view from the window was very striking. 
Beyond the garden lay a large pool of water, 
surrounded by drooping trees en<i bushes, and 
fringed with a tangled growth of rank weeds. 
The afternoon had become suddenly overcast, and 
dense lu&sses of cloud were rolling up; wliile a 
cold wind rallied the surface of the water and 
tossed about the trees growing around. Beyond 
the pool was a Hat mar.shy valley, on the opposite 
side of which a range of hills shut in the view. 

Meanwhile Mrs Griggs, an ancient dame of 
gnarled and knotted osjiect, was endeavouring to 
make a fire blaze in the rusty grate. Accom¬ 
plishing this, in course of time a plain meal was 
set before me, and I was left in peace to discuss 
it. The walk having given me a fine appetite, 1 
fell to, nothing loth. When I had finished, I 
made a closer inspection of the contents of the 
room. A cupboard in the wall was filled with 
ohl lumber ot vaiious descriptions. Opening 
the cabinet with one of the keys given to me 
by the lawyer, I found drawers filled with 
old accounts done up in a methodical manner, 
a pair of silver-mounted pistols of a bygone 
date, some odds and ends of curiosities, but 
nothing of any special interest or value. At 
length 1 opened a small drawer wdth the 
smallest key of the bunch, and took out a 
sealed packet, which was addressed to me. 
Unfastening it ea^rly, I found it to contain a 
miniature of a lauy and child, and also a short 
letter, which ran as follows: . 

Nki’hew Frank —I leave you the old house, 
which has been in our family since it was built. 
Though it is desolate enough now, it once echoed 
the voices of those very dear to me. ••See that you 
do not suffer anything to be destroyed. ^ I parted 
111 anger with your mother, my only sister j but 
now would prove if you, the only remMning 
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‘ descendant of the old house, are worthy to bring ! 
bock its former state. Patience and perseverance 
ore necessary; but if you strive, you will in the 
end be rewt^ed. My blessing rest on you, if you 
obey. Hohacs Olx>ca£TLB. 

After reading the letter several times, I rang for 
old Qriggs, to try to get some information about 
my uncle. 

‘He were a close man, were Muster Oldcaatle,’ 
said he, ‘living here by himself since his wife 
and child died years ago. Ho left the old place 
exactly as it was when they were alive, and could 
not bear to see strangers. My idea is that the 
trouble made him a bit queer. He caused the 
west wing to be shut* up; and they do say as 
some of the old Oldcastles walks there. 1 never 
see any of 'em; but there’s strange noises o’ 
noights.' 

1 made an inspection of the house, and pitched 
upon a bedroom next to my uncle’s study as being 
most convenient Mm Griggs lit a fire there, and 
bringing in some bedclothes, made the room in 
a little while as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit The wind had now increased to a 
gale, and heavy drops of ram dashed agamst 
the window, lieturumg to my uncle’s study, I 
settled myself before the fire to enjoy a snug 
evening before turning in for the night The old 
couple, who occupied some rooms in a distant part 
of the house, having rctii*ed, L felt mysell cut off i 
from the world. A pair of candles Hickered on 
the table, and the chungelul light of the tire lit 
up and threw into gloom the dark walls and fur¬ 
niture. Taking a book, 1 was soon deep in its 
puges. It was an old collection of legends and 
romances of Spain. One tale took my i&ncy. It 
related how a certain Don Alfonso made a search 
in the Alhambra in Granada, and how, after 
many strange adventures, at length was success¬ 
ful in breakinj; tlie charm that held a great 
treasure guarded by enchanted Moors, and became 
possessed of the whole. I became deeply inter¬ 
ested in the old-world legends. After a while I 
closed the book, and leaning back in my chair, 
fell into a brown-study. Suddenly 1 became 
aware of a sti'ange thing. An old man, whom 
1 knew to be my uncle, though 1 had only seen 
him once, years ago, was standing by the cabinet, 
looking intently at the books on the shelf. I 
stai'od at him with all my eyes, and yet, though 
full of amazement, I felt no fear. After a short 
time he took down a book, opened it, and seemed 
to make a mark inside. He then replaced it, and 
took down the next, and, by slow degrees, went 
throu'^h most of the library. Suddenly, I heard 
a loud knock at the door, and breaking the spell 
that held me, I started up and confronted Mrs 
Griggs. Turning to the cabinet, I saw no one 
ihci'e; the books were on the shelf, and 1 noticed 
the empty space from which I had taken the 
^Spanish legends. For a time I could do nothing 
t^t stare at Mrs Qrig^s, who kept coortesying 
find asking me if I would take any supper. Ask¬ 
ing her if any one was in the house except her 
husband, she said no, and that the door hod been 
locked for more than an hour. ' 

•Dismissii^the old woman with a good-night, I 
seated myself by the lire, and on thinking quietly 
over .the stnu^e event, came to the conclusion 
that 1 must have fallen asleep and dreamt it 


A sudden thought struck me that perhaps X 
might find something in the books about which 
my uncle had seemed so busy. Looking at the 
bocks, I saw that each book was marked with a 
letter stamped in gold under the title. Beginning 
at the lett-hand volume, which was marked 
A, each was marked in alphabetical order, end¬ 
ing with the last volume Z. Looking over the 
pages of the first volume, 1 could find nothing 
wntten in it, the only mark being a red cross on 
one of the leaves, llcading this particular part 
threw no light on the mystery, as the text related 
to legal matters about the possession of land. 
Having no more relish for reading that night, 
I retired to my bed in the next room, and soon 
forgot my uncle in a sound sleep. 

In the morning I rose early, greatly refreshed, 
and strolled out to view my doinaiii. The sun 
shone brightly, and it was impossible to feel 
gloomy under the clear fresh sky, with the sweet 
breeze playing over the peaceful hills. Return¬ 
ing, after a shoi't walk, to breakfast, 1 then set 
myself to consider my position and arrange 
matters as to my new mode of life. I had been 
left, some few years back, with an allowance 
which barely sufficed to keep me, but had un¬ 
fortunately been put to no jirofession. The out¬ 
look was not promising, and 1 did not feel very 
hopeful regarding my luture. To try and cheer 
myself up, I made a tour over the old house. 
The rooms were mostly in a state of decay ; but 
the furniture and decorations, in spite of the 
ravages of time, were handsome, and showed that 
my ancestors kept great state at one time. My 
uncle was reputed to have been very rich, but 
wbat ho did with his money was a mystery, for 
I he had only left some paltry legacies. The west 
I wing of tlic lioitse had been shut up for yeara, in 
consequence of some dreadful occurrence wlindi 
bad liappencd there. 1 did not care to investi¬ 
gate the gloomy chambera 

As time went on, 1 became more resigned to 
my new home, but still found it very dull; and 
my o.ccupations being so limited, the days dragged 
slowly by. I made a few acquaintances, but 
found no congenial companion to fill up my 
empty hours. Spring blossomed into summer, 
and summer, with all its beauty, mellowed into 
autumn, when an event occurred which turned 
the current of my life. 

One morning in September I received a letter 
from Tom Saxon, an old chum and schoolfclioWy 
saying he would like to spend a few weeks with 
me ill Sussex, if agreeable. I was delighted for 
two reasons: because Tom was a good fellow; 
and because Tom’s pretty sister Clara and I were 
waiting till my prospects would entitle me to 
hope for a favourable reception at the hands of 
Mr Saxon senior. 1 was in a fever of imfiatience 
to meet Tom. I went to the station long before 
the train was due, and when it did come in, 1 
could have rushed into his arms. After dinner 
our time was taken up with questions and answers 
on both sides. 

‘By-the-bye, Frank,’ said Tom suddenly, ‘you 
mentioned something strange about your first 
night here—connected with your unde. Tell me 
oil about it’ , V 

He listened attentively whilst 'i -related my 
dream. When I had finished, he rose, and going 
to the cabinet, took one of the books from 
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eliell He looked over it carefally, and then 
inspected more of tJie volumes, when he had 
spent some time in this way, be came back to the 
with a disappointed look. 

.‘Can’t make anything out of the books,’ said 
he, standing with his back to the blaze and with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, ‘except that 
the old boy had a peculiar fancy to letter the 
backs of the volumes with the alphabet instead 
of numbering them. Some of the pages are 
marked with a red cross, but the matters on 
them don’t appear to throw any light on the 
subject’ 

After giving vent to his feelings in several 
vigorous pulls at his pipe, Tom fixed his eyes 
thoughtfully on the old desk on the table. ‘ This 
seems a curious desk. Perhaps you may have 
overlooked some clue to the mystery contained 
in it Would you mind me looking into it?’ 

I opened the desk, but we could find nothing 
of consequence in it 

‘You naven’t looked in the secret drawer,’ said 
Tom. ‘All desks have one. Let me try my 
hand.’ Suiting the action to the word, he ga\c 
the bottom of the desk such a blow that a small 
compartment which had escaped my notice flew 
open, and something fell with a ringing sound on 
the floor. Tom utteivd a satisfied sound, and 
picked up a key of cunous and antique workman¬ 
ship. ‘This will most likely unlock the myst'-rj^ 
since your undo seems to have put it away so 
carefully.’ 

We started on a voyage of discovery over the 
old house. Many oi the cupboards and boxes 
were unlocked ; and tho&e which were fastened 
could be opened by some of the keys with which 
the lawyer had furnished me. After a long hunt, 
we gave the thing up as a bad job. Tired out, 
we retired to rest, and forgot our disappointment 
in deep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Tom commenced 
a bkctch of the front of the mansion, at winch 
he worked hard till dinner-time. In the ultcr- 
noon we W'ent for a walk. .Thus a W’eek tvent 
by, varied only by a little fishing in the pool 
The picture was finidied, and another begun. 
One afternoon, Tom said he should like to have 
another shy at the raybterious library. ‘I Lave 
been thinking it over all the week, and I fancy 
I have made a discovery. You will notice, on 
looking through the hooks carefully, only one 
page in each is marked, and that all the marks 
occur in the first score or so of leaves in each 
volume. Now, what set me thinking wa5 the 
whim of your uncle having the alphabet marked 
on the hacks of the books. This one marked 
A is crossed under the number of pi^e 19; tlie 
next book, B, under number 6; C, under number 
1; IX under number 18; E, under number 3; 
and F under number 8. Now, taking the num¬ 
bers of the pages to represent corresponding letters 
of the alphabet, we get the word SEARCH. I 
haven’t got any further yet, hut we must w’ork it 
out together.* 

I jumped up and seized Tom’s hand. ‘You have 
hit it now for certain, my dear fellow'.’ 

‘Don’t be premature. It may only turn out a 
mare’s-nest after all. However, here goes to get 
«t the »oot of 

Working e^rlv yet carefully through all the 
volumes, we got the following results. Numbers 


of pages marked with a red cross, and the corre¬ 
sponding letters; 

19,5, 1, 18, 3, 8, 3, 1, 18, 6, (I, 21,12,12,26. 
SEARCHCAREFULLY 

20, 8, 6, 7, 15,12, 4, 18, 15,16. 13, 

THEGOLDROOM. 

‘Well,’ said Tom, when we had made out the 
above, ‘this certainly looks like a find. Let us 
set about examining this same Gold Room at 
once.’ 

Tliere was a chamber on the second floor of 
the house having the walls covered with leather, 
on which a great number of elaborate designs 
were stomped in gold ; hence its name. We 
hurried to this room and set to work to try 
and discover the secret There was scarcely any 
furniture ; what there was, we carefully examined, 
but to no purpose. 

‘ Never say die,’ said Tom. ‘ We must now try 
the walls.’ He commenced tapping and feeling 
in all the odd cornero; w'ont luto a cupboanl, 
tried the window-seats; and, as a last resoui'ce, 
tumed his attention to the chimney-piece, which 
was very laige and highly curved. The mantel 
was high, and projected a good w’ay over the 
liearth. The panels on either bide wei'c orna¬ 
mented with grotesque figures cut in hold relief. 
Tom looked up the chimney, rapped the wood¬ 
work, and pried into each little nook. I w'aa 
similarly engaged, but with no success. Au 
exclamation from Tom caused luc to rush to his 
side, when I saw him pushing at a small grotesque 
head enclosed in a wreath of leaves and flowers. 
‘This secn^p to give a little, Frank,’ said he ; and 
exerting his .whole btrengtli, the projection sank 
into the panel, which slid a little to one side and 
disclosed a dark opening. 

‘Stop here a moment, Tom,* said I, highly 
excited, ‘while I got a light. Wc must be on the 
eve of a great diboovery.’ IIuiTying down-stairs, 

I got old Griggs to light a lantern ; and snatching 
up a chisel and a hammer, made my w’ay back os 
fast as I could. 

We forced the panel fur enough to allow us to 
enter, and groped our way along a dark, musty- 
smelhng passage, only feebly illuminated by the 
lantern. Stumbling along in what secmcd'nearly 
one direction, we came to a steep flight of stairs, 
evidently built in the thickness of the wall, and 
ending in a small door, at W'hich w'e stopped. 
Feeling no latch, wc gave a simultaneous heave, 
and bursting the obstacle, fell forward into a 
room. Recovering ouinelvea, we searched about 
on the floor for the lantern, which we discov¬ 
ered in a crushed condition, and the light extin¬ 
guished. 

* Hi^re ’h a pretty go! ’ cried Tom. ‘ It’s so dark 
we can’t find anything. One of us hod better go 
back and fetch a light’ I volunteered to stay. 
Tom felt his way slow'ly down the stairs, end 
after what seemed on age, returned with a candle 
and a box of matclies. 

‘I wouldn’t trouble Griggs,’ said he. ‘I got 
these from my bedroom, os we had better manage 
this business quiedy by oumlvea.’ ^ 

We gazed about in a bewildered way on the 
room W’e had discovered. It seemed to be close 
under the roof, and, fi'om the direction of the 
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passage, wa6 evidently in the west wiug of the 
house. The walls and floor were covered with 
dust; and the little air the place contained came 
through a small grating over the top of the door. 
In one comer, fastened to the floor dv strong iron 
clamps, was a ponderous-looking oak ches^ girt 
with bands of iron, studded with nails, and 
fastened with a curiously ornamented lock. 

* I have it!' said Tom. ‘ That curious key we j 
found in the desk will very likely fit this lock ; 
the ornamentation seems very similar in design.’ 

In a few minutes I returned with the key, and 
after a vigorous wrench, managed to unlock the 
chest We pushed open the heavy lid; and a 
perfect mine of wealth was disclosed to us. My 
uncle must have had an old-fashioned prejudice 
against banks, for here was evidently the hoarded 
riches of years, stowed away in a secret chamber, 
and further protected by bcin^ in the part of the 
house supposed to be haunteX In the chest we 
also found a letter, addressed to me: 

Bear Neuhew —If you find this money, as I 
believe you will, take it as the reward for obeying 
my wishes. As the Hall has been in our family 
since its foundation, I solemnly charge you to 
adopt the name of Oldcastle ; and may the old 
line be revived in you.—Your loving uncle, 

Horace Oldcastle. 

This letter was dated only a few weeks before 
my uncle’s death ; and it seemed strange and sad 
to be hearing, as it were, the words of a dead man 
in that dark and ghostly chamber. 

With the help of Tom I was soon placed on a 
friendly footing with his father, and the dreariness 
of the post w'os forgotten in the light that beamed 
from Clara’s dear eyes. 

We b^ a regular cleaning and polishing up of 
Hemmerc Place ; the west wing was thrown open 
I to the light of day ; and a few months after saw 
Cl«'a enthroned os mistress of the old Hall 

My uncle lias never again visited me in ray 
dreams, and this I take to be a proof of his sath- 
faction with the way in which I have earned out 
his wishes. 


BECURITK. 

‘Securite’ is the name given to an explosive 
recently discovered by Herr Schoeneweg, an 
eminent German chemist, which has been more 
particularly introduced for use in mines liable 
to firedamp, the speciality of the new product 
being that no flame is generated when the chaigc 
is exploded. In appeamnee, securite is a granu¬ 
lated powder, possessing a light yellow colour, and 
h^ an odour resembling that of bitter almonds. 
It cannot be ignited by friction, blow, or jar; hence 
all risk in transport or storage is entirely obviated. 
Explosion can only be produced by strong caps of 
one gramme of fulminate of mercury, and then 
no flame being given off, Occidents arising from 
the presence of firedamp or coal-dust are rendered 
impo^ble. 

To put this fact beyond question, a series of 
severe tests has been carried out witli securite. 
It has been fired in specially prepared tubes, and 
in contacir with firedamp and coal-dust^ under 
circumstances which would, in the ordin^y course 
of everyday working, have been in the highest 


‘degree dangerous. In these experiments the com¬ 
pound has acquitted itself to the satisfaction of 
the experimenters, and in no case has explosion of 
the firedamp or coal-dust ensued. To carry the 
test still further, the gallery of a pit was rendered 
very foul by temporarily stopping the ventilating 
current; and after the atmosphere had become 
highly charged with firedamp, several shots of 
secunte were fired: no flame resulted; and con¬ 
sequently, accidents, which must have resulted 
with any other explosive, were entirely averte<l. 
The gases arising bom the explosion of securite 
arc small in volume, and hartmess to the health 
of pei*sons inhaling them. 

With respect to cost, it is stated that securite 
can be placed on the market at a cheaper rate than 
dynamite, whilst in point of strength it is but 
little inferior to that explosive. Securite is 
readily manufactured, the process occupying, ac¬ 
cording to its inventor, but one hour *, whilst no 
deterioration results on storage, a desideratum of 
by no means minor import The manufacture is 
vigorously canied on in Germany, and stops are 
being taken to establish similar works in this 
country. 

Wlien it is pointed out that the estimated 
amount of coal raised annually in Great Britain 
is one hundred and seventy million tons, giving 
employment to some hall-million miners, enough 
has been said to indicate how v^t a field in this 
brancli of our industries alone lies open to the 
manulactnrers of a safe explosive. 


IN VAIN. 

We meet, although we know 'its vain; 

Each TneeUng leaves a burning pain— 

But still we pi-ay to meet again, 

And vainly long the more. 

Yet when it comes, our words are none: 

Hearts as on fire, Ups turned to stone; 

Each meeting leaves us—when alone— 

More hopeless tlian before. 

Why do we not for ever i^art, 

Nor let each wretched struggling heart 
Though sore with unavailing smart, 

Still linger o’er the flame ? 

Ah me ! the love that grows witli years. 

The love that bears, not hopes, but fcar^ 

The ceaseless fount of bitter tears, 

Still lives, till death, the same. 

a. 0 . n. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

BY BENJAMIN BAKER, C.E. 

Twenty-THREE years ago Parliamentary powers 
were obtained by the North British Railway 
Company t(j construct a bridge across the Firth 
of Tay, and a bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
for the purpose of ‘securing for the North 
British, Great Northern, North-Eastern, and Mid¬ 
land Railways, a fair share of the tlirough-traflic 
between England and the iwrth of Scotland, 
hitlicrto practically monopolised by the London 
and North-We-'tern an«l Caledonian Railways.’ 
As all the world knows, the original Tay Bridge 
was constructed and opened for trallic in May 
1878; blown down with the loss of seventy-five 
lives in December 1871); re-constructed, and again 
opened for traffic in June of last year. The Forth 
Bridge anthorisCfl by the twonty-tliree-yenr-old 
Act of Ruliament was to have crosse«l the Forth 
at a point fi\e miles above Queensferry where the 
water wa*' ‘'ludlow ; but the mud proving to be of 
practically unlimited depth, the project was of 
necessity ahandoned, and another point of crossing 
selected. This was found at Queensferry, where 
the island of Inchgarvie stands as a stepping- 
stone in the middle of the channel, leaving, how¬ 
ever, a depth of over 200 feet of water on either 
side—too deep for intermediate piers—and con- 
seciuently n bridge having two openings of the 
unprecedented span of 1700 feet became a 
necessity, ami Parliamentary powers were obtained 
for its construction fifteen years ago. 

Owing to the fall of the Tay Bridge, the orig¬ 
inal design for the Forth Bridge on the suspension 
principle was abandoned, and the far more rigid 
cantilever girder design of Messrs Fowler and 
Baker was substituted. Operations were com¬ 
menced ill the spring of 1883 by the establishment 
of large bridge-building works at Queensferry, 
with special appliances and machines of a novel 
character adaph^^d/o the bending, planing, drilling, 
and riveting of the 50,000 tons of steel plates and 
bars retjuired for the superstructure of the great 


Bridge. Tlie work since then has been continu¬ 
ously pressed on by day and by night, and tlie 
termination of the arduous labours of the 
engineers and contractors is now within measur¬ 
able distance, for it is anticipated that the autumn 
of next year will see the completion of the 
Bridge. 

Since the designs of the Forth Bridge were 
published, many cantilever bridges have been 
built in America and elsewhere, and the term 
cantilever has thus become familiar to the public. 
Such was not the case originally, and one of the 
first questions asked by visitors to the Forth 
Bridge was, ‘Wliat is a cantilever bridge?’ The 
word ‘cantilever’ is, as will be shown in Dr 
Murray’s new English l)ictionary, several hun¬ 
dred years old. It means simply a bracket or 
projecting arm ; and a cantilever bridge consists 
of two such brackets, and a central beam con¬ 
necting the tw’o ends. When lecturing recently 
at the R(jyal Institution, I exhibited what 
might be termed a living model of the Forth 
Bridge, arranged as follows: Two men sitting 
on chairs extended their arms and supported 
the same by grasping sticks butting against the 
chairs. This represented the two double canti¬ 
levers. The central beam was represented by a 
short stick slung from the near hands of the two 
men, and the anchorages of the cantilevers by 
ropes extending from the other hands of the men 
to a couple of piles of bricks. When stresses 
wore brought to bear on this system by a load on 
the central beam, the men’s arms and the anchor¬ 
age ropes came into tension, and the sticks and 
tlie chair-legs into compression. In the Forth 
Bridge it is to be imagined that the chairs are 
placed a third of a mile apart; that the men’s 
heads are 340 feet above the ground; that the 
pull on each arm is about 40(K) tons, the thrust 
on each stick over 6000 tons, and the weight on 
the legs of the chair about 25,000 tons. 

The advanti^cs of the cantilever system of 
construction as regards simplicity and rigidity 
were appreciated by the Chinese hundreds of 
years ago, and many timber structures on tliat 
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principle are still to be found. No important 
metallic structure of llic kind was, however, in 
existence previous to the publishing of tho designs 
of the Forth Bridge. The advantages of the system 
under the conditions found at tho Queensferry 
crossing are enormous. Thus, as the superstruc¬ 
ture can be erected without scafiTolding, it is 
immaterial whether the water be two feet or two 
hundred feet deep. Again, os the cantilevers are 
built by commencing with the work over the 
piers, and adding successive portions of steel-work 
on each side until the cantilevers project the 
required distance, there is perfect solidity at all 
stages of the erection, and there are none of those 
periods of risk and anxiety which occur when 
girders arc built on temporary staging, or are 
floated into position on pontoons, or otherwise 
erected. All of the anticipated advantages of 
the system have been fully realised in the case 
of the Forth Bridge, for at the present moment 
the cantilevers project about half their full length i 
over the sea; upwards of 28,000 tons of steel-work 
have been erected, and not a single plate or bar 
has been lost or injured in any way during the J 
wildest gales. , 

At no period of the operations has the Forth 
Bridge presented greater features of novelty and 
interest to its thousands of visitors than at present; 
nevertheless, there wei’e times in tho past when 
works now hidden and forgotten called for all 
the vigilance and skill of the engineers and con¬ 
tractors. Such were the pier-works at Inchgarvie 
and South Queensferry. Each of these piers 
consist of four columns of concrete and masonry, 
about seventy feet in diameter, founded on rock 
or boulder cluy at depths up to ninety feet below 
high-water. The usual way in this country of 
building such piers is to enclose the site within 
cofferdams and pump out the water. In such 
a stormy estuary as the Forth this could not be 
done, so the piers were founded on enormous 
diving-bells, seventy feet in diameter, the masonry 
being built on the top of tlie bells, and the men 
working witliin the same, excavating the earth 
and passing it through air-locks into the open 
air, and so, by a process of undercutting, sinking 
the pier like a huge pile through the soft soil 
to a solid substratum. Powerful air-pumps kept 
the diving-bells charged with compressed air, by 
which means the water was excluded, and the 
men worked in a brilliantly lighted chamber 
■ seventy feet in diameter, at a depth of ninety feet 
' below sea-level, as readily as on dry land. Of 
coume it is not given to every one to work with 
comfort in a place where the barometer stands as 
high as one hundred and twenty inches, which 
it dul in the Inchgarvie diving-bell caissons. One 
of the fli’bt senaitions in ptasing from the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure into compressed air is a 
painful pressure on the drums of the ears, which 
is lelieved by swallowing. A long continuance 
in a high pressure leads to paralysis of the nerves, 

. the workmen walk with difficult step and a slight 


stoop, violent cramps and death often supervene. 
When Glaisher and Ooxwell made their high 
balloon ascent in 1862, the barometer fell to seven 
and a half inches, and temporary paralysis of the 
nerves then occurred ; but the mutter for surprise 
is rather that the human organism should sustain 
at all such wide ranges of atmospheric pressure os 
from seven and a half inches to one hundred and 
twenty inches of mercury, than that some amount 
of personal inconvenience or danger should result ; 
from it. 

When the masonry piers had been securely ! 
founded in the manner described on the rock, or 
hardly less firm boulder clay forming the bed of 
the Forth, the erection of the steel superstructure 
was commenced. Over tho piers are lofty steel 
towers made of four columns 12 feet in diameter 
and 340 feet high, bound together in all directions 
i to resist wind-slonns and the forces resulting from 
the passage of the heaviest and fastest trains 
on tho East Cojist route. An ascent to the top of 
these towers, at the height of the golden cross on 
. the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral, is an event not 
soon forgotten. Hundreds of visitors, men of 
science of all nations, turbaned Indian piinces, 
and even venturesome young ladies have done it, 
and all alike have been impressed by the sublimity 
of the scene. Standing on the edge of the top 
platform and glancing down at the workmen 
hanging in luid-air. by fine wire ropes, at the 
steam-barges nianccuvring below laden with por¬ 
tions of the structure, the vesseds of all classes 
j at anchor or sailing, and the whole grand pano- 
I rama of the Fiilh of Forth, the scene recalls 
I vividly that passage in Kiu(t Lear where Edgar 
leads Gloucester to the edge of the cliff : 

Stand still.—How fearful 

And di7.zy ’Us to cast one's eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. 

Experience lias shown that in a very short 
time workmen lose all sense of the height at 
which tlicy are working, and that tlnjy can not 
only glance down, but climb down without any 
feeling of dizziness. 

The steel towers being built, tho next step w'ag 
to commence the erection of the great cantilevers. 
I'hese each project G80 feet from the towers over 
the sea, and consist of a curved bottom member, 
shaped like a fishing-rod, tapering from twelve 
feet diameter at the butt to five feet diameter at 
the end, connected by diagonal bracing to an in¬ 
clined top member of lattice construction. This 
massive steel-work is erected without scaffolding 
by powerful steam cranes and winches carried by 
the Bridge itself. 

Everything in connection with the Forth Bndge 
except the rolling of the steel plates has been 
done on the spot, and this has necessitated the 
establishment at the little burgh of Queensferry 
of one of the largest bridge-building works in the 
kingdom, capable of turning out 1500 tons of 
finished girder-work every More than 

half a million sterling has been expended in 
machinery, buildings, railways, steamooats, and. 
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other plant# The nnmber of men employed on 
the works has at times l^en as high as 4300. 
Much of the work at the Forth Bridge requires 
men possessed of great coolness, courage, and hardi> 
ness. Nervousness would simply induce an acci¬ 
dent, and consequently when crawling along 
narrow planks or angle bars with a clear drop of 
three or four hundred feet below them, the men 
have to dismiss from their minds all ideas of what 
students of dynamics call the motion of a falling 
body under the unbalanced action of its own 
weight. Unfortunately, men have fallen from 
all heights on to the lower staging, and into the 
sea; but having reference to tlie novelty and 
dilKculty of the work, the number of accidents 
has been singularly small. The works have been 
carried on under the personal direction of Sir 
John Fowler, K.O.M.G., and Mr Benjamin Baker, 
the engineers, and Mr William Arrol, the chief 
contractor, aided by a large staff of clever and 
zealous assistants. 

It must be admitted on all hands that the great 
Forth Bridge will l>e the crowning work of the 
railway syolcm in this country, and that nothing 
of the kiu<l of equal importance can reasonably 
be expected to follow it. It will also be admitted 
that it would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits 
which railways have conferred upon this country. 
At the beginning of the century, when ifr Vitt 
waiiteil a few imllioiis, the terms he ofiered were 
one liimdred and fifty-seven pounds of three per 
cents, tor one bundled sovereigns. We liave 
lattdv seen ]\Ir (Joschen’s successful conversion of 
tlic National Debt into a two and three-quarter 
per cent, stock, and there is little doubt that the 
alterofl condititjns are largely due to the changes 
wrought by the development of the railway 
system. When, therefore, it is asked whether 
the end will justify the means, and whether the 
saving in time and distance will pay for the 
heavy expenditure on the F*oith Bridge, the 
obvious answer is that time is becoming more 
and more a priceless commodity, and that the 
quickest i*oute, irrespective of almost all other 
considerations, will carry the traffic and earn the 
money. The opening of the Forth Bridge will 
in all probability lead to a noteworthy accelera¬ 
tion of the already fast running of the northern 
expresses. Tliat such is practicable is proved 
by actual experience both in this country and 
Ameijcju A speed of 75 miles is often attained 
on the Great Northern Railway, and it was also 
attained two years ago on the New York Central 
Railway, when an average speed of C5A miles an 
hour was maintained for the whole d^istance of 
149 miles between Syracuse and Rochester. 
Sooner or later, as railway managers have found 
out to their cost, whatever can be done to im¬ 
prove the train service has to be done, and as 
the construction of the Forth Bridge has demon¬ 
strated the practicability of building railway 
bridges of great span. New Yorkers have ceased | 
to be content with ferry-boats, and demand the J 
substitution of a bridge across the Hudson. Two i 
such projects are befoinj the public—one a britlge ' 
having two spans of KKX) feet each, and another i 
with a single span of 2800 feek No further : 
evidence is reijuired of the great influence which i 
the Ferth will exercise on the railways of 1 

the future; lor it is already clearly shown that i 
the Forth Bridge, great work though it be, is but i 


the pioneer of still greater works in countries 
whose physical features and commercial require¬ 
ments demand the building of railway bridges of 
great span. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 

Uv GiiAKT Aixe^t, Author or ' In All Bhaouu,' UTa 
CHAP. XLIII.—AT MONTE CARLO. 

Hugh had not had the carnage entirely to himself 
all the way; a stranger got in with him at Men¬ 
tone station. But so absorbed was Hugh in his 
own thoughts tliat he hardly noticed the new¬ 
comer’s presence. Full of Elsie and drunk with joy, 
he had utterly forgotten the man’s very existence 
more than once. Crying and laughing by turns 
as he went, he must have impressed the stranger 
almost like a madman. He had smiled and 
frowned and chuckled to liiinself, exactly as if he 
had been quite alone; and though he saw occa¬ 
sionally, With a careless glee, that the stranger 
leaned back nervously m hia seat and seemed to 
shrink away from him, as if in bodily fear, he 
scarcely troubled his head at all about so insig¬ 
nificant and unimportant a person. His soul w'os 
all engrossed with Elsie. What was a casual 
foreigner to him, with Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, recov¬ 
ered ? 

The Casino gai’dens were already filled with 
loungers and childi'eu—gambleis’ children, in gay i 
Parisian dresses—but the gaming-rooms themselves ^ 
were not yet open. Hugh, who had come there half 
by accident, for want of somewhere better to go 
to, and who meant to return to San Remo by tlie 
first train, strolled casually without any thought 
to a seat on the terrace. Preoccupied as he was, 
the loveliness of the place nevertheless took him 
fairly by suiprise. Ilis poet’s soul lay open to its 
beauty. lie had never visited Monte Carlo before ; 
and even now he had merely mentioned the name 
at random as the first that occurred to him when 
he went to take his ticket at the San Remo 
, booking-office. He had stumbled upon it wholly by 
chance. But he was glad he had come ; it was all 
: so lovely. The smiling asi)ect of the &i>ot took 
his breath away with wonder. And the peaceful 
air of all that blue bay soothed somewhat his 
feveri'^h excitement at the momentous discovery 
that Elsie, his Elsie, was still living. 

He gazed around him with serene delight 
This was indeed a day of joj'ful surprises. The 
whole place looked more like a scene in fairyland 
ill full pantomime time than like a prosaic bit of 
this woi'kaday world of ours. Lovely by nature, 
that exquisite spot—the fairest, perhaps, in all 
Europe—has been made still lovelier by all tlie 
resources of human art From the water’s edge, 
terraces of luscious tropical vegetation rise one 
after another in successive steps towards the 
grand fa^^ade of the gleaming Casino, divided 
from one another by parapets of marble balus¬ 
trades, and connected together from place to place 
by broad flights of Florentine Btaii-cases. Fan¬ 
tastic clusters of palms and aloes, their base girt 
round with rare exotic flowers, thrust them¬ 
selves cunningly into the foreground of every 
beautiful view, so that the visitor looks out upon 
the bay and the mountains through artistic vistas* 
deftly arranged in the very spot where a Tuscan 
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painter's exnberant fancy would have wished to 
set them for scenic effect To Warren Relf, to 
be sure, Monte Carlo seemed always too mere¬ 
triciously obtrusive to deserve hia pencil; but to 
Hugh Massinger’s more gorgeous oriental taste it 
revealed itself at once in brilliant colours as a 
dream of beauty and a glimpse of Paradise. 

lie looked away next to the nearer foreground. 
Tlie dreamland of Monte Carlo floated in morning 
lights before his enchanted eyes. The great and 
f'j)lendid turreted Casino, the exquisite green 
lawns and gardens, the brilliant rows of shops and 
cafiis, the picturesque villas (lotted up and down 
the smooth and Euglish-looking swaid, the Italian 
terraces with their marble steps, the glorious 
luxuriance of waving palm-trees, massive agaves, 
tliick clustering yucca blossoms, and heavy breadths 
of tropical foliage—all alike fired and delighted 
his poetical nature. The bright blue of Medi¬ 
terranean sei«, the dazzling white of Mediter¬ 
ranean sunshine, the brilliant russet of Mediter¬ 
ranean roofs, soothed and charmed his too exalted 
mood. He needed repose, beauty, and nature. 
He looked at his waten and consulted the little 
local time-table he had bought at San llcmo.— 
After all, why return to that lonely pension and 
to dead Winifred so very soon ? It was better to 
be here—here, where all was bright and gay and 
lively. He might sit in the gardens all day 
long and return by the last train to-night to 
Winifred. No need to report himself now any 
longer. He was free, free : he would stop at 
Moute Carlo. 

Why leave, indeed, that glorious snot, the love¬ 
liest and deadliest siren of our civilisation ? He 
felt his spirit easier here, with those great gray 
crags frowning down upon him from above, and 
those exquisite bays smiling up at him from below. 
Hutui’c and art had hen* combined to woo and 
charm him. It seemed like a poet’s midsummer 
dretun, crystallised into lasting and solid reality 
by some gracious wave of Titanin’s wand. 

He murmured to himself those lines from the 
Daisy: 

Nor knew wo well what pleased us moat; 

Not tlic dipt pahn of which they boast; 
liut di^ut colour, happy hamlet^ 

A moulder'd citadel on the coast: 

Or tower, or high hill-convont, seen 

A light amid its olives green; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean; 

Or rosy biohsom in hot ravine. 

Exiiuisite lines! Ho looked across to Cap 
Martin and understood tlicm all. Then liis own 
verees on his fii*st Italian tour came back with a 
burst of similarity to his memory. In his exulta¬ 
tion and unnatural excitement he had the auda¬ 
city to compare them with Tennyson’s own. Why 
might not ho, too, build at last that mansion he 
had talked about long, long ago, on the summit of 
Parnassus 1 

I found it not, whore solemn Alps and gray 

Di-aw puryde glories from the new-born day; 

Nor where huge sombre pines loom overhanging 
‘ Niagara’s rainbow spray. 

Nop in loud'psalms whose palpitating strain 
. Thrills the vast dome of Buonarotti’s fane: 

On canvas quick with Guido’s earnest passion, 

Or Titian’s statelier vein. 


Tennyson indeed ! Who prates nbout'Tennyson? 
Were not his own sonorous round-mouthed verses 
worth every bit as much ns many Tenuysonsi 
lie repeated them over lovingly to himself. The 
familiar ring intoxicated hia soul. He was a poet 
too. He would yet make a fortune, for himself 
and for Elsie! 

Echoes, echoes, mere echoes all of them 1 But 
to Hugh Massinger, in his parental blindness, 
quite as good and tnie as their inspired originals. 
So the minor poet for ever deceives himself. 

Guido, to be sure, he now knew to be feeble. 
He had outlived Guido, and reached Botticelli. 
Not that the one preference was any profonnder 
or truer at bottom than the other; but fashion 
had changed, and ho himself had changed with it. 
He wrote those verses long, long ago. In those 
days Guiclo was not yet exploded. He wished he 
could find now some good disyllabic early Italian 
name (with tlie accent on the first) that would 
suit modern taste and take the place in tlie verse 
of that too tell-tale Guido. 

For Elsie was alive, and lie must be a poet stilL 
He must build up a fortune for himself and for 
Elsie. 

Somebody touched his elbow as he sat there. ^ 
He looked up, not without some passing tinge of 
annoyance. Wliat a bore to be discovered ! He 
didn’t want to be disturbed or recognised just 
then—at Monte Carlo—and with Winifred lying 
dead on her bed at San Remo ! 

It wa-i a desultory London club acquaintance— 
a member of the Savage—an<l witli him was the 
man who had come with Hugh in the train from 
Mentone. 

‘Hullo, Massinger,’ the desultory Savage ob¬ 
served complacently: ‘who'd have ever thought 
of meeting you here. Down in the South for the 
winter, or on a visit? Come for pleasure, or is 
your wife with you? White.strand too much for 
you in a foggy English November, eli ? ’ 

Hugh made up hn mind at once to his course 
of action : he would say not a single w'ord about 
Winilml. ‘On a visit,’ he answered, with some 
slight embarroA-Mueiit. ‘I expect to stop only a 
week or two.’ As a matter of fact, it was not 
his intention to remain very long after Winifred’s 
funeral. He was in haste, as things stood, to 
return lo England—and Elsie.—‘I came over 
with your friend from Mentone this morning, 
Lock.’ 

‘ And he took you for a maniac, my dear boy,' 
the other answ'ered with a quiet smile. ‘I’ve 
duly explained to him that you are not mad, most 
noble Massinger; you’re only a poet. The terms, 
though nearly, are not quite synonymous.’ Then 
he added in French: ‘ Let me introduce you now 
to one another. M. le Lieutenant F6dor liaflu- 
levsky, of the Russian navy.’ 

M. Riiffalevsky bowed politely. ‘ I fear, Mon¬ 
sieur,’ lie said with a courtly air, ‘ I caused yon 
some slight surprise and discomfort by my 
peculiar demeanour in the train this morning.— 

I To tell you the truth, your attitude discomposed 
me. I w’as coming to Monte Carlo to join in the 
play, and I caiTied no less a sum for the purpose 
than three hundred thousand franca about my 
body. Not knowing I had tt> dei{4*>with a person 
' of honour, I felt somewhat nervous, you may 
readily conceiie, as to your muttered remarks 
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and apparent abstraction. Fisure to yourself my 
situation. So much money makes one naturally 
fanciful! Monsieur, I trusty will have the good¬ 
ness to forgive me.’ 

‘ To say the truth,* Hugh answered frankly, ‘ I 
was so niucli absorbed in my own thoughts that 
I scarcely noticed any little hesitation you may 
have happened to express in your looks and 
manner. Three hundred thousand francs is no 
doubt a very lai^e sum. Why, it’s tw<*lve thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling—isn’t it, Lock?—You mean 
to try your luck, then, m grosy Monsieur ? ’ 

The Bussian smiled *For once,’ he answered, 
nodding his head good-humouredly. ‘1 have a 
system, I believe: an infallible system. I’m a 
mathematician myself by taste and habit. I’ve 
invented a plan for tricking fortune—the only 
safe one ever yet discovered.’ 

Hugh shook his head almost mechanically. 
‘All systems alike are equally bad,’ he replied 
in a politely careless tone. Gambler as he had 
always been by nature, ho had too much common- 
sense to believe in martingales. ‘ Tlic bank’s, 
hound to beat 3 'ou in the longrun, 3 *ou know. 
It has the deepest purse, and mir^t win in the end, 
if you go on long enough.’ 

The Hus‘«ian’s face wore a calm e\prcs«-ion of 
superior wisdom. ‘ I know better,’ he anb>wei‘ed 

3 uietly. * I ha\’e worked lor j-eurs at the 

octnne of chances. I’ve calculated the odds to 
ten places of decimals. If 1 hadn’t, do you think 
I’d risk three hundred thon.sand francs on the 
mere turn of a wret<du*<l roulette liiblc?’ 


The doors oi the Casino were now open, and 
players were beginning to crowd the gambling 
rooms. ‘Let’s go in and watch him,’Lock sug¬ 
gested in English. ‘ There can be no particular 
Imnn in looking on. I’m not a pla^’er mj’sclf, 
like you, ilassingcr; but 1 want to sec whether 
this fellow really wins or loses, lie believes in 
his own syi-tem most profouudlj’, 1 observe, 
lie’s a veiy nice chap, the I’ayinastcr ot the 
Kussian .Motliterrancuu squadron. I picked linn 
up at the Cerclc Nautiqne at Nice last week ; and 
he and I Iiave been going everywhere in my 
yacht ever since together.’ 

‘All right,’ Hugh ansnered, with the horrible 
new-born cureless glee of his recent I'liiancipation. 
‘ I don’t mmd twopence v hat I do to-day. Vogue 
la galore ! I’m game for unything, Irom pitch- 
and-tose to manslaughter.’ He never suspected 
himself how true those casual words of the stock 
slang expressions were soon to become, Pitch- 
and-toss first, and afterwards manslaugliter. 

They strolled round together to the front of 
the Casino, that stately building in the gaiuliest 
Hausmannised Parisian stjde, planted plump <lown 
with grotesque incongruity beneath the lofty 
crags of the Maritime Alps. The palace of sin 
faces a large and handsome open square, with 
greensward and fountains and parterres of flowers; 
Mid all around stand coquettish shops, laid temjit- 
ingly out with bonnets and jewelry and lesthetic 
products; lor people who win largely disburse 
freely, and many lilies hover about the grounds, 
with fashionable dresses and shady antecedents, 
by no means slow to shore the good fortune of 
the hicky and ^11 too generous hero of the day. 
Hugh mouifled the entrance staircase witli the 
rest of the crowd, and pushed through the swing¬ 
ing glass doors of the C^ino. Within, they came 


upon the large and spacious vestibule, its roof 
supported by solid marble and porobyiy pillars. 
Presentation of their cards secured them the right 
of entry to the miles de jeuy for everything is free 
at Monte Carlo—except the tables. You may go 
in and out of the rooms as you please, and enjov 
lor nothing—so long as you arc not tool enough 
to play—the use of two hundred European news¬ 
papers, and the music of a theatre, where a splen¬ 
did band discourses hourly to all comers the 
enlivening strains of Strauss and of GungL But 
all that is the merest prelude. The play itself, 
which forms the solid core of the entire entertain¬ 
ment, takes place in the gambling saloons on. the 
left of the Casino. 

Furnished with their indispensable little ticket 
of introduction, the three newcomers entered the 
rooms, and took their place tentatively by one of 
the tables. The Bussian, selecting a scat at once, 
addressed liimself to the task like one well 
accustomed to systematic gambling. Hugh and 
hie acquaintance Lock stood idly behind, to watch 
the outcome of his infiUlible method.^ 

And all the time, alone at San Bemo, Winifred’s 
body Jay on the solitary bed of deatli, attended 
only at long intervals by the waiting-women and 
landlady oi the shabby pension. 

CHAriEIl A MV.—‘ladies AND GENTLEMEN, MAKE 
H)uu game!’ 

Though play had only pist hcgiui when Hugh 
and his companions entered the saloon, the rooms 
were already pretty wcdl crowded with regular 
visitors, who came early to secure their accustomed 
seats, and who leant forward with big rolls of 
gold piled high in columns on the table before 
them, marking down witli a dot on their tablets 
the winning numbers, and staking their twenty 
or thirty napoleons with mechanical ralmneas on 
every turn of that fallacious whirligig. Hugh 
had often heard or lead sensational descriptions 
of the eagerness depicted upon every face, tlie 
anxious gaze, the rapt attention, the obvious 
fascination of the game for its votaries ,* but what 
struck him rather on the first blush of it all was 
the exact opposite: the stolid indiflerence with 
which men and women alike, inured to the 
varying cliance.s of the board, lost or won a couple 
of dozen pounds or so on each jump of the pea, 
as though it were a matter of the supremest 
unconcefn to them in their capacity of gamblers 
whether they or the bank happeneil to take up 
each particular little heap of money. They 
seemed, indeed, to be mostly rich and hlas^ 
people, suffering from a chronic plethora of the 
purse, who could afford to throw away their gold 
like water, and who threw it away carelessly out 
of pure wantonness, for the sake of the small 
modicum of passing excitement yielded by the 
uncertainty to their jaded palates. 

Nevertheless, he remarked with surprise from 
the very first moment that even at that early 
hour of the morning, when the day’s W'ork had 
hardly yet got well under weigh, the rooms, 
though lai^e and lofty, were past all belief hot 
and close, doubtless fi-om the strange number of 
feverish human hearts and lungs, afl throbbing 
and panting their suppressed ezdtemen^ in that 
single Casino, and warming the air with their 
internal fires. He raised his eyes and glanced 
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for a moment around the saloon. It was spacious 
and handsome, after its own gaudy fashion, richly 
deconited in the Mauresquc style of the Spanish 
Alhambra, though with far less taste and harmony 
of colour than in the restorations to which his 
eye had been long familiarised in London and 
Sydenbam. At Monte Carlo, to say the truth, 
a certain subdued tinge of vulgar garisbness just 
mars the native purity of the style into perfect 
accord with the nature and purposes of tliat 
temple of Mammon in his vilest avatar. 

Hugh, however, for his pai’t had no scruples 
in the matter of gambling. He gazed up and 
down at the ton or twelve roulette tables that 
crowded the salles de ku, with the utmost com¬ 
placency. He liked play, and it diverted him to 
watch it, especially when the man he meant to 
ob-serve was the propounrler of a new and in¬ 
fallible system. Infallible systems are always 
interesting: they collapse with a crash—amusing 
to everybody except their propounder. lie bent 
his eyes closely upon the nands of the Russian, 
who had ijow pulled out his roll of gold and 
silver, and was eagerly beginning to back his 
chosen numbers, doubtless with the blind and 
stupid confidence of the infatuated system- 
monger. 

Rafialevsky, however, played a rnutions opening. 
He started inotlestly with four five-franc pieces, 
distributed about on a distinct plan, and each of 
them staked on a separate number. The five-franc 
piece, in fact, is the minimum coin permitted to 
show its face on tliose aristocratic tables ; and si.x 
thousand francs is the maximum sum which the 
bank allows any one player to hazard on a single 
twdst of the roulette: between these extreme 
limits, all possible systems must needs confine 
themselves, so that the common martingale of 
doubling the stakes at each unsuccessful throw 
becomes here practically impossible. Raffalcvsky’s 
play had been carefully calculated. Hugh, who 
was already well versed in the mysteries of rou¬ 
lette, could see at a glance that the Russian had 
really a method in his ma<Iness. He was working 
on strict mathematical principles. Sometimes 
lie divided or decreased his stjike; sometimes, 
at a bound, he trebled or quadrupled it Some¬ 
times he plunged on a single number; sometimes 
for several turns together he steadily backed (‘ither 
red or black, pair or impair. Rut on tlie whole, 
by hap or cunning, he really seemed to be' 
winning rapidly. His sustained success made 
Hugh more anxious than ever to watch his play. | 
It was clear he had invented a genuine system. 
Might it be after all, as he said, an infallible 
one? 

If only Hugh could find it out! He must, he 
would marry Klsie. How grand to marry her, 
a rich man \ He w'ould love to lay at Elsie’s 
feet a fortune w'orthy of his beautiful Elsie. 

Things were all changed now. He had some¬ 
thing to live, to w'ork, to gamble for! If only 
ho could say to his recovered Elsie : ‘Take me, 
rich, famous, great—teke mo, and Whitestrand, 
no longer sand-swept I lay it all in your lap 
for your gracious acceptance—these piles of gold 
—thwe h(^ps of coins I’ Rut he had nothing, 

, nothing, CTve the few napoleons he carried about 
•him. If he had but the Russian’s twelve thou¬ 
sand pounds now 1 he would play and win—win a 
fortune at a stroke for his daiRng EUie. 


Fired with the thought, he watched Raffalevsky 
more elewely than ever. In time, he began to 
perceive by degrees upon what principle the 
money was so regularly lost and won. It was a 
good principle, mathematically correct. Hugh 
worked it out hastily on the back of an envelope. 
Yes, in one hundrecl and twenty chances out of 
one hundred and thirty-seven, a man ought to 
win ten louis a turn, against seven lost, on an 
average reckoning. At last, Ralfalevsky, after 
several good hazards, laid down five louis boldly 
upon 24. Hugh touched his shoulder with a 
gentle hand. ‘Wrong,’he murmured in French. 
‘ You make a mistake there. You abandon your 
principle. You ought to have backed 27 this 
time.’ 

The Russian looked back at him with an angry 
smile ; so slight a scratch at once brought out the 
Tartar. ‘Back it yourself, then, Monsieur,* he 
said sullenly. ‘I make my own came.—Pray, 
<3oi»’t interrupt me. If your calcnlatious go so 
very deep, put your own money down, and try 
your luck against me. My principles, when I first 
discovered them, were not workecl out on the back 
of an envelope.’ 

Tlie gibe olfendcd Hugh. In a second he saw 
that the fellow was wrong : he was misinterpret¬ 
ing the nature of his own discovery. He had 
neglected one obvious clement of tlie problem. 
The error was mathematical: Hugh snapped at 
it mentally with his keen perception—he had 
taken a fii’st in mathematics at Oxford—and 
noted at once that it the Russian pursued his 
present course for many turns together he was 
certain before long to go under hopelessly. For 
the space of one deep breath he hesitated and 
held back. What was the use of gambling with 
no capital to go upon? Tlien, more for the sake 
of proving himself right than of winning money, 
he dived into his pocket ivith a sudden resolution, 
and drawing forth five napoleons from liis scanty 
purse, laid them without a word on 27, and 
awaited patiently the result of his action. 

‘The game is made,’ the croupier called out 
as Hugh withdrew liis hand. Alter that warn¬ 
ing signal, no stakes can be further received or 
altered. Whir-r-r wont the roulette. The pea 
sjian round with whizzing speed. Hugh looked 
on, all ei^'cr, in a fever of su^eiisc. He half 
regretted he had backed 27. lie was sure to 
lose. The chances, after all, wore so enormous 
against him. Thirty-six to one ! If you win, 
it’s a fluke. What a fool he had been to run 
the risk of making himself look small in this 
gratuitous way bcfoi-c the cold eyes of that unfeel¬ 
ing Russian. 

He knew he was right, of course: 27 was the 
system. Rut a sensible system never hangs upon 
a single throw. It depends upon a long cal¬ 
culation of chances. lou must let one risk 
balance another. Raffalevsky had twelve thou- 
santl pounds to fall back upon. If he failed 
once, to him that didn’t matter: he could go 
on still and recoup himselt in the end by means 
of the system. Only under such circumstances 
of a full purse can any method of gambling ever 
by any possibility be worth anything. Broken 
reeds at the best, oven for a JlothschiliL they 
must almost necessarily pierce^thc hand that 
leans upon them if it ventures to try them on 
a petty scrap of pocket capital And Hugh’s 
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capital was* grotesquely scrappy for such a largo 
renture—he had only some seventy-five pounds 
about him. 

How swift is thought, and how long a time 
it seemed before the pea jumped! He had 
reasoned out all this, and a thousand-fold more, 
in his own mind with lightning speed while 
that foolish wheel was still whirling and spinning. 
If he won at all, it could only bo by a rare 
stroke of fickle fortune. Thirty-six to one were 
the odds against him ! And if he lost, he must 
either leave oif at once, or else, in accordance 
with the terms of the system, slake ten louis 
next turn on 14, or nine louis on odd or even. 
At that rate, his poor little capital would soon 
be exhausted. IIow he longed for Raffalevsky^s 
twelve thousand to draw upon. He would feel 
80 small if 27 lost. And it there was anything | 
on earth that Hugh Massinger hated it was feel-; 
ing small: the sense of ignominy, and its oppo¬ 
site the feeling of personal dignity, were deeply 
rooted in the very base and core of his seltisii 
nature. 

At last the pea jumped. A breathless second! 
Tlie croupier looked over at it and watched its 
fall. ‘ Vingt-sept,’ he cried in his stereotyped 
tone. Hugh’s heart leapt up with a suduen 
wild bound. The fever of play had seized on 
him now. lie had won at a stroke—a hundred 
and scvcnly-fivc louis. 

Here was a capital indeed upon which to begin. 
He would back his own system with this against 
Haffalevsky’s. Or rutlicj*, he would back llalTa- 
levsky’s discovery, as rightly apprehended and 
worked out by bimsclf, against Itaflalevsky’s dis¬ 
covery as wrongly applied and distorted through 
an essential on or of* •detail by its original in¬ 
ventor. 

It was system i)iltod against system now. Tlie 
croujucr raked in the scattcredi gold heaped on 
the various cabalistic numbers, squares, and dia¬ 
monds—and amongst them, Itaffalcvsky’s five 
napoleons upon 21. Then he paid the lucky 
players their gains ; counting out three thousand 
five hundred francs with practised ease, and 
handing them to Hugh, wlio was one among 
the principal winners by that particular turn. 
In two minutes more, the board was cleared ; 
the wooden cue had hauled in all the bank’s 
receipts ; the fortunate players had added their 
winnings to the licap before them; and all was 
ready for a furtber venture. ‘ Messieurs et mes- 
dames, faites le jeu,’ the harsh voice of the 
croupier cried mechanically. The players laid 
down their stakes once more ; the croupier w'aited 
the accustomed interval. ‘Le jcu est fait,’ he 
cried at last; and the pea again went buzzing 
and whizzing. Hugh was backing his system 
this time on the regular rule: three louis on 
the left-hand row of numbers. 

He lost. That was but a small matter, of 
course. He had won to begin with; and a 
stroke of luck at the first outset is responsible 
for the greater part of the most reckless playing. 
Time after time he staked and played—staked 
and played—staked and played again, sometimes 
losing, sometimes winning; but on the whole, 
the ^stem, as lie bad anticipated, proved fairly 
trustworthy? 'Jlie delirium of play had taken 
full possession of him, body and soul, by this 
time. He was piling up gold; piling it fust; 


bow fast, he never stopped to think or count: 
enough for him that tne system won; as long 
as it won, what waste of time at a critical moment 
to stop and reckon tlio extent of his fortune. 

He only knew that every now and then he 
thrust a fresh handful of gold or notes into 
his pocket—for Elsie—and went on playing with 
feverish eagerness with the residue of his Win¬ 
nings left upon the table. 

J5y two o’clock, however, he began to get 
hungry. This sort of excitement takes it rapidly 
out ol a man. Lock had disappeared from the 
scene long since. He wanted somebody to go 
and feed with. So he leaned over and whispered 
casually to Raffalevsky: ‘ Shall we turn out 
now and take a moutliful or two of lunch 
togetherV 

llalfalcvsky looked back at him with a pale 
face. ‘As you will,’ he said wearily. ‘I’m tired 
of this play. Losses, los-ses all along the line. 
The system breaks down here and there, I find, 
in actual practice.’ 

So Hugh had observed with a placid smile for 
the last hour or two. 

They left the tables, and strolled across the 
square to the stately portals of the Ifotd dc ParU. 
Hugh was in excellent spirits indeed. ‘Permit me 
to con'^titute myself the host, monsieur,’ he said 
with his couitlicst air to KalFalovsky. He had 
won heavily now, and was in a Inimour on all 
grounds to spend his winnings with princely 
magnificence. 

’’riie iiussian bowed. ‘You are very kind, 
monsieur,’ ho answ’crcd with a smile. Then he 
added, hdf apologetically, at the end of u pause : 

‘ And after all, it was my ow’ii .systeiiu’ 

The cahe w'as tempting, and money was cheap 
—cheaper than in London. Hugh ordered the 
most sumptuous and recherche of luncheons, 
with wine to match, on u millionaire scale, and 
tliey sat down together at the luxurious tables 
of that lordly restaurant While they waited 
for their red mullet, Hugh pulled out a stray 
handful of notes and gold and began to count ; 
up the extent of his w'innings. lie trembled 
himself when he saw to how very large a sum 
the total amounted. He had pocketed no less 
in that short time than fourteen hundred louis 1 
l^ools that ploil and toil and moil in London 
for a long, long year upon half that pittance! 
IIow he pitied and despised them! In three 
brief hours, bj" the aid of a system, he had 
won offhand fourteen hundred louis ! 

He mentioned the sum of his winnings with 
bated breath to the unsympathetic Iiussian. 
Raffalevsky bit bis lip with undisguised jealousy. 
‘And I,’ he said curtly, in a cold voice, ‘have 
dropped sixteen hundred.’ 

It^s wonderful with what placid depths of 
heroism the w^innors con endure the losses of 
the losers. ‘Never mind, my friend,’ Hugh 
answered hack cheerily. ‘Fortune always takes 
a turn in the long-run. Her wheel will ^tcr. 
You’ll win soon. And besides, you know', you 
have an infallible system.’ 

‘It’s the cursed system that seems to have 
betrayed me,’ the Russian blurted back with a 
savage outburst of unchecked temper.• ‘It worked 
out so w’ell on paper, someliow; but on these 
precious tables, with their turns and their evolu¬ 
tions, something unexpected is always bobbing 
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^ to spoil and prevent my legitimate triumph. 
Would you believe it^ now, last turn but one, 
and the turn before it, I had calculated seven 
hundred and twenty-two distinct chances all 
in my favour to a miserable solitary one against 
me: and not one of the seven hundred and 
twenty-two good combinations ever turned up 
at ail, but just the one beastly unlucky conjunc¬ 
tion that made against me and ruined my specula¬ 
tions. You mignt play for seven hundred and 
twenty-two turns on an average again without 
that ever happening a second time to confound 
you.’ 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

Op all the collecting manias of the present time, 
that of accumulating axitographs is not only one 
of the most luring, but one of the most instruc¬ 
tive. Nearly all of us seem possessed of a 
natural love for collecting something. The school¬ 
boy gioats over his post^igc stamps, and longs for 
certain three-cornered and oval specimens ; the 
naturalist thinks his collection of birds’ eggs 
and dried skins par excellence; the mineralogist 
delights in ticketing and arranging his precious 
wonders from beneath the earth’s surface; and 
the lover of character and genius treasures up in 
a costly album fragments of Ibongiit and letters 
written by the hands of great men of the past and 
present 

It is an error to imagine that the autograph 
collector merely thirsts i(jr the signatures of liis 
heroes ; the signature truly is a sine qud no% but 
it must be at the end of a letter, dated, and con¬ 
taining some sentence or phrase likely to display 
something of the true character or work of the 
writer. More of the actual character of a man 
may occasionally be gathercil from one letter than 
from a whole lifetime of public writing or public 
service. A signature cut from a letter, or a 
franked envelope, is considered next to valueless 
unless the signature be that of some person wiio 
seldom or never wrote long letters in his or 
her own hand. A holograph letter of our kings 
and queens is a thing seldom or never seen, so 
a document signed by any of them has to be 
accepted by the autograph collector. It is not 
the autographs of crowned heads and other per¬ 
sons who have become famous simply by virtue 
of their ofOce that the true lover of autographs 
is eager for, but rather letters by such men os 
Thackeray, Dickens, Byron, Tennyson, Pitt, Dis¬ 
raeli, Gladstone, Stephenson, Johnson, Lamb, 
Lytton, and Carlyle. Documents written by 
Spenser, Raleigh, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Bacon, 
are so rare that the hope of ever possess¬ 
ing such is seldom entertained by even the 
most enthusiastic collectors who have the best 
of chances at their command. Autograph col¬ 
lecting is not, therefore, a mere whim, but rather 
a pursuit, taken up with the idea of gleaning 
from their lettero the real characters of great 
men and women, and the studying of the writing 
formed by the mind and hand of men such os 
the author of Pendennis; or of the man who, after 
tcif vears’ sorrowing and solitude, immort^ised 
his aeparfed friend in In Memoriam. Putting 
aside the hard and fast rules laid down by 
persons who make a profession of delineating 
character |roin chirogiapiiy, we seem to possess 


a kind of instinct by which w'e can glean i^me- 
thing of a man from his handwriting. 

Unpublished fragments of prose and verse are 
highly prized by the collector, as are also letters 
containing literary and other advice, short criti¬ 
cisms of men and books, and proofs of friendship 
and love. 

Apart from those collector who devote their 
albums to autographs of popular and great men 
generally, there are many who make collections 
of the letters of men of a certain calling or a 
particular period. The Commonwealth is a very 
iavourltc subject, and letters and signatures of 
Cromwell and his contemporaries are becoming 
very scarce. The writer of this paper has devotea 
his collection to poets, and it contains nearly two 
hundred good letters, with but very few dupli¬ 
cates j the collection includes letters and frag¬ 
ments by Burns, Campbell, Longfellow, Keats, 
Poe, Goethe, Goldsmith, Scott, Wordswoith, 
Pope, Cowper, Willis, Gray, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Holmes, Hoi^, Swinburne, Browning, Lewis 
Morris, and Edwin Arnold. Another collection 
with which the writer is familiar is devoted 
wholly to the Dr Jolinson period, and contains 
specimens of Johnson, lioswcll, Goldsmith, 
Robertson, Burke, Hume, Smith, Gibbon, Gar¬ 
rick, Fielding, Richardson, Walpole, and Smol¬ 
lett It is well known that our Queen has a 
very fine collection of autographs. The British 
Museum contains a very large number of auto¬ 
graphic rarities; hut it is usually said that 
the authorities there allow many documents of 
interest at sales to go to America, and tlius be lust 
to us probably for ever. The Americans are great 
collectors, and by no means are they afraid of 
paying well for anything really good. A com- 

? lete set of the signers of the Declaration of 
ndependence was sold at the hammer a short 
while ago for no less than five hundred pounds. 

The precise value of an autograph is always 
doubtful; from one shilling to three hundred 
pounds is about the usual range, and a pretty 
wide range toa An A. L. S. (that is, autograpn 
letter signed) by Burns is usually valued ut 
about eighteen pounds; but a long manuscript 
(published) of his was recently disposed of in 
a London auction room for two hundred and 
five pounda An A. L. S. of Cowper is worth 
about four or five pounds; of Keats, about ten 
or twelve pounds; of Tennyson, about one or 
two pounds; of Browning, one pound or more; 
of Dickens, about two pounds; of Thackeray, 
quite double that; of Ruskin, about one pound 
or less ; of Gladstone, about ten shillings; a sign- 
manual of the Queen, about one pound; of 
Charles I., about three pounds; an A L. S. of 
Darwin, about two pounds; of Carlyle, about 
two pounds; of Johnson, nearly ten pounds; 
of Flaxman, about two pounds; and of Cruik- 
shank, about two pounds. The autograph of a 
peer who is only a peer is valueless. Several 
targe collections have been sold at the hammer 
two or three times over in this century, each 
occasion the price obtained being nearly double 
that of tlie previous time; that is, if not less 
than ten or fifteen years has intervened. Interest¬ 
ing state document, orders to cqmmandcrs,,,orders 
for executions, &c., often crop up,’ttud generally 
sell at high prices. 

It is usually the work of a lifetime to get 
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together a good collection of autographs, par¬ 
ticularly when money is an object Those who 
are anxious to have such must never be in a 
hurry; chances must be waited for, and never 
missed when they present themselves. Old family 
papers and any old documents that may be come 
across should always be ransacked. An auto¬ 
graph letter of any great person can always be 
begged of those who happen to have such, without 
feming under obligation, if the donor is not a col¬ 
lector himself. Wliat can be the use of just one 
or two interesting letters? The very prevalent 
method of writing letters, particularly ‘catch’ 
letters, to great persons fur the sake of getting 
their handwriting is a poor way of m^ing a 
collection, and such specimens cannot give much 
insight into the real character and stylo of the 
writer. Some men write many more letters than 
do others ; epistles of all sorts of Charles Dickens 
are still fairly plentiful, whilst those of Thackeray 
are getting very scarce, as also are those of the 
poet-laureate, who is not easily inveigled into 
writing letters, and therefore it may safely be 
presumed that good letters of his will in a few 
years’ time become valuable. 

Autograph collecting brings us into close con¬ 
tact with many a man loo often passed by ns 
a nobody ; and a well-arranged album, with 
portraits and notes added to the specimens, often 
leads us to view our great men in a new and 
better light, and it helps to keep fresh in our 
memories the. names of those wlio ai’c living, or 
have lived and died, in tlic pubhc service. 

D 0 L S 0 V K R B ROT IIEIIS. 

IN POUR CHAr'JERS. 
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* I tuvrt, Wally, my boy, that you have not for¬ 
gotten your promibc— the K>leum promise you 
gave me twelve months ago—to have nothing 
moi’C to <lo with the turf, and never again to 
wager even as much as a bhilling on a horse as 
long as you live. You have not forgotten—eh, 
now ? ’ 

‘I have not torgc)iten, uncle—it is impossible 
that 1 ever should foi^ot.’ 

* It docs me good to hear you say that. Stick 
to your promise, my boy, and all may yet be well 
with you.—You Udl me that your practice is 
increasing—very slowly, it may be, but still 
surely, which is as mncli as you can reasonably 
expect^ seeing that it’s only a little over a couple 
of years since you settled here. People have not 
had time to make your acquaintance, or to dis¬ 
cover what a very clever young practitioner they 
have in their mkUt in the person of Mr Walter 
Bindley, F.R.as.’ 

The speaker, a fussy but good-natured elderly 
gentleman, lay back in his cliair, and his ruddy 
visage broke into a broad smile. Then looking 
at his watch, he staited to his feet ‘I mustn’t 
stay another minute, or I shall miss the seven 
o’clock train,’ he ^aid. ‘I shall hardly see you 
again bef«-e 'uhristmas Day, when I hope we 
shall eat our turkey together, os we did last year; 
and I fancy I know where thei-e’s a drop of fine 


old port to be found, although some people will 
persist in telling you that there ’a none to be had 
nowadays worth drinking.’ 

As uncle and nephew stood for a few moments 
at the door before parting, the former holding 
Walter’s hand in his, said: ‘Above all things, 
my b(jy, don’t allow yourself to get down-hearted. 
That’s not a bit of good. The struggle is no 
doubt a tough one just at present; but it ought 
only to serve to brace your sinews and make you 
more resolute to succeed in the end. In my 
opinion, there ’e no worse w’ay of serving a young 
fellow than by making things too easy for him at 
the beginning of his career. But come what may, 
Wally, let no temptation induce you to break 
your promise.’ 

A minute later, Mr Tobias Liiidloy was trudg¬ 
ing cheerily along on his way to the station. His 
nephew, after a glance up and down the quiet 
lamp-lighted street, turned indoors with a shiver 
and shut the door. 

Medburj' Royal, as all Londoners know, or 
ought to know, is situated some dozen or thii tcoii 
miles outside the metropolitan radius. It is said 
to be so called because at one time it could boast 
of liaving a royal residence in its midst, of which, 
however, not one stone is now left standing on 
another; indeed, the very site of the palace is so 
doubtful and open to dispute that the antiquaries 
of the neighbourhood have few finer bones of 
contention over wliich to wrangle and call names. 
Modern Medbury is a thriving little town, 
rendered still more busy and prosperous since 
two lines of railway have brought it within an 
hour’s ride of the (hty; as a conscqiicnce of which 
a number of busy bees have found it a desirable 
place to flit to of an evening, away from the noise 
and uproar of the great hive whei’e they make 
honey all day long. Streets and termces of more 
or less pretentious villas and ‘desirable residences’ 
have sprung up like mubhrooma on every side 
of the quaint old town : and if the ohl-fashioned 
quiet and semi-rurality of the place have dis¬ 
appeared for ever, the tradespeople and others 
are well contentetl that it should be so, seeing 
that where they had one customer twenty yeai’s 
ago, they can now count upon a dozen. 

When Mr Tobias Lindiey made up his mind 
to stai't his nephew in life as a medical prac¬ 
titioner on his own account, it seemed to the 
shrewd ex-linendraper that the young man could 
not do better than try his fortune at Medbury 
Royal; and there, accordingly, Walter was duly 
established, llis uncle had agreed to allow him 
a hundred jKninds the first year, and fifty the 
second, towards his rent and other expenses; 
after that time it was hoped that be would be' 
in a position to dispense with further help, which, 
iiowevcr, would not be withholden should the 
necessity for it still exist 

Walter had been more than ordinarily wild and 
reckless in days gone by; twice had his uncle 
saved him from di^acc and ruin. The youpg 
man was a bom gambler; for him horse-racifig 
possessed a fascination which minds difierently 
constituted have no conception of. It was a 
failing he inherited from his father, who, after 
ruining himself on the turf, had put an eml to 
his existence. After saving his nephew for ^he 
second time, Mr Tobias extorted from, him a 
solemn promise never again to wager* on a horse 
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as long as he lived. The promise was given in 
all sincerity at a time when Walter was full of 
the most abject contrition for his wrong-doing. 
On tho strength of that promise, his uncle 
shortly aherwards started him in practice at 
Medbury Royal. 

Once a quarter always, sometimes oftener, the 
elder man made a point of ‘looking up’ the 
younger, as he called it, and it is on one of those 
occasions that we make the acquaintance of uncle 
and nephew. 

Mr Tobias finding his nephew dull and out 
of sorts, had at once attributed his lowness of 
spirits to a cause which was far removed from the 
real one, and had striven to cheer him up with 
the hope of better days in store, when his name 
would hove become more widely known and his 
practice treble or quadruple what it was at 
present. It was something far different wliich 
weighed so heavily on his nephew’s heart 

When his uncle was gone, Walter went back to 
his little sitting-room and shut himself in. Black 
Caro perched itself on his chair behind him. 
Without telling his uncle an absolute lie in the 
matter, he had undoubtedly led him to believe 
that he had had nothing whatever to do with 
horse-racing since the day he had given his promise 
to that effect, whereas the truth was that a three- 
months’ bill for eighty pounds, which he had 
given in order to enable him to make good certain 
losses on the turf, would fall due in ten days’ 
time, and he had not more than ten pounds in 
the world towards meeting it. At the time when 
he gave the hill he ha<l felt morally sure that 
before it fell due he would not only be in a ^ 
position to take it up, but would have at least a 
surplus of a couple of hundred poundu into the 
bargain. It was the old story. Certain infonna- 
tion had been imparted to him as a profound 
secret that such-and-such horses could not possibly 
fail to win such-and-snch races. The prospect 
was an alluring one : to Walter Bindley it proved 
one wliich ho was unable to resist. He had laid 
all the money he could scrape together on the 
liorscs in question, not one of which had come in a 
winner, and the result w'as that ruin, absolute and 
irrevocable, stared him in the face. When the 
folly of which lie liad been guilty should come to 
his uncle’s ears, and it would be impossible to 
keep it from him, Walter knew full well that 
it would be equivalent to a lifelong dismissal. 
Never would the elder man look upon his degene¬ 
rate nephew’s face again, never again permit 
him to cross his threshold. But bad os this 
might be, there was a still blacker feature in 
Walter’s case which w’eighcd more heavily upon 
him than aught else. Before being able to get 
his bill discounted, it was requisite that it should 
be ‘backed’ by some responsible person. That 
person Walter had found in a certain Mr Lobb, a 
retired officer of Excise, whom he l»ad attended 
professionally through a rather dangerous illness ; 
and who, in return, had contracted a great liking 
Jor the frank-seeming, plea.«!ant-looking young 
doctor. Mr Lobb was an easy-going, good-hearted 
old bachelor; and when Walter, trumping up some 
story about having his rent to meet, and not being 
able to get in what was owing him by his patients, 
begged oim as a great favour to endorse his little 
bill, Mjr Lobb did so without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. Ulif<urtunately, however, there was one 
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peculiar feature about the transaction, unknown 
to any one but the young doctor himself. The 
bill endorsed by Mr Iiobb was for eight pounds 
oidy, whereas the bill which would fall due a few 
days hence was for eighty pounds. Well might 
bis soul shiver within him as he sat there in his 
lonely room. In flight lay his only chanw of 
safety. He must put halt the world between 
himself and his past life, but never could that 
past be redeemed. More than once he said to 
himself: ‘Thank IIe.*ivcn, my mother did not live 
to see this day!’ And then he thought of the 
way his father had ended his life. He, the son, 
was treading the same downward path even faster 
than his father Imd done : what could he look 
forward to but a similar end 1 

His dark broodings were broken by a loud rat- 
a-tat at the front door, followe<l by a ring. He 
was in no mood this evening for visiting any 
patient; but of course if he were wanted he must 
go. He heard Hannah, his middle-aged house¬ 
keeper, who, with a youth in buttons—at this 
hour gone home for the night—formed the whole 
of his small establishment, cross the passage and 
open the door. Then came a murmur of voices, 
and then his sitting-room door was opened. ‘A 
gentleman to see you, sir,’ said Hannah. The 
gentleman walked in, and the door was shut 
behind him. 

He was a tall, well-built man, about forty years 
of age, with a reddish-brown btjard, rather closely 
cropped, and a moustache of the same hue. He 
had dark, keen, crafty-looking eyes, but was by 
no means ill-looking. He was well and fasliion- 
' ably drc'^sed. A horse-shoe of brilliants glittered 
ill his scarf, and when he took off hia gloves, 
which he presently di<l, he di«playcd three or 
four rings of price. Of him it might be said, a.s 
of so many others, that he was gentlemanly look¬ 
ing without being a gentleman 

‘I am adilressing myself to Mr Walter Lin<llcy, 
1 presume V said the stranger as he advanced and 
took off his hat. 

‘ That is my name,’ answered Walter, who had 
risen and jiow stood facing the other. 

‘And mine is Oazebrooke—Mr Wc«ton Gaze- 
brooke—a name you have probably never heard 
before. I have callcil to see you this evening on 
a purely private matter, thinking tliis would be 
as likely a time as any to find you disengaged.’ 

‘ Pray, be seated, Mr Gazebrooke,’ said Walter, 
not without a slight tremor in his voice. Alrcad}" 
the coming of this stranger seemed to him full of 
evil augury. 

‘I will come to the object of my visit without 
delay,’ said Mr Gazebrooke, leaning forward with 
his elbows on the table and confronting the young 
8ui^(ion. ‘ I have in my possession a certain billi 
for tho sum of eighty pounds drawn by you, and 
accepted by a Mr Nicholas Lobb, which bill will 
fall due in little over a week from now. There 
is, I presume, Mr Bindley, no doubt as to Mr 
Lobb’s ability to meet the bill in question on 
presentation?’ As he put the query, his eyes 
were bent full on the face before him, which had 
faded to the hue of that of a dead man. 

For a few moments Walter could not have 
spoken to save his life. The blow had stunned 
him. IBs eyes fell before the kfcentorbs that to 
his guilty conscience seemed to be reading him 
through and through. At length ho made shift 
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to say t * I See no reason, Mr Gazebrooke, why you 
should doubt Mr Lobb’s ability to meet the bill 
any more than you might doubt that of any 
other person who happened to be a stranger to 
you.* 

‘Very fairly put,’ replied the other. ‘Still, 
you may take it as a fact that 1 should not be 
here this evening unless I had what seems to me 
ample warranty for my visit. Eighty pounds 
seems rather a large sum for a young man in 
your position—only just started in practice, as 
one may say—to negotiate a bill for. I presume 
there would be no objection to my calling upon 
the endorser, just by way of refresliing his 
memory that the eighty pounds will be due ten 
days from now, either from him or you, or the 
pair of you. Mr Lobb’s house, if I am rightly 

informed, is only a little way from here, and-- 

But, dear me, Mr Lindlcy, how dreadfully ill you 
look ! Is tljcro anything 1 can get you 1 Shall 
I ring for your housekeeper?* 

‘ It is nothing. A spa^-m of the heart—a thing 
I’m subject to. I shall bo better presently,’ 
gasped the miserable young man. 

‘Ah, decidedly unpleasant, I should think, to 
have nnytliing the matter witlv one’s heart. Noth¬ 
ing the matter with mine, thank goodness— 
that is, as far .as I know.’ He busied himself 
with tlie papers in his pocket-book for a few 
nioments while Walter strove to pull himself 
together. 

‘ If I give \ ou my assurance, Mr Garebrooke,’ 
ho contrived to stammer presently, ‘that the bill 
will be mot m due course, there cannot, surely, 
he any rcuMm why you should lioublc Mr Lohb 
in the ullair. I hope, sir, you do not doubt the 
geuuiiicnchs of his signatui-c?’ 

‘Not at all, Mr Lindley, not at all,’ answered 
tlie other with a curious little laugh; ‘hut what 
1 do doubt ulicther IVIr Ijobb is aware for what 
amount his endorsement has made him liable. 
To state the ca^ve as brietly as possible : Does Mr 
Ijobb hclu've hiiu'tclf to be answerable for the 
sum of eight pounds or eighty^* Again he 
fixed tlic }onng doctor with his vulture-like 
eyes, hut from the hitter’s frozen lips there came 
no response. 

Alter a few moments of strained silence, Mr 
Ouzebrookc drew from his pocket-book a long 
narrow strip oi bluish paper, with a quantity ot 
writing on it and a stamp at one corner. ‘ You 
may perhaps wonder a little, Mr Lindley, at the 
singularity of my question,’ he went on to say, 
‘just as I might be surprised at your hesitation 
ill an«>wering it—only I’m not. However, the 
reason for mv question is not far to seek. Here 
is the veritable document itself, made out in due 
form, for the sum of eighty pounds; but a very 
cursory examination of it reveals the singular fact 
that the letter “y” after the word “eight” and 
the cipher alter the figure 8 have been filled in 
with a different ink, and presumably at a different 
time from the body of the acceptance ; the added 
letter and the cipher have faded to a dullish 
brown tint, while the rest of the caligraphy 
remains as indelibly black as when first written. 
Now it seems to me, Mr Lindley, that should 
you not be in a jiosition to explain this little 
aimfhaly, Mr Ubbb might possibly be able to do 
so. What say you, young gentleman—what say 
you?* 


‘Nothing,* answered the other sullenly, to whom 
sheer desperation had lent a factitious courage for 
the time being. ‘ Qo to Lobb, if it so please you. 
I care not what you da* Besting his elbows on 
the table, he covered his face with hia hands. At 
that moment he felt indeed as if he cared not 
what might become of him. 

‘ Come, come, my fiiend; never die,* re¬ 
marked the other encouragingly. ‘Things are 
seldom so bad but that they might he worse. As 
for this slip of paper, I won’t hurt your feelings 
by alluding to it further. I understand all about 
the affair as well as if you had taken half an hour 
to tell me. You are not the first young fellow by 
many a hundred who has found himself in Queer 
Street Assuming it to be a fact that you are not 
in a position to meet the bill, the question that 
presents itself is: What possible alternative is 
there under the circumstances?* There was a 
brief pause ; then the stranger said interroga¬ 
tively : ‘Supposing I myself take up the bill 
when it falls due?’ 

Walter lifted his he.id from his hands and 
stared at the other os in doubt whether he had 
heard alight 

‘ In other words; supposing I take ^np the 
acceptance instead of Mr Lobb?’ reiterated. Mr 
Gazebrooke. 

‘ Supposing you do—what then?’ queried Walter 
presently. ‘ You are a stranger to me, Mr Gaze¬ 
brooke, and strangers don’t usually propc«e such 
things vithout having some object in view. 
Assuming that you take up the bill, what shall 
you want mo to do in return?—for I’m morally 
sure >ou will expect a return of some kina. 
Shall you want me to administer a do«c of prussic 
acid, or •strychnine, to somebody that you are 
anxious to get rid oi ?* 

Mr Gazebrooke laughed a hollow, mirthless 
laugh. ‘No, no, my fiiend; I don’t require 
anything one-quarter so terrible at your hands 
as that It is cn*ditablc to the perspicacity of so 
young a man that you recognise already one of 
the liardest facts of life—that in thi.s w'oild 
nothing is to bo had for nothing—that if I help 
you, I expect 3 'ou to help me, and vice versa.— 
Such being the case, if I do this thing for yon, it 
is superttuous to .say that I eliall expect you to 
do a trifle for me in return—a mere trifle, I give 
you my woitl.* 

‘ I should like to know the nature of the “trifle’ 
in question, Mr Gazebrooke.’ 

‘That is a point, Mr Lindley, respecting which 
I am sorry to say I cannot at present enlighten 
you. How’ever, as I sanl before, it is nothing 
ilrcadful—nothing that will in any way compro¬ 
mise you, or cause you to run any risk whatever.* 
Here he looked at his watch. ‘As time is run¬ 
ning on and I w^nnt to catch the next train back 
to town, I will state my proposition as concisely 
as possible. The bill in my possession shall be 
taken up by me, and neither you nor Mr Lobb 
shall hear a syllable more about it. Some day, 
it may be tw’o, three, or even four months henoe, 

I shall call upon you ^ain and ask you to tio me 
a cei'tain little service, which will come entirely 
in the way of your profession and will cost you 
nothing. The moment the service iji question is 
completed, the acceptance shall be handed over to 
you, to burn, or do whatever you like with, arid 
all transactions between ua will be at an end. ; 
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What 8tty you—yes or no? You must let me 
have your answer in two minutes.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say what Walter 
Lindlcy’s answer was. 

Time passed on. The dreaded day came and 
went, and for anything the young surgeon heard 
of the matter, no such document as the bill for 
eighty pounds might have been in existence. The 
mysterious stranger had evidently been as good as 
his word. Walter began to breathe more freely. 
The one great danger was over, and whatever 
might be the return required at his hands, it 
could hardly be of a nature to impose upon him 
a burden so terrible as that from which he had 
so narrowly escaped. It was impossible that he 
should feel easy in his mind while a document so 
fatally compromising as the one retained by Mr 
Gazebrooke remained in existence; but all he could 
do was to wait with such patience as he could 
summon to his aid the denouement of the strange 
adventure in which, without any exercise of will 
on his own part, he found himself involved. 

Five months and a fortnight ha<l passed when 
one evening Mr Gazebrooke again made his 
appeavmcc. * Here 1 am once more,’ he said with 
a smile, as he proiTered his hand : * come at last 
to claim the fuUilrncmt of your promise. I hope 
you had not (piite given up expecting me ?’ 

The two men remained shut up together for 
upwards of an hour. 

Next morning about ten o’clock, just as Lindley 
was getting ready to start on liis first round of 
visits, a middle-aged woman, a domestic of some 
kind, to all appearance, was ushered into the 
snidery. ‘ If you please, sir,’ she said, ‘my master, 
Mr Bolsover of I^abunium (‘ottage, has sent me 
to ask you to call on him. lie’s caught a bad 
cold, and feels very queer and out of sorts this 
morning.* 

The young doctor paused in the act of brushing 
his hat, and for a lew seconds every vestige of 
colour fled from his face. His summons had 
come at last 

‘Tell your master that I will be with him in 
the course of an hour,’ he answered. 

‘If you please, sir, I be a little bit deaf,’ 
responded the woman, putting her hand to her 
ear and going a step or two nearer. 

Walter repeated his words in a louder tone, 
whereupon the woman courtesied and went 

GENTLEWOMEN IN QUEEN ANNE’S 
TIME. 

It is common in the present day to hear much 
of schemes for the ‘higher education of women,’ 
of colleges where girls compete with their brothers 
for honours in academic learning, and of all tliat 
advance in culture of which we are so proud. 
But if we glance back at the domestic life of our 
ancestors os depicted, for instance, in the reign of 
tood Queen Anne, shall we not ha forced to own 
that we lack something of the industry, the energy, 
the household accomplishments, and the mental 
vigour as displayed by them ? Finding what were 
some of th^ qualifications thought best to become 
a gentlewoman then, shall we say that our own 
ways ore so vastly superior ? 

It was expected that a gentlewoman sliould 


understand the Latin tongue, to enable her to 
write and speak true and good English : and that 
she should also master the French and Italian 
languages. Her reading, besides the books of 
piety in vogue, such as Bishop Usher’s Body of 
Divinity, Mr Firman’s Real Christian, and others, 
embraced those romances which treated of gal¬ 
lantry and virtue, whose old-fashioned names 
of Cheha, Grand Cyrus, Parthenessa, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, &c., have passed from the range 
of modem book-lists, though the last-named may 
chance to be met with still, albeit but little 
read by our girls. She was also expected not to 
neglect authors in foreign tongues, by which her 
fancy might be tickled or her understanding fur¬ 
nished ; and yet she Tvas enjoined, when in public 
society, ‘to tip her tongue with silence,’ though 
‘ not to be altogether silent, for that is a misbecom¬ 
ing error, but in speaking, to do it knowingly and 
opportunely.’ 

in the rush of life in these railroad and electric 
days, do not some of us almost sigh for the 
leisurely time when a gentlewoman also counted 
among her accomplishments, over and above sing¬ 
ing, dancing, and playing on several sorts of 
musical instruments, these : ‘ Making all manner 
of pretty toyes lor closets. Frames for looking- 
glasses, pictures, or the like. Feathers of crewel 
for the corner of beds. Preserving all kinds of 
sweetmeats wet and dry. Setting out of banquets. 
Making salves, oynlnient-«, watem, cordials; heal¬ 
ing any wounds not desperately dangerous. Know¬ 
ledge m discerning the symptoms of most diseases, 
and giving such remedies as are lit in such ca^es. 
Limning. All manner of cookcrj'. Great skill 
in all kinds of w'orks wrought with a needle. 
Washing black or white sarsucts. Making sweet 
powdeis for the hair or to lay among hiicn.’ 

Surely, then, on the faces of the young girls, 
as their varied employments called forth sym¬ 
pathies and resource, there was none of the la«-&i- 
tude and melancholy that one can but notice with 
regret among the fashionable maidens of our day. 
The mere making of ‘salves, oyntments, ainl 
cordials’ must, we think, have gone far to beal 
any wounds of their own ‘not desperately dan¬ 
gerous.’ And we can imagine the glow of healthy 
employment their cheeks would wear after tlie 
‘ washing of black or white sarsnets,’ to say noth¬ 
ing of the deeper tint displayed when they came 
forth from instruction in ‘all manner of cookery,’ 
with buoyant step, and dignified with a sweet 
content. 

With UP, a refined civilisation in removing the 
need for household production of various sorts 
has brought about the fact of an immense number 
of unemployed women, who have, as it were, to 
make work for themselves, which has none of the 
warm interest inspired by necessary or useful 
labour, and has set ennui and listlessness in our 
midst Though we must own that this same civil¬ 
isation has weeded out some uncouth behaviour 
which ill befitted gentlewomen ; for what a shock 
our sensibilities would receive could we be present 
at table in 1G72, when such advice as this to 
ladies was necessary: ‘ Fill not your mouth so 
full that your checks shall swell like a pair of 
I Scotch biq^pipes; neither cut, your meat into too 
big pieces. Gnaw no bones witll yonr teeth, nor 
suck them to come at the marrow. Be cautious 
and not over-forward iu dipping or sopping in the 
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dish. Do not bawl out aloud for anything you 
want, as : “I would have some of that,” “I like 
not this,” “I hate onions,” “Give me no pepper;” 
hut whisper softly to one, that he or she may with¬ 
out noise supply your wants. In carving at your 
own table, distribute the best pieces first, and 
it will appear very comely and decent to use a 
fork ; if so, touch no piece of meat without it. 
I have been invited to dinner where I have seen 
the good gentlewoman of the house sweat more in 
cutting up of a fowl than the cookmaid in roasting 
it; and when she had soundly belinnor’d her 
joints, iiath snekt her knuckles, and to work 
with them again in the dish.’ 

Poor lady! The emancipation of ‘diner la 
Busse’ was not for her, and whetlier she would or 
not, ‘sweat' she must over her work until she had 
obtained the mastery of the commendable ai‘t of 
cookery ; ay, and she must too, would she be con¬ 
sidered a complete housewife, learn the quaint 
terms used at home and abroad for dividing 
various sorts of food, as it was proper to say: 
‘Tliigh tliiit woodcock, thigh that pigeon; Mince 
that plover; Wing that quail, wing that par¬ 
tridge ; Allay that phea.sant; Untach that curlew, 
Xhqoint that bittern; Disfigure that peacock; 
Display that crane; DismiMuber that hern; Un-, 
brace that mallard ; Fruit that chicken ; Spoil 
that hen ; Sauce that capon; Lift that swan; 
lle.ir that goose ; Tu*e that egg,’ &c. 

Let us hope that time and patience enabled 
her at last to deal with even so noble a bird 
as a swan, and that she could ‘lift’ it to her own 
and her Iriends’ satisfaction. But it may be she ! 
was more skilfnl with tlic pen than with the 
knife, and Avas so polislied in the matter and form 
ol her compositions that w’e should scarcely believe 
—had we perused her writings—that they would 
have come Irom the same band that played such 
an ungraceful part in tlie dislu It is not given to 
eacli to excel in all, and we may well believe that 
caiving was her least virtue. To write well was 
esteemed an essential part of a w'omau’s education, 
and It may be a fitting (inihh to our sketch if we 
learn something of the epistolary stylo then in 
vogue, as shown in the following letter. It is 
from a daughter in answer to her mother, who 
would have pewuaded her from wearing spots and 
black patches on her face. Thus : 

Mai>am—I t is as well religion as duty in me 
to render you all observances, which I shall make 
my delight as well as employment My greatest 
blessing is the continuance of your love, which 
obligeth mo to increase my thankfulness as well 
as my obedience. I perceive some censorious 
tongue hath been too busy with my face, and 
hath endeavoured to throw dirt on it, because 
it hath been lately spotted in the fashion, a 
fashion that hath as much innocence to plead for 
its excuse as custom for its authority. Venus 
the goddcbs of beauty was born with a moUicella, 
or natural beauty-spot, as if nature had set forth 
a pattern for art to imitate. You may see every 
day some little clouds over the face of the sun, 
yet he is not ashamed of his attraction; nay, 
some of late with an optick-glass have discovered 
some macuUx. or spot« in the very face of the sun, 
yet fhey are not attributed os his deformities. 
The moon, when she is at full and shining in her 
greatest lustre, hath in her face some remarkable 


spots, and herein is placed her chietVst gloij, as 
being in everything inconstant but in this. When 
I put on my mask, which is no more nor better 
than one great patch, you do commend me for it; 
and will you be displeased with me for wear¬ 
ing a few black patches / which, if they are cut 
into stars, do represent unto me whither I would 
go; or if into little worms, whither I must go: 
it is the unhappiness of the most harmlo.Hs things 
to be subject to the greatest misconstruction. 
Black bags on the head arc not much older than 
the black spots on the face, and much less may 
be said for them, only they have had the good 
luck in the city not to meet with contradiction, 
although in the country they are much cavil’d 
at unless worn by gentlewomen of eminent note 
and quality. Nevertheless, according to the obli¬ 
gation of my duty to give you in all things satis¬ 
faction, I am determined to wear thorn no more, 
not that I find any such vanity in them, but that 
by the fruits of my obedience you may perceive 
what an absolute power yoiu* commands have over 
her who is, Madam, Your most humble and most 
obedient daughter. S. M. 

Here is a style as alien from the popular post¬ 
card and sixpenny telegram os is tht! instantaneous 
photograph from a carefully painted miniature. 
All good in their own time and place; but 
let us beware lest our day should aptly illus¬ 
trate the proverb of ‘Much haste less speod,’ for 
in some of our works we may find ourselves behind 
instead of in advance of those whom we are 
accustomed to con'sidcr as inferior to ourselves in 
learning and general culture. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

John WALLEa carefully timed his murderous visit 
to Daniel Jaggard’s bungalow. Joggard’s nigger. 
Quash, w’as out of the way, picking oranges for 
the market from the grove by the nvcr-side. 
Theie was no living creature within half a mile 
of them, when he stepped into the room where 
Jaggard was sitting Avriting. A mocking-bird of 
course did not count. The bird was in a large 
cage in one corner of the room, Avhile .laggard’s 
table was by the Aviudow fronting the pine- 
forest, 

‘ You, John ’ ’ exclaimed Jaggard, laying down 
his pen. ‘Well, I’m glad to sec you. Sit 
down.’ 

‘No,’ said Waller. ‘Reckon it’s not pleasure 
I’m here for; it’s doAvnright business. Once 
lor all, will you leave Sybil Macdonald to meX 
It’s an old tale by this, and I’m not going 
through it again. Before you came, she cottoned 
to me, and no other man. I’m mad on her.—■ 
But it’s different since’ 

‘ My good man ’- 

‘None o’ that.—Yes or noX’ 

‘Well, certainly “No” in that case.’ 

‘ Then, by thunder, your last minute has 
come.* 

They were both strong men, at their strongest, 
but Jaggard was taken unawares. Waller’s bowie 
was in him to the hilt before he «ould stand 
up. With a sob of pain, he sidled heavily to 
the ground in a widening pool of blood, 

I stab was mortal. He giuaned, writhed, tilled 
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to lift himself on his elbows, gasped forth the he eoaied into the utterance of a multitude of 
words, ‘John did it,’ and was then seized by the excmciating noises. 

death-agony, end died. Waller, who had nar- The room was filled, end a block of people stood 
rowly watched the whole scene, shrugged his outside also, between the open window and the 
shoulders, wiped the knife upon his victim’s pine-forest All Jaggard’s intimate acquaintance 


clothes, and left the house. 


been subpoenaed. Thus the Macdonalds and 


During the progress of this tragedy the mock- John Waller himself were there—Sybil and Waller 
ing-bird hail stood to attention, with its head on looking somewhat uncomfortable; but Mrs Mac- 
one side. Only by an occasional quick nervous donald with merely a tight mouth, as if she 
movement of its long tail did it show sign of life, resented such an unprofatable waste of time. 
But when Waller had left the room and stealthily Quash, with bracelets on and shedding tears as 
glided into the pinewoods adjacent to the house, fast as he could, was present of course. Never 
then, with erect head and a grand air, the bird did an innocent nigger offer so pitiable a spectacle 
mimicked the gruesome spectacle from beginning as he. But no one compassionated him. The 
to end. It gave the various intonations of the only pity at his service was what he might 
two men in their brief interchange of speech; receive from the cold barrels of seven or.eight 
and finished with a wondrous mockery of the siz-shooters. 

dying efforts of its master. This done, the bird This lively gathering in the room which it had 
stalked to a piece of meat at one end of its cage, been wont to consider sacred to itself and its 


and dined to its contentment 


master (whom it loved in bii'd-fashion), at first 


Now, when this sad occurrence came to be dis- frightened the mocking-bird. It tried to obliter- 
cuBsed, it seemed clear to every one that Quash, ate itself in the darkest corner of its cage. l>y- 
the nigger, had murdered his master. What more and-by, however, it appeared to take an interest 
obvious? Quash was a peculiar man, even for a in the proceedings, it trod forward, inch by 
darky. His emotion over Jaggard’s body was pro- inch, until it was as near to the assembly as its 
uounced exaggerated. It was indeed the sublime cage permitted. Some one gave it a lump of 
of black cunning. They carried him off to the sugar, but it neglected the sugar when the City 
prison-house of Waterviilc, and put his very tears Marshal began to speak. Qua^h interrupted the 
and wailing about the goodness of tlie man who Marshal with a passionate repudiation of some- 
was dead in the balance against him. There thing the Marshal said. At this the bird cocked 
was talk about lynching him. But that the City its head, and redoubled its ottention. 

Marshal took pains to guard against The City The evidence was purely circumstantial. Quash, 
Marshal had a long white beard and a broail when called upon to defend himself, conhl say 
brow. He was the Nestor of Hernando county, nothing but commonplaces, lie loved Mihter 
and he said that it was possible Quash was not Ji^gard too much to think of killing him— 
the culprit This oracular ruling saved the would rather put the knife into Ins own black 
nigger. * bosom: and so forth. He shed additional tears. 

Among all the orange growers round Water- too. All which was no deicnco at nil. And so, 
ville none were more intere‘'ted iu the niur<ler when he was silenced, it was apparent that he 
than Mrs Macdonald and her daughter i^ybil. would be judged‘guilty.’ 

They had emigrated from England in 1884. Mrs But the City Marshal was not sati‘*ficd. He 
Macdonald was a masterful woman. Sybil was had never seen a nigger weep like Quash, he 
nineteen, with purpled eyes beautiful to look said. ‘I want to know something about Jaggard’s 
upon, notwithstanding the swart complexion she personal habits,’ he observed. ‘Was be likely to 
owed to the Florida sun. It was these purpled commit suicide, for instance ?—Mr John Waller, 
eyes that had fascinated Waller. By-and-by, you, I think, knew him pretty well.’ 
when Jaggard arrived and took up land in the ‘Yes, I knew him well,’ replied Waller, stand- 
neighbourhood, he also sacrificed to them. Sybil iug up, and feeling very sick, 
respected Waller as a shrewd steady worker, 8111*6 You should have seen the excitement of the 
of a competence in a few years. Jaggard she grew mocking-bird when it hoard Waller’s voice. 


to love, though he was poor. But to Mrs 


Now, what do you think about tliis businc.«s, 


donald there was no crime like poverty, and so Mr Waller?' asked the Marshak 
Sybil liad kept her love iu her own heart How- ‘John did it! John did it! ’ screamed the bird, 
ever, Jaggard had learnt to read in her eye**, which then, with a splutter of effort, reproduced 
and he understood her. Therefore, when the the sounds emitted oy Jagganl when he died, 
murder was bruited, the shock to the Macdonalds The noise of its xvings against its cage-bars drew 
WM great, and to Sybil, stunning. ‘ Mother,’ she every eye towards it; and holding fast to the 
said quietly, when they had brought over the side of the cage, it once more stammered forth in 
news, ‘ I believe I could kill that w'icked brute low clear tones, but agonised, as if exhausted: 
if he were here—kill him with my own hands.’ ‘John did it’ But what electrified the audience 

‘It will he all one to Quash in the end whether was the unmistakable imitation of a death-rattle 
you or the Marshal kill him,’ remarkefl Mrs and choke with wliich it favouri^d them. iHter 
Macdonald. *I guess he’ll hang ere this day the performance it leaped lightly book to its 
week.’ ^ centre bar, and with the toes of one leg demurely 

It was decided to hold the inipiiry in Jaggard’s scratched ite head-feathers. There was no miscon- 
owm room. In the interval the house had been struing this mock-drama. 

put in, chaise of a poor Seminole who had wan- The City Marshal w'as the first to give Waller 
aered up into Hernando county. He knew little a look of scrutiny. Sybil and her mother were 
Ezt^isb, but that little was more than enough, as hardly less alert As for Quash,’ lii»* block face 
he aad no one to talk to except the mocking- lit up with a sudden glory. And the assembled 
bird, wlkdiV’^^ <ihild of nature, townspeople, having briefly wondered, were led by 
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I the texideacf of the eves of the Harehal, the 
ladies, and Quash, to look where they looked. 
What did they see f 

Waller, when he heard the bird speak, was not 
I immensely moved; but the terrible iteration of 
, the death-agony put a seal of veracity upon the 
; words, and instantly he realised that his doom 
I was upon him. An acute pain took him at the 
heart; ho went ghastly pale; his eyes dimmed, 
so that he saw tlie eyes of his neighbours and 
acquaintance centred upon him as it were through 
a mist; and he reeled iorwards, doubled upon the 
chair in front of him. When they tiled to lift 
I him, they found that he was dead. 

I *I rather guess,’ observed the City Marbhal, 

; * there’s a kind of a link between the inquest 
we’re holding to-day and the one we’ll hold to¬ 
morrow which it’ll be awkward to lay hands 
on.’ 


OCEAN CONCEllTS. 

To those who love the sea, it supplies an ever- 
viu*ying source oi actual and speculative pleasure. 
Whether it be in the physical delights of boating 
or sailing, walking over the ozone-laden chfis, or 
sitting m dreamy self-foi'getfulncss w'hore the 
W’avcs pla''h ceaselessly against the base of the 
pier, tlui illimitable restless ocean is always en- 
chuntuig to the view ; wliilst its near contiguity 
soothes the troubled mind. It is given but to a 
small minority of tlie liunian race thoroughly to 
appreciate the qualities of the mermaid’s beautiful 
domain. Every one of course is gratified by the 
appearance of the sea when its placid bosom re¬ 
flects in rich shades of gold and ultramai’ine the 
bright concave hemibphere of sunlit sky overhead. 
But to the true lover each and all of the changeful 
moods of his nu>tress arc dear; and so it is with 
those who are wedded to this great half of nature. 
There is much of beauty as well as of impressive 
luaiesty in the giant waves as they dash their 
curling crests of tawny-coloured foam against the 
base of some huge i-ock, or seize madly upon the 
pebbly beach as tliougli they wouhl beat their 
way deep into the earth. And on the day suc¬ 
ceeding a storm, what a wealth of romantic associa¬ 
tion there is in the long sweep of the yet sullen 
discontented roller which rebclliously submits to 
the pi'ospect of peaceful calm, so gloriously heralded 
in by the keen clear air and cloudless sky. What 
cruel pitiless deeds this angry beauty may liave 
committed in the preceding hours of relentless 
fury no one shall ever know, and it seems as 
though her inward spirit w'ere still chafing at being 
balked of further excesses. 

But amidst the many strange sights and sounds 
of which the ocean is so prolific, few can compai'e 
with what may be aptly termed an ‘ocean con¬ 
cert’ Perhaps the first picture conveyed to the 
mind of the reader by such a phrase will be that 
of a transatlantic liner ploughing her way from 
Liverj^l to New.York, wdiilst in her main saloon 
some of the passengers are giving the time-honoured 
and praiseworthy * instrument^ and vocal enter-' 


tainment, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the funds of the Sailors^ Orphanage,’ the affair 
being precisely similar, save for the surroundings, 
to some hundreds of others which may be in 
progress at the same moment in various towns and 
villages of the United Kingdom. No ; it is of a ; 
very different musical performance we speak, a i 
dramatic and weird natural oratorio not often to 
be heard or witnessed, full of grandeur and awe 
and mystery. Come quietly down to the seashore 
and an imaginary dress-rehearsal shall take place, 
for the bountiful goddess of fancy will supply any 
necessary elements which may not be present for 
the occasion. The night is not dark, for the moon 
is high in the firmament, and her silvery rays are 
reprixluced in a million glimmering fragments of 
sheen on the dancing surface of the water. The 
air is very still, and the weaves plash quietly on 
tlie sand, whilst far away in the deep blue vista 
shine little dots of light, the sole indications of 
the presence of mighty steamers and more grace¬ 
ful sailing vessels. 

But what is that white moving mass over there 
in the horizon 1 It is a thick wall of fog, which 
rapidly yet imperceptibly makes its insidious 
approach, and, almost before the spectator feels 
its chilly embrace, the fair scene of sea and sky, 
with the twinkling lights and the dancing moon¬ 
beams, is shut out from view, and nothing remains 
but an opaque lumino-^ity, which obscures all 
objects except a few stones or a sand-drift at one’s 
feet This is but the prelude to the concert, which 
is speedily.inuugurated by a hoarse note from the 
foghorn of a neighbouring steamer. One loud 
and long-sustained blast, and then, for a moment, 
silence, which is soon broken by the shrill cry of 
a seagull hurtling through the air m route to some 
distant cliff. And then, with a terrific concatc- 
I nation of sound, the entire orchestra exerts its 
full force. Foghorns of every conceivable note 
and pitch, some hoarse and deep-toned ; some 
shrieking in the treble clef j some tuned in double 
notes; some alternately ascending to a third or a 
fifth; some giving vent to a chord the existence 
of which Mozart or Beethoven never dreamed of 
even in their most delirious moments of harmonic 
conception ; some in irregular spasmodic efforts 
breaking from B flat into F sharp, but all wild, 
incoherent, weird in the extreme, join in this 
unique double-forte passage with abnormal 
unison. 

High over this indescribable din resounds the 
shrill scream of the steam-whistle, fitfully assert¬ 
ing its ear-splitting power by short jerky snaps 
or long-drawn shrieks; whilst in regular, even 
pulsation may be heard through all the noise 
the deep full clang of the warning bells on board 
the sailing-vessels. For fully a minute does this 
solemn ensemble continue; but at last, as though 
in obedience to an unseen conductor’s bilton, the 
different instruments are hushed, and the sad 
low song of the waves is heard, as in mournful 
cadence they fall on the &hoi*c, and retreat again 
to the watery depths, churning up .the shells 
and pebbles and seaweed os they go. 

But now another sound breaks on the ears,* 
for in fitful irregular beats the distant bell-buoy 
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fflithfully performs its duty by warning the un¬ 
suspecting mariner of the whereabouts of the 
hidden rock on which it is anchored. No wonder 
that Ralph the Rover was roundly curbed by the 
Abbot of Aberbrothock; and full richly did he 
dciHU’ve the fate which met him on the self-same 
spot where the bell sank gurgling in the waves. 
For now, listen to that loud sharp whistle which 
travels like an arrow through the air. It is the 
signal that some gallant barK is about to liaul in 
her halliards and change her course, owing to her 
captain having heard the guardian bell. Not 
for long, however, does this peaceful interlude 
continue. 

Again does the great crash of instruments 
come across the water in a grand diapason, 
seeming as though the musicians of rande- 
monium were out for a holiday, and fantas¬ 
tically reminding the listener of some elfin 

P erformance of the overture to William Tell. 

’ct, notwithstanding all the force of the steam- 
breath issuing from multitudinous brazen throats, 
the gentle wash of the breakers cannot be 
altogether stilled, whilst the invisibility of the 
many agents employed in this ocean cantata lends 
a degree of speculative mystery thereto which 
can only be felt, not uttered. And so tlie 
great concert goes on, becoming more weird and 
gruesome every moment, until suddenly the 
listener on the shore is aware that there has 
been n longer period of silence than iisual. At 
once the mind flics to mad conjecture. What 
can have happened! lias there been a collision, 
and have two of those ponderous steamers, with 
their great staring eyes and huge funnels emitting 
dense clouds of smoke, remorselessly attacked 
each other, and gone down with a gurgling rush 
beneath the waves, accompanied by the cries 
and prayers of drow’ning men? And what a 
fearful fate is this. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
somewhere speaks of the tw’o ve^els ninnin", 
from the moment they were launched, from dif¬ 
ferent ends of the same groove, so that, no matter 
how tortuous or e.\ten(led its windings, they were 
finally destined to crash together in its track with 
a sickening thud. Has one of tlicsc dread en¬ 
counters taken place out there in the midst of 
the watery waste, and are the other vessels ren¬ 
dered silent with ow'ful expectancy of the same 
fate? Even while such thoughts course through 
the brain, a veil is fciken from before the eyes. 
As though by a magician’s wish, the ocean dis¬ 
cards its foggy shroud, the moonbeams again 
ripple on the water, and the fleeting lights sLnd 
out in diamond specks on the deep ultramarine 
caipet So after all the fogbank has only come 
up from the seaward with a gentle breeze, and 
its white ghostlike wraiths are now vanishing over 
the distant hills. 

Yet its advent was sufficient to cause anxiety 
on board every vessel in the oiling.—Hark! 
What causes that loud throbbing soiiiul away 
to the left ? It is a laive stcamsliip, whose iron 
framework has polarised her compasses, and when 
the fog cleared off, her captain found that she was 
heading direct for the land. 

As we turn to leave the grand amphitheatre 
which has oo lately staged our ocean concert, a 
i]oise of puffing and blowing and tumbling about 
in tha waW is heard at some little distance. It 
is a porpoise, perhaps a descendant of the gentle¬ 


man who aided the dolphin in his endeavour^ to 
win for Neptune the affections of Amphitrite. 
He also has been an auditor of the oceanic cantata, 
and he has evidently enjoyed it. 


SOMETHING GREAT. 

The trial was ended—tlie vigil past; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last, 

The goodliest knight in tlie whole wide land, 

With eyes tliat shone with a purpose grand. 

The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 

And said : * He is meet for some high emprise.* 

To himself he thought: * 1 will conquer fate; 

1 will surely die, or do something great.* 

So from the palace he lodc away; 

There was trouble and need in the town that day : 
A child had strayed from his mother’s side 
into the woodland dai'k and wide. 

* Help! ’ cined the mother, with sorrow wild— 

‘ Help me, Sir Knight, to seek my child 1 

The hungry ^solves in the forest roam ; 

Help me to bring m> lost one home !’ 

lie shook hci hand fiom Ids biidlc rein : 

* Alas ! i)oor mother, jou ask in vain. 

Some ineanei succour will do, ma>be, 

Some squire or v.ailet of low degree. 

There are mighty wrongs in the world to right; 

I keep my sword for a noble fight. 

I am sad at heart fot your baliy s fate. 

But I ride in baste to do something groat.* 


One wintry night, when the .sun liad set, 

A blind old man by the way lie met: 

* Now, goo<l Sir Knight, for Our Lady’s sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take ! 

The wind blons cold, and the sun is down : 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.* 

‘ Nay,’ said the knight; * I cannot wait; 

I ride in haste to do something great.’ 


So on he rode in his aimour bright, 

His swoihI all keen for the longed-for fight. 

‘ Laugh with us—laugh !’ cried the merry crowd. 
‘Oil weej* ’’ wailed others, with sorrow bowed. 

‘ Help us !’ the weak and weaiy prayed. 

But for joy, nor grief, nor need he stayed. 

And the year's rolled on, and his eyes giew dim, 
And he died—and none made moan for him. 

He missed the good that he might have done ; 

He missed the b]o.ssings ho might have won. 
Seeking some glorious task to hnd. 

Bis eyes to all bumbler woik were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is least. 

Is bidden to sit at the heavenly feast. 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great. 

Florence Ttlee. 
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MEN OF THOTTOHT AND MEN OF 
ACTION. 

Thsrb is a weR'known sentence in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott which has had perhaps undue im¬ 
portance attached to it ‘Scott,* says Lockhart, 
‘never considered any amount of literary dis¬ 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same 
breath with mastery in the higher department® of 
life. To have done things worthy to be written 
was in his eyes a dignity to which no man made 
any approach who had only written things worthy 
to bo read.’ 

Scott was by nature the humblest of all 
men of genius, and in this respect presents a 
singular contrast to men like Milton and Words¬ 
worth, who stood so loftily on the conscious¬ 
ness of their own powers. Milton and Words¬ 
worth willingly recognised the conventional dis¬ 
tinctions of society, yet in his heart each was 
profoundly convinced that by the special gift 
committed to him he was a vessel chosen to j 
far higher uses than prince or statesman or 
commander. This is certainly the true mental ^ 
attitude we look for in creative genius of the | 
first order. The work of Scott is doubtless on 
a lower plane than the work of Milton and Words¬ 
worth ; yet in its kind it is so unique, so fruitful 
in influences that make glad the heart, that we 
feel a certain disappointment wlien we learn that 
he would have preferred to be a general or a 
statesman rather than the man of genius he was. 
But, os has been said, it is possible to attach 
too much importance to Lockhart’s words, even 
though certain expressions of Scott’s own may 
seem to support them. The opinion they suggest 
may be due partly to Scott’s own humble estimate 
of himself, and they may be paitly a concession 
to the conventions of the society in which he 
moved. It has often been said that of all the 
joys that fall to the lot of man, the highest and 
most enduring is the unrestrained exercise of his 
own.hest ^ts. •During the greatest part of his 
life, this good fortune was Scott’s; and if his 
readers may trust the impression they gain from 


his work, never did genius fulfil its function 
more happily, more free from that distemperature 
which nature so often makes the condition of 
her choicest gifts. In spite, therefore, of Scott’s 
own word to the contrary, the very nature ol 
things leads us to believe that in moments when 
he was most himself, he, like all other men ol, 
creative genius, was conscious of the real value 
of his endowment, and had no impotent desires 
to be one of the ‘masters in the higher depart¬ 
ments of practical life.’ 

But apart from their reference to Scotl^ the 
words of Lockhart are misleading as to the true 
relation in which men of thought stand to men 
of action.’ A sentence of Emerson goes far deeper, 
and is a far truer statement of the real relation 
between them. ‘IIomei'’8 woids,’ ho says, ‘are 
as costly and admirable to Homer as Agamemnon's 
victories to Agamemnon.’ This is said in Emer¬ 
son’s quaint manner; but in this remark he has 
sacrificed less to epigram than is often the cose 
with him. It is but the simple truth that to 
the highest utterance of the poet or inspired 
teacher, no less than to tlie victories of the great 
commander, there must have gone all that makes 
human character strong and admirable. Milton 
and Goethe and Dante strike us os being essen¬ 
tially as much men of action os Cromwell or 
Napoleon, and this not because these poets actually 
took their share in the public life of their day, 
but because the quality of their poetical work is 
such that w'e inevitably think of them as ‘kings 
of men.* What Heine said of Luther is, with 
the necessary variation, tme of all great writers— 
their words are battles. 

Whether or not Scott was of opinion that the 
statesman or the commander is a being of a higher 
order than the poet, it is certain that the feeling 
of-inferiority has usually been on the other side. 
The story of Wolfe at Quebec immediately occurs 
to one as a curious comment on the opinion 
ascribed to Scott It is satisfactory to know 
that the truth of this story Las been put above 
question, since a more striking tribute was nev^ 
paid to that divineness of the poet’s function 
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vbich xuea have never failed to recognise since 
they began to think. When Wolfe exclaimed, as 
lie was being rowed to the scene of his brilliant 
victory and untimely death, that he would rather 
be the author of Qray’s lines than the conqueror 
of Quebec, he was undoubtedly but giving expres¬ 
sion to the feeling of the best men of his type. 
But even in great men of action of the le^t 
scrupulous character, it is curious to note the 
distinct recognition of the claims higher than 
their own that the great men of lettem have upon 
the world. The absurd attempts of Kicbelieu 
and Frederick the Great to distinguish them¬ 
selves as poets, while they are a lamentable 
proof of human vanity, are certainly a notable 
tribute to the dignity of literary genius. The 
illustrious instance of Aristotle and his pupil 
Alexander the Great, is the impressive reminder 
to all these great personages of what account 
they are held in the final estimate of things. 
It is indeed when we think of such a pair as 
Aristotle and Alexander that the ordinary dis¬ 
tinction between men of thought and men of 
action seems to break down. Which seem to us 
now the greater reality, the writings of the one 
or the victories of the other] The old concep¬ 
tion of Alexander as a mere soldier of fortune 
on a lai^ scale is no longer held. There is 
good reason to believe that he saw the real 
significance of his work in opening communi¬ 
cation between the East and the West Yet, 
as a living force in the thoughU of succeeding 
generation^ no doubt can exist as *to which, 
tile pupil or the master, has the higher claim 
to consideration. 

The question has of late been again renewed, as 
to ^e real importance of famous books in efiect- 
iug great revolutions in human affairs. In ques¬ 
tions of this kind, of course, dogmatic answers 
cannot be given. On the one hand it may be 
held that the tendencies to which the writer 
appeals ore already in action, and that these 
tendencies ore ultimately determined by the con¬ 
ditions of the people among whom they are found. 
But it may bo also maintained that it is the 
very function of a book to evoke tendencies, 
and supply the inspiration necessary to realise 
them. Tlic crucial test of both theories is the 
case of the French Revolution. Would that event 
have taken place at the time and in the manner 
it did, if Voltaire and Rousseau li^ not written ] 
Perhaps the saying of Fletcher of Soltoun is as 
near the truth on the subject as we are likely 
to get, even with all the aids of systematic philo¬ 
sophy. There ai-e certainly remarkable instances 
on record, which it would be sheer perversity not 
to recognise, of the power of literature to infiame 
the minds of a people to great undertakings. 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, and Luther’s Address to 
ihi Qerman NohUit^ are as notable examples as can 
be cited of*thc truth of what has been said—that 
Words have on occasion a force and reality beyond 
that Ojf wetion. But besides this revoliUionary 


literature, there is another class of hooks which 
do not appeal to the passions of men, but which 
lay deep the foundations on which the society of 
the future must rest The influence of such books 
cannot by their very nature be immediate; often, 
indeed, the generation among whom they have 
been produced is bardly aware of their existence. 
Spinoza is a curious example of a great thinker 
hardly known to his own contemporaries, but who 
has since so powerfully influenced the speculation 
of philosophers and the imaginations of poets. To 
the vital force of such books we need seek for 
no higher tribute than that paid to Adam Smith 
by Pitt, and lately emphasised by a great states¬ 
man of our own day. 

It is apt to bo forgotten tiiat the brood dis¬ 
tinction we usually make between men of thought 
and men of action is really a ;comparatively 
modem notion. It is simply the complex con¬ 
ditions of modem civilisation that have thrust 
the distinction upon us. In the nature of things, 
the gifts that go to make the really great writer 
would in other circumstances make of him an 
energetic ruler or commander. If we go to 
societies simpler than our own, we see the two 
characters conjoined in the most natural manner. 
In ancient Greece*, one of the greatest of her 
poets was first in light, first in manly sports, and 
first in letters. The greatest of the Greek histo¬ 
rians was a military commander and a statesman; 

: and it was said of Julius Caisar that he wrote as 
well os he fought It is worthy of note, also, that 
in the sixteenth century, during the Revival of 
Learning, and before the modern division of 
labour in intellectual things had taken place, the 
majority of the most eminent writer.^ were like¬ 
wise illustrious men of affairs. 

It was the opinion of Locke and Dr Johnson 
that genius consists in great general powers acci¬ 
dentally determined to some special line of 
activity. The definition is, of course, utterly 
unsatisfactory, since it leaves unexplained the 
very point that calls for explanation—what it is 
in the man of genius that responds to the deter¬ 
mining circumstances. Yet it must be regarded 
as a singular comment on this opinion tiiat Words¬ 
worth, the most consciously self-dedicated of poets, 
was firmly convinced that lie had by nature the 
temper and aptitudes of a soldier. According to 
Lord Macaulay, Byron during his short career in 
Greece evinced ^1 the qualities of a successful 
commander and administrator. It is surely, also, 
no fanciful supposition to think of Carlyle ful¬ 
filling the function of his countryman Knox in the 
sixteenth century. It will be remembered that 
a similar thing has been said of Scott himself— 
that, had he so chosen, his general force of mind 
and balance of character must have made him 
eminent in his original profession. All this is 
certainly far from making good the opinion of 


and lawyer might be a poet like Byron or a 
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novelist lik* Scott What it proves is only thaV 
literary genius of a high order is suppoitecl by 
qualities oi mind* and soul that ensure an extra¬ 
ordinary career in practical life. 

THIS MORTAL COIL 

CHAi’l'Ell XLV.—rACTOLUS INDEED 1 

After a sumptuous lunch, Hugh and the Russian 
returned to the rooms. To the rooms!—say rather 
to the treasure-house of Cro's^ua! On the &tep<, 
they passed a young English lad, who looked 
barely twenty. ‘Don’t tell mamma 1 played,’ ho 
was saying to a companion ruefully as they passed 
him. ‘She’d break her heart over it, if she ever 
knew it’ But Hugh had no time to notice in 
passing the pathos of the remaik. Who could 
bother his head about tiides like that, forsooth, 
when he ’» coining his hundreds on the turn of a 
roulette table '( 

Ho meant to win hundreds—thousamla—now. 
He meant to build up a colossal fortune—for Elsie, 
for Elsie. 

These years had taught him a certain sort of 
selfish unselfishness. It was no longer for his 
own use that he wanted money ; he longed to lay 
it ail down ut Elsie’s feet She W'os his Queen : 
he would do her homage. 

The tables had filled up three files deep with 
players by tins time. Hugh had hal'd w'ork to 
edge his way dexterously in between them : the 
Russian followed with equal difficulty. But a 
croupier, recognihing them, motioned both with a 
courteous wave of bis band to two vacant chairs 
he had kept on purpose. Men who win—or lose— 
large sums command respect instinctively at Monte 
Carlo. Hugh and the Russian had each qualified, 
on one or other of these opposite grounds, for a 
seat at the table. Hugh’s turn by the system, 
however, had not yet come on : he had to wait, 
according to his self-imposed law', till one of the 
four middle numbers should happen to turn 
up before he again begun staking, fcio he gazed 
aiound wdth placid interest for some miauls at 
his crowded fellow-players. Success excites borne 
nervous heads; it alw’uys made Hugh Massinger 
placid. There they sat and stood, not less, he 
thought, than five hundred busy men and women, 
fifty or sixty jostling one another round each 
separate bear'd, playing away as if for dear life, 
and risking fortunes giddily on the jump of a pea 
in that meaningless Irttle whirligig of a spinning 
roulette wheel She was a German, he conjectured, 
that flat-faced impassive lady opposite, gambling 
cautiously but very high, and laden on her neck 
and arms and ears with an atrocious dead-weight 
of vulgarly expensive .jewelry. Then the bold 
but handsome young girl at her side, with the 
exquisite bonnet and well-cut mantle, and the 
remarkablv full-blown Pennsylvanian twang, inubt 
surely by her voice be an Ajneiican citizen. By 
her voice and by her play; for she risked her 
broa^. gold huudre<Lfranc pieces with true-born 
American recklessness of consequence. And there, 
a little way off, stands a newdy married English-1 


man, with his pretty small bride nestling close up 
to liim in witely expostulation. Hugh could 
even catcli snatches of their wdiispered colloquy; 
‘Don’t, George, don’t’—‘Just this once, Noilie; 
a napoleon on red.’—Block wdns; he loses,— 
‘ ll’m, the chances there arc only even. If 1 win 
next time, 1 get nothing but my own old napoleon 
back agaiiL I’ll go it one better now : a nap on 
a column. Then if I win, you see, I get lour 
times my stake, Nellie.'--Lost again! IIow fast 
they ruke it in !—‘Well, then, I’ll back a number 
this time.’—‘Oh, but, George dear, you know you 
really can’t afford it’—Gcoige, unahusUed by her 
wifely reproof, plumps down his napoleon on 32. 
Whir goes the roulette.—‘Dix-huitJ ovm the 
croupier, and sweeps in the gold with a careless 
curve ol his greedy hand-iuke. Poor souls I In 
his licai't, Hugh Massinger was genuinely sorry 
for them. If only they had known his infallible 
system! 

But even as he thought it, he roused himself 
wdth a etai'l Eighteen was one of the very num¬ 
bers he had jubt been waiting for. No time lor 
otiose reflections now; no time for foolish waste of 
sympathy: the moment had arrived for vigorous 
action. With a sharp decisive air, he plunged 
down a hundred louis on white. Bystauders 
stared and whispered oml nudged one another. 
White won, and lie took up his winnings with tlie 
utmost conijiluccni'y. How quickly one accustoms 
one’s self to tliesc big figures! A liundrcd louis 
seemeil nothing now, in pursuance ot the system. 
Then he glanced across at George, poor luckless 
George, with a mute inquiry. Ilow that smooth¬ 
faced young Englishman envied him his success; 
for George, poor George, had lo.st again. ‘Madame,’ 
Hugh said, addressing bini'jelf with an apologetic 
binile to tJie pretty young wife, ‘allow me to ven¬ 
ture ten louis for you.’—The blushing girl shrank 
back timidly, Ilugb laid down ten pieces of gold 
on a number again, backing his own luck separ¬ 
ately by the regular rule on a column of figures. 
Chance seemed to favour him : he w'as ‘in the 
vein,’ as gamblci-s say in their hateful dialect. 
The number w’on for poor shi inking little Mrs 
Nellie, and the column also won as w-'eH for Hugh 
liiinsclf. He pulled in his own pile of gold care¬ 
lessly, and handed the other to the pretty young 
Englishwoman. ‘It isn’t ours,’ she murmured 
with a shy look. ‘ You mustn’t ask me ; i really 
couldn’t l^e it’ 

Hugh laughed, and presf.cd it on the anxious 
husband, who cast a sidelong glance at the heap 
of gold, and finally in some vague half-hearted 
W’ay decided upon accepting it ‘Now go,’Hugh 
said with a fatlieily air. ‘You don’t understand 
this sort of thing, you know. You belong to the 
class predestined to be clieated. The sooner you 
leave this place the better. Let nothing induce 
you ever to risk another penny as long as you live 
at these precious tables.’ We can all bo so wise 
and prudent for others. 

‘But it’s really yours,’ the young Englishman 
went on, glancing down at it sheepishly. ‘You 
ribked your own money, you see, to win ih* 

‘Not at all,’ Hugh answered with his pleasantest 
smile; he knew how to do a gracious act gra¬ 
ciously. ‘ I’ve taken back my own ten louis out 
of it for myself. The rest is your wife’s. I 
staked it in her name. It was her good luck 
alone that won for both of us. If you compel me 
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to keep it, you spoil my break. A burst of for¬ 
tune must end somewhere. Don’t stand in my 
way, please, for such a niere trifle.* 

TJie Englishman’s hand closed, half reluctantly, 
over the ill-gotten money, and Hugh, undisturbed, 
turned back again with a nod to his own gam¬ 
bling. The episode warmed him up to his work. 
A pleasant sense of a generous action prettily 
performed inspired and invigorated his play from 
that moment. He went on with his game with 
an approving conscience. Some people’s con-' 
sciences approve so blandly. The other players, 
too, observed and applauded. Gamblers overflow 
with petty superstitions. One of their profoundest 
is the rooted oelief that meanness and generosity 
bring each its due reward : whoever gambles in a : 
lavish free-hearted open-handed way is sure, they ; 
think, to become the favourite of fortune. 

The Russian, on the other hand, kept on losing 
steadily. Now and again, indeed, he won for 
a wliile on some great cou}), raking in his fifty or 
a hundred louis; but that was by exception : for 
the most part, he frittered away his winnings! 
time after time, and had recourse with alarming 
frequency of iteration to his bundle of notes, from 
which he changed a thousand francs every half- 
hour or so with persistent ill-fortune. Turn upon 
turn, ho saw his money ruthlessly swept in by 
tbe relentless bank with unvarying regularity. 
Now it was zero that turned up, to confound his 
reckoning, and the croupier with his bow made 
a clean sweep, offhand, of the entire table: now 
it was a long succession of left-hand numbers that 
won with a rush, while he had staked his gold 
with unvarying mishap upon the right-hand 
column. It was agonising each time U> him to see 
the bank carelessly ladling out large sums to 
Hugh, while he himself went on losing and losing. 
But at all hazards, he would follow his calcu¬ 
lations to the bitter end. Luck must have a 
turn somewhere ; and at anyrate, plunging would 
never miprove luatteis. llu^h pitied him from 
his heart, poor ignorant devil. Why couldn’t he 
find out with an exorcise of reason that obvious 
flaw in his own system ? 

A thousand francs on seven I The table stares, 
gapes, and whispers. Heavy for a number! 
Who puts it on'/ This Monsieur on tbe seat 
here—pointing to Hugh. The croupier shrugs 
his shoulder and spins. Out jumps the pea. 
Fourteen wins.—Monsieur was very nearly right 
again, voyez-vons?—Fourteen, my friend, is just 
the precise double of seven. Monsieur’s luck is 
something truly miraculous.—He goes a thousand 
francs once more, still on seven. Viel! but he 
has the courage of his convictions, mon ami! 
Twenty-three wins.—Wrong again! He drops 
on that a second thousand. Dut with what grace! 
A thousand francs is nothing to these milords. 
Hugh sniiles imperturbably and stakes a third. 
On seven again! The man is wonderful What 
wins this time ?—‘ Sept gagne,’ cries everybody 
in lushed admiration; and Hugh, more sphinx- 
like in his smile than ever, but conscious of 
a dozen admiring eyes fixed full upon him, 
takes coolly up his thirty-five thousand. Thirty- 
fire thousand francs is not to be sneezed at 
FourteenJiundred pounds sterling! The biggest 
^ haul yet, but notliing when you’re accustomed 
to it What a run of luck ! Monsieur was in 
the vein indeed. He played on and on, more 


elated than ever. At this rate, hd’ would soon 
earn a fortune for Elsie. 

Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! 'Through the din 
and noise of that crowded gambling-hell, one 
sacred name still rang distinct and clear in his 
ears. It was all for Elsie, for Elsie, for Elsie t 
He must make himself rich, to marry Elsie. 

He played on still with careless eagerness till 
the tables closed—played with a continuous run 
of luck, often varying, of course—for who minds 
a few hundreds to the had now and then when 
he’s winning one time with another his thou¬ 
sands?—but on the whole a run of luck persist¬ 
ently favourable. XlafTaiev.sky, meanwhile, had 
played and lost. At the end of the day, as the 
lackeys came in to bow the world out with polite 
smiles, they both rose and left the rooms together. 
Then a sudden thought flashed across his soul. 
Too late to return to San Remo now I Awkward 
as it was, he must stop the night out at Monte 
Carlo. Full of himself—of play and of Elsie— 
he had actually forgotten all about Winifred! 

Tiiey walked across side by side to the Hotel 
de iViris. Hugh was far too feverishly excited 
now with his day’s play to care in the least 
about the slight and the insult to that poor dead 
girl. The mere indecency of it was all that he 
minded. A cynical hardness possessed him at 
last Nobody need know. He strolled to the 
telegraph office and boldly scut oIF a message to 
the pe7Mon: 

‘Detaine*! at Mentone with sympathising friends. 
Return to-iuon-ow. Make all arrangements on 
my account— Masbijioeii.’ 

Then he presented himself at the bureau of 
the Hotel de Pans. Monsieur liad no luggage ; 
but no matter for that: tbe hotel made haste to 
accommodate him at once with the best of rooms, 
not even rejjuiriDg a deposit belorchand. All 
Monte Carlo knew well, indeed, tliat Monsieur 
had been winning. His name and fume had been 
noised abroad by many-headed trumpeters. Ilis 
pockets were literally stulfed with ^old. lie 
was the hero of the day. He had carried every¬ 
thing at the Casino before him. Attentive 
servants awaited his merest beck or nod; cvery- 
bo<ly was pleased; the world smiled on him. 
Alpiionsc, Marie, look well after Monsieur! 
Monsieur has had the very best of fortune. 

He supped with Ilaffalevsky in a beautifully 
decorated salle-d-manger. They recounted to one 
another, gleefully, gloomily, their winnings and 
losses. The totals were heavy. They totted them 
up with varying emotions. Hugh had won three 
thousand four hundred pounds. Raifalcvsky had 
made a hole in his larger capital to the tune of 
something like two thousand seven hundred. At 
the announcement, Hugh smiled his moat benevo¬ 
lent and philosophical smile. ‘After all,’ he 
said, as he scanned the wine-card, toothpick in 
hand, in search ot a pci-fectly sound Burgundy, 
‘if one man wins, another must lose. You have 
there the initial weak point of gambling. It’s 
at bottom a truly anti-social amusement But 
these things equalise themselves in the longrun; 
they equalise themselves by the doctrine of aver¬ 
ages. Taken collectively, we’re better off than 
we were at lunch at anyrate. Then, his Serenity 
of Monaco had pocketed ft ceuplg^ of Iwmdred 
louis out of the pair of us, viewed*1n the lump. 
This evening, on the contrary, we ’re seven hun- 
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dred pounds to the good, as a firm, against him. 
—I Uae to beat these hereditaiy plunderera It’s 
a comfort to think that, in spite of everything 
we’re more than even with him on the day’s 
transactions!’ 

ODDITIES IN ITALY. 

The American tourist was not far wrong, perhaps, 
who described Italy as ‘a one-horse place anyliow.’ 
Absurdities are certainly to be noticed there 
which are met with nowhere else. To begin with. 
Italy is a land of beggars, and a more barefaced, 
shameless set of swindlers do not exist the wide 
world over. In Italy, every one who is too lazy 
to work for a living bogs for one. The young 
and the old, the cripple and the strong, the ragged 
and the well dressed, all are at it from morning 
till night In the streets, your path is blocked 
by mendicants; in the shops, your sleeve is 
plucked by them; in church, they kneel beside 
you. If your carriage stops a moment, a score 
of dirty hands appear before the windows. The 
nuisance is everlasting and indcscrihable. The 
blessings which an Italian beggar showei's iipon 
his benefuctfws are only equalled by the curses ho 
heaps upon the stony-hearted who refuse him aid. 
At every corner, in every town, a beggar can be 
found at (‘very hour of the day. Tlie really cripple 
arc drawn to their places in handcarts in the 
morning, and called for and hikcn away hy their 
friends at iltiik. If time hangs heavy on their 
hands, they smoko their cigars in luxury, literally 
sitting still, while wealth rains into their laps. 
For persistent attack, unblushing effrontery, and 
resolute mien, the American book-agent fade.s 
into insignificance beside the humblest of Italian 
begKiU's. 

The Italian is cither very musical or very dis¬ 
cordant. The real musicians delight m wandering 
about the streets under the starlit sky thrumming 
guitars or mandolins and making night musical; 
but the discordant ones pass your windows yelling 
their songs with such utter disregard to time and 
tune as to be perfectly sickening. The police take 
no notice of these midnight disturbances, which 
would certainly not be tolerated in any other 
civiliseil land. 

In the shoiw, fixed prices are unheard of. Tlie 
Italian shopkeeper staits-iu to make as much 
as possible out of bis customer, and invariably 
demauds lor the article he is selling thieo or four 
times its value and what he expects to receive. 
The customer, on the other hand, listens to the 
pi-ice asked, and offci'S jnst one-fourth of it. 
Then comes a gradual meeting half-way, attended 
with piteous cries on the part of tlie seller, count¬ 
less gesticulations, and assurances that he is being 
robbed, but is compelled to sell owing to the dull¬ 
ness of trade. A scene such as the following can 
be witnessed any day in Italy : 

Tourist to tShoplceepcr. How much are these 
gloves 1 

Shopkeeper. Ten francs, honoured sir. 

T. I will give you four francs for them. 

S. The illustrious stranger is fond of joking 1 

T. Come along now—four francs or nothing. 


shop, when, out runs the proprietor with a neatly 
folded parcel in his hand. ‘Gentle sir,’ says he, 
‘.here are your gloves. I would rather accept 
four francs than offend you.—Is there anything 
else your honour requires to-day 1 ’ 

The workman in Italy performs his tasks at 
the same rate at which the average cabman drives 
when engaged by the hour. Everything he does 
is done slowly and lazily, with frequent pauses 
for rest, and numerous intervals for smoking and 
' gossip. An English foreman would go mad in 
a day if compelled to superintend the labours of a 
squad of these slow-going, jabbering, gesticulating 
idlers. There is a story told illustrative of 
their proverbial sloth to the effect that the 
Italians once determined to build the largest ship 
that ever floated. For years the work went slowly 
on, and at last it neared completion; but idas, 
when the la.st half of the vessel was finished, the 
first half was found to he unscaworthy and rotten 
from old age. 

In the public offices, one meets with vexatious 
delays, and absurdly little red-tape rules that are 
in the highest degree exasperating. It will hardly 
be credited that the delivery of letters to the 
househohler is left entirely to the discretion of 
the letter-carriers. If the weather is fine and the , 
poistman has no more pressing engagement^ the 
mail has a fair chance of being promptly deli¬ 
vered ; but a shower of rain or an unusually good 
opera shuts off the chance completely. Ilogistered 
letters sent to England mu.st be sealed with wax, 
whilst letters to America must have none. A 
letter tendered for registration which is enclosed 
in a mourning or black-bordcred envelope is 
refused, alpiongU no reason for this is ever vouch¬ 
safed or given. The money-order ofiicc—there is 
but one in every city—contains but a single clerk. 
This unfortunate wretch is supposed to be kept 
writing like lightning from early morn till dewy 
eve. When wearied, he pauses to roll and light a 
cigarette, or yawn and stretch liinisclf—sometimes 
varying the performance by indulging in a friendly 
chat with a fellow-labourer in an adjoining depart¬ 
ment. Meantime the weary public waits patiently, 
nor ever dreams of agitating for a speedier and 
better organised syatem. It is by no means an 
unusual thing to wait three or four hours in the 
post-ollice for tlie issue of a money order, whilst 
an hour’s delay is so common as to be unworthy 
of a moment’s notice. 

In the telegraph offices the same delays exist; 
and it is only necessary to mention concerning 
them, that the scoring out of a word, the addition 
of a sentence, or the alteration of a single letter, 
necessitates the rewriting of the entire message. 
Truly, time is not money in sunny Italy 1 

In Italy the churches are always open; prayers 
ai’e for ever being chanted, confessions for ever 
being heard, and the incense-swingers never pause 
in their labours. All seats are free, and lord and 
beggar worship side by side. The weary tramp, 
the busy housewife, the successful merchant, all 
drop in to rest a while and to set apart a moment 
from the cares and duties of the day. The bap¬ 
tisteries adjoin the cburchea, and, like them, arc 
always open. A priest, also, is always in readiness 


S. Sir, it is irqposeiblc. Think of my starving to wiform the rite if desired. • 

family; hai?B pity on- The gesticulations of the Italians are simply 

T, That’ll 00 , that’ll do. (Exit.) wonderful. The shrugging of shoulders, tearing 

Half an hour later, the tourist passes the same "' ' " ’-'.'--- 


of hair, and waving of arms which goes on every- 
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where is a sotirce of never-ending amusement to the marvel being that recruits for such a poorly 
tiie traveller. Another sight w'hich excites his remunerated service are ever found at all. 
derision is that ot grown-up men kissing on& The trains in Italy are started by the sound of 
another, which they often do most aflectionately trumpet instead of by whi.stle, and the switch and 
when they meet. flag men are—to use an Irishism—generally 

The Italian sportsman would, anywhere but women, 
in his own country, Im held in contempt He is In Italy, the men seldom or never shave them- 
por excellence a pot-hunter, and no quarry is too selves, and as a coii'^equencc barbers’ shops abound, 
small, no game too insignificant for him. He is But one misses the luxurious ease of the trans- 
gorgeous in appearance with hie retinue of dogs, atlantlc barbers’ chairs, and groans escape involun- 
his huge top-boots and spaciously pocketed coat, tarily from the victim who finds himself wedged 
ius cartridge belts, wiuding-hom, and fcathei'ed in the navrfiwest of seals, whilst a chattering 
cap; but his shots are all ‘sitting’ ones; and he apprentice cxjierimcnts upon Ins chin. There is 
will stalk a little thrush or linnet all day, and no fixed price for haircutting or shaving, tlie 
feel proud and content if he brings it home us the amount to be paid being left to the discretion of 
solitary result of his day’s outing. There are no the customer. This is decidedly inconvenient, and 
songbirds in Italy, for the simple reason that leaves the stranger in awkward donht, by which 
tliey are all shot at sight by the hordes of would- naturally the barber profits. It is only just to 
i»e sportsmen, who massacre them by the thou- add, however, that a single copper will be accepted 
band. It is a sorry sight to sec the market stalls with as much dignity and as many thanks as 
piled high with feathered songsters, while w'oods would the largest fee. 

and fields lie silent and unmusical. Many of the Italy is tlie land of high taxation ; everything 
email birds arc snared by the peasants for market is tixcd, and the country is groaning under the 
])urpose8 afk*r a decidedly novel fashion. A spot awful load. Oustora-house officers swarm in 
being selected for the day’s operations, a few cages myriads over the land, and are so closely stationed 
containing some, loud singing bir<l3 are hung in the to one another that it is a common thing for a 
neighboiinng trees or thickets to allure their traveller to have his luggage opened and senrohod 
wilder brethren; a perch is then driven into the half-a-dozen times in the course of a hundred 
open ground, upon which is fastened a tame owl. yards. It will hardly he credited that a pound of 
Tin's unfortunate bird, da/zled by tlie sunlight, cake, an egg, or a fowl bought in I’lsa will be 
an<l unable to fly or move away, bobs lazily up seized and confiscated at the I/Cghorn gate.s, only 
and down, cogitating no doubt us to how ho may fifteen miles away, unless dntv is paid on it. 
best escape from bondage. His ludicrous move- In many of the streets of the larger Italian 
inents, odd as it may seem, attract the birds from cities are to be found dinner stalls wiiere for a 
all sides, which fly round him and perch upon the sou a plate of temptingly cooked fish or dish of 
trees. Alas for their confiding innocence ; tlie macaroni may be bought. The beautiful cooking, 
branches and boughs have all liecn smeai’ed uilli the frc.shness of the viands, the snowy whiteuoss 
the strongest birdlime; once they alight, escape of the tablecloth, and the good-natured go.ssip or 
IS impossible. When evening comes, they are banter ot the stall-keeper, make the repast a most 
torn away by cruel hands, then* necks are quickly delicious one; and be.sidc it, the ordinary Bng- 
wrung, and the owl is rewarded wdth a lump of lish cofiee-house meal, and the disgustingly dirty 
raw meat and put away until the slaughter of the penny dinner of the New Vork coffee-stalls, ore 
innocents is commenced again. iiowhore. 

The Italian cab-drivem as a rule have the The opera in Italy is of cour-?e a national in- 
iieateut of cabs and the fastest of horses. Some stitution. Tlie theatres arc very large, tlie scats 
of them have certainly prehistoric vehicles and wide and roomy, and the ventilation almo&t per- 
aiitediluvian quadrupeds; but the light carow7/u, feci Smoking is allowed in all parts of the 
drawn by the fost-trotting Sardinian pony, afford.s house, and the rule is' freely taken advantage of. 
a means of locomotion unexcelled anywhere. The The musical taste of the audience is evinced by 
drivers are exorbitant in their demands to tourists the soft humming and beating of time, which one 
and foreigners; but, on the other hand, will, if sees and hears on all sides. The chorus of a 
pressed, make a bargain which is but little in popular song is not uiifroquonlly joined in by the 
advance of the ordinary street-car fare, so that spectators ; and a singer ending an nir, or taking 
driving becomes a really inexpensive luxury, an unusually high note, is never alloivcd to finish 
Carriages pass each other to the right instead of it, for fear of failui'e, the efi'ort being invariably 
to the left, as in England, and it seems to be the drowned in vociferous applause, 
j-nlc that vehicles shall have the right of way over The Italian soldiei*s, with the exception of the 
all pedestrians. It is no uncommon thing to see grenadier regiments, are decidedly undersized; but 
tlm*e or four carriages with horses at full gallop tlicy are neatly uniformed, and but for the system 
in the midst of the most crow-ded thoroughfare; of reemiting by conscription, would be popular, 
and the idea of pulling up at a crossing, slowing The officers, unlike our British w'ari'iors, are com- 
ttt a corner, or w’uiting lor a foot-passenger to pass, polled to wear their uniform continually. Whilst 
is a thing unheard of. on duty, a broad blue sash is W’orn diagonally 

The Italian police are divided into so many across the tunic; hut on no occasion and under 
different bodies and attired in so many ditforent no pretext may the uniform be laid aside or 
uniforms ns to bewilder the average tourist They exchanged for muftL Generals alone are exempt 
are armed with swords instead of batons; but in from this regulation, but even they must report 
spite of their clanking sabres, magnificent cocked tlie when and wherefore of damtjng their ciyilian 
hats, and nodding plumes, they are on tlie whole attire. No officer is allowed to maity unless he 
an inferior lot of men. Judging from the rate of can deposit one thousand pounds sterling with the 
pay they receive, this is not to be wondered at. War Office. This sum is at the husband’s death 
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returned to the widow, and is supposed to keep 
her from the necessity of applying to the country 
for a pension. As the sum is a large one, and 
but few of the officers can aflfoid its outlay, 
there are more bachelors than Benedicts amongst 
them. 

The Italian boatman stands with his back 
towards you, and rows in this position by pushing 
the oars forward instead of pulling them back¬ 
ward. The boats, even when built for pleasure, 
are heavv and unwieldy things, and the oars so 
thick and stiff as to be well-nigh unmanageable. 

Italian sweethearts are at marriage tied in a 
double knot, for, not content with the church 
ceremony performed by the priest, the law com¬ 
pels them to be also married by tlie mayor at 
the council chamber. Instead of wedding-cake, 
sweetmcala are provided, and distributed with 
lavish hands. 

The death-bed in Italy is never the scene of 
tender parting or affectionate farewell. Whether 
on account of custom or emotion, it is liard to say, 
but the Italians declare they cannot bear to watch 
the last struggles of dying relatives, and so they 
leave the room in charge of strangers and nurses, 
and only return when the weary eyes have closed 
for ever and the struggling limbs are at rest. 

No ladies ever dream of maiketing in Italy; 
this duty is relegated entirely to the cook. To 
a‘'k the price of a pound of butter or buy a medon 
in the market is unladylike and vulgar; and the 
mii.tref'S, li her dinner bo not to tlie liking of her 
lord, can only wring her hands and bemoan the 
stupidity oi her witless cook. 

When day is over and the night draws down, 
the Italian seeks a oaf', where he may sip his cup 
of coffee or eat his ice and smoke his cigar in 
peace an<l comlort. Hero, in the open air, Tisten- 
iiig to the band or strumming his own guitar, he 
spends an evening of delightful pleasure. He Las 
endured the burning notmtide, why grudge him 
the evening rest'l lie takes lile easily, and as ho 
goes, smokes and eats an<l sings Ins songs. The 
cafes arc invariably filled, and the waiters arc 
kept busy. The customary gratuity of a half¬ 
penny, which would make an Engli'^h waiter burst 
with indignation, is received with murmured 
blessings and profound obcisuncea 

Italian landlords must imagine that the dwellers 
outside their classic shores have small faces, or 
never wash at all, for the jugs and basins provided 
in their rooms are truly liliiputian. On paying 
his bill, the traveller always finds that the soap 
has been chaigcd for, os if it was an unusual 
luxury. 

Besides being natural musicians, tbe Italians are 
natural gamblers. The national game of Lotto, now 
under the patronage and control of the govern¬ 
ment, is patronised to an incredible extent The 
chances of winning are less than few and far 
between; but rich and poor, priest and peasant, 
patronise it with persistent regularity. The poor 
actually go without food and pawn the very beds 
they lie on in order to buy their weekly tlckei^ 
The game itself is of simple form: numbers frenn 
one to ninety inclusive are placed in a iaige 
revolving wheel, and at noon on Saturday, in the 
presence of the»miiDicipal Officers and government 
representaffves, five numbers are drawn forth by 
five different children gathered at random from 
the waiting crowd, 'i^ese numbers are then 


publicly proclaimed as the winning numbers for 
the week, and telegraphed far and near. Previous 
to the Saturday drawing—that is to say from 
Sunday morning till Friday night—tickets are 
solil. The purchaser chooses his own numbers, 
and he may buy two or three or four oa* five just 
as he pleases. It is needless to say that to choose 
five winning numbers is akin to a miracle. Two 
numbers not unfrequently come out, and occasion¬ 
ally a lucky investor hits on three; but these are 
rare exceptions, and, as at Monaco and other public 
tables, the percentage is so heavily in favour of 
the bank that the people lose their money with 
delicious regularity. To prevent cheating and pos¬ 
sible eollvu>ion, the offices are closed for tbe sale of 
tickets on Friday nigh^ and remain unopened till 
the day after the drawing takes place. The prizes 
vary in value in proportion to the amount paid 
for the ticket, and aie tempting enough to keep 
the poor still poorer, while the government coffers 
grow full and overfiow. 

TheTtalian lover has always an eye to the main 
chance. Before venturing upon any marriage pro¬ 
posal, the lover makes it his business to fm<l out 
what dowry is likely to be settled on the bride, 
and should it not come up to his expectations, at 
once transfers his afiections elsewhere. Tlie ques¬ 
tion ot dowry is discussed, and the amount 
baigaiued for, much in tlie same way m the shop¬ 
keepers haggle over their wares ; and the unfor¬ 
tunate girl who has no money in her own right, 
or upon whom her parents can afford to make no 
settlement, stands but a sorry chance of securing 
a husband, and accepts the inevitable with a calm¬ 
ness worthy of a better cause. 

The bijdo in Italy is always supposed to furnish 
all the household Imen for her establishment; not 
to be able to do so is n matter of disgrace, Tiie 
number of articles included in her trousseau is 
cnonnous, awl each one must be numbered by 
dozena This is an excellent rule as for as the 
liusband is concerned, for it frees him from any 
anxiety for years to come on account of the state 
of his wife’s wardrobe; but, on the otlier hand, 
the poor are often unable to scrape U>getber the 
clothes wdiich the unwritten rule of society 
demands from them, an<l in many cases marriages 
are postponed from year to year until Uie requisite 
amount is provided. 

This article has grown apace, or allusion might 
be made to other oddities BtUl. Let what nos 
been written therefore suffice. To the truth of 
the foregoing remarks many wlio read them will 
doubtless be able to testify. 


BOLSOVEB BBOTHERa 
IN FOUR CHAl>TEaa. 

CHAPTER IL 

Laburnuu Cottage was a small bat genteel domi¬ 
cile stnndisg in its own plot of garden ground, in 
rather a lonely part of the suWbs or Medbaty 
RoyaL About two months previously to Walter's 
visit, it had been taken, funiishod, by a certain 
Mr Evan Bolsover, a man about forty years old, 
and presumably a baclielor. Like so many oi 
the male inbabitants of Medbni 7 , ”Mr Bolsover 
went to London by train every morning and 
returned every evening. A few times, however, 
business had detained him in town all zvight^ 
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on wliich occasions he had not failed to give for some days/ explained Dr Lindley conde- 
Mrs Mims, his housekeeper, notice beforehand scendinglr to Mrs Mims, who expressed herself 
of his intention. as being deeply concerned at the news. 

Mr Bolsover seemed to have no friends, or When he reached laburnum Cottage the follow* 
acquaintances even, in Medbury, neither did any ing day, Mrs Mims said to him in a low voice as 
one seem to be aware of the nature of the busi- she admitted him : * There *s a gentleman up-stairs 
ness which took him dailv to the City. Two or with master. He kem about half a hour ago. 
three times he had brought a friend borne with He’s been here two or three times afore, and 
him—it was always the same person—who stayed stayed all night.’ 

all night and went away with liim after break- The young doctor’s shoes took a deal of wiping 
fast next morning. on the mat this morning. ‘ You needn’t trouble 

The only other inmate of the Cottage was Mrs to show me up,* he said to the housekeeper; 
Mims, the housekeeper, who was the person * I know the way by this time.’ 
chosen by Mr Bolsover out of a score of other On opening the bedroom door he found, as 
applicants for the post in response to his adver- he had quite expected to do, that the visitor 
tisement in the Medbury Weekly News. It was was none other than Mr Qazebrooke. 
a wonder to many people why * Mother Mims,’ When Dr Lindley came down-stairs, he looked 
as she was called, should have been selected out very grave indeed. ‘ I am sorry to say ’—speok- 
of so many apparently far more eligible candi- ing into the housekeeper’s ear—‘that there is 
dates. To begin with, she was short-sighted and a great change for the worse in your master’s 
partiall;^ deaf; all her movements were slow and condition. It is highly necessary that he should 
mechanical, and any orders or instructions which have a trained nurse to attend to liim, and I 
might be given her, beyond those of the simplest am now going to telegraph for one to one of 
kind, had usually to he impressed upon her a the London hospitals. No doubt she will arrive 
second time before she seemed to thoroughly in tlm course of the day, and it is Mr Bolsovcr’s 
comprehend them. She had large, vacant, fishy- wish that the spare back-room should at once 
looking eyes; and her face was generally as devoid be got ready for her.’ 

of feeling or expression as the figure-head of some It took the housekeeper’s slow-working wits 
storm-battered Indiaman. On the other hand, a minute or two to assimilate such a moss of 
the woman was warranted as being clean, honest, information, conveyed to her in a breath, as 
and thoroughly trustworthy ; and it may be it were. Then she flung up her hands, and her 
assumed that in choosing her for his housekeeper watery eyes looked more watery than ever. 
Mr Bolsover knew quite well w'hat he w'as ‘Heart alive! and is the poor dear gentleman 
about. as bad as thatl’ she exclaimed. ‘And a nurse 

Br Lindley called at the Cottage in due course, from London, too ! Well, well. I ’ll have every- 
and was admitted by Mrs Mints, who, ushered thing in apple-pie order for her, sir, never fear.’ 
him up-stairs, where he found Mr Bolsover in .^hou^i Wmter Lindley unaccountably neg- 
dressing-gown and slippers, seated in an easy- lected to telegraph for the nurse, os he had 
chair before the bedroom fire. As soon as Mrs told Mrs Mims he would do, that person duly 
Mims had shut the door behind the young doctor, arrived at Laburnum Cottage about six o’clock 
the^ two men stared for a few momenta in silence, the same evening, and after partaking of a cup 
as if mentally taking stock of each other. Then of tea, at once proceeded to take up her new duties 
Mr Bolsover said with a little laugh : ‘ Good- in the orderly methodical manner peculiar to 
morning, doctor. Sorry to have had to send for her class. Mr Gazehrooke had taken his dejiarture 
vou, Hope we shall become better acquainted some hours earlier. 

by-and-by.’ Doctor and nurw; looked curiously at each other 

He had a low square forehead, rather high when they met for the first time next forenoon, 
cheek-bones, and an aquiline nose. A long black The nurse was a rather good-looking woman 
silky beard and moustache hid the lower part of thirty or so, plainly attired after the fashion 
of his face. His eyes were clear and resolute- of her calling. She had a firm, rather hard- 
looking ; and Lindley had not been two minutes set mouth ana steel-gray eyes, with a curiously 
in his company before the conviction grew upon watchful expression in them, like that of one who 
him that he was in the presence of a man of is constantly listening for a summons of some 
more than ordinary force of character. kind and knows not from moment to moment 

Dr Lindley was down-stairs again about ten when it may come. Her manners were quiet 
minutes later. He found Mrs Mim^ broom in and self-possessed, and from what little the doctor 
hand, sweeping the lower passages. ‘Your master’s could j^idge, she seemed to be a pereon of some 
cold is a very bad one,’ he said, speaking a little education. She was a good deal in the young 
above his ordinary tone. ‘ I will scud him a man’s thoughts both that day and for some days 
bottle of medicine in the course of an hour, and afterwards; but after all, as he said to hims^, 
will call again in the morning. Meanwhile, you she was merely one more factor added to the 
had better lay in a little arrowroot and black mysteiy in which he himself was playing a part 
currant jelly, if you haven’t any in the house; without any clue to the why or the wnerefore 
and be careful that the fire in his room is not of that which he was called upon to do. 
allowed to get too low.’ Mrs Mims blinked her Day by day Mr Bolsovers malady increased, 
fishy eyes and nodded and gasped: ‘Yes, sir— and presently the doctor found it advisable to 
just so, sir. I '11 not forget, sir.’ call at the Cottage both morning and evening. 

Next mon£ng Mr Bolsover was woree, and Nurse Qoodson was indefatigable is her atten^mn 
was ordei^ to Keep his bed till further orders, to her patient, and scarcely left hi8*“room by 
*2’m afraid the cold has settled on his chest day or night. Occasionally, when he was asleep, 
and that he won’t be able to leave the house she would ask Mrs Mims to relieve her for a 
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couple of hoars while she took a little much- 
neeaed rest on the sofa in her own room. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day from the 
beginning of hie illness Mr l^leover died. Mr 
GazebrooKe and the nurse were with him at the 
time. The doctor had seen him two hours pre- 
viously^ and edthoagh he had whispered his fears 
to Mrs Mims on leaving, he did not seem to have 
anticipated that the end was so close at hand. 
The housekeeper was sent in hot haste to fetch 
him the moment it was seen that a sudden change 
for the worse hod set in ; but by the time he 
reached the Cottage all was over. 

A little later, the doctor liaving gone by that 
time, Mr Gazebrooke sent tor Mrs Mims and 
gave her a list of some trifling purchases he wished 
to have made in the town. He also made her a 
present of a sovereign with which to buy a 
mourning dress for herself. The housekeeper set 
out at once, and was away about an hour. When 
she got back, Mr Gazebrooke was gone. She and 
the nurse partook of supper together, soon alter 
which they separated for tlie night 
Willie they were at breakfast next morning 
Nuise Goodson said: ‘i expect Mr Bolsovcr's 
brother here in the course of tlie day. Mr Gaze¬ 
brooke promised to telegraph for him last even¬ 
ing. As soon as he <'omes, I shall go about iny 
business.’ 

‘I should like to see him' said the housekeeper 
a little later, with a significant nod of her head 
at the ceiling ‘ I’crliaps I mayn’t have a chance 
after his brother comes. He was a kind master 
to me, and I should like to bid him good-bye i 
for the last time—though of course, poor dear, i 
he won’t know nothing about it.’ ' 

‘ I ’in sorry not to be able to gratify you,’ 
answered the nurse; ‘but Mr Gazebrooke took 
the key of the room with him last evening. 
He was to meet the oilier Mr Bolsovcr—Mr James, 
I think they call him—on his way through 
London this morning, and no doubt the latter 
uill bring the k(‘y with him ’ 

If Mrs Mims’ countenance had been able to 
express disappointment, she would doubtless have 
expressed it; as it was, she merely blinked her; 
eyes and made an odd snuihing noise in her 
throat. i 

‘Where be they going to bury him?’ she pre¬ 
sently asked. 

‘ That is more than I can tell you. No doubt 
all the arrangements are left till Mr James’s 
arrival.’ 

It WM about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
Mr James Bolsover made his ajipearance at the 
Cottage. After a brief interview with the nurse, 
the latter at once took her departure. 

There was a strong family likeness between 
the brothers; both were about the same height 
and the same build, but Mr James looked con¬ 
siderably the elder of the two, his hair being 
thickly sprinkled with gray; and whereas the 
dead man had worn a long beard and moustache, 
his brother was closely shaven except for two i 
short side whiskers. Mr Evan Bolsover’s accent i 
had been that of a Londoner, or at least of 
a south-country man: Mr James spoke with a 
pronounced nortbrcouutry burr. 

At tiis rea^st, Mrs Mims went out and bought 
a steak ana cooked it for him, after which he 
busied himself about the house, up-stairs and 


down, for a time, and seemed as if he were 
hunting for something he had a difficulty in 
finding. 

‘Mebbe it’s the will he’s trying to find,* 
muttered the housekeeper to herself. He found 
something else, however, that seemed to his 
taste, namely, a bottle of brandy in the sideboard. 
Having his cigar-case and a newspaper with him, 
be contrived to make himself tolerably comfort¬ 
able till the shades of evening began to gather 
apace. Then Mrs Mims ventured to disturb him 
by taking a lighted lamp into the room. 

‘My good woman, you needn’t have brought 
that tiling,’ he said a little testily. *1 shall be 
off back to London in the course of a quarter 
of an hour. I suppose there’s some place in the 
town where you can sleep ? ’ 

‘Sleep, sir!’ gasped the startled housekeeper. 

‘I mean at some friend’s or relation’s nouse. 
Of course I couldn’t think of leaving you all 
alone here for the night’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind it, sir; I ain’t a bit fright¬ 
ened of dead folk.’ 

‘Anyliow, we won’t put you to the test No 
doubt you ’ll be able to get a bed somewhere, 
and you may as well set about it at once. But 
fii-st fasten all the lower doors and windows, and 
bring me the key, or keys, if there are more than 
one, of the front door. If you get here by mid¬ 
day to-morrow it will be time enough.’ 

At the door Mrs Mims paused. ‘Be tiie funeral 
to take place in Medbury, sir?’ she ventured 
timidly to ask. 

‘0 dear, no. We have a family grave in one 
of the London ccnietenes, and my poor brother 
will be bupied there. Tlie undertakers will be 
here in the course of to-morrow evening with a 
shell and a hearse to remove the body.’ 

‘ I don’t like him a bit,’ Mm Mims confided to 
herself as she was putting on her bonnet and 
shawl a few minutes later. ‘He ain’t got half 
such a nice way with him as the poor dear up¬ 
stairs had. To turn me out in this way! it ’e 
just shameful. And what doe.s he mean with 
his talk about a shell?—I never heard tell of 
dead f< dk being put into shells ; beside^ whci*o 
would he find one big enough ?’ 

Mrs Mims’ mind was a peculiar one, with 
queer crotchets in it, and out-of-the-way comers 
in w'hich lurked many strange fancies and old- 
worlJ notions. She was possessed by a strong 
desire to look once more on the face of her 
dead master and to bid him good-bye, as she 
termed it He had been kind to her after a 
careless, easy-going fashion during the short time 
she had been in bis service, and a little kindness 
went a long way with the housekeeper. It seamed 
to her that she would be wanting in respect to 
his memory if she were to let him pass out of her 
sight for ever as if he were no more than a clod 
or a stone. She had a sort of vague notion that 
80 long as the dead man remained under the roof 
where he had died, he was somehow aware of 
all that was liappening around him. More than 
once she hod made up her mind to ask Mr 
James Bolsover for the requisite permission; 
but there was something in that hard, clear-cut^ 
close-shaven face which caused tlie words to die 
awav on her lips. 

The front door of Laburnum Cottage was fitted 
with a Chubb’s lock, to which there were two ' 
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keys, one of which had been held by Mr Bolsover, 
end the other by Mrs Mims. Both these keys 
the housekeeper now gare into the keeping of Mr 
James. As she made her way towards her 
daughter’s house alter leaving the Cottage, she 
came to a stand for a moment every now and 
again and chuckled vindictively to herself. ‘Won't 
even trust mo with the key, won’t hel He’s 
a fine one, if he thinks to keep me out by doing 
that! ’ 

The fact was that Mrs Mims had a third key 
in her possession unknown to any one, which she 
had found one day amongst some rubbish left by 
the previous occupants of the Cottage. The 
tenants in question had comprised a widow 
lady and three grown-up sons, and each of the 
young men had doubtless poescsse<l a latchkey 
of his own. The key thus found, Mrs Mims 
cleaned and put away in her own room, thinking 
that it might come in useful should either of the 
others get lost or mislaid. This evening, however, 
she it away with her in lier pocket 


METEORIC IRON. 

The fall of bodies from the sky has been recorded 
by Uie early writers of many nations, but a cen¬ 
tury ago the occuiTence of such an event seemed so 
improbable, that scientific men and the world in 
general did not believe in its possibility. In 1794, 
however, the German philosopher Ohladni col¬ 
lected accounts of the tail of a large num^r o{ 
these meteoric bodice, and directed special atten¬ 
tion to the existence of several masses of iron 
which appeared to liim to be undoubtedly of 
extra-terrestrial origin. Some eight years after¬ 
wards a paper on the same subject was read before 
the Royal Society by E. Howard. This stirred 
up so much interest in the scientific world, that 
the French Minister of the Interior directed the 
Academician Biot to endeavour to settle the ques¬ 
tion of the existence of these bodies by a careful 
examination of a fall of stones which had been 
reported at I’Aigle, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Thes« papew^ and especially the exhaustive 
memoir of Biot, compelled the scientific world 
to recognise the fall of bodies upon the earth 
from extra-terrestrial regions as an undoubted 
fact. 

We may conveniently divide meteorites into 
two classes—namely, those which consist almost 
entirely of iron, and are therefore termed aero- 
siderites or sky-irons; and those which are com¬ 
posed almost wholly of stone, and are called 
aerolites or sky-stones. A very useful and inter-1 
eating collection of meteoric irons and meteoric! 
stones is to be found in the Mineralogy depart-' 
ment of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. 

The masses of meteoric iron which have actually 
been observed to fall are only seven in number, 
although more than one hundred pieces of metallic 
iron have been discovered in diil'erent pm’ts of 
the globe, which are undoubtedly of meteoric i 
, origin. Chemical examination of th^ aerosid- i 
entes reveals the fact that they are compe^d j 
chiefly of iron allo}'ed with nickel. More tban 
twenty of Hhe other elements which occur most 
frequently in the earth's crust have also been 
found in different masses of meteoric iron. The 
iron pteatPt usnally varies from eighty to ninety- 


five per cent, while the nickel ranges from six to 
ten. These meteoric masses genemly pcesess the 
characteristic properties of bar-iron, and are there¬ 
fore readily worked with the hammer; in fact» the 
ancients employed this iron, which they regt^ed 
as the gift of the gods, in the manufacture of 
their weapons of war. This custom still holds 
among cc^in semi-civilised tribes, such os the 
Eskimos and the inhabitants of Central Africa. 

Aerosiderites are often of considerable size, and 
thus they present a remarkable contrast to the 
aerolites or sky-stones, which are never of very 
great weight. The largest meteoric stone known 
18 that which fell at Knyahimja, in Hungary, 
on tlie 9th June 18C6. It weighs six hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, and is preserved in the 
Vienna Museum. One of the masses of meteoric 
iron to which Chladni drew attention in 1794 is 
the now famous mass known as the Pallas iron, 
so named from the traveller Pallas, who discovered 
it in 1772 on the face of Mount Kemirs, situated 
between Krasnojarak and Abekansk, in Siberia. 
This mass was of irregular form, and weighed 
sixteen hundred pounds. It possesses large pores, 
wliich arc filled with a yellow-coloured oUvin© (a 
silicate of iron and magnesium, also known as 
* chrysolite ’) ; but the interior of the mass con¬ 
sists of iron which can be worked either cold or 
at a moih;rate heat. The iron brought from the 
Red River, in Texas, and known as Gibb’s mete¬ 
orite, is about equal in weight to the PMlas iron. 
It is three feet four inches in length, two feet 
four inches in breadth, and one foot lour inches 
in height The Tuezon meteorite is ring-shaped, 
and measures forty-nine inches in its greatest 
diameter. It was found at Sonora, in Mexico, and 
weighed fourteen huntlred pounds. A far latter 
mans of iron was that w'^hich a band of roving 
Indians found in the Oran Cliaco Gnalamba, 
near Otumpa, in South America, and which they 
imagined to be an iron mine. So early as 1783 
Don Rubin cle Celi w'as sent to investigate the 
matter ; and ho reported that the district was 
uninliabitablo from want of water, and that for 
many miles around he could discover neither iron 
mines, mountains, nor the smallest stones. He 
estimated the weight of the mass at thirty to 
thirty-two thousand pounds. Again, masses of 
meteoric iron have been found in the Bolson de 
Mapini, or Mexican Desert, situated in Oohahuila 
and Chihuahua, tw*o of the northern provinces of 
the Mexican republic. Three masses were dis¬ 
covered here in 1864 (one of these was the Tuezon 
iron described above); while fourteen years later 
eight more were taken to the United States; and 
in 1871, a laige mass weighing seven thousand 
seven hundred pounds was found near El Para. 
Humours, too, are not wanting of a still larger 
meteoric mass which may be seen in the centre of 
this lone and desolate region. 

That these falls of aerosiderites are not confined 
to any particular quarter of the globe is seen by 
the instances already cited. In Australia, too, the 
great Cranboume meteorite was discovered near 
Melbourne in 1861; while in our own islan^ a 
small mass was seen to fall at Rowton, near Wel¬ 
lington, in Shropshire, on the 20th of April 1876. 
The Rowton meteorite weighodr seven and three- 
quarter pounds, and fell at forty Ifianutea past 
tlu’ee P.Jt in the midst of a heavy show^ erf rain. 
A peculiar rumbling noise was said to have been 
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I heard, followed almost immediately by an explo- 
I don somewhat like the discharae of heav^ artil¬ 
lery. The iron penetrated to a depth of eighteen 
inches, and was anite warm when extracted, an 
hour after its fall Except where it struck the 
ground, the whole surface of the meteorite, as is 
usually the case, k covered with a thin crust or 
vamisb, caused by the fusion of a small portion 
of the mass by the heat generated during its rapid 
poss^e through the air. 

As might be anticipated, it is not always easy to 
distinguish a mass of iron of meteoric from one of 
terrestrial origin. Tins is well shown by the con¬ 
troversy which has taken place as to the origin 
of the large masses of nickeliferous iron dis-' 
covered in 1870 by Professor Nordonskiold on the | 
seashore at Ovifak, Uisko Island, in IVestem 
Greenland. One of these masses weighed fifty 
thousand pounds, while two others weighed 
twenty thousand and nine thousand pounds' 
respectively. At one time it was held that the 
presence of nickel in these iron masses was a 
proof of their meteoric origin ; but a careful 
examination of the rocks in the neighbourhood 
showed that the bn«alt contained nickeliferous 
ii'on disseminated through it, and that, therefore, 
these masses are probably of terrestrisJ origin, 
having been left exposed upon the beach by tlie 
weathering of the rock-matter which formerly 
enclosed them. 

It is interesting to notice that meteorites con¬ 
tain a considerable volume of various gases con¬ 
densed or confined within their mass. The.se 
ga^es comsiat of one or more of the following : 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and marsh gas. When the moleoric mass is 
heated in a vacuum, these gases aj*e evolved, and 
may be collected. On examination it is found 
that the volume of the gas evolved, as well as ifs 
jierceutage comjiosition, varies much with the 
meteorite exporjmeuteil witli ; thus, the Lenaito 
acrosiderilo yielded Profe.ssor Graliara nearly 
three times its volume of gas, containing eighty- 
six per cent, of hydrogen, ton of nitrogen, and 
four of carbonic acid ; while the Arva iron con¬ 
tained no less than 47*13 timta its own volume of 
gas, composed of sixty-eight per cent of carbonic 
oxide, thiiteen carbonic acid, eighteen of hydro¬ 
gen, and one of nitrogen. Meteoric rtones gene¬ 
rally contain all these gases, together with a small 
percentage of marsli gas or firedamp, a gas which 
& w'ell known as the cause of the death-dealing 
explosions which occur in our coal-mines from 
time to time. 

The theories which have been proposed to 
account for the existence and fall of these meteor¬ 
ites are extremely unsatisfactory. At one time it 
was suggested that they were ordinary stones 
which had been struck by lightning ; that they 
had recently been ejecU*d from terrestrial vol¬ 
canoes ; that they had been carried into the air 
by a whirlwind ; or that they had been formed by 
the condensation of a cloud which had been car¬ 
ried from some distant volcano. All these theories 
are found to be untenable in the face of more 
recent observations. Laplace imagined that they 
might have their or^n in active lunar volcanoes; 
but no active ;irol«anoes are known to exist 
in tlfat lumrthary. That they are projectiles from 
ancient lunar volcanoes seems equally hopeless ; 
for if once the projectile failed to touch this | 


planet, its chanoe of doing so afterwards would be 
extremely small. In a contribution to 
Professor R S. Ball has discussed the possibiUty 
i of a volcanic origin for meteoric masses, and comes 
to the conclusion that if a volcanic origin were 
possible, he would be inclined, on mechanical 
grounds alone, to believe that they had been dis¬ 
charged ill bygone ages from the volcanoes of our 
own planet. Having passed away from the attrac¬ 
tion of the earth, they would take up a path around 
the sun, which at some time or other would inter¬ 
sect the orbit of the earth, and tliat then the pro¬ 
jectile would reappear in the form of a meteorite. 

Others have imagined that these masses lia^x: 
been produced by tne collision of two planets, or 
the breaking up of a former satellite of the earth. 
Tins theory seems extremely improbable; for the 
initial velocity required to carry a body from one 
of the smaller planets to within the earth's orbit 
is very consideiuble, and the chances of its strik¬ 
ing the earth are very small; besides, it would 
then be reasonable to expect the appearance upon 
tbe earth of larger meteoric masses than those 
with which we are at present acquainted. In 
addition to all this, the rapid and peculiar motion 
of these meteorites is inconsistent with the many 
and ingenious theories which would confine them 
to the solar system. For the present, therefore, 
,tbc origin of these interesting bodies must be 
a.scribed to that part of space which is termed 
‘ inter.«tellar,’ and of which nothing is known. 

MY UMBRELLA. 

SoxiE years ago I happened to be at thai most 
picturesqi^e old city ot Wurzburg on a showery 
May market-day. The window ot my hotel com¬ 
manded the square. The moment that the first 
sprinkle came over the bu.'sy scene of market- 
women and chafferera, the whole square suddenly 
(lowered like a vast garden. Every woman at her 
stall expanded an enormous umbrella, and these 
umbrellas were of every dye—crimson, blue, green, 
chocolate, and—yes, there was even one of mari¬ 
gold yellow, under which the huckstress crouched 
os beneath a mighty inverted escholzia. Nor 
Avere these umbrellas all selfs^ as horticulturists 
describe monotoned pansies; for some were sur- 
roumled with a perfect rainbow of coloured lines 
as a border; and others were wreathed alwut 
with a pattern of many-hued flowers. Presently, 
out came the May sun, and, presto, every umbrella 
was closed and folded and laid aside: the fiowor- 
garden had resolved itself into a swarm of busy ! 
mai'ketera. 

On reaching Innsbruck, I lighted on an um¬ 
brella-maker’s shop under one of the arcades near 
the Golden Roof of Frederick with the Empty 
Pocketa 1 saw suspended, before the vault in 
which the man dwelt or did business, umbrellas 
the exact reproductions of what I had seen at 
Wui'zhurg—r^, green, brown, blue, white—lined 
with pink, like mushrooms; and for tbe sum of 
about fifteen shillings I became the happy pos¬ 
sessor of one of these artides, which 1 proceea to 
describe. The covering was of a brilliant red, 
and imprinted round it was a wreath of flowers 
and foliage, white, yellow, blue, ahd gr^n; around 
the ferrule also was a smaller wreath timilar in 
colour and character. This cover was stretched on 
cones, such canes as are well known in schools; 
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and the canes were distended by twisted brass 
strainers, rising out of a sliding tube of elaborately 
hansmcred brass, through which passed the stick 
of the umbrella. The whole, when expanded, 
measured nearly five feet, and was not extra- 
or^narily heavy, nothing like the weight of a 
pig'Umbrella. Walking under it was like walk¬ 
ing about in a tent, taking the tent with one ; 
and walking under it in the rain filled one with 
sanguine hopes that the day was about to mend, 
so surrounded was one with a warm and cheerful 
glow. On a hot climb over a pass, when I spread 
this shelter above my head against the sun, I felt 
that 1 must appear to the shepherds on the high 
pastures like a migratory Alpine rose. 

I met with no inconvenience whatever from my 
umbrella till 1 reached Heidelbei^ on my way 
home, and innocently walked with it under my 
arm in the Castle gardens on Sunday afternoon. 
Then I found that it provoked attention and 
excited astonishment. Such an umbrella had its 
social level, and that level was the market-place, 
not the Castle gardens ; it was sufferable as spread 
over an old woman vending sauerkrauty but not as 
carried furled in the hand of a respectably dressed 
gentleman. So much comment did my uutbrella 
occasion, as to annoy me, spoil the pleasure of 
my walk, and force me finally to thrust it up my 
back under my coat, and with crossed arms to. 
the rear, hug it to my spine. But even so J was 
not able to escape observation, for the black 
handle, crooked, appeared below my coat, a fact 
to which I was aroused by the exclamations of 
a nursemaid: ‘ Ach Tausend! the Herr has a curly 
tail!* and then of a Professor, who, beckoning 
some students to him, said : * Let us catch him— 
the Missing Link, homo caudaius.' 

On reaching England, the great scarlct-crimson 
(it was neither exactly one nor exactly the other) 
umbrella was consigned to the stand in the hall. 
Those were not the days when ladies spread red 
parasols above their bonnets, and bad sun-shados 
to match their gowns: in those days all parasols 
were brown or block; consequently, the innovation 
of a red umbrella would be too grenf^ too startling 
for me to attempt But one morning—it was that 
on which the Duke and Duchess of Edinhui^h 
made their entry into London after their mar¬ 
riage—I started early to drive to the station and 
go to town and join the sightseers. It may be in 
the recollection of those who were out that day 
that snow fell—in the morning early, in tlie 
country, there was a good deal of snow, so much, 
that I thought 1 might safely take my Tyrolese 
umbrella to cover me in my gig. I intended to 
furl It before I reached the station and such places 
where men do congregate. It was rcmancable 
that just as the snow spoiled the picturesque effect 
of the procession in Agent’s Street by making 
the redcoats draw on their overcoats, it induced 
me to unfurl my marvellous red travelling tent— 
which is only one more instance of the compensa¬ 
tion there is in nature. 

As I drove along, I chanrxd on an umbrella- 
maker trudging through the snow, head down, 
with.a buhdle of his manufacture under his arm. 
He neitiier saw nor heai'd the dogcart till it wiis 
close on hiifi, wh^n the driver shouted to him to 
stand aside. Then he starfaid back, looked up ; 
and I saw the change of expression in the man’s 
face as his eyes took in the apparition above him 


of the expanded red umbrella, flower-wreathed 
and brass-mounted. The face had been inani¬ 
mate ; a wild enthusiasm or astonishment kindled 
it, and down into the snow at his feet fell the 
umbrellt^ he was carrying. I drove on, but 
looked back at intervale, and as long as he was 
in sighl^ I saw him standing in the straight road, 
with eyes and mouth open, hands expanded and 
every finger distended, and his umbrellas uncol¬ 
lected scattered about him in the snow. 

These reminiscences of my remarkable umbrella 
lead me to say something of umbrellas in generaL 

I hardly think that the true origin, develop¬ 
ment, and, shall I say, degradation of the um¬ 
brella, is generally known. Yet it deserves to 
be known, for it supplies a graphic and striking 
condensation of vast social changes. 

The umbrella comes to us from the East, from 
nations living under a burning suii, to whom 
shade is therefore ^reeable. We can underst-m<l 
how the giving of shade came easily to be regarded 
as a syiubol of majesty. In the apocryplud book 
of Baruch occurs the passage, ‘ We bhall live under 
the shadow of Kebucodonosor, king of Babylon, 
and under the shadow of Balthasar, his son.* 
Primitively, kings gave audience and delivered 
judgment seated under ti*eea, not only because of 
the comfort of the shade, but also because of 
the symbolism. So, when Ethclbert, king of 
Kent, received St Augustine, it was seated under 
an oak ; and Wagner is quite right when, in 
the opening scene in Lohevgriny he makes King 
Pejiin hold his court enthroned under a tree. 

But when sovereigns look to receiving suitors 
and dispensing justice indoors, they transferred 
with them to within the symbol of the tree. 
Phylarchus, in dt‘scribing the luxury of Alex¬ 
ander, savs that the Persian kings gave awliencc 
under plane-trees or vines made of gold and 
hung with emeralds, but that the magnificence 
of the throne of Alexander surpassed theirs. 
Curtius relates how the kings of India had golden 
vines erected so as to overspread their thrones, 
in their judgment halls. The throne of Cyius 
was over-canopied by a golden vine of seven 
branches. Fii*dusi describes a similar throne-tree 
at the festival given by Kai Khosru : 

A tree was erected, inany-hrancliod, 

Bending over the throne with its head : 

Of silver the trunk, but the branches of gold; 

The buds and the blo&soiiiB were rubies; 

The fruit was of sapphiro and cornelian stone; 

And the foliage all was of emerald. 

From the East, the idea or fashion was trans¬ 
planted to Byzantium, and the emperors had 
similar trees erected above and overahadowing 
their thrones. William of llubruquis describes 
a great silver tree in the palace of the Khan 
of the Tartars, in 1253, of which leaves and 
fruit as well as branches were of silver. But 
kings went about, and wherever they went their 
majesty surrounded them; consequently, with 
the double motive of comfort and symbolism, 
the umbrella was invented as a portable canopy 
or tree over the head of the sovereign. 

The Greeks noticed and disapproved of the use 
of the umbrella. Xenophon says that the Persians 
w’ere so effeminate that they cquld not conient 
themselves in summer with the shadtf'^orded by 
trees and rocks, but that they employed portable 
contrivances for producing artificial shade. But 
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when he skp this, he most certainly refers to t)ie In the Catacombs the vaulted chapels and the 
kinss for they alone had the lisht to use um> overarched recessed tombs aie all attributable to 
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brelias. On Assyrian and Persepolitan reliefs we the same idea ; nor has the original notion been 
have a eunuch behind the sovereign holding an lost in them, for they are frescoed over with vines, 
umbrella over him when walking, or when riding bays, and other foliage. The most beautiful' 
in his chariot, or when seated; on a bass-relief instance is also the earliest, the square crypt 
of Assur-bani-pal, however, the king is figured ni the cemetery of Prmtextatus, which dates from 
reclining under an overshadowing vine, which is the second century. Here the entii'e vault is 
probably artificial Firdusi says of Minutscher: covered with trailing tendrils and leaves with 
‘A silken umbrella afforded shade to his heail,’ birds perched on them. A couple of centuries 
Indeed, the umbrella came to be os identified later, the original idea w^as gone, and we find, 
with royalty as the crown and the throne ; and instead of a growing tree, only bunches and 
among the Buddhists it remained sa Four feet sprigs of flowers. 

from the throne of the Great Mogul, as described So!—the umbrellas that j>ass in the rain under 
by Tavernier, were two spread umbrellas of red the shadow of the mighty dome of St Paul's are 
velvet fringed with pearls, the sticks of which its poor relations, and my flower-wreathed para- 
were wreathed with pearls. Du Hdde says that jjluie preserves in its lealuge a reminiscence of the 
in the imperial palace at Pekin there were original tree; and the old German woman sits 
umbrellas always ready for the emperor; ami and vends carrots under what was once the 
when he rode out, a canopy was borne on two prerogative of the sovereign. Is it not a token 
sticks over his head to shade him and his horse, that sovereignty has passed from the despot to 
Of Sult-m Molinmined Aladdin we are told that the democracy ? 

he adopted insignia of majesty hitherto used in_ 

India and Persia and unknown in Islam ; among ,r„Tr.Tx 

these was a canopy or umbrella held over his SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS, 
head abroad. Of one Sultans umbrella ve are IL—^the famous fiqut of maIjAOo* 

told that it was of yellow embroidered with gold 

and surmounted by a silver dove. We have dealt with the martial valour of lands- 


But as the umbrella wa^ the symbol of majesty men, an<l it is only fair that we should now give 
: held over the king’s head, it behoved the royal a specimen or two of the old ballads in which the 
palace to imitate the same, and by its structure deeds of our brave sea-lions are extolled. These 
' show to all that it was the seat of majesty. Thus sea-ballads seem to have been great favourites 
I came the cupola or dome into uso, and what was with the land-lubbers, for though a lai^e number 
given to the king’s liousc was given also to the gf them are printed, yet few specimens are now 
temples. In Perret and Ohapui's conjectural extant—which rarity goes far to prove their popu- 
reconstruction of the temple of Bclus, near larity. Perhaps the most singular feature of these 
Babylon, above the seven stages of the mighty black-lcftcr ballads is their pictorial ornanienta- 
pyramid is the shrine of the god surmounted by tion. Most of thorn had at their head a Brjiiare 
a dome. In all likelihood this really was the wood-engraving of more or less doubtful artistic 
apex ol the pyrainitl; the dome was a structiu-al merit The heroes and heroines of pastoral or 


I umbrella held over the supreme god. 


amorous ballads were depicted in all toe bravery 


The great hall of ainlieuce of the Byzantine ot huge rufts, collars, fordingales, somhreroes, 
empcroi*s was surmounted by a cupola. Two swords, plumes, and all the rest of the theatrical 
Councils of the (’linrch, in 680 and (5&2, were held wardrobe. The war-picccs aiv really surprising— 
in it, and obtained tlieir designation in Trullo those heading the ballads of Oudemnle and the 

from this fact From the royal palace the cupola Courageoiia JCnfflish Jhys are revelations in the 

passed to the church, as the crown of the House way of drawing and workmanship. One thing 
of the King of kings; and a dome was erected is noticeable—the booksellers seemed to have but 
over the church of the Holy Sepulchre by Con- a poor idea of tlie fitness of things, for they Con¬ 
stantine, and over the church of the Eternal stantly make use of old blocks, and often without 
WiMlom by Justinian, But it had already been the slightest reference to the matter of the ballad, 
employed as the crown of a temple, not only in We find chubby Cupids dodging behind pillars, i 
the Pantheon at Home, but m the Tholos, the bow in hand, with arrows drawn to the head, 
temple of Mamas or Dagou at Gaza. adorning war-songs; ships in distress over love- 

But the great dome or umbrella by no means songs; and so on—all or which is ludicrous >and 

excluded the lesser one beneath it, and kings' out of place. The plan, laudable from an 

thrones under cupolas were also over-canopied economic point of view, still seems rather like 


I by structures of wood or marble or metal. Such imposii 
a haldaccliino is seen over the sungod in a bass- public, 
relief at Sippar. It became common, and was Whe 


upon the artists and the good-natured 


relief at Sippar. It became common, and was When the black-letter went out of fashion— 
sculptirred, or when of textile work, was embroid- to the ruin of many respectable maken of spec- 
ered with leaf and flower work, retaining a remi- tacles—these curious engravings also became less 
niscence of the original tree beneath which the frequently used. As for the wood-engraving which 
king sat and held court It also passed to the lieads the ballad of The Famoue FigM at MalagOf it 
church, and became a subsidiary umbrella over is curious, hut still seemingly a serious attempt to 
! the altar. Paul the Silentiary in the sixth cen- illustrate the subject of the song. There are three 
tury describes that in the church of St Sophia at ve^els, or parts of vessels—as much of them as the 
Constantinople a dome resting on four silver artist could crowd into the limited space—great 
pii^Iars. Aronsfantme erected much tlie same sort waves with crested tops, and one or two drowning 
of domed covering above the tomb of the apostles men—^real giants, judging from their proportions, 
in Rome. This spirited ballad has the following long 
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eub-title: * The Englishmeu's Victory over the 
Spanioi'ds; Belatii^ how Five English Frigates— 
via., the Henry, Ruby, Antelope, Greyhound, and 
Bryan, burnt all the Spanish Ships in their 
Harboar at Malago ; battered down their churches 
and their houses about their ears, kill’d abundance 
of their Men, and obtained a Victory.' The 
motto is: 

Where over English seamen goes, 

Ihey are a terror to theur Coes. 

The minstrel’s welcome on this occasion seems 
to be rather more restricted than was generally his 
wont; he says : 

Gome all you brave sailors that sail on the main, 

111 tell you of a fight that was lately iu Spam, 

And of the sail of frigates bound to Malago, 

For to fight the proud Spauiai-ds, our orders was so. 
Grammar was never a sti'ong point with the 
ballad-mongers; but we need not stop to discuvs 
this point. The rliyming historian tells us that 
the frigates w'ere the Henry, and the Euby^ and 
the Antelope also; while the Grei/hound and the 
Bryan as fireships must go; and so bravely diil 
they play their parts, that they niatle the proud 
Spaniards <^uake in their hearts. They came to 
Ml anchor quite near the mole, being very bold; 
and they were so short a distance from the town 
that they battered much of it down : 

They hung out tUciz flag of truce fur to know our 
intent, 

And they sent out their long-boat to know what wo 
meant. 

But onr captain ho answered thorn bravely, it was so, 
‘For to bum all yoiur shipping before wo do go.’ 

* For to burn all our shipping you must us excuse, 

'Xis not five sail of frigates shall make us to muse.’ 

But we burnt all their shipping and their gi^hes also; 
And wo left in the city full many a wnluw. 

The gallant captain directed the fire, and so 
brought down the church spire ; then the belfry 
came down with a crash, although it was so high, 
and made many of the gentry to the monasteries 
to flie. And so great a confusion did their guns 
make in the town, that nearly all their tall build¬ 
ings were knocked down ; while the poor little 
children for help did cry, though nobody could 
relieve from the danger which was so mgh. The 
narrator waxes warm with his description, and 
tells us that the smoke created so much teirm- 
that many pour wights confided themselves to the 
flood, only, alas! to perish in water and mud. 

Our guns we kept firing, still shooting amtiin, 

Whilst many a proud Spaniard was on the place slain : 
The rest being amazed, for succour did cry; 

But aU was iu vain—they had nowlierc tu Hie. 

At last being forced, they thought it most fit 
TJnto the brave Englislimen for to subinit. 

Airi so a conclusion at last we did make, 

^Bpon such conditions as was fit to take. 

And there the matter ended. But our loyal 
Irailad-writer has a few more words to say, 
inspired by a high patriotic admiration; and thus 
he epake; 

The Spanish Armada did England no harm; 

*Tw«a put a bravado to givo us alarm; 

witii onr fine f^ates we did them bombast, 

And made thorn of Englishmen’s valour to taste, 
Mlmn this noble victory we did obtam, 

Then home we returned tu England again, 

"Where w^were^eccived with woloomes of joy, 

. Because wifli the frigates we did them destroy. 

And so endeth this naively told talc. 


That there are some graphic bits of description, 
we must confess; and os for the warlike and 
patriotic fooling it displays, we can only say that 
it is admirable. Of its historical value we will 
not say much. It depicts, truthfully enough, 
however, some of those desperate descents our 
sailoip were wont to make in those days ou the 
Spanish coast and on her rich colonies. These 
sudden expeditions, though actuated by patriotic 
motives, only too often assumed the form of law¬ 
less and almost piratical maraudings. But we 
must take the times as they were, and this spirited 
ballad gives us a capital insight into the feelings 
of the people and the kind of maritime adventures 
of those distant days. 

The black-letter Eoijal Victoi'y obtained (with the 
Piovidence of Almiyhty God) ayaxnst the PuUk 
Fleet, June 2d and 3d, 1605, is a very good type. 
Wo ai'e told to be merry without exception: 

Xxit Enclaud, Ireland, and Scotland rejoice, 

To render thanksgiving with heart and voice, 

That surly fanatic that now will not sing, 

Is false to kingdom, and fito to the kuig. 

For why should my nature or consoienoe repine 
At taking of his life, that fam would take iimie? 

A pertinent query enough, but one which involves 
many serious qucbtions. 

Ilitson, in his collection of Songs and Ballads, 
has prcsei'vcd a very brilliuut one, commemorating 
Admiral Russell’s victory over the Chevalier de 
Tourville. The engagement took place on the 
22d of May 1092, ott the coast of Normandy, and 
was fought between ninety-nine English sliips of 
the line and an almost equal force of French men- 
of-war, which French fleet was about to make a 
descent upon fair England with the view of replac¬ 
ing James 11. on his throne. The Chevalier de 
Tourville had his flag hoisted on hoard Le SoUil 
Royal, a magnificent ship, tlie largest, indeed, 
that had ever been built. It is this f<oleil Royal 
which is justly the centre figure, as it were, of 
the ballad. 

lliursday in the mom, the ides of Mav, 

Eocordod for ever the famous iiim-ty-two. 

Brave Kussell did discern, by dawn of day, 

The lofty sail of France advancing now. 

* All hands aloft, aloft; let English viuour shine i 
Let fly a cnlvcnn, tho signal of the hne; 

Let every hand supply liis gun; 

Follow me. 

And you’ll see 

That the battle will be soon begun.* 

Tourville in his splendid ship, and his fleet 
about him, bore down upon the British line, 
determined to sink Russell beneath his feet; but 
both sides were thirsting for victory; the encounter 
was terrible: 

And mighty Fate stood looking on, 

“V^ilst a flood. 

All of blood. 

Filled the scupper-holes of the Royal Sun, 

Sulphur, smoke, and fire filled the air ; while the 
French on shore, looking eagerly on, were alarmed 
by the continual roar of the contending cannon. 
All in vain did the brave Frenchmen stick to their 
guns; the red ensign flew out victorious. The 
vessels with their gay banners-bef'ring, the flojver- 
de-luce, fly before the British fire, even seeking 
destruction amidst the rocks and on sands, to t^ 
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A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


liorror of the spectatora on laud Le Soldi Eoya} crimson curtain inlaid with gold^ suffusing the 
is lost on the strand : attendant hills and cloudlets with his glory, while 

For evermore adieu, thou Jfoi/nl Sun . the sea gently tosses to and fro sparkling ruby 

Enough, thou mighiy god of war 1 bubbles. 

BlessThe*kmg; Now, every mortal does not possess the god- 

Let us drink to every British tar. like power of compelling Morpheus to come to his 

But let us turn from the scenes of war to those aid, and to such as do not, during the May mid- 

of peace. We have a very graphic description of day sun the mountain valleys are as an earthly 

the hardships of a sailor’s life in Nepfratwj’s paradise. The stream at its birth, bubbling up 

Fury; cr, the Gallant Sufmngs. It has primeral rock, conics to light as cold as 

a lengthy sub-title, which we ncc^ not Overflowing its 

^.d to it“wl tof “ 

„ „ ., rugged rocks, plashing with gentle bell-like sound 

aUiou^ftTal, » Perpendicular full, sending up clouds of soft 

Ah,httlodoyouthinku]>on spray, while the waters below are tossed against 

Tho dangers of the scab J jagged rocks into gay and sportive foam. It 

Tliey are manifold and terrible; and ye youngsters, rests not; on it leaps, meandering along over 
take warning, for its stony bed, between the gray bare mountains, 

All you that will be seamen gathering force as it goes, until it gradually finds 

Must l>ear a vabant heart, ita into a deeper, cooler, more silent, and 

’^YraZirtn.TthmTtobt^'”’ luxuriant retreat The sUvery water is now in 

As for us, the seameu : ^ 

repose from cure or the tyranny of the burning 

“when wars ' ““y ““ “ “‘<1- 

With any fon-ign nations, day splendour. 

W’e fear not wounds nor Beam; How peaceful everything is!—the silence only 

Our roarmg guns teach'cm, broken by the music of the stream on its head- 

Whi"sVtoe"ro“ltoth"TeeI, and heedless journey. In ambitious rivalry, 

Wlien the stojmy Winds do blow. we have the gladsome song of the birds, flying 

And, moreover, the storm is often fierce : to iT rhe7/pr»ch 

In claps of thunder of human footsteps. On and on the water flows, 

w Inch daikncss doth enforce. rock, sand, pebbles, and stones; now coailv 

o‘ 5nmging 

And every man expecting banks, almost hidden beneath rich masses of 

ITie sea to be their graves; vegetation, then emerging into full view and 

Then up aloft slic mountotli, tumbling merrily over the pebbles j anon filling 

’ up a wide pool, as though it would usurp the 

^m.?tL^SmyXd7rhlow. 

. , , , r , round with startimg rapidity, it sweeps every- 

The marine bard does not forget to dwell on the thing before it, carrying off a plonk of wood, a 
other dangers of clnnatcs, strange savages, and leaf, or a luckless beetle in bcu’ilderiug gyrations 
other wonders. But then, when the jolly * salts' to the mifldle of the stream; hurrying off in 
ai'e back lu port amidbt relatives and friends, they breathless haste over stones, pa&t waving reeds, 

show they^ have w'orm hearts, and wish all and ayd then, os though tired of its game, lauding 


You gentlemen of England 
That hvo at home at <‘aBe, 
Ah, httlo do you think u]»on 
Tho dangers of tho scab ! 


take warning, for 

All you that will be seamen 
Must l>ear a vabant heart. 

For when you come upon tho seas. 

You must not thmk to start. 

As for US, the seamen : 

If enemies opiiose us, 

When England is at wars 
With any fon-ign nations, 

We fear not wounds nor scars; 

Our roaring guns shall teach 'cm. 

Our valour for to know, 

Whilst they reel in the keel. 

When tho stoimy winds do blow. 

And, moreover, the storm is often fierce ; 

In claps of thunder 
Which daikness doth enforce. .... 
Sometimes m Xeptuno’a bosom 
Our shill tost ui waves. 

And every man expecting 
ITie sea to be their graves; 

Then up aloft she mountutli. 

And down again so low ; 

'Tjs with waves, O wuth waves. 

When tho stoiiuy winds do blow. 

The marine bard does not forget to dwell on the 


sundry to join in their merriment and joy. 


its prey on a sandy bank, sliarply turning aside 


On the whole, tliese sea-songs, with which we to follow its bout, and repeat its vagoiies over 
conclude these papers, are fresh and rollicking, and over again. 

smell of the ‘briny, have more heartiness and Like the melodious stream, let us go peeping 
less bravado than the same class of military tvar- everywhere. Here under tlie bank we may see 
songs. Both classes, however, arc fairly illus- the industrious ants bringing food to their habita- 
trative of different phases of English life and tions ; their interference with nature seemingly 
thought. only beneficial; they do no harm. The nest lies 

-- close beside a brier root; and not two paces off, 

A MOUNTAIN STREAM, violet and primrose mingle their sweet 

. , - ,. , * . fragrance in the air. Just a few inches farther 

Hatuiijj, in her wondrous kindness to mankind, on we espy the curious retreat of the trapdoor 
has placed many a tranquil and cool valley along spider, that wonderful and most intelligent of 
the sunny Mediterranean shore: delightful re- insect house-builders, now choosing a grassy patch 
treats where one may take refuge from burning for the site of its abode, now a mossy bant, or i 
sun-rays. For when the heat becomes intense perchance a sandy soil, and cleverly adapting ! 
during tho May summer days, even the natives architecture to its surroundings. A beetle 
are chased indoors, glad to retire into darkened ^ outer coat of green and gold most mar- 

room. .Ud uerohance . 1.00 vellously blended, finds a hptne, in the heart of 


A MOUNTAIN STllJSAM. 
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^ms, and perchance sleep, until the fiery ehariot a ruddy dogrose, while the brieV^red .and black- 
has nearly run course. Then they come forth spotted wax-like little ladybird flies from leaf to 
and watch Iftie Lord of Day preparing to retire leaf. 

But, like the gorgeously coloured butterfliU«, 


far beyond the stern gray mountains, behind a | 
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wo must flit from spot to spot; staying to watcli ‘ 
the odd antics of the pixies’ ferrymen or water- 
spiders, as they skate rapidly over the glassy 
water; or, moving swiftly forward, endeavouring 
to catch a glance of the erratic cuckoo, or see 
the energetic woodpecker in the act of performing 
its loud rap-rap’tap on the hollow bark of the 
cork-tree as it speeds on its upward course. No 
excessive heat can I'cach deep down into these 
peaceful regions, and the vegetation sprouts up 
with magic luxuriance. The tall graceful trees 
tower above flowering shrubs with their variegated ; 
greens relieved by the late blushing roses, pure 
white clematis, golden honeysuckle, and pink 
bramble flowers. Under this shelter, again, are 
flowers innumerable, peeping out of the grass 
and bed of sear and yellow leaves. Closer to 
the water, the quivering maiden-hair han"8 its 
exquisite fronds, mingling with the hardy W-ts- 
tongue, which forces its way between the stones, 
and bathes its curved glossy leaves in the spark¬ 
ling stream. On 'that steep sandy bank, the 
Barbary fig or prickly-pear offers a formidable 
barrier to the too adventurous climber; its thick 
leaves, covered with the smallest and most in-itat- 
ing prickles, are onongli to put the most daring 
to flight. Notwithstanding its beautiful yellow 
and bright orange-coloured llmvors, the plant has 
a very ungainly and eccentric look. Yet it is 
useful, for it will grow where no other plant but 
the cactus would, and makes a really efficacious 
hedge. The common stonepine probably is, after 
the Barbary fig, the least exacting of plants 
as regards soil; provided its roote encounter 
nothing more formidable than sand-rock, it will 
make itself a home and flourish. It is, however, 
too often the victim of a cruel plague of cater¬ 
pillars {Bomhyx proce88i<maria)y w'hich build their 
nests among the spiky leaves and devour every 
atom of green. 'When that is accomplished, they 
, migrate in long processions to a fresh tree, and 
thus soon destroy a healthy clump of pinea It 
is very curious to sec these long lines of cater¬ 
pillars on their voyages of discovery making 
their way from tree to tree in pei-fect order. 

A little farther down the valley, the opposite 
! side offers a strange contrast—the banks are gentle 
slopes covered with rich grass, watered, and kept 
emerald green by tiny trickling streams, and 
shaded by chestnut trees. These tall trees, with 
their long straight trunks and graceful bouquets 
of broad tender green leaves, form an exquisite 
frame to the humble shepherd’s hut, built of 
rough chestnut logs, and roofed with boughs, 
wherein the weary man lies down at night to 
rest his tired limbs on a couch of dried leaves, 
unconscious of the majestic beauty of the scene 
outside, as the setting sun reddens the sky with 
fire, warming the trees and rocks with pink tints, 
and seems to turn the water below into a gory 
stream. As the sun dips, and dim twilight ^es 
the place of its warm rays, the heavens become 
crowded with bright twinkling stars, and the 
butterflies in all the glory ol their goiveons 
colours retire to their mysterious resting-places, 
while the moths, nocturnal spiders, crickets, and 
noisy frogs come forth to spoii, and the cool 
evenmg a?r echoes faintly the myriad sounds of 
busy Insect and animal life. 

Poets should live hero and sing of these various 
beauties, and the changing aspects that come and 


go as the day waxes and wanes and the season 
gives way to season. What lessons might be 
drawn from the industrious ant; the busy hec 
as it flies from flower to flower in this beautiful 
garden of nature’s own designing and planting; 
the ingenious trapdoor spider at the bottom of 
its borne in the depths of mother earth ; the birds 
with their bright and gladdening hymns of life 
and joy ; from the lovely delicate flowers peeping 
from amidst their veimnt beds, each at its 
appointed time, and lifting their pure coloured 
petals towards the light from above ! What songs 
of tender, peaceful thoughts might be sung of 
the silver moon as it arose and suffused the 
silent valley with soft pure light, the rays turning 
the rippling water into a stream of molten silver, 
now bright and glistening, now inky, and almost 
appalling in its dark, and seemingly unfathom¬ 
able depths! What glorious thoughts would steal 
upon tUe poet as he listened to the sighing of 

I, all reilect- 


the boughs, the rustling of the leaves, all reflect¬ 
ing the pale light of the midnight moon, as they [ 
bent under the gentle breeze, sweeping down from i 
rocky fastnesses high in cold regions to the ! 
lippling sea! j 


THE COUNTRY DANCE. 

Who comes Ueic, with patch on chock. 
Looking so demure and meek, 

Moving slowly, shy of glance, 

Through the quaint old country dance! 

Who 'h this, with an air of grac<^ 

As they move in measured pace. 

Meets her, greets her, bowing low I 
’Tis her rich and lordly bean 1 
"Who, here, looks across the room, 

Heart of doubt and brow of gloom! 

Ah, the song has oft been sung ; 

’Tis her suitor poor and young 1 
But he meets her roving eyes, 

Secs the blushes sweet that rise; 

All, what matters what may be-— 

Tliey are lovers, he and she 1 

But the dance is over now, 

Sweeping curtsey, courtly bow; 

Beats one true heart ’mid the press; 

Is it no, or is it yes 1 

Once, just once, their glances meet— 

Ah, it is the signal sweet; 

Whore’s the one white rose she wore I 
Lying there upon the floor I 
Hark, the clock is striking four; 

Who’s this at the postern door. 

Cloaked and hooded, in alam, 

Clinging to her lover’s arm ? 

Fare thee well, 0 lordly beau— 

They ’ll be wed long ere you know. 

Love that has the will, folk say, 

Soon or late will make the way ! 

Clifton BisaBAV. 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CANAL. 

So long have we been accustomed to the develop¬ 
ment of railway enterprise, that we are apt to 
regard with indifference, if not with a species of 
sconi, Ae idea of perfecting the internal com¬ 
munication of the country by means of water¬ 
ways. The iron-horse, it has been long supposed, 
has driven away the canal boat from the active 
lines of industry, and the uses of canals seemed 
destined to be consigned to the limbo of ancient 
history or left to the monopoly of the Dutch. 
But this is a great error, and all the greater 
because it is so common. Undoubtedly, the canal 
system of the United Kingdom did suffer a very 
severe blow when the railway enterprise bloomed 
and ‘boomed’ under ‘King Hudson.’ More recent 
experience, however, has shown that canals are 
not necessarily competitors of railways—that they 
are more often auxiliaries—and that they are 
capable of performing services to the community 
which railways cannot achieve; or, to put it in 
another form, which it can never pay railways to 
attempt. Let us not forget that the prosperity j 
of the Dutch, the most enterprising, commercial, i 
thrifty, and successful people in the world—ne.\t, 
of course, to our noble selves—is founded upon 
canals; and that a large measure of the pros¬ 
perity of the United States is also due to the 
immense advantages presented by the great con¬ 
tinuous line of waterways which human ingenuity 
has contrived out of natural provisiona There is 
no country in the world in which railways occupy 
a more prominent and important place than in 
America, yet conalb there are neither scorned nor 
neglected, but are carefully preserved and indus¬ 
triously extended in all directions as feeders to 
and aids of the railways. 

This nineteenth century, too, is notable for, 
and will in future generations be famed for, the 
prosecution of the three largest and most remark¬ 
able enterprises in the construction of artificial 
chaiyiels ever kmown. The Suez Canal, of course, 
is no novelty to us now, and that a canal across 
the isthmus existed in the days of the ancient 


Egyptians is supposed to be known to every 
schoolboy. But there is a very wide difference 
between the Egyptian ditch and the noble channel 
which now enables stately five-thousand-ton 
steamers to pass without a pause from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Tlie Panama 
Canal, if not yet an accomplished fact, is actually 
in process of formation, and in many respects is 
a more remarkable work than that which pierces 
the Isthmus of Suez. And then the Manchester 
Slup Canal is one of the pet projects of the 
day in our own country, and is probably destined 
to enable the inland capital of the cotton trade 
to rank ajnong the seapoits of the world. 

In fact, renewed attention is being given by 
engineers and traders and capitalists to the many 
and great attractions of inland waterways for 
the promotion of commerce and the develop¬ 
ment of industrial enterprise. If we look at 
a railway map of the British Isles we shall see 
that there is practically no further room for 
railway extension in the matter of trunk-lines. 
Branches and feeders are needed, and are being 
constructed wherever the traffic, present or pro¬ 
spective, seems to warrant the outlay; but no 
more great iron arteries can be added to the 
land until now centres of industry are created. 
Not only is the first cost of a railway immense, 
but the annual outlay necessary for mainten¬ 
ance and working it is enormous. Unless there 
is a very large traffic, there must be very high 
charges for carriage, so os to cover actual ex¬ 
penses. Now, whatever may be the comparative 
cost in the construction of a canal, it is obvious 
that the cost of maintenance and working mvft 
always be insignificant in comparison wltb a 
railway. The ‘ silent highway ’ can aflfbrd to wait 
for traffic, because it costs next to nothing to lie 
idle. 

Few people are perhaps aware that we have- 
actually over 3900 miles of canals already in 
the United Kingdom, and that many of these 
canals pay very handsome dividends to the pro¬ 
prietors of them. Indeed, it may be said gene¬ 
rally that canals yield a far higher percentage 
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overhead to the investing capitalists than do 
railways. We have now almost 20,000 miles 
of iron road to our 3900 miles or so of water- 
road, and 2500 mllea of navigable rivers. In 
China, the Grand Canal stretches for over 2000 
miles, and connects with some fifty cities. The 
latest returns give the length of navigable canals 
in the United Kingdom at 3931 miles, of which 
about three hundred miles arc in Ireland. 

Canal-making in this country may be said 
to have begiin in the year 1761, for it was in 
that year that the Bridgewater Canal was 
definitely projected. The scheme was os hotly 
opposed as, at a later period, was that of rail¬ 
way construction. The landowners and other 
representatives of ‘vested interests’ threw every 
obkacle in the way. It was asserted that the 
fivers were quite sufficient for all the traffic 
there was or could be, and that canals would 
displace the packhorses and wagons which had 
been so serviceable, and would also injure the 
trade of the towns through or near which they 
would pass. Dr Samuel Johnson, philosopher 
though he was, could only sec in canms a moans 
for destroying ‘country seclusion,’ and for making 
food dear where it used to be cheap, by taking 
rural produce to crowded centres! 

But in spite of opposition, the Bridgewater 
panel was oegun in 1767, and was opened in 
1772, to the great profit of its promoters and 
the great advantage of the public. It was 
.followed by quite a number of smaller enter¬ 
prises ; in fact, prior to 1800, there was a 
canal mania almost as great as the railway 
mania which set in about 1844. It has been 
:8aid of this canal era, by Mr Clifto^, in his 
History of Private Bill Legislation, that ‘Parlia- 
.lUent by its furtherance of legislation for the 
'^development of canals and of agriculture, pro¬ 
bably contributed more largely to the national 
prewperity than by any other group of public 
or private measures passed towm^s the close of 
the last century.* Beiore the nineteenth century 
. opened, over a hundred Canal Acts had passed 
through Parliament I^on at least one of these 
canals—the Forth and Clvde—a steam-vessel was 
employed to draw the barges as for back as 
1786. 

But it is ceitainly remarkable that a country 
so naturally adapted for canals os is Great 
Britain sliould not have developed them to a 
much greater extent We have a large number 
of comous rivers, we have a most favourable 
wateraned, we have an ample rainfall to keep 
up the supply of water, and we are encircled 
by the sea. There is probably no country in 
the world so well adapted for the construction 
of artificial waterways, and this is a fact which 
^ow seems to be becoming more and more gene¬ 
rally reco^ised. The tediousness of transport 
by the om mode of traction by horses is no 
longer a deterrent; for steam can be employed 
to secure transport, if not so rapid as by rail¬ 
way, at least rapid enough for a certain class of 
tn&c. 

Of the comi^ratlve cost of railway and canal 
transits, we have seen various estimates. But 
one anthonty puts it that the cost of conve 3 ring 
! a ton of goods by railway is l*21d. for every 
I nul^, traversed; while the cost of conveying a 
I ton' by jsamal is only 0‘37d. for every 
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^-aversed. This means the actual co&t c^ciij- 
ing, and does not include the charges for hand¬ 
ling, which are vastly greater on a railway—^for 
the loading, unloading, packing, arranging, shunt¬ 
ing, of trucks. Koughly speaking, the cost 
of conveyii^ traffic by canal is from a fourth 
to a fifth of the cost of conveyance by railway. 
There is less speed by the canal, but there is 
also less handling, which in many coses is a 
very great advantage indeed. 

The great defect in the canal system of this 
country is that it has not been constructed on 
any uniform principle. Thus, the traffic is not 
interchangeable, or is so only to a limited extent 
There are different widths and depths, different- 
sized locks, different tolls and regulations, on 
the existing waterways. The l^est, we believe, 
is that of the Severn Canal, which admits vessels 
two hundred and seventy feet long by thirty-five 
feet broad; the Aire and Calder comes next, 
with two hundred and twelve feet by twenty-two 
feet; and the Gloucester and Birmingham Canal 
can only pass vessels one hundred and sixty-three 
feet long by twenty-nine feet broad. It should 
be mentioned that a large proportion (about one- 
third) of the canals in existence are now owned 
W Railway Companies, who use them as feeders, 
lliis is all very well, but it prevents the healthy 
competition of rates, which some of our industries 
would be the better of, in view of the advantages 
which foreigners have in transmitting their pro¬ 
duce to our great ports. 

There is at present a notable project for the 
canalisation of Great Britain. The idea is, so 
to utilise and enlarge existing waterways as to 
make a continuous navigable channel lor ships 
from London to Liverpool, and from the Severn 
to the Humber. The tw'O lines would cross at 
Birmingham in something like this form X, and 
the effect would be to cut England into four 
islands, and to unite the four tidal rivers—the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, and the 'Trent 
Already, indeed, schemes are actually under 
weigh for the improvement of the Severn and 
the Trent, and it is noteworthy that the latter 
river was, even so recently as forty yeara ago, 
navigable as far up as Burton. To re-open the 
channel, and, by utilising the river Tame, to 
carry it in to Birmingham, is not a very stupend¬ 
ous task, and involves no engineering difficulties. 
Not only Birmingham, but a whole nest of 
populous towns—West Bromwich, Wednesbury, 
Walskl, Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Tipton, and 
Dudley, with the adjacent coal-fields, ml lie in 
the basin of the Humber, and are drained by 
tributaries of the Trent There is already a 
canal between Birmingham and London; there 
is a system of canaU between Birmingham and 
Liverpool, and there is in project a canal from 
Birmuigham to the Severn, it is only needful 
to bring them all under one uniform system, 

: to enlarge, deepen, and modify those in existence, 
so as to complete the grand work. This is the 
scheme which is being advocated under the name 
of ‘A National Canal,’ and which Mr Samuel 
Lloyd of Birmingham has recently explained in 
on interesting pamphlet A graat deal of data is 
advanced in support of the contention that it will 
‘pay;’ and the great object is the national one of 
encoui^ing the industeies of the larue inland 
populatmns, who are at present severely handi- 
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capjied by* their distance from ports. ‘ Many 
favourable sites for industrial villages/ says Mr 
Lloyd, ‘ would be found along its course, and the 
dwarf walls would afford places for goo<l wharfs, 
available for the loading and unloading of hea\'y 
goods. The rateable value of hundreds of square 
miles would increase, and new traffic, the inevit¬ 
able result of an increased population, would be 
brought into existence. Fanners on each side 
of the canal within a day’s drawing for their 
team^ with the various wharfs, would be able to 
deliver their agricultural crops to the boats or 
ImrgeB ; and tens of thousands of tons of produce 
would be delivered to the cver-inci*easing popula¬ 
tions on the banks of the Thames and Mersey so 
cheaply as to prevent their importation from 
abroad. Ten miles on each side of the canal, 
by three hundred length through agricultural 
land, makes six thousand square miles in the 
< heart of Ohl England directly Vnefited.’ 

! We cannot here go into the coniinercial and 
financial aspects of the scheme. Eut it is pro¬ 
posed that the canal should be so constructed as 
to be available for the passage of swift gunboats 
I and torpedo-boats, which could thus pass rapidly 
in time of need from point to point of our coasts 
without the tedious and dangerous passage round 
Land’s End. To do this would, of course, add 
greatly to the cost of construction; but the 
obvious advantages of such a waterway for the 
purposes of national-defence arc put lorwai’d in 
favour of making the sclietne in every sense a 
national one. Upon these points, liowever, we 
do not enter. 


THIS M 0 It T A L COIL. 

CHAPTER XLVI.—THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

At Palis, Warren Relf parted with Elsie. He 
saw her safely to the Northern Pailway Station, 
put her into the first night-train for Calais, and 
then wriggled back himself to his temporary lair, 
a quiet hotel on the Cours-la-Eeine, just behind 
the Palais do rindustne. He went back to bed, 
but not to sleep. It was a gusty night, that night 
in Paris. The wind shook and rattled the louse 
panes in the big French windows that opened on 
to the bah-ony; the niin beat wildly in sudden 
rushes against the rattling glass; tlic chimney- 
ots on all the neighbouring roofs moaned aiid 
owled and shivered in concert. Warren Relf 
reproached himself bitterly, as he listened to its 
sound, that be hadn’t decided on escorting Elsie 
the whole of her way across to England. Mrs 
Grundy would no doubt have disapproved, to be 
sure ; but what did he care in his heart, after all, 
for that sti^nge apotheosis of censorious nmtrou- 
hood? It would nave been better to have seen 
Elsie safe acrc^ the Channel, Mrs Grundy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and installed her com¬ 
fortably in London lodgings. He wished he had 
done it, now he heard how the wind was roaring 
and tearing; a north-east wind, yet damp and 
rain-laden. Warren Relf knew its ways and its 
mannem full well It must be blowing great- 
guns across the^Noyth Sea now, he felt only too 
sure? and forcing whole squadrons of angry 
waves through the narrow funnel of the Straits 
oi Dover. 


As the night wore on, however, the wind rose 
steadily, till it reached at l^t the full dignity of 
a regular tempest. Warren Relf couldn’t sleep in 
his bed for distress. He rose often, and looked 
out on the gusty street for cold comfort. The 
gas was flaring and flickering in the lamps; the 
wind was sweeping fiercely down the Cours-la- 
litiine; and the few belated souls who still kept 
tlie pavement were cowering and running before 
the beating rain with heads bent down and 
cloaks or overcoats wrapped tight around them. 
It must in<locd be an awful night on the English 
Channel; Warren stood aghast to think to him¬ 
self how awful. What on earth could ever have 
possessed liim, he wondered now, to let Elsie 
make her way alone, on such a terrible evening# 
as this, without him by her side, across the stormy 
water! 

He would receive a telegram, thank Heaven, 
first thing in the morning. Till then, his suspense' 
would be really painful. 

As for Elsie, she sped all unconscious on her 
way to Calais, comfortably ensconced in her first- 
class compartment ‘pour dames seules,’ of which 
she had fortunately the sole monopoly. The rain 
beat hard against the windows, to be sure ; and 
the wind sliook the door with its gusts moz^ than 
once, or made the feeble oil-lamp in the roof of 
the carriage flicker fitfully; but Elsie, absorbed 
in deeper affairs, hardly thought of it at all in her 
own mind till she reached the sti'ctch of open 
coast that abuts on the mouth of the Somme near 
Abbeville. There, the fact began at last to force ^ 
it.'^elf upon her languid attention that the Channel 
(Tossing would be distinctly rough. Still, even 
tlicn, she ^hardly I'ealised its full meaning, for the 
wind was off-shore along the Picardy coast; and 
it was not till the train drew up with a dash on 
the quay at Calais that she fully understood tho. 
hcrious gravity of the situation. The waves were 
breaking fiercely over the mouth of the harbour, 
and tbe sea was lising so high outside that pas¬ 
sengers vrere met with stern resolve at the ter¬ 
minus wall by the curt notice : 

‘Owing to the rough weather prevailing to¬ 
night, tbe Dover boat will not sail tul morning.’ 

So Elsie wont perforce to an hotel in the town 
and waited patiently for the sea to calm itself. 
But she, too, got no sleep; she lay awake all 
night, and thought of Winifred. 

Away at Monte Carlo, no wind blew. Hugh 
Massinger went to rest tliere at his ease at the 
Hotel ^ Paris, and slept his sleep out with 
perfect complacency. No qualms of conscience, 
no thoughts of Winifred, disturbed his slumber. 
He had taken tbe precaution to doubly lock mid 
bolt his door, and to lay his winnings between 
the bolster and the matt^ss; so he had nothing 
to trouble about. He had ^so been careful to 
purchase a good six*chambm?ed revolver at one of 
the numerous shops that line the Casino gardens. 

It isn’t safe, indeed, at Monte Carlo, they say. for 
a successful player, recognised as such, to go aoout 
with too much money os hard cash actual^ in his 
possession. Raffalevsky, in fact^ had told him, 
with most unnecessary details, some very un¬ 
pleasant stories, before he retired to rest, about 
robberies committed at Monte Carlt upon the 
helpless bodies of heavy winners. BanaleTlk.y 
was clearly in a savage ill-temper that evening 
at having dropped a few thousand pou^' at the 
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tables—strange, that men should permit them¬ 
selves to be so deeply affected by mere transient 
I trifling monetary reverses—and he took it ont by 
repeating or inventing tmcnlent tales, evidently 
intended to poison the calm rest of Hugh Mas¬ 
singer’s innocent slumbers. There was that ugly 
anecdote, for example, about the lucky boulevardier 
in the high financial line who won three hundred 
thousand francs at a couple of sittings—and was 
murdered in a first-class carriage on his way back 
to Nice by an unknown assailant, never again 
recognised or brought to justice. There was that 
alarming incident of the fat Lyons silk-merchant 
with the cast in his eye who deposited his gains, 
like a prudent houi^eoia that he was, with a 
banker at Monaco, but was nevertheless set upon 
by an oiganised band of three well-dressed but 
ill-informed mffians, who positively searched him 
from head to foot, stripped him, and then threw 
him out upon the four-foot way, a helpless mass, 
in the Mont Boron Tunnel, happy to escape 
with hare life and a broken leg from the merci¬ 
less clutches of the gang of miscreants. And there 
was that dramatic incident of the Nevada heiress 
who, coming to Monte Carlo with the gold of 
California visibly bulging her capacious pockets, 
had to fight for her life in her own bedroom at 
this very hotel, and defend her property from 
unholy hands by the summary process of shooting 
down with her own domestic revolver two of her 
cowardly midnight visitors. She was compli¬ 
mented by the authorities on her gallant defence, 
and replied with spirit that, for the matter of 
that, this sort of thing was really no novelty to 
her; for she’d shot down more than one impor¬ 
tunate suitor for her hand and heart,already m 
I Nevada. 

“ Then Raffalevsky had grown more lugubrious 
in his converse still, and descended to tales of the 
recurrent suicides that diversify the monotony of 
the Monegasrj[ue world. He estimated that twelve 
' persons at least per annum, on a moderate average, 
felew their brains out in the Casino and grounds, 
after risking and losing their lost napoleon at the 
roulette tables. To kill yourself in the actual 
saloons themselves, he admitted with a sigh, was 
indeed considered by gentlemanly players as a 
boorish solecism : persons of breeding, intent on 
an exit from this vale of tears, usually retired for 
the purpose of shooting themselves to a remote 
and sequestered spot in the Casino gardens, behind 
a convenient clump of picturesque date-palms. 
This spot W£« known to habitual frequenters of 
Monte Carlo as the Place Hari-kiri, or Happy 
Despatch Point But if, by hazard, any incon¬ 
siderate person was moved to slioot himself in the 
miles dejeUf a rapid contingent of trained lackeys 
I stood ever at hand ready to rush in at a moment’s 
j notice to drag away the offender’s body or wipe 
' up the mess; and play proceeded at once the same 
as usual. 

Nevertheless, Hugh slept soundly in spite of it 
all in his bed till morning, and when he woke, 
found his goodly pile of gold and notes intact os 
ever between bolster and mattress. He had never 
slept BO well since he went to Whitestrand. 

But at ^Whitestrand itself that night things j 
*west quite otherwise. Such a storm was hardly 
remembered on the German Ocean within the 
memory of the oldest sailors. Early in the even¬ 


ing, the coastguardman at the shelter jfust beyond 
the Hall grounds, warned by telegram from the 
Meteorological Office, had raised the cone for heavy 
weather from the north-east By nine o’clocl^ 
the surf was seething and boiling on the bar, 
and the waves were dashing themselves in huge 
sheets of foam against Hugh Massinger’s ineffec¬ 
tual breakwater. The sand flew free before the 
angry gusts: it blinded the eyes and filled the 
lungs of all who tried to face the storm on the 
sea-front: even up the river and at the Hall 
itself it pervaded the air with a perfect bombard¬ 
ment of tiny grains. It was only possible to 
remain outdoors by turning one’s back upon the 
fierce blast, or by covering one’s face, not with a 
veil, but with a silk pocket-handkerchief. The 
very coostgiiarilmen, accustomed by long use to 
good doses of solid silica in the lungs, shrank back 
with alarm from the idea of facing that running 
fire of driven sand-particles. As for the smacks 
and boats at lai^e on the sea, they were left to 
their fate—nothing could he done by human 
hands to help or save iheiii. 

By midnight, tide was well at its full, and, the 
beach being covered, the bombardment of sand 
slowly intcrniitted a little. But sheets of loam 
and spray still drove on before the wind, and 
fishermen, clad in waterproof suits fronn head to 
foot, stood facing them upon the shore to watch 
the fate of Hugh Massinger’s poor helpless break¬ 
water. The sea was roaring and raving round its 
sides now like a horde ot savages, anil the scour 
was setting in fiercer than ever to wash away 
whatever remained of Whitestrand. 

‘Will it stand, BiUV’ the i4U‘m-bailiff asked in 
anxious tones of Stannaway the innkeeper, os 
they strained their eyes through the gloom and 
spray to catch sight of the frail bai-rier that alone 
protected them—the stone breakwater which had 
taken the place of the old historical Whitestrand 
poplar. 

Stannaway shook his head despondently. * Sea 
like that’s bound to wash it away,’ he answered 
hard through the teeth of the wind. ‘It’d wash 
away anytliing. An’ when it goes, it’s all up 
with Whitestrand,’ 

The whole village, indeed, men, women, and 
children alike, had collected by this time at the 
point by the i*iver, to watch the progress of the 
common enemy. There was a fearful interest for 
every one of them in seeing the waves assail and 
beat down that final barrier of their hearths and 
homes. If the breakwater went, Whitestrand 
must surely follow it, now or later, bit by bit, in 
piecemeal destruction. The sea would swallow it 
up wholesale, as it swallowed up Dnnwich and 
Thorpe and Slaughden. Those domestic examples 
gave point to their terror. To the Suffolk coast- 
dwellers, the sea indeed envisages itself ever, not 
as a mere natural expanse of water, but as a slow 
and patient yet implacable a^ailant 

By two in the morning, a fresh excitement 
supervened to keep up the interest: a collier 
hull, deserted and waterlo^ed, came drifting in 
by slow stages before the driving gale across the 
brood sand-flats. She was a dismasted hulk, 
rackety and unseaworthy, abandoned by all who 
had tried to sail her; an4 she drifted slowly, 
slowly, slowly on, driven beforc the wave^ foot 
by foot, a bit at a time, over the wet sands, till at 
l^t, with one supreme effort of force, the breakers 
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cast her upj a hup burden, between the shore ani 
the breakwater, blocking with her broadside one 
entire end of the channel created b^r the scour 
behind the spot once occupied by the famous 
poplar. Tlie waves, in fact, dashed her full 
against the further end of the breakwater, and 
jammed her up with prodigious force between 
shore and wall, a temporary barrier against their 
own advances. Then retiring for a moment to 
recruit their rage, thev broke in sheets of helpless 
foam apinst the wooden bulwark they had raised 
themselves in the direct line of their own progress. 

What followed next, followed so fast that even 
the sturdy Whitestranders themselves, accustomed 
as they were to heavy seas and shifting sands i 
and natural changes of marvellous rapidity, stood 
aghast at its suddenness and its awful enei^y. In 
a few minutes, before their very eyes, the sea had 
carried huge mosses and shoals of tlying sand over 
the top of the wall and the stranded ship, and 
lodged them deep m the hollow below that the 
scour had created in the rear of the breakwater. 
The wall was joined as if by some sudden stroke 
of a conjurer’s wand to the mainland beyond; and 
the sea, still dashing madly gainst the masonry 
and the ship, set to work once more to erect 
fresh outworks in front again‘>t its own assaults 
by piling up sand with inci*edible speed in dunes 
and mouiuK upon tiicir outer faces. Even as they 
looked, the breakwater was rapidly lost to view 
in a mountain of beach : the broken stump of 
mast on the wrecked collier hardly showed above 
the level of the mudiroom hillock that covered 
and ovcrwhcliued witli its hasty debris the buried 
hull of the unknown vessel. Hummock after hum¬ 
mock grew apace outside with startling rapidity 
in successive lines along the shore to seawai'd. 
New land was forming at each crash of the waves. 
The yKoliun sand was doing its work bravely. 
By five m the morning, men walked secure where 
the sea had roared but six hours before. It had 
left the buried breakwater now a quarter of a 
mile inland at least, and was still engaged with 
mad eagerness in its i-apid task of piling up fresh 
mounds and heaps in endless rows, to seaward and 
to seaward and ever to seaward. 

Whitestrand was saved. Nay, more than that: 
it was gaining once more in a single night all 
that it had lost in twenty years to tlie devouring 
ocean. 

When morning broke, the astonished White¬ 
stranders could hardly recognise their own beach, 
their own shore, tlieir own salt marshes, their own 
river. Everything was changed as if by magic. 
The estuary was gone, and in its place stretched 
a wide expanse of undulating sandhills. The 
Char had turned its course visibly southward, 
bursting the dikes on the Yondstream farms, and 
flowing to the sea by the old channel from wdiich 
Oliver’s engineers had long since diverted it The 
Hall stood half a mile farther from the water’s 
edge than it had done of old, and a belt of bare 
and open dune-land lay tossed between ite grounds 
and the new bigh-tide mark. The farm-bailiff 
examined them in the gray dawn with a practical 
eye. ‘If vre plant them UiUs all over with maram- 
grass and tt^orisk,’ he said reflectively, ‘they’ll 
mat like the o^er, ones, and Squire ’ll have as 
many acres of new pasture-land north o’ Char as 
ever he lost o’ salt marsh and meadow south of 
the old river.’ 


If Hugh Massiuger had only known it, indeed, 
the storm and the strange chances of tempest had 
done far more for him that single night while he 
slept at Monte Carlo than luck at roulette had 
managed to do for him the day before in that hot 
and crowded sink of iniquity in the rooms of the 
Casino. 

For from that day forth Whitestrand was safe. 
It was more than safe; it began to ctow again. 
Tile blown sand ceased to molest it: the sea and 
the tide ceased to cat it away: the breakwater 
had done its work well, after all; and a new 
barrier of increasing sandhills had sprung up 
spontaneously by the river’s mouth to guam its 
seaward half from future encroachment. If Hugh 
could only have known and believed it, the estate 
was worth every bit as much that wild morning 
as ever it bad been in the palmiest days of the 
Elizabethan Meyseys. And the family solicitor, 
examining the mortg^cs in his own office, re¬ 
marked to himself with a pensive glance that the 
Squire might have raised that little sum, if only 
he’d waited, at scarcely more than half the 
interest, on las own security and his improved 
propei-ty. For Whitestrand now would fetch 
money. 

SYMBIOSIS. 

Here is a word but recently coined in the mint of 
Science, and hence rarely found even in our new 
dictiouaries and cyclopaedias. Compounded of 
two Greek word'^, it signifies the living together 
for mutual benefit of very dissimilar types of life ; 
but here it must not be supposed that parasitic 
life is suggested. The equivalent term to syrn- 
biosis is commensalwriif that is, a dining at the 
same table. 

The phenomena are remarkable, and occur more 
widely througbout organic existence than they 
have hitherto been supposed. We may roughly 
divide thesc-cases of mutual snpjiort or co-opera- 
' tioii into three classes—those of animals with 
animals; of plants with animals; and of plants 
with plants. 

One of the earliest noticed instances of this 
clubbing together of creatures of very different 
species is that to which Herodotus refers as 
follows: ‘As the crocodile lives chiefly in the 
river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly 
covered with leeches. Hence it happens that 
while all other birds and beasts avoid it, with 
the trochilus it lives at peace, since it owes much 
to that bird ; for the crocodile when he leaves the 
water and comes out upon the land is in the 
habit of lying with its mouth wide open, facing 
the western breeze. At such times the trochilu^* 
goes into his mouth and devours the leeches. 
Tliis benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus.’ 

In tliis exchange of benefits the poet Spenser 
saw an instance of ‘the small constraining the 
mightie.’ He thus describes the crocodile and bis 
benefactor: 

I'eside the fruitful eliore of muddy Nile, 

Upon a sunny bonk outstretchM^ lay. » 

In monstrous length, a mighty crocodile, 

That, cramm’d with guiltless blood and greedy prey 
Of wretched people travelling that way, 

Thought all less than his disdainful prid^ 
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When there came along 

A little bird call’d Tedula, 

The Iciuit of thousands which on earth abide $ 

and which 

Forced this hideous beast to open wide 
The fprisly gates of his devouring hoU, 

And let nun feed, as Nature did provide. 

Upon his jaws, that with black venom awelL 

But a poet of our century sees in this little bird 
an emblem of audacity, for Moore sin^ of 

The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Withm the crocodile’s stretched jaws to cutne. 

What ‘the father of history’ so plainly states, 
the bird actually does, for one of the most 
familiar objects on tbe Nile banks is the sic-sac 
plover, which the modern traveller may some' 
times see in the act of feeding within the extended 
jaws of ‘ the autocrat of all the Rushes,’ 

But, strange to say, the crocodile has another 
companion, one who is a bom sycophant, for the 
‘ monitor lizard * warns him of coining danger by 
running before him through tbe reeds and plung¬ 
ing into the water. He, however, does not forget 
to eat the crocodile’s eggs and young whenever 
there is a chance. What a hne moi-ul is here! 
The zealous sycopliant will not let others rob 
the lordly man, out is, after all, not so zealous 
as to be quite disinterested. 

Another example of this communal life is that 
the rhinoceros, and also hippopotamus, are often 
attended by small birds known as the rhinoceros 
birds. They feed on the ticks and parasites that 
infest these animals, and, moreover, serve to warn 
them of approaching danger. 

A daily paper of March last reported tliat the 
Rev. L. M. Lyle, of Maryland, suspected that 
some one was fraudulently hiilking his cow. He 
kept watch, and discovered that a hog which ran 
in the same pasture was the culprit. There 
seemed to be a perfect understanding between the 
two; and the hog while taking his liquor sat on 
his haunches and grunted with supreme satis¬ 
faction. This little game has generally been laid 
to the charge of hedgehogs. Obviously, the cow 
was glad of the hog’s attentions, because thereby 
its distended udder was relieved. 

Marine life is rich in examples of commen¬ 
salism. A graceful fihli {Do-nzelina) seeks its 
fortune in the body of a bolothuria or ‘sea- 
cucumber.’ Naturalists have long known it as 
the Fierasfer. It has an eel-like oml scale-clad 
body, which is somewhat compressed. Lodging 
in the digestive tube of his companion, and 
r^ardloss of this hospitality, he seizes on his 
share of all that enters. In their visits to the 
holothurico, the fierMfers are often accompanied 
by small crabs, &c. They are knoivn in various 
seas, and all have similar habits. 

The Angler or fishing-frog lodges in its enor¬ 
mous branchial sac a fish named Apterychtus. 
This same angler lives in the northern seas, 
and there it lodges an ampbipod crustaceaiL Dr 
Collingwood saw a sea-anemone in the Chinese 
Sea at least two feet in diameter, and inside it 
lodged a frisky Uttle fish, the name of which is 
not givciL 

■.OxybeleSf a fish of the Indian seas, takes up its 
abode in a starfish.—-A siluroid or mud-fish of 
Brazil, which is a skilful fisherman, because of his 


many barbulea, lodges in the cavity of its mouth 
some very small fishes, long mistaicen for young 
siluroida. Those tenants are fullv developed ; 
but instead of living by their own labour, install 
tliemselves in their bm friend’s mouth and share 
what enters. Not unimquently, small fishes may 
be seen alive within the bell-shaped hollow of 
some jelly-fishes. 

The pilot-fish and shark furnish an instance of 
association at present unexplained. But the pilot 
h^ sometimes been confounded with a ver^ 
different fish—that is, the remora. This latter is 
simply anchored to hia host, and wants from him 
nothing more than to be towed through the sea. 
The klozambique fishermen take advantage of 
this faculty to catch turtles and certain large 
fish. 

Although symbiosis relates to non-parasitical 
modes of life, yet there are almost insensible 
gradations between parasites and messmates and 
some free animala The changes which creatures 
of the barnacle kind termed Oirrbipedcs undergo 
are very curious. At the first period of life they 
have an elegant body and beautifully divided 
fins, and their movemtmts arc as graceful as those 
of any insect. After freely swimming about for a 
time, they then select a resting-place in some 
retreat. But many settle on the back of a whale 
or a shark’s fin, and arc thereby enabled to get 
such food as comes within reach, while they cross 
the ocean. Each whale lodges a particular species 
of these cirrhipedes. The Great Whale of the 
north is, however, an exception, for it carries no 
such companions. 

Some marine turtles bear many of these organ¬ 
isms. Sometimes they are accompanied by a 
whole forest of zoophytes, and hence the turtle 
so situated carries quite a motley colony on his 
back. Among fixed messmates arc some very 
rcm.'irkable polyps. Many naturMists tell of va.st 
colonies of these in which various animals find 
lodgment and shelter. Forster speaks of colonics 
not less than three feet in diameter and fifteen 
feet high, with a crown of eigliteeu feet diameter. 
Dana also mentions an Astrmi or stnr-coral twelve 
feet high, and of another kind of coral twenty 
feet high, ‘which contain more than five mil¬ 
lion of individuals, among which a number of 
animals come to take refuge.’ 

Another set of creatures, too long regarded as 
' parasites, are now known to be strictly scavengers. 

I The commonest instance is that of the frog, certain 
canals of its body being always full of infusoria 
termed Ojnluicef which doubtless live on what 
they find there. Similar infusoria arc also found 
in various sea-worms termed annelids. 

Many creatures produce a large number of eggs, 
some 01 which decompose for want of fecundation, 
or die in course of development Some yeai« ago, 
Van Bcneden made a most singular discovery 
bearing on the fact just referred to. He announced 
it in terms we cannot forbear quoting: ‘ It is 
known that lobsters, as well as crabs and the 
greater part of the crustaceo, carry their eggs 
under the abdomen, and that these eggs remain 
suspended there till the embryos are batched. In 
the midbt of them lives an animal of extreme 
agility, which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
being which has been subjected to the eyes of* a 
zoologist It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that it is a biped or even quadruped worm. Let 
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08 imagind a clown from the circus, with his 
limbs as far dislocated as possible, we might even 
say entirely deprived of bones, dUplaying tricks 
of strength and activity on a heap of monster 
cannon-b^ls, which he struggles to surmount, 
placing one foot formed like an air-bladder on one 
the o^er foot on another, alternately balanc¬ 
ing and extending his body, folding bis limbs on 
each other, or bending his body upwards like a 
caterpillar of the geometridae, and we shall then 
have but an imperfect idea of all the attitudes 
which it assumes, and which it varies incessantly. 
The lobster gives him a berth, and the passenger 
feeds himself at the expense of the cargo ; that is 
to say, he eats the eggs and the embryos which 
die, and the decomposition of which would be 
fatal to his host and her progeny.' This remark¬ 
able creature, which is named Histriohdella^ is 
provided with an egg-sucking apparatus. The 
common crab of our shores lodges a kind of 
threadworm or nemertian, which it is considered 
probably performs the same sanitary office. The 
sturgeon also lodges among its eggs a polyp which 
plays the same part 

A few other noteworthy examples of symbiosis 
must here be mentioned. A large species of bi¬ 
valve (Modiola) of northern seas, and dwelling in 
deep water, always encloses a couple of crabs 
about the size of a hazel nut Hundreds of these 
modiolije have been opened, and never have been 
found without their crabs.—A little crab, near 
the coast of Peru, cxif-ts under somewhat different 
' conditions ; he lodges in a sea-urchin, and near 
the termination of its intestine. One crustacean, 
provided with beak and claws, enjoys himself in 
the pantry of a jelly-fish or medusa. Another kind 
of coramcnsalisiu is that shown by the Dromia?. 
These are ordinary-sized crabs, and lodge from 
earliest youth under a growing family of polyps, 
which increases with them. There is in the 
Mediterranean a sjiccics which sometimes comes 
to our coast 

The soldier-crabs look like little lobsters lodging 
in deserted shells. But tlie creature is not such 
a lonely hermit as it appears, because an annelid 

g enerally establishes itself by its side and takes 
ie refuse food of its neighbour. Another soldier- 
crab which lives on our coasts has for its chief 
messmate a sea-anemone. This crab is remark¬ 
able for the attention it pays to its companion, 
for when he has fished, he always gives the choice 
bite to the anemone, and often during the day 
ascertains the state of its appetite. 

Those animal-mosses of the sea, the Bryozoaria, 
attach themselves to all kinds of solid bodies. 
One species is almost os a rule found on the 
common mussel. ‘ The class of polyps,' says Van 
Beneden, * includes species whicu seek assistance 
from others, and are classed among messmates. 
The most remarkable is tlic gigantic Medusa, 
which can extend its arms to one hundred and 
twenty feet; the disc is seven feet and a half in 
diameter, and when the animal is on the surface of 
the water, the fringes which surround the cavity 
at its mouth occasionally afford lodging in the 
midst of them to a species of actinia, which lives 
there as a messmate.' 

The beautiful sijpnge familiar to most persons 
os Venus’s* Fl<fwer Basket, is known to shelter 
three kinds of crustaceans. This sponge was first 
obtained from Japanese waters. But in the 


lenger expedition, Sir ■Wyville Thomson found it 
to the south-west of Cape St Vincent at the im-‘ 
mense depth of one thousand and ninety fathoms. 
Some sponges actually make a home inside another 
organism ; for instance, a small one ensconces itself 
in the substance of the shell of oysters. 

The insect world furnishes not a few instances 
of symbiosis. The fur of animals and the feathers 
of birds afford shelter to them. They live upon 
and thus remove from the superfluous hair or 
feathers the pellicle or skin ddbris which en¬ 
cumber them, thereby adding to Uie cleanliness 
and good looks of their ho.st. In a word, they 
perform the same service as do some minute 
crustaceans for many kinds of fishes. They are 
not living at their host's expense, hut for his 
benefit. There is a distinct sjiecies on each of 
the domestic animals, the ox, dog, and cat. 

In his work on Ants^ TieeSf and Wasps^ Sir John 
Lubbock remarks that * the nests of our common 
yellow ant [Ladm jlaviis] contain in abundance 
lour or five species of aphis,* more than one of 
which appears to be as yet undescribeii In 
addition, however, to the insects belonging to 
this family, there are a large number of others 
which live habitually in ants' nests, so that we 
may truly say that our English ants possess 
a much greater variety of domestic animals tham 
we do ourselves. Andr 6 gives a list of five liun- 
di^ed and eighty-four species of insects which are 
habitually iound in association with ants, and of 
which five hundred and forty-two are beetles. 

The caterpillar of that beautiful beetle the rose- 
chafer finds congenial lodgings among the bits 
of stick collected by some ants, and with which 
they construct their nests. A species of PoditrOf 
a little \tdiite wingless insect, also runs about 
the chambers and galleries of the nests of English 
ants. Then, too, there is a white woodlouse 
quite as happily situated. This podura and the 
woodlouse are both blind, and most likely have 
become so because generations have thus lived 
in darkness. Sir John Lubbock thinks they 
liave through this cause * become blind ’—‘ because 
their ancestors no doubt had eyes.’ This natur¬ 
alist goes on to say tliat the ants allow these 
insects to live in their ncst^?, and that an inter¬ 
loper would be promptly killed. He thinks these 
insects may be scavengers. 

But in other cases there is a closer bond of 
association, for many insects secrete a fluid 
which is food to ants. There is a little blind 
beetle with club-shaped antennie which seems 
quite dependent on the ante. He appears not 
able even to feed himself, or at anyrate is habit¬ 
ually fed by ants. 

Of the association of plants with animals but 
a few examples can here be given. Within 
recent years, the important discovery has been 
made Mhic h serves to show how the supply of 
vegetable food on the ocean is supplemented, and 
accounts also for the enormous abundance of 
marine animal life. All over the ocean-surface 
in temperate regions there are immense numbers 
of Rauiolariaiis. The CiiaUengcr sailed for days 
through water full of these small masses of living 
jelly, one of the most crowded regions being off 

* The aphis is that common green, somotiines black 
insect found under the leaves of uirub% and termed ' the 
blight' by English country-folk. 
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t^e Azores. These Radiolarians are transparent 
^cres with a globule of oil in them—such is 
toeir appearance under the microscope. When 
tiiey want to ri% to the surface, they expand the 
oil globule, and of course perform the converse in 
order to sink. 

In one of his lectures on Ocean Life, Professor 
Moseley says; 'These animals have in them a 
number of minute yellow bodies (that is, A’oox- 
anthella\ and these are of great interest and im* 
portance. They are reallv cells; they contain a 
nucleus and certain globules, which can be micro- 
chemically shown to be starch globules, and are 
provided by an outer wall, which by further 
chemical testing can be proved to consist of col- 
lulose—as the walls of the component cells of the 
cabbage or potato. They are proved in this way 
to be really unicellular plants, minute algse which 
live combined with these oceanic animala The 
animals apparently cannot get on without the 
plants, and the plants cannot get on without the 
animals. They live tc^ether by an arrangement 
of mutual benefit* Natures wondrous economy 
is here seen to perfection. The oxygen given off 
by the plant and the starch found in its cell serve 
to feed the animal On the other hand, the car¬ 
bonic gas and nitre^enous waste products given 
off by the animal nourish the plant 

The naturalist Mr Belt mentions a species of 
acacia which, if unprotected, is apt to be stripped 
of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant, which uses 
leaves not directly for food, but to grow mush¬ 
rooms on. The acacia, however, bears hollow 
thorns, and each leaflet produces honey in a 
crater-formed gland at its base, and a small sweet 
pear-shaped body at the tip. In conseciuencc, it 
18 inhabited by myriads of a small uAt which 
nests in the hollow thorns, and thus fliids meat, 
drink, and lodgment all provided for it The.<!e 
ants are continually roaming all over the plant, 
and make a most effectual bodjguaid, not only 
driving off the leaf-cutting ants, but even, in Mr 
Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to 
be eaten by herbivorous animals. Writing to 
Fritz Muller on this subject, the late Charles 
Darwin expressed his entire approval of Mr Belt’s 
view. 

A sort of sympathy between certain plants has 
long been observed to exist, just os though one 
loved the sliadow or company of the other. But 
it is highly probable this aas<)ciation is based 
upon mutual interests. Beside some streams, the 
purple loosestrife constantly adorns the vicinity 
of the willow. Other plants, on the contrary, 
seem to have an aversion one to the other, and 
if this apparent dislike be interfered with by 
compulsory association, such plants languish or 
die. The flax-plant, for instance, seems to have 
an invincible dislike to the scabioua Most 
likely the roots of one plant emit products 
favourable to some and noxious to other species. 
The old Italian botanist Matthiolus, observing 
some curious sympathies in plont-lile, termed the 
phenomena, ‘the friendship of plants.’ In his 
work, he says there is so much affection betwccA 
the reed and the asparagus that if we plant them 
together both will prosper marvellously. German 
agrieiilturists have learned to make profitable 
use of these plant afltnitica 
A remarkable observation made during recent 
years has' attracted the attention of physiological 


bdtanists in France and Germany. It is the fact 
that a considerable number of forest trees do not 
draw their nourishment directly from the soil, 
but through the medium of an investing layer of 
fungus—mycelium. The botanist E. Frank states 
that all our native oaks, chestnuts, beeches, horn¬ 
beams, and hazels are provided with a dense 
covering of this mycorhiza, organically associated 
in ^owth with the root, and completely envelop¬ 
ing it, even to the growing point. 

BOLSOVER BROTHERa 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER III. 

About half-past eight next morning the house¬ 
keeper made her appearance at the Cottage and 
let nei'self in by means of latchkey number three. 
She had no fear of being caught in what she 
was about to do, Mr James having intimated 
that he should not arrive before mid-day. Having 
shut the door and wiped her shoes carefully on 
the mat, she W'cnt at once up-staira As she had 
expected, she found the door of Mr Bolsover’s 
room locked and the key taken away. But this 
by no means disconcerted Mrs Mima Going to 
her own room, she took out the key from 
the lock, and inserted it without hesitation 
into the lock of Mr Bolsover’s room ; for the 
housekeeper had not been many days at the 
Cottage before she discovered that the locks of 
all the up-stairs rooms were of one pattern, and 
that the key of any one door would open the 
other doora From this it may perhaps be in¬ 
ferred that Mrs Mims was not quite the stolid, 
wooden-headed person slie was commonly credited 
with being. 

She turned the key in the lock, drew a long 
breath, opened the door, and went slowly m. She 
was not in the room more than two minutes at 
most. When she came out she was very white 
and scared-looking, and her hands shook so much 
and were so nerveless that it was all she could 
<lo to rclock tlie door. After taking back the 
key, she went down-stairs, her face more dazed 
and expressionless, and more like the carved 
figure-head of a ship than perhaps it had ever 
looked before. She sat down on one of the 
lower stairs to recover herself in some measure 
before leaving the Cottage. 

To all appearance she was exactly the same 
woman that she always was when, in answer 
to her knock, Mr James opened the door to her : 
about half-past twelve. 

'I need not detain you more than a few ' 
minutes, Mrs Mims,* he said. ‘As I told i 
you yesterday, the body will be fetched away 
some time after dark tliis evening for convey¬ 
ance to London. I should like you to be m 
attendance about eleven o’clock to-morrow, when ' 
the landlord’s agent will be here, to whom, after j 
he has satisfied himself that the fittings and 
furniture are all in proper order, possefwion of 
the Cottage will he given up.—You have told me 
already that my brother paid ready-money for 
everything, and that there are no bills owing, 
so that when I have settled with you and the 
doctor, everything will be cleared o^. I shall 
remain here for an hour or two to-day, having 
some lettero to write.’ 
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Mrs Mim? being tbns dismissed for the day, 
called to mind tiiat she had a long-standing invi¬ 
tation to go and take tea with her particular 
friend, Mrs Baylis. As it happened, Mrs Buylis 
lived in the street which led direct to the railway 
station ; thus it fell oat that Mrs Mims, while 
leisurely sipping her tea behind the open-work 
curtains of her friend’s window, had a view of 
Mr James posting along at double-quick time, 
evidently bent on catching the four-thirty train. 

Daylight was fading into dusk when Mrs 
Mims found herself once more at Laburnum 
Cottage. As before, she let hemelf in with her 
private key. On this occasion she did not go 
up-stairs, but having shut the door behind her, 
she produced from some part of her dress a 
couple of pins, one of which, with the help of 
her thimble, she fixed firmly in the jamb of 
the door; and the other one, in a line with the 
first, into the door itself, leaving a space of about 
a couple of feet between the two, and a space of 
about three-quarters of a yard between them and 
the floor. Tnen from one pin to the other she 
stretched a piece of ordinary sewing-cotton and 
left it there. When she had brought this singular 
proceeding to an end, she stood for a minute or 
two and regarded her handiwork with much com¬ 
placency, rubbing her elbows and purring softly 
to herj-elf os an ancient tabby might have done. 
Then she let herself out by way of the door 
which opened on the back garden, and having 
locked it behind her, took away the key. As 
already remarked, the Cothige was in a lonely 
part of the suburbs, and at tluit hour of the 
evening there was not a creature anywhere about, 
so that when Mrs Mims fi^rced her way through 
the low straggling hedge lyhirh divided the garden 
from the fields beyond it, she had httle fear of 
being seen. 

At half-past seven next morning the honse- 
keeper made her way back into the Cottage by 
the way she had quitted it the night before. 
She chuckled to hcisclf with a sort ot uncanny 
^Ice when, on examining the front door, she 
lound the two pins and the thread exactly as 
she liad left them. It was clear that no one had 
obtained access to the Cottage by way of the 
front door between the time of her leaving it 
overnight and her visit this morning. Having 
removed llie pins and thread and made the 
back door safe, she let herself out by the front 
as usual. 

She was there at the time appointed to meet 
Mr James, who had brought the landlord’s agent 
with him. Half an hour sufficed for the agent 
to check over the furniture, linen, &c., with the 
inventory in hxs possession, and to satisfy himself 
that the property had suffered no deterioration 
beyond ordinary wear and tear at the hands of 
its recent tenant While this was being done, 
Mr James called the housekeeper into the parlour 
and proceeded to pay her what small amount of 
wages was due to her, to which he added a gift 
of two sovereigns, ‘as a little recoguition,’ he 
said, ‘of the laithful and conscientious way in 
which you did your duty to my poor brother.* 

Mrs Mims was profuse in courtesies and thanks. 
Then she ventured to say : ‘I suppose the under¬ 
taking peopU cai 5 e l&st night, sir r 

* WJiy, of course they did,* he answered with 
unmistakable surprise. ‘ If, they hadn’t done so, 


how should I be able to give up the key this, 
morning?* 

After this, the housekeeper felt there was 
nothing left her to do but bid Mr James a 
respectlul good-morning and get out of the room 
as quickly as possible. Five minutes later she 
bade farewell to Laburnum Cottage. 

Mr James Bolsover, having settled with the 
agent and given up the keys of the Cottage 
to him, followed Mrs Mini’s example. At the 
comer of the main road he was joined by Mr 
Gaxebrooke, who was smoking a cigar, and seemed 
to have been waiting for him. Together the 
two proceeded to the house of Dr Lindley. 

He had evidently been expecting them, and 
had got through his morning round of visits 
earlier than usual. He looked pale and worn, 
as if from want of sleep : his manner was nervous 
and flurried. 

‘I presume the little document is ready?* said 
Mr Gazebrooke as soon as the three men vrere 
seated in Walter’s sitting-room. 

‘Yes, here it is, together with a duplicate,* 
answered the latter as he took a couple of slips 
of paper out of his desk and handed them across 
the table. 

Mr Gazebrooke having carefully read the papers, 
passed them to Mr James, who accorded them 
an equal amount of attention. One was a cer¬ 
tificate of the death of Evan Bolsover, drawn 
up in accordance with the prescribed formula 
in such cases and signed by Walter Lindley; 
the other purported to be, and was, an exact 
copy of the original. The cause of death was 
put down as being congestion of the lun^. 

‘This ought to fix ’em—hey?’ said Mr James 
with a laugh directed at his friend, os he put 
the two documents carefully away. Mr Gaze¬ 
brooke merely smiled. From his pocket-book 
he was extracting the long blue slip of paper 
which we have seen before. ‘Exchange is no 
robbery,’ he said with a significant nod as he 
tossed the paper over to Walter. ‘ You will always 
find Septimus Gazebrooke a man of his word.* 

The young doctor gave a great sigh of relief 
—a sigh that was almost a sob—as his fingers 
closed over the paper. There was a fire burning 
in the grate. Taking the paper between his 
thumb and finger, he lighted it at the bars and 
held it till it had burnt itself out What a 
terrible load was lifted off his mind as he watched 
the gray ashes flutter up the chimney, no one 
but himself could have told. But alas 1 he had 
only succeeded in throwing off one incubus to 
find that he had taken on himself the burden of 
another. 

In one of the offices of the Heron Life and Fire 
Insurance Company, Lothbiiry, London, sat two 
middle-aged gentlemen, one of whom was Mr 
Bysouth, the chairman of the Company, the other 
being Mr Smiley, the secretary. 

Mr Bysouth had not long held the position 
of chairman, and in his anxietv to acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the details with 
which he was expected to deal, he was in the 
habit, once or twice a week, of spending a quiet 
hour with the secretary, an old qpd experi¬ 
enced official, who had all the ramifications of* 
the Company’s business at his fingers* ends. By 
these means Mr Bysouth was enabled., to get 
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liimself posted Gp in readiness for the Board 
meetings, so that whatever questions might be 
brought forward at such times, he was pretty 
sure to hare some acquaintance with them 
beforehand. It is on one of these semi-official 
occasions that wo make the acquaintance of the 
two gentlemen. 

*That matter being so far disposed of,* said 
Mr Smiley as he pushed a batch of papers on 
one side, *1 will now proceed to lay before you 
I the particulars of a very singular and compli¬ 
cated case, as to which I must admit that 1 
am more puzzled than. 1 have been with any 
case that has come before me for some years 
past’ As he spoke he took another batch of 
tape-tied papers from the basket by his side and 
placed them on the table in front of him. 

*On the 5th of last October,’ the secretary 
resumed—*that is to say about seven months 
uo—we received a proposal from a certain Mr 
^an Bolsover, at that time residing at Fairfax 
Lodge, Fulham, for a policy of insurance on 
his own life for the sum of five thousand pounds. 
The proposal went through the routine usual 
in such cases. Mr Bolsover was examined, and 
passed by both the Company’s doctors, whose 
reports were highly favourable. As a conse¬ 
quence, his proposal was accepted; his policy 
was made out in due course, and half a yeai'’6 
premium was paid by him in advance. About 
three months later, we were advised by Mr 
Bolsover that he had changed his address to 
Laburnum Cottage, Medbury Royal. Nothing 
farther is heard from him ; but about the middle 
of March we receive a notification of his death ; 
and a little later the authenticated documents 
demanded by us in such cases are duly sent in, 
from which we le<ani that Mr James Bolsover, 
a brother of the deceased, is appointed sole heir 
and legatee. So far everything has run in its 
ordinary groove, and although it is somewhat 
nnusuol for a line healthy man in the prime 
of life, such os the insurer is represented os 
having been, to die so shortly after having effected 
a policy for so large an amount, still it is within 
our experience that such things have happened j 
before, and that circumstance in itself would 
have aroused no suspicion in our minds. So 
far, so good. 

‘ Our next step, which is one we nearly always 
take whei« a heavy policy is in question, is 
to employ one of our most trusted subordinates 
to make certain private inquiries, with the view 
of satisfying ourselves that we are not being 
^ade the victims of fraud in any of the numerous 
disguises it occasionally assumes in such cases, 
pur Mr IfOmax was the person in the present 
instance to whom this delicate task was entrusted ; 
and I have before me the two Beports in which 
are suinmariaed the results of .his inquiry. With 

_T>_Al. T —-•11 _■!__ 


opinion of the Board at their meeting on Thurs¬ 
day next* 

Mr Smiley having untied the papers in front 
of him, and replaced his spectacles more firmly 
<m Jbis nose, took up Mr Lomax’s Report marked 
•Na V 

■•'Thlk first person upon whom our agent called,* 
‘reaajBud^ the secretary, *waa the medical prac¬ 


titioner who attended Mr Bolsover* during his 
last illness. Of this person Mr Lomax writes 
as follows : “ Dr Lindley is a young man, whose 
practice in Medbury only extends over a period 
of something like a couple of years. The moment 
I introduced myself and stated the object of 
my visit, the colour died out of his face, a strange 
frightened look came into his eyes, and for a 
few moments he was evidently powerless to utter 
a word. 1 need scarcely say that my suspicions 
were at once on the alert; but X am bound 
to admit that when once he had regained his 
composure, he answered all my questions in a 
clear and straightforward manner. His attend¬ 
ance on Mr Bolsover had extended over a period 
of eight days. No other medical man had been 
called in. Mr Bolsovei^s illness had begun with a 
severe cold, which had ^ickly developed into 
congestion of the lungs. The patient grew worse 
rapidly; and on the third day, at Dr Liudley’s 
suggestion, a trained nui^e was obtained from one 
of the London hospitals. On the seventh day 
the illness took an unfavourable turn, and on 
the cightli day the patient died. The nurse and 
a certain Mr Gazebrookc, a friend of deceased, 
wlioin the doctor had seen there a few days 
previously, appear to have been the only per¬ 
sons present at the last Dr Lindley w'as sent 
for hurriedly; but by the time he arrived all 
was over. Except that the end came rather 
sud<lcnly, there would appear to have been 
nothing out of the ordinary way in the course 
taken by the illness. Finally, Dr Lindley assured j 
me that he had made a careful autopsy of the 
body, and that there was not the sliglitest reason 
to suspect the existence of any foul-play. As 
regards the nurse, it appears that her name was 
Goodson, and that she was sent by Mr Oaze- 
brooke. Beyond that, Br Lindley could supply 
no information about her.” So far the Report. 

‘Our agent’s next caU was upon Mrs Mims, 
a middle-aged woman, who had acted as housc- 
! keeper to Mr Bolsover, and was indeed the sole 
I dome&tic employed at Laburnum Cottage. Mr 
' Lomax describes her as being short-sighted and 
partially deaf, and with a mind which, to use 
his own phrase, “seems to be belated and wander¬ 
ing in a perpetual fog. How such a woman,** 
he goes on to say, “could contrive to fulfil the 
duties of housekeeper with any satisfaction to 
her employer, is more than I can imagine.** 

It was not much that this worthy person had 
to tclL She had entered the service of Mr Bol¬ 
sover on the 12th of January. Her employer was 
a stranger to Medbury, who had taken Laburnum 
Cottage ready furnished—a small seven-roomed 
house in the outskirts of the town. Mr Bolsover 
went away by train every morning, presumably 
to London, returning in the evening, generally 
at rather a late hour. Now and then his friend 
Mr Gazebrooke returned with him and slept at 
the Cottage. The information elicited from Mrs 
Mims as to Mr Bolsoveris illness and deal^ 
threw no fresh light on the subject She saw 
her master several times in the coum of his 
illness; and even after the nurse’s arrival she sat 
in his room more than once while the latter 
took a little rest As a matter of course, the 
nurse was an absolute strangei to her. ^Mra 
Mims did not see her master after hu demise, 
the room in which the body lay being kept 
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locked, by border of Mr James Bolsover, whoi 
arrived on tbe scene on tbe mozning of the day 
following that of his brother’s death. It was 
on Tuesday that Mr Bolsover died, and it was 
in the course of ’Thursday night that the body 
was t^en away by the undeitaker sent by Mx 
James Bolsover, with the avowed intention pf 
having it removed to London for interment. To 
this transaction Mrs Mims was unable to depose 
as an eye-witness, she having been dismi^ed for 
the time being, and the Cottage shut up and 
tihe key taken away by Mr James. Next fore¬ 
noon, tbe housekeeper, the landlord’s agent, and 
Mr James, met by appointment at the Cottage. 
The woman was paid ner wages ; the agent was 
paid whatever rent might be due, and took over 
the keys of the house; and that was the lost 
Mm Mims saw of Mr James Bolsover. 

‘Mr Lomax having completed his inquiries so 
far, an<l luiving a spare half-hour before there was 
a train back to town, bethought himself of ascer¬ 
taining Irom the railway people whether on the 
17th of March—that is to suy, on the Thursday 
following Mr Bolsover’s death—they conveyed a 
corpse from Medbuiy to London or elsewhere. 
It appears that a special book is kept by the 
Bailwuy Company for the registration of all sncli 
transactions. On this book being now referred 
to, it was found that the last entry in it bore date 
a fortnight anterior to that of Mr Lolsover’s death. 
It was clear that the dea<l man’s last journey from 
Medbury had not been by rail; indeed, Mr Lomax 
hardly expected to find that it had been. Medbury 
is but a dozen miles from London; and if the colfin 
and hearse were sent down by roa»l, they would 
be .neaily sure to go back by the same way. But 
how prove that such was the case ? Mr Lomax’s 
suspicions, excited in the first instance by I)r 
Lindley 8 strange demeanour at the announcement 
of his errand, had not yet been thoroughly allayed, 
and he made up his mind to probe the matter 
still farther. Accordingly, instead of returning to 
town by train, he hireil a lly at one of the hotels 
and journeyed back by road. About half-way 
between Medbury and London he came to a toll- 
bar, which was precisely whut he had hoped to 
do, although the greater number of tlieiu are 
abolished nowadays. His object was to make the 
same inquiry at the tollgate as he had made at 
the railway station. The result was tliat he was 
positively assured both by the gatekeeper and his 
son that no hearse had passed through the gate, 
going cither up or down the road, on or about 
tbe date in question. Tlie pitiblem, therefore, 
that now presented itself was : by what route, or 
W what mode of conveyance, was the body of Mr 
£van Bolsover removed to London? for that it 
was so removed and interred at the Lowfield 
Cemetery is proved by the Certificate of Burial 
forwarded to us among other documents by tlie 
brother of the deceased. With this question still 
unanswered, Mr Lomax coucludes his lieport 
No. 1.’ 

Mr Bysouth, who was a reticent man both by 
habit and inclination, had simply interjected an 
occasional ‘Just so,’ or ‘I quite follow you,’ but 
had. not interrupted the seci-etary by as much as 
a single question. ^All he now said was: ‘You 
h&vt certaiady inteMsted me sufficiently in your 
first lieport to make me desirous of hearing Uie 
second.' 


BROTHERS. 


Mr Smiley took up Report No. 2. *I need 
scarcely tell you, sir,’ he resumed, ‘that after a 
careful perusal of Mr Lomax’s first Report, I 
felt far from satisfied with the case as it then 
stood. Cei'tain features of it kerned to me by no 
means free from suspicion, and I was far from 
clear in my mind that an attempt was not being 
made to victimise the Company by means of a 
very ingenious system of traud. As a conse¬ 
quence, I requested Mr Lomax to make certain 
further inquiiies, the results of which are set forth 
in this document, which 1 will now proceed to 
summarise for you as briefly as possible. 

‘Mr Lomax’s next step was to satisfy himself 
that the certificate sent into the office was a bond 
fide copy of the entry in the Register of Burials 
at the Lowfield Cemetery. Ait^ that^ he went 
in search of the head sexton, from whom, 
with the aid of a small private register kept 
by the latter, he obtmned the address of the 
undertakers who had conducted the funeral of the 
Mr Evan Bolsover. An hour later, a cab put 
Mr Lomax down at tbe door of the uudertidcers 
in question—Messra Vibert and Sons of Conduit 
; Walk, Bamsbury. I will now quote from the 
! liepo]^ “ Messrs Vibert and Sons had been in- 
, structed in the ordinary course of business to 
arrange for a funeral from No. 38 Persimmon 
Street, only a little distance away (which, it may 
be remembered, is the address given us by Mr 
James Bolsover in liis various communications 
with this ofilce). At the same time they were told 
that no coffin would be required, the body having 
been removed from the country to London for 
burial. The funeral took place in due course. 
Only two mourners followed the body, one of 
whom was* understood to be a brother of deceased. 
So fur my second investigation had resulted in 
nothing positive; still, it struck me os sin^lar 
that a different undertaker should have been 
called in to conduct the funeral from the one to 
whom the conveyance of the body from Medbury 
had been entrusted; and Mr Vibert, with whom 
1 talked the point over, agreed with me, that, 
if the first undertaker were a London man, such 
a transaction would constitute a singular devia¬ 
tion from the ordinary practice in such cases. 
But might he not have been a Medbuiy man? 
Therein lay a possibility which had not suggested 
itself to me before,” 

‘At this juncture, Mr Lomax called in tbe md* 
of Strumley, a private inquiry agent, who mto. 
more than one occasion has proved himself or*' 
value^ to the Coraj^any. Now I come to the|, 
Report again. “ Strumley, taking Persimmontf 
Street os his central pointy and working in ^ , 
gradually widening circle was not long in light¬ 
ing on an undertaker in a small way of business 
wlio stated that at ten o’clock on the evening of 
March 18th his men delivered, at No. 38 r«r- 
siinmou Street, a polished oak coffin made to 
order. When the order was given, the under¬ 
taker was told that he would not be reauired to 
conduct the funeral, the person for wiiom the 
coffin was intended having died at a remote 
country vilh^e, where arrangements had been 
made to bury him, but where it had been found 
impossible to obtain the handsome Igiass-handled 
article he was now requested to supply. He 
brought both his books and the evidence of his 
men to prove that it was on the evening of the 
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18tli—not of the 17th, on whioh date the body 
was said to have been removed from Medbury— 
that the coi&n was delivered at No. 38 Persimmon 
Street”' 

CRIMPS IN AMERICAN PORTS. 
Chimps are men who gain a livelihood by preying 
Qpon the scanty earnings of merchant seamen 
with or without the connivance of their superiors. 
They are not the most pleasant people for an 
unarmed stranger to meet with, in some seques¬ 
tered spot, after nightfall. The British Boazd of 
Trade has compelled the members of this evil 
fraternity to seek an asylum under other skies; 
but they still flourish in all the more frequented 
seaports of the United States. San Francisco 
has attained an unenviable notoriety for the 
aggressiveness and assiduity of these parasites, 
fatten upon the vices of our seamen. Crimps 
minister to the depraved desires of mariners, 
inflame their passions, rob them of their money, 
and send them to sea with enfeebled constitu¬ 
tions, and a wardrobe the contents of which may 
be summed up in a few words as a put-on, a 
take-off, and a go-naked. These crimps are pro¬ 
prietors of infamous boarding-houses for seamen, 
which cluster thickly along the city front close 
to the water’s edge, and are specially adapted for 
nefarious practices. The tender mercies of the 
crimps are more cruel to the seaman than either 
howling hurricane or savage sea. Crimjis devote 
their entire energies to ships trading to distant 
lands, as the coasting crews are deaf to their 
blandishments and will have none of them. 

Forty years ago, the ‘Queen of the I^cific’ was 
almost a terra xncognitay with only a mission of 
monks end a few rude mud-huts forming an out¬ 
post of civilisation; but the star of empire has 
wended its way westward since the tiny brig 
Pilgrim^ with R. H. Dana on board, dropped 
anchor in San Francisco’s beautiful bay. A well- 
built city, defended by forts, now nestles upon 
a gentle declivity, and faces the rising town of 
Oakland, that peeps out between tlie blue-tinted 
hills on the opposite side of the bay. Wheat was 
a scarce commodity there in Dana’s day; but at the 
present time rich atgosies laden with golden grain 
set sail for our markets throughout the season; 
while white-winged coasting craft, peculiar to the 
States, are constantly arriving or departing, and 
trim river-steamers dart hither and thither with 
their gay pilot-houses glittering in the life-giving 
rays of the sun. Nature assumes her loveliest 
aspect; and this port would be a veritable clysium 
tp the weather-worn seafarer if it were not cursed 
by the preponderance of cruel crimps, who are a 
power for evil in the State. 

There is a great demand for ships when the 
garnered grain awaits shipment to Europe; and 
no other port—Calcutta excepted—can show such 
a splendid fleet of merchant-ships gathered to¬ 
gether at one time. British iron ships form the 
large majority, and always obtain a higher rate of 
freight than the best built wooden ships of the 
United States. Now is the opportunity for the 
crimps to reooup themselves for the period when 
seamen were a drug in the market They have 
luied the seamen from their ships, and hold them 
in durance vile. Captains are eager to flU up the 


Vacancies caused by desertion ; and *the crimm 
combine among themselves to prevent a single 
seaman from leaving their infamous dens until 
they are guaranteed a capitation fee varying from 
twenty to forty dollars, in addition to two or three 
months’ advance of pay for each seaman supplied. 
This fee has rightly been termed ‘ blood-money,’ 
inasmuch as it is a veritable pound of flesh paia 
by the unsophisticated seaman in discharge of his 
bond. Very frequently a ship is tliree-fifths of 
her way homeward before the crew commence to 
earn a farthing for themselves. The advance- 
money is paid directly to the crimps ; and Jack 
seldom, if ever, handles the liard cash. At a late 
meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, Mr William¬ 
son said that the whole of the crew of one of his 
ships deserted, and he was forced to pay to the 
crimps blood-money amounting in the aggregate 
to one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, in order 
to obtain hands when tlie ship was ready for sea. 
Mr Chadwick read a letter from a captain stating 
that each man shipped in lieu of a deserter had 
cost him nearly forty dollars. These are not 
solitary exceptions, but examples of the course of 
procedure adopted by crimps when the demand 
tor seamen exceeds the supply. 

How cornea it that this state of disorganisa¬ 
tion and demoralisation is suffered to exist ? Let 
us imagine, time and space being annihilated for 
our purpose, that wc are approaching the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco in a vessel, deeply laden 
with coal, having made the passage round C-ape 
Horn from England in one hundred and fifty 
days. A pilot boards us from the welcome pilot 
schooner ; the bar is crossed in safety ; and as we 
proceed up the bay towards an anchorage, boats 
are seen convolving upon the ship from all parts 
of the shore. Each boat contains crimps, whose 
lips are w'arm, but wliose hearts ai'e as cold as ice, 
hastening to board the incoming ship They may 
not step over the ship’s side until the doctor of 
the port shall have visited and granted us a clean 
bill of liealth. As our good ship forges slowly 
oliead, the crimps keep up with her by gentle 
rowing, and excliange a running fire of chaff with 
the sailors, who are amnsed by their boisterous 
wit Presently the health officer shoves off; the 
horde of rulfians immediately clamber over the 
rail, and our deck is thronged with some of the 
vilest specime.n8 of the human race. It is a start¬ 
ling exemplification of the old fable of the wolf 
and the lamb, with more interesting dramatis 
personee. Seamen are but feeble folk in a know¬ 
ledge of worldly iviles, owing to the state of isola¬ 
tion necessary in their profession, and fall an easy 
prey to the stealers of men. 

Almost all crimps have served some time at sea ; 
but agree in practice with George Herbert’s theory, 
that It is better to ‘praise the sea, but stay on 
land.' Hence it is that these men, who, judging 
by their gallows complexions, are certainly not 
bom to be drowned, know full well that a glass 
of grog and a savoury snack of fresh fare are 
irresistible attractions to men who have had 
neither during a long five months. They treat 
our crew to ardent liquors, which are freely im¬ 
bibed ; and more experienced crimps pr^uce 
dainty dishes from hidden receptades. Jack fears 
no longer, but begins to feel as exhilarated fts a 
dog set free from his chain ; and by the time the 
anchor brings us up, he imagines himself every 
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whit as gohd as his master in this land of good 
thinga 

The crimps profess the most intense interest in 
the welfare of our men, and point out that they 
can command double the wages, as men are scarce 
and desertion is never punished. He who wavers 
is lost. A crimp thrusts a battered boarding¬ 
house card into nis hand os a warning to other 
crimps that this man has been appropriated, and 
having met with success, the tout is at liberty 
to press hk hospitalities upon the distrustful of 
our crew, who may have heard hamh tales of 
the crimps, but are reassured by the old tale of 
‘Codlin’s your friend, not Short^ The plausible 
crimp admits that some of his confreres are rogues; 
but ne could never stoop so low as to rob a sea¬ 
man. Sails have to be furled ; up aloft go the 
crimps and lay out on the yards to help the sea¬ 
men they have inveigled by their specious stories. 
We are powerless to prevent our crew from 
desertion ; and the chief officer, chafing under a 
sense of his own impotence in this respect, pre¬ 
cipitates matters by speaking somewhat brusquely 
to the now half-inebriated seamen, and we are 
in a short time left swinging to our anchor with 
none but officers and boys on board. Even 
married men can scarcely avoid the iinp(»rtunities 
of the crimps, although aware that hall-pay to 
their wives will cease immediately they quit the 
ship without leave. All our seamen cast in thoir 
lot with the boarding-masters, ami left the ship 
with five pounds or more unclaimed. Such scenes 
happen every day in San Eraucisco. 

How fares it afterwards with such mi.'iguidcd 
men? Taken with their eflects to the boarding¬ 
houses of their choice, alcoholic liquors are sup¬ 
plied to them without stint, as every house has 
a bar of its own ; and they may consider them¬ 
selves fortunate if the awakening next morning 
is not on board a strange ship bound to Europe. 
They have been put on board of her at nightfall, 
stupefied with drugged potations. It is vain for 
them to protest that they did not sign the ship's 
articles j tlio shipmaster has had to pay for a 
certain number oi men, and he is one of the num¬ 
ber with liis forged signature in evidence. As a 
rule, however, such men are too shamefaced and 
ignorant of the law to raise an objection to the 
treatment they have received. They have been 
* shanghaied,’as it is termed, and accept the in¬ 
evitable as gracefully as they can. 

We once saw twenty men desert from a British 
man-of-war anchored in San Francisco Bay. It 
was broad daylight, and the crimps pounced upon 
the reckless runaways, who found themselves next 
morning on board the American ship Piiritariy 
that lay at anchor close under the stern of their 
old home, whereon they could read the legend, 
‘England expects every man to do his duty.’ 
Not one of them knew how he had been kid¬ 
napped, nor for what unkind fate he was reserved. 
Shades of the Pilgrim Fathers ! This ship belied 
her name, and proved a floating pandemonium. 
Her second officer w’m of herculean frame, unable 
to read or write, and was w’ell know’n for his 
brutality to men under him. How the poor 
fellows suffered, few would believe. The blow 
was as quick as the word; and many a time they 
wiAed thamsaives* back under the cross of St 
Oeox^e, notwithstandix^; the restrictions under 
whicn they previously groaned. These were as 


nothing in the balance when weighed against the 
cruel treatment to which they were subject, and 
against which there was no appeal The officer 
referred to was a foreigner. Educated Americans 
are kind to their men. 

Crimps can always muster idle vagabonds to 
present themselves at the shipping office and sign 
a ship’s ^ticlcs in the names of men who fie 
drugged in the boarding-houses ready for trans¬ 
ference to the ship waiting off the wharf. The 
first few hours after leaving San Francisco can 
never be forgotten. One voyage, the St Latvrence 
was towed to sea wdth every seaman in the fore- 
ca.stle unfit for duty. A breeze began to blow 
briskly, and sail had to be reduced. The chief 
officer looked into the forecastle, and found his 
crew literally floating about inside on their chests. 
A head-sea, coming in through the open hawse- 
pipes, was Ailing the place ; but not a man was 
capable of helping himself. Sometimes delirium 
tremens supervenes, and as a rule it is some days 
before the toaces of drink are effaced. 

When opportunity offers, our shipmasters in 
some cases are as bad as tlie crimps. Wheat is 
kept back by the farmers ; ships he idly at their 
moorings; and the supply of seamen is in excess 
of the demand. At such a time captains demand, 
and obtain, a bonus from the crimps, whose 
boaivlers are eating their heads off in crowded 
houses. Onr consul, Mr Booker, in 1874 ad- 
drcsseil an appeal to the masters in port, implor¬ 
ing them to cease this pmctice, so contrary to the 
interests of both owners and seamen, pointing out 
that the action w'as illegal, and stating that he 
would uphold the law lor the protection of sea¬ 
men. We have known cases in which the master 
of a ship has been paid from ten to fifteen dollars 
by the crimps for each seaman he has taken off 
their hands in the slack season—a nice little nest- 
egg for a badly paid shipmaster, and Poor Jack 
pays in either cose. Hence it will be seen that 
it IS not easy to know the seamen’s friends at 
orts abroad. Masters are able sometimes, as we 
ave shoivn, to make money on the men when 
shipped ; and it is easy to sea that a claim can 
always be lodged against the money of a deserter, 
who is not present to deny his indebtedness, so 
that it is possible for profit to accrue to a ship¬ 
master on Doth sides oi the account TJiis is one 
reason why strenuous efforts ore not made more 
often to escape from the thraldom of the crimp. 

Curious Uues are told of the makeshifts supplied 
by crimps os able seamen. Greenhorns from 
mining-camps and log-huts have strayed into the 
crimp’s domains and been sbipped on board some 
outward-bounder, much to the disgust of both 
greenhorns and sailors, as the latter find tlie 
landsmen but an encumbrance. Dead men are 
said to have been smuggled on board, and received 
by the mates as drunkards. 

Not every seaman who ships in San Francisco 
is shanghaied even at the busiest times. Those 
who sign the articles of a British ship must appear 
before our consul, and the articles are carefully 
read over to them before they sign their names. 
The men, however, are in duress. The eye of the 
crimp is not far off, and the seaman is unable to 
cope with the forces arrayed against him. We 
have heard several ships’ articles read over to the 
crews in tlie consul’s office by tbe present vi’ce- 
consul^ than whom the sailor can have no truer or 
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more impartial friend; but not a diBscnti^t voice 
was to be beard; yet one-bolf of the insiibordina* 
tion of seamen and cruelty of officers may 
tmced to the fact that men who know they havt* 
DO money to take nt the end of the voyage, grow 
camless in the performance of their duties; while 
officers are angered by the ignorance of the lubbers 
who are shipi^ as seamen 

Portland, Oregon, is as bad m San Francisco. 
The master of the Andora, lately arrived from i 
that port, was summoned at Hull for wages said 
to be due to one of his crew. It came out in j 
evidence that it was simply impossible to man a i 
ship without the aid of the crimps. Two hun-! 
dred and fifty ^unds sterling was paid as blood- 
monev for thirteen men, together with eight 
ponnas advmxced to be deducted from each seaman’s 
earnings on arrival at Hull The complainant 
was a backwoodsman, and the judge deciaed that 
two pounds per month was as much as he was 
worth. One of the Portland crimps murdered a 
confrere in San Francisco, bat escaped with six 
months* hard labour, owin^ to some ouibble of 
American law. Probably it was thouglit that it i 
was a pity the crimps did not act in a similar 
way to the Kilkenny cats, and thus rid the State 
of the whole gang. 

Crimping is rife at the present time ; and so 
long as it pays shipmasters better to get rid of 
their crews and to ship new men, we see no way 
out of the difficulty. Some alteration, however, 
might be effected if pamphlets, setting forth the ! 
dark doings of crimps in Americjin ports, with j 
full details of the b^ily sutfenng and pecuniary 
Ims to seamen consequent on desertion, were 
lianded to every sailor, by the officials of the 
Board of Trade, when signing articles to proceed 
to America. These pamphlets might be made 
interesting by containing a description by a resi¬ 
dent of the principal places worth visiting in the 
respective ports. Better and fairer than all would 
be to pay off the seaman, if he wish it, on arrival 
at any of these ports, it practicable. Our consul 
at San Francisco has done his best for tlie seaman 
- as well as for the owner, and several presentments 
have been made to our Foreign Office, but no 
change has resulted. 


THE KING OF CONJURERS. 

In the year 1843, a French nobleman, the Comte 
de TEscapolier, was one day passing through a 
street leading out of the Place Royale, in which 
his residence was situated. His attention was 
attracted by a clock, labelled a pendule de prd- 
emon, which was exposed for sale in the window 
of a watchmaker’s shop. The mechanism of*the 
clock was peculiar; and the Count admired and 
purchased it. At the same time he entered into 
conversation with the ingenious inventor, whom 
he quickly discovered to be gifted with remark- 
aide talent in his art In this way Robert Hmidin, 
destined to be subsequently the greatest conjurer 
of .his day, made the acquaintance of the patron 
by whose ^stance he was enabled to realise 
his cherish^ ambition of appearing before the 
pnblie as a prestidigitateur. 

The nnskilfol manner in which the professors of 


the art of sleight-of-hand had hitherto executed the 
tricks they exhibited, and the clumsy apparatus 
they made use of, had led him to believe that 
it would be in his power to improve considerably 
upon their performances. In the intervals of 
leisure which his narrow circle of clientage 
afforded him, he had occupied himself in con¬ 
structing various meclianical appliances that would 
help him in the calling he was desirous of pur¬ 
suing, should the opportunity present itself of 
his doing so; but hitherto the want of capital 
had prevented his putting his project into execu¬ 
tion. 

The Count, who had some knowledge of the 
mechanical arts, and took a warm interest in their 
development, w'os much pleased with several of 
the inventions shown him; and later on, when 
his acquaintance with Houdin had become more 
intimate, be offered him a loan of ten thousand 
francs for an indefinite periwl, in order that 
he might have the means of embarking in his 
new enterprise. This generous proposal Houdin 
felt it to be his duty to decline, since in the 
event of the experiment proving unauccessful, ; 
he saw no reasonable prospect of his ever being 
in a position to repay the money. The Count 
was hurt at the refusaJ. of his proffered assistance, 
and left the shop in anger. A few days after¬ 
wards, however, the Count again visited Houdin, 
to whom he said: ‘ My friend, although you are 
unwilling to place yourself under an obligation 
to me, I am not too proud to solicit a favour 
at your hands. The circumstances are these: 
for months past I have been robbed by some 
of tny servants. I have diachaigcd several wliom 
I suspected, and replaced them by otbers, in 
the hope of getting rid of the thief; but to no 
purpose, for the i*obberies still continue. I come, 
therefore, to you to beg that you will afford me 
your help in discovering the culprit.’ 

Houdin replied with a smile : ‘ Why, Monsieur 
le Comte, this is an affair for Vidocq rather than 
for me. I cannot pretenil to any particular skill 
in a business of this kind.—In what way do you 
suggest that my services can be made avail¬ 
able ? * 

‘As a mechanician,’ was the response. ‘For 
certain reasons, I am desirous of not making the 
matter public, or, long before this, I should have 
put it into the hands of the police. Can you not 
invent some piece of mechanism that, attached to 
the door of the safe in which I keep my valu¬ 
ables, wUl lead to the detection oi the delin¬ 
quent 1 ’ 

This hint sufficed for Houdin. An idea struck 
him, and he demanded a delay of only twenty- 
four hours in which to constouct an apparatus 
that should effect the desired end. On the even¬ 
ing of the following day lie presented himself 
at the Count’s house, carrying with him the con¬ 
trivance he had invented. The safe stood in a 
small room which communicated with the Count’s 
bedchamber. The door of the sal« was kept 
invariably locked; the key of it never left the 
owner’s possession; and it was obvious that the 
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thief hftd pr&vided himself with a false key, siaee* 
there was no appearance of force hayinc been 
employed in pickii^ the lock. Houdin, having 
pointed out this fact to the Count, proceeded to 
attach his apparatus to the inner side of the door 
of the safe. In doing this, the right hand of 
Houdin was protected by a stuffed glove, similar 
to that used by boxers. This circumstance excited 
the curiosity of the Count, and he demanded 
why the precaution was taken. 

‘Let it be assumed,’ was the reply, ‘that the 
robber has opened the safe. Well, by means 
of my contrivance, directly he has turned the 
key in the lock and pulled the door open, even 
a single inch, a pistol-shot is fired. At the same 
time on the back of the band of tlie burglar 
is indelibly stamped the word voleur. You per¬ 
ceive, therefore, the necessity of my wearing a 
glove.’ 

‘Explain the working of the machinery.’ 

‘ The pistol-shot is simply to give you warning 
of what has occurred m whatsoever part of the 
house you may be at the time. But scarcely 
will the door have been opened, wdien a claw 
mounted on a wire and working with a spring 
will fly out, and clutch the hand of the individual 
who has inserted the key in the lock. The claw 
is a tattooing machine, and the short sharp needles 
of w'hich it is composed are so arranged as to 
form the W'ord voleur^ as already stated. These 
needles pass through a pad impregnated with 
nitrate of silver, which injects itself into tlie 
wound and leaves for life ineffaceable marks.’ 

The Count’s countenance assumed a serious 
expression. ‘We have no right,’ he said gravely, 
‘to brand a man in this way.* That is the 
prerogative alone of the law. Besides, even 
granted that we w'ere permitted to do this, would 
it be consistent with the dictates of humanity 
to stamp upon the ilesh of a lellow-being a cruel 
and criminating mutilation, which miist of neces¬ 
sity for ever rank him with the enemies of 
society? The man who has robbed me may 
not be a liardened offender; he may be young, 
and his principles not yet so lixed as to enable 
him to resist the temptations that life in Paris 
affords.’ 

Houdin recognised the justice of this reason¬ 
ing. He also shrewdly guessed the reasem why 
the Count had evinced an insupemble reluctance 
to invoke the aid of the law in the matU*r. 
He had sons who were young men, and possibly 
he entertained some fears of Hading in the culprit 
a member of his own family. 

‘I admit,’ said Houdin, ‘the force of your 
arguments. It wdll only require a few houi-s 
to effect such alterations in the instrument os 
will remove your objections to its employment 
in its present form.* 

The apparatus was consequently so modified 
that the claw, instead of tattooing, gave only a 
cat-like scratch, which would soon heal and leave 
behind no branding scar. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Count no longer saw any i*eahon 
why the instrument should not be used ; and 
it was at once attached to the safe. 

• At that period the /orpats at the galleys at Toulon 
and aisewheru we^ branded on the shoulder with the 
letters T. F. (the imtials of the wor^ Travaux JF’orceg ); 
but the piaotioe has for many years past been isoon- 
tinned. 


In the course of the next few days the Count 
instructed his steward to draw from his bankers 
considerable sums of money in gold, which 
were deposited in the safe. In this way it was 
anticipated that the cupidity of the thief might 
receive an additional stimulus. For upwards 
of a fortnight, how’ever, no attempt w’as made 
upon the strong-box; and the . Count began 
to fear that the precautions he had taken had 
come to the knowledge of the members of his 
household. But in this he was mistaken. On 
the sixteenth day a pistol-sliot w^as fired in the 
room where the safe stood. The Count, who 
at the time wm in the drawing-room, rushed 
up-stairs to the apartment; there he found his 
steward, pale and agitated, endeavouring to con¬ 
ceal his right hand by placing it behind his 
back. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ demanded the Count 

‘A few moments ago,’ was the reply, came 
in, under the impression that I should find you 
here, as I wanted to speak with you on business. 
But 1 was surprised to see a man attempting 
to force open the door of the safe. A pistol 
went off—how fired, I know not—and the bui^lar, 
alarmed by my presence, jumped out of the 
window on to the piazza and descended the steps 
into the garden, whence he mode his escape 
through the little back gate.’ 

The Count, without f?aying a single word, went 
into the giurden, and discovered the gate locked 
I and the key in the inside—a palpable proof 
I of the falsity of the steward’s story—then, return- ; 
ing to the room, he insisted upon the man’s 
hand being shown him, which proved to be 
bleeding freely from the scratches it had received. 
The case, therefore, was periectly clear. 

‘ For how long a period have you been robbing 
me?’ asked the Count quietly. 

‘About eighteen months,’ was the cool response 
of the culprit, who by this time had recovered 
his presence of mind, and, seeing that the game 
was up, resolved to make a clean breast ol the ' 
matter. 

‘And what is the total amount of the money 
you have stolen from me during that period?’ 
was the next question. 

‘A little over fifteen thousand francs.* 

‘ What have you done with this sum ?* 

‘ I have invested it in government securities; 
the bonds representing them I have in my desk 
at home.’ 

On condition of the steward’s delivering up 
the bonds and signing a paper admitting his guilty 
the Count—out of consideration for the offender’s 
family—contented himself with dischai^ng his 
dishonest servant. The money that had been 
recovered, Ue I’Escalopier forced upon Houdin 
as a loan, to be repaid only at his convenience. 

Possessed of this capital, Houdin took a small 
hall in the Palais Royal and fitted it with con¬ 
siderable taste. The stogc was set so as to repre¬ 
sent a drawin"-room, in white and gold, of the 
style of Louis XV. The little auditorium would 
bold only two hundred persons; but the prices 
were rather high, the front scats being five francs 
each, and no place was obtainable for less than 
forty sous. The entertainment was frdm the com- | 
mencement highly popular with the Parisinna; | 
and the profits realised by Houdin from his 
venture were so large that in less than a year 
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be waa enabled to repay hia kind patron the \ 
whole of bis loan. 

Houdin acqixired a comfortable competence by 
the exercise of his art; and be built a bancb 
some villa at Saint-Gervais, near Blois. When 
he had retired from business, he amused him¬ 
self by introducing various curious inventions 
into his place and the grounds attached to it 
Tlie garden gate was situated some four hundred 
yards from the house. A visitor had only to 
raise a diminutive brass knocker, and let it 
fall upon the forehead of a fantastic face—making 
but a faint sound—when a large bell w^ set 
in motion in the villa. At the same time the 
gate swung open automatically, the plate, bear¬ 
ing the name ' Robert Houdin/ disappeared, and 
another took its place, on which was engraved 
the word * Entrez.’ When the peatman delivered 
the lettera he had brought, he was instructed 
to drop them through a slit in the gate into 
the receptacle provided for this purpose. The 
box, directly this was done, started with ite own 
accord on its journey to the front door of the 
house by means of a miniature elevated rail¬ 
way. Houdin invented, too, an ingenious con¬ 
trivance by which, while lying in l:Sd, he could 
feed his horse in a stable fifty yards from the 
villa; for, on touching a small button, there 
was put in motion an apparatus that caused 
the exact portion of oats re<|uired for the animal’s 
meal to tail into the manger from the granary 
above. By another curious ]»iece of mechanism, 
a little bench, that stood beside a ravine in a 
remote part of the grounds, was so constructed 
that immediately any person sat down upon it, 
the machine automatically traversed a narrow 
bridge that spanned the gorge, and having 
deposited its occupant on the other side, the 
bench returned to its oiiginal position. 

Since Houdin’s time, the feats of legerdemain 
he performed have in some few instances been 
surpassed by those of his successors in the art 
But, conceding this, it is due to his memory 
to state that he was the first individual pur¬ 
suing bis calling who recognised and utilised 
the resources that modern discoveries in science 
had placed at the disposal of the juggler; and 
some of the most curious tricks exhibited by 
Houdin were executed by the aid of electricity. 
It was therefore not without justice that the 
countrymen of the ingenious Frenchman bestowed 
upon him the title ot *King of Conjurers.’ 


RUB LIGHTLY. 

A STORY is told of a dignitary of the Church who 
somewhat astonished an audience of young clergy¬ 
men by taking the above words as tne text of an 
address, in which he impressed upon bis hearera 
the importance of tact in dealing with their lay 
brethren. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that in every walk of life delicate treatment and 
gentle handling are often the eecrat of success in 
aralinc both with persons and thinga The great 
gUt of tact, so difficult to define, so easy to appre¬ 
ciate and admire, is notliing more than the art 
which enables its possessors to ’rub lightly’ in 
all the r^atlons of life. The instinct which 
helps us to understand characters widely dififerent, 


to all who aspire to deal successfully with their 
fellow-men. 

Even in the m<»t commonplace duties of every¬ 
day life the art of rubbing lightly will often 
enable us to overcome difficulties and obstacles 
which have resisted all rougher methods. The 
servant who possesses a ‘light hand* is indeed 
* a treasure ’ in the eyes of her misteess, and will 
succeed in many little domestic duties where 
clumsy fingers would utterly fail. 

Though of most importance, and seen in its 
highest form in the v'orld at huge, there is ample 
scope for the exercise of tact in the narrower 
circle of home-life and social gatherings. And 
here it may be observed that this imtural instinct 
and insight into character, connected as it is wdth 
the finer feelings of our nature, is seen more 
commonly and in a higher degree among women 
than among men. Who does not admire the 
ready tact which enables a popular hostess to 
make a mixed party ‘go off,’ or, in other words, 
to harmonise the somewhat discordant elements 
of a miscellaneous assemblage. ‘What can equal 
woman’s tact,’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes ; ‘her 
delicacy, her subtlety of apprehension, her quick¬ 
ness to feel the changes of temperature, as the 
warm and cool currents of talk blow by turns ?' 

If we consider the iiu|)ortance of tact in the 
wider relations of life, we shall find that those 
who can rub lightly achieve a large measure of 
success in dealing with others. 

Perhaps the value of tact will be most readily 
and most commonly recognised in the region of 
diplomacy. And while it may be said to attain 
its highest development in the 'successful ambas¬ 
sador who carries on negotiations of the most 
delicate nature, on which the issues of peace or 
war may depend, it is of almost equal importance 
to the great party leader, the popular bishop, the 
eminent physician, the successlul head-master. 
One and ^11 of these in their different spheres 
carry out more or le^ unconsciously the principle 
of rubbing bghtly in their intercourse with their 
fellow-men. If it be too much to say that ‘ tact 
is success’ in life, it may at anyrate be safely 
asserted that to those whose work consists mainly 
in managing or influencing others, the art of 
rubbing lightly is a most important factor in the 
attainment of populaiity. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

The storm has passed ; yet still a troabled moaning, 

A strange impassioned sob, comes fitfully. 

Dost thou repent, and Is there no atoning 
For deeds of darkness, 0 thou wayward sea 1 

Too late this show of sorrow and contrition 
For happy homes thee made desolate t 

Ask those for absolution and remission 
Who look abroad across thy waves, and wut. 

Long shall they wait, and, anguisU-strlcken, wonder 
What keeps the of those they love so well— 

Who lie beneath thy deep incessant thunder, 

Cradled for ever ’mid thy suige and swell. 

Aktbur L. Salhoit. 
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APPLE LORE. 

The apple ha.s always been one of the most 
popular of fruits. Poets have sung its praises anti 
prose-writers have dwelt upon its virtues. Natu¬ 
rally, there has gathered round it a not incon¬ 
siderable body of folkh>rc, and in connection 
with its culture ate still preserved and maintained 
customs and practices directly derived from the 
pagan festivals and sacrilices of old. 

It used to be the custom in Devonshire and the 
other western fruit-producing counties to perfoi'm 
a sacrifice to the apple-tree on Twelfth Night. In 
the evening the farmer’s family and their friends 
assembled and partook of wheaten cakes, or of 
toasted bread, dipped in cider. Tlioy then went 
into the orchard, one of the party carrying hot 
cake or bread and cider, to be offered to the 
principal tree. The cake was placed on a forked 
branch, and the cider was thrown over it. While 
this was being done, the ossembloil men fired off 
their muskets, pistols, or any other firearms which 
they couhl muster, and the women and children 
shouted excitedly some such ihyme u.s the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Health to thco, old Apple tree ! 

From every bough, give us apples enow, 

Hats full, caps full, bushel bushel bags full. 

Hurrah! Imrrah! 

In Sussex, in the apple-growing districts, a 
somewhat similar ceremony, so far as regards 
the chanted or shouted invocation, used to be 
and perhaps still is performed. It was known 
as ‘worsting’—that is, wassailing the apple-trees, 
and was generally performed by boys, to whom 
the farmers always gave pence, as it was con¬ 
sidered unlucky to omit the ceremony. Herrick, 
in his HesperideSy thus refers to the superstition 
and the object for which the ceremony was per¬ 
formed : 

'Wassaile tlie trees that they may boore 
You mwy a plum and many a pcarc; 

For more or lease fruits they will bring. 

As yofi do give them wassa^g. 

Aubrey the antiquary, writing in 1688, remarks 


that he ha<l often seen in Herefordshire, and also 
in Somerset, on Midsummer Eve, fires burning 
in the fieldpaths in order to bring a blessing 
111)011 the apples and other crops. Grimm says 
tliat to this day at a fruit-gathering in Holstein 
five or six apples are left hanging on each tree, 
in order that the next year’s produce may be 
plentiful. This is evidently a sacrifice to the 
god who blessed the crop. All these practices 
are doubtless remains of the old Homan worship 
of Ceres. 

Pennant, in his Tour in Scoihndy describes a 
custom then observed similar to the Devonshire 
' ceremony, -and says that tlie men finished the 
' rite by drinking their master’s health with good 
wislics for the success of future harvests, and 
eating caraway and other seeds soaked in cider 
as a reward for their toil in seed-time. ‘This,’ he 
says, ‘seems to resemble a custom of the ancient 
Danes, who, in their addresses to their rural 
deities, emptied, on every invocation, a cup in 
honour of them.’ The delectable brew known 
as ‘lamb’s-wool,’ which used to be drunk on 
Twelfth Night and on Michaelmas Eve, was made 
with ale, sugar, nutmeg, cloves, and other spices, 
and roasted apples. Eacli person present took an 
apple with a spoon, ate it, and then drank the 
health of the company from the bowL Hemck 
says: 

Next crown the bowl full 
With gentle lamb’b-wool; 

Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale, too. 

The reader will remember Dr Primrose’s visit to 
neighbour Flamborough’s on Michaelmas Eve, 
when the goose and dumplings were fine, and the 
himb’s-wool, even in the opinion of Mrs Primrose, 
who was a connoisseur, was excellent. 

Another survival and development of ancient 
superstition is to be found in the widespread 
use of the apple in divination. In Scotland and 
in Eftgland the apple is a very popular divining 
medium in love matters. Port of this popularity 
is probably due to the common notion that 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil was an 
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applc'trce. Horace mentions tlie use of apple- 
pips in love affairs. A lover would take a pip 
between the finger and thumb and shoot it up to 
the celling; and if it struck it, his or her wish 
w'ould be accomplished. Nowadays a maiden tests 
the fidelity of her beloved by putting a pip in the 
fire, at the same time pronouncing his name. If 
the pip bursts with a report, it is a sign that 
he loves her; but should it burn silently, she 
is convinced of his want of true affection for 
her. This is often performed with nuts instead 
of pips. Gay*s Hobnelia experiments with the 
pips by placing one on each cheek, one for 
Lubberkin, and the other for Boobyclod : 

But Boobyclod soon drops upon tbo ground, 

A certain token that his love’s unsound; 

Wiiile Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last. 

Gay also mentions the very common amuse¬ 
ment of paring an apple without breaking the 
peel and then throwing the strip over the left 
shoulder, in order to see the initial letter of 
the lover’s name formed by the shape the paring 
takes upon the ground. This is often one of the 
many divinations duly practised on Halloween or 
All-Saints’ Eve. Another way at the same season 
is for the curious maiden to stand before a look¬ 
ing-glass combing her hair with one hand and 
eating an apple held in the other; the face of the 
future husband will then be seen in the glass 
looking over her left shoulder, hlrs Latham, in 
her Sussex Sa'perstihotuff gives another apple charm. 
Every person present fastens ‘ an apple qn a string, 
hung and twirled round before a hot fire. The 
owner of the apple that first falls off is declared 
to be upon the point of maniage; and as they 
fall Buccesbively, the order in which the rcbt 
of the party will attain to matrimonial honours 
is clearly indicated; eingle-blessednoaa being the 
lot of ^e one whose apple is the last to drop.’ 

The ‘christening of the apples* is an event 
looked for by country-folk ; Lut tlier-e seems to 
be considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
correct date for the ‘christening.’ To ensure a 
good crop, the rain ought to fall upon them 
on St James’s Bay, say some; on St Petei'’s 
Bay, say others; while a third party, regard¬ 
less of the dreadful consequences of rain on such 
a day, say that St Swithm’s is the proper time. 
In ti\e west, there is a belief that on St Swithin’s 
Day the apples undergo a change; that having 
been flavourless, they then become fruity and 
leasant to the taste and fit for use. ‘Apple- 
rain* is a very common and expressive name 
for a wasp among the Bevonshire peasantry. 
Peter Pindar, in his Royal Fieit to ExetoTf speaks 
of * buUocks Btinged by apple-drains.’ 

The apple appears occasionally in folk-medicine. 
In Lincolnshire a very common remedy for weak 
eyes is a poultice made of rotten apples. In the 
same part of the world, worts are cui-ed by rubbing 
them nine times with an apple cut ‘into nine 
pieces; the sections of the iruit ore reunited 
and buried; and os they decay, so it is thought 
the warts will disappear. The notion that Uiese 
excrescences can be cured by being rubbed with 
, apple eections, or with a green dder stick or 


tf bean-shell, if the substance used i^ buried or 
left to rot, is found in many parts of thU country. 
An old Collection of Receipts in Pl^sich and 
Surgery, dated 1759, gives the following a 
blow, or hurt in the eye:’ ‘Beat the Jeaves of 
eyebright with a rotten apple ; lay it on uhe eye 
as a poultis: repeat it os it grows dry. think 
the juice of the eyebright is best’ The eup,iirasia, 
or eyebright^ was long considered a pOjwertul 
medicine for all affections of the eye. Afilton 
makes the Archangel Michael pui^e ‘ with 
euphrasy and rue* ^darn’s visual nerve. 
old writer, Lovell, in his Ilerhall, 1665, say*- 
that ‘the ointment of apples softens and supples 
the roughness of the slcin, and heals the chaps 
of the lips, hands, face, and other parts; also it 
whitens and smooths the skin, when simburnt and ! 
rough with the north wind.’ Mr W. Q. Black, j 
in his work on Folk-Medicine, mentions a New I 
England charm for ague that had been sent to | 
him by an Ameiican correspondent. The patient I 
was to take a string made of woollen yarn, of : 
three colours, and to go by himself to an apple- ■ 
tree; tliere lie was to tie bis left hand loosely 
with the right to the tree by the string, then to 
slip his hand out of the knot and run into the 
house without looking behind him. This is an 
instance of the very old and general belief that 
disease can be cured by its transference either to 
ail animal of a lower order or to some stationary 
object such as a tree. 

Thei*e used to be a curious custom observed 
on Easter Sunday at Northmore, near Witney, in 
Oxfordshire. After evening service, men and 
women threw quantities of apples into the church¬ 
yard ; and those persons who had been man led 
during the year had to throw three times as 
many as any of the rest. After this was done, 
they all adjourned to the minister’s house to eat 
bread and cheese and drink ale. The nimistor, it 
may be noted, was always expected to have the 
best cheese he could get. Dr Bliss, in his edition 
of the Religuiai Hearniance, wherein tlie cubtom is 
mentioned, says that it was still kept up in 182-’. 
Wliat it meant, or wliether it be now practised, 
we know not. 

The importance in the fruit-growing counties 
of a good crop has naturally given rise to many 
provei'bial sayings connected with the apple-trca 
in Bevonshire the people say : 

If good apples you would have, 

The leaves must be m the grave. 

That is, the trees should be planted after the 
fall of the leaf. This appears in a slightly 
different form in Ray’s Proverbs. A common 
notion is that if the sun shines through the apple- 
trees on Christmas Bay, there will be a plentiful 
crop in the ensuing year. Blossom in March is 
a bad sign. 

If the applo-tree blossoms in March, 

For barrels of cidor you need not sarck. 

But if the ti-ee blossom in May, ‘you can eat 
apple dumplings every day.’ Or, as another ver¬ 
sion has it, ‘you may eat ’em night and day.’ 
It is considered a very bad omen to sec both 
blossom and fruit at the same time on an apple- 
tree, this being regarded as a ^ure sigp of degtu to 
one of the family before the following spring. 
Sometimes, however, the prognostication appears 
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in the forih of the following saying, which is 
very vague that it need not cause alarm to any 
one: 

A bloom upon the apple-tree when the apples are ripe, 
Is a sure termination to someboily’s hfe. 

from the window with a faint flush of sham& 
Ah, heaven, to think he should think of Elsie 
in such a connection and at such a moment I 

He dressed himself wowly and went down to , 
breakfast Attentive waiters, expectant of a duly 
commensurate tip, sniffing pour^oire from afar, 
crowded round for the honour of his distinguished 
orders. Raflalevsky joined him in the salle-d^ 
manger shortly. Tlie Russian was haggard and 
pale from sleeplessness: dork rings surrounded 
his glassy black eyes: his face was the face of 
a boiled codfish. No waiter hurried to receive 
his commands: all Monte Carlo knew him well 
already for a heavy loser. Your loser seldom 
overflows into generous tipping. Hugh beckoned 
him over to his own table: he would extend 
to the Russian the easy favour of his profu.se 
hospitality. Raffalevsky seated himself in a 
sulky humour by the winner’s side. He meant 
to play it out still, ho said, to the bitter eml. 

He couldn’t afford to lose and leave off; that 
game was for capitali.sts. For lunisedf, he specu¬ 
lated—well—on borrowed funds. He must win 
all back or lose all iitteidy. In the latter case— 
a significant gesture completed the sentence. Ho 
put up his hand playfully to his right ear and 
clicked with his tongue, like the click of n 
revolver barrel. Hugh smiled responsive his most 
nieauing smile. ‘Esperons toujours,* he mur¬ 
mured philosophically in his musical voice and 
perfect accent. No man on earth could ever 
ticar with more philo.sophical composure than 
Hugh Massinger the misfortunes of others. 

])ef()i*e he left the breaklast-tablc that morning, 
a waiter presented the bill, all deferential polite¬ 
ness. ‘I s^eep hero to-night again,’ Hugh observed 
with a yawn, as he noted attentively tlie lordly 
conception of its various itcm>. The waiter bowed 
a profound bow.—‘At Monte Carlo, Monsieur,’ he 
said significantly, ‘one pays daily.’—Hugh dixiw 
out a handful of gold from his pocket with a 
laugh and paid at once. But the omen disquieted 
him. Who wins to-day may lose to-morrow. 
Clearly the hotel at least had thorotiglily learnt 
that simple lesson. 

They filed in among the fii-st at tlie doors 
of the Casino. Once started, Hugh played, with 
scarcely an intermission for food, till the tables 
closed again. He kept himself up with cham¬ 
pagne and sandwiches. That was indeed a glori¬ 
ous day! A wild success attended his hazards. 

He slaked and won; staked and lost; staked 
and won; staked and lost again. But the win¬ 
nings by far outbalanced the losses. It went 
the round of the tables, in frequent whispers, 
that a young Englishman, a poet by feature, 
was breaking the bank with his audacious plung¬ 
ing. He plunged again, and again 6ucce.4ful]y. 
People crowded up from their own game at 
nei^bouring boards to watch and imitate the 
too lucky Englishman. ‘ Give him his head t 
He’s in the vein I’ they said. ‘A man in the 
vein should always keep playing.’ The youn" 
lady with the fine Pennsylvanian twang remarked 
with occidental plainness of speech that she 
‘ wouldn’t object to running a partnership.’ Hu"h 
laughed and demurred.—‘You might dilute the 
luck, yon know,’ he answered good-humouredly. 

‘But if you’ll hand me over a hundred louis, 

1 don’t mind putting them on 31 for you.’ 

He did, and they >von. The crowd of gamblers 
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CHAPTKR XTA’II.—FORTUNE OP WAR. 

At Monte Carlo, on the other hand, day dawned 
serene and calm and cloudless. Hugh Massinger 
rose, unmindful of his far-away Suffolk san<lhiTls, 
and gazed with a pleasant dreamy feeling out of 
the window of his luxurious first-floor bedroom. 
It was a strand outlook. On one side, the ornate 
and overloaded Parisian architecture of that palace 
of Circe, plumped down so grotesquely, w'ith its 
meretricious town-bred airs and giaccs, among 
the rugged scenery of the Maritime Alps: on the 
other side, the inaccessible and pinnacles 

of the Tete-dc-Chien, gray and lonely as any 
mountain side in Scotland or Savoy—the actual 
terminus of the main range of snow-clad Alps, 
whose bald peaks topple over sheer three thou¬ 
sand feet into the blue expanse of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, that washes the base of their precipitous 
bluffs. The contrast was almost ludicrous in iU 
quaint extremes. 

He did not wholly approve the desecration. 
Hugh Massinger’s tastes were not all distorted. 
Dissipation to him was but a sniall part and 
fraction of existence. He took it only as the 
mustard of life—an agreeable condiment to be 
sparingly p'artaken of.—The poet’s instinct within 
him had kept alive and fresh his healthy interest 
in simpler things, in hill and dale, in calm and 
peaceful country pleasures. After that feverish 
‘lay of gambling at Monte Carlo, he would dearly 
have loved to rise early and sauuter out alone 
for a morning walk; to scale before breakfast 
the ramping cliffs of the Tete-de-Chien, and to 
reach the mouldering Roiuiui tower of Turbia, 
that long mounted guard on the narrow path 
where Gaul and Italy marched together. Hut 
that hateful pile of gold and notes between the 
pillow and the mattress rc.sti-.uucd his de«.ire. It 
would be dangerous to wander among the lonely 
mountains with so large a sum as that concealed 
about his person; dangerous to leave it unguarded 
at the hotel, or to entrust it to the keeping of any 
casual stranger. ‘Cantabit vacuus coram latronc* 
viator,* he murmured to himself halt aloud with 
a sigh of regret, as he turned au’ay his eyes 
from that glorious semicircle of jagged peaks 
that bounded his horizon. He must stop at 
home and take care of his money-bags, like any 
vulgar cheesemongering ijiillionaii'e of them ail 
Down, poct^B heart, with your unreasonable aspira¬ 
tions for the lonely mountain heights 1 Amaryllis 
and asphodel are not for you. Shoulder your 
muckrake with a manful smile, and betake you 
to the Casino w'here Circe calls, as soon as the 
^rent gate swings once more on its grating hinges. 
You cannot serve two masters. You have chosen 
Mammon to-day, and him you must worship. 
No mountain air for your lungs this morning; 
but the close 'and crowded atmosphere of the 
roulette tabies. *K^p true to your creed for a 
little while longer: it is all for Elsie’s sake! 
—For Elsie! For Elsie 1—He withdrew his licad 
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applauded, all liusbcd, with their usual super¬ 
stitious awe and veneration. ‘ He has the run of 
the numbers/ they said concert To gamblers 
generally, fate is a goddes^ a living reality, 
with capricious likes and dislikes of ner own. 
They are ever ready to back her favourite for 
the time being; they look upon play as a pre¬ 
destined certainty. 

Raffalevsky meanwhile lost and lost with equal 
persistence. He drank as much champagne as 
Hugh; but the wine inspired no lucky guesses. 
When they came to count up their gains and 
losses at the end of the day, they found it was 
still a ncck-and-ncck race, in opposite ways, 
between them. Hugh had won altogether close 
on nine thousand pounds. Halfalevsky had lost 
rather moi’e than eight thousand five hundred. 

‘Never mind/ Hugh remarked with Ins inex¬ 
haustible buoyancy. ‘We’re still to the good 
against his Monegasque Highness. There’s a 
balance of something like live hundred pounds 
in our joint favour.* 

‘In other words,’ Raffalevsky answei-ed with a 
grim smile, ‘you’ve won all my money and some 
other fellow’s too. You’re the sponge that sucks 
up all my lifeblood. I ’vc got barely three thou¬ 
sand five hundred left When that goes’- 

And he repeated once more the same expressive 
suicidal pantomima 

That night, Hugh slept at Monte Carlo once 
more. He had lost all sense of shame and decency 
now. He sent off a note ior two thousand franca 
to the people at the pension^ just os a guarantee of 
good faith—as the newsjmpers say—and to let 
them know he was really retuniing. But he had 
formed a shadowy plan of his own by^ this time. 
He would wait auotlicr day at the Casino and go 
home to San Ilcmo with Warren Relf by the train 
that reached there at 6.39—the train by which 
Elsie had said in her note he would be returning. 

Why he wished to do so, he hardly with dis¬ 
tinctness knew himself. Certainly he did not 
mean to pick a quarrel; ho only knew in a vague 
sort of way he was going by that train; and until 
it started, he would keep on playing. 

And lose every penny he’d won, perhaps! Wliy 
not leave off at once, secure of his eight thou¬ 
sand 1 Bah ! what was eight tlionsaud now to 
him? He’d win a round twenty before he left 
ofi—for Elsie. 

So he played next day from morning till night; 
plaved, and drank champagne feverishly. Such 
‘ tuck had never been known at the tables. Old 
players stood by witli observant faces and admired 
his vein. Was ever a system seen like his? Such 
judgment they said; such restraint; such cool¬ 
ness I 


But inwardly, Hugh was consumed all day by 
a devouring fire. His excitement at last knew no 
bounds. He drank champagne by the glassful to 
keep his nerve up. He had won before nightfall, 
all told, no loss a sum than eleven thousand 
pounds sterling. What was the miserable remnant 
of Whitestrand, now, to him ! Let Whitestrand 
sink in the sea for all he cared for it! He had 
here a veritable mine of wealth. Ho would go 
back t9 San Remo to bury Winifred—and return 
to heap up‘a gigantic fortune. 

. Eleven thousand pounds! A mere bagatelle. 
At five per cent five hundred and fifty a year 
.only 1 


* His train was due to start at five. About four 
o’clock, Raffalevsky came up to him from another 
table. The Russian’s face was white as death. 
‘I’ve lost all/ he murmured hoarsely, drawing 
Hugh aside. ‘The whole, the whole, my three 
hundred thousand francs of borrowed capital!— 
And what’s woree still, I borrowed it from the 
chest—goveinment money—the treasury of the 
squadron! If I go back alive, I shall be court- 
martinlod.—For heaven’s sake, my friend, lend 
me at least a few hundred francs to retrieve my 
luck with r 

Hugh put his hand to his pile and drew out 
three notes of a thousand francs each—a hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling in all. It was nothing, 
nothing. ‘Good luck go with them,’ he cri^ 
good-humouredly, ‘When those are gone, my 
dear fellow, come back for more. I’m not the 
man, I hope and trust, to turn my back upon a 
comrade in misfortune.’ 

The Russian snapped at them with a grateful 
i gesture, but without hesitation or spoken thanks, 
and returned in hot haste to his own table. Gam¬ 
blers have little time for needless talking. 

At a quarter to five, after a last hasty draught 
of champagne at the bulFet, Hugh turned to ge 
, out, with his cash in his pocket. In front of him, 

' he saw just an apparition of Raffalevsky rushing 
wildly away with one hand upon his forehead. 
The man’s face was awful to behold. Hugh felt 
sure the Russian had lost all once more, and been 
too much ashamed even to renew his applica¬ 
tion. 

The great door swung slow upon its hinges, 
and RalFuleVbky burst into the outer corridor, 
bowed from the room with great dignity, in spite 
; of his frantic haste, by a wcll-liverie<l attendant, 
j There is plenty of obsequiousness at Monte Carlo 
j for every player, even if he has lost his last 
louis. 

Tliey emerged once more upon the beautiful 
terrace, the glorious view, the pencilled palm- 
trocs. All around, the sinking Italian sun lit up 
tli.it fairy coast with pink and purple. Bay and 
rock and mountain-side showed all the more 
exquisite after the fetid air of those crowded 
gaming saloons. High up on the shoulders of 
the inaccessible Alps the great square Roman 
keep of Turbia gazed down majestically with 
mute contempt on the feverish throng of miser¬ 
able idlers who poured in and out through the 
gaudy portals of the garish Casino, A serene 
delight pervaded Hugh Massinger’s placid soul; 
he felt himself vastly superior to these human 
butterflies ; he knew his own worth as he turned 
entranced from the marble steps to the beautiful 
prospect that spread everywhere unrolled like a 
picture around him. Poet as he was, he despised 
mere gamblers; and he carried eleven thousand 
pounds odd of winnings in notes in his pocket. 

R’rirl A sharp report! Aery! A concourse I 
Something uncanny had surely happened. People 
were running up where the pistol went off. Hugh 
Massinger turned with a shudder of disgust How 
discomposing I I'he usual ugly Monte Carlo inci¬ 
dent ! Raffalevsky had shot himself behind the 
shade of the palm-trees. 

Tiie man was lying, a hideous ma&s, in a crim¬ 
son pool of his own blood, prone on tj^e ground- 
hit through the temple with a well-directed bullet 
It was a horrid sight, and Hugh’s nerves were 
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sensitive. If it hadn^t been for the champagne, 
he would really have fainted. Besides, the train 
was nearly due. If you hover about where men 
have killed themselves, you^re liable to be let in 
for whatever may happen to be the Monegascpie 
equivalent for that time-honoured institution, our 
own beloved British coroner’s inquest He might 
be hailed as a witncsa Is that law % Ay, marry, 
b it? Crowner’s quest law! Better give it all 
a wide berth at once. The bell was ringii^ for 
the train below. With a sudden shudder, Hugh 
hunied away from the ghastly object After all, 
he had done his best to save him—lent him or 
given him three thousand francs to retrieve his 
losses. It was none of hb fault If one man 
wins, another man loses. Luck, luck, the mere 
incalculable chances of the table ! If their places 
had been reversed, would that morose, unsociable, 
ill-tempered Russian have volunteered to give j 
him three thousand francs to throw away, he ! 
wondered ? Never, never : ^twas all for the best | 
The Russian had lost, and lie had won—eleven | 
thousand pounds odd, for Elsie. 

He rushed away and dashed headlong into the 
station. His own revolver was safe in his pocket 
Ho curried eleven thousand pounds odd about 
him. No man should rob him without a fight 
between here and San Rciiia 


CHATTFvR Xl.VIir.—AT HAT. 

Honest folk give lucky winners a wide berth 
at the (’asino railway station, lest they should 
be suspected of possible evil designs upon their 
newly got money. Hugh found, therefore, lie 
could pick his own s(‘at quite at will, for nobody 
seemed anxious to claim the dubious honour of 
nding alone with him. So he strolled along the 
train, humming a gay tune, and inspecting the 
carriages with an attentive eye, till he reached a 
certain first-class compartment not far from the 
front, where a single passenger was quietly seated. 
The single passenger made his heart throb; for 
it was Warren Roll—alone and unjirotectcd. 

He liardly knew why, but, flushed with wine 
and continued good fortune, he meant to ritle back 
in that very caiTiage, face to face with the baffled 
and defeated serpent; for Hugh had alrca<ly di-:- 
counted his prospective victory. Warren was 
looking the opposite way, and did not perceive 
him. Hugh waited, therefore, till the train was 
Just about to start from the station, and then he 
jumped in—too late for Warren, if lie would, to 
change hb carriage. 

In a second, the painter tnmed round and 
recognised his companion. He gave a sudden 
start. At last the two men had met in earnest. 
A baleful light burned in Hugh’s dark eye. ITis 
blood was up. He. had run too fast through the 
whole diapason of passion. Roulette and cham¬ 
pagne, love and jealousy, hatred and vindictive¬ 
ness, had joined together to fire and inflame his 
heart. He was at white-heat of exultation and 
excitement now. He could hardly contain his 
sav^ejoy. ‘Have I found thee, 0 my enemy?' 
he cried out, half aloud. Another time, it was 
just the opposite wav. * Hast thou found me, 0 
my enemy?’ hi; hgd cried to Warren with au 
agofiised erj” at Jlieir last meeting in the club in 
I^ndon. 

Warren Relf, gazing up in surprise, answered 


him back never a word ; he only thought to him* 
self silently that he was not and had never been 
Hugh Massingei'’s enemy. From the bottom of 
his heart, the painter pitied him: he pitied him 
t(‘.n thousand times more than he despised him. 

They stood at gaze for a few seconds. Then, 
‘Where have you been?’ Hugh asked at lust 
insolently. The champagne haa put him almost 
beside himself. Drunk with wine, drunk with 
good fortune, he allowed his true nature to peep 
forth for once a little too obviously. He would 
make this fellow Rclf know his proper place 
before gentlemen at lost—a mere ignorant up¬ 
start, hjuf way between a painter and a common 
sailor. 

‘To Paris,’ Warren answered with curt decision. 
He was in no humour for a hasty quarrel to-day 
with this half-drunken madman. 

‘What for? Hugh continued, as rudely as 
before. Then he added with a loud and ugly 
laugh: ‘ You need tell mo no lies. I know 
already. I’ve found you out.—To sec my cou.^in 
Khic across to England.’ 

At the word, Warren’s face fell somewhat omin¬ 
ously'. He leaned back, half irresolute, in the 
corner of the carriage and played with twitching 
I fingers at the leather winaow-stivp. ‘You are 
I right,’he answcied low, in a short sharp voice, 
j ‘ 1 never lie. I went to escort Miss Challoner 
I i'rom you and San Remo.’ 

Hugh flung himself into an attitude of careless 
ease. This colloquy delighted him. He had the 
fellow at bay. He began to talk, as if to himself, 
in a low monologue. ‘ Heine says somewhere,’ 
he observed with a saidonic smile, directing his 
observation into blank space, as if to some invisible 
third person, ‘ that he would wish to spend the 
evening of his days in a cottage by the sea, within 
sound of the waves, with his wife and children 
seated around him—and a laige tree growing just 
outside his grounds, from whose branches might 
dangle the body of his enemy.’ 

Warren Relf sat still in constrained silence. 
For Elsie's sake, he would allow no quarrel to 
arise with this madman, flown with insolence and 
wine. He saw at once what hud happened: 
Massinger was drunk with luck and champagne. 
But he would avoid the consequences. He would 
change caiTiages when they stojqied on the fron¬ 
tier at Ventimiglia. 

The bid for an angry repartee had failed. So 
Hugh tried again; lor he would quarrel. * A^ 
great many murders take place on tnis line,* he’ 
remarked casually, once more in the air. ‘It’s a 
dangerous thing, they tell me, for a winner at 
Monte Carlo to go home alone in a carriage by 
himself with one other passenger.’ 

Still Warren Relf held his peace, undrawn. 

Hugh tried a third time. He went on to him¬ 
self in a musing monologue. ‘Any man udio 
travels anywhere by train with a large sum of 
money about his person is naturally exposed to 
very great peril,’ no said slowly. ‘I’ve been to 
Monte Carlo, playing, to-day, and I've won eleven 
thousand pounds; eleven—thousand—^pounds— 
sterling. I’ve got the money now about me. 
There it is, you see, in French bank-notes. A 
very large sum. Eleven—thousand—pounds— 
sterling.’ 

Still Wan'en s^id nothing, biting his lip hard, 
but with on abstracted air looked out of the 
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window. Hugh was working himself up into n 
state of frantic excitement now, though well sup¬ 
pressed. Fate had delivered his enemy plump 
into his hands, and he meant to make the very 
best use of his splendid opportunity. 

*A fool in Paris once called in a barber,* he 
went on quietly, with a studious outer air of calm 
determination, *and ordered him, for a joke, to 
shave him at once, with a pistol lying before him 
on the dress^ing-tablc. “If your hand slips and 
you cut my skin,” the fool said, “I’ll blow your 
brains out.’’ To his surprise, the barber began 
• without a word of reply, and shaved him clean 
with the utmost coolness. Wlien he’d finished, 
the patient paid, down ten pounds, and asked the 
fellow how he’d managed to keep his hand from 
trembling. “ OIj,” said the barber, “ easy enough: 
it didn’t matter the least in the W'orld to me. I 
tliought you were mad. If my hand had slipped, 
I knew what to do: I’d have cut your tnroat 
without one moment’s hesitation, before you bad 
time to reach out for your pistol. I’d say it was 
an accident; and any jury in all Paris W’ould 
without a doubt at once have acquitted me.”— 
The story’s illustrative. I hope, Mr Relf, you 
see its applicability ?’ 

‘ I do not,’ Warren answered, surprised at last 
into answering back, and with an uneasy feeling 
that Massinger was developing dangerous lunacy. 
‘But I must beg you will have the goodness not 
to address your conversation to me any further.’ 

‘ The application of my remark,’ Hugh w ent on 
to himself, groping with his hand in hia pocket 
for his revolver, and withdrawing it ag-aiii as soon 
as he felt quite reassured that the deadly weapon 
w'as saiely there—‘ ought at once to be^obvious to 
the meanest understanding. There are some occa¬ 
sions where homicide is so natural that everybody 
jumps at once to a particular conclusion.—Observe 
my argument It concerns you closely.—M£yiy 
murders have taken place on this line—murders 
of heavy winners at Monte (Jarlo. Many travel¬ 
lers have committed murderous assaults on the 
pereons of winners with large sums of money 
about them.—Now follow me closely. I give you 
fair warning.—If a winner with eleven tliousand 
pounds in liLs pocket were to get by accident into 
’a carriage with one other person, and a quarrel 
were by chance to arise between them, ainl the 
winner in self-defence were to fire at and kill that 
other person—do you think any jury in all the 
world would convict him for protecting his life 
from the aggressor? No, indeed, my good sir! 
In such a case, the other person’s hi'e would be 
wholly at the offended winner’s mercy.—Do you 
follow my thought? Do you understand me now? 
— Alia, I expected so! Warren Itelf, I’ve got you 
in my power. I can shoot you like a dog ; I can 
do as I like with you.’ 

With a sudden start, Warren Relf woke up all 
at once to a consciousness of the real and near 
danger that thus unexpectedly and closely con¬ 
fronted him. It was all true ; and all possible! 
Hugh was mad—or maddened at least with play 
and drink: ho deliberalely meant to take bis 
enemas life, and trust to the authorities accepting 
his p&usible story that he was forced to do so in 
self<^efenc^or in defence of his money. 

.‘You blackguard!’ the painter cried as the 
truto came home to him in all its naked ugliness, 
facing Hugh in his righteous indignation Tike an 


angry lion. ‘How dare you venture^on such a 
cowardly scheme ? How dare you concoct such a 
vile plot? How dare you confess to me you mean 
to put it into execution V 

‘I’m a gentleman,’ Hugh answered, smiling 
across at him still with a hideous smile of 
drunkenness, and fingering once more the re¬ 
volver in his pocket. ‘I’ll shoot no man without 
due explanation and reason given. I’ll toll you 
why. You ’vc tried to keep Elsie out of my w’ay all 
these long years for your own vile and designing 
purposes—to beguile and entrap that innocent 
girl into marrying ijoa —such a creature as yon 
are; and by your base machinations you’ve suc¬ 
ceeded at last in gaining her consent to your 
wretched advances. How she was so lost to all 
sense of shame and self-respect—she, a liilassinger 
on her mother’s side—as to give her consent to 
such a degrading engagement, I can’t imagine. 
But you extorted it somcnow—by alternate threats 
and cringing, I suppose—by scolding her and cajol¬ 
ing her—by lies and by slanders—by frightening 
her and libelling me —till the poor terrified girl, 
tortured out of her wits, decided to accept you, at 
last, out of pure weariness. A Man would be 
a«lminod, I say, to act as you have done ; but a 
Thing like you—pah—there—it revolts me even 
to talk to you !’ 

Warren Relf’s face was livid crimson with fiery 
indignation; but he would not do this drunken 
madman the honour of contradicting or arguing 
with him. Elsie to him was far too sacred and 
holy a subject to brawl over with a half-tipsy fool 
in a puldic conveyance. He clutched his hands 
hard and kept his temper; he preferred to sit 
still and take no outer notice. 

Hugh mi^took his enforced calm for cowardice 
and panic. ‘Aha !’ he cried again, ‘so you see, iny 
fine friend, you’ve been found out! You’ve been 
exposed and discredited. You’ve got no defence 
lor your mean socretiveness. Goiug and hiding 
away a poor terrified friendless homeless girl from 
her only relations and natural protectors—work¬ 
ing upon her feelings by your base vile tricks— 

' setting your own wretched womankind to bully 
and badger her by day and by night, till she 
gives her consent at last—out of pure disgust and 
weariness, no doubt—to your mi^^eralde pro¬ 
posals. The sin and the shame of it! But you 
forgot you had a Man to deal with as well! 
You’re brought to book now. I’ve found yori 
out in the nick of time, and I mean to take the 
natural and proper advantage of my fortunate dis¬ 
covery. Listen hero to me, now : before I shoot 
you, I propose to make you know my plans. I 
shall have my legitimate triumph out of you first. 
I shall tell you all; and then, you coward, I ’ll 
shoot you like a dog, and nobody on earth will 
ever be one penny the wiser.’ 

Warren saw the man had fairly reached the 
final stage of dangerous lunacy, fte w;i8 simply 
raving with success aud excitement. His blo(w 
was up, and he meant murder. But the painter 
fortunately kept his head cool. He didn’t attempt 
to disarm or disable him as yet; he vraited to sec 
whether Hugh had or had not a pistol in his 
pocket. Perhaps Hugh, with still deeper cunning, 
was only trying to egg him on into a vain quarrel, 
that he might disgrace him in' th» end by a 
horribly plausible and vindictive charge of 
attempted robbery. 
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* I Ve won eleven thousand pounds/ Hugh went 
.on distinctly, with marked emphasis, in short 
sharp sentences. ‘My wife’s dead, and I’ve 
inherited Whitestrand. I mean to marry Elsie 
Challoner. I can keep her now as she ought to 
be kept; I can make her the wife of a man of 
property. Tou alone stand in my way. And I 
mean to shoot you, just to get rid of you offhand. 
—Sit still there and listen : don’t budge an inch, 
or, by heaven, I’ll fire at once and blow youi* 
brains out Lift hand or foot and you’re a dead 
man.—Warren Relf, I mean to shoot you. No 
good praying and cringing for your life, like the 
coward that you arc, for I won’t listen. Even 
if you were to renounce your miserable claim to 
my Elsie this moment, I wouldn’t spare you; I’d 
shoot you still. You shall he punished for your 
presumption—a creature like you; and when 
you’re dead and buried, I shall marry Elsie.— 
Think of me, yon cringing miserable cur—when 
you’re dead and gone, enjoying myself for ever 
with Elsie.—Yes, I mean to make you drink it, 
down to the very dregs. Hear me out. You 
shall die like a dog ; and I shall marry Elsie.’ 

Warren llelfs eye was fixed upon him hard, 
watching l»im close, ns a cat watches, ready to 
s])ring, by an open mouse-hole. This dangerous 
madnun must mi disarmed at all hazards, the 
moment he showed his’ deadly w'capon. For 
IClsie’s sake, he would gladly have spared him 
that final exposure. Lut tlie man, in his insolent 
drunken bravado, made parley useless and mercy 
impossible. It was a life-and-death struggle 
between them now. Warren must di.'^arm him ; 
nothing else was feasible. 

As he M’atchcd and waited, Hugh dived with 
his hand into his pocket for his revolver, and 
drew it forth, exultant, with maniac eagerness. 
For a single second, he brandished it, loaded, in 
Warren’s face, laughing aloud in his drunken joy; 
then he pointed it straight with deadly resolve at 
the paiuteris forehead. 

MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 

A CHArXEll ON TRADE INQUIRIES. 

The purpose for which these Agencies exist is to 
collect information regarding firms and trading 
companies for the guidance of banks or finiis 
which have dealings with them. The informa¬ 
tion obtained consists of a general history of the 
firm from ite commencement, the credit which 
may be safely given to it, and probably the capital 
at its command. Most Agencies produce annually 
several volumes of information, divided into towns 
and districts, and they contrive to give a general 
idea of a firm’s position by ratings in a compressed 
form. The purcha.sers of these volumes—which 
are of course costly—are entitled to make in¬ 
quiries of a closer nature regarding firms in 
which they are interested, and the Agencies make 
inquiries free of chawe regarding firms not in 
their books. But besides the purchasers of these 
volumes, there are subscribers to the Agencies, 
who, in consideration of an annual fee, receive 
information regarding firms indebted to them. 

TTie result is* thAt in all quarters of the globe 
there are Buge^hronicles of mercantile successes 
and failures for the guidance of traders anxious 
to increase their business, but equally anxious to 


avoid bad debts. Thus, if a firm of ship-builders 
on the Clyde receives an order from a firm in 
Chicago of whose standing they know nothing, 
they may, by telegraphing to London through a 
bank, ascertain in a few houre whether their new 
customers are safe and reliable. 

In obtaining their information, various methods 
are employed by these Agencies. Sometimes the 
business community is divided into trades, and 
one member of the staff will have one trade which 
it is his duty to look after. He goes to the 
markets of that trade and becomes acquainted 
with the people connected with it. lie knows in 
what estimation each firm is held and how for it 
is trusted. He records the losses of one and the 
tendency to speculation of another. But business 
men frequently go to the Agencies and make 
statements regarding their position, knowing that 
they will be inquired about; and their doing so 
may be of great service to them. For instance, if 
a trader takes up a new branch of the business in 
which he is engined, he will be inquired about 
by all the new firms with whom he deals, and 
this may give rise to the remark, ‘He is very much 
inquired about;* which suggests that he must be 
showing signs of weakness. But if the reason of 
the inquiries is known to the Mercantile Agency 
no harm is done. Another method of obtaining 
information is to call upon the firms and ask for 
it This is done thoroughly in America, and 
btatements embracing the assets, liabilities, surplus, 
and stock of traders are regularly recorded. The 
Agencies in that country seem to bo fully alive 
to the national tendencies, for their Reports 
frequently contain a sentence something tike: 
‘Claims to have a surplus of one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars ; has probably seventy thousand.’ 

But by whatever means the information is 
obtained, it i.s generally reliable and far-reaching ; 
and if ]^oplc are unfavourably spoken of, they 
are usually themselves to blame. An inquiry was 
recently made reganling a person whose address 
was in a street off a certain square in London ; the 
question was, whether he was safe to trust for 
a thousand pounds. The reply at an Agency was : 

‘ The address you give is a loaging-houBe. About 
a year ago a gentleman of this name took a room 
there. He left about three months ago, asking 
that letters for him might he taken in. He has 
not been back since. You should have refer* 
ences.’ 

A person who keeps himself in the dark in this 
manner and asks ciedit for such figures, should 
not be surprised if he finds it difficult to get any 
one to deal wuth him at alL 

The fact that Mercantile Agencies exist and 
prosper is evidence that they are useful; and an 
important question for business men is, how far 
they can he useful to them. Of course, it is 
desirable, if not necessary, to have some informa¬ 
tion about their customers, and the usual practice 
is to ask their bankers, who go to the bankers of 
the customer. But bankers as a rule wish to 
speak well of their own clients, and the value 
of the opinion is laigcly measured by the tem¬ 
perament of the man who gives it. If he is 
sanguine, he will say ‘Quite good.* But the 
Mercantile Agenev may say that yob should not 
go beyond one hundred pounds; and in this 
information the banker’s opinion has been received 
and considered. In asking for information, it is 
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always wise to mention a sum, and that sum 
Bbouid not be far above the amount the person 
gives his bills for; otherwise, the information 
obtained may be misleading. There are firms who 
always make their inquiries for fancy amounts, 
because they say they only wish to do business 
with first-class people. This is very unjust, 
because the firm may have no occasion for, and 
may never ask credit for anything like the 
amount; and the fact that they are inquired about 
for such a sum may lead to the belief that they 
are trading beyond what their capital warrants. 
Most bankers, when their customers are inquired 
about for sums which they know to be fancy, 
refiwe to give an^ answer whatever until the 
transaction is explained to them. , 

Properly used, there is no reason why Mercan¬ 
tile Agencies should not be a valuable guide to 
traders, and in many cases save them from long- 
firm and other swindles, which are supported 
almost solely by the credulity and indiscretion 
of merchants. The answers, ‘ A swindle ’ and 
‘ Avoid ’ are the danger-signals ; * Perfectly safe * 
and * Quite good ’ are the green lights. But even 
when a warning is given, the disposition to do 
business is so strong that it is often disregarded 
or disbelieved. A provincial firm recently in¬ 
quired through their bankers regarding the stand¬ 
ing of A, B, & Co., London, and whether they 
were good for one thousand pounds. The answer 
was : ‘ They only started a year ago; there is no 
A and no B in the firm, and caution is advised.’ 
The provincial firm wrote again through their 
hankers that there must be some mistake ; that 
the partners were G and F ; that G told them he 
had rich friends, and that the amount mentioned 
was not too large.—Further inquiries being made, 
it was found that A, B, & Co. could give no 
satisfactory reason for trading under an assumed 
name; that both partners had been bankrupt a 
few yeaw before—one of them under suspicious 
circumstances—and that bills had been seen drawn 
by the firm on one of the partners. The warning 
was more than justified, but probably it would 
not be regarded. 

Another very important point for traders is the 
light in which they are viewed by the Mercantile 
Agencies. This also may be useful to them, par¬ 
ticularly if they are young firms with their credit 
still to be established and developed. It is folly 
for them to ignore these institutions, or to main¬ 
tain a prejudice against them because they rake 
up bygone misfortunes. This is not done need¬ 
lessly ; but it is clear that if a firm has stopped 
payment a few years before, it is not likely to be 
strong; and a fair opinion of its trustworthiness 
cannot be formed without taking the fact into 
consideration. Besides, the cause of the faUui'e is 
usually stated, and if no discredit attaches to it, 
its importance is greatly minimised. When new 
firms or individuals endeavour to establish them¬ 
selves, therefore, they are usually dependent upon 
credit for the means required to conduct their 
business. That credit which is readily accorded 
to an old established house with a good record is 
not given to them in a day. They have to show 
that they deserve it, and the Mercantile Agencies 
have immense influence in determining to what 
extent they are worthy of it These facts should 
make young firms very careful of anything which 
have a prejudicial eifect The first thing to 


he thought of is character, which means honour 
and uprightness in every transaction the name has 
ever been connected with. Promptitude in meet¬ 
ing every hill as it becomes due is also essential 
If this is not done, it is evident that a promising 
young firm may soon become, by simple careless¬ 
ness, one of those hni|d-to-mouth concerns which 
employ the energy of Mhe partners in staving off 
from day to day the inevitable crash. Further, 
every transaction which is not strictly in the way 
of business, or which a business man would have 
a difficulty in *under8tanding, should be avoided, 
because it is sure to give rise to suspicion and 
have the worst possible construction put upon it 
A firm should not get mixed up with any other 
concern outside their own line of business. ‘Too 
: many irons in the fire ’ is, as a rule, nciUier desir¬ 
able, profitable, nor safe. 

Most large firms have begun small, and the 
smallest firms aim at being large. Let them 
observe the ordinary rules of prudence, which 
even the largest iirms cannot afford to dispense 
with, and their progress will be more rapid and 
sure. The knowledge that Mercantile Agency 
liglii^ are shining upon them should have a 
salutary influence upon them and upon trade 
universally. 


BOLSOVEB BUOTIIERS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION, 

The secretary laid down the Report, took off 
his spectacles, aud looked acress the table at Mr 
Bysouth. 

‘And that is as far as you have gone?’ queried 
the latter. 

‘ Tliat is our present limit; and I am really at 
a loss to know what further steps it behoves iis 
to take in this very strange aflair. Mr Bolsover 
is urgently pressing us for an immediate settle¬ 
ment of his claim, on the plea that business of 
importance will entail his lengthened absence 
from England in the course of a week or two. 
Wc have put the fellow off twice already; but 
I hardly know what excuse to make for further 
delay—more especially as the “Heron” has always 
prided itself on its premptitude in settlement 
All the documents required by us have been 
duly supplied, and all are undoubtedly genuine ; 
and yet in the face of these two Reports it seems 
impossible to doubt that there is fraud at work 
somewhere, the question, however, being in what 
direction we are to look for it> and what further 
efforts it is possible to make in order to unmask 
it I never lelt so baffled over a case before.’ 
He lay back in his chair aud nibbled the end 
of Ills quill and stared at Mr Bjsouth. 

‘ I hardly see myself what we can do further,’ 
answered the latter, ‘unless we put on a private 
detective to ferret into the antecedents of tliis 
Mr Bolsover, and thereby strive to find out some¬ 
thing to his prejudice which would give us a 
han£e for disputing, or delaying, almost in¬ 
definitely, the settlement of his claim.’ 

‘Pardon me; but 1 fail to see how our doing 
BO would help us in the way you seoji to tlfink 
it would,’ responded the secret^. ‘Even if the 
present Mr Eolsover should turn out to be one 
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of the bi^^st rogues unlian^d, what theni 
ia his brothei^s legally constituted heir—on that 
point the sworn copy of the will in our possession 
IB perfectly clear and explicit (a will, it is true, 
dated only three days before the testator’s demise, 
one of the witnesses to it being Septimus Gaze- 
brooke, and the other Emn^ Qoodson, the nurse ; 
but not disputable on th^ ground alone), so that 
if we pay the money, he and be alone is the 
man to whom we are bound to hand it over.’ 
He nibbled at his quill for a few moments ^ain, 
and then be said: * 1 will take the papers home 
once more and sleep on them, or try to <lo so. 
Po^ibly a happy thought of some kind may come 
to me before morning.* 

At this juncture there came a knock at the 
door and then a clerk entered from the outer 
office. ‘There’s a man in the waiting-room,’ he 
said, addressing the secretaiy, ‘who states that 
he is from Medbury Boyal, and that he wants 
to sec the Mr Lomax who was there about a 
week ^0 making inquiries about a Mr Bolsover. 
As Mr Lomax liappens to be out, sir, what shall 
I say to the man T 

‘Show him in here.’ The secretary and Mr 
Bysouth exchanged glances. 

Next minute theie entered a thick-set, plain- 
featured, but by no means unintelligent-looking 
man—a working-man evidently, but at present 
dressed in his Sunday suit, in which he seemed 
by no means nt his ease. He made an awkward 
little bow as he came in, and Ihen stood holding 
his hat in front of liiia with both hands. 

‘Take a chair, Mr -. By the way, I have 

not the jileasure of knowing your name,’ said 
Mr Smiley pleasantly, 

‘My name is William Bonsor, master-carpenter 
of Medbury Royal,’ answered tlie man as ne sat 
down gingerly on one of the leather-covered office 
chairs. 

‘And I am Mr Smiley, the secretary of the 
Heron Company. It was at my request that 
Mr Lomax went down to Medbury tlie other day 
to make certain inquiries with regard to the laU* 
Mr Evan Bolsover. Probably you WGi*e acquainted 
with Mr Bolsover ? ’ 

‘ No, sir; I was not I never spoke to the 
gent in my life, though I’ve seen him many a 
time. But my wife’s mother, Mrs Mims, knew 
him well, having been his housekeeper up to the 
time that he died.’ 

Mr Smiley drew a deep silent breath. 

‘Mrs Mims was one amongst others whom 
Mr Lomax saw when at Medbury. She appeal’s 
to liave answered all his questions very satis¬ 
factorily.* 

‘Yes, sir; I’ve no doubt she did that, when 
once the gent had hammered the nail of Ills 
C|^uestions well into her head. But slie never 
thought of going bevond what he asked her, or 
ot telling him something that was known to her 
and to nobody else. She’s a curious body in 
her way, but by no means so chumpheaded as 
many folk make her out to be.’ 

* l^r Lomax seems to have had a sort of feeling 
that there was something in the background which 
he bad not succeeded in getting at; but of course 
he was unable to guess whether it was any- 
of consequ^ce or not’ 

‘ There was a^ethiug in the background, sir; 
not kept there wilfully, as I’ve said already, 
J _ _ _ _ __ 


or out of any wish to hide things up, and it’s 
that something I’ve come here to-day to tell 
you, because I think you ought to know it’ 
Mr Bonsor coughed behind his hand and then 
he said : ‘ Mr Bolsover—the dead one, I mean— 
was insured in your office for rather a heavy 
amount, wasn’t he, sir?’ 

‘ The policy he effected with us was for the sum 
of five thousand pounds.’ 

Mr Bonsor gave vent to a low whistle, 

‘ And he had only paid one half-year’s premium 
when he died,’ added Mr Smiley. 

‘And that made you a bit suspicious-like, and 
no wonder. Well, sir, I don’t know whether 
what I’ve come to tell you will bo found to 
have any bearing on the case, but, anyhow, I 
think it only right you should know of it It 
was only yesterday it came to my ears. My 
wife told me, her mother having told her a few 
hours afore, which was the first either of us had 
heard of it It seems that after Mr Lomax’s 
visit, Grannie, as the young uns call her, got 
chewing things over a bit in her mind, and at 
last she began to fancy that, maybe, she had 
done wrong in not telling him ail she knew, 
although, mind you, she had answered all his 
questions iair and above-board. The more she 
thought it over, the more worrited and uneasy 
she grew, till at last she felt &s if she must tell 
BomeDOfly, and get the opinion of a second party 
as to whether slie had (lone right or wrong; so 
the end of it was she told her own daughter. 
Polly, like the sensible woman she is, insisted on 
telling me ; so now you will understand, sir, how 
it comes about that I am here this afternoon.’ 

Mr Boqsor piiused for a moment to blow his 
nose. Mr Smiley, metaphorically, was on tenter- 
liooks, but he was far too diplomatic to betray 
anything of what he felt His visitor must he 
allowed to tell his story his own way. 

‘And now, sir, I’ll come to what Grannie had 
to tell my Polly. It seems that she had a 
strong hankering to see her master after the 
poor man was dead (one never can account for 
the queer fancies some women have); but the 
door of the room where he lay was locked, and 
the second Mr Bolsover had the key, and she 
was too nervous to tell him what she wanted. 
So, taking the opportunity when he was out of 
the way, she opened the door with a key 
belonging to another room which happened to 
fit the lock, and went in. Well might she say 
to my Polly that she felt sure her eyes must 
be playing her some fool’s trick. When she 
stared round, Mr Smiley, sir, the room was 
empty—no dead man was there! Grannie was 
not satisfied till she had peered under the bed, 
and even into the wardrobe ; but no Mr Bolsover 
was to be found. Then she went out, locking 
the door again and taking away the key, but 
not whispering a word to anybo(iy.’ Mr BOi^r 
paused and looked at Mr Smiley. 

‘The news you bring is very strange news 
indeed, Mr Bonsor,’ said the secretary after a 
few moments, ‘ and it may not impossibly prove 
of the utmost value to us in the inquiry we are 
at present instituting.—Mr Bolsover was stated ; 
to have died on the afternoon o» evening of 
•Tuesday Ihe 15th. Do you happen to know 
on which day it was that Mrs Mims visited 
the locked‘Up room 1 ^ 
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* It was on the TJinrsday morning early, before 
the other Mr Boisorer arrived at the Cottle.* 

‘It was on the evening of that day, ThniwJay, 
that the undertakers are said to have fetched 
away the body for conveyance to London.' 

* 1 have something yet to tell you, sir, bearing 
on that part of the business,' said Mr Bonsor 
in his quiet phlegmatic way. 

* Indeed! 1 shall be most pleased to listen 

to you.' 

Thereupon Mr Bonsor proceeded to narrate a 
certain little circumstance with \ 7 hich the reader 
is already acquainted—namely, the fixing by 
Mrs Mims of two pins and a piece of cotton 
on the inner side df the door of Laburnum 
Cottle, and how, on going there at an early hour 
next morning, she found ner simple trap exactly 
08 she had left it. But while the housekeeper 
had only done as she did with the object of 
satisfying her own somewhat morbid curiosity, 
she had unconsciously been acting as an invalu¬ 
able agent for the Heron Insurance Company, 
and had unwittingly been the means of unmask¬ 
ing one of the most barefaced frauds that was 
ever attempted to be perpetrated. 

Presently Mr Bonsor was dismissed with many 
thanks, and a promise that the service he had 
rendered should before long meet with some more 
substantial recognition than mere barren expres¬ 
sions of good-will. 

‘The arch scoundrel!' exclaimed Mr Smiley 
as soon m he and Mr By south were left alone. 

‘After all, then, it would seem that the funeral 
was a sham one,’ remarked the chairman. 

* There can be lit tle doubt on that score now.' 

‘ And the two Mr Bolsovers 1 ’ 

* Will be found to have been one and the same 
person.’ 

* Mr Gazebrooke 1 ’ 

‘A confederate, without a doubt. These things 
are rarely carried through single-handed.' 

‘!^th the nurse and the doctor must have been 
in the plot.’ I 

‘Undoubtedly. The young doctor’s strange di.s-: 
composure when Lomax introduced himself is 
now accounted for. It seems a thousand pities I 
that a man in his position should have lent him-1 
self to so nefanous a scheme.' | 

When, between six and seven o'clock the fol¬ 
lowing evening, two officers of police proceeded 
to No. 38 Persimmon Street, they found the nest 
empty and the birds flown. Those they were in 
search of could not liave been long gone, seeing 
that in one of the rooms a partly burnt envelope 
was found bearing a postmark of the day before. 
By what means, or through wliat s^^ency, they 
had been warned in time to enable them to make 
good their escape, was never discovered. | 

Further inquiry in the course of the following i 
day brought to light another fact—that Dr j 
Lindlcy also had disappeared. In his cose it was ' 
afterwards made clear whence his warning had 
come. It seems that, a little time before, he 
had attended one of Bonsor's children through 
a bad attack of fever, and had so impressed 
master-carpenter’s wife with his skill and 
kindness o» that occasion, that while her hus- 
bfmd was away^ in London, she went to the 
young doctor without saying a word to any one, 
and hinted to him on what errand her hu8ban<1 


had left home. She, of course, knew that Dr 
Lindley had attended Mr Bolsover; but how far 
he might be implicated in the matter which had 
taken her husband to London, she could only 
vaguely surmise. In any case, as she said to hcr- 
aelr, it could do him no harm to put him on hie 
guaid, and it might chance to do him a lot of 
good. 

No effort was made to trace or follow Lindley, 
who by-and-by found employment as an assistant 
in Canada. In the course of time his uncle, to 
w’hom he had made a clean breast of everything, 
foi^ave him, and, later on, bought a practice for 
him in one of the largest citiM of the Dominion, 
where, in lack of any news to the contra^, it 
majr be assumed that he still lives and flourishes, 
a wiser and, it may reasonably be hoped, a better 
man. 

As to the mode by which the acceptance for 
the eighty pounds came into Gazebrooke’s pos¬ 
session, Lindley was never enlightened, and it 
was a mystery which, for obvious reasons, he 
thought it as well to allow to remain unsolved. 

Some three years later than the events herein 
narrated, Messrs Bolsover and Gazebrooke—under 
dillcrent aliases—made a compulsory appearance 
before an aggrieved public, they having been 
brought to book in consequence of some long-firm 
frauds of a more than ordinarily audacious kind 
in which they were found to be the leading spirits. 
Thus were two enterprising careers brought to a 
pr(3inaturc close for a long period to come. Both 
of them were men who had been well brought 
up, and who had started in life with many adv’an- 
tages ; but temptation had come in their way ; 
they had not had strength of mind to r(*sist 
it^ but had fallen, as fall so many others. The 
so-called Nurse Goodson proved to bo the wife of 
Bolsover and the sister of Gazebrooke. 


THE AUSTRALIAN DINGO AT HOME. 

Among the strange animals produced by Australia 
—its kangaroos, varying in size from six feet in 
height when fully erect to that of a diminutive 
mouse ; its pigmy geese, which perch upon the 
tops of high trees; its gigantic Kingfishers ; its 
mewing cat-fishes, and its egg-laying platypus and 
ant-eater—the country brings forth another ani¬ 
mal which has puzzled naturalists almost as much 
as any of the foregoing, by reason of its singular 
association with its marsupial companions—-the 
Dingo, or native Australian wolf. Tlie only four- 
footed creature on that vast continent which does 
not either carry its immature young in a pouch 
or rear them from eggs, it seems totally out of 
place among the strange forms by which it is 
surrounded. It is as truly a wolf as any that 
ranges the Black Forest or hunts the wapiti in 
North America ; a fleet and powerful animal, 
which makes an ea^ prey ot the defenceless 
kangaroos, but never in any circumstances attacks 
man. 

How did this ‘dog* manage to obtain a footing 
in Australia 1 Is it the descendant of domestic 
dogs accidentally left on shore by early European 
navigators? Was it brought into the island by 
the present aborigines ; or is it a truly indigenous 
animal, a genuine member of the fauna from 
which it differs so essentially? These are the 
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questions nfttumlists have been asking themselves 
ever since the animal became known; and there 
is no immediate prospect that a direct answer will 
be found, although we can appioach very near 
to the truth by inferences from all the circum¬ 
stances. The theory of the dingo’s possible 
descent from any domestic variety introduced 
by early discoverers may easily be disposed of. 
No captain of a ship would be likely to leave 
his dog, the pet of the ship, on an island which 
he had just discovered. The first settlers of 
course took their dogs with them; but they 
found, to their cost, as soon as they turned out 
sheep on the Australian pastures, that the dingoes 
w'cre already numerous, and to be met with every¬ 
where—from Port Jackson to Port Phillip, a 
distance of some four hundred miles; and when 
tlie coast was further explored at various points, 
extending over at least seven thousand miles, there 
was the ubiquitous dingo. 

The country has been known only about a 
hundred years. It is incredible, then, that any 
dog introduced by white men could within that 
period have spread far and wide over a territory 
some two-thirds the extent of Europe, and have 
penetrated to the remote interior. In whatever 
direction the sheep-farmer advances, and however 
far back into the bush he takes his flocks—even 
to six liundrcd miles from the coast—he is certain 
to find this enemy leady to attack the fleecy 
strangers at all times of the day or night. 

From all the circumstances, wo are driven to 
the most probable conclusion that this dog was 
eitljer imported at a very remote peiiod by the 
aborigines, possibly from New Guinea, where it 
is also found, or that it is a remnant of a htill 
more remote era n hen Australia and Asia were 
part of one continuous land surface. 

The dingo is a distinctl}’^ handsome animal, of 
sable colour, the tail, which is frequently lull and 
bushy, being always tipped for about throe inches 
with white ; while the chest has a white patch 
about the size of a man’s hand. The weight of 
a line dog will reach sixty pounds. The head is 
rounder and broader than that of the ordinary 
wolf, and the muzzle relatively shorter. BlacK 
specimens arc occasionally met with ; but these 
are merely instances of mdanism^ of the same 
character as the black rabbits sometimes seen in 
an English wood, and do not constitute a different 
species. Visitors to the London Zoological Gardens 
lUiring the past seven years will perhaps have 
noticed a pair in the cage adjoining that of tlie 
Asiatic wolves. These wore genuine wild dingoes, 
caught in Australia, though not very fine speci¬ 
mens to the eye of one accustomed to those to be 
found on the wooded broken country about the 
Maranoa and Warrego rivers in Queensland. All 
the wild dogs of the world breed mow or less 
frequently in captivity, and the dingo is no ex¬ 
ception. Tlie writer romemhors a litter of pups 
in the Zoological Gardens about four years ago, 
one of W’hich, curiously enough, was black ami 
white, a mixture quite \inknown m the wild 
state. While these pups allowed themselves to 
he handled freely by strangers, and behaved very 
much in the manner we are accustomed to expect 
in the young oj! opr domestic dogs, the mother 
retired shyly into a comer. It would seem, then, 
that as soon as ^y became acquainted with human 
beings they showed that disposition to make 

themselves familiar which has rendered the 
dog the friend of man in every part of the 
world. 

Dingoes have often been exhibited at English 
d(^-8how8. We were invited on one occasion to 
inspect the kennels of an exhibitor, Mr W. K. 
Taunton, well known for his interest in foreign 
breeds, uho, somewhat to onr temporary con¬ 
sternation, suddenly opened a door, whence an 
animal, easily recognised at the first glance as a 
dingo, daslied into mo yard and bounded towards 
us. After a critical examination of our iztiusers 
with bis nose, that no doubt assured him in some 
mysterious manner of the respectability of his 
visitors, he paid us the compliment of mumbling 
our hands in his mouth rather roughly but play¬ 
fully, and in various canine ways showed his 
satisfaction with his new acquaintances; though 
he had not ninny months previously been running 
wild in the Australian bush and regarding man 
as his deadliest enemy. This w’lis one of the very 
finest specimens we ever saw, and as a matter of 
<“ourse ‘ Captain Burton * carried off all the prizes 
in his class wherever he went. 

The female dingo takes much pains to bring up 
licr family in a safe retreat Tins is sometimes 
selected among broken masses of rock upon the 
side of a hill; but in the vast stretches of neavily 
timbered country, where no such shelter can be 
obtained, she mu4 put up with a hollow log. 
Many of the fallen trees have been blown down by 
hurricanes, or have died of old age as they stand, 
when colonies of white ants attack the roots j and 
the trunks liaviiig no longer any hold on the earth, 
necessarily fall. In process of time the white 
ants gradually destroy the whole of the inner wood, 
w'liich crumbles to a powder easily scraped out 
by an animal. In the pipe thus formed the dingo 
finds a suitable nesting-place. When out on the 
run one day with our nock, the sheep-do§ attracted 
attention to a hollow log by his energetic demon¬ 
strations ; and on the following morning we cut a 
hole some ten or twelve feet from the open end, and 
cautiously inserted our arm up to the shoulder, 
when a good deal of snarling and snapping and the 
feel of a lurry coat betrayed the presence of a litter 
of four dingo pups, who w'cre abstracted, and 
promptly despatched in the interests of the sheep. 
The young aie singularly unlike their parents, of 
a sooty brown colour, and entirely devoid of the 
white'tip to the tail and white chest-mark which 
come after the change of the juvenile coat In the 
far * back bush ’ young dingoes may often be seen 
in the camps of the blacks. It is a remarkable 
fact that these perfectly wild dogs take to their 
human masters and join in their hunting expedi¬ 
tions, and never, if the assertions of the blacks 
are to be trusted, show any disposition to return 
to the wild condition—so great is the influence of 
man over the inferior cieation, even when he is 
represented by such poor specimens of humanity 
as these Australian savages. 

The natural food of the dingo is, of course, any 
animal he can catch, the smaller kangaroos and 
bandicoots especially j hut he prefers lamb to any 
other food, as the squatters kuow only too well, 
though mutton in any shape is always welcome. 
Wherever dingoes abound, os they dorin all forest 
country, the utmost watchfulness of the shepheyrd 

18 needed. In the daytime he must he constantly 
on the alert to see that the enemy does not 
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suddenly rush in among the Hock and cut off a 
* poinV that is to a party of a dozen or a score, 
and send the remainder off helter-skelter for a 
mile before they will stop. The reader will bear 
in mind that the country is totallr different from 
that on which sheep graze in tnis part of the 
world, or any other except Australia. Generally 
peaking, the shepherd nos under his charge a 
nock of more than a thousand active sheep, 
feeding in a forest of heavy timber, the groun<l 
covered with grass and undergrowth, where, at 
times, he can keep but a small proportion of his 
charges under view. The dingo has thus many 
opportunities for sneaking up and making a rush 
at the defenceless sheep, even when a good dc^ is 
on the watch. If the enemy succeeds in his 
attack, a number of sheep will probably be lost, 
driven from their companions and scattered in all 
directions, to become the easy prev of the dingoes 
for miles round about; while the remainder of 
the flock are nen'^ous, suspicious, and difficult to 
manege for some days afterwards. One instance 
will suffice to show the destructive propensities of 
these animals. A shepherd came in to the head 
station one afternoon from his hut, distant some 
four miles, to report the loss of about a hundred 
sheep, which had been cut off from his flock by 
two or three dingoes. Men and dc^ immediately 
started in pursuit, and the missing ones wei’e 
found towarils evening in a sad plight The din¬ 
goes with their invariable cuuniug had rushed 
the stupid creatures up to the bank of a creek, or 
small deep stream, and had amused themselves 
by racing round them, biting through their hind¬ 
legs, and literally in some instances temng the 
flesh off their hind-quarters. Many were quite 
dead, many fatally injured, and at least half of 
the number had been snapped here and there 
by the cruel jaws of their assailants. Patches of 
bloody wool lay about in every direction ; and so 
utterly stupefied with fear were the miserable 
wretches, that they remained jammed in a compact 
mass until dragged away one by one and com¬ 
mitted to the care of the dogs. All this havoc liad 
been wrought in a short time by two or certainly 
not more than three of the saviq'e marauders. 

At night, the shepherd’s anxiety may be even 
greater than in the aaytime. His hut is close to 
the sheep-yard—a circular enclosure of stakes 
driven into the earth, and strongly bound togetlier 
with rails and interlaced saplings. Suddenly lie 
may be awakened by an ominous sound like 
distant thunder—the sheep rushing round inside 
the yard. Outside for certoin there is a dingo, or 
perhaps two, galloping round, in the hope of so 
frightening the sheep that they may break ont of 
the yard, when nothing would prevent them from 
dispersing in all directions. For some reason, the 
dingoes seem reluctant to jump into the enclosure, 
which they could do with the greatest ease. 
There is little doubt that, but for tlie prompt 
interference of the shepherd, these constant rushes 
of the sheep—the weight of hundreds pressing 
against a weak part of the fence—would have the 
desired effect A breach once made, the sheep 
would pour through it into the jaws of their 
expectant foes. 

In every ffiepherd’s possession will be found a 
small bottle of strychnine. When a sheep dies 
anywhere, in the yard or out on the run, it is his i 
duty to skin it, hang up the pelt on the fence, or 


I 'carry it home with him, make several shallow cuts 
in the body, and with the point of his knife drop 
into each a grain or so of the deadly poison, 
for the benefit of the dingoes. The sheep-dogs 
ore taught never to touch these carcases; but 
occasionally they do fall victims to the bait 
intended for their wild relations. Advantage is 
taken of a habit of the dingo to compass his 
destruction thus : he seems very fond of following 
a man, especially on foot, and still more so the 
ration-carrier when taking round a packhorse 
laden with salt beef and groceries for the 
shepherds. He kee|» at a xespectful distance, 
perhaps on the chance of picking up anything 
that may be dropped. Much to his satisfaction, 
he finds a nice piece of fresh beef or mutton just 
enough to be swallowed at one gulp. In the 
middle of that bonve houclie is a grain of strych¬ 
nine, and within half an hour he is the best oi all 
dingoes—a dead dingo. The ration-carrier has a 
canvas bag full of such tempting morsels, which 
it is hoped will settle accotmts with some old 
offender against the peace of the flock. 

In its native state the dingo never barks, but 
utters a prolonged mournful howl, exactly like 
that of a domestic dog when he ‘ bays tbe moon.’ 
The howl is the vocal expression all over the 
world of the wolfs feelings, barking being an 
acquirement developed only in human society. 
The keeper at the Zoological Gardens told us, 
however, that both the dingoes there, brought 
from widely distant parts of Australia, learned 
to bark in a very short time after their amval— 
he thought from a pair of half-bred Eskimo and 
Newfoundland dogs in the adjoining kennel. 

Fortunately, the dingoes, even wliere numerous, 
do not hunt in any considerable packs, tour 
or five being rarely seen in company; otherwise, 
they would liave made the rapid pastoral occupa¬ 
tion of Australia impossible. On dark, sultry 
niglits they prowl close to station buildings, on 
the lookout for anything that may be snapped up. 
A party of us, sitting on the veranda to catch 
whatever air might be stirring one of these 
oppressive nights, heard at intervab the howls 
and snarlings of two or three dingoes about the 
open space in front of the house. Domestic dogs 
are always inimical to their wild brethren; and 
our little black-and-tan terrier felt himself capable 
of doughty deeds on this particular occasion, if 
his liaughty spirit may be measured by his furious 
excursions into the darkness and his challenges 
to the enemy at the top of his high-pitched voice. 

* Jofk’ liad returned several times to the veranda , 
I well satisfied with the results of his prowess, for 
had he not struck terror into the breasts of the 
enemy! That occasional growl as he lay between 
us betokened his perception of stealthy footsb^ps 
wholly inaudible to us, and with a shrill yell he 
once more dashed out into the darkness. Suddenly 
the sharp barking ended in a stifled cry, and 
silence reigned supreme for the rest of the even¬ 
ing We turned into our blankets with sad hearts, 
for there could be no doubt that the gallant little 
fellow had been snapped up and eaten by the 
dingoes. 

Whatever the reason may be, some dingoes will 
not take poisoned baits. It seems impossible that 
they can detect the strychnine by smdl—at bast 
it has no odour for ue—but should bo small a 

portion be on the outside of the meat, its intensely 
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bitter taste •would be likelr to make the animal 
drop it instantly. Once it Is swallowed, its effect 
is certain; for this poison, unlike many otbcrs, 
never causes even tne sensitive storaacn of the 
dog to reject it by vomiting. In some districts 
where there is no natural permanent water-8ui)ply, 
the sheep are watered at small ponds filled from 
wells sunk in the earth. In the hot season, one 
of these ponds is poisoned, all the others being 
watched day and night to prevent the dingoes 
from visiting them. No one goes near the 
poisoned pond, so that at last the animals, im¬ 
pelled bv thirst, are driven to drink the fatal 
water. Like all wild dogs, they are exceedingly 
difficult to trap or snare. It 38 an axiom with 
them that everything which has been touched 
by the hand of man should be regoided with sus¬ 
picion. 

Although they make most havoc among the 
young lambs, lying in wait to snap up the imsus- 
pecting friskers from the very sides of their 
mothers, ncwly-bom calves sometimes fall victims 
to the rapacity of the dingoes. They never ven¬ 
ture to make any attack wliilo the cow is present; 
but when she goes off to slake her ouming 
thir&t at the nearest water, leaving her helpless 
otrs])ring for a few minutes, they pounce upon 
the weakly calf, and, tearing out its entrails, 
snatch a luisty meal before she returns to find 
the object ot her alFection past all maternal solici¬ 
tude. 

llccont accounts from the Darling river district 
show that the dingoes, finding such an abund¬ 
ance of easily procured food in the rabbits, 
have again begun to increase in numbers. One 
unfortunate sheep-farmer has had all the lambs 
but one from two hundred stud ewes destroyed 
by the pests; and many others liave suffered in 
proportion. 

nc Will conclude this paper by giving an 
instance of the sagacity displayed by dingoes in 
hunting their natural prey. The writer, accom¬ 
panied by one of the stockmen on a large cattlc- 
run in the Warrego district, went to hunt up some 
stray horses among the broken ranges; and in 
01 dcr to be on the safe side, two days’ rations of 
salt-beef and ‘damper’ with the inevitable tea 
and sugar were provided. We had just rolled up 
our blankets, after camping out, preparatoi^ to 
making up the fire and putting the billies on to 
boil, when we heard the heavy thud of a kangaroo 
leaping lupidly in a neighbouring scrub. ‘It was 
the work of a moment,’ os the old-fashioned 
novelists used to say, to get out our revolvers on 
the chance of a shot; but we paused to watch an 
interesting sight. A dingo was stealing swiftly 
along the edge of the scruD, parallel to the course 
of the kangaroo, and in ordinary circumstances a 
leaden messenger would have been promptly sent 
after him, with all the more probability of stop¬ 
ping him, as he paused occasionally to listen ; but 
possible kangaroo steak was just then uppermost 
in our minds. In a minute or two the kangaroo 
suddenly broke for the open country, and the 
dingo, for whom he w'as evidently unprepared, 
maae a splendid dash and pinned the marsupial 
by the shoulder. Almost instantly afterwards, a 
second dingo, who had no doubt been driving the 
game towa^s Ms ^lompanion, rushed out of the 
scrub and tooyfhe kaugai'oo on the opposite side. 
In spite of th€ poor bee^t’s violent bounds hither 


I and thither, he soon rolled over, and in an 
astonishingly short time the dingoes had put an 
end to his struggles. ‘ A fresh feed for* certain 
now,’ whispered the stockman, and we began 
crawling on our hands and knees towards the 
spot, about a hundred yards away, for a shot at 
the dingoes, who had been too much occupied in 
the excitement of the chase to notice us. The 
slightest noise, the chance breaking of a dead 
twig, or ^rhaps the motion of a tall blade of 
grass, sufficed to alarm them, and though the 
revolver bullets cut up the earth close to them, 
both went away unscathed. The kangaroo was 
quite dead. How they had mauled him in those 
two or three minutes! His chest was torn open 
under the foreleg, and his neck bitten through 
and through. These wild dogs seem to know 
instinctively where tho great mteries are situated, 
and, unlike our domestic hounds, understand 
perfectly well how to kill a kangaroo without 
lucurring the risk of a fatal stroke from its 
]->owerful hindlegs, armed with those formidable 
chisel-like nails. Some fresh-cut steaks off the 
loin put us in good trim for the day’s work. 

‘MIXED’ QUOTATIONS. 
NoTWiTHSTANDiNa that many writers of repute 
have strongly condemned the use of quotations, 
it may confidently he asserted that a go6d quota¬ 
tion hardly ever comes amiss; and in many cases, 
as a gentleman who had a penchant for a litUc 
Greek observed, ‘ it wonderfully livens up a com¬ 
position.’ ‘It is a pleasing break in the tlircad 
of a speech or writing,’ says Mr W. F. H. King, 
in Classical and Foreign QiiotationSi * allowing the 
speaker or writer to retire for an instant while 
another and a greater makes himself heard. A 
well-chosen quotation lightens up the page like a 
fine engraving, and, in the phrase of Addison, 
adds a supernumerary beauty to a paper, the 
reader often finding hie imagination entertained 
by a hint that awakens in his memory some 
beautiful passage of a classic author.’ 

But the great objection to the use of other men’s 
thoughts is that integrity of quotation—which 
is the least return that can be made—is rarely 
observed, more especially in public speaking, when 
the excitement of the moment frequently causes . 
quotations to become mixed. Tlie retd cause, | 
liowever, of most common forms of misquotation ! 
is tho fact that man’s memory is imperfect^ and 
is often apt to prove ti*eacherous at the last emer¬ 
gency, However often a striking passage may 
have been repeated, one can never feel certain 
that on some occasion two or more words will 
not be confounded, and consequently that the 
whole of the quotation will not he spoiled. 

Man’s weakness in mixing up quotations, 
allusions, and ‘parts of speech,’ has been fre- 
([uently used in literature os a device for raising 
laughter. Costard, the clown in Lovers Labour’s 
Lost, apes the court-wit of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
and misapplies and miscalls like Mts Partington 
or Master Dogberry; and everybody knows bow 
important a factor the blunders of Mrs Mala- 
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prop are in the humour of Sheridan’s delightful dwing to the confusion of two or more Vords, as a 
comedy. Thackeray, too, frequently resorted to leader-writer completely murdered Shakespeare’s 
this deTice. Take two examples from the Yellovh well-known line, *An honest tale speeds best being 
plush Papers: ‘Ofic! don’t lay that flattering plainly told,* by transposing the words ‘honest* 
function to your sole, as Milton observes.’—*• AnAfVioi* onmmAn hlnndoi* ^nnaiato 


and ‘ plainly.’ Another common blunder consists 


think it’s Playto, or els Harrystottle, who in attributing quotations to the wrong authors; 
observes that what we call a rose by any other and in this connection, by-the-by, everybody must 
name would smell as sweet* Of more modem occasionally wonder how many good things have 
authors, Miss Braddon has perhaps the greatest been fathered on Shakespeare! Quotations from 
'Weakness for putting misquotations into the all sorts of poets and of all ages, from Spenser to 
mouths of her characters, her sporting baronets Tennyson (both inclusive), are ‘ put down to the 
l^ing almost invariably ‘great at* quoting from Bard,* as a theatrical ‘catchword,’ once very 
‘ that fellow Shakespeare.* popular, phrased it, without the slightest com- 

Dickens, as everybody must have noticed, had punctiun. Bat if sense-memory were cultivated 
a decided leaning in this direction. Not to instead of syllabic memory, which almost always 
mention Captain Cuttle, Dick Swiveller (‘who requires one to begin at the beginning, and 
was in the nabit of running on with scraps of quotations, in case of doubt, ascribed to ‘ the 


was in the habit of running on with scraps of quotations, in case of doubt, ascribed to ‘the 
verse as if they were only prose in a hurry'), atid poet,’ there would be fewer blunders of this 
others, we find Mr Pecksniff frequently mixing kind. 

up quotations and allusiona Said that gentle- __ 

man: ‘ Unlike the young man in the Eastern tale 

who is described as a one-eyed almanack, if I am AN ADVENTURE IN THE FLOODED 
not mistaken, Mr Pinch ? ’—‘ A one-eyed calendar, THEISS. 

I think, sir,’ said Tom.—* They ai-e pretty nearly 

the same thing, I believe,’ said Mr Pecksniff, Oue ‘oldest inhabitant’ in this part of Hung.iry 
BDoiliDg compassionately. Nearly all the principal has seen some unpleasant weather in his time : 
characters in Martin (Jhmsdevdt are made to com- summer droughts that withered every green thing, 
mit blunders Mimething after this style; and, autumn watei^pouts that washed the townsfolk 
indeed, no inconsiderable portion of the fun in of tf,oir hods; but for a winter of snow, ho 
Dickens’s writings depends upon the characters ,omomhcrs nothin:; like this year of 1888. The 
either ‘ dropping into poetry’ or ‘mixing quota- q n i- m x ■ 

tions. ® tr j ox snow was everywhere, blocking railway trame, 

On the score of ‘ realism,’ objection might per- obliterating roads, burying hamlets in one night, 
haps be taken to the proposition that footmen so that the dwellers therein had to get out of their 
and nurses are in the habit of quoting and allud- houses by the chimneys. The vast Hungarian 
ing to the classics ; but as we are all (hsposed to plain was hidden for weeks under a white shroud ; 
allow a good deal of license to the novelfst, it may and in the Carpathians, the snow was so deep that 
be admitted that the habit of relying largely on valleys were levelled up, and forests were unseen 
^xed quotations for producing aninscmcnt is beneath their covering of ice crystals, 
legitimate. In novels dealing with the higher xn *i k • x-n xi ti e 

grades of life, indeed, such a course, if not carried even, tiU the Ides of 

to excess, would be tme to nature, since almost starch were come and gone, the frost never 
everybody is fond of showing his or her ‘book- relaxed its grip upon mountain and plain; thus 
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grades of life, indeed, such a course, if not carried 
to excess, would bo true to nature, since almost w 


learned skill,* and conseq 


of occasionally the storage of accumulated snow was in no way 


misquoting, though rarely to such an extent reduced; and wo knew there would be mischief 
as that worthy baronet who, according to the when the warm winds came, more especially if 
perfectly trustworthy testimony of Thomas In- jbe thaw were sudden. 


goldsby, gave an entU-ely new reading to a famous j 3 Theiss, 

passage . ^ Tokay Hills. I am very glad 

VTho steals my pursp stetds BtofT!— to be at a respectful distance from the river, 

’Twfts mine—’tisn’t his—nor anybody else’s! particularly since the engineers in their wisdom 

'*ave seen fit to intorfere with nature in a way she 
And makes me deuced poor! will not stand. The Theiss in its natural course 

_ , ^ , ....... describes a perpetual letter S after descending 

Burlesque apart, however, th« ‘familiar quote- jbe mountains, but the engineers, in what 

fiATi ' »Ti wif.h fho »'Tio f»mrt 'fta rtiftr ’ _ . . . ” _ ^ 


“WTio steals my purse steids stufT!— 

’Twfts mine—^’tisn’t his—nor anybody else’s! 
But he who runs away with my good name, 
Bobs mo of what does not do him any good, 
And makes me deuced poor! 


tion,’ in common with the ‘’Tis tme, ’tis pity,’ ,, „ , ,• 

&c.,’and Byron’s lines commencing, iFreelom’s ‘toy caU regulating the river have shortened its 

battle once begun,’ is frequently murderei meandenngs by cutting straight canals^ across the 

The well-known verse in Matthew about ‘ Not turnings and twistings. The result is that the 
one jot or tittle’ is a great stumbling-block to melted snows come down from the Carpathians in 

prcachera It is stated of a well-known preacher as many days now as formerly in weeks, and in 

who tried to quote it that he rendered it not one consequence the floods are much more destructive 
* tot or jittle.’ Then he saw that he had erred, tiian they used to be. This spring, as we feai-ed, 

f ^ the change of temperature was very sudden, and 

and again stopped. But he would not give up, ^ ° _ _: ^ v * i « j* * m 

and bigan, ‘ Ffot one tit or jottle,’ and then with a - T 


red face he a^doiied the attempt and went on 
with his sermon. 


Theiss was reported to be in places thirty-five feet 
above its summer level I wus tnxijus to see 


The majority of mixed quotations rarely fall how tilings really were, and so f'^tarted off one 
short of traing absurd. Many, again, are hashed morning with my servant in a light dart, intending 






advenitjrk m the flooded theiss. 


to go firstly to Tokay. We drove along all right* 
for an hour; hut on approaching the vill^e of 
Kerester, on the Bodrog, we found the principal 
street already three feet in water, and the river 
was reported to he rising. The people were busy 
moving out their goods and chattels in boat^ ; and 
there was much ti'ibulatiun and wringing of hands, 
for the houses, of sun-dried bricks, were many of 
them melting away in the brown waters. We 
pushed on by the main road, but found ourselves 
stopped by something like six feet of water. I 
determined to send my servant on with the trap 
by a rough disused road over the hill, while I 
struck across the vineyards by a bee-line to tbe 
town. It was just hereabouts that Klapka the 
Hungarian defeated the Austrian General Sellick 
in 1849—a memorable day in the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

After a toilsome trudge over the uneven ground, 
1 soon came upon au extensive view to the east¬ 
ward, and saw for myself the ravages the floods 
had already made. The aspect oi the country 
was quite changed, for there was an extensive lake 
where fertile fields had been, and many familiar 
landmarks were subniei^ctl. Reaching Tokay, 1 
learnt that sixty houses had luUen, and many 
others showed ominous cracks and settlements. 
After au ewly dinner at the inn, which fortu¬ 
nately was above lugh-watur murk, I hurried off 
to an embankment where they were making every 
effort to keep buck the invading waters : if tliey 
failed, a fresh U-act of country W’ould be Hooded. 
It was a favene of great activity—carls drawn by 
white oxen with enormous horns were perpetually 
bringing up sack-loads of earth to build up the 
defence, niunbei's (d soldiers w'cre at work, so that 
it hud something the aspect of a place besieged. 
Near b\,llie gov.n'iiunt have a large salt-store: 
the water was rushing through like a millrace— 
three thousand tons had been already washed 
away. Leaving my own conveyance at Tokay, 

1 procured a lighter but rougher cart to drive to 
the village of Tardos, as 1 wished to see how 
things Were going on iai’ther down the Theiss. 
The vilhigc is situated on a natural lidge, so that 
we had a stiff puli at the last bit oi the road. On 
attaining the summit, wv realised at once how 
extensive the Hoods were here. Wrtli my Held- 
glass I could see a few houses of Tisza-3£szlar 
standing out of the water. This w'as tlie place 
made so notorious three nr four years by 
the alleged murder of a Christian girl by the 
Jews. 

At Tardos I procured a boat to take me across 
to Tisza-Lok, as it was my intention to stay a day 

or two at B^on V-place in tlie immediate 

neighbourhood of this small town. My boatman, 
an intelligent old man, enlarged upon the en¬ 
gineering mistakes that had been made in regulat¬ 
ing the Theiss. ‘You can^t stack up water like 
a rick of hay,* said he, *aud you can’t make 
straight what God ordained should be crooked. 
The floods are far worse than they used to be. 
What is wanted is a free outlet for the rivers of 
Hungary at the Iron Gates of the Danube ; but 
politics get mixed up with things as ought to be 
done down there.’ fie was a slirewd old fellow, 
and had hit the right nail on the head. 

W« were some* ^nle getting across the river, for 
it was nearly ti^ miles wide, and the cuirent was 
strong; besides,Are had to take care of submerged 


* trees, snags, and such-like. There was a magni* 
ficent sunset, which dyed the waters crimson, so 
that earth and sky were mingled in a glowii^ 
canopy of roseate flame very w'onderful to behold 
but {^ssiiig all too quickly. Landing while it 
was yet light on the top of tbe dam which is 
supposed to protect the little town or village, we 
beheld a terrible scene of disaster. At-least two- 
thirds of the village of four thousand inhabitants 
was in ruins. The scene of confusion was inde¬ 
scribable. Soldiers were going about in pontoons, 
taking the people off from mounds, walls, or 
vanishing ridges of earth, to some ark of refuge 
on higher ground. Pieces of furniture and the 
bodies of dead animals were floating about in the 
muddy watcis, that had invaded tlie town from 
the other side uf the embankment. The telegraph 
poles had given way and were lying with their 
entangled wires across a mass of floating timber. 
It was heart-rending to see the poor people, hun¬ 
dreds ot them, encamped out on every available 
bit of higher ground. Some had set up a tem¬ 
porary shelter of boards and matting, against 
which were piled such remnants of their house¬ 
hold goods 08 they had saved. Uere and there a 
cow was tethered, with a bare bundle or two of 
fodder, the sight of which must have filled the 
poor beast with dismay, if she could have thought 
of the morrow. The people were marvellously 
patient m their treuble; but it was sad indeed 
to see the sick and old folk turned out without 
a roof to cover them. The children were mostly 
gay and frolicsome, thinking it all good fun, poor 
little souls ; they had had their suppers prebably, 
and the doubtful breakfast was the other side of 
a jolly picnic night under the bright stars. 

Baion V-^-’a place is happily well out of the 

reacli of the flood. Of course he was occupied 
with directing such measures of relief as were 
possible in the face of this widespread disaster. 
A gentleman who arrived shortly after I did 
at tlie Baron’s, told us he had passed a terrible 
, time at the village of Tisza-K6nez the night 
before. It seems that in the middle of the 
night, in jirofound darkness, they were roused 
from sleep by the dread sound of the tocsin 
and the shrill call of the bugle. Every soul 
knew at once that this meant the waters were 
breaking over the dike that hitherto had safe- 
guardetl them from the flood. The whole village 
turned out together with a detachment of a 
hundred soldiers. There was a liiirrying to the 
spot where danger threatened, amidst call to 
arms, cries, orders, and counter-orders, ‘The whole 
scene,* said our informant, ‘was lit up by the 
flai'e of petroleum torches, darting to and fro 
like fireflies in tlic blackness, while tbe agitated 
mass of angry waters was visible under the glow 
of a dozen bonfires burning on the edge of the 
embankment* The poor people, men, women, 
and children, it seems, worked with desperate 
energy all through the night; and happily, when 
tlie sun rose, they were rewarded with the certain 
knowledge tliat the ruin and desolation of their 
homes and Helds were averted, at least for the 
present 

The morning after my arrival at Baron V- 

I found that a relief party were to assist in con¬ 
ducting a raft of six hundred boards, wanted for 
the repairs of the dike at Tisza-Dado, a laige 
village some miles farther down the rivei*. As 
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they were rather short of hands, I offered to go ■which was held ready at the bow, when' the 
with the corporal and four men who were to rope that held the raftsmen snapped, and away 
accompany the raft in a pontoon. We left Tisza- they went on their half-dozen boards, canght as 
Lbk at one o’clock : the weather was very fine; before in the strong current, 
and for about two hours wo drifted slowly but It was a terrible moment. We heard the 
surely down the stream, our pontoon being tied shriek the poor fellows gave when the rope 
to the raft But we now approached a part of broke, and when they saw themselves whirled 
the river where the banks were higher and the off again with nothing but a frail plank between 
strength of the current much stronger, so that them and the devouring flood. When all seemed 
the navigation of the raft became extremely dead against their chance of rescue, the portion 
difficult. At length at a sudden turn of the of the wrecked raft was brought up by a hidden 
river we encountered a regular whirlpool. Here snag, that probably canght some hanging piece 
we came in sight of a steamer that was aground, of chain. Now was our time. Wo stuck to 
Impelled by the force of the current, the raft our oars manfully ; our boathook gripped their 
with our pontoon in tow bore down straight for chains: we were alongside in another moment, 
the steamer. I thought a collision was inevit- and, thank heaven, the poor fellows were saved, 
able; but by great exertion and good luck, the I never saw men more thoroughly frightened; 
raftsman kept clear of the vessel. It was the yet the Hungarian peasant is no coward, 
nearest shave. No sooner had we escaped this We had now to make the best of our way to 

danger than we sighted an enormous snag with Dado, to render an official report of our mishap 

its roots upwards, well out of the water and in losing the raft. It was well we had not to 
right in our course. Here we were not so leport the loss of life. 

fortunate; spite of every effort, the raft bore We found that tlio waters had not reached, 

straight upon the snag. We were prepared, each and were not likely to reach, the large village 
with an oar in his hand; but we were brought of Dada, for it is on fairly high ground ; but 
up very suddenly and sharply. The difficulty their farms were flooded. It is calculated th.at 
now was to disentangle the floating mass of the Theiss has spro.ad thirty miles inland ; and 
timber from the roots of the snog. I thought it will probably be two years before the land 
the whole fabric would have broken up; but is freed from the plague of waters. 

literally by hook and by crook we got our raft_ 

free, and once more we were in the full swim 

of the stream. We were going at a great rate, SIGHT O’ LAND. 

and it was all very well as long as our course Aaova the restful summer sea 

was straight; but the constant bends of the river The skies are clear, the winds are bland; 

were awkward. Seeing a row of partially sub- And the ship rides on full monily, 

merged trees in front of ns, we took the pre- In ei-'ht o’ iun d. 

caution to disconnect tlie pontoon; and it was ® 

well we had done so, for, carried round by the aiad sonirs of home float on the air 

current, the raft went crashing into the trees. From those npon the deck wl.o stand; 

We saw at once that the raft was breaking up. And eyes grow dim and wistfulthere- 

Some of the outer logs were torn away by the t.. wici.t rv’u., i 

swirl of the water, and drifted off in mid- In sight o land. 

stream._ The men called loudly for help, which l,„„r_and friend with friend will meet, 

we quickly rendered them, and succeeded in t • i* r 11 i i i. i ^ 

rescuing two of the poor fellows who were half ^ casp and. 

immersed in the wSer. To our dismay, we 0 how the h(^rt throI>« sorely sweet 

saw the other two, who were quite out of our ° 

i-each, floating away on a portion of the wreck r> ^ ^ , n _a i. a t 

which had detached The logs turned But o 1 athwart the radiant heaven- 

round and ronnd in the whirlpool, thm headed (.Has fer hopes by morWs planned) 

into the very centre of the current, and were The thick clouds of the storm aie dnven, 

off at a pace swilter than any ordinary boat ** ^ * 

could follow them. /■, , i ^ » i n t 

In our frantic efforts to give chase, our pontoon 
got .jammed in between the trees. We were 0^ had awhile res.gneil eommand, 

terribly afraid of a broken brnnob or snag The furious waves crash to and fro, 

knocking a hole in the iron, w’hcn our own fate ^ 

might have been doubtful; so we were forced . , , . at- v. v v 

to be careful. At length we got free of tliis And tha^t proud ship which oft has crossed 

entanglement, and rowed with a will after the ^ changeful sea from strand to strand, 

two luckless men, who were careering madly on every soul on board, is lost 

their unwilling race. Fortunately they had a ®’Sht o’ land, 

rope witli them, and we were rejoiced to see 

that they threw this, lasso fashion, over some morning comes, \vitli joyant breath— 

partly submerged trees. This brought them up 

sharp, and we thought all was well. We rowe»l saw iLe face of death 

for our lives ; but our pontoon w’as heavy, and 1® luixiL 

clumsy in the water, and did not make so much 

way as we could wish. TVe were no%v witlnn ■■■ - nrrn:— — l'; 

fifty yards of them; another minute and we Printed and Published by W. & R. Crambsbs, 47 Pater- 

QOnid have boarded them with the boathook, uosterlUiw, London, and High Streep Edinbubob. 
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‘UNDER THE CHANGEFUL SKY.' 
Without relying on any of the characteristics 
and qualifications of ‘The Vagabond,’ as depicted 
in the effective song of that name, it is neverthe¬ 
less desirable that in slimmer and antumn we 
should spend as much time ns cun bo commanded 
‘under the changeful sky.’ There is no need to 
be ‘ragged;* but it is very healthful to got 
‘tanned’ It becomes almost imperative, after an 
unduly prolonged winter and a winter-like spring 
and summer, with the compulsory imprisonment 
within doors which such hostility on the part of 
the climate entails upon many people, especially 
delicate women, that we lose no opportunity of 
inhaling all the fresh air we cun when the weather 
is propitious. 

That our skies are changeful, ought to be 
sufficiently understood to make it quite un¬ 
necessary for us to regard them or quote them 
as an excuse for not tucing the elements on all 
and every occasion at this season. As a writer 
lately put it: ‘Happily, in the case of the 
calendar wc need not, as ITanilet says of the 
compass, “speak by the caid, lest equivocation 
should undo us; ” for it is not needful to dwell 
very long in this climate to discover that months 
are mere sounds designed to illustrate the progress 
of the year, and to servo as approximate guides 
to human expectation concerning green peas and 
divers other goodly fruits of the earth, but wholly 
fallacious as references to the ardency of the 
sun or to the bleakness of the blast’ Such being 
the case, it is curious to observe how little the 
English people appear ready to accept the fact. 
Although, with the dogged determination of their 
race, they seldom allow weather to interfere with 
their business or their set plans of pleasure, and 
are generally prepared to brave the inevitable 
reverses which temperature bi-ings about in these 
latitudes, they nevertheless invariably express 
profound astonishment, dislike, or vain regret at 
the sudden qjterflatibns of the quicksilver. They 
entirely refuse, ^ ^ould seem, to grow accustomed 
to its eccentricines, and speak and conduct them-1 


selves as if the most unlooked-for emergency had 
arisen, when the ‘clerk of the weather’ displays 
the least irregularity in his accounts, or fails punc¬ 
tually to post up the entries in his ‘daybook* 
or his ‘year’s ledger.’ It is just as if they were 
expecting him to conduct himself as a well- 
ordered methodical book-keeper would, and not in 
that happy-go-lucky manner of his, to which it 
' might be supposed they would have become accus¬ 
tomed by long use. 

However, jirovided wc are allowed to grumble 
and express our petulant surprise, we, as a rule, 
are fonder of fresh air than most peoples. 
Through what vast experience it’was of foreign 
lands—save tho&c of Europe—that our ‘Merrie 
Monarch’ found himself in a position to declare 
that more time could be spent pleasantly in the 
open air in England than in any other country in 
the world, history fails to show ! By some means, 
lie, nevertheless, had a great truth borne in upon 
him, for there is a certain quality in our atmo¬ 
sphere, especially in summer, which for its enjoy- 
ubility is not to be matched. Even according to 
the far wider experience which the modern ease of 
locomotion has put at the disposal of mankind, 
the dictum of the dissolute king has been found 
to be perfectly sound, and may be quoted us 
anotlier proof of his never having said a foolish 
thing—if he never did a wise one. 

Most fair weather in England is pleasant out of 
doors according as the temperature may suit our 
constitution; hut a thoroughly fine suihmer day 
in the Biitish Isles is simply unmatchable. The 
clmngcful sky constitutes the ^sence of the 
charm. The gentle western wind with jnst suffi¬ 
cient touch of south in it to deprive it of its sting, 
blowing up across the ardent sun a succession 
of soft fleecy clouds, casting ever and anon deli¬ 
ciously cool shadows over the landscape, varying 
its colour, and seeming to alter its form with 
every breath, bringing out and then concealing 
a thousand unlooked-for beauties ai^d contrasts, 
whilst the gleams of light dazzle and rejoice the 
eye, soul, and body of man—where, or in what 
country in the world, is weather to be found 
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excelling tills? Surely the monotony o£ the 
entirely ‘blue unclouded’—lasting from earliest 
mom to latest eve, one day succeeding another, 
its actual counterpart, for weeks and weeks to¬ 
gether, such as southern and eastern climes afford 
—cannot compare either for health or comfort 
with tlxe changeful sky of a temperate climate. 
The weariness, the exhaustion of vigour and spirits 
produced, is destructive alike of character and 
constitution; w'hilst the three or four months 
of uninterrupted rain which often make the 
reverse of the medal in tropical lands, must beget 
equal lassitude, with a dreary indolence well-nigh 
compulsory. 

No; the daily, hourly interchange of cloud 
and sunshine, despite all the temporary incon¬ 
venience of its incidental uncertainty, is pre¬ 
ferable to the ‘too much of a good thing'— 
whether of rain or drought, heat or frost—which 
many nationalities have to endure. No ‘globe- 
trottor’ of experience doubts this; and albeit 
we have to put up with short summers in our 
own land, we may regoi'd it as an argument in 
favour of making the most of them when they 
are here. Now cool, now w'ann, w'e must take 
them as they come ; and with common precaution, 
body and mind will be the better for the variety. 
The aun-worshipper grumbles, of course, that his 
baking melting moments are so brief, yet be 
would grumble more if be were condemned to 
forego all the pictures which the cooling wind.s 
and restful shadows largely help to multiply. 

Then, too, let us not forget, as hinted above, 
the beauty-creatuig expression which the vary¬ 
ing aspect of heaven’s canopy gives to the face 
of nature In it we see a reflex of the human , 
countenance, serving to show that intimate re¬ 
lationship existing betw'ceu the Great Mother | 
and her sons and daughters. Apropos of this 
kinship, few poets have dealt with it more 
exquisitely than Wordsworth. It has been w^ell 
said of him that ‘ he has given deeper and fuller 
expression to man’s sense of his essential unity 
with eternal nature than even Shelley himself. 
There are moments when his verse is indeed 
instinct with 

A presence and a spirit interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ 

Truly, we cannot watch the changeful sky and 
its effect upon ourselves, no less than upon the 
landscape, witixout feeling the gentle pressure 
of the bonds which bind us with, and make us 
part and parcel of, nature. It teaches lessons 
and raises emotions in all thoughtful minds which 
few outdoor meditative occupations can exc^. 
According to the weather, our moods and fancies 
alter, our very will appears almost to be under 
the eontroluof the elements, and every sensation 
that lies between gladness and sadness is revealed 
to 08 by them. The soft sunlit zephyrs h]x>ught 
acroea tiie fertile plains from below that blue 


hotliing of hill or line of sea on the distant horizon, 
partially veiling and breaking up the azure arch 
above with tender flecks of silver cloudlets ,* or the 
bold wild western gale driving before it the pon¬ 
derous and ragged masses of gray vapour, carry 
definite and dibtinct influences on their wings, 
which seem to penetrate our souls whether we will 
or not. Only let us give ourselves up thoroughly 
to the contemplation of the outlook, and the most 
subtle distinctions can be traced in the thrills 
experienced by our nervous systems. Were it not 
so, we should be affected no more by the storm or 
hurricane than by the mild gray light of a still 
autumn day. If we were not linked inseparably 
with nature, and did not feel with her each 
turn on the compass, north-easters would be 
as pleasant as south-westers. We should neither 
know nor care how high or how low the ther¬ 
mometer ranged—life, in fact, would be inde- 
ptmdent of atmosphere, instead of being, os it 
is, entirely dependent on it. 

We wonder sometimes that the weather should 
form such a popular subject for comment; but 
when we think how all sentient things draw their 
breath from the. ‘living air,’ it would be surpris¬ 
ing, surely, if the quality of this essential food 
ivere not disemssed with equal interest to that dis¬ 
played about the more definite viands by which w'e 
appease our appetites. Doubtless, to the sensitive¬ 
ness of our constitutions or of our nervous systems 
is due our consciousness of the degrees of change. 
Some people’s digestions are so strong and their 
appetites so keen that tlu*y care little and note 
but little wbat thej' eat or drink ; w'hilst others, 
more appreciative—that is, more sensitive and 
delicately constituted—instinctively, if not from 
compulsion, attend closely to the quality of their 
sustentation. So in the same way do these two 
ordew of beings observe, and oi-e influenced by, 
the quality of the air they inhale. With vege¬ 
tation, again, the liardy plants increase and 
fructify in the face of weather that will not 
allow the tender growths to put forth a shoot; 
the latter have to stay indoors, os it were, 
until the changeful sky brings round their time 
and seiwon for holding up their heads. The 
great system of natural selection and adaptation 
is thiu seen to be based os a natural law as 
inscrutable as it is inexorable. 

Finally, then, this much-abused English climate 
of ours produces this open-air food in the shape 
of oxygen and ozone of a more wholesome quality 
than any other country in the world. The cnange- 
ful sky it is which affords opportunities for all 
persons to enjoy repasts of fresh air after their 
own hearts, and far oftener than under other 
conditions. All tastes can be gratified in succes¬ 
sion ; but, like the grass of tne field, we must 
wait, of course, until the turn comes which suits 
our constitutions; and if many of us unhappily 
are relegated to long terms of imprisonment 
within-doors, on the whole they will he shorter 
from year’s end to year's end than elsewhere, 
thus making good the ‘ Merrie Monarch’s ’ dictum. 
His vagabon<&ing nature, too, p^perly associates 
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him with *the title of these rambling comments, 
has entangled him in them much as his 
lamented father’s head got mixed up with Mr 
Dick’s * Memorial! ’ 


THIS MORTAL COIT.. 

CHAP. XI.IX.—THE UNFORKSKEN. 

Quick as lightning, Rolf leaped upon his frantic 
assailant, and with one powerful arm, stiffened 
like an iron bar, dashed down the upraised hand, 
and the revolver in its giasp, with all his might, 
toward the floor of the carriage. A desperate 
struggle ensued in that narrow compartment. 
The two men, indeed, were just evenly matched. 
Warren Relf, strong from his yacliting experi¬ 
ence, with sinewy liinhs much exercised by con¬ 
stant outdoor occupation, fought hard in sheer 
force of thew and musde, with the conscious¬ 
ness that therein lay his one chance of saving 
Rlsic liom still further misery. Hugh Massinger, 
on the other hand, W'cll knit and wiry, now ina<l 
with mingled excitement and drink, grappled 
w’ildly with liis adversary in the fierce strength 
of pure adventitious nervous energy. The man’s 
whole being seemed to pour itself forth with 
a rush in one fi-antic outbui-st of insane vigour, 
lie gripped the revolver with all his utmost 
force, and endeavoured to wrench it, in spite 
of Warren’s strong hand, from his enemy’s grasp, 
and to turn it by sheer power of wii'jt atul 
arm once more upon Elsie’s new lover. Mllack- 
guard ! ’ lie cried, through his clenched teeth, as 
he fought tooth and nail with frenzied struggles 
against his powerful opponent. *You shan't get 
oSl Vou pnall never have her. If I hang tor 
you now, I’ll kill you wdiere you stand. I’ve 
always hated you. And in the end I mean 
to do for you.' 

With a terrible effort, Warren wrested the 
loaded revolver at last from his trembling hands. 
Hugh battled for it savagely like a wild beast 
in a life-and-death struggle. Every chamber had 
a cartridge jammed home in its recess. To fight 
for the deadly weapon would be downright 
madness. If it went off by accident, some¬ 
body would he wounded ; the ball might even 
go through the woodwork into the adjoining 
compartments. Without one moment’s hesitation 
Warren raised the fatal thing aloft in his hand 
high above his head. The window on the seaward 
side was luckily open. As he swung it, Hugh 
leaped up once more and tried to snatch the 
loaded pistol afresh from his opponent’s fingers ; 
but the painter was too quick for him: before 
he could drag down that uplifted arm with his , 
whole weight flung upon the iron biceps, Warren 
Relf had whirled the disputed prize round his 
head and flung it in an arch far out to sea 
through the open window. The railway runs 
on a ledge of rock overhanging tlie bay. It 
fell with a splash into the deep blue water. 
Hugh Massinger, thus helplessly balked for the 
moment of his expected revenge, sprang madly 
on hw foe in a wild assault, witn teeth and 
nails and throttling fingers, as a wounded tiger 
springs in its viqdiciive death-throes on the broad 
flanks of on infuriated elephant 

Next instan^ they were plunged in the deep 
arch of a tuxmel, and continued their horrible 


hand-to-hand battle for several minutes in utter 
darkness. Rolling and grappling in the gloom 
together, they rose and fell, now one man on 
top and now the other, round after round, like 
a couple of angry wrestlers. The train rushed 
out into the light once more and plunged a 
second time into a still blacker tunnel. But 
still they fought and lore one another fiercely. 
All tlie way from Monte Carlo to the frontier, 
indeed, the line alternates between bold ledges 
that just overhang the deep blue bays and tunnek 
that pierce with their dark archways the inter¬ 
vening headlanda When they emerged a second 
time u}>on the light of day, Hugh Massinger 
bad his hands tight pressed in a convulsive grasp 
upon Warren lielf’s throat; and Warren Ileli, 
purple and black in the face, was teai'ing them 
away with horrible contortions of arms and 
legs, and striving to defend himself by brute 
force from the would-be murderer’s close-gripped 
clutches. 

‘Aha!’ Hugh cried, as he held his enemy 
I down on the seat with a gurgle in his throat, 

‘ I have you now I 1 ’ve got you ; I've done for 
you. Vou shall choke for your insolence! You 
shall choke—you shall choke for it’ 

With an awful rally lor dear life, Warren Relf 
leaped up and turned the tables once more upon 
his overspent opponent Seizing Hugh round the 
waist in his powerful arms, in an access of despair, 
ho filing him from him as one might fiing a 
child, with all his store of gathered energy. If 
only he could hold the man at bay till they 
reached Mentone, help would come—the porters 
would see and would try to secure him. He 
had no time to think in the huiTy of the 
moment that even so all the world would believe 
he himself was the aggressor, and Hugh Massinger, 
with that great roll of notes stowed away in 
his pocket, was the injured innocent. Fighting 
instinctively for life alone, he flung liis mad 
assailant right across the carriage with his utmost 
force. Hugh staggered and fell against the door 
of the compartment; his bead struck sharp 
against the inner brass handle. With a loud cry, 
the would-be murderer dropped helpless on the 
floor. Warren saw his temple was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. He seemed quite stunned—stunned or 
dead? His face, which but a moment before 
had glowed livid red, grow pale as death with 
a horrible suddenness. Warren leaned over him, 
flushed with excitement, and hot with that ter¬ 
rible wild-beast-like struggle. Was the man 
feigning, or was he really killed?—0 heavens, 
would they say he, Wairen, had murdered 
him? 

In a moment the full horror of the situation 
came over hiiiu 

He felt Hugh’s pulse: it was scarcely beat¬ 
ing. He peered into his eyes : they were glazed 
and senseless. He couldn’t tell if the man were 
dead or alive; but he stood fi^hast now with 
equal awe at either horrible and unspeakable pre¬ 
dicament. Only four minutes or so more till 
Mentone t What time to decide how to act in 
the interval? O dear heaven, those accusing, 
tell-tale bank-notes! Those lying bank-notes, 
with their innte false witness agaiflst his real 
intentions! If Hugh was dead, who would ever 
believe he had not tried to rob and murdei* him? 
Whatever came of it, he most tiy to recover 
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Hugh from hia dead-faint at all hazards. Water, 
water I Oh, what would he not give for one 
glass of water! He essayed to bind up the 
wound on the head with his own handkerchief. 
It was all of no avail: the wound went bleeding 
steadily on. It went bleeding on; that looked 
as though Hugh were still alive. For if Hugh 
was dead, they would take him for a mur¬ 
derer I 

Four minutes only till they reached Mentone ; 
but oh, what an eternity of doubt and terror ! In 
one single vivid panoramic picture, the whole 
awfulness of his situation hurst fall upon him. 
He saw it all—all, just os it would happen. 
What other interpretation could the outside world 
by any possibility set upon the circumstances? 
A winner at Monte Carlo, returning home to 
San Remo with a vast sum in bank-notes con¬ 
cealed about his person, gets into a carriage 
alone with a fellow-countryman of his acquaint¬ 
ance, to whom he would naturally at once confide 
the fact of his luck and his lai^e winnings. 
He is found dead or dying in the train at the 
next station, his coat torn after a frantic struggle, 
and the carriage bearing every possible sign of 
a desperate figut for life between aggressor and 
defenuer. His revolver gone, his head broken, 
his arms black with numerous bniises, who could 
doubt that he had fought hard for his life and 
his money, and succumbed at last by slow degrees 
to the most brutal violence? Who w’oultl ever 
believe the cock-and-bull story which alone 
Warren Eelf could set up in self-justification? 
How absurd to pretend that the man with the 
money was the real aggressor, and that the man 
with none acted only in pure self-defence, with¬ 
out the slightest intention of seriously injuiing 
his wild assailant 1 An accident, indeed! No jury 
on earth would accept such an incredible line 
of defence. It was ^Ipably past all reasonable 
belief—to any one but himself and Hugh Mas¬ 
singer—on the very face of it 

And then, a still more ghastly scene rose clear 
before his eyes, with the vividness and rapidity of 
a great crisis. At such supreme moments, indeed, 
we do not think in words or logical phrases at all; 
we see things unrolled in vast perspective ns a 
living tableau of events before us ; we feel and 
realise past, present, and future in incredible 
lightning-like flashes and whirls of some internal 
sense: our consciousness ceases to be bound and 
cabined by the narrow limits of space and time : 
a single second suifices for us to know and recew- 
nise at a glance what in other phases it would 
take us a whole hour deliberately to represent by 
analytic stages to our mental vision. Warren 
Relf, alone in that cramped compartment with 
Hugh Massinger, or Hugh Massingei^s corpse—he 
knew not which—behehl In his mind’s eye in a 
graphic picture a court of justice, installed and 
inaugurated : advocates pleading his case in vain : 
**a Juge dynstruciim cross-questioning him merci¬ 
lessly with French persistence on every detail of 
the supposed assault : a jury of stolid bourgeois 
listening with saturnine incredulity in eveiy line 
'of their faces to his improbable explanations—a 
delay—a verdict—a sentence of death : and ^hind 
all—Elsie, Elsie, Elsie. 

Therein lay the bitterest sting of the whole ; 
tragedy, Tliat Elsie should ever come to know ^ 
he haa been forced by circumstances, however | 


iraperiou-s into laying violent hands on Hugh 
Massinger, was in itself more than his native 
eauanimity could possibly endure. What would 
Elsie say? That was his one distinct personal 
thought How could he ever bring himself even 
to explain the simple truth to her? He shrank 
from the idea with a deadly loathing. She must 
never know Hugh had tried to murder him—and 
for her os the prize. She must never know he 
had been compelled in self-defence to fling Hugh 
from his throat, and unwillingly to inflict that 
awful wound—for death or otherwise—upon his 
bleeding forehead. 

Three minutes, perhaps, to Mentone still. On 
those three minutes hung all his future—and 
Elsie’s happiness. 

In the midst of the confused sea of images that 
i surged up in endless waves upon his mind, one 
definite thought alone now plainly shaped itself 
in clear-cut mental outline before him. He must 
save Elsie—he must save Elsie: at all bazars, 
no matter how great—let him live or die—he 
must save Elsie. Through the mist of horror and 
agony and desnair that dimmed his eight, that 
thought alone loomed clear and certain. Save 
Elsie the anguish of that awful discovery: save 
Elsie the inexpressible pain of knowing that the 
man she now loved and the man who once pre¬ 
tended to love her, had closed together in deadly 
conflict, and that Warren had only pi-eserved 
Hugh from a murderer’s guilt by himself becom¬ 
ing, in a moment of despair, perhaps Hugh’s 
unwilling and unwitting executioner. 

He glanced once more at the senseless mass that 
lay huddled in blood upon the floor of the carriage. 
Alive or dead? What hope of recovery? What 
chance of restitution? what room for repent¬ 
ance? If Hugh lived, would he clear Warren? 
or would he die in some hospital with a lie on his 
lips, condemning his enemy for the very assault 
he had himself so madly yet deliberately com¬ 
mitted? What matter to Warren? Whichever 
way things happened to turn, the pain would be 
almost the same for Elsie. Concealment was now 
the only possible plan. He must conceal it all— 
all, all, from Elsie. 

The train was slowing round a dangerous curve 
—a curve where the line makes a sharp angle 
round a projecting point—a tnumph of engineer¬ 
ing, experts consider it—with the sheer rock 
rising straight above, and the blue sea dimpling 
itself into ripples below. He moved to the door, 
and gazed anxiously out No room to jump just 
there; the rock and sea hemmed him in too 
closely. But beyond, by the torrent, a lo(»e bank 
of earth on the further side might break his fall, 
if he chose to risk it Madness, no doubly ay, 
almost suicide ; but with only two minutes more 
to Mentone, he bad no time to think if it w'ere 
madness or wisdom : time only to act, to act for 
the best, on the spur of the moment, while action 
of some sort still was possible. At such times, 
indeed, men do not reason : they follow only the 
strongest and deepest impulse. Warren Relf did 
not wait to argue out the results of his conduct 
with himself. If he leaped from the train, he 
must almost certainly be stunned or maimed, 
perhaps even killed outright by the concussion. 
At best, he must soon be taken'by thfe myrmidons 
of justice and accused of the murder. To get 
away unperceived, along that singfe track of open 
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coaet, backed up in tbe rear by bigb mountaitn, 
was simply impossible. Had be stopped to reason, 
he might have remained where he was—and lost 
all. Sat he did not stop to reason; he only felt, 
and felt profoundly. His instincts ui^ed him to 
leap while there was still time. He opened the 
door, as he reached the torrent, and looking out 
upon the bank with cautious deliberation, pre> 
pared to jump for it at the proper moment. 

The train was slowing much more distinctly 
now. He thought the brake must be put on hard. 
He could surely jump as he reached the corner 
without serious danger. He stepped with one 
foot on to the open footboard. It wasn’t much to 
risk for Elsie. A single plunge, and all would be 
settled. 

{To he concluded next month.) 


I HOARDED SPEECH. 

i Ten years ago the world wm astonished with a 
' new mechanical marvel which in point of novelty 
' and curiosity puts both the telephone and micro¬ 
phone into the shade. This was the phonograph 
or sound-recorder of Edison, a machine by which 
the words of onr mouth’s or the music of our 
instruments could be hoarded up until a future 
time. That original phonograpb was very imper¬ 
fect, nevertheless it contained the germ of a great 
invention. Its broken puuchinello utterance was 
at best only a clever mockery of speech, a travesty 
of mubic, but it was the forerunner of a more 
perfect apparatus. Any one acquainted with the 
mechanical arts might have foreseen that it would 
some day be followed by a practical instrument, 
and those who knew Edison believed that he 
himself would furnish it The development of 
the electric light has diverted the attention of that 
inventor from the phonograph ; but of late he has 
been engaged again in perfecting his favourite 
invention, and now at hi&t he may be said to have 
redeemed his promises and fuUilled his anticipa¬ 
tions with regard to it Tlie new or ‘perfected’ 
phonograph is now in England, under the charge 
of Colonel G. E. Gouraud, of Little Menlo, 
Beulah Hill, an old friend of Edison, and there, 
through his kindness, wo have had the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing tlie wonderful machine speak 
for itself. 

The original phonograph, which may be seen 
in the South Kensington Museum, consisted of a 
vibrating diaphragm or tympanum, which caught 
the sound of the voice or musical instrument, and 
was thereby set into vibration. Behind it was a 
fine metal point or style, which vibrated to and 
fro with the diaphragm ; and under the style was 
a sheet of tinfoil, smoothed over a revolving 
barrel, so that as the style vibrated it indented the 
tinfoil along a spiral line. This line of indenta¬ 
tions was a print of the vibrations of the dia¬ 
phragm, and consequently of the voice or tune. 
But it was, from the very nature of tlie foil, a 
very imperfect record of the vibrations, and hence, 
when it was us^ to set another diaphragm in 
motion , by ^^ versal of the process, the sounds 


emitted by the diaphragm were a mere parody of 
the original sounds which made the recoil. 

In the ‘perfected phonograph,’ Edison employs 
a cylinder of wax to receive the indentations of 
the style. Beeswax, specially prepared, is cap¬ 
able of taking an accurate pj'int of the vibrations, 
so that when the style traverses it again, the print, 
reacting on the style, sets the diaphragm to which 
it is attached into corresponding vibration, and 
hence the air in front of the diaphragm is made to 
vibrate with a reproduction of the original sounds. 
By the aid of a wide-mouthed funnel, the repro¬ 
duced sounds can be rendered audible to a roomful 
of people; hut for private purposes the sound is 
conveyed to the ear by a flexible rubber tube with 
two ear-pieces. 

On applying these tubes to the ear we are {tt 
once struck with the remarkable loudness and 
fidelity of the reproduction. A wax cylinder 
containing the record of a piece of music played 
on the piano in America at Edison’s laboratory ie 
put into the phonograph. Wc hear the music as 
though it were being played close at hand. Never- 
^ theless, the actual music was played two thousand 
! miles away and several weeks ago. A cornet solo, 
a concert of violin, piano, and comet, are put into 
! the instrument, and we enjoy the music with a 
, curious feeling that it is magical and supernatural. 
Another cylinder containing the wailing of a 
baby, which a workman held over the phonograph 
in Edison’s laboratory, is put in operation, and 
we listen to tbe infant’s protest against things 
in general. Then wc hear a dialogue between 
Colonel Gouraud and Mr Edison, spoken in the 
laboratory of the latter three weeks before. Edi¬ 
son wishes his friend to correspond with him in 
future by phonograph. The Colonel replies that 
he shall be happy to be spared the trouble of 
writing, and Edison rejoins that ho will also he 
happy to he spared the ti’ouble of reading the 
Colonel’s letters. At which they laugh, and we 
can hear them now. Every hesitation or stutter, • 
or cough or accentuation of the speech, is given; 
anti if the phonograph is ever used for diplomatic 
correspondence, it will behove the diplomatists 
to be very careful of their expression, if they do 
not wish it to belie their actual thoughts and 
worda 

In matters of less moment, correspondence by 
phonograph will teach people to improve their 
articulation and to cultivate elocution. The use 
of the telephone has shown that many persons are 
not only oad hearers hut bad speaxers, without 
knowing it. Tlie use of the phonograph will tend 
to show it still more, and Mr Edison seems to 
think it will have a moral influence in making 
people careful what they say, not merely how 
they say it Certainly, it phonographs are to be 
admitted as evidence in law-courts, it may he so. 
But udll it add a new terror to life, like tne elec¬ 
tric bell and telephone or the detective camera? 
Shall a visitor have to be careful what he says in - 
a friend’s house, in case there is a phono^aph 
concealed about the room? It is hardly likely, 
for, as it is constructed at present, a fair amount of 
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impulse in the voice is reouired to produce the j 
inoentations in the ana hence it is necessary | 
to be near the apparatus in speaking. What may 
vet be effected in this direction it is, of course, 
impossible to say, for obviously such an instru¬ 
ment is capable of almost infinite improvement. 
Even now Edison is engaged in perfecting it still 
further. Nevertheless, it is now a practical 
apparatus, capable of doing good service. 

It can be used for dictating letters or instruc¬ 
tions, so that a clerk or secretary con copy them 
out at his leisure either in longhand or by a type¬ 
writer. It can be used for direct correspondence 
by phonograph, the wax record being put into a 
small wooden box, devised by Edison for the 
purpose, and posted to any part of the world, 
where, on the record being put into another 
phonograph, it gives out the original words os 
spoken. It can be used by an editor or journalist 
in dictating his ‘copy* for the printer, who, 
with the ear-tubes of the reproducing diaphragm 
fixed to his head, can set up the article as it is re- 
spoken to him and at his own pace. Meclianical 
devices are attached to the apparatus by which 
he can take one word at a time, or go hack and 
have a word repeated if he fails to catch it. 
Everything is being done by its inventor to make 
the phonograph as useful and handy as possible. 

As to music, the phonograph can be utilised by 
masicsellers in their shops. If a customer wishes 
to hear a new piece of music before ho buys it, 
the seller need not play it over. It con be 
impressed on one of the wax tablets and put in a 
phonograph, where the customer can listen to it at I 
bis leisure without disturbing the other business 
of the shop. A great variety of such pieces can 
be kept on hand ready for use; and the same 
tablet can be used over e^ain a great number of 
times without the record being worn. Moreover, 
Edison makes copies of the wax record in metal 
by an electrotyping process, and thus provides 
metallic tablets wdiich are proportionately endur¬ 
ing. Probably the day is not far distant when 
such metallic tablets will be placed in the founda¬ 
tion stones of buildings along with coins and other 
monuments of the age, to tell in spoken words to 
•future generations the story of the building. The 
ancient Assyrians impressed their cuneiform char¬ 
acters on cylinders and tablets of baked clay ; we 
have now reached a period when the vocal form 
of thought itself can be impressed on cylinders of 
wax, and the living speech be as it were resusci¬ 
tated. The Egyptians kept their mummies with 
them in their homes, and painted the likened of 
the dead upon the mummy case, as though to 
banish the idea of death and separation. We are 
now able, through the phonograph, to preserve 
the sounds of voices that are still—the very 
accents of our friends, as wc preserve their like¬ 
nesses. 

The uses of the phonograph are in fact endless. 
Mr Edison proposes, for example, to i^ue phono¬ 
graphic hooks which can he apoien to a listener 
with all the arts of elocution and without the 
i^ain of reading. For invalids tliis will be a 
•peckl boon. Sermons, lectures, dramas, and 
orations can in this way be sent by post and 
delivered in, out-of-the-way homea Musical re- 
eveatioQ. can be indulged in by lonely bachelors 
who cannot play. Composers can seize their im¬ 
provisations without ti'ouble, and cabinet coun-, 


cillors record their G«cret meetings. Moreover, 
the phonograph gives us the ‘giftie* of hearing 
oiirselves speak os others hear us, though we are 
still unable to see ourselves as ‘ ithers see us.* 


THE BURNING OF ALLINGSFORD 
HOUSE. 

Allingsfobd House was not very old, nor was 
it particularly beautiful; at least the late Allings- 
ford House, which is the one I am speaking of, 
was not But, on the other hand, the Park was 
one of the noblest in England, and contained 
some splendid shooting. The kennels, also, at no 
great distance from the House, were renowned 
both near and far. The enormous trout caught 
in the Ailing, which ran through the Park, were 
often mentioned in the Fields and had furnished 
many a day’s work to the local taxidermist Add 
to this that the House was built of red brick and 
fully insured ; and perhaps you will not feel so 
very much horrified when I ask you to come with 
me and bum it, for that is what 1 mean to do. 

Remember, what a godsend it will be to con¬ 
versation at local dinner-parties for the next six 
months. What a story for mine host at the Eagle 
in the village to tell for the rest of his life. Then 
think of the new quarry at Cutstone, which has 
just started working; and of young Mr Smith, 
the scientific architect, who has scarcely had a 
single job since he designed the Town Hall so 
successfully two years ago. I admit that, as a 
rule, burning down family mansions is not a nice 
thing to do, and least of all at Christmas-time; 
but I think that you will agree with me that in 
thi*! case tlie circumstances render the act justi¬ 
fiable. 

It was Christmas Eve, and most of the guests 
had gone to bed, for, indeed, it was long past 
twelve o’clock. But Sir John and his brother 
Colonel Allingford still remained in the smoking- 
room, chatting over a last pipe and tumbler of 
toddy. 

‘ Well, it’s his own fault,’ said Sir John. ‘He’s 
had as good a chance as a man could wish for, 
after dinner, alone with her in the conservatory 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, the thermometer 
standing at eighty-five. If he couldn’t pull him¬ 
self together to propose then, all I can say is that 
he never wilL The hoy ought to be ashamed of 
himself.’ 

‘Yet the youngster is worth a dozen of the 
puppies one meets nowadays,’ replied the Colonel. 
* I shall never forget the day he got his V.C. at 
Ashallan Gosha. I ftmey 1 can see him now, 
falling back on our zareba with scarcely twenty 
men, and those two Krupps they had taken out 
of the Arab fort. Most fellows would have left 
the guns when that ambush attacked, and small 
blame either. Not so Harry; he knew that if th® 
rebels got them back, they could have given us 
the very deuce of a time of it tiU reipforcementa 
came up; so he stuck to them like a man; and 
brought them in safely too !* 
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* Why daeBQ^t he ask our niece to marry him*? 
Any fool can see that he wants to; and I know 
that Nina wants to, and we all want them to. 
Now, if I were dead against the match, it would 
have been over and finished long ago. Then the 
girl won’t help pull him on either; she ought to 
flirt with young Jervis.’ 

* Well, well, Jack ; these things have a wonder¬ 
ful knack of coming right when we least expect. 
Anyhow, I can’t see now our talking half the 
night will improve matters. It’s a quarter past 
one ; I’m o/F to bed,’ 

So, after the master of the House had satisfied 
himself that all the fastenings were secure for the 
night, the two fine old brothers strode up-stairs 
tc^cther, candlestick in hand. 

‘Jack, I believe that window on the stairs is 
^en j I feel just like sneezing and the gallant 
Colonel pulled out his handkerchief and with it 
his pipe, which merrily gambolled down two 
flights of stairs, and then, to judge by the sound, 
shattered itself on the hall stove. 

‘ My old meerschaum gone at last!—Never 
mind. I hope no one trips up over the stem to¬ 
morrow morning.—Cood-night, Jack.’ 

‘Good-night.’ 

Their bedrooms were both on the first floor; and 
in lialf an hour’s time, as befits healthy old gentle¬ 
men with clear consciences, they were both fast 


More than was Captain Henry l^folville, who 
had been leverislily pacing his room for the lust 
hour, hardly knowing what be thought of or what 
he did. I’romoted out of his turn for distin¬ 
guished service, he was the youngest captain m 
Her Majesty’s army, and with his slight figure, 
clear skin, and the very smallest attempt at a 
moustache, looked a mere boy. Though no rela¬ 
tion of the Alhngfords, he ha<l been known to 
both brothers from his childhood, and was now in 
the lost week of a long visit to their house. Two 
months before, he had found that he was looking 
forward to this visit with especial impatience, 
though not for one minute would he have ad¬ 
mitted it. Now that it was nearly over, there 
was no concealing from himself that he was head 
over ears in love wivh Nina Darlington, the 
Bai'onet’s niece. But however brave he was in 
the field of battle, Master Harry in this affair 
showed a lamentable want of courage. 

Nina was an heiress, while Harry’s fortune was 
all in Chancery ; that is to say, there was no tell¬ 
ing whether it was his fortune or somebody else’s. 
He thought that to push his suit would be to 
betray Sir John’s kindness. Who was he, a penni¬ 
less captain in a regiment of foot, to marry Nina 
Darlington, heiress to one of the finest estates in 
England ? It had always been a joke in the regi¬ 
ment that though Melville was the ‘ best fellow 
that ever stepped,’ he could never be brought to 
think himself anything but a fool. Even when : 
he got his V.O. it did not seem to him that he I 
had done anything particularly brave: he had 
done his duty, and so would any of the other 
fellows. Henc^ to such a modest temperament, it 
seemed the height of presumption to hope that 
Nina would ever come to reciprocate his affection ; 
while that she did so already never occuirod to 
him. , 

Poor fellow, he was really to be pitied; the 
last few days Jne had looked quite ill, taking long 


walks by himself, and seeming in society, as one 
of his ^ends expressed it, ‘as nervous as a cat.’ 
And yet, such is human blindness, he never sus¬ 
pected that his indisposition was noticed or the 
cause guessed by his host or any one else. So he 
paced his room up and down, up and down. He 
would cut his visit still shorter and leave early 
in the morning the day after Christmas Day. He 
would volunteer for the Egyptian army and get 
killed in the Soudan. Or he would offer to cany- 
despatches to Emin and be caught by dervishes 
and put to death by torture, which would be 
very nice and very agreeable; but neither Nina 
nor her guardian should ever hear of his hopeless 
passion. 

Let’s leave this young man, who is very bad 
company and making a great ass of himself, and 
come up-stairs. Up, up, up, past the second story, : 
along tills little passage, up the old corkscrew 
stair to the little turret room. Hush ! tread 
gently, for the occupant of this room has had 
the sense to go to sleep, like a prudent girl who 
wants to look her beat in the morning. Light 
the candle and we will see how Miss Nina has 
been amusing herself before she went to bed. 
Her sketch-book and pencils are scatterecl about 
on the dressing-table, so she nuist have been 
drawing; and, to judge by the litter in the 
fender, she seems to have torn her drawing up 
into very little pieces and burnt most of it. 
Luckily, I was looking over her shoulder all the 
time, BO I can tell you what she drew. First, she 
drew a young man on horseback; then she turned 
the paper over, and drew another young man in 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket, with a gun 
on his shoulder. Then, taking a fresh piece of 
paper, she* drew a third, in a patrol jacket mid 
regulation boots, with a drawm swonl in his right 
hand, while with hia left he seemed to be frantic¬ 
ally calling to some one behind him to come on. 
Oh ! of course, we can see it all now’. They are 
all meant for the same person, and that person is 
Harry Melville ; but he’s nut nearly so tall or so 
well proportioned as you have drawn him, Miss 
Darlington ; he’s not, really. 

Just now’, she is dreaming, dreaming that bhe is 
looking at Millais’ famous picture ‘Yes.’ She 
wonders why she never before appreciated it so 
much, and sits down in front ol it. Soon she 
wonders what makes the place so terribly hot 
Then she fancies that every one who passes is 
looking at her, and is even certain that people at 
the end of the room arc pointing at her. Then 
she saw some one point her out to an attendant, 
who forthwith accosted her: ‘Beg pardon, miss, 
but you’re sitting on the stove. It’s made just 
like a bench; but it’s a stove; and my borders 
is positive that no one sits on the stove.* 

Nina thought that this was really too bad, and 
fairly lost her temper. ‘It’s not right,* she said, 

‘to make the stoves so like the seats, if you don’t 
want people to sit on them ; but 1 knew what it 
was, and came here because 1 wm cold.*—‘ Oh 1 *— 

‘ And T’m going to stay here as long as I choose.’ 
And disdaining further aigumen^ she took out 
her catalogue and pretended to be engrossed in its 
perusal 

Very soon she could feel the he«t under her 
beyond a doubt, and most uimleosantly. But so 
obstinate are young ladies in j^amland (in prac¬ 
tical life they are ‘firm’), that she determined 
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to stay where she was for a full five minutes 
by the clock. Three minutes; the actual heat 
was not so great, but the fire underneath her 
was beginning to smoke. Then she thought that 
all the D^standers, and among them all the people 
she disliked, were saying that she would never 
stay there another two minutes. Four minutes; 
it was worse. Four minutes and a half—four 
minutes fifty seconds; it was stifling—at last! 
and she woke up with a start 

What a ternble smell of smoke; her dream 
had been founded on fact The house must be 
on fire. Lighting a candle, she ran to the door 
and looked down the winding stair, when sud¬ 
denly some one threw open the door at the 
bottom of it, and a great curling cloud of terrible 
blue smok^ but showing lurid behind, rushed 
up through it, causing Nina to drop her candle 
and run cougliing and trembling back to her ; 
room. 

The Colonel’s meerschaum was a big pipe, 
and he had forgotten to knock out the ashes, so 
that, though it had been in his pocket for nearly 
five minutes, it was still just alight when he 
dropped it When it hit the stove it snapped in 
twa The stem fell into the grate, but the bowl, 
after rolling along the oilcloth, ultimately ‘fetched 
up* behind the umbrella stand. Here, 1 am 
sorry to say, Mary, the under-housemaid, was in 
the habit of keeping a little bundle of woollen and 
chamois cloths, greatly besmeared with beeswax 
and turpentine, together with a lump of the 
former and a bottle of the latter—materials which 
she used for cleaning the front staircase and the 
polished woodwork in the halh Some lighted 
ash fell on these cloths and soon begat a slow | 
and smouldering fire. However, as there was 
very little draught in the hall, and the umbrella : 
stand stood on a slab of polished granite, all | 
might yet have been well; but it was fated other¬ 
wise. 

When the rags had been smouldering quietly 
for about half an hour, and seemed in a fair 
way to bum themselves out, a big rat, taking 
a constitutional in the vicinity, attracted by the 
smell of burning beeswax, came to see whal was 
the matter. Naturally burning his nose, he 
whisked away in great wrath, and so upset the 
turpentine bottle, to which there was no cork. In 
an instant the floor for a yard round was covered 
with burning spirit There was nothing to 
stop the flames, which caught first the ximbrellas, 
then the ball table and the woodwork of the 
stairs, and then the wainscoting, and anything 
and everything that tljerc was to catch. 

Harry Melville was the first to give the alarm, 
but too late for the slightest hope of extinguish¬ 
ing the flames. In fact, when once a large house, 
dry and airy, and largely fitted with woodwork, 
has fairly caught fire, a dozen engines cannot 
put it out before it is thoroughly gutted from 
oasement to attic. The front staircase would soon 
be impassable, so that when the guest** were roused 
the only thing to do was to lose no time in saving 
the women and themselves. When Harry saw 
this, his firet thought was for Nina, and he tore 
np-stairs with the flames literally at his heels. ' 
It was he w^o opened the door at the bottom of 
the corkscrew stair, admitting the volumes of 
hot smoke as they rolled fiercely upwards. He 
saw her, candle in hand, w'hen she fell back 


blinded and coughing; the next moment he had 
her in his arms. He thought that there w^as still 
time to make a dash for it down the fiery stairs; 
it was the only chance to save her life. One 
moment to wrap a blanket round his darling as a 
protection against the hungry fiames, and then 
for the rush. Whether he lived or died after¬ 
wards did not matter, if he could only struggle 
on to the bottom, where other hands would be 
ready to take chaise of his precious burden. That 
moment's delay saved both their lives; for just 
as he snatched the blanket from the bed, when, 
if they had started at first, they would have 
been half-way down the first flight, came a 
bang! crash! as with a deafening noise a portion 
of the outer wall of the room and the whole 
of the corkscrew staircase fell, while the whole 
building shook. In the gunroom, on the second 
floor, were kept the stores for refilling empty 
cartridge cases, which included two lai^c flasks 
of meal-powder which had come from London 
only the day before. These, as well as several 
hundred full cases, had exploded and caused the ‘ 
damage. Retreat by the staircase was now im¬ 
possible. Under the window was a sheer drop all 
the way to the ground ; a monkey could not have 
saved himself tliere. 

The explosion had had one good effect, for, 
in blowing out all the windows, and even part 
of the outer wall on that side, it allowed the 
wind, which was blowing fresh, to take moat 
of the smoke and heat over to the other part of 
the house, otherwise they must soon have been, 
suffocated. Tluy were standing together in the 
comer by the door. Tlunigh her feet were on the 
ground, Nina was still in his arms, with the 
blanket round her, as when they were going to 
start for the dash down-staus. 

‘ God help us, my darling ! ’ said Harry. This 
was the first time that cither oi them had 
spoken. 

For all reply she pressed his hand and tiumed 
her face calmly and trustfully up to his. 

Had it been Ilarrv’s last second on this earth, 
and he conscious of it, he could not have helped 
kissing her then. 

‘Forgive me, my darling,’ be said hoarsely; 
‘but I love you with all my licart.’ 

‘And I love you with all mine,’ said Nina 
simply. Then suddenly she cried: ‘Quick! There 
is a trapdoor in that comer; you can reach 
it by standing on the drawers.’ 

Needing no second bidding, he leaped up on 
to the drawers, and having felt for the trap¬ 
door, struggled with all his might to open it. 

It was fastened on the inside with a bolt, which 
from long disuse had become completely rusted 
into its socket. Twice he put forth all the 
strength he could get to bear on the little knob, 
only to lacerate las hands without being able 
to stir the fastening. As he gathered himself 
together for a third try, Nina thrust a garden 
hammer into his hand. It was a small but fairly 
heavy one, which she used for nailing up the 
creepers. A lew blows with this, anotner pull, 
the bolt yielded, and Harry threw back the trap. 
Sitting in the opening, he pulled Nina up to his 
own level, and they were both on the roof. 

Except for a little gable ih^lfbe {niddle, ^he 
roof was flat On one side and under the turret 
was the blazing house; but on tt^ other, some 
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twenty feet lower, was the roof of the laundry, 
which, being to windward, had so far entirely 
escaped the conflagration. A waterpipe, standing 
out about two inches from the wall, took the 
drainings from the gutter round the turret to a 
small rain-water cistern fixed against the wall 
just above the laundry. It was down this that 
they must go. 

To climb down twenty feet by a small water- 
pipe, with only one hand and your legs to hold 
on by, and to support a lady with the other 
band, is no easy feat, even for a strong man 
and an athlete, and Ilarry was neither. But 
love and desperation gave him both strength 
and skill to wrform the descent safely. Only 
when, about half-way down, first liis legs and 
then his hand came into contact wdth an iron 
support to the pipe, did he feel a momentary ! 
pain. And no wonder, for passing through the 
wall and being clinched on the inside, it was 
nearly red-hot. A great tongue of flame shooting 
out from one of the side windows enabled those 
below to see what was happening. A ladder 
was placed against the laundry wall, and amidst 
lusty cheers they were (juickly half helped half | 
carried in safety to the ground. [ 

Thanks to the blanket, Nina had escaped nearly : 
scot free; but llany Melville was badly though 
perhaps not dangerously hurt His left hand 
1 in particular was terribly burned. The doctor 
was amongst the lookers-on, and ordered him 
to bed at the Kagh at once, while he himself 
hurried off for the lotion and other necessaries 
to dress his wounds. 

The ladies were accommodated with beds or 
* shakedowns’ at the vicarage ; the gentlemen had 
plenty to do in helping their host and his ser- 
1 vants. Of coui’se next to nothing could be saved 
I from the house ; it was enough to be thankful 
for that no lives had been lo.st The horses 
I were blindfolded and led away ; the carriages and 
harness were also saved. Then it was decided to 
destroy a great strciw stack, lest the wind should 
I shift and the fire be communicated to that and 
thence to the lodge. Ey this time all the village 
was afoot, so that there was no lock of hands. A ! 
groom had l^een de-^pattlied for the fire-engine at 
the first alariu ; and meanwhile a couple of garden 
hose were played on the fire, but witliout any 
appreciable result. About dawn, the engine 
arnved, and commenced operations on the slowly 
suhsidiiig confl^ration. Though it was kept 
only four miles from Allingsford, the ‘man who 
nnderstorid it’ slept nearly six farther on, whereby, 
as the obstructionist town-councillor observed at 
the next meeting, ‘considerable time was lost.’ 
It was broad day ere Sir John, his brother, and 
^ests, having done all that men could do, and 
toanked the villagers for their willing help, both 
verbally and practically—this last by having a 
cask of treble A broached in the yard—drove off 
to Lord Grandworth’s, who had placed his house 
at their disposal 

So it came about that the Baronet spent his 
Christmas morning in bed. In the altemoon, 
he rode over to see Harry, calling at the vicarage 
on his way. Here, clad mostly in dressing-gowns, 
the ladies from Allingsford House received him 
in <«remarkably * 1^1 spirits, notwithstanding that 
they had lost ail their possessions. Only Nina, 
in o ne of^^ vicar’s daughter’s dresses, accom¬ 


panied him to the ruins, which were still smoking 
sulkily. It was not an inspiriting sigh^ and they 
soon turned their steps in the direction of the 
I village. Dr Brown met them at the door of the 
I inn with a grave face, and said, in reply to Sir 
I John’s inquiry after his patient: ‘Not so well 
as I could wish, by any means; the bums were 
bad enough, and now a fever has come to com¬ 
plicate matters. He seems to have a splendid 
constitution, though, and that’s half the battle. I 
shall telegraph to London for a nurse, and we 
ought to pull him through in a fortnight’ 

‘ But what shall you do till the nurse comes V 
asked Nina. 

* That,’ he replied, ‘ is just what I was coming 
to. Can you spare me Mrs Hickley?’ (Mrs Hick- 
ley W'as the housekeeijer). * She can be depended 
upon, and will be able to carry out my intentions 
better than the people at the inn.’ 

* Take her and one of the maids too, doctor, if 
you like,’ said Sir John.—‘ Nina, you go and see 
about it.’ 

‘ Shan’t we send a message, uncle 1’ said Nina. 
‘Then you and I will wait in the Eagle till 
they come; and if anything is wanted, I can 
do it.’ 

‘Perhaps that would bo best,’ said the doctor. 

‘ I am going to the vicarage, and will be the 
messenger myself. But first come up and see 
him.’ 

They entered the inn, and went up-stairs to the 
sick-room, the doctor leading the way. As he 
opened the door he held his finger to nis li})fl, as 
a sign for them to be silent Captain Melville 
was sleeping soundly. 

‘Splendid!’ said the doctor, as soon as they 
were outside again. ‘But I take no credit to 
myself. A good constitution, that’s what’s done 
it If he only sleeps on for a couple of hours 
now, he is as good as cured. Now I must be 
off. There is some soup being made for him 
down-stairs. He ought to have it the moment 
he wakes.—In fact, Miss Darlington, I think 
that the best i)lan would be to keep it in the 
room, on the hob.’ 

‘Uncle,’ said Nina, as soon as he had gone 
and the landlady had been despatched for the 
soup. 

‘ Ves, my dear.’ i 

‘ Captain Melville has asked me to many him.* 

It was lucky that they were not in the sick¬ 
room, for Sir John’s long-drawn ‘ Whew ! ’ would 
iiave most assuredly waked the invalid. 

* And pray, when was this arranged?’ 

‘ Last night.’ 

* In the conservatory ? ’ ' 

•‘No.’ I 

‘During the fire?’ 

‘Yea.’ 

‘ And you said ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And suppose I say no?* 

‘But, uncle, you won’t say no.’ 

‘ Ob, well, since you seem to be of that mind, 

I suppose I had better not Give me a kiss, 
you solemn little rogue, if they are not all 
bespoken. Ha, ha, hal I think that I must 
leave you in charge here, and go and tell George. 
He said last night that these things had a wonder¬ 
ful knack of coming right This is the best piece 
of news I *ve had for many a long day.’ And M 
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th« BaFonet walked back to the rectory, all who 
met him remarked how well he carried hie mis- 
fortunes. 

Nina was. yerj happy, sitting at the fireside, 
musing and watching her lover’s sleep, now sound 
and healthy, a sure sign that the fever had gone. 
There was something veir strange about it all, 
and she could scarcely believe that she was the 
same girl who had gone to bed in the turret room 
the nieht before. Presently, Mrs Hickley arrived, 
and told her that her uncles were coming to fetch 
her in the rector’s pony-cart 

Still Harry slep^ though now his sleep seemed 
lighter. At length he turned lazily on his back, 
opened his eyes and said ‘Nina.’ 

‘Not a word till you’ve had your soi^: here 
it is, all ready. Give it to me, Mrs Hickley. 
—And now you must have another pillow 
under vou; so!—Now, I ’ll hold the basin, and 
U^ou^’re strong enough, you shall feed your- 

*But Nina’-- 

‘Silence, sir! Obey orders.—Why, here come 
both mv uncles; I’m sure it’s their voices wc 
hear. Oh, Hairy I’ 

‘Yes, darling?’ 

* 1 ’ve told them.’ 

Captain Melville’s illness did not last very long. 
He was moved to Hill’s farm on the third day ; 
and could get up in about a fortnight Soon 
after that he rejoined his regiment I may 
mention, by the way, that while lie was in bed 
he got a long letter from bis solicitor stating that 
some missing papers had just been found in the 
lining of a safe which established his claim to 
tile property in Chancery beyond a doubt; and 
promising that in two or three months at the 
most he would enter into legal possession. 

The banns were put up on the first of May, Sir 
John having an olu-faslaoned dislike to licenses. 

Living with two good-tempered old gentlemen, 
of course Nina escaped the lectures and endless 
advice with which maiden aunts and married 
friends so love to load a girl who is going to 
embrace the fetters of wedlo^ True, the Colonel 
did tiy his hand one evening, beginning by re¬ 
counting some of his experiences as a mess caterer, 
and ending by saying: ‘ I hope also, my dear, that 
you will let the unfortunate accident which 
occurred at Christmas be a warning to you never 
to allow your maids to lie awake reading after 
they have gone to bed. Of course, Mrs Ilickky 
assmes us that such a thing was never done at 
Allin^ford House; but there is not a shadow of 
a doubt in my mind that that was how it came 
about.’ 

‘ It might have been one of the men smoking.*' 

* Tut, tut I my dear; that is perfectly impos¬ 
sible. You cannot communicate fire to anything 
fmm the tobacco in a pipe. No, no; you may 
depend upon it, it was one of the maids reading 
in bed.’ 

The marriage was celebrated in dne course 
amidst general rejoicings. Many were the bless¬ 
ings fervently bestowed on the young couple by 
&e honest rustics at the church door ; and many 
a homy hand did Harry shake on that eventful 
moiliing; for his bravery at the fire, and his 
frank' disposition, had completely won 
ths' viUtgerB* hearts. Nina they bad always 


. Old Sir John’s voice trembled a little as he 
wished them good-bye; and the Colonel’s eve- 
glasa was very misty as the brothers stood tc^ether 
on the steps watching the carriage disappear down 
the drive. 

‘ She couldn’t have done better,’ said the 
Baronet 

‘ No, Jack ; she couldn’t’ 


THE DACCA TORNADO. 

A SEVERE tornado, or whirlwind, burst upon the 
ancient city of Dacca in Eastern Bengal on the 
7th April 1888, causing great destruction of life 
and property. The diameter of the vortex of the 
whirlwind was not more than two hundred yards, 
as it violently rushed along in an almost semi¬ 
circular course. Dacca stands on the east bank of 
a river about half a mile in breadth, and the city 
extends for more than three miles along the river- 
bank. The tornado struck the city at the north¬ 
west end ; it then went westward across the river, 
destroying many boats. Suddenly it turned, and 
came back eastward over the river about a mile 
below the point at which it had first crossed; and 
after wreaking its fury on the palatial residence of 
the Nawabs of Dacca, it made away to the east 
and was lost in the open country. 

Those who have seen a tom.aclo know how it 
marches onward irresistibly, with an internal 
rotary motion, just as a top when spun ailvances 
over the floor, whilst all the time it is rapidly 
revolving on its own centre. Whatever objects 
are cauglit at the bottom of the vortex are vjolcntly 
twisted and torn. Tlie walls of houses are cj’Ushed, 
the thatched roofs .arc broken into fragments, and, 
with branches of trees and all other movable 
things, are whirled upwards, and ejected from the 
top of the moving vortex with extreme violence. 
Human bidngs and cattle are crushed and euflb- 
cated ; but sometimes the light body of a child or 
of a dog may be carried upwards in the pillar of 
wind and projected from the top of it A tornado 
is not unlike a waterspout in appearance ; but 
whilst the former is a moving column of wind and 
dust rising from the earth,, the latter is a circling 
pillar of water descending from a cloud and 
destroying everything by the violence of its 
deluge. 

The tornado at Dacca seems to have come on 
almost without warning. There was the ordinary 
evening appearance of a bank of clouds in the west, 
which usucdly bring on a ‘ nor’-wester,’ as it is called, 
at that period of the year, with thunder, light¬ 
ning and rain, such storms being heartily wel¬ 
comed, as cooling the air and purifying the atmo¬ 
sphere. When the tornado developed itself, its 
dimensions were so limited and its course was so 
erratic that many people knew nothing of the 
fearful havoc and ruin which had occurr^ within 
a short distance from their own houses. All along 
the track of the storm, the native huts, built 
chiefly of bamboos and thatening-grass, were 
wrecked and unroofed. Where tornado en- 
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countered a«y brick buildings it made abort work 
of them. The ruinoua old bouses crumbled before 
it. The greatest fury of the storm seemed to have 
fallen upon the palatial residence of the Nawabs 
of Dacca, which stood conspicuously on the bank 
of the river. The tornado got hold of it and into 
it, and in the course of two minutes the greater 
part of the building was reduced to a moss of 
ruin. 

Several curious cases are reported, chiefly on 
native authority, which serve to show how narrow 
were the limits within which the tornado revolved 
in its headlong course. For instance, at the old 
Mohammedan palace called the Lai Bagh, which 
was the first point attacked by the storm, a native 
police inspector was knocked down and killed on 
the high ramparts which face the river ; whilst an 
old man who was fishing in the reservoir in the 
palace couityard, not a hundred yards distant, sat 
quietly over his rod and lino, unconscious of the 
havoc that was going on, though he said that he 
thought he heard the rumbling of a railway train 
of many carriages. A few years ago a barbarous 
Englishman vested M'lth official power pulled | 
down the mined batticmonts of the beautiinl old 
palace, which had been the residence of the native 
governors of Dacca two or three hundred years 
a<;o, and he built up some ugly police barracks on 
the ramparts, because the site was cool and airy. 
Perhaps the unfortunate policeman killed by the 
tornado may be regarded as a victim to Nemesis, 
for the desecration of the picturesque ruins of 
the old palace. Another story tells how a poor 
woman had left her two-year-old child in her 
hut whilst she went to the neighbouring street 
to buy some rice. The tornado levellcrl every j 
shop in the street, and the unfortunate woman ! 
was knocked down and severely injured. When 
she recovered her senses, she struggled to get: 
home, and great were her astonishment and 
delight to find that her hut had been outside 
the vortex of the tornado and that her child 
and all her little worldly goods were safe. Un¬ 
happily, there were too inniiy cases in which the 
reverse of this occurred. Men and women who 
had gone out to buy provi‘>ion8 for their evening 
meal found themselves safe and sheltered in some 
street which the storm spared ; but when they 
got back to their homes they came upon a scene 
of desolation—their huts blown to pieces, and 
their children maimed or half-buried in the ruins. 
One Engli-sh gentleman, a Professor in the College, 
was seated in his study when he heard the roar 
and rush of the storm, and on looking out ho saw 
his thatched stables at the end of his garden 
whirling away into mid-air, whilst his terrified 
horses galloped wildly in the distance. The stable 
was little wore tlian fifty yards from the house, 
but the house was luckily beyond the reach of the 
tornado. 

The city of Dacca, like other Indian towns of 
similar antiquity, contains many old ruinous 
brick-built mansions, which were once occupied 
by wealthy natives. But almost each new genera¬ 
tion, instead of repairing the old family house, 
sets to work to build a new mansion for itself, the 
old dwelling being left to fall into decay. This 
gives a melanc^ly^and broken-down effect to an 
oli^town, apd fb^*tomado may have been useful 
in demolishing a few of these disni^ old ruins 
that came^^its path. But so violent was the 
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fury of the wind that it destroyed new buildings 

well as old ones. The police barracks at tM 
Lai Bagh, which have been already mentioned, 
were substantial brick-built houses of one story 
with tiled roofs. There were six of them in a 
row along the ramparts: thi«e of them were left 
untouched ; the other three were destroyed. The 
wind got in through the doors and windows; it 
tore otf the roof and knocked down the walls, 
which fell outwards ; whilst the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of the men, with the scanty barrack furni¬ 
ture, were whirled aloft into the funnel or vortex 
of the tornado. In another part of the town the 
storm attacked the Lunatic Asylum, a large square 
of one-storied building, surrounded by a brick 
wall twelve feet high. One side of this wall for 
the length of a hundred feet was laid flat in an 
instant Fortunately, the lunatics, many of whom 
are imbeciles, were locked up in their wards for 
the night, and the doors and windows being 
closed, Uie wind could not get inside the buildings, 
and no serious damage was done to them. 

Far different was the fate of the palace of the 
Dacca Nawabs. These worthy gentlemen, father 
and son, have recently received their titles from ; 
the English government. They are exceedingly 
wealthy, and are famous for their charity and 
liberality. I'hey had almost entirely rebuilt their 
family manbioii, converting it from an ordinary 
<Iwelling-house into a palatial residence. A broad 
vorantla two hundred feet long, with arches on 
the lower story and a row of massive pillars in 
the upper story, faced the river towards the w’est, 

A handsome nmvble flight of stairs led from the 
garden to the upper floor. The house was in the 
form of a quadrangle enclosing a courtyard. I’lie 
tornado in its return across the river came right 
upon the western veranda. Most of the doors 
and windows of the palace were open, to admit i 
the cool air of the evening; thus the whirlwind 
seems to have got inside the house and to have 
upset and destroyed everything. The massive 
pillars of the veranda were blown down as if they 
nad been reeds ; the roofs of many of the most j 
exposed rooms were burst through as if they bad 
been made of paper. The Nawabs themselves 
were sitting in a room in the north-west comer 
of the honse; the doors were burst open by the 
tornado and the roof was rent in twain. An old 
servant who was with them was killed by a fall¬ 
ing beam, but they fortunately escaped unhurt 
Several other domestics were killed and wounded 
in other parts of the house; and one of the horses 
in the stables was so much injured that it hod to 
be desteoyed. 

In the official reports of the police, the loss of 
human life was calculated from the one hundred 
and eighteen bodies which were dug out of ruins 
or otherwise discovered on land. But there is 
reason to fear that many more persons perished, 
as a number of large and small uoats, with their 
crews and passengers on board, were wrecked and 
sunk at their moorings, when the tornado twice 
crossed the river. Dacca has been called by some 
oriental travellers the Venice of Bengal; whilst 
its broad river and the channels that intersect the 
town are almost always crowded with boats, some 
of which come from remote parts of {ndia, so that 
nothing is known about their crews or passengers 
when they are lost. 

The police returns showed that twelve hundred 
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S ersooB Bad been found wBo had been wounded 
oring the storm. Of this number two hundred 
and twenty persons were so serioudy injured that 
they were at once taken to the MiuorJ Hospital^ 
a noble charitable institution, founded and en¬ 
dowed about thirty years ago by Mr Mitford of 
the Bengal Civil Service. Two hundred and 
forty-eight wounded j^aons were treated at their 
own houses by the CivU surgeon and his assist¬ 
ants for the injuries they had received during the 
storm. The rest of the sufferers had their wants 
attended to by the native doctors of the town. 

The damage done to property was estimated 
by the magistrate of Dacca at seventy thousand 
pounds sterling. Nine large brick-built houses 
were completely demolished, and one hundred 
and forty-eight were severely damaged. Of tlie 
mud and bamboo huts and shops occupied by the 
natives, three thousand five hundred and eighteen 
were completely destroyed, and many more were 
much damaged. One hundred and twenty-one 
large boats, a much greater number of small 
boats, and a small river steamer belonging to the 
Nawabs, were wrecked and sunk. 

A subscription for the relief of the poor sufferers 
was at once set on foot, and the Nawabs of Dacca 
headed the list with the sum of one thousand 
pounds sterling, notwithstanding their own serious 
losses from the storm. The English officials and 
the other English residents were not wanting 
on the occasion ; and with their purses, as well 
as by their untiring personal exertions, they did 
all that was po&sible for the relief of their 
unfortunate native brethren. 


AN HOUR AT THE STATION. 

We have missed our train, and learn with dismay 
that there will not be another to our destination 
for an hour; and as it is pouring rain, we must 
make the best of the time under cover of the 
grimy glass roof of the station. Our compliments 
to the enterprising proprietors of tlie Automatic 
Weighing and Tolfee Supply Machines; their 
engines have converted this Palace of the Winds 
into quite an interesting field of study, exhibiting, 
as they so often do, the personal character of thcii- 
patrons. 

A train is to leave in a quarter of au hour, and 
intending passengers are dropping in, and look 
round for means to kill time until they can take 
their scats. Here comes a portly old gentleman, 
marching pompously down the platform, laden 
with the usual paraphernalia of rug, bag, umbrella, 
and newspaper. The staring face of the weighing- 
machine catches his eye^ and he pauses. Surely 
that staid digni6ed finton—an opulent banker 
he must be, at least—is not going to ‘try his 
weight;’ one would think such a matter had 
lost importance at his time of life. He is, though, 
but is shy about doing it so publicly, for ne 
glances furtively round before drawing nearer 
machine, and then strolls up to read the 
histructions through his cold-rimmed jtince-nez, 

. Another look, to see nobody is watching, and he 
lays his rug on a convenient seat and steps on 
to the little iron stand, searching pocket after 
pocket eagerly for the required penny. He is 
lumbline through a handful of change, when the i 
dooj^ oT the refreshment room swing open and 


four or five travellers issue therefroirs pur old 
gentleman starts guiltily, and reddens with annoy* 
ance as they take up a suitable position to watdi 
the hand of the dial Where on earth is that 
penny? He can’t find it, and stands there head 
and shoulders above the gradually forming group 
of idlers, clearly more than half inclined to 
give it up and seek the seclusion of the waiting- 
room. He must fed painfully conspicuous, for 
the bvstanders are interchanging remarks on his 
probaole stones avoirdupois with an outspoken 
candour that is obviouriy embarri^slng to him. 
All, here's the penny at last, and- 

‘Shall I ’old yer bag, sir?* says an officious 
young porter with a smile of sympathy. 

The unhappy old gentleman turns sharply, and 
misses the slit with nis coin, which jangles down 
the platform pursued by the officious porter afore¬ 
said. 

‘’Ere y’ arc, sir; lenime putt it in, sir.— There 
we are. Fourteen, fufteen, sixteen (wait a bit^ 
sir). My heyes! eighteen stun six pun’, sir,* 
says the self-appointed Clerk of the Series to the 
exasperated patient in a congratulatory tone, whilst 
he casts a measuring eye over the form leaving 
the stand. The lookers-on repeat the weight in 
reflective under-tones, as the abashed old traveller 
recovers his property from the seat, and strides 
through the crowd with an assumption of non- 
, chalunt dignity comically out of keeping M'ith 
his heated countenance. He won’t weigh again 
at the station, I suspect. 

A jovial old farmer comes next, laughing up¬ 
roariously with a friend at the humour of the 
thing. The penny is fished up from the depths 
of a leathern purse, and the farmer takes up 
his position facing the dial, hands upon knees, 
with a face suddenly grave; whilst his collie, 
seated before the machine, watches the rapidly 
travelling hand as intelligently as though ap¬ 
pointed by his master to take a note of the 
weight 

‘ Haw, haw, haw ! ’ chuckles the old fellow, 
rising to the perpendicular and facing the crowd. 
‘Ah’m na sae light as w'hen 1 wur a lad. Ilee, 
hee!' 

The gratified spectators smile pleasantly, lliink- 
^ ing, perhaps, that if he had scaled close on sixteen 
stone when a boy, he must have been u remark¬ 
ably fine one. 

‘ Haw, littw! ah’m a deal heavier, a deal heavier,* 
he repents pensively, and with this sage reflec¬ 
tion he disappears into the refreshment room to 
recruit 

A middle-aged country-woman, planned on a 
generous scale, with a good-humoured red face, a 
blue shawl, and particularly obtrusive laced boots, 
stops near the machine with a young woman, 
who, like herself, is laden with parcels. A short ; 
whispered conference, and tlie elaer lady transfers ^ 
about nine many-shaped packages to the arms of 
the younger, then grasping her skirts, she sweeps 
boldly on to the weighing-stand, wreathed in fat 
smiles of cheerful anticipation. The lookers-on 
stare in respectful silence, but dodge and duck 
and try in half-a-dozen uncomfortable attitudes to 
read the weight. But the good lady’s ample form 
is its own protection, and the tell-tale pointer’s 
secret is seen by none save the yoimg i^oman, Weho ; 
peeps below her aunt’s elbow, and after some i 
calculation and counting, arrives at the correct 
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eum, whicli she communicates in an awe-struc'^ 
whisper to her expectant relative. 

So they come and go: the young man who 
* tries his weight’ with a business-like decision 
that shows he does it every day on principle j 
the sociable man of twelve stone seven, wlio knows 
his weight and isn’t ashamed of it, and exchanges 
jocular remarks with the lookers-on ; the bf^h- 
ful man, who won’t weigh if he thinks any one 
is looking; the doubtful sceptic, who stands and 
tries to jerk the pointer into making him out 
a pound or two more or less, and goes away 
grumbling; the two small boys, who get on to¬ 
gether to save a penny, and tumble olf the scale 
m shame and confusion of face at the distant 
apparition of a porter. The pennies rattle all 
day into the insatiable slit to gladden the hearts 
of shareholders. Ladies don’t weigh often; hut 
they attract such a degree of attention when they 
do that we are not surprised at it. 

Wliy do all the cnildren who patronise the 
chocolate and toffee engine suck their pennies 
with such emphatic earnestness before they drop 
them through the slit? Is it anticipation or 
doubt ? Impossible to say, but it is tbeir invari¬ 
able practice. See that chubby urchin with the 
roving eye and a mouth made for the mastica¬ 
tion of sweetmeats; he is not (piite sure about 
the nature of the contrivanc^e ^fore him, and 
is by no means certain that it may not play 
Mm a trick. Awful prospect for the small boy 
who has treasured \ip tnat copper ever since 
yesterday to spend in this way. Suppose the 
machine should be out of order I Suppose the 
drawer marked ‘Pull’ should stick! With a 
troubled frown on his infant brow ho spells 
through the directions, takes the coin out of 
Ms mouth, stares at it, to assure himself that 
it is a penny, and not the ‘two halfpennies’ that 
will produce no result; and at last lets it go. 
—That’s right, youngster; grab the toffee and 
run. We think he has a vague idea that retribu¬ 
tion in some mysterious form will overtake the 
I adventurous boy who compels the machine to dis¬ 
gorge its treasures. 

The stimly little boy who is the next customer 
is much bolder in his dealings with it. The 
flicker of a smile that crosses his features as 
he approaches is nothing more than the greeting 
of on old friend. He is on terms of intimacy 
with the engine, and makes his purchase without 
tile least hesitation, as soon as he has made 
up his mind (by sucking his penny) which sweet 
he will have. 

A clean-looking little girl with a handbag is 
evidently a stranger, for she looks the whole 
machine over shyly, and rea<l8 the directions 
through twice before she attempts to find the slit. 
No ; she never did such a thing before; she takes 
her purchase out of the drawer, and reclosea it, 
murmuring ‘ Thank yon,’ bv sheer force of habit 
A well-mannered little girl, but a trifle absent- 
minded. 

Materfamilias with four small boys, who ranj’e 
themselves in a circle round the machine. The 
parent takes up her stand beside it, and having 
collected four coppers from various receptacles, 
oa^a each child in turn wliat it will have with 
a degree df asperity that seems quite gratuitous 
and uncalled lor. They have lo^ of time to 
make up ^ir minds, but the importance of 


the occasion—huWng sweets by the family, as 
it were—is weighing upon their spirits. One 
youngster, indeed, who has selected chocolate, 
and says, when too late, *Na, na; ah’ll haq 
tawfie,’ is reduced to tears, on learning that he 
must take his first selection, and displays an 
inclination to assault the machine. 

Yes, give me an armchair in a secluded comer 
of the busy railway station, whence I can watch 
the automatic machines and their customers; and 
if you will throw in the morning paper and a 
good cigar, I will for nothing else to amuse 
my old age. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

Dr Defontaine, chief physician at the well- 
known Creuzot Steel Worlcs, has brought before 
the Paris Surgical Society a communication deal¬ 
ing with what is termed, for want of a better 
name, Electric Sunstroke. At these vrorks the 
electric fiinmce has long been employed. This 
consists in reality of an enormous arc-light, 
between the carbon poles of which the hardest 
metals are instantly made as soft as butter. The 
intensity of the liglit given off by this furnace is 
estimated at one liimdred thousand candle-power, 
and the workpeople, although protected by dark 
glosses, seem after a short acquaintance with it to 
suffer from all the symptoms of sunstroke. The 
retina of the eye is painfully affected, disturbing 
the sight very considerably, the discharge of tears 
is copious, headache and sleeplessness are engen¬ 
dered, mid finally the skin of the face peels off. 
There seems to lie such a great future before tbe 
electric furnace in dealing with the more refrac¬ 
tory substances, that it is to be hoped that some 
means may be found of protecting those who 
uork with it from such serious inj'iiries. 

It would seem that tbe operation of extracting 
bullets from the wounded will not in the future 
form a necessary part of the army surgeon’s work, 
for, according to certain experiments which have 
been made in France, the new rifle projectiles are 
so swift in their flight that even at a range of 
considerably more than a mile they will pi^e 
through the human frame, bones and alL This 
has been ascertained from the results of some 
rather ghastly experiments on the unclaimed 
bodies from public mortuaries and hospitals, which, 
with a strange want of reverence, have been used 
as targets. 

Mr William Burgess, of the Midland Counties 
Fish Culture establii^hment, makes a handsome 
offer to those public bodies who are desirous of 
stocking depleted waters wdth fish. He will 
underlie to receive and hatch-out, free of charge, 
any quantity of ova which may be sent to him, 
returning the fry when hutched to their I'espective 
owners. Mr Burgess makes this offer for the 
public good, believing as be does that much benefit 
would accrue from stocking the various pieces of 
barren water that are to be found throughout the 
country. Such expanses of water would then 
fetch good rentals, for there are always anglers glad 
to pay for the privilege of sport. •Further than 
this, he pleads tnat fresh-water fish, if obtainable 
in abunoance, would form an important sedition 
to our food supplies, especially in districts far 
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removed from railway connection. Mr Burgees 
no doubt find many to accept iiis generous 
offer, fw, under ordinary condition*^ when the 
' initial expense of stocking a fishery is once pro¬ 
vided for, there is little further outlay. 

We recently commented upon the sale in 
London of an egg of the Great Auk, wiiich, as a 
curiosity, commanded an extravagant price. A 
party of men from the United States nish Com¬ 
mission schooner recently visited l''ank Island, 
an exposed rock thirty-two miles north-east of 
Nova Scotia, where this bird, now extinct owing 
to the greed of man, once made its home. The 
island was found strewn with the bones of the 
Auk, and more than one hundred complete sets 
were gathered. It will be remembered that these 
birds could not fly by reason of their small wings, 
nor could they fight. It was the custom to 
^ugbter them with clubs before despoiling them 
of their coveted feathers. 

A correspondent of the Times fears that the 
beautiful wnite moss rose, now a rare species, 
may be becoming extinct. For the past thirty 
years he has had a tree in his garden which, 
season after season, has borne him a supply of 
white roses. Lost spring, this tree was treated 
to a plentiful supply of old manure at its roots, 
with the result that it has put out ten times 
the number of flowers; but, alas, they are all 
red ones I The only other cause which be thinks 
may have effected the change is the planting for 
the first time near the tree of a gaudy Uahliiu He 
is anxious to receive some explanation of the 
problem. 

Mr K. £. Keen, of St Leonards-on-Sea, has 
patented a ventilating cover which can be adapted 
to all kinds of receptacles in which food is cither 
cooked or kept. The arrangement consists of a 
guard-plate etipported on uprights, which are con¬ 
structed of the material of which the vessel is 
made, whether it be of metal, gloss, or earthen¬ 
ware. Milk or cream stored in such a utensil is 
said to keep good in hot weather for at least 
twelve houi’s longer than it would otherwise do, 
and the same may be said for several other perish¬ 
able commodities. But it is perhaps as an adjunct 
to cooking-vessels that the invention is more valu¬ 
able, Vegetables and fish especially keep their 
colour and retain their flavour, when prepared in 
cooking-utensils provided wdth ventilating covers, 

, in a manner which at once proves the utility of 
' the contrivance. 

Of late years, and more especially since the in¬ 
vention of tlie Morse Sounder, the Telephone, and 
the Phonograph, much attention, baa been concen¬ 
trated upon the phenomena of speech; and we now 
have means of communicating with one another at 
a distance which would have been thought im¬ 
possible by our forefathers. But there is one 
method of conversing which, although probably 
practised for a long period, has only recently been 
d^cribed. The metnod referred to appears to be 
( peculiar to Oomera Island, one of the Canary 
■ group, and was lately brought to the notice of 
the Berlin Anthropological &ciety by a German 
officer, who for some time has lived on Act 
I iidand, axid has had every opportunity of studying 
the matter. He says that island is traversed 
by nuijEMFOOB gullies and deep ravines, which are 
AOftIbcidged over, and across which the inhabitants 
desirous of communicating with one] 
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another. In these circumstances they hhve adopted 
a kind of whistling language, each syllable bemg 
represented by its own appropriate tone. As the 
notes of the diatonic or even the chromatic scale 
are very limited in number, it is to be presumed ’ 
that this whistling must he worked in conjunction 
with some kind of code; but upon this point we 
have no information. 

Both savage and scmi-barbarous peoples have 
always exhibited a great repugnance to any sur¬ 
gical operation, however necessary, which involvejs 
amputation. The North China Herald^ in com¬ 
menting upon this circumstance, points out that 
the Chinese have always shown tms repugnance, 
not on account of fear or pain, for they are 
patient under all kinds of physical suffering, 
but because they look upon it as a duty to 
keep the body intact. Ii they submit to the 
amputation of a limb, they invariably ask for the 
severed member, and keep it in a box, to be 
buried, in due time, with the owner. Some¬ 
times they will actually eat it, thinking it only 
right that that which nos been taken from the 
body should be returned to it. On the same 
principle, an extracted tooth will be carefully 
preserved, or ground to powder and swallowed in 
water. Another curious phase of the same idea 
is seen in the belief that a sick parent can be 
cured by broth made from flesh cut from a living 
child, and it is looked uj)on os a sign of flUal piety | 
for the child to submit himself to an operation 
for that purpose. The child is 8U})]ioaed to be of 
the vital essence of the ]>arcul, and if a portion 
of this essence is returned to the fountain-head, 
the parent will be greatly strengthened. The 

i »cace-loving nature of the Chinese is said to be 
argely due to tliis respect for the human body. 

We have more than once referred to experi¬ 
ments which have been made in the use of a 
bright light as an attraction for fishes. Some 
more trials in this direction have recently been 
made under the auspices of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Commit tee with some very decided results. 

A subaqueous electric light was placed at one side 
of the ship from which these experiments were 
made, and a net was lowered close to it, at the 
same time that a similar net was submerged on 
the dork side of the vessel. At the end of half 
an hour, these nets were hauled on board, when 
it was found that the one which had been im¬ 
mersed in darkness was comparatively empty, 
while that which had been on the illuminated 
side of tire vessel contained an abundance of 
living creatures. This experiment was repeated ; 
and the same results were obtained again and 
again. 

A process for giving a metallic surface to wood 
has lately been adopted in Germany. The wood 
is first of all treated in a bath of caustic alkali, 
after which it is submitted to a bath of hyposul¬ 
phite of calcium to which sulphur has been added. 
Finally, it is immersed in another bath of acetate 
of lead. Tire process takes some time for its 
development, for the wood remains in each of 
these baths fur several hours. After it is dry, it 
is capable of receiving a very high polish, and lias 
all the appearance of a brilliant metah 
A new method of purifying, alqohol has been 
patented by Mr T. G. Bowick, aii^ it is said tHat 
by this meariB a crude spirit can he freed of its 
fusel oil and other deleterious ingrtt^nte. TIm 
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raw spirit ft> be treated is rapidly shaken up with 
some hydrocarbon, the exact nature of which is 
sot stated, with the result that the fusel oil is 
taken up by it, leaving the spirit perfectly pure. 
The system has been favourably reported upon 
hy an eminent chemist, and the patent has been 
purchased by a Company called the Pure Spirit 
plompany. Limited. 

We some time ago alluded to an investigation 
which has been going on for some months as to 
the effect of light upon water-colours. The first 
portion of the Report of the experts who were 
commissioned to inquire into the subject has 
recently been published as a blue-book. These 
experts find that light per se has very little efi'ect 
on the colours now generally employed by artists; 
and although they denounce certain pigments os | 
being the reverse of permanent, they have not 
thrown any very fresh light on the matter. Vege¬ 
table colours generally have long been known to be 
untrustworthy, and this fact is now corroborated. 
But the present inquiry has brought out the 
information tliat damp is tlie great enemy to the 
pcrmaneiu'c of colours, and that all colours, with 
very few exceptions, are permanent if kept from 
the air. We may therefore suppose tlmt in the 
future water-colour artists will devote more atten¬ 
tion than tliey have hitherto done to the framing 
of their pictures, which should be rendered as air¬ 
tight as possible. Mr J. C. Robinson, who •was 
the prime mover in causing this useful inquiiy 
to be made, in commenting upon this Report 
suggests that pictures should be framed under 
jircssure between two sheets of glass, so that prac¬ 
tically the air could not get to the colours. But 
he docs not seem to be aware that glass itself 
yellows under the influence of light. So much ^ 
is this the case, that it has been found neces¬ 
sary more than once to entirely reglaze a photo¬ 
graphic studio, the darkened glass stopping the 
rays that are must active in causing chemical 
change. 

Visitors to Ilenlcy imd Mailow regattas this 
season were interested in noticing a strange- 
looking vessel which bore the inscription ‘Elec¬ 
tric Charging Station.* ThU vessel is owned by 
Messrs Imisch & Co., and it is said that they intend 
to fit up three or four more charging stations of 
the same kind on the Thames for the purpose ol 
sendng the electric launches which they are intro¬ 
ducing. Each charging station will contain a 
compound stemn-engine and a couple of dynamo- 
machincB. The launches will contain secondary 
batteries, which, as our readers know, require to 
he charged at cei tain intervale. Tlie same firm is 
also building a large electric pleasure-boat which 
will accommodate seventy persons, and which will 
be worked by twin propellers, each of which will 
be independent of the other, so that they will 
assist in steering the vessel in sharp bends of 
the river. The substitution of noiseless electric 
launches for the steam pleasure-boats wliich are 
growing so numerous on the Thames, is an inno¬ 
vation which will be welcomed alike by boatmen 
Mid by those who dwell on the banks ol the river. 

A deputation lately wailed upon the President 
of the ^urd of Trade with reference to the great 
quantity of im 9 iatpre fish which is brought to the 
Lobdon market, find which is often sold by the 
basketful for a few pence. Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., 
who introdm^d the deputation, said that the 


matter was really an international one, and* tb^t 
if a select Ck)miiiittee of the House of CommoiQs 
were to report in favour of proceedings being 
taken against the capture of such fish and its sale 
in the United Kingdom, the fishing industty 
would undoubtedly ask the government to take 
steps with a view to induce the European powen 
to coll a conference upon the subject The ques¬ 
tion is a most important one, and we trust that 
tlie government will see their way to deal with it 
effectually. 

Londoners have for some years had the advan¬ 
tage of procuring sea-water, which is delivered at 
tbeir houses by an euterpiising Railway Company 
at a very cheap rate. So long ago as 1861, works 
uere autlioiised for laying down pipes tlirough 
the county of Sussex for the purpe^e of supplyii^ 
large quantities of the same invigorating a^nt 
direct from the coast The London Sea-water 
Bill has now passed both Houses of Parliament^ 
and an extension of time has been granted for 
the completion of the works in question. It is 
intended to establish lai^e reservoirs close to 
London, and probably the water will be used 
not only for bathing purposes, but also for water¬ 
ing the roads, for which it has already been 
proved advantageous at many towns on our 
coasts. 

Farmers and others should take warning that 
the rocent heavy rains have had the effect in 
many places of favouring the growth of certain 
noxious weeds which aio poisonous to both 
horses and cattle. In two districts, animals have 
died with all the symptoms—as was shown by 

? o8t-mortem examination—of vegetable poisoning, 
uquiry lad to the identifleation of the poison¬ 
ous plant as the lesser Spearwort (Eanunctdm 
flammula\ a variety of crowfoot It is not a 
common plant in ordinary seasons, but has lately 
flourished plentifully in the boggy ports of 
meadow-land. 

It is said that m France a new employment has 
been found for Celluloid—which is a compound 
of collodion and camphor—in the sheathing of 
ship. Celluloid is much the same in appearance 
and qualities as horn, but can be made of different 
colouiu Experiment has shown that it answera 
as well for ships as the usual copper sheathing, 
and that it keeps quite free from murine growths, 
even after several months’ constant immersion in 
water. A Company has been formed to work this 
new application of the material, and the price 
fixed for plates one millimetre in thickness is at 
the rate of nine francs per squaro metre. In our 
own country the use ol coUuloid seems to have 
been confined to the manufacture of combs, 
billiard balls, and articles of a fancy description. 

The wonderful ‘Race to Edinbnigh’ oy our 
enterprising Railway Companies has of late called 
a great deal of attention to itdlway travelling 
generally, and has led to some comparison of the 
comforts possessed by the modem traveller with 
the inconveniences experienced by those of fifty 
years ago. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
gives some interesting particulara of the railway 
customs in the year 1640. The tickets were of 
paper, and were collected before the train started. 
The signal for departure was J*d h a JBuMerfly 
played on a bugle. The carriages were made. to 
resemble stagecoaches as much as pssible, and in 
the case of the Stockton and Darlington line the 
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first made carriage was actually the body of each a 
coach fixed to a railway truck. The luggage was 
carried on tlie roof, where the guards also took 
their places, exposed not only to the wind and 
rain, but also to the cinders from * Puffing Billy.’ 
The good old times have certainly been improved 
on, so for os railway travelling is concerned. 

An aggrieved Amateur Photographer recently 
wrote to the Times complaining that an over- 
xealous Custom House officer had insisted on 
opening and exposing to light a number of 
sensitive, undeveloped negatives, which repre¬ 
sented a large amount of work with the camera 
in Norway. This experience is fortunately not 
a common one, for the Customs officers arc used 
to dealing with such things, owing to the numbers 
who carry cameras abroad, and in many ports 
photographic dark rooms are established for such 
examinations when requisite. Tourists should, if 
possible, develop their negatives before bringing 
them home, and then of course they are no longer 
liable to such accidents. 

According to the last Trade Report of the 
British consul at Najdes, the Neapolitan coral 
fisheries are in a bad w'ay. The reefs or banks 
have become exhausted, and now only a very 
inferior quality is commonly obtained, where 
formerly the best coral was to be found. The 
boat-owncie are so disheartened by their recent 
experience, that they talk of giving up the 
industry. Great numbers of the fisheiineu have 
alrcad;^ left the country or have found employ¬ 
ment in agriculture or other forma of labour. 
From four thousand, the number of w'orkers is 
reduced to one thous^md; and while at one time 
it was customary to build fifty boats, a year to 
replace worn-out craft, not a single new vessel 
was made in 1887. Calcutta is now the best 
market for coral, the demand m both £uro]^ and 
America having much declined of late years. 

Once more tne cry is raised that certain of our 
wild-flow’ers and ferns are becoming extinct 
through the greed of those who gather tliem 
wholesale in order to send them to market. The 
beautiful Osmunda regalu, once so plentiful in 
Cornwall and other counties, is now rarely met 
with. The plant-robbers have no respect for! 
either private or public propeity, and although | 
hampers full of stolen jdants have been seized and | 
confiscated, the nefarious industry still tlouri&hes. 
Round about London for miles, no primroses can 
be seen in the spring-time, for they nave been all I 
destroyed, the loving memory of a certain states-: 
man being perhaps responsible for their scarcity. 
The remedy is in the bands of the public, who 
should refuse to buy such ill-gotten pl^ts. 


SUMMER WOODS. 

SiXQ on, sweet birds! 

My heart is weary of the endless strife, 

The tumult and the whirl of human life. 

Low on the grass, beneath the spreading shade 
Of cool green boughs, my aching head is laid; 
Tired and outopent, 1 hear each sad sweet note 
From the surrounding woodlands softly float. 
Sing on, sing on t 
«» 

Sng buds! 

Hot 1 am side of all the noise and din, 
site ttr^o and tumult of this world of sin. 


Loud notes would strike upon my ear ih pain, 

Fresli torture bringing to the throbbing brain; , 

But your soft chant is soothing in its flow, 

As songs my mother sang me long ago. 

Sing on, sing on ! 

Sing tenderly ! 

Wounded and weak from many a conflict sore, » 
I love to bear those soothing strains once mor^ 
Telling me nought of earth, but all of heaven, 

Wheie chains that bind us here shall soon be riven. 
Soft woodland voices ! grant the sweet relief 
Of sympathetic tones to calm my grief. 

Sing on, sing on f 

Slug me to sleep ! 

Each sound of human life Is far away ; 

Under green branches western sunbeams play. 

And through the stillness of the woods I hear 
Only the plashing waters of the meie, 

Sighing among the sedges at my feet, 

And in the tall tree tops those wood-notes sweet 
Sing on, sing on ! 

Sing iu uiy dieams i 

Still lot me feel that gentle melody 

Steal through my slei-ping spirit jjeacefully, 

Blending its sweetness with the visions bright, 
Heaven-sent to soothe me with their strange delight; 
Though half unconscious wrajit in dreamy pence, 

I should awake were that low song to cease. 

Sing on, sing on ' 

Sing when I wake ! 

Fill the dim woods with medody divine, 

Fill with its echoes this ‘■ad heait of mine, 

Unstrung and timeless as u broken Jute, 

So long to eveiy choid of music mute ; 

Oh bid it answer to the sweet appeal 
Of haunting sLiaiiis which round its pulses steal' 
Sing on, simi on ’ 

Sing on, sweet biids ! 

Unknown to me the language that ye sing, 

Unknown the tender harmonies that ring 
In blended concert through the forest dim. 

Where breeze and bough and streamlet join the 
hymn; 

I only know that on my heart the while 
Peace falleth, e’en as fiom an angel’s smile. 

Sing on, sing on ' 

e. 
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MEN AND PLACES. 

I Not tlie least interesting of tl»e many phases of 
the law of the association of iUeas ia the curious 
result produced in tlie human mind by the con¬ 
nection of ideas which aie, as Locke says, ‘in 
themselves not at all of kin,’ but which are united 
wholly owing to chance or custom. Such ideas, 
he adds, ‘come to be so united in some men’s 
minds that it is very hai-d to separate them ; they 
always keep in company, and the one no sooner 
at any time come.s into tlie umlerstandmg, than 
its associate appears with it; and if they ai-e more 
than two which ai-e thus united, the whole gang, 
always iiisejiurahlc, show themselves ti^gether.’ To 
enter fully into even this one bmncli of association 
would be too great a task, since it is evident that 
there are many ideas which are suggested to all 
men alike by other ideas that are ‘not at all of 
kin,’ and that, moreover, everybody has certain 
private ideas which inevitably suggest others. In 
reference to place.s, Charles Lamb, for example, 
once raised an indignant howl by asserting that 
the little pie-fthop in a certain murky London 
thoroiiglifare was dearer to him than a moun¬ 
tain. And so it is with all of us : every man has 
some place which is dear to him owing to happy 
associations. But the connection that existe 
in the minds of the great reading public be¬ 
tween men and places is only one phase of this 
branch. 

It has fre«piently been observed that it is just 
us impossible to thiuk of Sinai without the Law¬ 
giver us it would be to think of Jcrusttlem with¬ 
out including the Man of Sorrows. This is per¬ 
fectly true ; and of the assuciutiou of great lives 
with particular places there ai'e many more ex¬ 
amples. Imagine Greece without Homer; Rome 
without Horace; Genoa without Columbus; 
Venice w’itliout Titian ; Antwerp without Rubens; 
Florence without Dante; Weimar without Goethe 
and Schiller—all are equally impossible. In our 
owq country thsr^cre scores of names which are 
inseparably* linked to places. To specialists and 
students there are many more; but examples 


known to all will amply suffice to show the 
connection. 

Take hret the rivers, which every true poet 
lo\es, and of wliich many of our greatest bards 
have sung. Thiuk of the Avon without Shake¬ 
speare ! The Doon, even without the adjective 
‘ bounie,’ cannot be thought of without recalling 
memories of Burns; and the Tweed, the gentle 
ripple of which could be hcanl by those present 
ut the death of the great novelist, will ever be 
associated with the genius of Scott. Then imagine 
the Ouse without Bunyan and Cowper ; the Dove 
without dear old Izaak and his I'ompanion Charles 
Cotton ; the Trent without Byren and Kirke 
White; the Thames without the bard of Twick- 
' enham! 

As to places, who can think of the Luke Coun¬ 
try witliout Wortlsworth, Wilson, Oderidge, De 
Qulucey—imd, inf<r altUy of some nebulous pip¬ 
ages ill the f k)iifci<HiOns of an Opium EaUr —Southey, 
Ilurriet Martineau, and others ? Or can anybody 
imagine Sheffield without Cliantrey, Mont^jomery, 
or Ebenezer Elliott, whose rugged rhymes did so 
much towards the repeal of the corn laws 1 To a 
section of the reading public, Darwin is always 
associated wuth the Kentish village of Down, just 
us another section cannot think of Bournemouth 
witliout Keble. Nor can one think of New¬ 
castle without Stephenson; (jodshill witliout 
Dickens; Kensington without Thackeray ; Dean 
Prior, ‘in dull Devonshire,’ without Herrick ; or 
Eversley wkhout Charles Kingsley. 

Edinburgh and Loudon, the two great literary 
centres, arc more e^^pecially peculiar in this respect, 
since many names arc suggested at mention of the ^ 
foi-nicr, and some districts of the metropolis recall 
hosts of memories. Modern Athens is principally 
associated with the names of the famous contrib¬ 
utors to the Edinhuryh Review and Blackwood'e 
Mayazine, As to London, Chelsea is perhaps the 
most prolific district in suggestions of this kind. 
Carlyle, of course, comes first with everybody. 
Addison, Steele, Sir Thomas More,‘*the Earl of 
Orrery, Locke, Boyle, Dean Swift, Arbuthno^ J. M. 
W. Turner, D. G. Rossetti, Sir Christopher Wren, 
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Leigh Hunt, Horace Walpole—these are a few of 
the naiu'es tliat will occur to most people at the 
mention ol Chelsea. The district of wliich Fleet 
Street may be called the centre has also many 
great names connected with it. Fleet Street itself 
at once suggests Johnson, (loldsiuith, and Fielding; 
the India House cannot be thought of without 
the gentle Elia; and the General Post-office cun- 
iures up memories of Trollope and other modem 
literary men. 

These examples suffice to show how closely 
united in the mind men and places ai’e. Even in 
the case of living authors or politicians, everybotly 
must have noticeil how inseparablv connected the 
association is ; and in addition to those names and 
places which are familiar to everybody, there are 
others which appeal to a limited circle only. 

It is not without signiitcance to note that, 
although a certain amount of interest is uttaciied 
to the birthplace of a great man, posterity genc- 
lally associates him with the place where the 
work for which he is famou.s was accomplished. 
Few people, for example, think of the birthplace 
of Macaulay, of Richardson, of Nelson, of Welling¬ 
ton, or of Havelock. There are exceptions, it is 
true; but the exceptions in the case ot really great 
men might be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, even when they have spent the greater 
portion of their lives in their birthplace. U i-s 
strange, too, that if a place produces one eminent 
man, it generally produces others; and that if a 
list be made of the birthplaces of the sixty most 
eminent men—confining the list to those wlio 
were dead by 1860—it will be found that about 
one-third of that number were born in Loudon, 
although, it need scarcely be said, the metiop»>li.s 
never had one-third of our iMipulutuin. Among 
the poete, the capital produced Milton, Spciiser, 
Chaucer, Ben Jonson, W, Blake, Pop*, and Keats. 
Besides these, Defoe, Canning, Sir Thoma.s More, 
Bacon, Becket, Turner, Landseer, Gibbon, ainl 
Bentham were also Londoners. Both tlie north 
and the extreme south of England are badly lejire- 
seiited on the list; while tlic district around 
Stratford-oil-Avon, the county of Devonshire, 
and in the neighbourhood ol Wiltshire, iiavc 
been disproportionately successful. Shakespeare, 
Drydcn, Samuel Johnson, Macaulay, Latimer, 
Richardson, and Bishop Butler were all horn 
within a comparatively small di^trict, ot which 
Stratford is the centre. Bri'ilol, and the coun¬ 
ties adjacent to it, produced Ijocke, Fielding, 
Hobbes, Chatterton, Addison, Clarendon, autl 
others; w'liilst in Devonshire were born Moil- 
borough, Coleridge, Ealcmh, Hooker, and Rey- 
iiolda Taking the list of sixty men^ and going 
through the whole, it will be found that about 
one-tenth of the country ha* produced more 
than half its greatest men. It is therefore not 
suiprising that certain districts should be so full 
of interesting associations, whilst otliers are abso¬ 
lutely barren, seeing that the birthplaces of men 
of genius ore not scattered over the whole of Eng¬ 
land, but mossed together. Among contemporary 
poet^ London btill maintains a good average, lor 
It produced both Browning and Swinburne. In 
regard to novelists, it is strange that Portsmouth 
in this century has produced two—Charles 
Dickens and Walter Besant. 

Another interesting phase of the association of 
men with places is shown when one hears or reads 


anv of those famous battles in whi^ch British 
arms have proved Victorious. Think of Agincourt, 
Cressy, ‘immortal Waterloo,’ and many other 
places, and what a flood of names rush through 
the memory ! Longfellow says : * Even scenes 
unlovely in themselves become clothed in beauty 
when illuminated by the imagination, as faces in 
themselves become so by the expression of thought 
and leeling and this special interest that attaches 
to places by the association of great lives or great 
deeds serves not only to transiorm those place.'<; 
it also helps to keep ui the memory much which 
should never be foi-g«»tten. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 

Dy GBAirr Allen, Aurnoii or ‘ In Ai i, Shadls,’ etc. 

CllAl^TEll L.—THE CAP M.illTIN CATASTROPHE. 

As Warren Relf paused there on the step of 
the carriage one second, bcfoie he jumped, he 
was dimly aware of a curious iatt that caught 
his attention, sideways, even at that special 
moment of doubt and danger . many other doors 
oil the landward side of the train stood al.'-o open, 
and other paasengers beside himself, with fear and 
surjuTse depicted visibly on their pale faces, were 
stepping out, irresolute, just as he hiiu'^elf had 
done, upon the narrow footboard. Ctnild tliey 
have beard the struggle? he wondered vaguely 
to himself. Could tli(*y liave gamed some hasty 
inkling of the tragic event that hud taken place, 
so secietly, all unknown as he 8upJ•(l•^ed, iii his 
own compartment? Had some neighbouring 
traveller caught faintly tlic imiHled sounds of a 
des])erate light ? Had he suspected an attack 
upon some innocent jiassengerHutl he .sig¬ 
nalled the guard to stop the trainfor it was 
slouing still, slowing yet more .sensibly and cer¬ 
tainly eacli inoineiit. More and more pale faces 
now appeai-ed at the doore ; and a Freiu hman 
standing on llie footbounl of the next compart¬ 
ment, a buily person of niilit<iiy appearance, with 
ail uuthoriUtive air, cried aloud ui a vt>ice of 
(nude command, ‘ Sautez, done I JSuutez ! ’ At 
the woid, Warren leaped, he knew not "by, from 
tin* doomed carriage. Tiic Frenchman leaiied at 
the sell-same moment. All down the train, a 
dozen or two of pas.s(*ngers followed suit ns if by 
a concerted order. Warren had no idea in his 
own mind what was really happening, but he 
knew the train had slackened speed immensely, 
and that he hud landed on his feet and hands oi^ 
tlie rubbly bank witli no more result, so lar as 
he himself could see just then, than a sprained 
ankle and some few bleeding wounds on his knees 
and elbows. 

Next instant a horrible crash resounded through 
the air, and bellowed and echoed with loud rever¬ 
beration from the mky walls of tho^e sheer preci¬ 
pices. Thud, thud, thud followed close on the 
crash, as carriage after carriage shocked fiercely 
against the engine and the compiutments in front 
of it. Then a terrible sight met his eyes. The 
train had just reached the ledge of cliff beyond, 
and with a wild rocking disappeared all at once 
over the steep side into the sea below. Nothing 
in life is more awful in its un*!;cpectednG6s than 
a great railway accident Before Warren had 
even time to know what was taking place by Ills 
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side, it wa» fdl over. The tittin ]iad fallen in one 
huge ni&iB over the edge of the cliff, and Hugh 
Massinger, with his eleven thousand pounds safe 
in his pocket, was hurried away without warning 
or reprieve into ten fathoms deep ol blue Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Everybody remembers tlie main fetitiires of that 
terrific accident, famous in the history of Frencli 
railway disasters us the Cap Jilartm catastrophe. 
Shortly after passing Itoquebrune station (where 
the through-trains do not stop), one of the engine- 
wheels became loosened by a violent shock against 
a badly-lahl sleeper, and, thus acting as a natural 
brake, brought liic train almost to a staud-stiU for 
a few seconds, just opposite the very dangerous 
ledge known locally us the Borrigo esearpineub. 
The engine there left the rails with a jerk, and 
many of the passengers, seeing sometliing seiious 
was likely to take place, seized the opportunity, 
just befoie tlie crush, of opening tlie dours on the 
landward side, and leaping from llie train wliile 
It had reached its slowest rate of motion, on tlie 
very eve ol its final disaster. One instant later, 
the engine oacillated vioJeiilly and stoiiped alto¬ 
gether ; the other caiTinges telescoped against it; 
and the entire ti'.iin, thrown ofl lU baluUce witli 
a tu'iihle wrench, toppled over tlie sheer precipice 
at the side into the tleeji water that skirts the toot 
of the neigUboiuing uiountiuna. Tliat was the 
whole familiar story as the public at lai*ge came, 
hit by bit, to learn it alterwards. But lor the 
monieiiL, the stunned and hoiritieil passengers on 
the bank of the torrent only knew that a f right¬ 
ful accident had mken place with incredible 
rapiility, and that tlie train itself, with many ot 
their lellow-travellcis seated within, had sunk 
like lead lu the twinkling ol uii eye to the 
bottom of llie l>ay, leaving llie few survivors tlieir* 
on dry laud agluist at the inexpressible sudden¬ 
ness and awiulness ol tins ajipuiling calamity. 

As tor Warren Belt, amid the horror of his 
absorbing life-and-deatU struggle with llugli Mas¬ 
singer, and the abiding awe oi its U'lTible con- 
feuiniuation, he had never even noticed tlie angry 
jerking ol the loosened wheel, the whir that juried 
tluougU the shaken earriagco, the growing oscilla¬ 
tion trom bide to side, the evident imminence of 
some alarming accident. Sudden as the cata¬ 
strophe was to all, to him it w'as more sudden 
and unexpt'cted than to any one. Till the actual 
crash itself came, indeed, he did not realise why 
the other passengers w'cre hanging on so strangely 
to the narroiv footboard. The whole epi.sode 
happcffied in so short a .space of time—thiity 
seconds at best—that he had no opportunity to 
collect and recover his scattei'ed sense.''. He 
merely recognised at first in some stunned and 
shattered fashion tliat be was well out of the 
fatal train, and that a dozen sufferers lay stretched 
in .evident pain and danger on the low bunk ol 
-earth beside him. 

For all the passengers had not fared bo well in 
their escape as he himself had done. Many of 
them hod suffered serious liurt in their nmtl jump 
from the open doorw'ay, alighting on jagged points 
of broken stone, or rolling down the sides of the 
steep ravine into the dry bed of the winter ton^ent 
The le^t injured ^ur^ed with one accord to help ; 
and t(!lQ(l theif wouiffled companions. But as for 
the train itself, it had simply disappeared. It j 
was 08 though it had never been. Scarcely a sign | 


of it showed on the unruffled water. Falling 
sheer fiom the edge of that pi'ecipitous crag into 
the deep bay, it hod sunk like a stone at once to 
tlie very bottom. Only a few fragmente of broken 
wreckage appeared here and there ffoating loose 
upon the surface. Haixlly a token remained 
beside to show the outer woild where that whole 
long line of laden carriages had toppled over 
bodily into the profound gi-een depths that still 
smiled so sweetly between Itoquebrune and 
Mentone. 

For a wliile, distracted by this fresh horror, 
Warren could only think of the dead and 
wounded. Ills own torn and blood-stained con¬ 
dition excited no more attention or curiosity now 
on the part of bystanders than that of many 
othem among his less foitimate lellow-passengers, 
Nor did he even reflect with any serious realisa¬ 
tion that Elsie was saved and hi.«! own char- 
acU'r practically vindicated. The new shock had 
deadened the sense and vividness of the old one. 
In tlie lace of so auiul and general a calamity 
as this, his own private fears and doubts and 
anxieties seemed to siiriuk for the moment into 
ub.'-olute insignihciince. 

In tune, however, it began slowly to dawn upon 
hifa bewihlereil mind that other trains might 
come up trom Monaco or Mentone and dash 
inailly among the broken debris of the shattered 
carnages. Whatever (aused their own accident 
might cauH* accidents also to ajiproachiiig engines. 
Moreover, tlie wounded lay scattered about on all 
side.s upon the tmek, some ot them in a condi¬ 
tion in which it might indeed be difficult or 
even dangeious to remove them. Somebody must 
ceilainly gb foiward to Mentone to W'ain the 
clu'J dc (ja/c and to fetch up assistance. After a 
luinied consnltation with hi.s iieuiest neighbours, 
WaiTeii took ii]»on hmiselt the task ot messenger. 
He starteil oil at once on this needful errand, and 
plungnl with a heait now' .''tiangely aioused into 
the deep daikness of the last remaining tunnel. 

His .-'pruined ankle cau^ed him terrible pain at 
every step; but the pain itself, joined with the 
consciousness ol performing an imperative duty, 
kept Ins mind from dwelling too much for the 
moment on his own altered yet perilous situa¬ 
tion. As he dragged one loot wearily after' the 
other through that long tunnel, his thoughts con- 
centiateil tliemselvca tor the time being on but 
one object—to reach Mentone and prevent any 
further serious accideiiL 

When he had airived at the station, however, 
and despatched help along the line to the other 
sufferers fiom the lenible disaster, he had time 
to reffect in peace for a while ujkiu the sudden 
change this gieut public calamity had wrought 
j in his own piivate position. The danger of mis- 
j appi'eheufciou had been removed by the accident 
us if by magic. UjiIcsb he himself chose to 
reveal the facts, no soul on earth need ever 
' know a w'ord of that desiKTate sti’uggle wi^ 
mad Hugh Massinger in the wiecked railway 
carriage. Even supposing the bodies were ulti¬ 
mately dredged up or recovered by divert no 
suspicion could now possibly attach to his own 
conduct. The W'ouml on Hugh’s would 

iloubtless be attributed to the fall alone; though 
the chance of the body being recognisable at all 
after so horrible a catastrophe would indeed be 
slight, considering the way the carnages had 
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doubled up like so niudi: trestle-work upon one 
another before finally falling. Elsie was saved ; 
that much at least was now secured. She need 
know nothing. Unless he liiinself were ever 
tempted to tell her the ghastly trutli, that terrible 
episode of the death-struggle in the doomed train 
might remain for ever a sealed book to the woman 
for whose sake it hail all been enacted. 

Warren’s mind, therefore, was made up at once. 
All things considered, it Imd become a sacred duty 
for liim now to hold his tongue for ever and ever 
about the entire incident No man is bound to 
criminate himself; above all, no man is bound to 
expose himself when innocent to an unjust yet 
overwhelming suspicion of murder. But that was 
not all. Elsie’s happiness depended entirely upon 
his rigorous silence. To tell the whole truth, 
even to her, would be to expose her shnnking 
and delicate nature to a painful shock, as pro¬ 
found as it was unnecessary, and os lasting as it 
was cruel. The moi’e he thought upon it, the 
more plain and clear did liiii duty shine forth 
before him. Chance had supplied him with a 
strange means of honourable escape from wliat. 
had seemed at first sight an insoluble dilemma. 
It would be folly and worse, under his present 
conditions, for him to refuse to profit by its 
unconscious suggestion. 

Yet more: he must decide at once without 
delay upon his line of action. News of tlie 
catastrophe would be telegraphed, of coiu^e, im¬ 
mediately to England. Elsie would most likely 
learn the whole awiul episode that very evening 
at her hotel in London : ho could hear the very 
cries of the street l)oys ringing in his ears : 
‘Bpesliul Edition. Appalling I^ilway Aiu ident 
on the lUviayrer I Great Loss of Life! A 
Tiiiin Precipitated into the Meditenvuiean I ’ It 
not, she would at anyrute read tlu* alanning 
news in an agony of tcm»r in the morning 
pajiers. She know Wari’en liiiiiself was returning 
to San liemo by that very train. She did not 
know that Hugh was likely to be one of his 
fellow-pussengera Slie must not hear of the 
accident for the first tune from the columns of 
the Ttvies or the Pall Mall (ja::dte. He must 
telegraph over at once and relieve befoi'elmiid 
her natural anxiety for her future liusband’s 
safety. But Hugh's name and fate need not be 
mentioned, at least for the piuseiit; he could 
reserve that revelation for a more convenient 
season. To publish it, indeed, would be in part 
to incriminate himself^ or ut least to arouse unjust 
suspicion. 

He drove to tbe telegraph oflice, worn out as 
*he was with pain and excitement, and despatched 
a hasty message that moment to Elsie: ‘There 
has been a terrible accident to the train near 
Mentone, but I am not hurt, at least to speak 
of—only a few slight sprains and bruises. 
Particulars in papers. Atlectionately, Wauren.’ 
And then he drove back to tbe scene of tbe 
catastrophe. 

It was a week before all tbe bodies were 
dred^d up by relays of divers from the wreck 
of that ill-fated and submciged train. Hugh 
MaafflDgePs was one of the lost to be recovered. 
Hi WAS found, minus a large part of the clothing, 

• which the sea had tom off. The eleven thou¬ 
sand pounds in French bank-notes never turned 


up at all again. .His money indeed bad perished 
with him. 

They buried all that I’eniained of that volcanic 
life on the sweet and laughing hillside at Mentone. 
A plain marble cross marks tbe spot where he 
rests. On the plinth stand graven those pro¬ 
phetic lines from the plaintive proem to A 
Philonophy: 

Here, by the havon with the hoary trues, 

(1 lurid iM»et’h hrart, Jie still: 

No lunger strive amid tenuiOstuoUH seas 
To curb wild waters to thy wayward will. 

Above thy grave 
Wan olives wave. 

And oleanders eouit deep-laden Ijees. 

That nought of fulfilment might be wanting 
to his prayer, Wmreii Reli with his own hand 
planted a blushing oleander above the mound 
where that fiery poet’s lieart lay still for ever. 
He had notliing but pity in his soul for Hugh’s 
w'asted powers. A splernlid life, marred in the 
making by its own lieadstrong folly. And Wini¬ 
fred, who loved him, an<l w'hose heart lie broke, 
lay silent in the self-same giiive beside him. 

CU.\l»TEn hi.—KEXT OF KIM WANTED. 

The recovery of Hugh’s body from tlu* shattered 
train gave Waiien Rolf one needful grain ot 
internal comfort. He identified that pale and 
wounded corpse with reverent caie, and waiteil 
in solemn suspense and unspoken anxiety lor the 
result ot the customary pngf-uioih-in exaiiiinution. 
The doctors’ ie])ort reiU'’'Uved liis soul. Heath 
had i*esulted, so the medical evidence conclusively 
proved, notfiom the Molent injuries observeil on 
the skull, and apparently produced, tliey said, 
by a blow against the cairinge door, but from 
asphyxiation, due to drow'ning. Hugh was still 
alive, then, wdieii the tiaiii went ovei .* His heart 
still lieat and his breath 'still came and w'ent 
iecbly till the actual moment of the final cata¬ 
strophe. It was the accident, not Warieii’.s hand, 
tiiat killed him. Innocent as Warren knew him¬ 
self to be, lie w’as glad to learn from this authorita¬ 
tive source that even luimtentionally he had not 
made himself Hugh Massinger’s accidental execu¬ 
tioner. 

But in any cose they must break the new's 
gently to Elsie. Wanen’s presence w'as needed 
in the south for the tune being, to sec after 
Winifreds funeral and other necessary domestic 
arraiigementa. So Edie went over to England on 
the very fir.^t day after tbe fact of Hugh’s dis¬ 
appearance in the missing train had become gener¬ 
ally know'll to the little world of San Remo, to 
soften the shock for her with sisterly tenderness. | 
By a piece of rare good fortune, Hugh Massinger’s 
name was not mentioned at all in the earlier tele¬ 
grams, even after it was fairly well known at 
Mentone and Monte Carlo that the lucky winner, 
whose success wa.s in everybody’s mouth just then, 
hud perisbeil in one of the lost carriages. Tbe 
despatches only spoke in vague tenns of ‘an 
English gentleman lately arrived on the Riviera, 
who h^ all but succeeae<l in breaking the bank 
that day at Monte Ciu-lo, and was returning to 
San Kemo, elated by success, vith eleven thou¬ 
sand pounds of winnings in nis poeket.’ It was 
not in the least likely that Elsie would dream of 
recognising her newly bereaved cousin under this 
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highlv improbable and generalised description— 
especially when Winifred, as she well knew, was 
lying dead meanwhile, the victim of his cold and 
selfish cruelty, at the jittmon at San Remo. Edie 
would be the first to bring her the strange and 
terrible news of Hugh’s sudden death. Warren 
himself stoppeil behind at Mentone, as in duty 
bound, to identify the body formally at the legal 
inquiry. 

He had another reason, too, for wishing to 
break the news to Elsie through hltlieV mouth 
rather than personally. For K<]ie knew nothing, 
of course, o! the deadly struggle in tlie doomed 
train, of that hand-to-haiul battle for life and 
hontuir; and slic could therefore witli truth 
unfold the whole story exnctl}'^ as Warren wished 
Elsie first to learn it. For her, there was nothing 
more to ttdl than that Hugh, with incredible 
levity and brutal want of feeling, had gone over 
to Monte Carlo to gamble openly at the public 
tables, cm the very days while his poor young 
wife, killed inch by incli by his settlc'd neglect, 
lay dead in her lonely lodging at San Remo : 
that he had returned a coujde of evenings later 
with his ill-gotton gains upon the fated train : 
and that, falling over into the sea with the 
carriages from which "Warrcui ju^t barely escaped 
with dear life, he was dr<»wned in hia place in one 
of the ‘<luittered and sunken compartments. Tliat 
was all : and that was ba<l enough in all rnn- 
science. What need to burden Elsie’s gentle soul 
any fuither with the more hideous concomitants 
of that unspeakable tragedy ? 

Elsie Ixjre tile news with far greater fortitude 
than Edie in her most sanguine mood could have 
expecLtxl. Winifred’s deatli liad sunk so deep 
into the fibres ol her soul that Hugh’s seemed t«> 
affect her tar less by comparison. She bad learnt 
to know liim now m all Jiis baseness. Jt was the 
recognition of the man’s own inmast nature that 
had cost her (h'arest. ‘ Let us never speak of him 
Again, dear Warren,’ she wrote to her betrothed, 
a few da^’s later. ‘Jjct him be to us as tliough lie 
had never existed. Let liis name be not so much 
as ineiitioued between us It pains and grieve> 
me ten thousand limes more, U’arren, to tliink 
that for such a nuiii’s sake ns he was, 1 should so 
long have refused to accept the love ot such a 
man as I now know yon to V.’ 

Tliose are the Inmlest words a woman can utter. 
To unsay their love is to women, unendurable. 
But Elsie no longer shrank from unsnying it 
Shame and remorse for her .shattered ideal 
possessed her son). She knew she hod done the 
true mail wrong by so long rejecting him for tlie 
sake of the ial.se one. 

At sand-girt Whitestrand, meanwhile, all was 
turmoil and confusion. The news of the young 
Squire’s' tragic death, following so close at the 
heel of hm frail little wife’s, sprccvl horror and 
surprise through the whole community. Tlie 
vicar’s wife was all agog with excitement. The 
i*eticule trembled on her palpitating wrist as she 
went the round of her neighbours with the sur¬ 
prising intelligence. Nobody knew what might 
fiappcn next, nou the last of the Mey.sey8 was 
dead and gone,•while the sandbanks were spreail- 
in^half a niile t(/seawar<l, and tlie very nver was 
tuiiied from its course by encroaching hummocks 
into a new-cut channel. The mortgagees, to be 


sure, were safe with their money. Not only was 
the property now worth on a rough computation 
almost as much as it had ever been, but Winifred’s 
life had been heavily insured, and the late Mr 
Massinger’s estate, the family attorney remarked 
with a cheerful smile, tvas far more than solvent— 
in fact, it would prove a capital inheritance for 
some person or pewons unknown, the heirs-at-law 
and next-nf-kin of the last passessor. But goo<i 
busines-s lay in store, no doubt, for the profes¬ 
sion still. Deceased had probably died intestate. 
Endless questions would thus be opened out in 
delicious vistas before the entranced legal vision. 
The marriage being subsequent to the late Married 
AVomun’a Property Act, Mrs Massinger’s will, if 
any, must be iound and proved. The next of kin 
and heir-at-law must be hunted up. Protracted 
litigation would probably ensue ; leewards would 
be offered for certificates of birth; records of 
impo.ssiblc marriages would be freely advertised 
foi', with tempting suggestions of iiecuninry recom- 
lense to the lucky iliscovorer. Eesoarch would 
)e stimulated in parish clerks ; affidavits would 
bt‘ sworn to with charming recklessness; rival 
chiimaiits would commit unblushing alternative 
perjuries on their own account, with frank dis¬ 
regard of common probability. It would rain 
ii'cs. The estate w’ould dissolve itself bodily by 
slow degrees in a quagmire of expenses. And all 
for the benefit of the good attorneys • Tlie family 
law5"er, in the character of Danae—for this occasion 
only, and without prejudice—would hold out his 
hamls to catch the golden shower. A learned 
profession would no doubt profit in the end to a 
ilistmct amount by the late Mr Massinger’s touch¬ 
ing •li'sregard of testamcntiu’y pruvision for his 
unknown relations. 

Alas for the jirospocts of the learned gentlemen ' 
The question ol inlieritance proved it«elf in the 
end fur easier and le.^s complex than the family 
attorney m his jvrofe'«sional zeal had at first anti¬ 
cipated. Everything unravelled itself with dis¬ 
gusting simplicity. Tlie estate might almost as 
well have been unencumbered. Ulie late Mrs 
Massinger ha«l left no will, and the property had 
thei-efore devolved direct by common law upon 
her surviving husband. This was awkward. If 
only now, any grain of <loubt had existed in any 
way a.-s to the fact that the lute Mrs Ma.ssinger 
had predeeen.sed her inifortnnnte husband, legal 
acumen might doubtless have suggested innumer¬ 
able grounds of action for impossible claimants 
on either side of the two families. But unhappily 
for the exercise of legal acumen, the case as it 
stood was all most horribly plain sailing. Hugh 
Massinger, Esquiro, having innerited in due course 
from Ids deceased wife, the estate must go in the 
first place to Hugli Massinger himself, in person. 
And Hugh Massinger hiin.«elf having died intestate, 
it must go in the next place to Hugh Massin^r’s 
neiu’est representative. True, there still remained 
the agreeable and exciting rcseaich for the missing 
heir-at-law; but the pursuit of hunting up the 
heir-at-law to a given known indisputable possessor 
is as nothing in the eyes of a keen sportsman 
compaj-ed with the Homeric joy of battle involved 
in the act of setting the representatives of two 
rival and uncertain claims to fight*it out, tooth 
and nail together, on the free and open arena of 
the Court of Probate. It was witii a sigh of 
regret, therefore, that the family attorney, good 
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easy man, drew up the advertisement which closed 
lor ever his vain hopes of a disputed succession 
between the moribund houses of Massinger and 
Meysej, and confined his possibilities of lucrative 
litigation to exploiting the house of Massinger 
{done, for his own use, enjoyment, and fruition. 

It was some two or three >veeks after Hugh 
Maasingei-’s tragic death that Edic Ilelf chanced 
to observe in the Agony Column of that morn¬ 
ing’s Times a notice couched in the following 
precise and poetical language : 

‘Huoh Massingf.r, Esquire, deceased, late of 
Whitestrand Hall, in the county of Sudolk.— 
Any person or persons claiming to represent the 
heir or huiis-nt-la\v and next of km of the above- 
named gentleman (who died at Mentone, in the 
Department of the Alpcs Wantiines in the 
French Republic, on or about the 17th day of 
November last past) are hereby requested to 
apply immediately to Alfred Hedkkden, Esq., 
wiiitestrand, Suffolk, solicitor to the said Hugh 
Massinger.’ 

Eilie mentioned the matter at once to Warren, 
who had come over fmm Franco as soon as 
he ha<l complete<l the necessary arrangements at 
San Remo and Mentone; but Warren heard it 
all with extreme dirtinolmation. He couldn’t 
bear even to allude to the iact in speaking 
to Elsie. Directly or indirectly, he could never 
inherit the estate of the man wlio.se life he had 
been so nearly instrumental in shortening. And 
if Elsie was soon, ns he hoped, to become his 
wife, lie would necessarily participate in wliateviT 
benefit Elsie might derive from inheriting the 
relics of Hugh Massinger’s ill-w’on Whitestrand 
property. •> 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘The estate was simply 
the price of blood. He married that poor little 
woman for nothing else but for the sake ol 
Whiti'StriUid. He killed her by slow degrees 
through his neglect and cruelty. It lie hadn’t 
married her, he would never have been master 
of that wrcklied jdacc: if lie hadn’t married 
her, he would have ha<l nothing of his own 
to leave to Elsie. I can’t touch it, and I won’t 
touch it. So that’s ilut, Edie. It’s the price 
of blood. Let it, too, jierish with him.’ 

‘But oughtn’t you at least to mention it to 
Elsie?’ Edie asked with her plain straight¬ 
forward English common-sense. ‘It’s her busi¬ 
ness more than it’s yours, you know, Warren. 
Oughtn’t you at least to give her the option 
of accepting or refusing her own property ?— 
It’s very kind of you, of course, to decide for 
her beforehand so cavalierly.—Perhaps you see, 
when she learns she’s an iieiress, she may be 
inclined to trau-sfer lier affections elsewhere.’ 

Warren smiled. That was a point of view 
that had never occurred to him. Your male 
lover makes so sure of Ins prey • he hardly 
allows in Ill's own mind the possibility of rejec¬ 
tion. But still he prevaricated. ‘1 wouldn’t 
tell^ her about it, just yet at least,’ he answered 
hesitatingly. ‘We don’t know, after all, that 
Elsie’s really the heir-at-law at all, if it comes 
to that. Let’s wait and see. Perhaps some other 
claimant may turn up for the property.’ 

‘ I^rbaps,’ * Edie replied, with her oracular 
brevity. * And perhaps not. There’s nothing on 
earth more elastic in its own way tlnm a good 
perhaps. India-rubber bands are just mere child’s 


! play to it—Suppose, Uien, we pin it* down to a 
precise limit of time, so as to know exactly 
wdicre we stand, and say that if the estate isn’t 
otherwise claimed within six weeks, we’ll break 
it to Elsie, and allow her to decide for herself 
in the matter ? ’ 

* But how shall we know W’hcther it’s claimed 
or not?’ Warren asked duhiou‘'ly. 

‘IVIy dear, there exists in this realm of England 
a useful institution known to science as a penny 
post, by means of which a letter may be safely 
anil inexpensively conveyed even to so remote and 
undistinguished a personage as Alfred Heberden, 
Esquire, solicitor to the deceased, Whitestrand, 
Suffolk,—I propose, in fact, to W’lite and ask 
him.’ 

Warren groaned. It was an awkwaril fix. He 
wished he could shirk the whole horrid business. 
To be saddled against your Mull with a landed 
estate that you don’t want is a predicament that 
seldom disturbs a modest gentleman’s peace of 
mind anywhere. But he saw no pos.sible way out 
of the od<l dilemma. Eilie was right, after all, no 
doubt. As yet, at least, he had no authority to 
answer in any way for Elsie’s ■wishes. If she 
wanted Whitestrand, it was hers to take or reject 
as she wished, and liers only. Still, he salved 
his conscience with the consolatory idea that 
it was not actually compulsory upon him to 
show’ Elsie any legal advertisement, inquiry, or 
suggestion whicli might happen to emanate from 
the .solicitors to the estate of the late Hugli 
Massinger. So far as he had any ofllcuil cog¬ 
nisance of the facts, indeed, the hiurs, executors, 
and assigns of the deceased had nothing on earth 
to do in any way with Elsie Clialloner, ot San 
Remo, Italy. Second consinhood is at best a 
very vague and uncertain form of relationship. 
He decided, therefore, not witliout some internal 
qu.alms, to accept Edie’s suggested compromise 
tor the present, and to wait patiently ior the 
inatti.*!' ill hand to settle itself by spontaneous 
arrangement. 

But Alfred Hebei-den, Esquire, solicitor to tlie 
deceased, acted otherwise. He had failed to draw 
any satisfactory communications in answer to his 
adveitisemeiit save one from a bogus firm of 
so-called Rroperfy Agents, and one fiom a 
third-rate pawnbiokcr in the Borough Road 
whose W'lfe^a aunt had once married a broken- 
down railway porter of the name of Messenger, 
from Wcem in Shropshire, and who considered 
hiin.‘*elf, accordingly, the obvious representative 
and heir-at-law ol the hit' Hugh Massinger of 
the Utter Bar, and of Whitestrand Hall, in 
Suffolk, Esquire, deceased without issue. Neither 
of these applications, however, proving of sutii- 
cient imnortance to engage the attention of Mr 
Alfred llcborden’s legal mind, that astute gentle¬ 
man proceeded entirely on his own account to 
investigate the genealogy and other antecedents 
of Hugh Mas^inger, with a single eye to the 
discovery of the missing inheritor of the estate, 
envisaged ns a person from whom natural grati¬ 
tude would probably -WTing a substantial sola¬ 
tium to the good attoniey who had proved hia 
title. And the result of his inquiries into the 
Massinger pedigree took tangible shape at lost, 
a week or two later, in a ei^nd advertiserfient 
of a more exact sort, which Edie Relf, that dili¬ 
gent and careful student of the second column, 
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the most interesting portion of the whole nc^rs- from the tune when he determined resolutely to 
paper to Eve’s like-minded daughter, discovered devote his whole cnei^iee to banking alone. I 

and pondeml over one foggy morning in the Tlie new Banking Society is prepared to borrow, 
blissful repose of 128 Bletchingley Koail) South from any one on loan, w'hich loan ‘ shall be a first 


' Kensington. 


chaise upon the general jissets of the Society/ 


*Chaux)3JER : Heir-at-law and Next of Kin I H'p^jsits will be taken at rates to be agreed upon; 
Wanteil. Estate of Uuoh Mashinoek, Esquire, but the loans and deposits thus obtained must not 
deceased, intestate.—If this should meet the eye exccH'd tlie general assets of the Company for the 
of Elsie, daughter of the late Rev. 11. Challoner, time being. 

and Eleanor Jane his wife, formerly Eleanor Registmtion of the Society as the ‘People’s 
Jane INfassinger, of Chudleigh, Dovonshii’o, she l^ank, Limited,’ is made under the Industrial and 
is requested to put herself into communication Provident Societies’Act, 1876 ; and certain odvan- 
with Ai.fkep TIbberden, Esq., White^raiKl, Suf- tages arise therefrom. P>y thus registering, a 
folk, when she may hear ot something greatly* corporate body is formed ; no li&t of shareholders 


to her advantage.’ 


need be given ; and the funds of the corporation, 


Edie took tlie jiaper uji at once to Warren, and not of the corporators, are held for the debts 
‘For “may” read “will,”’ slie said pointedly, when the shares have been pai«l up. The bank 
‘Lawyers don’t advertise unless they know. 1 can re-regi&ter at any time as a Limited Liability 
always understood Mr Massinger ha<l no living Conqiany, and the personal interest of each 
relations except Elsie. Tins question has reacheil member in the Society cannot exceed two hundred 
boiling-point now. You’ll have to speak to her pounds. It is exempt from income tax and certain 
after that about the matter.’ stamp duties ; and spi'cial facilities ai*e afforded : 

__tor dealing with the limds of intestate membere. 

r> r n p T r i» a x- i- q otticers are iMUind to furnish security; and by 

1 1 ijJi . IjA JN iv f*». appeal to the Registrar, the bank’s Uoard can i 

Since the two articles on this subject appeared in speedily be taken to ta.'ok in the event of anything i 
these columns on the 22d of September and the proving ami^s with the affairs of the Unk.^ The 
24th of November 18H3, a nuivenHuit ua.s begun tJontaining these paternal provisions is in- 
Wl.u'h l.iis rcsulte,! in tlis est.,l,lislnn.,nt of a tcinlod to loster an. protect such institutions; and 
,, 1 . 1 , 1 T?T 1 1 \i , 1 11 ‘t' may be stated that \ts promoters prefer this 

I "(■c'tinK held „.(,istratioii to tl.at nndei- tlfe Limited 


I’eoples Ihink in Edinburgh. At a meeting heU 
on the 17th of Manh 1888 of the‘East of Scot 


I Liability Act'j, as more power is conferred on the 


laml Co-operatne Louieiviice A&sCKUutioii’— a laxly directois under the latter system than under the ! 
compose<l of about a dozen di-trut C’o-oper.itu e Provident Act-*, which secure and safeguard mem- 
A.ssociutions - a act of rules uas framed, and m- hers’ rights more etlectually, and tetter more 
structions weie issued to a (Joiumittee to jire- rigiilly the poweis ot the Board of management. 

^ pare and despatch a prospectus stating tin* oh|ect8 i It is stijiuluted in the rules that no ollice-bcarer 
of the bank to any persons likely to become can get a loan from the Society. This would have 
ahareholdora. I’lwious^ meetings ha<l been held been a good rule for the directors of some banks 
on tlie subject, and it was unanimously and that have failed. A strong point of thtference 
finally resolved to proceed with the formation between tliis bank and the Italian People’s Banks 
of the bunk. is tliat, according to the Act under whicli it is 

The groundwork of the rules is laid on the registered, it cannot lend money against or on the 
model of tlie Italian rather than tlie German security of its own shares, whereas the Italian 
People's B.ink-«, for the former have limited, and banks do so. Thi** legislation is intended to 
the latter unlimited liability. Tiiu n(*w People’s keep the capital intact in the interests of the 
Bank is strictly co-operative in character, and can, depositor. 

us restricte<l by the Act, lend only to its own It may be worth while glancing for a little at 
membei's, eacli ol whom must hold one shar*^ of the causes which have contributed to impede the 
one pound nominal value per share. Tlius, if movement for the establishment of Peoph^’s Banks 
one wanted to borrow’, a deposit of 5s. w’ouhl in this country. The great cause has been, W’ith- 
fall to be made, as representing the 28. Gd. cull out doubt, the i-eady means for investisg money in 
for allotment ami 2s. Gd. call on application for small sums offered by the Post Office and other 
’ one .‘'har<‘. The Italian People’s Banks are more Savings Jhinks, along with the reasonable rate *of 
elastic than this; for, after satHlying the wants interest allowed on all such placements. In this 
of their own members, they reserve the pow’er country, too, there is a vast amount of lai^e 
to lend what is over of their available means capitalists against whom it would not be easy for 
to non-members. working-men to contend; prejudices against ideas 

lu the rules of the new People’s Bank, the of continental origin are strong ; and the English 
Boai’d of Dii'ector.s may sell, cxcliange, or mort- mind is not prone to change. Moreover, it is only 
gage, build or rebuild upon any land ; and its within recent years that co-operation has reached 
object is stated as ‘to carry on the business of any degree of development at all commensurate 
banking, the buying and selling of all kimls of wdth tlie extent of the area on which it can act. 
produce and manufactures, and the buying and There has been co-operation in everything affect- 
selling of land.’ With regard to the last-named, ing the employed in their relation to theii- 
two powers which are only intended to be helil employers, in cheapening the cost of the neces* 
in voteutul, it may he stated that the Scotch sanes of life, and to some extent in production; 
blanks find thei^vtroubles begin when they stray but none for the extension of dfedit to or the 
froiu the hath ol banking proper. Readers of Sir diffusion of money among the members of the 
William Foibes's Memoir/t of a JJanhing House will industrial classes in connection with the operations 
remember that he dates the prosperity of his bonk of trade generally. 
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Now that a moneyed co-operation has been 
begun, it will be intereeting to watch its farther 
progress and ultimate development There is 
room for such a movement which need not inter- 
' fere in the slightest with the work and usefulness 
of the larger banks. 

As the new PeopWs Bank proposes to imitate 
the Italian Co-operative People’s Banks, we shall 

f ive a detailed account of these institutions, which 
ave accomplished splendid results within a short 
period, and have helped to build up the best kind 
of Italian unity—namely, material comfort and 
prosperity. 

There is much that is favourable to the growth 
of small banks in Italy—that land of the olive 
and the vine—notably the existence of so vast a 
mass of peasant proprietors, many of whom, till 
taken by the hand by these People’s Banks, were 
wrekhedly poor, being bled almost to death by 
usurers. In fact, there was a vast field for credit 
co-operation to work on, and what was better, a 
brotlierly feeling to work with. 

The last Foreign Office Report of 1887 contains 
valuable statistics, of wliich we shall present a 
summary narrating the condition of these banks 
down to 1885. 

In the year 1865, the first People’s Bank was 
founded; and on tlie 31st of December 1885— 
twenty years later—tliere were no fewer than 423 
Co-operative Associations of credit and People’s 
Banks in Italy, the rate of increase being such 
that 107 new banks were established in 1885 alone, 
chiefly in the south. The capiUl represented by 
these 423 Italian banks is £2,764,244 nominal 
capital—that is, capital which they have the 
power to create—£2,078,084 of subscribe I capital, 
and £2,498,688 paid-up capital. From this state¬ 
ment, the capital would appear to be pretty well 
paid up. This capital has attr.u ted deposits of 
savings to the extent of £({,({84,344; and otlier 
; deposits on accounts current for £5,02({,880 ; wliilc 
I interest-bearing bonds for a definite term, and 
necessai'ily commanding a higher rate of interest, 
stand at £1,367,124. 

Under the head of Advances by tliese banks, 
the principal item appears to be that for short 
bilU—namely, tlii'eo months’ bills and under, 
which stands at £5,363,400; the bills over this 
currency being £3,004,924; and renewals, or, as 
thev term them, ‘prolongations,’ £778,077. This 
yiehls the large sum of £9,146,400 as advanced in 
all on bills, which demonstrates that a bill as a 
commercial instrument enjoys as much repute in 
Italy as in this countiy. 

Ihe sum of £99,907 represents advances on 
pleilge of goods, and shows an average of about 
£240 loan per bank. This is not considered a 
desirable form of security, but it could hardly fail 
to form part of what would be tendered in this 
way b^ the industrial clas«. On State Debt 
Securities a sum of £2,3f)l,036 appears to have 
been lent; and on Accounts Currcuit, £2,544,884. 

other advances would seem to be on obliga¬ 
tions of corporate bodies, Companies’ debentures, 
mortgages, and private corporations. Small un- 
securM loans were given to private persons to the 
extent of ^910. It is a very creditable feature 
the apportionifig thus of a small sum annually out 
of the profits towards what are called Moans of 
honour^ to the very poor. In the same balance- 
sheet of December 31, 1885, a sum appears on 


b(5th sides of £1,893,816, being value of deposits 
free and for safe keeping. It appears commend¬ 
able to include this Item in the banks’ balance- 
sheet and books. These deposits must be securities 
in the banks' custody, and the object of entering 
them as obligations is to ensure that they shall not 
' escape' notice as obligations of the banks. This 
system might be recommended to other banks, as 
offering a check on the articles of value under 
their care. 

! As reganls the niombeivhip of these banks, 
195 establishments were represented bv 139,949 
persons, being an average of 717 shandiolders to 
‘each bank. A classification of tliese members 
accor<ling to occupation gives an average of 24’28 
to small farmers; 26*40 to small manufacturers 
and merchants; 8*57 to workmen ; clerks, &c., 
14*54. This shows the classes mainly benefited 
by these People’s Banks to be the small agri¬ 
culturist, merchant, and manufacturer. Of course, 
a working-man who starts in business for himself 
would no longer be reckoned as such. The value 
of these banks is proved by their elevating him 
j into a fitting position and enabling him to reap 
' the fruits of hi.s toil. 

The ilistribntion of banks acconling to the 
Reports furnished by the same 195 e>tablisliiiieiits 
shows in tlie like year (1883) that the higliest 
number of bunking associations and members was 
in Lombardy ; Venctia rankin" next; tlien Emilia, 
the Marches and I'^inbria ; and after them, Naples 
and Sicily, 

Witli regard to the profits on the capital, the 
average amount earned by tbe&e banks is stated 
at nine per cent, per annum, ‘with a teiuloncy to 
increase’ Tins is a good record, if ve conshler 
the youth of many ol the bunks included in the 
return. The i*('serve, fund is fed by sums cari’ied 
to it from the annual profits, ainl its average 
amount in 1885 ranged from one-tlnrd to one- 
fourth of the amount of the capital stock of the 
banks. These profits are allocated in a nietlio- 
' dical manner, and their di'^tribution ni 1882 may 
be taken as a sample. Dividemls and interest 
on capital absoibe<l, 79'({7 ; reserve fund, 1()*({5 ; 
Board of Directois, 1*51 ; gratuities to clerks and 
directors, 4*81 j chantalde, 1 ; surplus brought 
forward, 2*3({. Before these net profits arise*, the 
expenses of management are of course deducted. 
Tlic salaries stand at an average of 35*20, and 
sundry expenses at 27*51 in 1882; while income 
tax alone is 31*01, and sundry taxes are 9*28 
for same period. This cost ol inanagemeiit is 
moderate ; and a calculation on the figures make8‘ 
it to be 8s. 9d. per cent of deposits; the Scotch 
banks’ average having been staled in the pailia- 
mentary inquiry of 1875 as about 218. per cent.— 
a striking difference. 

These Italian banks do not appear to be banks 
of issue ; but a novel feature is observable in 
glancing at tlieir publislied accounts during the 
jicriod of their existence. In 1871 a sum ol 
£598,232 hiioin tU. rassa, or cash coupons, apiieared 
to be in circulatioi;, anti stood then at the banks’ 
debit This sum gradually dwindled down to 
£11,680 in 1876, anil in 1877 to nothing. The 
deposits in guarantee of tliis circulation were in 
1871, £325,172, which diminished'Soch year, till 
they reached £54,120 in 1875, and in'1876 nil. 
There is no doubt that these banks cause a 
demand to spring up for more currency, for they 
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give rise to^ a multiplicity of small transactions/ 
whose settlement cannot be expressed by book- 
entries, but must take the form of notes or com, 
which will readily pass from hand to hand. The 
presence of so many peasant-proprietor and small 
agricultural sharenolders helps to swell the 
number of operations on this restricted scale. 

Agriculture has drawn laigely on the People’s 
Bank.s in Italy, and the number of persons follow¬ 
ing this industry will be best seen m figures. In 
1884, out of 208 bunks, there were 44,431 agri¬ 
culturist members, of whom 9173 were large 
farmers, 30,604 smull farmers, and 4654 pe.asant 
labourers. In Southern Italy, People’s Banks 
have been most developed, and have been mainly 
instrumental there in opening up agriculture, 
which stagnated formerly tlirougli tlie combined 
evils of inisgovernment and usury. It may not 
be generally known that in this country there is 
much usury practiseil, the rate charged being ten 
per cent, and the security exacted being for the 
most part personal. These agricultural lo-ins arc 
well managc<l in Italy. As they are grante<l for 
six month.s with a prospt*ct of renewal, the banks 
do not advance tlie amount until an equivalent 
boiicl can be floated by them for the same period, 
thus securing that their own money is not 
indefinitely tie<l up. These bonds are issued at 
four per cent, an<l sometimes at four and a half 
and five per cent per annum. 

The kinds of operations in distributing creilit 
by the banks average as follows : Loans on shares 
or personal securities, 25*21; discount of bills, 
50*34; advances upon stocks and goods, 14*25; 
payments in account current, 10’17. Of these, 
Lombardy and C.ilabria apjxiar to have cultivated 
advance.s on stocks to tlie extent of 21‘51) and 
32*80 respectively ; while bills in Sicily stood at 
86*26 in tlie year 1881. Before loans are granted, 
one-half of the shares inu.st be paid up All 
applications must be approve«l by a special Dis¬ 
count (’ominittee {OovnUito di Scoiifo). A register 
is kept of each member and bis maxininm credit, 
the regi-ter-keepers being members elected by 
general assembly, namely, Directors, Controlleis, 
and members of Discount Committee. 

These banks have <lrawn up the most minute 
instructions regarding every point likely to ariwi 
in connection with their banking practice; and 
their balance-sheets in their fulness of information 
are models of wlnit such stateincmts should be. In 
short, their system of organisation is as nearly 
perfect as can be. 

■' With nderence to these loans, the question may 
be asked : What rates do these banks charge ? lu ! 
the wo^ls of the Report : ‘ They vary between 
four and a iialf per cent, and ten per cent., the 
higher ones prevailing in the central and soutliern 
regions, particularly in Basilicata, Puglia, and ' 
Sicily.’ In addition, a commission is often ' 
charged from one-tenth to two per cent ( 

As regards the interest allowed, the rate on : 
current accounts ranges from two to six per cent, : 
the lowest rates being in Upper Italy, wlicre four 
and a half per cent sometimes obtains in Venetia | 
and Emilia. The rate of interest on saving ! 
deposits does not alter much, being a little higher ; 
th^ on the (*th^ deposit and usually from ; 
three to si< per cent, an extra allowance being ' 
mode in some special casea of thrift Interest- i 
bearing bonds yield three to six per cent of ; 
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interest, while re-discounting is done at from four 
to five per cent on an average. 

It is stated by Signor Luzzati, the great founder 
of People’s Banks, that these rates compare 
favourably with those of the Credit Unions of 
Germany, where the bank rate is much lower as 
a rule. He also points out how the tendency of 
the Italian banks nos been to reduce interest and 
cotnmission of late, thus cheapening the terms on 
which money can be raised. 

The management of the People’s l^nke has 
been alrea^ alluded to as of an economical 
cliar^ter. 'Hie paid employees are few in number, 
consisting of a Business Manager, Cashier, Book¬ 
keeper, and Auditor. The salary of a manager 
has been occasionally fixed at £{\0 as what is con- 
siilered fair remuneration ; the cashier at .£52; 
and the bookkeeper at £44. A gratuity allowed 
out .of the profits serves to quicken the zeal of the 
.staff. 

The shares of the banks have a maximum value 
of four pound.s, while two-pound shares are 
recomniemletl and generally adopted, only a few 
(thirty-one) being over that amount at the close 
of 1885. They thus reach the class for whom 
they were intended, and it may be stated 
incidentally that the small loans always get a 
preference over the large ones. 

The object of these banks is avowedly to benefit 
production, and it may with truth be said that 
they are admirably fulfilling tbeir purpose. They 
arc now settled institutions enjoying public con¬ 
fidence, recommended by the government, and 
possessing a large and increasing membership. 
They have w'itliout doubt found a congenial 
sphere of operation, and they have built up from 
the very bottom of the social .structure, till now a 
stately edifice has been reared as the work of 
their hands. 

W II 0 DID I r ‘{ 

A STonv IN chai>teus. 

11. F. AliLLL. 


‘What, sir! You have the face to come here 
and say that you want to absent yourself from 
the oliicc to-day for the pur])osc of jduying 
cricket! Once for all, Mr Richard, let me tell 
you ’- 

‘Now*, look here, uncle. What on eai'th’s the 
good of working yourself into an ajKjplexy about 
nothing? Wc are playing Belford to-day. It’« 
the great match of the season, and I must play, 
because they depend on me. There’s no business 
doing, sinqdy because all Colyton will be at the 
cricket-fiehl; and 1 think it’s awfully hard lines 
on a fellow that he can’t get a little recreation 
now and then, especially wlien he works like a 
nigger and there’s no need for iU’ 

‘No need for it! Because a parcel of idle 
gossips talk about me as being a millionaire, and 
look upon you as a millionaire in prospective, 
you choose to think that there’s no need for 
you to work I have worked, •and as your 
iather did before you.—Don’t you delude war- 
self into a belief in any such nonsense, and just 
remember that by a stroke of the pen’— 
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Scene—Old Jethro Seaton’s study at Colyton 
Hall. Speaikers—Old Jethro himself, a retired 
solicitor, reputed of great wealth, but as careful 
of every penny spent, and as careless of his own 
appearance, as if he were a pauper: and his 
nephew, Bick Ottcry, a fine athletic young fellow 
of fivc-and-twenty, who with bis sister Mary, 
now seated at her work in the window, had 
been left orphans at an early age under the 
guardianship of their uncle. 

‘I suppose you mean that you’d disinherit 
me?’ retorted the young man. 

‘Yes, I do,’ said Uncle Jethro emphatically. 

‘ Which would be a peculiarly just and graceful 
procee<ling, considering that my father helpetl you 
to make your money,’growled Dick. *I suppose 
you’d leave it to that silent, sneaking lellow 
Claude Shute, who comes pottering and smelling 
about here after Mary?—1 Udl you wliat i,t is, 
uncle, I’m getting joliy sick of this sort of thing. 
Here am I condemned to drudge away at your 
office day after day from ten to six, just as if 1 
was a poor banker’s clerk, with hardly enough 
pocket-money to ])ay for beer an«l ’baccy, just 
oecausc you won’t lie fair and treat me like a 
roan, instead of like a boy.’ 

‘Very well, then, sir,’ roared the old gentleman, 
who, althongh he was seventy, bent, wizened, and 
gouty, had sound lungs. ‘Go and make a way 
for yourself in the world, and sec how admirably 
qualified you are to fight an uphill battle ! Try 
it; you have my permission ; I daresay T can 
fill your place at the office easily enough.’ 

‘If it wasn’t for Mary, 1 would,’ replied Mr 
Dick, angrily. ‘But I know that if I went, 
Claude Shute wouhl be after her.’ 

The girl rose from her seat—a pretty girl, 
with a kind, rather a sad face, and laid her 
hand quietly on her infuriated brother’s arm, 
saying: ‘Do keep still, Dick, for my sake and 
acldeil in a whisper: ‘ Go ofi’ to the cricket-field ; 
uncle’s hark is always wur-^c than his bite.’ 

Dick would have perhaps taken her advice; 
but the old man’s next speech stung him to the 
quick. ‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘and if Mr Shute , 
does choose to pay his attentions to your sifter, 
why shouldn’t lie? lie’s every bit as good as j 
vou ai*o by birth, and a great deal better in ' 
breeding.’ 

‘That sneaking, short-sighteil inuff as good as 
I am!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘Looks like 
a Socialist or a Moonlighter—that’s ulmt he 
looks like; and I daresay, if you took the 
trouble to inquire into his aiitecedeiils, you’d ' 
discover some rum truths.’ I 

‘Dick!’ whispered Mary, ‘remember you are 
insulting me, when you apeak like that.’ j 

‘You’re only a woman, and can’t see much ' 
beyond your nose,’ retorted her brother. ‘l>e- ] 
cause that fellow has the gift of the gab and | 
can quote jicetry and all that tommyrot, you j 
think he’s a wdiat d’ye call it—a paragon. If 
the man could do anything—even play lawn- 
tenuis, the last refuge of duirem—he’d be w’orth 
something. I’m not going to liave a muff like 
that for a brotber-in-law, and I’ll tell him so 
pretty plain if he comes humbugging about here 
much more.’ ^ 

‘Mary,’ interposed her uncle, ‘they have dis¬ 
covered an old lloinan lia on Bury llill, and the 
Archseoli^cal Association are going to inspect it. 


*I may try and get as far, so don’t expect me 
in to lunch.’ 

‘ Very well, uncle,’ said the girl; and having 
helped the old man with his overcoat, she accom¬ 
panied him to the door and bade him good¬ 
bye. 

Dick took no notice of the old gentleman’s 
departure, but remained at the wimlow, whistling 
and gazing out at the tangled wilderness which 
had once been a })leasaut, formal, old-fashioned 
garden. 

Mary linkeil her arm with his and said gently: 
‘Dick, I am really almost ashamed of you. Poor 
old uncle is touchy and peculiar, I know ; but 
you might respect him better than to talk to 
him as you do.—Bemeiubcr, if he hadn’t taken 
us to his house after f.ithoi'’s death, things would 
have been very ditfereut with iis.’ 

‘He was only doing his duty,’ replieil her 
brother. ‘lie ha.s no kids of his own. Father 
hel]K*d him to make his fortune, so that 1 ’in 
blesaeil if I see under xvliat peculiar obligation , 
w'c are to him.—Well, I’m not going to stand 
it, and that’s positive.—And jiust look here, Mary 
—I’m awfully fond of yon and all tliat; but 
that fellow Shute is not coming here to spoon | 
yon.’ I 

‘Sundy that is my business, Dick ?’ I 

‘ No, it isn’t,’replied her brother. ‘Uncle thinks | 
that because he himself is learned and foud of , 
reading, everybody else witli the same la.stes must j 
be worth sometliiiig. I know’ belter, and I don’t | 
trust Mr Slnitc. 1 like a lellow’ wlio makes a ] 
little more noise, and your quiet mysterious men ' 
always make me suspicious’ 

‘ \Ycll, 1 can tell you that you arc wofully 
mistaken about Clainle.’ 

‘I may be; that has to be proved,’ answered 
Dick.—‘Au<l now, it’s lute, and I must be off 
to the fiehb’ So saving, he hurried aw’ay, to 
ren]>]>car in a few’ minutes tla*l in tlaimels, and 
went out by the back door, for the erickct-field 
ad|‘>inod Jethro Seaton’s propeity, and a ]*ath 
le<l tlu’ongh the tangled deserted garden to a 
door in tbe wall wbicli opened on to it. 

In trutb, ])oor Mary Ottery’s life was by no 
means happy and easy. (.>ld Jethro Seutoii loved 
her dearly, an'l was Kind to her ; but he required 
a great deal ol loving in return, and translated 
the most trifling neglei't and the most uiiw'ittmg 
forgetfulness into want of appreciation and affec¬ 
tion. Altercations betw’ecn him and Dick were 
of dailj occurrence, and, in spite of all the girl’s 
etroHs at mediation, seemed to get more bitter 
as the opponents respectively grew older. But 
worse than this by far was the extraordinary 
an<l, to Mary, unaccountable dislike entertained 
by her brotlier towanls Claude Shute. Shute 
was certainly not one of those men who win 
popularity amongst their own sex, or who capti¬ 
vate the feimninc eye so easily as do men of 
the hearty, true-Britoii stamp of Dick. He was 
ordinarily a quiet, reserved, silent young man, 
although upon occasion ho could blaze forth into 
a ti'opical inry winch seemed suitable to his dork 
complexion anti his generally oriental appearance. 
He uad never feathered an oar, nor dropped a 
goal, nor fielded a bull in l^is Jife j but Mary 
knew him as a quiet, undseuming, etiuhous 
English gentleman, and loved him accordingly— 
jiartly because perhaps his own nature harmonised 
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better withihers than woiihl that of her brothei^a 
typical men—fine animals, but little else. 

Lick Ottery hatl been gone about an hour, 
and Mary was alone in tbo gaunt, half-furnished 
old house, when Claude Shute came in. The 
girl greeted liim joyfully, but she noted at once 
that he was sad. 

‘1 am glad you ore hero alone, Mary,’ he 
said. ‘I am hipped and sick at heart, and I 
made up my mind that I would come and make 
a last appeal to you to put me out of my sus¬ 
pense. Will you decide niy fate here now one 
way or the other ? I have waited patiently, 
as you bade me wait two years ago; but hope 
deferred, you know, maketli the heart sick.’ 
j ‘You know that wliut you call your fate, Claude, 
has long b<'en decided,’ replied Mary; ‘but if 
you mean, am I ready to marry you, as I have 
promised, 1 cannot answer you as you would 
wish.’ 

‘Are yon still, then, afraid of the bulldog^’ 

‘No ;*1 am not afraid oi him ; but my mission 
in this house is lo try and keep peace as long 
ns I can ; an<l if I were to leave it as your 
wife, such mischief would ensue between my 
uncle and my lirother, that I should never cease 
to rc‘]>roach myself for having practically with¬ 
drawn the only influence winch niiglit have pre¬ 
vented it.’ 

‘But, !Marv, .surely it is not just that our Imppi- 
ne.ss sliould he blighted .«imply because an ob-ti- 
mite old gentleman an<l a bot-lieaded young one 
do not clioose to agree? Wc might wait ten years 
longer before our opportunity would come.’ 

‘If 1 can unit, Claude, surely you can. But 
T do not think tliat it need be so long as tliat. 
Dick may marry, or—(hal forbid that you should 
think 1 am cidcidating upon such an event' — 
or my uncle might die. iiemernbcr, he is very 
old, and every moritli almost iiuTease.s Ins ail¬ 
ment all hough he docs get about wonderfully. 
If Dick married, be would have concerns enough 
of Ins own to attend lo ^\ithout bothering about 
ours. It uncle should die, Dick vould be a rich 
man, aiul wouhl R<»on make Dolly Oopplestone 
his wife. 1 can wait, Claude.’ 

Her lover was silent. ‘ l^lary,’ he said at length, 
‘do y(ju think that your brother thinks 1 am 
afraid of him i ’ 

‘1 daresay be doe®, C'laude. You know bo 
cannot associate an unathletic, un‘'porting man 
witli any of the ru<ler virtues, such as pluck, 
hardihood, and so forth.—hy do you ask 'f ’ 

•> ‘Because I would very soon show him that I 
am not,’ replied Clauile (pnetly ; ‘ nn<l it is this 
as much as anything—this notion that he thinks 
I am afraid of him—that makes me woiuler if 
1 am acting like a man in only coming to sec 
you when 1 know he is out of the way.’ 

‘No, no, Claude; you are doing so at my 
request.—l3ick would be sure to in.sult you ; and 
I do know that you have a temper, although 
I never feel it; you would fire out; there would 
be a regular row, and matters would be woi*se 
than they were before.’ 

‘Well, Mary, you arc generally right; at least 
I think so. But it is weary work waiting, and 
the cause for the necessity is to me rather humili- 
atfiig. I wish vour brother would marry Dolly 
Oopplestone and take himself off. It's very hard 
for tlie happiness of two people to bo dependent 


on the whims of a prejudiced man. I’ve never 
done your bi’other any harm, and I wish none 
to come to liira ; and because I don’t see the 
fun of niniiing about in the sun after one kind 
of leather ball, or of rolling about in the mud 
after another, or of blistering my liands with 
an oar, or of getting my face knocked out of 
shape by a boxing-glove, he doesn’t think I’m 
a fit candidate for the hand of his sister. So 
I must go on waiting either until he marries, 
or until ’- 

‘Only for a whih*, Claude. Remember, that 
all things come to him wlio waits.—And now, 
wiU you mind if I go away and dress? I pro¬ 
mised Diek faithfully that 1 would come on 
the gi*ouml to see CVdytou beat Belfowl, and 
besides one moots frion<lH on these occasions whom 
one rarely sees at other limes.’ 

‘Of course I don’t mind, Mary,’ said Claude; 
‘anything winch makes you happy pleases me. 
But I’m fearfully depressed, and 1 don’t seem 
to care for anything now.’ 

‘That’s very foolish,’ said the girl, laughing. 

‘ Faint heart— 3 'ou know the rest’ 

‘ J ’ni not luint-heurted; on the contrary, I 
seem to long to do sometliing startling, so as 
to sliow Mr ilichard that I’m not the poor limp 
being lie t.dvOs me for.—Where is Mr Seaton V 

‘ He talked of going to Bury Hill with the 
anticjuaiifs, but he changes his mind often,* 
leplied !Mary. 

Clainle stood for a moment, looked at his 
watch, embraced Mary, and left the bouse ; whilst 
Mary dashed up-stairs to attire bci’self as became 
one who was re]>nted tlie prettiest girl and the 
be-^t divs^er in South lUiddyshire. 


oranges and orange-blossom. 

( -ox.siDER VBLE confudou lius ai'iscn as to the 
piecise date of the introduction of the orange 
into Kui’ope. On the one hand, many wrih'rs 
a'^ort thill, it has been known from the tunc of 
the RoiUiin'i; while others confidently allege 
that its importation can old)' be traced back lo 
a comi)aratively recent period. Gibbon himself 
lias fallen into the former ciTor, and in the second 
chapter of bis 1>echn<‘ and Fall includes the orange 
anu>ng the fruits cultivated in the Roman gardens. 
The Anrai malo^ however, of the Latin writers 
were certainly not oranges; they may have been 
citrons, or were possibly notluiig more tlmn a 
light-coloured apple, similar to the golden pippin 
of onr own tune. Other authorities, without 
going back so lar, state that the orange was 
import'd hoon after the Christian era, that it was* 
growing in Italy in the fourth century, and was 
seen by the Crusaders, during their various ex¬ 
peditions in I’alehtine. On tlie other hand, we 
are assured that it was unknowm in any countjw 
north of the Mediterranean previous to the fif- 
tcHmth century, and that all statements to the con¬ 
trary are b)unded upon a mistaken intei’pretution 
of tlie facts. 

These apparent contradictions have their origin 
in a lack of discrimination between the sweet 
and the bitter varieties of the fruit. The latter, 
which is the original stock and from which, the 
former is derived by cultivation, is a native of 
India ami China. Sir Joseph Hooker found it 
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growing wilil in several districts south of the 
Himalava, and it has also been noticed by Royle 
and other botanists. From India the Arabs 
obtained it in very early times—probably soon 
after the destruction of the Roman empire—and 
after spreading over Africa, it was introduced 
by the Moors into Spain, and thence made its 
way gradually over France and the neighbouring 
countries. The word from which we 

get our word ‘orange,’ first appears in the low 
Latin, and is itself a corruption of the Sanskrit 
term vrufrimga. The Arabian physicians had a 
high opinion of its medicinal qualities, an opinion 
which was subsequently share*! by their European 
colleagues j and in the middle ages, the bitter 
orange oc('upie<l a high place in the pharmaco* 
pu'ia of all civilised practitioners. The sweet 
orange seems to have been first brought from 
China by Vasco da Gama and his companions 
in although, again, there is considerable 

uncertainty on this point 

There can be little doubt that the sweet orange 
is an offshoot of the hitter variety, obtained by 
careful cultivation, and that it was originally the 
Chinese gardeners to whom we are indebted 
for it In fact, the connection l>t*tween the two 
is of the closest description ; and a number of 
experiments made by different observers distinctly 
show that, unless certain exigences of soil and 
climate be satisfied, the sweet orange is very liable 
to‘cast back’ to its original rusticity. Gallesio 
indeed alleges that no such thing occurs, and 
that he never met with an instance of a ‘bithu- 
orange from the seed of sweet oranges, or of a 
sweet orange-tree from the seeds of bitter oranges.’ 
These results are, however, exactly contrary t«> the 
experience of many other experimentalists. 

The precise period when orange-trees were first 
brought into England is uncertain, but it was in 
all probability some time during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Their introduction, like that of many 
other things, has been ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The only foundation, however, for this 
tradition would seem to be the fact that some 
of the earliest trees known hi England were culti¬ 
vated at B(*dd!ngton, in Surrey, the owner of 
which place, Sir Francis darew, had marrieil 
Raleigh’s niece. A part of those at Hampton 
Court are also said to have been among the earliest 
importations, u few of them, acco^Ung to the asser¬ 
tion of the gardeners, being more than three 
hundred years old. Iliat the orange-tree fre¬ 
quently attain.s a great age is certain ; and it 
is a well-ascertained fact that many of those 
which are known to be at least a liumlreil years 
old appear to be in their prime, and go on 
^bearing long after that age. It is even allcgeil 
that in the Azoi*es there are trees which have 
produced fruit after their third century. We 
may take it, however, that as a general rule the 
orange is at its best up to a hundred years, 
and after that time begins gradually to decay. 

It was during the reign of .James I. that oranges 
were fimt importe<l into this country as articles 
of commerce; but it may be presumed that the 
quantity brought in was small and the quality 
poor. In any case, they were looked upon as 
expensive aad^aahionable luxuries, and cultivated 
with as much care for the table as are hothouse 
‘grapM in the present day. Every great house 
had its orangery, under which the trees were 


placed, either growing in tuba or planted in the 
ground. These orangeries—of whicli many exam¬ 
ples still remain, as, for instance, at Kensington 
ralace and at Kew—were merely greenhouses on 
a large scale, the glass resting against a high wall, ' 
so as to give a minimum height of some fifteen or 
twenty feet. It was from these that for more 
than a centuiy the chief supply of oranges was 
derived ; and country gentlemen vied with each 
other in the excellence of the fruit and the 
quantity produced. 

On their first introduction into England, oranges 
seem to have been sold for about eiglitpence each, 
a sum equal to more than a sliilling in the ' 
pi*esent day. By the middle, however, of the 
seventeenth century the ordinary price had come 
down to sixpence, as we know from Mr Pepys, 
who makes several doleful observations on the 
subject lie tii'st ‘saw them grow,’ he tells us, 
in 16G6 ‘at my Lord Brooke’s at Hackney,’ 
where some t)f them wei*c ‘ green, some half, some 
a quarter, and some full ripe on the same ti^ee; 
ami one fruit of the same tree do come a year or 
two after tlie other. I pulled off a little one 
by stealth, the man being mightily curious of them, 
and eat it; and it was just a.^ other little, green, 
small oranges are, ns big as half the end of my 
little finger.’ Wliat pleasure j\Ir Pepys could fin<l 
in eating ‘little green oranges’ the .size of his 
fingcr-end, or what he expected the flavour to be, 
he does not tell us; but such a petty larceny 
seems unwoithy of a gentleman dressed, as he pro- 
coeds t(* inform us, for the first time, in his ‘new 
black stuff bombazin suit.’ A year or two later 
he became better acquainted with the price, if not 
with the taste, of oranges, for, in March l(i()?^, he 
went ‘to the Duke of York’s house t) sec the new 
play, where the house was, it not being one 
o’clock, very full. But my wife an<l Deb. being • 
there liefore, with Mrs Pierce ami Corbet and 
Betty Turner, they made me room, anil there I ' 
sat, it co‘!tuig me eight shillings upon them in I 
oranges at sixpence apiece.’ The same price is 
mentioned two mouths later, when, at the same | 
theatre, ‘ there happened one thing which vexed j 
me, which i.s that tlie orange-woman did come in I 
the i>it and challenge me for twelve oranges which 
she ilelivered hy my or<ler at a late play at night, 
in order to give to some ladies in a box, which 
was wholly untrue; but yet she swore it to be 
true. But, liowever, I did deny it, and did not 
pay her ; but, for quiet, did buy four shillings 
worth of oranges oi her at 8i.vpcnce each.’ By 
tlie commencement of the succeeding century,* 
oranges had evidently much decreased in price, 
and were sold, as now, in the streets. 

The usual price of an orange throughout tin 
lost century seein.s to have varied from threepence 
to fourpenoe, a rate which was Ingh enough 
to make the home cultivation of the fruit still 
worth the expense. 

iJuring the early years of the present century, 
orange cultivation in England went altogether out 
of fashion and gave place to that of grapes. It is, 
however, difficult to see the reasons for this entire 
change of taste. One would have supposed that, 
notwithstanding the diminished value of the fruib 
orange-trees w'ere still worth growing for the sake 
of ornament A niore beautiful plant, or rather 
shrub, does not exist, and nothing can be hand¬ 
somer than an orange-tree in the month of April 
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ORANGES AND ORANGE-BLOSSOM. 


or May, vi^eoi the white blossonia, and the yellow 
fruit of the preceding year, stand out against the 
vivid dark green of the foliage. On the Continent, 
it is better appreciated. In France and Germany, 
no country-house or garden of any pretenbions la 
supposed to be complete without its set of orange-1 
trees in their tuos, wliich are placed out in 
summer and taken in again for the winter. In 
the Tuileries gardens, ns every visitor to Paris 
will remember, many hundreds ai’e kept, some of 
which are said to l>e over three centuries old 
Tlie oul^ place in England, however, where the 
custom IS still maintained seems to be Hampton 
Coui t Palace, where also, as we have seen, a veiy 
venerable age is ascribed to many of the trees. 
The continental gardens are still supplic<I to a 
great extent, as were our own in the hist century, 
by the growers of the Riviera or the neighbour¬ 
hood of Genoa. As it is an extremely tedious 
pi’ocess to raise the plants from seed, they are 
usually imi>orted when several ye.irs old, and 
thus, by the time they reach more noi'theru .hiti- 
tudes, have become someuhat expensive luvunea. 
In South German V, where they are perhaps 
cheaiHir than elsewhere, an average pi ice lor a 
moderately sizetl tree is about six pounds of our 
money; but, of course, everything depends upon 
the shape* and size, a ‘ scraggy * bpecimcii being 
sold for much les-*, while an exceptionally fine 
one will be rated acconlingly. There is, houever, 
one spot in the British Isleo wlierc orange-trecb 
are slill grown, ainl, what ib more, are grown in 
the open air, ami that is Salcoinbe, in Dexoiibliiu*, 
not lar from Tori]nay. Iloie they are jdanted in 
the opi’n ground, as in It«dy or Spain ; and trees 
aiHi pointed out to the visitor which, it is statcil, 
have withstood the rigours of English winters for 
more than a humlred years. 

The blooil-orange is a mere variety of the sweet 
orange obtained by cultivation, ami a])))ear.s firnt 
to have been raised by the Sjami^h gardeners in 
the Philippine Islands, from tin* capil.il of which 
fManila) it, together with the well-known tigai's. 
lorined at one time one of the cliiel ni tides of 
export. On its first appearance in Europe it i 
excited a coiisiderahle bensatioii ; and in tlie last; 
century, veiy high prices w'ere demanded for the 
ti*ees which bore the wonderful fruit. None, how-, 
ever, now come to us irom Manila, our supply 
being deriveil almost entirely from Malta, where 
great pains and attention are bestowed upon tlieir 
cultivation. It wsm for a lung time supposed, and 
indeed the idea is not yet quite extinct, tliat 
blood-omnges were produced by the grafting of 
the orange with the jumiegranate; but there is 
not the shglitebt foundation for this belief. 

Of the immense numbers of oranges yearly 
imported into Englanil, the greater part come from 
Portugal, Smiin, Sicily, and the Mediterranean 
countries. The best, nowever, if w’e except the 
newly introduced Jaffa oranges, are still brought 
from St Michael, the largest of the Azores. Tliey 
have the peculiarity of containing few* or no pips, 
and their cultivation forms one of the cliief 
industries of the island. The average animal 
yield of each tree is from seven hundred to a 
thousand; but some old trees produce much more, 
and continue^to bear, it is said, for two or even 
three centuries. '*In the year 1878, four hundi-ed 
thousand boxes, each containing about four hun¬ 
dred oranges, were exported to England; but, as 


already stated, tliese hundred and sixty millions 
form but a small pai-t of the total quantity 
consumed in the British Isles. It is evident, 
however, that the whole sum, if reckoiled out, 
would prebent such an array of milliards as to ^ 
convey no very clear idea to tlie ordinary in¬ 
telligence. 

To boiue peoph*, the chief charm of the orange- 
11*00 lies in ite beautiful and fragrant blossoms, 
and it seems strange that it is not more culti¬ 
vated ill our hothouses on this account alone. 
Nothing am be more delicious than the peifume 
of the orange-flower, although it is possible, 
according to the opinion of some over-sensitive 
indiviiUuils, to have too much of it. There are, 
for instance, places in Spam wdiere it certainly is 
lather overpow'ering; and at Seville, in the month 
of April, the whole air is laileu for several weeks 
with the strong pungent odour. To most of the 
visitors to that picturesque city this can only be 
a delightful experience ; but there are others who 
allege that the intensity of the scent, or rather 
perliaps its perMbteiicy, night and day for so 
long, produces headache, and even nausea. Of 
ihe ubiquitous blossoms themselves, little use 
i*) made in Spain. In some of the convents, 
the nuiib employ a certain <]Unntity in the manu- 
lacture of orauge-flow’er water, which they dispose 
ot at a rifliculously low ami merely nominal price; 
but which, hy the time it has been retailed in 
Englaml at a moderate profit of several hundred 
per cent., beeomeb almost as dear as an ordinary 
I perfume. At Nice, however, and along tlie 
Ri\it*i*a, precisely in that r4*giou w'hich in the ; 
hist century buppli(*<l our gia*denei-s with their i 
orange-trpes, a coiioideiable trade has sprung up ; 
ill ur.uige-blossoms. They are despatched in boxes i 
to all parts of Euro|>e for the purpose of being ' 
fashioned into bridal wreaths, or the AVi-eaths 
themselves are sent ready uimle up, at prices 
varying fitim a few francs to almost a small 
fortune. As regards the latter point, the time 
of the year of cour.se makes a considerable differ¬ 
ence, the 8Upj)ly being attended wdth nioi*e diffi¬ 
culty in autumn and winter than in the spring, 
and ]s effected, it is to be euppobed, by a system 
of forcing similar to that which enables our 
flonsts to produce winter roses and lilies of tlie 
valley at Curistmas. 

Tlie custom of w’earing orange-blossom at 
weddings is of comparatively recent date with 
us. It came to us, like most other female 
fa&hions in dress, from the French, who in their 
turn hud derived it from Spain. In the latter 
country it had long obtained, and is said to have 
been originally ol Moorish origin. There is, how¬ 
ever, an old Spanibh legend which gives a dif-* 
ferent account of its introduction. According 
to this, soon after the importation of the orange- 
tree l>y the Moors, one of the Spanibh kings hod 
a specimen of which he was very proud, and of 
which the French ambassador was extremely 
desiious to obtain an offshoot The gardenet^s 
daughter was aware ot this, and in ordei* to pi*o- 
vide herself with the necessary dowry to enable 
her to marry her lover, she obtained a slip, which 
she sold to the ambassador at a high pnee. On 
the occasion of her wedding, iiv Z'ecognition of 
her gratitude to the plant which had procured her 
happiness, she bound in her hair a wreath of 
orange-blossom, and thus inaugurated Ihe fashion 
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which has become universal. As the orange was 
intioduced into Si>ain at a very early period by I 
the Moors, this legend suflicieutly establishes the 
antiquity of the custom as far as that country is 
* concerned, although many centuries elapsed belore 
It spread over the rest of Europe. Up to forty or 
fifty years ago, it was the practice for ladies to Iks 
married in hats or bonnets; and the fashion of 
dispensing with the bonnet seems fii'st to have 
established itsell after the example set by her 
present Maje^sty on the occasion of her w’cdding 
m 18-10. ‘Her dress,* says the Annual Jifufidi), 
‘was a rich white satin trimmed with orange- 
flowers, and on her head she wore a wreath of tlie 
same blossoms, over which, but not so as to con¬ 
ceal her face, a beautiful veil of lloniton lace was 
thrown.’ For some years alter this, however, 
bonnets were still often worn at wetldings, tlie 
orange-flower wreath, natural or artificial, being 
placed on them, and not directly on the head. It 
18 probably not more than thirty years ago that 
they were finally dispensed with arul the wivath 
and veil substituted. Even in (ierru.my, tlie 
time-honoured ciiaplet of myrtle, to which theie 
are so many aUusious in literature and poetry, 
has now been discarded in favour of orange- 
flowei's; and there seems little reason to ilcubt 
that this cubtom, now become univerbul, and 
pretty and appixipriate in itself, will continue 
to be followed lor a long time to come. 


i long time to come. 


UNEXPECTED ANSWERS. 

‘Iwocimlike my bill paid,’ said a tailor to an 
impecunious customer.—*Do ?/o« not owe any one 
anything V asked the debtor.—‘ No, sir ; f am 
thankful to say 1 do not’—‘ Tlicn you can aflbrd 
to wait,’ was the answer us the customer walked 
awi&y. 

A country clergyman was impressing upon his 
gardener the importance of his giving <lue atten¬ 
tion to his utterances in the pulpit, and told him 
to provide himself with a pencil and jiaper to take 
notes of any passages whicli he particularly dwelt 
upon. Next Sunday morning he w’as glad to 
perceive John busily follow'iiig ins advice. Alter 
the service he accosted Jiim on his w'ay home and 
asked to see his notes. After some demur Jolin 
produced his paper. To the clergyman’s astoiubh- 
ment, it was scrawled all over with unintelligible 
words and sentences. ‘Why, .lohn, this is all 
nonsense,* he said, somewhat indignantly.—‘ l>eed, 
sir, to tell the honest truth, I thocht tliat a’ the 
time ye was pieacliing !’ 

An Irish girl who was servant to a lady was 
complimented by her before company on the 
elaborate ornamentation of a large pie at dinner. 
‘Why, Bridget, you are quite an artist, llow' 
did you uiarn^e to do this so beautifully 
she inquired, thinking to rally her for the com- 
Mny’s amusement—‘ Indade, it was ineself that 
aid it, mum,’ said Biddy with a malicious grin. 
‘Isn’t it party, mum? 1 did it with your false 
teeth, mum !* 

A notorious miser was once presented by a 
clet^gynian with a pamphlet on almsgiving. 
Seeing him some time afterwards, he asked him 

what he thought of it ‘It’s very fine, sir.’_ 

‘ WelL I trust you will act up to its teachings,’ 
said the minister. ‘ You would perceive the great 
necessity, of charity being freely given.’—‘So 


mhch so,’ answered the old niggard, ^1 have a 
great mind to turn lieggar myself.’ 

An English nobleman travelling incognito in 
the United States an<l wishing to enjoy his trip 
free from all the strict etiquette of liis life at 
home, was one day annoyed by a negro waiter 
loitering about tlic room, althougli he hud several 
times told him he did not re<]uire liim to wait 
table. At hist he peremjrtorily ordered him to 
leave the room.—‘ Excuse me, sah,’ said Sambo, 
with a look of immeiife importince—‘excuse me, 
but I’se ’sponsible for <le silver.'—This same 
nobleman relates that while sleeping in a remote 
Western hotel after a long day’s journey, he was 
awakened early in the morning by a bhick waiter. 
Feeling rather timl, ho went to sleeji again, but 
in a short time was again awakeneil by the bed¬ 
clothes being quietly pulled oH’.—* What do you 
mean, you blacK rascal V be indignantly demanded. 
‘Can’t you let me sleep in peace?’—‘Guess you 
can bleep as long as you like, sah,’ replied Cufly, 
‘only I mubt hub de slieet anyhow, ’cause dey’re 
waitin’ down-btairs for de big white tubleclof !’ 

A gentleman recently married was continually 
e.\patiuting oii the beauties and good (pialities of 
Lib better-li.df, much to tlie ilisgubt of Ins friends, 
who were buinewhat dubiou.s ot the la«ly being 
such a iiaiagou of pi-rfection. One day, after 
li''tciung to a big UobC ot inlsonie )*raibes about the 
lialy, a gentleinau lemarked that it w.is quite 
right Ins liiend shonlil be blessed witli the liand 
ot bucli a treasure.—‘ How do you make that out?’ 
asked lie. ‘VVhat special right liad 1 to her ?’— 

‘ By the law of nations, of courbe, as the first 
dibcoverer.’ 

Ill a certain town in the north of Scotland 
there lived a barber who was somewhat aildicted 
to frequent bouts of drinking. One nioining after 
a dee]) boose he was shaving the iiansli uiuiisler, 
wlio, observing Ins hand W’as somewhat unsteady, 
aiitl th.it he liad tlraw’n blood once or twice, 
boleiinily I'euiaiked : ‘James, my fnend, it’s a 
very sad tiling to see a man a victim to strong 
drink.’—‘Deed, it’n that, sir,’ complacently an¬ 
swered the barber; *it’s a very bad thing, and 
mak’s the skin unco tender.’ 

‘Well, Pat,’ said a victorious general to a soldier 
after the battle, ‘what did you do to helj) us to 
win this great victory ? ’—‘ I )o, yer lionour ? Why, 

I walkeil bowldly up to one of the iuiniy and cut 
off Ills fut’-—‘ His loot! Why didn’t you cut off 
his head?’—‘Ah, sure, yer honour, an’ that was 
off already.’ 

An American Professor attempting to explain« 
to a little girl the manner in which the lobster 
casts Lib shell when he has outgrown it, remarked : 
‘What do YOU do when you get too big for your 
clothes? You tlirow them aside, don’t you V —*0 
no ; we let out the tucks ! ’ 

A confirmeil bachelor happening to see a lady 
looking at a picture J'epi'escnting a man ou his 
knees before a beautiful woman, mdigiiantly 
exclaimed: ‘Before I would bend my knee to 
a woman, I would go and hang myself. Do 
yon not think it would be the best thing to do, 
madam?’—‘It would certainly be the best for 
the woman,’ was the sarcastic reply. 

Dr Abernethy was once called ia to attend a 
man who had had a somewhat sfonny altercation 
with his better-half, and fouiul the poor man with 
his face all bleeding and marked with the points 
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of her tingeH'iiaila. The worthy ])octor could 
not help remonstrating with the woman upon her 
conduct. ‘ Madam/ he said, ‘ai’e you not ashamed 
of yourself, treating your husband like this, your 
husband, who is the bead of the house—the head 
of all—in fact, your head, madam?’—* Well, | 
Doctor,’ fiercely returned tlio virago, ‘and am 1 
not at liberty to scratch my own head V 

Having purchased some butter from an Irish¬ 
woman, the merchant on weighing the lumps 
found them all light weight, and cliallenged her 
with tiyiiig to cheat him.—‘Shure, it’s yer own 
fault II they are light,’ sai<l lihhly; ^it’s yer 
own fault, sir; for wasn’t it a pound o’ soap 
I bought here that 1 had lu the other end o’ 
the scales when I weighed ’em ’’ 

‘You’ll grow up very ugly, Daisy, if you make 
faces.’—‘ Will I, auntie ( Did you make faces 
when you were a little gii-l ?’ 

At an examination at tlie College of Surgeons, 
a candidate was asked : ‘What would you do if 
a man was blown up with gun])owder?’—‘Wait 
till he came down,' was the somewhat cool reply. 
—‘Very good,’ continued the I’lofessor. ‘And 
suppose I was to kick you lor smh an impertinent 
answer, what muscle's would I put in motion '^’— 
‘The Ilexora and extensors of my arm; tor I 
would at once knock you d<»wu.’ 

A clergymuu repnmamliug one ol hi^ churcli 
i members for quarrelling so frequently and loudly 
' with his wife a-. U> be a source of tontiiiuul 
, annoyance to the neighbours, remarked that the 
Scriptures declan**! that man ami wile were one. 
‘Ay, that may be,’ answeretl tlic delinquent; 
‘but if you were to pass when we were at it, 
you’d think there were a score ot us.’ 

An auctioneer in Edinburgh of the name of 
Martin was one day selling some books, and not 
being much of a scliolar, lie made some awkward 
attempts to unravel the titles of some loreigii 
works amongst the number. At la^^t a Frencli 
work was put up, and a young swell, tliinknig 
to have a laugh at the auctioneer’s expense, 
asked him to read the title again, as he ilul 
not quite under''taud it.—‘Uh !’ s.inl Martin, ‘it’s 
sometlimg about manners, and that’s what neither 
you nor me has ouer muekle o’.’ 

Fenelon, who ulteu bothered Richelieu for 
subscriptions to charitable purposes without aiiv 
success, was one day telling him that he had 
just seen a cai»itul portrait of him. ‘.And I 
suppose you would ask it for a subscriptioiW’ 
said Richelieu with a sneer.—-‘Oh no ; I saw' there 
wt^ no chance—it w'us too like you.’ 

Doctor passing a stone-cutter’s yard ; ‘ Good 
morning, Mr Jones. Hard ot work, I see. 1 
suppose you finish your gravestones as far us 
“ in Memory of,” and then wait for some one to 
die, ell {’—‘Why, yes; unless somebody’s sick 
and you ’re doctoring ’em; then 1 keep right 
on.’ 

‘You don’t love me now, Tom, as you used 
to,’ said a shrewisli wife to her dejected husband ; 

* when wo were married first, you often declared 
you were so fond of me you could eat me up.’— 
‘Yea, my dear,’ was the melancholy rejoinder; 
‘and 1 ’ve been sorry ever since I didn’t do it,’ 

A pompous biu bald-headed merchant who had 
amassed a cqjiskteriAlo fortune w’as continually 
informing people of the fact that be was a ‘self- 
made man.’ ‘ 1 say with pride, Mr Blank,’ he 


began to a stranger one day, ‘I am a self-made 
man. Nobody helped me. I made myself — 

‘Well, w’ell,’ interrupted the listener, ‘when you 
were about it, why tiie dickens did you nut put a 
little more hair on the top of your head?’ 

As 1 and my wife, at the window one day, 

•Stetod watcliiug a iiiau with a monkey, 

A cait came along with a ‘broth of a hoy,’ | 

Who was driving a stout httlo donkey. 

To iny wife I then spoke by way of a joke : 

‘Tliere’s a relation of yours in that carnage.’ 

To which she reiihcd, as the donkey she sjMed: 

‘ Ah, yes, a relation—by luamage.’ 


RECENT DlSCOVEllIES IN EGYPT, 

An interesting collection of antiijuities has lately 
been on exhibition in London, consisting of the 
various objects buinght to light by Mr Flinders 
Petrie during his recent excavations in Egypt at 
llawera, on the site ol the ancient J^abyrinth de- 
sciibed by Herodotus. These objects are not so very 
ancient—that is, they behmg to the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods, which, although dating back to 
about 300 n is quite imnlern according to the 
Egyjitian staudaid. Nevertheless, to many people 
these lelics, which spe<ik so eiocjiiently of the 
manners and cuslfuns of the Romans in Egypt, 
from about the biith ot Christ to :20() a.d., ami of 
the ])recechng 1‘tolemies liettcr known to us 
bistoiically than their ancient predecessors the 
Pliaiaulis, will be of more intere.st than those of 
far gioiiter iinLujuily. 

’J’he iiist tiling w'lnch strikes ii.s is a seiies of por¬ 
traits on wovd, so jierfect and fresh in appearance, 
that it is (lillicult to lielieve that they nave been 
buried tor neaily two thousand yeui-s; yet such 
is the case, for these poi traits represent Romans 
inU'ired dining the Ptolemaic period. It id 
singular that the Romans in Egypt should have 
adopted the mode of burial of the Egyptians ; but 
the faces and dress of these poi traits are undoubt¬ 
edly Roman, although they co\eied the heads of 
mummies beautifully and elegantly swathed in 
the numerous linen bandages petuhar to Egyptian 
burials, but more aitntically arranged than was 
common in the more ancient mummies, for the 
crossings of the bandages totm a beautiful honey¬ 
comb pattern ol extraordinary symmetjy, each 
panel hiiished with a gilt band. ’The board upon 
which the portrait was painted was haudagetf in 
skilfully over the head, and thus the relatives 
might have the mournful pleasure of contenqilat- 
ing the features of the deceased whenever they 
pleased ; and certainly no artist even of modem 
times could have more faithfully portrayed the 
individual than did the portrait-painter of two 
thousand years ago. They are evidently what are 
usually called ‘^peaking’ likenesses. There is one 
of an old man, who might have been a general, 
or one of the Ciesars, in his wdiite toga, every line 
and iuriow of the face carefully delineated ; whilst 
soveial of the ladies, and paiticularly tw’o young 
girls, might be exhibited as likenesses of profes¬ 
sional beauties of the present day. The material 
employed for these durable portraits was a wax 
medium, which has been employed wi4h excellent 
effect in modern times, and might be used nior^ 
frequently with advantage. The beautiful views 
of Greece in the Neue Pinakotltek at Munich, 
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executed by order of the old King Ludwig, ore of •modern period. Yet buried beneath the magnifi- 
this kind ; and we believe some of the pictures in cent ruins of tlie cities and tombs of £he Pharaohs, 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, ore also and even incorporated with the tufa out of which 
painted on wax. these tombs were constructed, are found rude 

The mammies with the portraits were generally flint implements, telling of a time when all this 
deposited in unadorned wooden coflfius with mov- magniflceut civilisation had no existence. Where 


)le lids. These coflins, whiclx ui'e not made of 


we look for the transition stage, the period 


slabs of wood, but of small pieces neatly joined, between the users of flint implements and the 
ai% raised a few inches from the ground upon four builders of the Pyramids '( and now sliall we esti- 
short feet; and beside them were placed the four mute the time which has elapsed since the valley 
canopic va-ses with animal heads, containing the of the Nile was firat occupied by man ? 
viscera*, such as oi*e always found in Egyptian The lecent discoveries of Mr Flinders Petrie 
tombs. Sevei*al of these jars are exhibited by and fellow-workers have done much to elucidate 
Mr Petrie, as well as some of the flint knives used doubtful points in Egyptian history. We are 
ceremonially, long after the invention of iron, by daily discovering proofs of the truthfulness of the 
the embalmei's in making the neceo^aiy incisions writings of Henjdotus. Lake Mteris ami the Laby- 
in the Uxly. rintli aie no lonpr myths; tlie Shepherd kings 

There are also to be seen funeral wreaths, one have been made known to us ; and tne Pharaohs 
still adorning the head of a mummy, made of of Joseph and of Moses seem to be identifled. 
flowei*s, the species of which are still distin- Who slmli say liow luiuh more of the hidden 
guishable ; wheat, barley, and other seeds ; grasses story written on the stones uml on the tombs of 
and leaves of shrubs. Still more curious are a ancient Egypt may he revealed to us by the 
number of toys, some oi which arc almost identi- zealous exploi-ers, of whom Mr Flinders Petrie is 
cal with those prized by boys and girls of to-day. chief ? Let us hope that the British Museum 
There are spinning-tops for the boys, jointed dolls may be enriched by these recent finds, 
for the girls, and a rag-doil for baby ; a wooden 
bird on wheels, and other animals, including a 

crocodile ; a toy bedstead, and a sedan-chair in 1> E A 1). 

terra-cotta containing a lady, who can be moved 

at pleasure. ^ <jVAiMT old cottage y> as on a hill. 

The domestic arts are represented by fragment'' With latticed jianes ju»d a dooiway low; 

of l^utiful embroideiies ; a set of bobbins such (I know not whether it Iw there still, 

as are still used for lace-making ; a bundle of Kor this was many years ago). 

leather-workei*s’ neetllea and awl ; spimlles, and a And a lady was singing there all the day- 
dress mode of coarse linen, with two bi-oad purple Singing, and moving to and fro ; 
bauds inserted, just as represented in some of the But now she is under the dump brown clay 
portraits—the purple bands pi*obably llenoting the (For this was many veais ago), 
rank of the wearer. There is also a pair of short 

knitted socks nuwle to tie iimnd the ankle, and . , . , , . , 

with a separate division for the gi*(*at toe; tins, of theic, the latticed imne> outside, 

couwe, was for the convenience of the wearer of bloomed all ^hite and red ; 

sandals ; but it is amusing to find tliat tlie ‘fad’ summei-tide, 

of the hygienists of the Health Exhibition is at ^hit in the wiuiei they were dead, 
least as ancient as the Christian era, only the The roses died m the winter cold .... 

Egyptians had a reason for separated toes, which It must be winter now, I know, 
those w'ho wear boots have not. For tlie laily lies in the clinging mould 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of thejl (Bat this wa.s many yeais ago), 
objects discovered is a lens of thick glass le&euiA 

bling the bull’s-eye of a lantern, but suggesting ' m, , n ..t i i , 
the possibility that the Exyptiins misht havS she would s.ng thei-e, da, by day 

known more of the masnilyius power of glass And one would come over tbe bills at eve, 

than we give them credit for, and may even have *“ V"’ 

possessed telescopes. dreamers of dreams that Love can wea>e. 

A large case at one end of the room in the *?*■**''“ 

Egyptian Hall, in which Mr Flindei-s Petrie’s When the winds were hushed and the sun was loif— 

discoveries are appropi'iately exhibited, contains he think of that old time non? f 

a beautiful collection of Egyptian antiquities of (For this was many years ago). 

an older date than those w'e have been dcsciibing . 

-hundreds of those well-known curious little . T,.e ved-rose-blooiu w,b oa her cheek, 

ini^es of gods m blue porcelain, jewels of gold, 

nwklnces, rings, bracelets and ear-rings, among „ jead ! . . . she does not speak, 

which we noticed some fine pearls j numerous _ , i. . 

scarabiei, and other curious and interesting objects, , , ‘ i/.i i, ** 

serving to show the high development Sf it in "*«''*■ 

Egypt at a very earlv piriod. ^7 777? P”"- 

Where shall we look for the beginnings of that 7 *“’* ">“"mfal light- 

art ? In Mr Flinders Petrie’s collection we see it ^ "“"S' ' 

as it existg)! in Homan times; in the British 

Maeeum we can trace it back into far remote pre- r==r-.L-" —r 

times; but it seems even then as vigorous, printed and Published by W. & R. Chambebs, 47 Pater- 
tnd .many respects as perfect^ os in the more nosteriiow.LoNnoN, wd 339 ffigh Street. 
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OXFORD PAS.S SCHOOLS. 


Afteu the triumph of having at last actually 
passed ‘Mods’ (see (■ham.hns^ Journal^ 14th Muy 
1887) has a little subsided, our typical undei^rad- 
uate, already in his thiril year, sees <iuite new 
prospects opening before bun. That long and 
venlaut path, strewn with roses, which awaited 
his willing steps after ‘SnialU,’ has now become 
a thing of the past; few and evil are his remain¬ 
ing days at Oxford : like MacbetliV witches, 
when he stirs hi® caldron, he perceives in it 
only ‘Double, double toil and trouble.’ As 
long us Mods occupied his gaze, the hugeness 
of the obstacle tilled his horizon, and pre¬ 
vented him from looking beyond ; but now that 
it ib removed, he smhlenly ami to his amaze¬ 
ment jierceives that while on the one hand the 
greater part of his life at the ’varsity is over, on 
the other the major portion of his work there ha.s 
still to be performed. Poor creature! He hail 
imagined that when once Mcxls was passed mo^ 
of his labours would be finished. On the contrnr^ 
he fimls that they had little more than begun. 
He is now the proud possessor of two tifstamars; 
but three more must be his ere he can claim tliat 
magic B.A. degree which does for a ’varsity man 
\^iat the stamp of the royal mint elfects for a 
I sovereign. 

I Until two years ago, indeed, one more trial 
I remained which had to be undergone by all 
; alike—by the professional ‘pot-hunter’—that is, 
the constant seeker after imiversify rewards and i 
aids to learning, who commences his cai'eer by j 
getting a scholarship at Balliol, and finishes it by , 
landing the Craven ; and by the humble denizen j 
of ‘Teddy Hall’ pr ‘The Tavern,’ who consider 
six years a very reasonable time to consume in 
' attaining to the status of a Bachelor of Arts. 
Appropriately to the history an<l destination of 
man^ this meeting-place of manifold intelligences 
was theological, not to say polemical, in its char-! 
acter. Theoretically, it constituted one of the two { 


great divisions of the Second Public Examination; 
practically, it was the slightest and easiest of all 
O.xford schools. 

Although the hand of change has laid its ruth- 
les^ clutch upon ‘liiidiments,’ or ‘Pass Divinity,’ 
I as it indifferently termed, insomuch that since 
1886 it has ranked merely os one amongst the 
many pas^ schools out of which the Passman can 
select the fatal 1111 * 06 , it is still worth while to 
' dwell for a moment upon its departed glories, 
before they vanish for ever into the limbo of a 
j forgotten past. 

I The time required to prepare for this tre- 
' mendous ordeal used to be differently estimated. 
A testamur in Moderations having been actually 
secured, it becomes the imiufiil task of the being 
whose fortunes wc follow to prepare himself 
for his other thi*ee pass schools. It is to be 
noted that he is no longer the lighthearted 
mortal he was of yore; a change has come 
over the spirit of the scene, and the realities 
of existence have begun to press heavily upon 
him. The Oxford dun, like Pale Death himself, 
knocks impartially at the doors of the rich— 
who have exceeded their allowance—as well as 
at those of the pour. All the extravagances of 
former days are now beginning to bear their 
acrid fruit; every post brings a bill; every knock 
may announce the appearance of a furious cx'editor. 
Bad enough it often is for the comparatively 
wealthy ; but for the poor ! Who can describe 
the agony of the ruined man, who feels that the 
whole of his previous history is one long record 
of waste—waste of time, waste of opportunity, 
waste of life! Too often he h^ the additional 
pain of knowing that he has destroyed by his 
mad prodigality the very home that nourished 
him. Parents and sisters ore impoverished ; he 
himself is compelled to expiate by a lifetime 
of drudgery and indigence the drivelling idiotcy 
of his earlier years. It is evident that to such 
a man os this, to obtain hie Degree is often 
almost literally a question of life <$ death. If 
he succeed, there are pc»sibilities which m&y 
serve in some measure to mitigate the punishment 
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he has brought upon himself. If he fail—but 
here we cannot follow him—‘’tis too bitter!* 
Enough has been told to show that the Pass¬ 
man is likely to toil for his Finals in a fashion 
very different from tliat which he formerly pur¬ 
sued. lie palters no longer; ^11 he can do he 
does, but, unfortunately, that is'•not very niiicli. 
He infinitely desires now, prob^>ly, to ‘get 
through’ with all possible speed; ''but he is 
informed that he has at present no chance of 
success. By far the inost difficult of the fences 
he has still to negotiate is Pass CfrciUs. This 
school may be considered as representative in 
some sort of the old ‘(Jreat Go,’ a kind of relic 
of, or survival from, a former state of things: 
‘The last rose of summer left blooming alone.’ 
It is indeed at once the most venerable and the 
frtiffest of all Oxford Pass Exams., perhaps the 
only one which may be said to leally demand 
some little exercise of the higher intellectual 
faculties. It is now that the Pa-sbinau (as a rule) 
gets his sole glimpse into the upper regions ot 
education. From the foot of the mountain be, 
as it were, looks \ip, and secs ])eak after ])cak 
piled high above him, each- more inaccessible 
than the last. With awe he gazes, and at hist 
turns away, feeling that ‘the <]ucst is not for 
liim.’ ^ 

At this point in their pl•og^e^s many men bid 
a long fai-ewell to tlie classical })ursuits which 
have occupied so many of their prc'vioua ye.ii>.. 
If they enter the (Church, or if they attempt 
tuition, it is true that tlieir classics will still 
be of service to them; and if they read bu' the 
bar—which comparatively few Passmen do—or 
become articled to a solicitor, it is po^-sible that 
such Latinity as they pos-se^s may be turned to 
account. But, with these c-vccptions, it is pro¬ 
bable that veiy few non-honour men, uhen once 
they have obtained a ieManmr in ‘No. J Cii-oup A,’ 
ever again make the slightest use ()f the l<»rc 
which they have acquired at the cost of so many 
weary hours, and of cjisli to an amount which is 
known to Paterfamilias alone. 

‘•His two remaining schools the Passman can 
elect out of a number which it is open to him 
to attempt; but as several of these are mathe¬ 
matical or scientific in their character—and there¬ 
fore, of course, to be &huniied lil;e the plague 
—his power of picking and choosing is pi-actically 
considerably restricted. The liistorical schools— 
English or modern European-—are a frequent 
choice; and perhaps the greatest difficulty to 
be encountered in connection with them is the 
essay which has to be written during the exam, 
upon some subject of general interest discovered 
by the examiners. To indite a brief disquisition 
on, for example, ‘Fairy Tales’ or the ‘Biitish 
Constitution’ may not seem a very stupendous 
feat to a man who has ever accustomed himself 
to use liift pen and his brains—even though but 
one hour be allowed for the deed—but it is an 
almost impossible performance to a being who 
bos never thought consecutively for so long a 
period before, and whose habitual language is 
a slang dialect, which, however forcible and 
expressive, is not adapted to literary purposes. 

7>ur, tben^ we have traced the steps of our 
^leyo from the moment when, as an unfledged 
^or at least ‘unplucked’—nestling he entered 
the aren» of the schools to bear away the crown 


of* victory fi*om ‘ Smalls,’ to the time when he 
has won his last tei^amur in Final Schoola 
One more scene still remains, in which wc niay 
take a glance at him before we bid him adieu 
for ever. It is a ‘Degree day,’ and the apody* 
terium of the Convocation House is tlironged with 
young men, clad for the last time in under¬ 
graduate apparel. Within are to be seen seated 
many of the relatives of the aforesaid—principally 
ladies—who have come to see dear Tom, or Dick, 
or Harry take his B.A. Tom, Dick, and Oa 
have to wait in the outer i)ortiou of the building 
until they have all exliibiU'd their bundles of 
hardly earned teiitamursy paid the required cash, 
and inscribed their names in the university 
register. Each of the batches of men from the 
several colleges is picsided over by a sort of 
sponsor, in the shape of a Fellow or Tutor 
from the same Society, whose duty it is to 
warrant the rebpectability and genuineness of his 
proteges. 

As soon JUS the nec‘es--.'iry prcliiniiiaries have been 
observed, the latter find se.ats for themselves — 
or at anyrute endeavour to tlo so—in the interior, 
and tliere become spectators of events. It cannot 
be said that the externals of the allair are very 
striking; in fact they might be described as a 
trifle dingy ; but notwithstanding, there i.s not 
wanting a certain amount of impressueuess The 
I Degrees in the ‘superior faculties’—namely, iu 
I Eaw, Medicine, and Divinity--are first conferred, 

' that is, it there happen to be any candnlates 
I for the 6ani(‘—and then tliose in Arts ; men who 
I aie about to become M.A.s naturally taking pre- 
I cedeixre of their juniors. In eacli case, tliongli 
I the formula ivcited vaiies, the proceedings aocom- 
I panying it bear a strong family lesembhiuce. The 
recipients of the Degree are introduced by some 
responsible autboi'ity to the notice of the Vice- 
chancellor, who sits in a chair on a soit of dais 
at the cncl ot the chamber, and wlio.sc business 
consists in taking oil and repla<*ing his cap and 
in indulging in tlie prescribeil Latin orations. 
At tlie coaelusion of eacli sucli cei*emony, the 
newly-niadc grailuatcs retire to robe themselves 
in tlieir appropriate votnre, and then reappear 
to make their bow to the ‘ Vice.’ Tliese Oxford 
garments are rather ‘ seedy’-lookiim aiiieles, tlieir 
pi'cvailing black being usually omy relieved by 
tlie colour of the hood. The gown of a D.D., 
however, is truly gorgeous to behold, au<l w'hen 
seen suspended in a shop-window, is calculated 
to fill little girls with an awful respect As 
the new Doctor of Divinity, ehul from head to 
foot in black and scarlet proudly displays hi« 
splendour to the public view, he vividly recalls 
the description of the serpent before the Fall 
given by a Sunday-school boy in reply to a young 
lady anxious to ascertain if lier les.sons had borne 
any fruit: ‘ If you please, ’m, you said he were 
a very ’andsome hanimal.’ 

We ai-e keeping the would-be B.A.s waiting 
all this time; bu^ as this is exactly their actual 
fate, there is no harm done. When at last 
their turn comes, the names of tlie men of eacli 
college are read out separately, andean extra- « 
ordinary phenomenon is then witnessed. The • 
two proctors, who are stationed near the Vice- 
canceilarial chair, start forw{frd,*’as suddenly 
galvanised into movement, and precipitate them¬ 
selves in a liighly alamiing manner upon *t^e 
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narrow patk which eervea as a thoroughfare, appa¬ 
rently having just (Uaco^^red some delinquent 
of whom tiiey are going in chase. They seem 
to find out they have made a mistake, Inwevcr, 
by the time they have got half-way down the 
room, for they stop with a jerk, turn round, 
and return to their former position. This strange 
piece of eccentricity on tiie part of these Jiigli 
discipliuary officials is due to an old cnstoni, 
whicn allows any unsatisfied creditor to ‘pluck’ 
the gown of the proctor when he hears the name 
of his hapless (lebtor, and thus arrest the l)e- 
stowal of a Degree until liis claims have been 
satisfied. Trobaldy ‘tlie ohlost inhabitant’ would 
fail to recollect an instance of tins right being 
exercised j but Oxford is a place where old customs 
long survive, and even after credit and its corol¬ 
lary, debt, have both been abolished by an enlight¬ 
ened legislature, we may look to see this one 
still perpetuated. 

As their names arc uttere<l, the contingent ot 
youths from University or liulliol, or Merton or 
E.xeter, stumble forward with much banging and 
shufliing, for, tliougli thei*e may be much learn¬ 
ing, there is Ijttle space in the < Convocation House. 
When they are drawn up in front of the ‘Vice,’ 
the Don, who is acting godfather, diseliarges 
his function by a slight bow, and perljaps a wave 
of his hand, as much as to say, ‘Tliere is no 
»lece]>tion here, gentlemen;’ and then tlie men 
for uliom he vouches immediately give way to 
those from other colleges. When all have in 
turn been prcsentt*d to the Vice, the latter gets 
up and unburdens himself of some remarks (in 
Jiatiii), wiiich he Beems !<■» have been longing to 
mukc. Then the new ‘Jlaclielors of Arts’ retire 
once inoie to the antechamber, and there abandon 
themselves to the ‘pleasing pain’ of putting on 
the tojfa i-in'liHf and at the same instant disburs¬ 
ing com right and left, here, tliei'e, aiul every- 
whei'e at once. All the viilture-like hangei's-on 
ot a college, scouts, jiortcrs, sub-porters, coimuon- 
roora-num, even the pix>ctor’s bulldogs, will auda¬ 
ciously <leinan<l tipK, with much tlie same cool 
impudence, one would think, as the higliwaj'man 
who in tlie good ol<l times politely requested 
people to give him their money or their life. 
In one mjiect, the plight of ti»e victim is even 
worse, for to him no alternative is allowed; to 
i*efu8C IS impossible; it is regular plundering, 
from wiiich he is lortuiiate if ho escape still in 
posseseion of funds enough to bike him down. 

And now that the play is at last fairly played 
! ouli and tlie game is over, it may occur to some 
I inquiring mind to wonder whetlicr it was worth 
the candle. What has the fortunate graduate 
in truth gained in return for all tlie lime and 
all the money he has spent in pursuit of his 
Degree? In the first place, it shouhl be said 
that any words which may seem to have been 
spoken disparagingly of Oxford life and Oxford 
opportunities have been aimed against not the 
use but the abuse of these. It must be remem¬ 
bered that not above one-half of the niidcr- 
grnduates of the x>re.seiit day are Passmen; and 
of them many are far superior to the ‘average 
specimen ’ whose l-ypical character we have endea¬ 
voured to sketch.* jBtill, it may be doubted 
wliet^jer, with* the exception of men who intend 
to take holy orders, or i^ain of men who intend 
to do, nothing at all, it is, strictly spet^iug, 
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worth anybody’s while to take a Pass Degree. 
Those who really moke their ’varsity career a 
I paying thing are the scholars, who afterwards 
develop into Fell(»w 8 of their colleges, These 
are the men who win the prizes in the Oxford 
lottery; but it does not quite follow that all 
the lest of the tickets are blanks. 

To take the lowest kind of benefit obtained— 
some amount of worldly experience must at least 
be secured. But further than this, it may bo 
said that though it is certainly possible for men, 
tih hundreds annually prov(‘, to leave the uni¬ 
versity as esseutiall)' unlettered as they were 
• when they came up, alter all the achievement 
' is a renmikable one. For lliose who have either 
’ <*yes to see or ears to hear, thoie is an education 
apart from the schools. CluUuve and refinement 
arc in the air; it is a man’s own fault if he 
do not imbibe them. Theie is no other spot in 
Britain, jierhaps in the world, where the past, 

^ the present, and the future ai’e more closely united 
' tliaii the>' ore heie. All that activity of modern 
thought, all that movement of mind, which tend 
to produce results until now indefinable, here find 
lulle>>t scope; for Oxfonl is no longer an oasis 
j of Conservatism planted amidst a wilderness of 
, (hange. It is a place keenly susceptible of impres- 
; sions iroin without, and of which the puhe keeps 
' true time with the licnrt oi England. But there 
' ever exists in the ba« kgrouud the far-reaching 
iulluence of a thousand 3 eai-s, filled with imperish- 
, able memories, and indissolubly I’onnectea with 
I events tlint are yet to come. Tlie Past lives on at 
I Oxford, dim and shadowy, it may he, but potent 
none the le^s; the very stones aK* historic. Ill 
I befall the wretcli who can find no goml thing 
to say of the oldest and noblest of Englisli homes 
^ of learning ! J^et a man set himself resolutely to 
draw out the good, and not the evil, from his sur- 
! roundings, l<» lead the higher not the lower life 
I which is there oflered him, and—even though 
j his name figure in no class lists—it will be hard 
j indeed if he bear not away with him that which 
will raise him in the scale of being for tlie rest 
! of his davs. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 

CTTAPTER LII.—THi: TAN’Ol.E JlEsorAKS ITSELF. 

‘You must never, never take it, Elsie,* Warren 
said earnestly, ns Elsie laid down the paper once 
more and wiped a tear from her eye nervously. 
‘ It came to him through that poor broken-hearted 
little woman, you know. He should never have 
married her ; he should never have owned it It 
was never truly or lionestly his, and therefore it 
I isn’t yours by right. I couldn’t bear, myself, to 
1 touch a single penny of it* 

Elsie looked up at him with a twitching face. 
‘Do you make that a condition, Warren?’ she 
asked, all tremulou& 

Warren paused and hesitated, irresolute, for a 
moment ‘ Du I make it a condition ?’ he answered 
slowly. ‘ My darling, how can I possibly talk of 
making conditions or bargains with you ? But J 
could never bear to think that wife of mine would 
touch one penny of that ill-gotten money.' 

* Warren,’ Elsie sakl, in a very soft voice—they 
were alone in the room and they talked like?lovers 
—‘ I said to myself more tlian once in the old, old 
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(lays—after all that was past and done for ever, 
you know, dear—I said to myself; “ I would 
never marry any man now, not even if I loved 
liim—loved him truly—unless 1 had money of my 
own to bring him.” And when I began to know 
I was getting to love you—when I couldn’t any 
lunser conceal from myself the tnilh that your 
tenderness and your devotion had made me love 
you against my will—I said to myself again, more 
firmly than ever : “ I will never let him take me 
thus penniless. I will i»ever burden him >vith 
one more mouth to feed, one more pei'sun to 
house and clothe and supply, one moi'e life to toil 
and moil and slave for. Even as it is, he can’t 
pursue his art as ho ought to pursue it; he can't 
give free plav to his genius os his genius demands, 
because he has to turn aside from liis own noble 
and exquisite ideals to suit the market and to 
earn money. I won’t any further shackle his 
arm. 1 wont any further cramp his hand—his 
hand that should be free as the air to pursue 
unhampered his own grand and beautiful calling. 

I will never marry him unless 1 can bring him at 
least enough to support myself upon.”—And just 
the other day, you remember, Warren—tliat day 
at Sail Remo when I admitted at last wdiat 1 had 
known so long without ever admitting it, that! 
1 loved you better than life itself—1 s.iid to you j 
still: “I am youw—at lieart. But 1 can’t be 
'ours really for a long time yet Ko matter why. 

shall be yours still in myself, for all that.”— 
Well, I’ll tell you now why I said those woi-ds.— 
Even then, darling, I felt I could never marry 
you penniless.’ 

She paused, and looked up at hitn with an 
earnest look in her true gray eyes, thone exquisite 
eyes of hera that no lover could see without an 
intense thrill through lus inmost being. Warren 
thrilled in response, and wondered what could 
next be coming. ‘And you’re going to tell me, 
Elsie,’ he said witli a sign, ‘that you can’t marry 
me unless you feel free to accept \Vhite.strand V 

Elsie laid her head with womanly confidence 
on his strong shoulder. ‘ I’m going to tell you, 
darling,’ she answered, with a sudden outburst of 
unchecked emotion, ‘ that I ’ll marry you now, 
Whitcstraiid or no Whitestrand. 1 ’ll do as you 
wi.-'h in this and in everything. I love you so 
dearly to-day, Warren, tbit I can even burden 
you with myself, if you wi&h it: I can throw 
^nyself umm you without I'eserve : I can take 
back all 1 ever thought or said, and be happy 
anywhere, if only you’ll have me, and make me 
our wife, and love me always as I myself love 
ou. I want nothing that ever was his; 1 only 
W'ant to be yours, Warren.’ 

Nevertheless, Mr Alfred Heberden did within 
one week of that date duly proceed in pmper form 
to prove the claim of Elsie Challoncr, of 128 
. Bletchlngley Ro;ul, in the parish of Kensington, 
spinster, of no occupation, to the intestate estate of 
Hugh Massinger, Esquire, deceased, of Whitestrand 
«Hali, in the county of Buffolk. i 

The fact is, an estate, however acijuircd, must 
needs belong to somelxxlv somewhere; and since 
eithenElsie'fnust take it herself, or let some other! 
rson with a worse claim endeavour to obtain it^ 
srren and .she decided, upon further considera¬ 
tion, that it would be better for her to dispense the 
ftrenuee of Whitestrand for the public good, than 


to let them fall by default into the gn^edy clutches 
of the enterprising palMiibroker in the Borough 
Road, or be swallowed up for his own advantage 
by any similar absorbent medium elsewhere. 
Fi*om the very fii*st, indeed, they weie both firmly 
determined never to spend one shilling of the 
estate upon their own pleasures or their own 
necessities. But if wealtn is to be dispensed in 
doing good at all, it is best that intelligent and 
single-hearted people should so dispense it, rather 
than leave it to the tender iiiereies of that amiable 
blit somewhat indefinite institution, the Court of 
Gliancery. AVarreii and Elsie decided, therefore, 
at last to pre^ecute their legal claim, I’egardliig 
theniHelves as trustees for the needy or lielpless of 
Great Britain generally, and to sell the estate, 
when once obtained, for the iir&t casli 3 )rice 
oifered, investing the sum in consols in their own 
names, as a virtual tiust-fund, to be employed by 
themselves for such &i)ecial piirpo.«os as seemed 
best to both in the h*ee exercise of their own lull 
and unfettered discretion. So Mr Alfred Heber- 
deii’s advcrtiK'inent bore good fruit in due season ; 
and Elsie did at last, in name at least, inherit the 
manor ami estate of Whitestrand. 

Ihit neither ol them touched one penny of the 
blood-money. They kept it all apart as a sacred 
limd, to be Used only in the bc&t way they knew 
for the ob)ccts that Winifred in her highest 
moods might most have approved ol. 

And tins, as Elsie justly rcmaikeil, was really 
the very best j^ossible aiTaiigemeiit. To be sure, 
she no longer lelt tliat shy old feeling against 
coming to Warren unpmviiled and iTenniles.s. 
She was content now, os a wife shouhl bo, to 
trust herself implicitly and entirely b* her hus¬ 
band’s hands. Warren’s art ol late had every 
day been more sought alter by those who liold 
in their laps the absolute disJH^^al of the world’s 
wealth, and tlicre was far less fear than formerly 
that the cares of a household would entail on 
him the ini>a 2 rahle and degmding necessity for 
low'ering his own artistic standard to meet the 
inferior wnshes and tastes of possible purchasers, 
with their vulgar ideals. But it was also some¬ 
thing for each ol them to feel that the other liad 
tlius been .seriously tried by the final test of 
this woild’s gold—tried in actual practice and 
not found W'auting. Few pass through that sordid 
crucible unscathed: those that do are of the 
purest metal. 

On the very day when Wari’en and Elsie finally 
fixed the date for their approaching w'edding, t>ie 
calm and happy little bride-elect came in with 
first tidings of the accomplished arrangement, 
all tremors and blushes, to her faithful Kdie. 
To her gi'eat chagrin, however, her future sister- 
in-law received the news of this proximate family 
event with an absolute minimum of surprise or 
excikinenU ‘You don’t seem to be in the least 
astonished, dear,’ Elsie cried, somewhat piqued 
at her cool reception. ‘Why, anybody’ll say, to 
see the way you take it, you’d known it all a 
clear twelvemonth ago! * 

‘So I did, my child—all except the mere trifling " 
detail of the date,’ Edie answered at once with 
prompt common-sense, and iQU arch look ^ from 
under her dark eyebrows. ‘In fact I arranged 
it all myself most satisfactorily beforehand. But 
what I was really thinking of just now was simply 
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this—whj^ shouldn’t one cake do duty for both* at 
once, Elsie?’ ‘ 

‘ For both at once, Edic ? For me and Warren ? 
Why, of course, one cjike always does do for bride 
and bridegroom together, doesn’t it? I never 
heard of anybody having a couple, darling.’ 

‘ What a sweet little silly you are, you dear 
old goose, you ! Are you two the only marriage¬ 
able people in the universe, then ? I didn’t mean 
for you and Warren at all, of course ; I meant 
for you and myself, stupid’ 

‘You and myacli !’ Elsie echoed, bewildered. 
‘You and myself, did you say, Edie?’ 

‘ Why, yes, you dear old blind bat, you,’ Kdie 
went on pbuidly, with an abstracted air; ‘we 
might them both over the stime day, I think 
seriously : kill two weddings, so to speak, with 
one parson. They’re such a tcri’ible nuisance 
in a house always.’ 

‘Two weddings, my dear Edie?’ Elsie cried 
in surprise. ‘Why, what on earth are you ever 
tidking about? I don’t midei'stand you.* 

‘Well, Mr llatberley’s a very good critic,’ 
Edie answered with a twinkle: ‘lie’s generally 
a<linitted to have excellent taste ; ami he ven¬ 
tured the other day on a critical opinion m 
my presence which did honour at »*nce to the 
acuteness of lus perceptions and the soundness 
and depth of his .esthetic judgment. lie t(»ld 
me to my i.icc, with tlie utmost gr.ixlly, I was 
the very sweetest and pi-eltie.'t gill in all 
England.’ 

‘And what clid yon siiy to tliat, Edie?’ Elsie 
asked, .amused, witli some dawning perception 
of the iTal meaning of this oncer ba<linage. 

‘1 toM him, my de.ar, I’d always considered 
him the ableft and best of living .lutlionties 
on artistic matLers, and that it would ill become 
my native mode-'ty to dili'er from hie opinion 
on such an import.uit (piestion, in w'hicli, perliaps, 
that native niodc'.ty itself miglit umluly bias me 
to an incorrect judgment in the opposite clirec- 
tion. So then he enforced his critical view in 
a practical way liy promptly kissing me.’ 

‘ An<l you didn’t object?’ 

‘On tlie contrary, my clnld, I rather liked it 
than otherwise.’ 

‘After wliuh?’ 

‘After which lie proceeded to review’ his own 
character and prospects in a depreciatory way, 
that led me gravely to doubt the accuracy of 
his judgment in that resfiect; and be finished 
up at last by laying those very objects he had 
Just been depreciating, his hand and heart, at 
the foot of the throne, metaphoricuily speaking, 
for the sw’eetest girl in all England to do as 
she liked—accept or reject them.’ 

‘And the sw’eetest girl in all England?’- 

Elsie asked, smiling. 

* Uncomlitionally accepted wdtli the moat pleas¬ 
ing promptitude.—You see, my dear, ital be 
such a splendhl thing for Warren, when he .sets 
up house, to have an influential art-critic bound 
over, as it were, not to speak evil against him, 
by being converted beforehand into his own 
brother-in-law.—Besides which, you know, I 
hapiH-n, Elsie, to be ever so much in love wdth 
him.’ , 

•“Thafiyi good thing, Edic.’ 

‘My child, I consider it such an extremely 
good thing that I ran up-stairs at once and had 


a regular jolly old-fashioned cry ovfer it—Elsie, 
Arthur’s a dear good fellow.—And you and I 
can be married together. We’ve always been 
sisters, ever since we’ve known each other. And 
now we’ll be sistei^ even more than ever.’ * 

THE END. 


THE OPAL MOUNTAIN OF FAROE. 

Stromoe, the chief of the Faroe Ihlands, is only 
about twenty-five luilca long by six or seven 
in breadth ; yet in its small area it includes 
tw’o wonderful mountains. One of these is 
known as the Opal Mountain, because it con¬ 
tains much precious stone of the opal kind. The 
otlier is the Myling Head precipice, a headland 
two thousuiKl tw'o hundred feet above the sea- 
Icvel, an<l perpendicular. Humboldt, the great 
traveller, has pointed out how very rarely this or 
that ro( k wdth a reputation for perpendicularity 
is really perpendicular. But the Myling Head 
moiiutain positively hangs over the sea at its 
summit, so that you may w’atch the weaves beating 
it.s base half a mile beneath you. 

With the intention of visiting these two phe¬ 
nomena of nature, the writer left Thorshavn, the 
capital of the Faroes, one August morning. One 
can never depend on Faroe weather; and though 
at the time 1 '•tarted from the steep stony little 
streets 1)1 tliu tow'ii the sun was bright over the 
seu, .liul a brisk noitli wind was blowing, ere I 
got to Kollefiorl the whole land might be bathed 
in fog. Ilow’ever, the weatlier kept goojj, and so 
1 dbl not lo.«.c my way in the bogs and moun¬ 
tain uplands between Thorshavn and Kollefioisl. 
Eight hours of soft and hard going had made 
me tired enough by the time I w’as skiiting the 
blue waters of the fioinl towards my destination 
for the night. I passcul several knots of Kolle- 
fioi-d-nien in their red caps, lounging by the 
water-side, or getting into their boats for the 
c\ cuing lishing. They were astounded to sec a 
sti’aiiger, and stopped singing until 1 was out of 
sight. 

At about seven o’clock I reached the farm to 
which I bore a letter of introduction. A man 
who spoke e.xcelleiit English had joined me in 
the valley. From sheer Jove of England and the 
English, he assured me, it would delight him to 
iiiterpi'et between me and the bonder. He had 
fished for several years at Grimsl>y, and served on 
a Scotch smack ; but the needs of an old mother, 
and an increasing family of his own, had tied him 
to Fame for the Inst five years. 

We hailed at the door of a house fronting some 
liuybeds—the Fame cultivable patches are small 
and rectangular, and environed by trenches: liteml 
beds—wliich sloped to the water’s edge about two 
hundred yards distant. On the grass in fron^ a 
number of fleeces were spread to dry, and home¬ 
spun jerseys ol blue, crimson, green, yellow, aqd 
w hite w'ool. A rush of dogs ensued; several 
light-haired sturdy boys and girls follow’ed tlie- 
dogs, and then uprose a cry of‘Fader! Fader!’ 
One of the most peifect conceivable specimens of 
stalwart humanity strode out of the house in 
response to this cry, and accosted* my guide. In 
his hamls wm a ^rt of a cow’s skin, out of which 
he had been employed in cutting a pair of mocca¬ 
sins ; and he was redolent of the na^«of his own 
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l>ecJs before us. No sooner did tl»e farmer under¬ 
stand tiiat he was called upon to receive a guest, 
than his fine heart^r face flushed with elation. 
He lifted his turban w'ith e^cquisite rare courtesy, 
and bowed his great body a quarter of its height 
from the ground. Erom my shoulders he un- 
'^trapped the knapsack with nervous haste, and 
then showed the way into his house, and besought 
me to take a seat in the rof}due (kitchen), whore 
half a scoi'e of perturbed men and women wei’e 
i grouped about the fii-e. But I had scarcely 
entered the room when the lady of the house 
hurried after me, and with smiles of cordiality 
and vociferous upbraidings of her husband for 
blundering so obtusely, bowed me out of it, and 
into the guest-room proper. 

On such short notice and at such a time of 
day, would she take me in ? 1 asked. 

But there was positive reproach in the wortliy 
woman’s tone and face when she asked in I'eply 
if it were likely she should do olherwiso. There 
were others in Siov who would be only too i*eady 
to receive a stranger; but I ha<l been recommended 
to her care, and she hoped I would confide in her. 
The best of eveiything in the house should be 
at my service, from the best feather-bed, over ami 
under, to the best silver and the laigcbt eggs ; 
and her man himself should aicompany me up 
the Opal Mountain, out to the lislnng, or any¬ 
where else wlnther I might i-cquire him. Slie 
herself would forthwith pre])are supper, if 1 
would tell her what 1 like<l uesl. 

Before leaving me, she uiuovero*! and opened 
the window of the room. The scent <if new-i.ut 
hay came in straightway with a light breeze from 
the sea. The evening shadows were creeping over 
the still fioid ; but there were spaces of sunlight 
on the gray rocks wliich rose steeply a thousand 
feet or more from the wateEs edge on the other 
side; while at the end of the valley the summit 
of groat Shelling himself (the highest mountain 
; of Stromoe), deadly dark as to his lower pju’ts. 
was swathed in a thick fold of wlute cloml. It 
was a scene of beauty and tranquillity; and the 
slow chant of some home-rctiirning fishermen, 
with the faint rhytlimic splash of their oars, came 
through the air, softened to solemnity. 

‘And the weather?’ I asked of niy jovial host 
during supper. 

‘Not so good,’ said he. ‘One day, good weatlicr 
—not two.—But if you will ascend the moun¬ 
tain to look for the stones, it will not matter 
very much what the weather may be.’ 

Yes; I was determined to climb Odnadalstind 
(the Opal Mountain) on the morrow, and see 
if I could not find an opal worth carrying away : 
tliis, with the lielp of a dictionary, 1 made him 
understand. And then, for my encouragement, he 
told me that not long ago a gentleman of West- 
mannhavn (on the west coast of Stromoe) ha<l 
picked up in the neighbourhood a superb stone 
worth many hundi-eds of crowns. Notuing could 
be easier than to make the ascent—under his 
guidance. He knew all the likely places ; indeed, 
no one else had any business to know them. It 
was his own mountain, or mther his as the king’s 
deputy; and for it he paid the king a hundred 
crowns rented. It gave grazing to eightscore 
sheep, a few cows and a bull, and living-room 
to sundry droves of geese which like<l the breezy 
uplands ;*tft«re were hares on it and some snipe : 


ahd this, with what he got by selling^his bits of 
opal to (^penhageii jewellers, aurely made up a 
fair equivalent for tlie hundred crowns. More¬ 
over, it was the third highest mountain in Faroe, 
and this was an additional feather in the cap of 
the good man’s pride. 

Oh yes! if he was to let go the mountain, 
which had come to him from his father and his 
father’s father to the sixth generation, tlierc were 
many Fai’oe j>eople who would l>e glad enough 
to lease it at the same price—if they could get 
it. But the mountain would probably stay in the 
.lohanneson family as long as Denmark was a 
monarchy. ‘For’—with a look of approval at his 
wife—‘there were two young boys born to him 
already, and both were sound in limb and wind.’ 
The bomler had married twice ; and my hostess, 
liis second wife, and mother of the boys, was 
sister to Ins wife. Such second alliances are 
much fancied in Faroe. 

After 8iip])er, the good people left me to myself. 
It is not customary lor the Faroese to use arti¬ 
ficial light in summer; but they brought me 
their best winter's lump, and then genially wished 
me good-night (sor vH), The honiler went to 
I moke me a pair of cowskin moccasins for the 
I mountain climb; for, though he ha<l unbounded 
admiration for my English boots, lie considered 
* tliem unfit lor tiie wet and rocky surface ot 
‘ tlie Fai'oes. 

1 A word about the room in which T was installed 
I here at Siov, ami which was fairly typical of 
I the average guest-chamber of a Faroe farmhouse. 
It was wholly ol wochI, ami clean m every part 
Tlie ceiling uns so low that the aiituiue gun 
which hung across it c<Aild be reaclieil with 4*asc. 
In one coi ncr ol the rwim was a sewing-machim*; 
for my hostess was an expert dressmaker, having 
lived many yeai-s in ('openliageti. In another, 
two cliests of drawers were set on end, iorming an 
iinpo.dng pieci* of furniture winch tomdied the 
ceiling. The third corner was occupie<l l»y a cup¬ 
board with a glass door, within whi'di the family 
])late and china W'eiv (lisjila^ed with some little 
' ornamenUil skill. A sofa stuHed with soft stiuw 
.stretched athw'iirt one side of the rotjin ; and 
three oi- four heavy, hard, unpolished chairs were 
disposed about it A couple ot tables and a noisy 
clock ma<le up tlie run of the lurniturc proper; 
though ill the window' there were some plants, 
existing, not flourishing; and on the walls -were 
an oval gilt mirror, and a picture showing the 
silhouette heads and busts of three gentlemen 
(ancestors of my hostt^as), with plenty of hui^ 
and noses of remarkable and varied developments. 
From the guest-room a little door allow'ed ingress 
to the bedchamber, which just held a bed. 

The next day broke lethai^ically, and it was 
early apparent that the bonder was an experi-* 
enced meteorologist A dense f(»g pervaded all 
the valley. It was the phenomenon called by 
the Faroese Pollamjorh (from the Norwegian Polly 
a little circular channel, and wjorkiy a fog), inas¬ 
much as it did not cover the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, which stood up from it like weird black 
trunkle.ss giants. And when the sun came out 
and shone on the moniitain-tops, making them 
lustrous through the lower mist, the effect was 
very eccentric. But, a little' later, ci’oWamJoVK 
changed to w^orlci proper, whi(di is a more unwel¬ 
come visitation. The fog rolled itself up, as it 
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were, and^cended the hillsidea in eddying masses. 
Soon all the summits were wholly hidden, anti 
their bases also, save for a few dozen yards, and 
tile valley was filled with a light white wist, 
it seemed the most hopeless of days for moun¬ 
tain climbing, and I was quite prepared for a 
negative from the bonder. But, to my joy, he 
e^cpressed contempt for the weather. He came 
in to me with niy cowskin shoes in one hand, 
and a massy chisel and hammer gripped in the 
other, and his hearty face was red with tlie 
washing he had just bestowed on it in the cold 
mountain stream outside his door. 

Odna<1alstind is a momitam very conspicuous 
from the southern part of Stroinoe. Its shape 
is that of a well-formed isosceles triangle, on 
the apex of which is a mass of rock congestion 
rising to a very limited actual peak. From Siov 
the ascent is easy, though in places the cliffs 
overhang in a rather troublesome manner. Only 
at the summit is thei’e anything that need vex a 
nervous hen<l. Here, however, for forty or fifty 
feet, th(5 crags ri.'-e precipitously, and a firm but 
dainty tread is necessary in the climb. As for the 
view from the summit, it is said to surpass that of 
Skelling or Slatteritmd (Faroe’s king, 28tK) ieet, in 
Osteroe). Moi«t of the Faroes arc discernible from 
it. lint of this, alas' 1 ran say rmthing, Jor the 
fog was ]>ersislent in its interventnm between 
ns and the lan<l or level, tliongli above ns 
the .sun shone with a tanlaliMiig brilliancy. From 
spares ol boulder-strewn heather vc passed to 
steep inrime.s broken rock ; tlienre to much 
moss, wet with the saturation of subterllueiit 
sjirings; ami finally a long toil up a slope of 
]».iinful shale brought us to the foot of the peak. 
A great bow of light cleft the fog just as we 
al tamed the summit, and seemed to augur a 
clearance ; but this fog-liow was only a momen¬ 
tary though cliurniing illumination. 

Once we W’cre on the summit (d’ Ins mountain, 
the good bonder began to be patently oppressed 
by tlie cares of re.sponsibilit 3 '. He showed a 
solbitude lor my safety that, hoivsoevcr laudable, 
was very ridiculou.s. By gestures rather than 
sjieech—for his language coulil not rise to the 
occasion—he gave me to understaml the awful 
nature of the abys.ses on citlier hand falling irom 
the foot ot Odiiadalstind’b ri'est; and at first 
his hands flew to my neck or my arm if 1 did 
but move an inch, and he gripped like a vice 
But lie became more reasonable as lie got accus¬ 
tomed to the position. However, for all we saw, 
4 we might as well have left Odnadalstind alone. 
From the north-east valley, whither the moun¬ 
tain-side fell very abruptly, came tlie deep roar ot 
many fosses, subdued maybe by the fog, but still 
impressive ; wliile, as if in contrast, tlie lowing 
of a single cow on the south-west side of the 
mountain also came to us, tiiough infinitely less¬ 
ened. The waterfalls were nothing to my guide ; 
blit when the cow lowed, he looked intelligent, 
and at the repetition of the sound he pricked 
up his e^ ana informed me that it was Christina, 
one of his own beasts. 

By this it was time to look after the opals. 
We had already tapped certain of the rocks during 
the ascent, tnpu^Ji not in earnest But now, 
belfeded as* to our noses, beards, and ears with 
fog-drops, we made our ^vay to the site reputed 
mc»t prolific in precious stones, and, in grim 


sincerity, fell under tlie sway of jew’el-fever. On 
our hands and knees we groped excitedly over 
the boulders, pulling away the moss, heather, 
and soil to seek those splits in the porphyry 
indicative of the latent existence of the stones, * 
the moi'e energetic parts of which were thus burst¬ 
ing towards the light. And, thanks to the know¬ 
ledge ot Johanneson, we wore very soon upon 
the track of some promising stones. Between 
the bouldei‘8, where the downflow of accumu¬ 
lated rains had carried the earth, we espied a 
number of ruby particles. Digging, we discovered 
larger fragments ; and, later, having followed the 
course of these minuter bits, we arrived at the 
block itself which by disintegration was enriching 
the lower soil. Here, then, the hammer and 
chisel came prominently into use. 

Tons upon tons of the native porphyry in this 
locality were specked and flaked with opaline sub¬ 
stances, ami tiny jewels of very engaging colours: - 
rich clarel^ cleni* yellow, and red-brown, flesh, 
milk-white, ami gray. It seemed to my ignorant 
eyes that w'e wore ilestined inevitably to release 
ju.st a.s many stones as we pleased. But, alas, 
hope after liope was crushed when the hammer 
and chi-'el were brought into play. In the liMt 
place, tlie matrix was teriibly hard ; and si'condly, 
when It <lid yield to Johanneson’s sturdy blows, 
tlie stones embedded in it, and which had for¬ 
merly looked bO line, were witli it shattered all 
to piei'e.s. Or wlieii, by good luck, they came out 
niibloiiU'-hc'l, the}' proved of no depth; opaque, 
and therefore valnelesb : more ‘lamime.’ 

‘No, no; you must not blame my mountain,’ 
said tile bonder, when a strong exclamation of 
disappoiijtnient bad come from me : an iridescent 
stone like a cats-eyc had just broken asunder 
without the least encouragement. ‘It is the way 
they go always ; and I can tell you it asks much 
time ami work with the chisel to gather ten opals, 
lor w’hieli 1 receive one crow’n [thirteenpcnce-half- 
peiiny] eacli from the Copenhagen merchants.’ 

1 suggested an mvcstiuent in dynamite as likely 
to 1)0 lucrative. But tiie bonder, when he began , 
to understand the iiatuiv of the explosive, assumed 
an aghast countenance. Wliat would become of i 
his mountain, for wOiich lie paid the king yeai'ly ] 
a hundred crowns, if once 8U<‘h n fell substance 
w’ere introduced to itl And besides, it was very 
clear to him that tlie jew’els would be as little 
likely as himself to favour the stuff: they would 
split, one and all, with their mother-rock. Indeed, 
such a train of possible evils occurrcfl to the 
imagination of the bonder—for example, the 
destruction of his sheep and liia geese, the dete¬ 
rioration of Christina’s milk, the flight in terror 
of the seabirds for miles in the vicinity—that I 
w'as forced to join issue with him, and demon¬ 
strate the unlikelihood of dynamite ever being 
brought into common use in the Faroes. Then, 
ill part comforted, he resumed the search for 
<»pal8. 

Eventually, after four or five hours* incessant 
labour, digging and hammering, batlied in the 
eternal fog all the time, we filled our pockets 
with jew’ttls in better or worse condition, and 
for the most part environed with a lump of 
tlie hard porphyry matrix. The •bonder said it 
was no baa day’s woik. But when, that evening, 
we submitted all our treasure to the criticism of 
an expert who lived in the valley, hef shook hi.s 






head and pronounced sentence : ‘No goodNo 
good, that is, as jewels : no jeweller would buy 
the stones for setting. On the other hand, as 
mere specimens, pretty and suggestive, they were 
ve^ good. 

On the way down, the bonder took me aside to 
a ledge of rock which hod evidently been pro> 
spect^ and worked alrc^Kly. It was his prime 
depot, and he could not subject it to any dilet< 
tante mutilation. The porphyry rose in irregular 
tiers, two or three feet between each tier; and 
down its entire length ran a bright line of yellow 
jewel substance, which sparkled gaily through 
the thick atmosphere. On either side of it the 
rock ha^l sprung, and the marks of Johuuneson's 
hammer and chisel on previous occasions were 
very visible. He contemplated this valuable 
hesure with fixed eyes ond swelled red cheeks; 
when he spoke of it, his voice was tremulous ; 
and I could see his hngers tiglitening round his 
implements, as though tliev itchetl to be employed 
in real profitable toil. But with on effort he 
broke away from the place. 

That evening I asked the good bonder how he 
contrived to keep such a property as Oduadalstind 
from despoliation. 

‘ It is not kept so,’ he exclaimed warmly. 
‘They go up when no one knows, and they take 
the stones without being allowed. And there is 
many a man and woman in Kollefiord wlio get** 
finer opals than I do, for all it is my own moun¬ 
tain, and wiw my father’s an<l grandfather’s heloix* 
me. And when they show the stones, tliey say 
they picked them up in the valley. But it is all 
one lie : there is only one real opal muuntuin in 
all Faroe, and that is Odnadalstind.’ 

On the third day I said ‘ (Jood-bye’ to my kind 
hosts. They could not have done more for King 
Christian himself than they did for me, a perfect 
stranger. And though I strove my utmost to con¬ 
vince them that by thus entertaining me witli 
their best as a free gift they wei-e positively 
wronging themselves and their cliildren, I could 
not on this occasion induce them to take any 
money from me. Nor would they even receive 
thanks for their hospitality without a protest that 
they had done nothing deserving ot thanks. The 
favour, they said, was on my side, not theirs. In 
fact, to my mind these honest, generous north- 
countrymen were much more interesting than the 
mountain of Odnadalstind, with all its hidden 
treasure. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A STORY IN TWKLVE CHAPTERS. 

By T. W. Si'KiaiiT. 

CHAPTER I. 

The date was a cei-tain 3d of July when the 
present century was some forty years younger 
than it is now. The moon was rising in uucloiuleil 
brightness when Miss Maria Orauby, having seen 
that the preparations for supper were duly com¬ 
pleted, entered the drawing-room, carrying a 
lighted lamp, in her hand, and then, to her 
surprise, perceived that the vicar was sitting alone 
in the dusk. 

•‘Dear *me, brother, where can Agnes and 

Si, „ . .. 
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\^ilmot have run off to V she said. * I left them 
sitting on the sofa not a quarter of an hour ago, 
and now ’- 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure, my dear,* replied 
Mr Granby, rousing himself from one of those 
reveries which of late had become habitual with 
him. ‘I was under the impression that they 
were sitting there still.* 

Miss Granby without more ado took Tip the 
skirts of her dress and passed through one of 
the French-wiudowf^ determined to go in quest 
of the missing ones. ‘Surely,’ she said to her¬ 
self, as she returned for her pattens, for which 
old-fashioned articles she entertained a private 
predilection, as being good for the constitution 
in damp weather—‘surely Wilmot can never have 
been foolish enough to trail that girl down to the 
river and the grass as wet os it is!’ With that 
she clumped away through the moist shrubbery, 
accompanied by Tiny, a favourite cut, who, being 
in a moon.struck mood, iHiimded on with elevated 
tail in front of her mistress, and then stopping 
to munch grass till she came up, nibbed against 
her feet, gave utterance to a plaintive mew, and 
scampei-ed off as before. 

Mr Granby, sitting with a faint smile hovering 
round his mouth, and one finger inserted between 
the leaves of a calf-bound volume of sermons, 
was left alone in the lamp-lighted room. 

Meanwhile, tlie fiigittves ha»l wainlered slowly 
through the meadow which skii-ted the vicarage 
garden, and now stood, two lithe and youthful 
figures, watching the ‘gleaming river seaward 
flow from tbe inner land,’ ami listening to its 
dreamy slumberous murmur, but with very oppo¬ 
site feelings. To the ears of the girl it sounded 
like a iiiourniul valediction whispered by the 
w'ater-spriles for she ami Wilmot were to part 
to-night, and her sinking heart responded ‘fai-e- 
wcll,’ and tears .sprang to her eye.s, so that the 
moon lookeil blurred and dim. To Wilmot 
Burrell it sounded like the far-off murmur of 
the ilistant ocean over whose waters he was so 
soon to wander; and if any thought of his 
approaching separation from her he loved, or 
believed he loved, crossed his mind, il was but 
as a transient shadow which left no impression 
behind. ‘You’ll think of me sometimes when 
I’m far aw^ay, won’t you, darling?’ he asked 
as he drew Agnes’s arm closer witliin his own 
and turned towards the house. 

‘ How can you ask! ’ she said with a trem¬ 
bling voice in which there was a faint ring of 
reproach. ‘You know that I shall think of you 
very, very often.’ 

‘ I knew you would before I asked ; but I 
can’t have the swi^t assurance too often from 
your lips.*—Then to himself: ‘Confound it all! 
I quite forgot to call af> the lied Lion this after¬ 
noon for that half-box of Cubas which the land¬ 
lord promised me. It’s an awful nuisance. Too 
late now, of course, to fetch it’ 

They paced in silence for a little jvhile, then 
Wilmot said; ‘And you’ll write me lots of 
letters, won’t you, dear? Never mind my short 
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onee, Yott don’t know under what disadvan¬ 
tages a fellow writes on board ship—so much 
to distract his attention—so nmnv duties to 
attend to—so little time to himself, that it’s 
almost Love’s labour lost to attempt it,—Why, 
you are quite melancholv to-night. Cheer up, 
little one. Two years will soon pass away, and 

then- But here comes aunty in search of 

us, so now we may look out for 6(|ualls.’ 

But Wilxnot was mistaken, tor Miss Marin, 
who would j)robably at any other time have 
scolded them as heartily as she knew how, which 
at the best was but poorly, remembering that 
he had but two more hours to stay with them, 
was too much melte<l by the thought to be more 
than mildly cross, and was, indeed, more inclined 
for tears than aught else. ‘Come in, you foolish 
children, <lo!’ she exclaimed with a little quaver 
in her voice. ‘You will catch your deaths of 
cold,’ and supper will be quite spoiled—though 
neither of you deserves any, after running away 
in tills fashion.’ 

‘Don't say that, wa vlihe marraine^ replied 
Wilmot gaily. Tlien with a sigh, which, how¬ 
ever, had nothing of sadness in it: ‘ Ah ! many's 
the rough supper I shall have before I set eyes 
on either of you again.’ 

On reaching the vicarage they foun<l Mr Granby 
slowly pacing tlie room with his hands Ixihind 
him—a tall, fine-looking old man, hut with an 
indefinable something in his expression which 
seemed to betoken a certain vacillation of pur¬ 
pose and infirmity of will. 

Supper was soon over, for they were all too 
preoccupied to eat much. At the conclusion of 
the meal, Mr Granby, having drawn the coik 
of a bottle of his choicest port, an oper.ition 
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port, an oper.ition 
he would entrust to no hands but his own, arose, 
glass in hand. ‘ 1 drink,’ said he with much 
solemnity, pushing up his spectacles on his fore¬ 
head, ‘to the health of the sou of my oldest friend 
—to Wilmot l>uri*ell. May he have .a safe and 
proi-perous'voyage, and may we all be here to 
wceivc him on hia leturn ! ’ 

Wilmot made a neat, sailor-like speech in rejdy, 
in which, after referring to tlie days ol Ins child¬ 
hood, all the rt'colleciions of which, he said, had 
reference in a greater or lesser degree to the per¬ 
sons then present ainl to the old house in which 
they then were, he alluded briefly to the pios- 
pccts of his manhood, and hojK.‘d, in conclusion, 
that a new'^ and a sweeter tie W’ould in a little 
while bind him still closer to those whom he 
h<id loved and honoured from his youth uj>ward. 
There W'as a brief silent pause after he sat dowm, 
which was jiregnant with pathos to all there 
except to the young man himself. 

And now Miss Maria became restless and uneasy, 
referring frequently to the timejuece, and listening 
intently for the slightest noise from without, for 
fear Wilmot might miss the night-coach by wliich 
he was to travel, although quite aware that it 
wm not due for another half-hour. Presently she 
left the room for the purpose of satisfying her¬ 
self that Wilniot’s luggage had been brought 
down into the hall and was all properly labelled. 
Then the vicar took up bis soft felt hat and w*ent 
for a moonlight s^rell on the veranda, and the 
two*young people wre left alone. 

* Let us go into the drawing-room,’ said Wilmot 
‘ I want you to sing me The Murmur of the Shell 


j and one or two other favourites, which will 
haunt my memory when I am far away.’ 

I So Agnes seated herself at the piano and began 
! to sing, w'hile Wilmot bent over Iier and turned 
the music. One of his hamls rested caressingly 
on her shoulder, and now and then his lips lightly 
touched her hair. But before long the striking 
of the clock warned them that in ten minutes 
more the coach would be due, and the same 
warning note brought back the vicar and Miss 
Maria. 

The latter brought with her a long worsted 
comforter of divers colours, her own handiwork, 
with which she jiroceeded to enwrap Wilmot’s 
throat and chest, and succeeded in Tying it in 
an inextricable knot behind, notwithstanding 
his laughing resistance and a ]>athetic request 
that she would not make such a ‘guy’ of him. 
Then the good old man drew Wilmot to his 
side on the sofa, and taking one of his hands 
in both hia, he addressed to him a few last words 
of kindly counsel and admonition. The young 
mail listened with downcast eyes and a half- 
Hiiiilc, wondering within himself why elderly 
peo])lc should nearly always be so much more 
prosy and tiresome than young ones. It was 
u relief to him when the sound of the distant 
liorn ]uit an end to the vicar's monologue. Juxon, 
the vicai'’a man, had already wheeled the luggage 
to the gate, and our friends now followed it, 
Miss Maiia with a little white shawl pinned 
over her faded curls, to keep the night-air off. 
As they walked down the garden imlh, she 
pressed into Wilniot’s unreluctant hand a silk 
])ur.se of lier own making—not an empty purse 
by any means. She was his godmother, and as 
he had losi both his jiarents when quite young, 
she had always looked upon him as being in 
some sort her own especial proiierty. The coach 
f ame rattling up. There was a last hand-shake 
for the vicar, a hearty kiss for Miss Maria, 
a more lingering one, or it may be more than 
one, for Agnes, with a whisjiered, ‘Do not forget 
me, darling, and write as often as you can ;’ and 
tlreu Wilmot leaped blithely up beside the driver. 
A wave of the hand, a cmcK of the whif), a 
blast from the guard’s bugle, and they were off— 
oft, melting gradually into the summer darkness 
and seeming to become a portion of it, then 
detected by the ear alone, till that, too, failed 
and silence claimed its own again. Silently and 
sadly the three u’ho were left went back to the 
house, over which a shallow seemed already to 
have fallen. Already they missed Wilinot’s light¬ 
hearted laugliter and the fresh brightness of his 
handsome face. 

Little inclined for sleep was Agnes when she 
went to her own room. The moon threw its 
broad silver beams into her chamber, and the 
8]>irits of the night seemed to whisper sadly 
at the casement—one dear name. She blew out 
her candle and sat down on the low window- 
seat. All things s)ioko of him: the old summer¬ 
house, dimly disceimed, where they had si>ent so 
many happy hours; the quivering pojdars, uji 
which he tiad climbed when a boy; the distant 
river, on wdiose banks they had so often w'andered.. 
She gazed and gazed, immersed ift a thousand 
memories, till she lost all sense of time and 
place. Her spirit flew forth into the night to 
embrace his, pursuing him, swift as Afiers self, 
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along the rood he had gone. And not on that 
night alone, but on many after nighte, when the 
winds were high and the black waters troubled, 
did she waurler forth in fancy through the 
waste of darkness in search of him she had 
lust 

Wilniot, meanwhile, was being whirled rapidly 
along towards his destination. He liuppened to 
be the only outside passenger, and in ten minutes 
after taking the box-seat he and the driver had 
become the best of friends. Both driver and 
guard must help themselves out of his cigar 
case, and as often as they Btop]»ed to change 
liorses, each of them must have a glass of * some- 
thing hot* at his expense. Wihnot dearly loved 
to play the jmrt of Hon Mt^nifico in his little 
way. 

The coach drew up in Hale Street, Liverpool, 
next morning as the clocks wei‘e striking six, 
by which time the young man was pretty well 
‘slewed up’ as he termed it; so lie made bis 
way at once to the Crooked liillct in Exchange 
Street East, where he ordered a bed and sle]>t 
till four o’clock in the afteruQ|||, He arose in 
the best pc^sible humour with InBseU' aud every¬ 
body. He bad examined the contents of Miss 
Maria’s purse, which proved more valuable than 
he had expected; so, as he was to sad in the 
course of a few days and could not make sui-e 
of another evening to liiinsolf, he decided to 
seek out a couple of friends, whom he would 
treat to a fii’st-rate dinner and a box at> the 
theatre afterwards. Hung the ex^Kinse ! the little 
purse would stand it all. 

He had not forgotten Agnes—by no means. 
He often thought of her, and always with a 
little self-satisticd smile playing round his mouth. 
By Jove! what a lucky fellow lie was. Here 
was a girl, as pretty as you would see in a 
day's walk, who loved him with all the fervour 
of her fresh young heart, and had promised 
to wait till he slioiud be in a ]>osition to inarrv 
her—a girl with good expectations, loo, whicli 
made matters all the pleasanter. What with 
his living and his private income, the old vicar 
must be decidedly ‘warm,’ and he did not look 
like a man who wouhl trouble this world many 
yemre longer. Wilinot Burrell felt that he wouhl 
have given much for a peep at Mr (Iranby’s 
banking account. 

THE HAT. 

The rat has earned for himself the reputation of 
being one of the most sagacious of ft»iir-footed 
creatures ; and we arc of opinion that he has 
fairly earned ik I’liat he is exceedingly sharp 
and cunning, we have had manifold opportunities 
of proving to our cost. Not seldom have we 
found, when he was bent on evil courses, that it 
took us all our time to outmano-uvre him, and 
sometimes we liave been compelled to acknowledge 
defeat 

Wo live in the counti’y, where we culti¬ 
vate a small farm j and the outhouse premises, 
drains, hedgerows, and shrubbery close by have 
been found ocomlortable homes and convenient 
shelters for these destructive rodents. Sometimes 
they literally swarm everywhere ; sometimes very 
few are .about; and on several occasions we have 


*been successful in banishing them altogether for 
several months. Fiom what we have observed, 
we cannot doubt that it is not on unusual thing 
for them, when the conditions of life are adverse, 
to change tlieir quarters cn riiaas^ And this is 
not always explainable on the ground of a failure 
of food supplies; rather some grand catastrophe, 
or the antKupation of it, wouhl appear to be the 
cause of migration. One time a fire had been 
kindled under a boiler in an outhouse. A big 
rat had evidently been prowling about, and had 
sought temporaiy refuge and concealment in the 
smoke-fine, \tery soon, however, he found his 
hiding-place getting too waim for him ; the heat 
forced liiin to attempt an escape ; but the only 
possible outlet was through the rapidly kindling 
flames. It had to be done, however; and at last 
he made the rush, right through the fire and 
smoke, and escaped. We cannot say whether he 
was badly burned or only slightly singed, or if he 
survived the fiery ordeal; but certain it is from 
that day for full}' six months not a rat was seen 
or known to bo about the premises. I'his would 
also go far to prove the accui’ucy of the ulxserva- 
tion oiteii made, that rate are so afraid of tire, 
that even the smell of singeing will terrify them 
! into * making tracks.’ 

I On another occasion wo got quit of an army of 
' those troublesome neiglibonrs in a curious way. 
j They had drilled a hole in an oiitlioiise floor just 
over a cross rafter beam. Tins <ipened a pas-sage 
' to the granary, and they were obviously having 
fine times of it uniong'^t the grain. Our boy 
dearly love.s the hunt and s))ort ot every <lo.scrip- 
tiun, aud he is witlial of a very ingenious turn of 
mind. Here \\a.s an opnoitunity for displaying 
his inventive genius, which ho determined to 
improve. Hearnig us inaKc some hostile I'eiiiruks 
about the thieves, lie carefully exnmineil tlie hole ; 
then came to us witli a veiy detei'iinned air and 
said : ‘father, the first rat tliat daivs to come 
through that hole sliall die ; you see if be doesn’t. 
And if he is tlie father of all the itits, teaching 
the otliei's to steal, which is most likely, all the 
l>etter.’ 

‘ N’ery well,’ said 1, highly amused. ‘Try what 
you can do; but most probably you will be 
defeated. The rats are very cunning animals.’ 

‘I know they are,’ was the prompt reply; ‘but 
I am cunning too.’ 

He did not tell us his plan : he was going to 
surjirise us ; and feeling hiniself put upon his 
mettle by our bunteinng challenge, he was deter¬ 
mined not to be baffled. This was how he set^^o 
work. To one end of a piece of luncowootl ai>out 
two feet long—the remains of a bit)ken bow—he 
firmly attached, at right angles, a short skewer, 
sharpened to a fine point Tlic other end of 
the lancewood he nailed securely to the floor— 
thus extemporising a sort of spring of suliiciout 
.strength and elasticity for his purpose. The 
point of his arrow he supported right above 
the rat-hole by a little bit of loose wood an 
inch broad, in such a way that thei’e was no 
possibility of a rat cros.sing the beam or coming 
up through the liolo without displacing this 
supporting pin an<l freeing the uri’ow, which the 
elasticity of the bow would drive home, and so 
slay any rat that might be loolhardy enough to 
dai-e the passage. All being carefully arranged 
and fixed up before evening, the result was 
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watched an^ waited for with intense intei-est, the 
proceedings* being in the meantime kept a secret 
from US. Some little time after darkness had 
fallen, we were sitting in our I'oorn reading, when 
our boy rushed in, in a state of frantic excitement, 
and a little pale, wc thought.—* The rat!’ he cried. 

* Come, quick, quick! I don’t know what to i 
do.’ I 

We followed him with a lantern ; and tljcre, | 
sure enough, w'as a monstrous fellow transfixed 
to the beam, and screaming fearfully in his agony. I 
We felt at a loss what to do. It was impossible ! 
to haul him out and despjitch him. But we could ( 
not bear to hear the pitiful cries of the writhing ’ 
prisoner, so we hurriedly pulled up the skewer, 
and he disappeared. As far as wo could judge, ' 
he had been pierced through one of his hind- ; 
legs. Whether or not the wound proved mortal, ' 
we could not tell; but wc came to the con- ! 
elusion that lie must have been a leading and 
influential member of the tribe, and doubtless ' 
advised a change to safer quarters ; for not a rat ; 
troubled us for months after that, and onr young 
liopeftil was abundantly satisfied with the result 
of his stratagem. 

Hats are t:ertainly very destructive to gi*ain both ' 
in stack and in the granary ; but their ravages 
j amongst young poultry are more obtrusively 
j apparent., and consequently mon* provoking. Wc 
' have observed, liowcver, that some .‘Ji'usons, 
although they are known to bo numerous about 
the prcmise.M, they don’t attack the young birds ; , 
while at other times their peisistent onslaughts | 
render it exceedingly dilficult to rear a single ' 
brood without half or all of it falling a prey to | 
their voracity. "We take it tliat, bud's not being ' 
their natural food, they don’t always find out 
tliey arc so easily killecl, and withal so toothsome ; ' 
but when some old ami powerful chief of the , 
tribe, peihaps hall accidentally, through falling in 
with a dead or weakly bird, makes the discovery, ' 
the rest follow liis load in the work of slaughter ; 
and then the broods are despatched without stint 
or mercy. It is curion.s that the mother-binl seems 
to be no protection whatever. She will fly furi- ' 
ously at dogs or cats, if they come near or attempt 
to molest her ; and ^he will with great courage 
—as we have more than once witnesBcJ -repulse ' 
the attacks of lioodcd crows and even ravens. But 
the rats don’t iniml her a bit; at anyrate, they 
are not boat off by her, but carry on their depre¬ 
dations in contempt of her. Ami yet one would 
think a hen’s powerful beak might prove a not 
i|^eflective defence if properly used. | 

As a general rule, dogs and cats are not of much ‘ 
use in destroying these pests. We have a fine ! 
Skye teriicr with a splendid nose for rats, and > 
inspired wdth a great love of sport. The hens’ [ 
court is surrounded by a tall thick hedge, at the 
roots of which there are not a few Vat-holcs. I 
Master ‘Scamp’ is aware of this, and oUoii w’atclies | 
for the ‘varmin* for hours after the manner of | 
cats. Occasionally, he is successful when some 
enterprising rat ventures forth to claim a share of: 
the hens’ food or of pickings that may bo scattered 
about; but generally, the cunning rat makes sure, 
even if at some distance from his liole, to be near i 
enough the hedgg to secure a .safe retreat On the ' 
least? alarm 4 >r movement, if lie cannot reach his j 
hole, he lushes to the hedge and runs up into the { 
branches, where he hides amongst the leaves, and ] 


can laugh at Scamp’s furious barking and challenge 
to come down if he dares ; and he t^es good care 
not to leave his place of safety and concealment 
until the coast is clear. 

As to cats, f^onie of them are good ratters, and 
when they are, they are invaluable j but, as a 
; general rule, they will scarcely look at a rat, and 
1 evidently don’t regard them as their proper prey. 

I A short time ago we witnesscfl, at a menu’s house, 
a curious incident, illustrative of the sagacity and 
I prompt fcj tility of resource of a grand old rat He 
I had somehow got into a large empty barrel, but 
J could not leap out, and had not had time to gnaw 
his way out before he was discovered. My friend 
Lad a fine lai^e cat, ‘Muffin,’ a capital mouser, 

' but not a ratter. Here, thought Mr B-, was 

j a fine opp<»rtunity of forcing on the combat; and 
perhaps, if Muffin once got a lesson, he might 
! develop a taste for rat-hunting; so he was dropt 
into the barrel. Manifestly, however, he did not 
' approve of this mode of procedure, and sprang 
; upwards. The old i-at was equal to the occasion. 
Muffin’s forepaw's had scarcely touched the edge 
of the barrel, Hjfcen, quick as tlionght, and with 
a<lmirablc projifititude, he made a spring on to 
' Muffin’s back, and ran right over him ; and would 
to a (crtuiuty have escaped but for another 
enemy close by in the shape of a great St Bernard 
dog that was sifting wahdiing the proceedings 
with interest. Bight into his capacious jaws the 
unfortunate rat leaped, and tln'rc was of course 
an immciliale end ot him. That mt deserved a 
J belter fate. 

We have tried every description of rat-trap we 
I could lay hautU on, but htive found them all 
' unsati8l’act#ry. Occasionally, a single rat may be 
caught; but the others take note, ami are nut to 
be tempted by the mo^t seductive bait; nor arc i 
their suspicions lulled by very cunning device.'*, i 
We liavc .''Ct traps can*fully concealed round | 
' the outlet of their holes in such a manner 
that wc did not think it possible they could 
pa‘«8 without being caught. But somehow they 
did ; or they had some other outlet which they 
utilised. 

Last year wc were fairly put on our mettle. 
Wc liad a fine brood of valuable chickens which 
we were watching and cherishing with great 
solicitude. They were about three weeks old. 
No attack had been mufle upon them, and wc 
were in hopes it was going to prove a season 
of exemption. We were ruddy awakene<l from 
our pleasant dreams. One morning five of our 
best chickens had disappeared. Our (»ld enemies, 
wo found, had been at work and begun tlieir 
depredations. They had gained access by scraping 
a hole in the hard soil under the edge of the coop. 

It wan plain we must devise some means of ex¬ 
cluding the i-obbere. Meantime, we Irensferred 
‘Anudin,’ the mother-hen, and the remainder of 
lier brood to a snuUl outhouse, to which there was 
no access even for a rat, and locked the door, 
which was strong and closely fitted. What was 
our dismay next morning to find the audacious 
bui^lars had with tlieir 8hai*p teeth drilled a hole 
threugh the door at one corner and devoured or 
mangled every one of the chickens J Amelia 
was left lamenting. ’IVo were thor«igh1y roused. 

In our wrath wre voived vengeance, and resolved 
it should be such as would teach the tribe a 
lesson they would not soon foj-get Long we 
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pondered over the sitnation. All ordmarv 
methods, we knew, would prove of little avail 
We must try something novel; we must invent 
a new species of trap more deadly than any with 
which we were acquainted. 

We shall endeavour to describe our invention 
and the plan we adopted. We made a narrow 
box just long enough to reach across the top of 
an empty herring-barrel, and about eight inches 
broad, and the same <leep. The lid of the box 
we nailed down, except eight inches at one end, 
which was open. Right underneath this opening, 
and of the same size, we fitted a sort of trap-door, 
adjusted with a species of pivot hinge, balanced in 
such a way that it yielded to the slightest weight 
when dropt on it, but immediately returned to its 
level position. Our object will be apparent The 
rats must not suspect tliat this part of the bottOQi 
of the box was less secure than it 6ceme<l, until 
they sprang down on it and found out, when too 
late, its ti'eacherousness. At one end of our stable 
there is a loose horse-box, sehlom used, except by 
the rats, which find it a convenient place for hold¬ 
ing their midnight revels, and from the manger of 
which, on the approach of danger, they have an 
easy passage to a loft and to their secret and safe 
retreats. Here, close to the manger, we set the 
barrel, into which we poured a couple of buckets 
of water. We then adjusted the l)«»x, nailing 
pieces of board at both its si<les across the un¬ 
covered top of the barrel, to liido the inside hoiu 
the keen eyes of our destinetl victini‘». Thoroughly 
to lull their suspicion^ we ju<lge<l it expwUeiit to 
bolt up the trap <loor ami feed them fur a few 
days. We therefor^ juit into the box a goodly 
supply of highly flavoured viandft peculiarly 
temptin" to rat palates—bits of old cheese, iat 
of roast beef, and such-like. 

For five days they were proof against the temp¬ 
tation, and we had almost begun to fear we were 
going to be balkccL However, we waite<l patiently, 
and on the sixth morning we were not a little 
satisfied to fimi that all the contents of our box had 
disappeared. We suppose the wary old ineinbers 
of tiie tribe regarded the whole apparatus with 
suspicion, and declined a closer inspection, lest 
they should come to grief, until some adventurous 
young brave led the way. Finding lie lamc to 
no mishap, and all being apparently quite safe, 
the others would follow. For several days we still 
continued to introduce into the box ti*csh sup¬ 
plies of food, which each morning disappeared. 
When we were satisfied that all suspicions were 
completely lulled, wc drew the bolt of the trap¬ 
door and anxiously awaited the result. Next 
morning, we had the pleasure of fishing up no 
fewer than twenty-two rats of various sizes which 
had found a watery grave in the barrel. Dead 
rats tell no tales; and the survivors, although 
they might, and no doubt did, miss their com¬ 
panions which had so miserably perished, could 
not see, and apparently did not understand, the 
manner or cause <if their disappearance, and did 
not suspect, until too late, the little box from 
which they had enjoyed so many delightful feasts. 
Two days afterwards we found that twelve more 
had made the grand plunge which had proved so 
fatal to their kindred. We don’t suppose the 
whole colony was extirpated ; we daresay a few 
survived ; but they seemed to liave been bo struck 
with tenor at the dreadful mystery of the disaster 


which had befallen the tribe, tha^ they made 
tracks, and we were no more troubled with them 
for the rest of the season. Amelia was amply 
i avenged, and so were we. 

WHO DID IT? 

A STORY IX FOUR CHArTKRS. 


Mary returned early from the cricket-field, for 
her uncle might come back at any moment, and 
she knew that it irritutcd and put him out to find 
tlie house empty. He had not, however, returned, 
so she seated herself at the window, which looked 
over the neglected expanse of a once pleasant 
lawn, bounded by a ruddy old wall, about which 
clambered in unkempt profusion plums and pears 
and nectarines, and reviewed the events which 
wero taking place in her little world. Tlie result 
of an hour’s meditation over Claude’s not unna¬ 
tural impatience and disappointment, and the state 
of alFairs between her uncle and her brother, so 
evidently getting from bad to worse, ivas that 
she had a good cry, and was found with her face 
buried m her hands by Dick on bis return from 
the mutc h. 

‘Well,’ she said with assumed sprightliness, 
‘and who won ?’ 

‘Oh, we beat’em by five w’ickets.—You didn’t 
see my smack, did you?* 

‘Youi' smack, Ditk? Why, you haven’t been 
hurt, have you?’ asked lifary anxiously. 

‘No, no; I mean my hit. You know that the 
wickets were pitihcd clo'-er up to the garden wall 
than usual. Well, they put on slows, and I g(»t 
a half-volley to square leg width I couMn't resist, 

I so I put all my heef into it and ^ciit ihc ball 
! spinning awaj' over the w’ull. “Lost ball” of 
I 00111*80 It was, and I got six foj* it, for you might 
I look for a week in the gulden without finding a 
cricket ball.—Where’s the old man?’ 

‘He has not come back yet, and I’m getting 
anxiou.'*.’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right,’ eaid her brother. ‘Why, 
he’d stay away lor a week on the chance of 
finding a lot of dirty old stones or a bit of broken 
pottery. Besides, he often goes away, stays later 
than he intended, and puts up at some fellow’s 
house for the night.—But what are you crying 
about?’ ^ 

‘I’m not crying, Dick.’ 

‘I’ll swear you W’ere when I came in, and your 
eyes are red now.’ 

* Oh, I think I’m a little put out, and perhap-* 
I'm anxious about uncle—that’s all,’ 

‘Not you. That beggar Sbute’s been here. 
Lucky I wasn't in.’ 

‘ 1 think you are very unkind and unjust about 
“that beggai* Shiite,” as you are pleased to call 
him ; and 1 ’m sure I don’t know wny.* 

‘Because I hate fellows of his kidney, poor as 
churcli mice, who come sponging and sneaking 
and cadging about for what they can get. He’s 
already got round the old man, and he’s got 
round you, and he’s only got to get round roe, 
and his aitful game is won.—Now, if it was a 
chap like Jack Straddles of Pommel Hull, I’d say 
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nothing, l^e’e the sort of man I’d choose for a 
brother'in-law ; and he'd stand on his head for a 
week, with a little encouragement from you.’ 

*Mr Straddles is not n man to iny taste. Ho 
has only got two topics—sporting and stables.’ 

‘And two very good topics they are; better than 
rhymes and old stones and nigger languages and 
that sort of thing. All I can say is tliat Shute 
shan’t be your husband with my consent.’ 

Mary’s heart, was full, and she was longing to 
speak up in vindication of her lover; but she 
knew that it would not only be fruitless, but that 
it would serve to anger her bot-hea<led brother 
still more gainst him ; so she remained silent. 

As Dick insisted, they <!id not wait tlmncr, and 
had a silent, uncomfortable sort of meal together; 
Dirk being nither ill at ea^e, because he was 
perhaps conscious of having tidked too freely and 
violently upon a matter which in reality was but 
of little concern to him ; Mary unsettled and 
anxious on account of her uncle. 

* If he is not home soon,’ she sjiid in reply to 
her brother’s exhortations not to be silly about 
nothing, ‘ I shall be sure that there is something 
wr<mg. I know that formerly lie used sometimes 
to slay away at night without having given us 
notice, but that was when he was stronger, and 
he hsis not done it lor at least a year.’ 

Dick sauulered away after dinner to play 
billianls with a neighbouring Squireen. Mary 
hurried otf down to tlie railway station to imjuire 
if her uncle had gone by tmiii anywhere, for slie 
knew that if he had done a^ he intencle<1, gone 
with tlie antiquaries, the distance wa* loo fur for 
him to walk. 

In reply to her question, the station-master said 
that he laid only issued a ticket to one gcntlcmun, 
and that was to Mr Shute, who liatl gone to 
London by the three o’clock tram. 

So she hastened huinewaids :tgain ; but her 
uncle had not leturne?!, and as it was getting 
dark, her anxiety became more intense. IJe was 
an old man, and it was <|iu(e po^sibIe tliat in order 
to save the train-fare he might have attempted to 
M'alk the live miles to Dury Hill ; and that, in 
such a lonely part ol the country, he might have 
been seized with a lit or liave broken a blood¬ 
vessel without any one being near to help him. 

Remain in the house alone in company wdth 
these and utlier dreads of a similar character she 
could not, 80 she sent a servant with a message 
to Mr Richard that he should come home at 
once. 

# Half an hour elapsed hefoixi Dick arrived, and 
he was in no gentle mood at being disturbed in 
his evening’s amueemeiit for wliat he considered 
the foolish whim of a nervous girl. 

‘ Dick,’ said his sister, ‘ I am sui-e there is some¬ 
thing wrong. Uncle lias never been out so late 
before without letting us know. 1 ’ve been to the 
station, and be hasn’t been there. No one has 
seen him about the village.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Dick, ‘if he didn’t go with 
the antiquarian Johnnies, and hasn’t taken the 
train, and hasn’t been seen in the village, he’s 
somewhei'e about the grounds : there’s plenty of 
room for him on fifty aeies of land.’ 

‘ Perhaps at«tbe old summer-house,’ said Mary. 

* Yes, yes ^ Dick, let us go and look.’ 

‘The last place in the world where he’d go 
when there was a cricket match going on,’ said 

a--- 

Dick. ‘Why, he always swears he can’t read a line 
or think because of the noise.’ 

But Mary was so resolved to go and look, that 
Dick got a lantern, and with his sister close at his 
heels for fright and nervousness, led the way 
tht'ougli the bushes and thick undergrowth, silent 
and weird in the faint sickly light of the rising 
muoii, towards the old summer-house. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk brought them to 
the summer-house, a tumble-down, rickety old 
structure, standing on a .Kiuall open space amidst 
the trees, and facing a quiet pool of dark water 
wliicli extended as far as the boundary-wall, 
some thirty yai-ds distant, long since abandoned 
to rats and bats, but by rea.son of its solitude, 
much fre(]uented by old Jethm Seaton, who 
often passed the long hours of an entire summer 
day here in company with a favourite volume 
from the dusky, dusty shelves of bis library. 
The place barely stood together, for the thatch^ 
roof had i>e(ded off in a dozen places, and the 
rats had burrowed boles all about the fiooring ; 
but oM Jethro would not have it touclied—from 
sentiment, he said—fi'om motives of pammony, 
it was generally believed. 

The lay of lantern light thrown into the build¬ 
ing showed a dark mass on the floor. Mary 
uttered a cry ol horror, and in a moment was 
kneeling beside the helpless body of her uncle. 
Dick stood liken man in a trance, his wide-open 
eyes fixe<l on the inert heap, the lantern ti-euibhng 
in hid hands. 

‘Dick, Dick !.’ cried the girl, ‘lie may not be 
dead ! You must get help ! As quick as you 
can ; there may be a chance.—0 uncle ! my clejir 
old uncle 1’ 

Dick placed bis hand on the white cbeek, and 
shook his head. ‘There is no cluinee,’ he said 
in a low' voice ; ‘ he is as cold as marble. He 
must have had a fit, poor old uncle, for ho 
1ms fallen sideways from the chair.’ 

‘Dick, Dick!’ W'hi>*|M*red the girl, seizing bis 
hand, ‘it is a dreadful thought, but <lo you think 
thei-e has been any crime committed V 

‘Crime! You mean do I think he has been 
murdered ? Certainly not. What earthly object 
could any one have in lnu^1cring a poor old 
harmless man like uncle ^ However, you stay 
here. I ’ll leave the lauteru ; 1 can find iny way 
back easily enough. I’ll get some men to help 
us take him into the house, and then I’ll go for 
Dr Waller : he’ll say at once what has been the 
cause of death.’ *So he started ofl*, leaving Maiy 
moaning and crying by the side of the body, and 
in a very short time I'eturiied with a couple of 
men, by w'hose aid it w'as carried into the house. 

Tlie •lector examined the body, and could find 
no traces of violence ; but when he came to the 
head, he pointed out tlie wound behind the ear, 
that must have been the result of a tremendous 
blow*, Kuflicient, be said, to have killed instan¬ 
taneously a much younger and stronger man. It 
had not been sucli a blow as would have been 
caused in falling, he said, but a deliberately aimed 
blow. ‘In short,’ he summed up, ‘I am afraid 
there has been foul-play, and it will be my duty 
to communicate my suspicions at once to the 
police.’ * 

‘My God !’ exclaimed Dick, ‘and I quari'eUed 
with him to the very last !’ 

And the stalwart young athlete, wboi, bad never 
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shed a tear since his mother’s coffin had been dulged in, and that these houses would accommo- 
carned out of the house, threw himself into a date over two hundred smokers at one time.*— 
chair and sobbed bitterly. _ During all hours of the day and night they wei'e 

jMary was culm and quiet in her grief; so calm well patronised, and because of the I'ongh char- 
’ and quiet that her brother was surprised. actor of the majority of the population, tlie 

‘Mary,’ said Dick presently, ‘we must not leave Chinese proprietors made but very little effort to 
a stone unturned to come at the i*oot of this, hide the I'eal nature of their business, although 


Who could possibly have done this ?’ 


here, in common with otlier sections of the States, 


^ Maiy wjis looking at him with a strange ques- tlie laws against this traflii' were very severe, but 
tioning look. Then she took his arm, ati<l said : had never been enforced. However, the better ' 
‘ Dick, it is a horrible question, but I must ask it. class of tlie inhabitants realised that some effort I 


Do you know anything about this 
‘l! I!’ almost shrieked the young man.- 


to stop the vice was nece 6 .sury, because the propor¬ 
tion of regular smokers, or ‘fien<ls’ ns w'e styled 


‘Mary, do you mean to ask me if 1 have done them, was becoming so large as to cause scandal 
thisi Oh no, no! Hut 1 shall be suspected; 1 even among the reckle.'ss adventurous spirits found 

know that. Every one knows of the quaiTels in the population of a rich mining camp. It was 

between me and my uncle. Every one knows then I fiist saw the interior of a ‘joint;’ and if 
that I have an unconti'ollable temper, and tlicy your readers will for a short time nccoiuiiany ; 
will Ruy that wo had a quarrel, and that 1 struck me in their imagination, I will describe it. 
him dead J But Mary, althougli you do think so , Eroin the outside appe.'irame of tlu» frame build- 

ba*lly of me, you do not believe that I could be ing wc are ajiproaclimg, and the sign ‘Sin Iajc 

capable of such a deed ? Say that you don’t!’ Laundiy,’ this is only one ot the numerous Chinese 
‘Of course I believe you, Dick, and I don’t hvundnes which are established by the Celestials 
think badly of you, as you say ; but the tliought in every mining camp in the West. Wc step 
did flash across me that jierliaps uncle had met from the street into a small room entirely nnfur- 
vou coming from cricket, hud reproached you for nislied, except by a short pine-board counter, 
liaving left business, and tliat yon liad replied, on which is a pair of scales for gold-dust, and the 

and- ^ But no, yon conW not have done it, I counting-boaid u.s<‘d by all the t^biiiese to assist 

am sure/ ^ ^ them in figuring. A small sallow-faced, almond- 

‘It 18 too late now to think of searching/ .'iaid eyed (!)iiiunnun, witli his queue twisted around on 


jiavjHg icjD oiusmcss, and inaii yon naa replied, on wlucJi is a pair ot scales lor gold-dust, and the 

and- ^ But no, you conW not have done it, I couiiting-boaid u.s<‘d by all the t^biiiese to assist 

am sure/ ^ ^ them in figuring. A small sallow-faced, almond- 

‘ It 18 too late now to think of^ searching/ .saiil eyed (!)iiiunnun, witli his queue twisted around on 
Dick ; ‘ but to-morrow, as soon as it i.s light, I will the top ot his head, and dresseil Jii a gaily colouied 
go down to the Bumnior-housc and look lor some quilted silk robe with wnde-fiowiiig sleeves, wide 


evideiwe of the murderer. Anything will serve trousers, and shoes peculiar to tliia race ot people, 
as a clue—footmarks, something dropped in the ; .stands behind the primitive counter, Tem\\ to 
hurry of fiight, the smallest clue will be sufficient, attend to the w’aiits of customers. He is not the 
And yet I cannot conceive who could have any- proprietor, as we ascertain by iiujuinug for Sin 
thing to gain by muuleriiig one wlu», strange and Jxjc, which proxokes the response: ‘Him not 
unpopular n8 he might have been, never did harm here. What }oii wantee^''’ Tins is inaccord- 
to any one. (laiu could not Ii.avi* been tlie object, aiice witli his instructions, for these (’hmamen 
for poor old I’ncle Jethro was too careful to go are very ’cute, and nevei acknowledge that tliev 
about with anything worth robbing about him are the particulai ones ytui want until they ascer- 
except ins watch. IVe shall find that in the tain the nature of your business; and in keep- 
suminer-hnuse, 1 have no doubt, for you know he ing up such a mystery they are ably assi.sted by 
always used to read with it placed on the table nature, for all tlu; men bear such strong like- 
beside him. So they took a imrting look at the ness to each other, that unless a W'hite man is 
poor body stretched on the bed in hia own room, really w'ell acquainted with the paiticiilar.Ohina- 
anu having, according to local custom, placed four man he wants to see, it is almost impossible for 
caiiules lighted m the room, turneil the pictures him to pick liim out ot a crowd of tliem. But 
with their fiK’CS to the wall, and reversed the a sign being given, and a half-dollar or sack of 
i^king-glass, betook themselves to such sleep as goUl-diist idaccd on the counter, our Celestial 
they could snatch under sncli terrible circiim- friend produces a card, on which be places a very 
stances. . , , small quantity of opium, ami calls an attendant to 

^ But oim face haunted Mary throughout that long conduct iis to a smoke-room, 
night -the face was that of Claude Sjmte, and on We step from the little front office through n 
the dark brow she saw the deep brand of (lain. doorway into a passage, from both sides of which 

—______j open several small <loor8. One of tliese being 

opened by the attendant^ we find ourselves in a 
OPIDM ‘JOINTS’ IN THE BLACK HILLS. about six feet wdde and seven long, 

Tv, lo-T 1,0-0 IT.,.. * and although the ceiling is low, yet the partitions 

^^1* 1 TT. inctro- do not reach to it on either si<le. Tiie walls, 

polls of the Black Hills, one of the ricliest mining floor, and ceiling arc all plain pine-boards; no 
camps ever discovered in the United States, was paper-hanger, plasterer, or painter lias ever tested I 
over three hundred miles distant from the nearest his skill in any part of this liouse; no decorator 
reilroad, it was ascertained that the Chinamen or upholsterer has ever found his services needed 
had intreduc^l the vice of opium-smoking among to furnish this infamous den, presided over by 
the white IwhabitonK I was employed at the as low a gi-ade of Chinamen a.s ever landed on 
time as ^puty-Sheriff, and received instructions American soil The only furniture in the stall 
to investigate the subject, with a view of closing the attendant has thrown open is a bench built 

entire length of the room,'about-five feet 
While 80 employed, I discovered that there were wide and four feet from the floor; on this is 
no fewer Ufan ten bouses where smoking was in- stretched an old piece of carpet; in each comer 
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is a dirty pillow, which has the appearance of 
being stufFedVith a block of wood ; while in the 
centre of the bench stands a smjUl lanm with 
an opium pil>o and piece of steel, which looks 
like a knitting-needle, lying beside it There 
is no sign of a window in the room ; no light 
con penetrate it except through the door in the 
passage. The smell of stale opium-smoke is suf- 
liciently oppressive to give a novice -such a lit 
of sickness as could hanllj be excelled by the 
rolling of an ocean steamer in a stitf gale. No 
fresh air has ever mingled it«elf with tlm fumes j 
no ventilation or comfort is asked for by devotees 
to this vice; for old smokers have told me that 
the fascination is so greiit, that alter smoking only 
a few times, they have found it almost impossible 
to break tlieiuselves of the habit, which in many 
cases mere curtoMty caused them to I'orm. 

To the uniuitiate<l, the opium j»ipe is a puzzle, 
for it has not any siiuilarily to a tobacco jape. 
The stem is about twenty-four inches long, and as 
thick as a medium-sized walking stick ; wliiJe the 
bowl of the or«liiiary ]>i])c iu this case j)rescnts a 
flat polished surface about an inch and a lialf 
iu diameter, with a small hole in the centre. 
If the smoker is a no\iee, the attendant takes 
a reclining position on one side of the lamjt, 
while the victim oc<-upies a similar jiosition on 
the. other. Now wc discover the use ol the 
knitting-needle, tor the (-hinuman lakes a cerlain 
rpnuilit}'^ of the black gummy oidum troiu the 
card on to the steel )»oinl ; this he hohls in the 
Hame of the lauiji, twirling the other end gently 
between his thumb and linger until the opium 
mell«. 'J’heii he dixierously jdaces the melted 
muss oil the Hal siirl.ice of tin- pij)e, with the steel 
jjoint. in the hole in the centre. This is called 
‘rolling opium;’ and l‘egul;ir fie(iuentei*s of tliu 
‘joint’ soon learn to roll for themselves as 
dexterously as the Chinainoii. Tlie ]>ipe is then 
handed to the snn>ker, who pioceeds to draw the 
fumes through the stem in the Name luanucr that 
a iiiiiii smokes a jdjte lull ol tobacco, except, that 
the bowl or Hat surhu-e on which the opium 
W'as ))laced has to be kept m the llaine of the 
laniji to keej* the <lnig alight. A few whiffs, and 
the rolling operation has to be gone ihiough 
again ; and a few pijics—iiuless the smoker be 
an old hand—will 8<*ud him to sleep, and to 
dream, us some have describe«l it, jdeasaut fairy¬ 
like dreams. 

One initiated iu this vicious habit can tell as 
soon as he sees the smoker lake the tu-st whiff 
wl^etlier he be a novice or a r<5gulur ‘fieml.’ 
The novice will draw in sliort whiffs quickly ; 
but the old-timer takes what is known as the 
‘long draw;’ in other words, draws slowly, and 
inhales the fumes through his eutiiw system ; at. 
the same time his face wears such a satisfied 
look as to give an onlooker the impression that 
he is in an enviable slate of bliss. Once ONleeji 
under the influence of this poisonous diug, the 
‘fiend’ is allowed to oecui>y the stall until lie 
awakes without interference. On awaking, his 
sensations aro not so pleasant as they w'ere; lie 
feels a jirickiug through his entire body, as though 
some one was sticking j>ius into him by the 
thousand. If it has ueen his first exjiericuce, 
he isdikely to feel v^ry sick, as a man who has 
just awakened after a carousal on litjnor; and 
if he is sensible, he will never again ‘hit the 


* as is tlie expression tised. But if he is a regular 
‘fiend,’ in ft sjmicc of a few hoiu's at most he will 
retrace his staj* to the ‘joint,’ there to smoke . 
himself again into a state of unconsciousness. 

Let us take a further look through this estab¬ 
lishment, where the Chinamen are getting rich, at 
the exjicnse not only of the jKickets but of the 
lieart’s-blood of their white neighboui'S. Stepjnng 
into the jiassugc from our stall, and 0}>ening the 
other doors as we walk, wc see in each room 
one, two, three, and (•ometimes four ‘fiends’ of 
botli sexcN, either dreaming off the effects of 
the deadly drug, or else smoking. So far as noise 
is concerned we might be m a vast tomb, for 
opium affects the brain in an ontiroly different 
manner from whisky, and the victims aro entirely 
harmless. It quiets all the, i^assions instead of 
inflaming them, and this is one of the i*ea8ona 
why opium-smoking can be earned on to such 
an extent without dcteidioii, for the older the 
smoker the more secretive he becomes ; 4ind the 
laws arc now so stri<‘tly enforced all over this 
coniitry, that it ivould be a most diflicult matter ; 
to obtain a view ot the interior ol any smoke- ' 
house. Indeed, even in that tar-awuy mining ; 
camp, and at that lime, when the population 
were carelc'is of such crimes as gamoling and 
others against the morals of society, we viitually j 
)*ut a stop to this trallic iu a short time; for | 
when those ignorant of the terrible efiects of 
the drug learned how ipiickly it would rob a 
man ol all semblance ot manhood, the officers 
received such assistance ns frighUuieil the China¬ 
men at least sutlieieiitlv to make them very secre- ' 
, tiw in conducting the business. 


INVENTIONS IN GAUGING. 

Gauijino, as every one knows, is the meaiis of 
arriving at the approximate gross quantity or ; 
‘contents,’ as it is called, of liquid in casks. To 
all biewcrs and distillers, and importers or ex¬ 
porters of beer, wines, and spirits, correct gauging 
is a matter of moment The government gauger 
is the oiUcer of customs or of excise whose duty 
it is to discover the contents of the casks of 
dutiable goods, with the object of assessing the 
onioimt of duty to he levied. A trifling eiTor in 
the calculation, or, rather, in tlie sj’stem of cal- 
eulatiun, means many thousands of pounds per 
annum out of the pockets either of the mercantile 
community t)r of the (.'rown. If the mode of 
calculation unduly favoui-s the (’rown, the mer¬ 
chants suffer, and ckc insd. Hence, it is essential 
that the mode of gauging the contents of casks, 
by which so many millions of revenue are assessed, 
Bhoukl be as far as possible strictly accurate. Tlie 
safest pbin to arrive at tlic quantity in any given 
cask vrould be to draw the contents off^ and so 
measure them ; but this is a tedious process, and 
is an impracticable one where tens of thousands 
of casks have to be dealt with. It is obvious, 
therefore, that some system of measurement must 
be adopted without reverting to the primitive one 
of draw ing off the contents. 

In the excise service, the measurement is 
arrived at by w eighing the contents. • The excise 
has mainly to deal with one item of spirit only;, 
termed British Plain Spirits, consisting of home- 
manufactured gin or w'liisky or British brandy. 



Tlie goods to be assessed being honie-nianufoc- 
tured, it is easy to ascertain the measurement of 
casks by weighing the empty casks; deducting 
1 this, the weight of full ca^ gives the required 
I contents. But this cannot be done by the customs 
: officers, who have to deal with casks of all sizes 
j and construction imported from abroaiL Know- 
' ing nothing whatever of the weight (or tare) of 
* these casks of imported brandy, rum, geneva, 
plain spirits, and wines when empty, the customs 
uepiirtment has perforce continued to use the 
lecognised system of gauging by external wooden 
calii>er6, from which one inch is cut off—gauging 
officers having to supply differences according 
to the thickness of tne cask or peculiarity of 
figure—the latter a geometrical allowance, in 
point of fact, for want of symmetry. Hubert 
Burns himself gauged after this fashion. A 
' rude attempt to allow for the ever-varying thick¬ 
ness of the heads of casks is made by causing 
the wooden calipers by which the oflicers take 
the lengths to sliow two inches less than the 
actual outside measurement. This arbitrary 
deduction of an inch from each head has to be 
revised by the guessMork of tlie gauger, who 
deems it sometimes necessary to greatly increase 
this allowance, and at other times actually to add 
to the length shown. 

To obviate this clmncc-work, Mr Oeo. D. Ham, 
a surveyor of the port of London, who has com¬ 
piled several standard works on the customs 
and excise regulations for the revenue and mercan¬ 
tile communities, has just patented an ingenious 
invention for measuring the interna} lengths of 
casks with absolute certainty by a rod or stall, 
which, wlieii pla<‘ed in the bungholo/jf a cask, 
not only takes with absolute accuracy the exact 
internal length, and indicates it on the upper 
part, but actually registers it; so that at any time 
after he has withdrawn the ro<I, tlie g.iuging 
officer can, on referring to the instrument, see 
whut is the length of the cask. The name given 
by the inventor to this instrument is Endometcr 
(interior measurer); and this m conjunction with 
another invention of Mr Ham's—his Micrometer 
Compasses, wlucdi indicate the thickness of the 
long staves—will enable the heavy customs duties 
on foreign spirits to be assessed with an accuracy 
never befoiu obtainable. The same ingenious 
officer has, after many years of patient experi¬ 
ment, improved the rule for making revenue cal¬ 
culations in regard to the ullage quantities—that 
is to say, the actual liquid quantity in casks not 
full. The quantity that a cask will hold when full 
—technically called the ‘content’—is the basis for 
all subsequent calculation. As the casks remain 
iu the warehouse they of course gradually become 
less and less full, and the quantity in a cask not 
full has hitherto been arrived at by a long and 
circuitous inode of double casting, supplemented 
by mental calculation. But Mr Ham’s rule shows 
by one setting the exact ullage in the c£^k ; and 
metre than this, the same rule computes by one 
single setting the ‘proof quantities’—that is, the 
stondai'd or proof strength ut which duties are 
charged and the revenue accounts kept 

As perhaps some of our reiulers may not under¬ 
stand what js meant by ‘proof’ quantities, we 
may observe that a certain mixtiu'c of alcohol 
constitutes what is termed ‘ proof; ’ and when the 
* spirit Vbrandy, gin, rum, &c., as the cose may 


be—dobs not contain this proportion of alcohol, it 
is termed ‘ under proof,’ and an exactly corre¬ 
sponding deduction is made from the duty 
cuarged. On the other bund, if it contains more 
than the standard of strength, it is called ‘over 
proof,’ and choiged accordingly. Thus, 100 liquid 
gallons at ten ‘ D.P.’ arc reckoned as ^ gallons ; 
and on the other hand, some of the concentrated 
Herman spirit, now so extensively imported and, 
among other purposes, used largely for the 
adulteration of brandy, gin, rum, &&, is sixty-nine 
‘O.P.’—that is to say, 100 liquid gallons reckon 
and are charged as 169 proof gallons. 

It is confidently expected that Mr Hum’s inven¬ 
tions will levolutionisc gauging. Whilst they are 
calculated to efiect much saving in the time and 
labour of officers of customs and excise thruugliout 
the United Kingdom, their ])rincipal claim to 
consideration is that they will secure exactness in 
the aasei5fement of revenue duties. 


AUTUMN BLOOM. 

Young Spiing Imd gone by blushing, and kind Summer 
Ilad smiled and lingered, then gone out of sight; 
When Autumn came, a wrinkled sad new-comer, 

Witii dark eyes dimme<l in Memory's misty light. 

1 sought the wood's—the hawthorn leaves were sear; 

The h»w8 were plucked, oi withering on the bough; 
The blue-l)ell stems had fallen i)rone—How dear 
Then beauty and their fitigmiice would be now ! 

Then o’er my soul swe])t gient waves of self-jiity : 

‘Why has my time for joyjince eome so Utc ^ 

My summet stilled in the smoky city — 

And now the floweis aic dead ’ 0 ciiicl Fate !’ 


I 1 sought my chamlier. Haiti came iiuiT^> ing down— 
j Kesistlcss min, that Iiid the solemn hills, 

I And quenched the laughter ol the little town. 

Then grew I more content w ith all my ills, 

As with faint water-eoloura day by day 

A landscaite blui red was sketclied by the wild rain— 
* The year and I have both grown old and gray; 

No bud shall blush or bloom for us again !’ 

After a week, 2 lifted up niy eyes; 

The sun was shining, and 1 ventured forth 
Bowu by the river. Wliat was my surprise ^ 

To see a rosy blu-h theie in the Noith 

On Tinto’s cheek ! Old Tinto, that had stood 
Black-browed and fiowuing all the summer o’er. 
’Twas heathei-blooiul Tlien thought Z: 'Uodisgood; 
Even iu Autumn there ai'C joys iu store. 

‘ 0 heart, hard heart' ))ut on ihtf Autumn glow 
(A richer red after the rainy weather !); 

Mourn not for Spring, for the lost Long-ago; 

But clothe thy yawning clefts with honeyed heather.' 

Marion. 


IVinted and Published by W. & 11. CuAMfiEOS, 47 Pater¬ 
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TAWNY AUTUMN. 

Onk afternoon in late autunm I ascended a {gentle 
lull tor tlie purpose of seeing if Nature had lit her 
beacons of bracken to warn all whom it might con¬ 
cern that the warfare of the seasons was about to 
commence. 

Yes; there they bhonc, those tlaming wjiriungs, 
liglitnig up the <!im green lastnesses of the distant 
fir woodlands with a glowing hre, so intense that 
the sky abo\e tliem seemed to reflect tlie glory. 
But on closer examination I concluded that it 
was not tlie reflection of the brai ken wliMi thus 
mellowed the sky, but tlic softened radiance ol 
the autumn sunshine which was not strong emmgh 
to ahborh the moist and veiling atm(>sphere satu¬ 
rated with the laboured breatliings, if I may so 
put it, of the dying foliage of the .''Urrounding 
forest's. 

This throblung luue, this biwny tint, gave a 
I distinct character to the day. It stole out of tlie 
i captive sunshine and rested upon the stubble- 
fields, and it w’aa repeated with staccato effect by 
the yellow’ flow era wdiich priMlominute in autumn. 
Tlie \ellow orbs of the silver-rayed daisy le<l 
the liarmony of colour, for the tiny flower is 
Nature’s hardiest pioneer ami claims a share in 
every grassy sod all tlie year round ; the blond 
I enamel of a few lingering buttercups contrasted 
jvith the crumbling gipsy gold of the tall dock- 
sorrel still flourishing luxuriantly; the garish 
ragwort fringed the stubble, its gilded blossoms 
and rank spreading stems us strong as when in 
days of yoi'e it >vas the dreaded stectl of the 
witches who scoured the midnight skies; the 
sensitive mouse-ear huwkweed imfolde<l its golden 
fringes after the noonday siesta; and tlie 
straggling spires of the yellow bedstrow’ shone 
in the sun : all these accentuated the autumnal 
j effect. 

I Still more pronounced was the russet bronze 
I of a distant belt of beeches, lifting their sleek 
I gray trunks be^def the waters of a pool faintly 
I shilling at Aie base of the hill beyond the stubble- 
fields, its neutral tint broken by the silver track 


of a water-hen, like a crack upon the smooth 
mirror. 

The leaves of the elms crowning the hill came 
pattering down sapless and insect-eaten, and the 
remaining once green and rustling foliage had a 
duskier look in its scantier abundance, though n 
grateful circumfei’encc of shade still fell upon the 
w'arm sward, grown springy and soft through the 
loustant nibbling of innumerable sheep. 

The grasshoppers w'ei'e enjoying the dewless 
afternoon, springing their whirring rattles to pro¬ 
claim their presence in a hundred directions upon 
the sunny slope ; and so still w’as the air that 
the curious ‘flop’ caused by tlieir grotesque leap¬ 
ing as they filliped over the grass was distinctly 
heard. 

This sujTounding stillness, this spacious silence, 
is a never-failing .satisfaction to me ; it 2 >roclainis 
tlie fact that patient sunburnt Nature does all 
Iier unending works in that unhosting leisure 
which is almost immortal. Her stillness is the 
benign repose of conscious power—not the dull* 
inertia of sheer exhaustion—not the vacant for¬ 
getful sleep of death. 

‘There is no death; what seems so is transi¬ 
tion,’ cries Nature, echoing the poet; and she 
proceeds to prove it by sending the last tenacious 
leaves of autumn from the boughs, pushed thence 
by the strong young buds of next year’s spring. 
They are there on the trees, curled up and hiding j 
amid the autumn tints; they will brave the I 
winter, wrapped securely in downy sealed slieaths, 
aw’aiting her beckoning signal to bui'&t forth in a 
silent haste. 

She sends clouds of aerial seeds on their wan¬ 
dering mis«^ion of propagation, and she snugly 
bides beneath the eairii millions of dormant 
living forces to bide the time when she shall ; 
command them to renew the yearly miracle of 
the spring. * There is no death ; what seems so 
is transition for Nature’s old familiar forms, her 
primal elements, are continually l^itig npulded 
anew into fresh creations. 

While I was thus musing, fanned by the odor¬ 
ous south w’iud, and more than half asleiep in the 
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afteruoon, my cuiis wei*e sharply assailed 
by what seemed to be the rapid cannonade of a 
mimic warfare, ‘Pop! pop! pop!’ came the 
prompt and steady discharge. Was Nature bo- 
witched) or hud I chanced upon a veritable 
‘Sleepy Hollow,’ and thus become ‘feyl’ I 
started up fully awake and listened agtun. Again 
the mimic warfare raged at intervals, but where 
were the caunon-baUa that were evidently Hying 
about?—A marvel, a marvel! A ball suddenly 
stouck my hand, and lo ! it was a pea from a 
chimp ofjj broom bushes beneath whose shade I 
lay. The bushes had long lost their golden 
blossom-*, and they now stood daikly green, laden 
with ripe pea-pods which now and again burst 
with a loud noise under the inlliience of tlie light 
and heat 

' But ouou another sound came eciiuiiig over the 
hill, and the woodlamls became vocal with the 
hallooing uf huntsmen, the baying of liouuds, and 
Uie musical call of the horn. The red-coated 
riders came hurrying over the hill, leaping the 
fence near which I stood ; swiftly they I'ode along 
the russet leaf-strewn patli, hastening away to the 
upland woods in w Inch sly Kcynard w’as hiding. 

It needed but this vanishing toiwh of seat let 
to reveal tlie full warm 8,)lendour of the tawny 
autumn day. How the br(»wn and cjimson of 
beech and oak burst upon my vision jis it tollowed 
the huntere Hashing tlu-ough the w'oo<l ! How’ 
golden were the swinging tresses of the lady- 
birches against the lar blue sky ' how brilliant 
shone tlie poplars by the pool ’ A pln^asimt rose 
on heavy taw’ny wing; a brown r.ibbit hastened 
to its burrow in the bank of red earth just viMble 
between the gaps of Huming brHcken<; and the 
jpellow ha/e melted imperceptibly and harmoni¬ 
ously over all, as it leaned iroiu the sky, soitly 
pillow'cd upon the fragrant southern bree/e. 

Straight and level Hashed the sunshine into 
many an othciwise unperccived brown bui-i-ow, 
revealing here and there a startled ])air of twitcli- 
ing ears and a timid twinkle ol lear-distciuled 
• eyes as the sound of the horn and the ‘ Hark, 
Rivay !’ were boi’iie Imckward through the woods. 
Slowly, slow'ly the drowsy calm returned to tin- 
warm hillside where tawny bees—those swart 
sim-lovers—were louining, forgetful of the dew 
of the morning as they sw’ung from flower to 
flower. 

I descended the lull—for the ])Ool shining fur 
below attracted me—giving a wide berth to the 
straggling bramble sprays that W'ould fain have 
detuned me; jiassed a grou]> ol inountaiu-ush 
trees gay with coralline rowans; and i*au8ed to 
note tbe mossy crimson excrescences studding 
the leafy stems of tlie wild-rose bushes, for these 
gay imitators of the long-departed rom-ji were 
the lovely many-celled liomcs of minute w'hite 
w'orms. 

At length I stood on the vei'gc of the pool, just 
in time to see the last of the meadow-sweet shower 
its florets of foam u|>on the still water. The reeds 
were growing rusty and beginning to sigh in the 
rising autumnal breeze ; soon their sax>les8 piiies 
will flute the music of Pun the, river-god—that 
wondrous music which awaits the jiassing-by of 
the poet to inter] iret its wdnd-swept melody. 

}. stood so still among the rushes that an unob¬ 
servant thrush alighte<l on a gray stone almo^t at 
my feeti < He had a snail in his bill, and he Hung 


j tfie shell against the stone with force that 
shattered the protecting home of the succulent 
inmate. The dainty was gieedily swallowed by 
llie thrush, who stood quite unconscious of my 
proximity, with his speckled head erect and 
eager. 

How the wind sung in the firs that autumn 
day ! It w'as a song that will live in my memory 
for ever. Now it sounded faint and far, crooning 
the dirge of the dying ycai‘, and over it rose to 
higher heights of melody until it seemed to shake 
the woodlands, striking u]>on the har|)S of the firs 
with terrible chords as pow’erful as the sound of 
many w aters. 

Leaves were w'hiiling, acorns and beech-mast 
w’ere dropping into the ruffled iiool, and no song 
of bii*ds bi-oke w'ith familiar and reassuring treble : 
upon that w'ondrou-', jirimeval music from which 
1 at lost turned, awe-struck, away. I 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A «TOUi IN TWEJ.VE CHAl*'rERS. 


j The Rev. Edwoiil Granby was vicar of St MaryV, 

1 K.cclesHeld, a small couiitry town on the north- 
W*ast border of Lancasliire. The li\ing was a 
! coinfortalde one, and os his wile had hrought him 
' a fciuall fortune, he was tolerably well to do in 
i worhlly matters. He had not married till ratlier 
lute in life, and hud hud but one uhild, the young 
lady wdiose acquaintance we have alrea<Iy matlc, 
who at this time was iiinetoeii yeaiu old. 11 is 
wife had died many years bolore the opening of 
our story, and from that time the little liouseludd 
had been governed by luh nnmarned M'-ter, who 
was some fifteen cears younger tliaii ln*r brc»ther. 

Mr Granby had iieitlier an impulMve disposi- | 
turn nor a warm tein]Hii'ament. Reyoml his | 
family cinle lie had never contracted Init tw'o 
; leal lnendhlui>s, both <it wlm-h dated from his 
'college (lavs. Of those tilends one liad been 
Wilmot Burrell’s father; and the other a person 
whose lile had liecn given over to commercial 
pursuits in a distant tow’ii. He, however, had 
died some half-do/eu years back. When Wilmot’s 
father lay on his deathbed, Mr Granlw promised 
him that he w'ould bring up his son ns though he 
were a cliild of his own. That promise he had 
conscientiously fulfilled. When the hoy was old 
enough, he had been rent to a good b(»arding- 
scbool, but all his vacations were spient at tlie 
vicarage. When, at sixteen yeare of age, he was 
asked what hubiness or i>rofc8.sioii he would like 
to follow for a livelihood, he replied that lie 
wanted to go to sea, and to that deteiinination he 
adhered in spite of all persuasion to the contrary. 
As Wilmot had no fortune of his own, Mr Granby 
did not feel justified in obtaining a commission 
for him in the navy (it w'os before the days of 
competitive examinations); he was consequently 
obliged to fall back on the mercantile marine. A 
little while later a situation was found for the 
younptcr as trading captain’s clerk on board a 
merciiuiitman belonging to a large firm in the 
African trade. He had been several voyages 
already in that capacity, and so well were his 
employers satisfied with him, that on this occa¬ 
sion he was going out in the responsible position 
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of supercafj^o, with a small couuuission oa the 
freight in addition to his salary. 

Agnes and he had been so much together almost 
from childliood that it seemed but the natural 
outcome of their intimacy tliat they should become 
engaged to e«vch other when they grew up. Mr 
Granby offei-ed no opposition to the arrangeinciit, 
for although Wilmot was without private means, 
he had so imbued the simple-mimted vicar with 
a belief iu his abilities that the latter ielt sure he 
could not fail to make his way in the world ; 
besides which—and this latter reason was a 
weighty one with the vicar—Wilmot was the 
son of his dearest frieiid~the friend of his youth 
—to whose memory his thouglits still clung with 
■old-time tenderness. Tlien, again, Agnes licrself 
would not be without I'ortime—a much larger 
fortune, it might he, as the vicar often said to 
liiinself with an inward chuckle, tlian anybody 
was aware of. Little was ssiid about it at tlie 
vicarage, but it was looked upon as a settled 
thing tliat the two young people should become 
man and wife at no very distant date. It was 
ix matter about which there was no need for 
hurry. 

With our little group at the vicar.igc time 
flowed on lor some niontlis after Wilmot's depart¬ 
ure freighte<l with little or no cliangc. Day 
followed day, and one week mcrge<l it’^elf into 
anotlier, each bringing round ol humble duties 
ancl its share ot quiet ^ih-asurcs ; but n<*ither in 
their thouglits nor tlieir conversitum was the 
young wau(ierer forgotUui. 

It was abcpiit ('iiristmas when Miss Maria first 
began to notice how much her hrotliei^ corre- 
spondciice seome^l to have increase*! of late, and 
how he would stand ga/iug out ol his study 
window of a morning watching im))atiently for 
iiie coming of the postman. For several yeai*s 
past his friend Squii'e Dorison had sent him the 
Times <lay by ihiy alter it had been *liily rea*! and 
iligesteil at The Sycuinores, and this had hitherto 
satisfied all the vicars requirements with r<-giird 
to news troui the outside world. iUit now the : 
local bookseller had or*lers to obtain the Tmies 
<lirect each day ami iorward it to the vicarage 
immediately on its arrival, which, in those days, 
■when the railway system was far from being 
AS eom})lete as it is now, was not till about 
six o’clock in the evening. The vicars absences 
from home, too, began to be more frequent tlian 
they had ever been before. He h.ad busim'ss of 
inmortance to transact^ he told his sister, at the 
mfirket town a dozen miles away. Miss Granby 
felt that thei*o was a secret somewhere, the first 
there had ever been between her brotlier and 
herself, and !»he strove in her quiet way to fathom 
it, but in vain. 

As the winter advanced she was pained to see 
Jiow much older Mr Granby began all at once 
to look. Uis piU'ishionei'S, in their homely way, 
said among themselves that ‘ the parson was get¬ 
ting the worse for wear,’ The lines rouml his 
mouth and the furrows on his bi*ow grew deeper 
aud more plainly observable, and lie acquired a 
habit of touching the wall with his fingers os 
be walked about the house, as though he u^ere 
not certain of hi*8 ^ps. Miss Maria felt sure 
that he was ul, and told him so, but he replied 
that it was all nonsense, and peremptorily foAade 
her calling in any medical advice. As winter 


merged into spring his cori'espondence grew uiqrc 
weighty and his absences from home more fre¬ 
quent Ills congregation complained that hi» 
sermons became weaker and more diluted every 
Sunday, and that he frequently said the same 
thing two or three times over. As spring advanced 
he grew weaker iu body and more preoccupied 
in mind, and a strange feverish excitement shone 
in his eyes, once so calm and gentle. His temper, 
which had wont to be K) sweet ami equable, had 
now become irritable and uncertain. Still, seeing 
it could hardly be said that be showed signs of 
any absolute bodily ailment, it came os a great 
shock to all who knew him ulicu one morning it 
was reported through the town that the vicar hod^ 
been found dead in his bed. All his failings of 
late were forgotfon in the rec(»lle<‘tion of his pure 
and blameless life aud of his fuitblul labours in 
his parish for nearly forty years. 

But still greater was the shock when it became 
bruited about that lie had died a pauper, one 
vii-tim among thousands of others—for that was 
‘King Hudson’s year’—to the mania for specula¬ 
tion in railway scrip and shares. The accumulated 
savings of many carelul years, together with what 
was lelt of Ilia wife’s fortune, all of which had 
been intended for his daughter, had been dissipated 
in a few fatal months. The small ventures in 
which he hail at fiivst embarked having proved 
.-nccosslul, he had been lured into deeper w'aters, 
only to struggle desperately lor a time, while 
^lnklng deeper and deeper, and be hopelessly sub¬ 
merged at last. Tlie key was found, the riddle* 
solved ; and wlien Miss Mai’ia w'eiit in memory 
over her brothel’s manner and conduct during 
the last six months, she partly realised through 
w hat a fcoul-crushing struggle he must have passed. 
Too thoughtful for those he loved to make tlicm 
sharers ot his sutferings, perhaps too ashamed to 
let tliem become aware that he wa*^ a gambler and 
a dupe, he had locked up the secret m his breast, 
and unable to retrieve his steps, had gone on from 
! bad to W'orse, hoping against hope, till the fatal 
knowledge, no longer to be gainsaid, that he and 
those be loved dearer than life were irremediably 
ruined, had crushed his already enfeebled con¬ 
stitution w'ith its intolerable w'eight, and in the 
efibrt to bear np under it his heart had given 
way. 

A number of bills which Miss Maria had 
lielioved to have been paid long before came 
tiwiping in like clamonms wolves as soon as the 
news of Mr Granby’s death was circulated abroad. 
None of tliem w'as heavy individually, yet when 
taken in the iqi'gregatc they made np a total suffi¬ 
ciently alarming to one who saw no means of 
liquidating tliem. Miss Maria, after painful re¬ 
flection, saw no courae left but to sell off the 
library and household furniture, and after every¬ 
body should have been paid, for her and Agnes 
to retire to some snot where their story would 
be unknown, and thei*e face the dark future 
best they might. 

So a^ut a month after the funeral, the sale 
of ‘the late Mr Granby’s valuable effects’ was 
announced in the usual way. This after-pain 
was very bitter both to the elder Iddy and the 
younger one. To have the home of go many 
years broken up, rendered still more sacred, 
os it seemed to them, by the recent presence of 
death—to have the health round whicn so many 
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memories clustered mva<led bj careless strangers, 
no chamber too sacred to restrain their callous 
curiosity and thoughtless remarks, no article to 
re&t unprufaned by their rude touch, accustomed 
to appraise everything by tlie scale of the auction¬ 
eer's tiammer—to hear her brother's conduct com¬ 
mented on beneath his own roof by those who 
saw only one side of the picture—was more than 
Miss Maria could bear. Sue had sent Agnes away 
to a friend’s house, wishing to spare her all unne¬ 
cessary pain, intending herself, true to her theory 
of duty, to I'cmaiu on the premises till the hist. 
But at the end of the first day after the contents 
of the vicar{^»e had been on view, she was com¬ 
pelled in shear weariness of heart to abandon her 
post, and leave the house and all it contained in 
charge of the men appointed by the auctioneer. 
There wei*e some few things she couhl not bear 
to see pass into indifferent hands, which knew not 
the holy value they jaissessed in the eyes of a 
daughter ami a sister. Such were the hipge Bible 
out of which Mr (Iranby had l>een used to read 
to bis hou.schohl daily lor nuiiiy years; the family 
clock, an antique piece of furniture, which hud 
stood in the old house at lioine when Miss Maria 
and her brother were children ; the bed on which 
the vicjw had died, together with an casy-chair 
and n few other articles. Tliese dear relics Miss 
Maria caused to be removed prior to the sale. 

AVhen all was over and all debts liad been p.aid, 
Miss^Granby found herself with a balance in Iiaml 
of twenty-five pounds. This sum, together with 
an annuity of her own of twenty pounds a year, 
was oil that she and Agne> luul now depeml 
upon. Whither should they go’ To what s]M)t 
should they retire’ It was evident they wouM 
have to labour for their living, and in some huge 
and busy ceiiU’c of life their chance.'^ of obtaining 
suitable enqdoyment would be much greater than 
in a small provincial town. To some large town, 
therefore, they must go. Not to Londuu—it was 
too far awa}’, and the very mention of it frightened 
Miss Maria, who had never been tliere, but wlio 
had heard fearful accounts of its size mid wicked¬ 
ness. Not to Manchester—nobody but factory 
peo}>le lived there, or so ran the belief in remote 
country ))hicc8; and besides, it was stiid to be 
exceedingly smoky aiul dirtv. Why not to 
LiverjKxd ? What place could be moi'e eligible | 
than that flourishing town ? ‘ Indeed, I may call; 
it a delightful town,' said the spinster, when uebat-, 
ing the point with her niece. ‘ I spent a month ' 
there when I was about your age, and I remember 
that it was a continual whirl of dances, concerts, 
and picnics across the water. But 1 daresay the 
Liveiqiool people have sobered down in some 
measure by this time. And very genteel society, 
too, my dear, which is always a comfort to any 
one who has been projKjily brought up.’ So to 
Liverpool it was decided that they should go. 

Agnes was secretly delighted tliat they were 
going there, for she would then be on tlie spot to 
welcome her lover on his return. She had written 
to him, informing him of her fathers death and 
their altered circumstances ; but there hud not yet 
been time to hear from him in I’cply. 

A fortnight later, our two ladies were settled 
in thdir new home. 

It had been di'cary woik hunting for lodgings, 
and it* was not till the afternoon of the fourth 
day after their oirival that Miss Granby an<l 


Agnes succeeded in finding rooms which were at 
all to their liking, and fulfilled some at least of 
the requii’cments wliicU Miss Maria had catal(^ued 
in her own mind as being absolutely essential 
befoi*e setting out on tlieir weary search. 

‘ Liverpi>oi is ver^’ much changed, my dear,’ she 
said to her niece with a melancholy shake of the 
head—‘changed for the worse, I’m afraid, since 
I was a girl. It is so disiiml and dingy, that I 
should scarcely have known it for the same place, 
and the manners of the people seem to have very 
much ileterioratCMl.’ 

The apartments they had engf^»ed comprised 
what is called the ‘parlour floor,’ together with a 
small extra room fitted up as a Kitchen, of a 
small house in a ([uiet street off the London 
Hoad. 

N(‘xt day, when places had been found for the 
few articles of furniture they had brought with 
tliem fi-om the vicarage, rica sundry other articles 
dispossesscil, the rooms put on a much more 
jileasnit and Iioine-likc appearance. Ami yet 
wlmt a <ontrast to the dear home they had so 
lately left ’ To dwell upon the dilference would 
have been heart-breaking, !,4ind neither of them 
spoke of it to the otlier. Neither of them forgot 
tnu white-haired ohl man lywig h>\v bem-ath tlie 
siiadow of the yews in a far-away churchyard, 
lie was much in their thoughts. With tlie 
famili.ir voice of the old clock sounding in their 
ears, tliey hatl only to shut their cyi-s to enable 
them to 1 alley themselves liai k at the vicarage, 
and to h.-iif expect to hesu* the vii-ar’s well- 
remembered footstep in the passage. 'J'hey cried 
quietly together without speaking nimli, like 
women who know and comjirehend each othci’s 
, sol ion. 

No sooner were the breakfast things cleared 
away next morning than our tuo iiulies set 
themselve-' seriou-^ly to con-sider what kind ot 
ivgular employment it behoved them to look out 
lor ‘rtomething at once gelitc'el and remunerative,’ 
as Miss Maria put it, ‘and .suitable for hnlies in 
reduced circuniNtancos.’ Truly, a <liflicult rpiestion 
to decide upon—a question which, so long as they 
were at a (listaiu'e from the spot, had not lieen 
without its hopeful aspects and Imd seemed capable 
of ea^y solution, but which, now that they were 
here among the veritable bricks ami mortar of a 
large town, put on quite a diflerent appearance. 
The longer they discussed it the more nonplussed 
they became. At last, in sheer despair, they 
.summoned Mrs Strake, the landlady, to their 
councils—a worthy person, not devohl of ideas, 
only that her wits moved slowly, as though 
‘ they needeil lubricating. She did little more 
than shake her hea<l and say^ ‘she really didn’t 
know’ and ‘she really couldn’t think.’ Mi^» 
Maria was a little disheartened, but w’ould have 
scorned to acknowledge it. 

Next morning, after carefully scanning the 
adveitisements in the newspapers, among which 
they fouml nothing likely, they put on their 
outdoor things and sallieil forth. Arm in arm 
they went for a long ramble through the busy 
strcets, peering into the shop windows and those 
of e.stablisliments and emporiums of various kinds, 
but nowhere finding an announcement of anything 
likely to suit them, os, indeed, it would have been | 
somewhat wonderful if they had. At length, to | 
Agnes’s great delight, they found themselves on j 
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one of the quays near the Prince’s Dock, with th*e preposterously small that Miss 


I splendhl rifer shining full and broad before them. 

I They stood for a long time watching the steamers 
I flitting to and fro, and the great ships floating out 
! with the tide, and the busy crowds of people that 
! swept round them in an unending stream. And 
so tlie second day <’amc to an ineffectual end. 

Mrs Strake came up from her ba-sement kitchen 
: next morning with the breakfast tray, and a 
suggestion that the two ladies should open a 
I school in their little sitting-room for young 
! children. There wa.s nothing of the kind in the 
; neighbourhood, she went on to say, and tlic want 
of one was much felt. She herself would en^t^^e 
to find seven or eight scholars among licr neigh¬ 
bours to begin M'lth ; .and by putting a card in 
the window, they would no aoubt before long 
liave as many as they could find room for. Then 
she a<hh‘d that if the ladies agrcc<l to her pro-, 
position, she should want an extra shilling a week i 
added to the rent, in consideration of the annoy¬ 
ance and diit which a number of children 
‘traipsing’ in and out of the house would cause 
her. 

Miss Oraiihy, after thanking her, said that she 
would tike a little time to consider the matter;: 
but at the end of a couple of hours she sent for 
Mrs Str.ike and told her tliat she and her niece 
liad d<*cjded to accept the sugge^^tion. So in the 
eourse of the day Miss Maria hunted out a few 
secoinl-li.ind benches at a broker’s shop, .and 
])Urchascd some spidling-leioks and other needful 
stock in trafle, and on tlie Monday morning 
following the school was opened in »lue form. 
In a fortnight from the date of opening they 
had as many scholar-! as they couhl accommodate. 
It was a pretty sight to see the yonng-'tors come 
trooping 111 of .a morning as the clock struck 
nine, each bobl'ing a little courte.sy, or touching 
a shilling hwk brushed carefully by loving hands 
before leaving home. Miss Maria they liked, 
though they stitod considerably in awe of her ; , 
but ^^iss Agnes tliey loved with all their hearts, 
n.s who, indeed, could have helped doing. 

'J'he idiihlreii wore young an<l tlicir parents 

f ) 0 (»r, and Miss Maria’s charges were neccssaiily 
o\v, so she soon disctivered tli.it, notwithstanding 
the number of her .scli.ilurs, it was imperatively 
needful that she .and Agne.s should seek some 
mlditional mode of adding W their income, (.lon- 
secpiently, Mrs Str.ike waus again con.siilted. That I 
slow'-thinking person rcv'olve<l the matter in her | 
min<l while washing up her pots and pans, then 
she went up-stairs and standing before Miss Muna, 
Aid abruptly: ‘Shirt-making.’ A hlusli mantled 
on Miss Maria’s elieok as (he word fell on her 
ears; and after th.at, she fumed for a couple of 
days at tlie thought of two gentlewomen lowering 
themselves to do work of the character impliett. 
But as the gre.at f.act that they could not m.ake 
ends meet out of their prasent means forced itself 
more forcibly on her mind, she began to sec the 
necessity of yielding, at all events for a time, and 
till something more eligible should offer itself. 
8 o Mrs StruKe’s services were put in requisition, 
and by means of some occult influence possessed 
by hei', our two ladies were supplied by one of 
the lui^e outfitting firms in Lord Street with a 
number of shirtS, rtadv cut out, which they were 
required to* hem, fell, backstitch, gusset, and turn 
out complete at aB points, and that for a sum so 


preposterously small that Miss Maria went red 
and white by turns with surprise and indignation 
when it was told her, as many unfortunate seam¬ 
stresses besides herself have done both before and 
since. The additional income from this source 
would have been hardly perceptible had not both 
aunt ami niece sewed awa}' hard and fast, early 
in the luoniing and late at night long after 
school hours were over, till cramped fingers and 
aching heads compelled them to leave off till 
the morrow. 

MKDICAL BJUfrnOE IN THE WEST OF 
ENCLAND. 

It used to be said that the m.arch of civilisation 
was always going westw’ard. Probably it is, and 
that is the reason why so many habits and theories 
remain in tlie western counties, civilisation not 
having yet driven them out. I suspect that when 
another generation has had time to show the 
benefits of compulsory education, there will not 
be in this we.'^tern county such interesting patients 
us 1 have met with in my practice of tw'cnty- 
three ye.ars. It is not to be understood th.at cycig^ 
one of the incidents actually occuiTctl to me, hut 
they cither came within my ix*rsonal knowledge 
or w’crc tohl me by people upon w'liose statements 
I could relv. 

Now .and then the belief in witchcraft appears 
cither in conversation or in the police rcporls. A 
girl about twenty years of age had long suffered 
from liead.acluLs, wdiieh were largely due to w'orkiiig 
' in a noisy factoiy. Now', pleiuse to follow the old 
I mother’s train of reasoning : the headaches resist 
' the action pf medicine —in which the west-country 
folk liave the strongest faith—and thei’c* is no 
apparent earthly cause. The factory sounds are 
altogether left out of court. Therefore, it is 
presumable that the girl is under some super¬ 
natural inlliicnce, or, in the old woman’s language, 
that she ha.s been ‘overlooked,’ or that ‘some one 
have ’a jmt &ome’at upon her.’ Now for the cure, 
.lane Tomkins is going to the ‘wise woman’ at 
Wilston for professional advice, and takes the 
patient w'ith tier in the donkey cart—a Sunday 
expedition of ten miles out and ten miles homfs. 
But, alas! this w\as of no use; the fee was a 
sovereign, and the girl was all but ilestitutc. The 
reader W’ill be gla<l to learn that the lieadachcs 
yieldeil to the quiet and good food ol a household 
where Maida has long been a domestic servant. 
By the way, the errand which led .Tanc Tomkins 
to take her long drive to the ‘wise w'oman’ was 
rather intiTcsting. Her husband had lost Iiis 
wage.s on his w'ay home after being paid; and 
Jane hired the donkey and cart to seek the help 
of the Wilston wdteh. Now, this spiritual person 
required carnal rewai'd ; for reveming the place 
where Jane’s twelve shillings had been lost, this 
mercenary prophet asked fifteen shillings 1 

But this credulity is not found only among the 
uneducated, I think that a shoe of a horse or 
donkey would be found in tbe dairy of most 
farmhouses which have been standing for fifty 
years. A necklace made of short lengths of 
w'oody-nightshade is often put on a child W'ho 
has hod fits, to keep off evil influences. Witches 
and evil spirits are unwilling to pass over 
running water; this fact has been turned *to 
account in this way: mercury by its fluidity is 
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supposed to cheat a short-sighted spirit, so it is 
worn in a little bottle hung round the neck niglit 
and tlay. I have seen this myself. 

fifty or sixty years ago, the rector of a village 
near the town where the writer lives was famous 
<is a wdteh-finder. I have never learnt what he 
did with Ills victims. 1 say victims, because 1 
suspect that cruelty and injustice were done to 
many poor old women witliout any reason wlmt- 
evar except the malignity of their neighbours. 

While some of my patients are credulous, they 
are also very fond of assigning causes to all their 
<U8eases. Happily, they arc easily satisfied. For 
instance, an innkeeper had a feeble child who did 
not take much footl. The father was much dis¬ 
turbed about this, and confided to the doctor his 
belief that the son ‘hadn't got no glutchcr to 
glutch anything.’ (‘Glutch’ is Somerset for 
‘swallow.*) In infancy, the cause of all maladies 
is the ‘wind;’ later, ‘teeth;’ then comes the 
period of ‘w^orms.’ Later in life, everylhiug 
arises from a ‘chill’ or a ‘strain.’ Both of 
Uiese last are cau.ses acting Ironi the out&idu, 
be it noticed ; a subtle compliment to the sound¬ 
less, of w’est-coimtry constitutions. We do not 
like to confess any weakness in ourselves: all 
illness must come from a chill (that 1 -=, the 
climate) or a strum (that is, viohin<‘e). 

Townspeople arc often troubled with slee])le»s- 
ness. Perhaps we do better in tins way be<-iinse 
we live with green grass before our eyes. Iho- 
lessor Bain says that this is very soothing, fresh 
air and early hours ai*e also soothing, so tliat we 
in the west are apt to be sleepy. I once saw a 
farmer sitting out in his field on a three-legged 
milkmg-stool, with the pail lietweeu knees, [ 
sound asleep. The cow liud walkuil ott, leaving 
him there with ram pouring into his pail instead 
of milk. 

I But another patient was conskintly subject to 
fits of drowsiness. He was a professional man, i 
#nd was much troubled by thi^ fcen<lencv. One | 
afternoon two parties—two or thi'ee persoii.s in 
each—came to his liouse by appointment, aiul were 
sent into separate rooms. While talking to the 
first set, he hud occasion to go to anotlier part ol 
the liouse to fetch a paper lioni Ins private room, 
pacing through the room in whieh the second set 
were waiting, lie sat down at bis uriting-table 
to take out the paper, and fell asleep. Ko one 
went to look for him ; and when he awoke, about 
tlp-ee-quarters of an hour later, all the people had 
left Ins house, tired of waiting. 

This gentleman gave me a curious instance of 
the survival of the old dootriue of ‘ sympathy.’ 
Price, a farmer who I'ented some of his land, hud 
borrowed some hayforks from my friend, who had 
also fields which he farmed himself. Some care¬ 
less pcKon had place«l a hayfork- prong upwanls 
—against a haystack which was being made. The 
farmer’s son coming off the stack, slitl down, insteail 
of descending by the iaddei* m the uMial way. 
He imfortimately struck his leg against one of 
the^ points of the fork, producing a nasty wound, 
which went on badly, and eventually caused him 
to keep his bed. The landlonl called at Price’s 
house one morning to ask for the return of bis 
hayforks, an(\, hearing of young Price’s accident, 
offered to call upon his medical num and a.sk liim | 
to go and‘see the injured man. ‘No, sir,’ .<aid tlie ; 
motb^ ; /1 won’t trouble you ; I think we can | 


inanage without the doctor.’ And then she went 
on to say that all the hayforks should be returned 
at once except one, this being the one which 
had caused the accident It had been wrapped up 
with certain herbs and buried in the garden, that 
the wound might be healed through the infiuence 
of the licrbs on the weapon which caused the 
wound. I have never met with any other instance 
of belief in the doctrine of sympathy propounded 
by Sir Kenelm Jligby about ICoO. Alany of our 
i*caders will remember the story which Dighy tells 
about a man who bad been wounded in a duel, 
and who had obtained the loan of the sword 
from his enemy. The ivenpon was covered with 
‘sympathetic powder' and carefully laid aside. 
Then .the wound became less painful ; but a 
8 er\'ant finding the sword, began to clean it, and 
the wounded man at once felt feverish, and the 
sore place grew hot and irrikible. The patient 
suspected the cause of his pain, and ordered the 
powder to be again laid on the sword, which was 
carefully lockeil up until the wound had healed. 

It was a eoiiiiiion thing in one district, twenty 
years ago, to sec a pitchiork in a bedri>om. This 

f ieculiar weai>ou was so popular because a robber 
lad been wounded by one ; and the tw'o pum-tures, 
of unmi''t.‘dv{ib]e shape, laid leil to tlie conviction 
of the criminal. 

Very stnmge lucssages arc aometimes sent. A 
favourite foimula is, * i don’t expect slie’ll be alive 
again I get back.’ Notes are oiten very curious. 
This ib a copy of the best 1 ever received ■ ‘ (Jhkmn- 
VAi.E, 11, 187b. Mr Toumkus Sir if you 

1‘lcs to send me one bott>l more tlu* liordien Woter 
[lotion water]. Doses my Leg Gretei [a great deal] 
(lood 2 P)Oxcs Ointnnnt W'itli Burgi* jthe carrier] 
tlieii make out mv A (\mut 1 am going to Live 
(fivenvale by tlie iiiidi*] the moiitli ol Sipteiuber.— 
From your Obedient Sirvent JofTN S.\iith. 

‘Btes (Plea-'c] to K.\quLe my Writing and Spill¬ 
ing.’ 

Fart of the dilliculty which the untaught find 
in writing Icttei’s ari.'.cs Irom the ti-ouble they 
have in cxpre.->sing their ideas, sometimes inclining 
to be over-pai ticular about their w’linls ; fur in¬ 
stance, the V(*ib ‘create’ i& alway.s used w'hen 
medicine is de.'-ired Uj bring an appetite. One of 
the most miserable old w’omen 1 ever saw, wlien I 
asked whether she coubl eat her food, said : ‘ I 
thank—I praise my gloviful Heavenly Father—1 
have a iiiiildlingish stomick to luy vittlee’ And 
a W'onian, to show how eager for his meals her 
liiifebaiid was, said: ‘He do b.ial |bawl] for bis 
vittles loud enough to zlat [crack] his keeker’ 
[windpijie]. This difficulty in giving sliape 
their ideas makes sonic patients very trying to a 
busy mcilical man. If asked, ‘What do you com¬ 
plain of ?’ they seem to think it a sharp repartee 
to reply : * That is what I cnnie to he told, sir.’ 
The answer from an impatient doctor used to be : 
‘Then just ait down for half an hour and think 
wdiat you came here to tell me.’ 

A man came into the surgery one day with a lot 
of mud on his clotlies. He was asked, ‘What 
have you been doing. John?’—‘O sir, ’twas all 
along o’ that there powny ; he zlipped up and he 
fell dow’n, and he draw’ed [throwcu] I down, and 
he draw'ed hisself down, and there we was hooath 
down together.’ This wondeih'ur.sentence, which 
is quite genuine, ia equivalent to the fact fJiat the 
pony had fallen and throwm the man. 
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These ej^ressions are queer; but the ideas of 
nurses are queei'er. Why should a newly born 
infant be smeared all over with lard ? Or why 
should the poor little tiling have its head anointed 
with brandy ? I can account for this last practice 
on tlie part of many nurses, as I have seen the 
way in which they warm the spirit. Tlic tempera¬ 
ture'. of her mouth being about the same as that 
of the infant’s head, the nurse takes a mouthful 
of brandv, and after allowing it time to grow 
thoroughly wann, she ejects some or all of tlie 
diluted spirit into her hand and pours it over the 
little round head. Brandy must be very attractive 
to the poor, if one may judge from its universal 
use in emei^encies. There is always consolation 
for the sorrowing relatives to be deriveil from it, 
even if the patient h.is gone beyond the need of 
stimulants. 

1 knew an old farmer who was a doctor himself 
in a small way; for instance, he had his finger 
crushetl; and it was so treated (not by me) that 
the bone projected from the stump. Tins he took 
away by rubbing it down on the farinyai d grind¬ 
stone ! The me<lical man who piloted liim througii 
his childhood’s diseases must have practised about 
the beginning of tbc century, but he anticipated one 
point of modern jmicticc, namely, dre-NHing with 
Iresli garden .soil, as follows li-om the old iiian’^ 
account of his treatment of an attack of fever . 
‘Dr John Tranks, he wur a practKal man, he 
wiir. Wliat d’ye tliink lie did wi I wlien 1 ha<l 
the veaver[ieveij. He tol«l my mother slie wur 
to liave a hole dug in tlie g'-arden, and lake I out 
of bed and put I neaked into tliic there liole, cover 
I 11 ]), and there let I bale lor /oo |sn] long. 
Well, I got belter, you kiiaw.’ And this being 
hoc (treatment), was, of coiir-*e, jiropter hoc. 

These notes liavc been mainly about patient)'. 
There i-* not much that is peculiar about country- 
doctors ill the present day; they are i ery much 
like tlie rest ot tlie faculty. But tlnrty years 
ago, many of tlieia weire a white necktie ami 
black cloLlie.s, such as are now conai<leretI suit¬ 
able for evening <lre.ss. Thi.s did nut ajjply to j 
the riding doctor, wlio went about on liorse- 
back m buckskin brecclies and to]>boot.s. One 
gentleman of this kind left in his wardrobe 
at his death twenty-four pair of these enduring 
garments, and he was the con.Hultunt of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, or, as his nickname went, the ‘oiie- 
pound-ouc man.' Great was the ctuifeWniatiou 
in a farmer’s family when, at the end of an 
atten<laiicc thi’ough a long illness, this buckskin 
priiybician sent in a bill for tliree hundred guineas 
A similar emotion was felt by another tanner in 
the following circumstances. Ills wife had a 
tumour winch needed removal; his own medical 
man was quite competent to do tlic ojieratioii, but 
the farmer wished a ‘Jjoiidon doctor’ to officiate 
at the patient’s home, about a hundred and twenty 
miles from town. When all was done ami the 
London sui'geon about to leave, the hu.sbund said • 
‘Tlea&e, sir, what be I in your debt?’—‘Oh, let 
me see. Eighty guineas is the proper fee.’ The 
farmer very ruefully went and found eighty 
pounds, and said : ‘1 suppose that will do, sir'^’ 
(His own medical man would have received five 
or six pounds.) Mileage may be a very convenient 
basil for demanding a large fee, but surely it is a 
most fallaeious and unjust mode of estimating the 
value of a medical man’s services. The guinea per 
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mile of the old consultants probably arose from 
the cost of posting, which would be the only 
available means of reaching a patient in an 
emei^eucy, or of getting into out-of-the-way 
places at any time. But all this has been altered 
by the railway system, and consultants’ fees have 
been lowered. 

In the old times, the medical man was the 
friend of the family to such an extreme degj^e 
that when a new member was added, the doctor 
was expected to spend many lionrs with the re¬ 
joicing lather and his friends. Pipes, beer, and a 
bowl of punch helped to swell the general cheer¬ 
fulness. 

A lady told me that the medical man who was 
in attendance at the time of her birth received 
from her father three guineas, half a loin of veal, 
and a hogshead of cider. I was once offered ,a 
pair of obi silver sugar-tongs by way of a fee. 

The poor have a naked directness about their 
remarks Mhich would astonish sensitive people. 
A foolish nurse once bent over the bed of a very 
nervous woman and said to me in an awe-struck 
voice: ‘Do you think she will recover, sir?’— 
Going up some very narrow stairs to sec a young 
! man w’ho was seriously ill, his mother i*cmarkcd 
. to me • ‘These stairs arc very awkward, sir—very 
bad for getting a corpse down.’ It may comlort 
' tlic reader to know that the patient was much too 
I dull of perception to be. hurt by the unpleasant 
1 .“uggehtion. 

I G.mtioiis are given in works on nurHing against 
i talking in ivhispers before the patient or in an 
undertone just ouUide his door. But imagine the 
' tijiining and tact of a London (not w’cst-country) 

1 nurse who'said to the gentleman in her charge: 
j ‘WJien the cliange has come, would you like your 
; face washed every morning, sir ? Some gentle- 
i men do—tliey say it is so refreshing.’ In antici- 
j pation, 1 .‘suppose. But it was a delicate attention 
to the lifeless form. 

! A little boy’.s leg had been broken by a kick 
[ from a cow. While 1 was setting the fracture, 

I tlie father, standing at the bottom of the bed, 
'remarked sympathetically: ‘He allays wur a 
(•addling [clum.sy] little tooad.’ 

But this is not the rule. Sympathy with 
suffering, kindness to their fellows in (listless, 
and generosity out ot all proportion to their 
moans, are often met witli among the simple west- 
country folk. With an instance of tliis 1 w'lll 
close tlu'se nott'S : a labourer’s wife, with children 
of her own, lumding over and caring for her neigh¬ 
bour when ill ‘nature’s hour of trouble,’ and at 
the same time suffering from diphtheria ! 


WHO DID IT? 

A STORY IN POUR CHAPTERS. 


With the fii-st gleam of daylight, Dick Ottery 
slipped out of the house and went down to the 
scene of the saspected murder, to search for some 
clue which might lead to the detection of the 
crime. He found the watch, as he had expecteJ. 
It was lying on the floor at some distance, shat¬ 
tered. It had stopped at a quarter past two, and 
Dick gave a sigh ot relief, for he knew,'as would 
everybody else, that at that moment he was engaged 
in the cricket-field, and that, therefore, whatever 
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Buspicion might be coupled with his name would dence of all Wiis the tone of the very last conversa- 
be cleared, unless it should be shown, upon tion she had held with him, the result of which 
ejminination of the watch, that its works were had been that he ha<l unwillingly accepted his 
unbroken and tliat it had stopped in the usual fate of being obliged t^) wait until the death of 
course. her uncle should bring about a change in domestic 

The book which the poor old gentleman matters, 
had been reading, an ancient copy of Camden’s And yet, knowing Claude Shute as Maiy did, 
Britannitty was still open on the table, and his in spite of all, he seemed to licr the very lost man 
spectacles lay upon it^ as if he had paused in his to commit such a deed in cold blood. Once, onlv 
reading to meditate. On the floor lay his hat and once, had she learned that he had a temper at all, 
his stick. Dick knew the stick well—a plain cane | but when he left lier on this fatal afternoon, she 
with no knob or hof)k with which a deeit of blood | remembered that it was far more in sorrow tlian 
could have been committed. He examined the | in anger. 

room, peered into the rat-holes In the flooring, | On the other hand, if Claude Shute did not do 
^rntiniscd the soil outside for footmarks; but it, who else could have possibly gained by such 
there was nothing whatever to betray the miir- an act? Dick’s temper was much more of the 
derer. Then he examined the bushes around for kind wdiich might lead to the conniiittal ot a 
tmees of a hasty flight, looked for marks on the teniblc act such as this than was (Maude’s, but 
wall, all without result, so he ivturned to the Dick would have gained nothing which was not 
house with the articles he had found. his alrea<ly. Then an after-thought came to 

The news had of course very soon spread abroad Mary’s mind : was it possible that (Mamie Shute 
that old Jethro Seaton of Colyton Hall had been could have murdei'ed Jethro Seaton with the idea 
fojund dead in his smumer-house, and that foul- that 8U8j)icion would at once be directed on Dick, 
play was hinted at; and, as Dick had anticipated, and that by so doing not only wonhl lie gain liis 
people at once whiRpered to each other, as they object and put an end to the weary wailing ior 
talked of the affair over garden gates, at cotUige Mary, but would be rid of a seemingly implacable 
doors, or in groups at the roadside, that young Jilr enemy ? 

Ottery ha<l in one of his quari'el.s struck las uncle Impossible I Impossible ! MMic girl scouted the 
over the head and killed nun. tlionglit immediately aftei* its occurrence. 

The inquest was held at the Hall. The evi- In due time Jethro Seaton’s will was brought 
(ience of Dr Waller was decisive—that death was by the family lawyer. Mai’y watched her brother’s 
not due to natural causes, such as a fit or apoplexy, face as he read it. It suddenly darkened, and he 
but that the old gentleman had been struck vio- poinU'd to the clause* ‘And to (Maude Sliute T 
lently behind the ear by some blunt instrument, bequeath the muu of five thousand pounds flee of 
certainly not by the stick produced, and not by legacy duty.’ 

the chair, which had fallen also. Amt so, in the Mary’s heart sank, and she knew what her 
absence of all other evidence, the jury returned brother was going to say. 

a verdict of ‘Wilful murder against some pej-.son ‘Mary,’ he siiid, ‘(Maude Shute murdered our 
or persons unknown;’ the hintc*d suspicion of a poor old unch*. What 1 have always said to you 
juryman who had once received a thrashing from about him is true—tliat he w’us a luwnmg, schem- 
Dick for cruelty to a hoi*se, that the nephew ing Iiumlmg. Now you can see wliy he was so 

might know something about the d(*ath oi Ins fond of uncle, and now 1 can see w'liy he got rid 

uncle, being at once (luashed by tlie evidence of a of him.—Where is he now^’ 
watchmaker who sanl that the mainspring of the Mary was so overcome with emotion that she 
watch found in the biimuior-house wjis broken, so knew not what to say. (Jould it l>e, she a.sked 
that the hour indicated was exactly that ut which herstdf, that her Claude, the man whose lips luul 
the crime had been committed. so often pressed hers, wliosc ring was still on 

On the next day, the remains of old Jethro her finger, that he was, as it seemed, merely a 
Seaton ^yerc buried in the family vault; and, desperate schemer and fortune-hunter; that his 
smalt claim as he had upon the affection of the mouth had spoken what had never been in his 

people, he was followed to his last home by all the heart; and that he had murdered this poor old 

village, far more, it was understood, out ot respect man merely to hasten the acquisition of a few 
and affection for Dick and Mary Ottery than for thousand pounds ? 

him. At that moment the sen'ant came in with 

It W’as strange that, amidst all the conjecture letter. Dick snatched it from the tray ; it bore 
and sifting of evidence, no one had thought of a foreign stamp, and was addi-essed in Claude’s 
associating Claude Shute with the crime—that is, wilting. He tore it open, and rciul: 
nobofly but Mary Ottery. So soon as Dick's 

innocence was established in lier mind, the /Tote/B oulkvard Anscach, liJiussEiJs. 

terrible suspicion had arisen within her, and had My darliuo Mary —If I must wait, I must 
refused to w di8nii><sed by argnuicnt or sentiment, do so in exile. 1 cannot be so near the fruit 
that the man who was really dearer to her than to attain which I have laboured so long, and 
all else in the w’orld could alone have committed feel that I must not touch it. Moreover, 1 dare 
the mui'der. Everything pointed to the proba- not trust myself longer in the neighbourhood 
bility. ^ He was at the liall twenty minutes of the bulldog. You do not know me as an 
before the time indicated by the shattered watch ill-tempered man; but 1 can be rou.sed, and I 
as being that at which the deed was done. He feel that he will rouse me, and then I know 
had gone to Xoudon by the three o’clock train, that I shall say or do something which will 
and, so far as Mary could remember, he had only render the gulf hetw'een him and me, wide as 
gone to London once or twice before during the it already is, impassable. I do not know where 
two yeai% of his courtship. Most convincing evi- I shall go from here; but if you want me. 
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write to tl^B address, and wherever I am, tlie 
letter will reach me. In great haste to catch 
the post, with kindest love to yourself and very 
kind reganis to your good uncle.—Believe me, 
ever your affectionate Claude Shute. 

*Sly blackguard!’ was Dick’s comment upon 
this epistle.—‘ 1 ’m the bulldog, I suppose, ami 
he dares to threaten me! And pi’etending not 
to know anything about what hiis happened. I 
Peuh ! It’s sickening.’ | 

‘Dick,’ said Mary quietly, after she had read 
the letter two or three times, ‘in spite of all 
you say, that is not the letter of a guilty man. 
!^or do 1 think the fact of his going abroad 
condemns him.’ 

‘Don’t it? By Jove, I think it does, though !’ 
exclaimed Dick. ‘He’s gone, so that he can 
plead an alibi, should si^picion be directed against 
him. lie’s a clever fellow ; but he wa'^n’t clever 
enough to calculate upon the evidence which could 
be got out of a broken watch.’ 

Hiary had spoken from her heart and in firm 
belief when she gave lier opinion that there was 
nothing suspicious either in the fact of Claude*^ 
going away or in the tone of the letter. She | 
could not believe him guilty, although appear¬ 
ances were so terribly against him that slic ^ 
lulniitted to hersell that luul he not heen her , 
lover .she W’ou]<l liave condemned him. ' 

‘That wa'N wdiy lie got away,’ continued Dick, 
who wjis striding up uml down the room w'ith a 
brow as black n.s night ‘lie knew that suspicion 
would immediately he fi\ed on me ; ami it was 
just his game to get me out of the w'ay, and to 
many you W’ith all jioor old uncle’s money.—But 
what’s the use oi wasting time in discussion? 
We imist aet, ami that immediately.’ 

‘What are yon going to do, ].)ick?’ asked Mary | 
in an agonised voice. | 

‘What am I going lo do? Why, put this] 
letter in tlu* liamlK of tlie Scotland Yard fellows, ^ 
have a warrant drawn iij), get him arrested, and 
—hange<l ’’ replied her brotlier bitterly. 

‘ Don’t, Dick—my sake, don’t,’ inijdored the 
girl 

Dick stopped short and looked at her. ‘For 
your sake, don’t!’ he repi-ated. ‘Tlien you know' 
him lo be guilty, and you are trying lo screen 
him. If he is miux-ent, as you say he is, let 
him come and prove it in fair trial.’ 

‘But appearances are so much against him,’ 
urged the girl. ‘Consider, Dick, if that watch 
iiad not been found, appeiu*ances would equally 
have been against you.’ 

‘Very well ; then I should have asked to be 
tried,’ rcjilied her brother. *lf the man’s 
innocenf, it will be provetl’ 

‘Stop! stop I only for a few moments,’ (‘ried 
Mary. ‘I can’t think lie did it! And yet— 
0 my God, my heart will break ! ’ And, utterly 
overcome by her emotions, she sank to the 
ground, weeping bitterly. Her brother, having a 
wholesome contempt for feminine grief in general, 
and ft»r his sister’s ebullition upon Ibis occasion 
in particular, did not offer to raise her, but left 
the room. 

Mary j'emai»ed» for some minutes prostrate. 
Suddenly «he sprang to her feet *I must save 
him!’*8ho said to herself. ‘No one knows yet 
I that he is suspected. If I telegraph to him, he 


! will have time to get away before the detectives 
' can reach him. I may be doing wrong; pray 
God I am not; but 1 am sure he is innocent 
although I am ns sure that he would stand no 
chance before a jury.’ She ran up-stairs, put 
on her liat and cloak, and rushed through’ the 
gardens by a path wdiich led to a gate in the 
wall opening on to the village street, 
jKJople thought to see her flying along dishevelled 
and wild-looking, she cared not, but, as if she 
w'a<< the criminal, crept swiftly by back lanes 
until she reached the raihvay station. Three 
times did she write the telegram : three times 
she tore it up .as being absolutely illegible. The 
fourth time she succeeded better, and handed 
in: 

‘From Oiferi/f Coh/ton, to Shtifcj Hofei Hoyaf^ 
Tlonlerard Aiisjmch, Jinissi’h .—Fly for your life 
immediately on receiving this.’ The clerk looked 
at her after he had read it. 

‘ It’t.—it’s a cipher,’ she stammered; ‘Mr Shute 
w’ill under.'-tand it.’ 

She placed a sovereign down, and rufihed a^ay, 
for the uji-train would be due in a few minutes, 
and slie gncKSK*d that Dick would go by it. 

‘I’oor Miss Ottery,’ said the station-clerk. ‘If 
that there atlair at the ’All ain’t touched her 
’eud, 1 ’m mistook ; she’s been an’ left her change 
behind her, an’ one ’ud think there was ghosts 
arter her by the w’ay she run in.’ - ' 


SDK KB AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Ajioxost the peculiarities -which belong to man, 
and man only, tliere is none perhap-j wliich exer¬ 
cises such a w'idespread or important influence as 
sleeplessncbs. A<lvancing civilisation has so fur 
only increased it; and science, although it has 
made some valuable contributions to the iin- 
nicdiatc cause of sleep—that is, the mechanism in 
llio bo<ly by wliich it is produced—stands almost 
jioweilcss with regard to removing slecplessnes-s 
ironi the category of human ills. 

There is scarcely anything upon whhdi so many 
dogni.itic and yet varying opinions are expressed 
as the amount of sleep required by individuals. 
’J’liere are many who consiilcr tlie urcat Alfred’s 
division of time into eight bom’s foi* labour, eight 
for nmnsement^ and eight for sleep, as best 
jKissible one. Others, again, cite instances of 
great men who have influenced the world and yet 
have taken very little sleoj), as showing that eight 
hours is too much. The elder Descrogillos is 
iieihaps the most extreme example, having slept 
but two hours in the twenty-four; Jeremy Taylor 
comes next witli an allowance of three hours; 
then Baxter and Wesley w’ith four and six houj’s 
respectively. But it is useless to attempt to 
aditucc any rule from isolated examples; the 
individual wants in each case must be considered, 
and nature is the surest guide in indicating how 
much sleep is necessary for the purpose of resting 
the bi-aiii and repairing the nervous Bj’stem, 
Some, doubt, indulge themselves too freely, 
as w'as the case with the medical student who 
started the strange theory that sleep was the 
natural condition of man, and therefore slept 
eighteen hours a day, until he died in consequence 
of apojdexy. Others, again, wdth an almost over- 
pow’ering tendency to somnolence, have seen the 
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wisdom of keeping it in check, and been to some 
extent rewarded. Lord Hailes, when composing 
bis AnnaU of Scotland^ consttmtly resorted to a 


keep himself awake during the sennon by crunch¬ 
ing sweetmeats. Ur Johnson had to fight against 
the same tendency; and Thomson, the author of 
the SensonHf passed an undue ]>roportion of his 
time in bed. There are some people, again, 
who can sleep or wake at will. Nttjx»leon Bona¬ 
parte is an example, ns ivas also Qum tlie actor; 
and another occurs in Captain Barclay, who 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand consecu¬ 
tive hours, dozing regularly off to sleep when he 
had completed his mile, and waking in time to 
renew it. Plenty of instances also abound whci*e 
sleep has been indulged in under the least favour¬ 
able circumstances. Sir Waller Scott has told m 
how the North American Indians, when at tlic* 
stake of torture, will sleep on the least inter¬ 
mission of agony until the lire is applied to waken 
them. Many have slept on the racK. Poor little 
factory children have fallen asleep from sheer 
weariness, and yet continued to move their hands 
and fingers as if at work. Soldiers liavc f-lept 
during a march, as in the case of those retieating 
with Sir John Moore from Corunna; 
others, again, have slept sound with lh(' roiu- oi 
artillery around them. 

Still, in spite of the fact that the absence of slc(‘p 
cannot long be healthfully sustained, and that wc 
can bear the privation of tire, food, and even drink, 
longer than we can the want of sleep, the utmo^t 
misery from sleeplessness is a common ^ind tann- 
liaf occuri*encc. The remedies which liave been 
proposed lor it would fill a volume, all hom(‘timeh 
as impossible and as irritating to the sullcrer as. 
the Cninese recommendation, to divest the mind 
of all unpleasant images, piinful reminiscence^i, 
retrospective sorrows, and prospective griefs. The 
most celcbiated and perhaps tlie most efficaciou'4 
method for procuiing sleep that has been devised 
was originated by a Mr Cimlner, who, amongst 
other things, had remedies for many evils, such 
as. for allaying thirst w’here no lujuid element 
could be procured, for improving the eyesight 
by- various ingeniously contrived glasses, and lor 
appeasing hunger, ills sleeplessness, however— 
i*e8ultftig from a severe spine injury iii l>eing 
thrown from a chaise—had been almost intoler¬ 
able for years, until he discovered a means, which 
never afterwards failed him, of commanding '-leep 
at wilL The discovery caused some stir at the 
time, and many eminent pei-sons adopted it, and 
gave testimonials as toils etlicacy. Now, liowever, 
that it has dropped almost out of e.\ie>teijce, it 
may be a boon to many to have its lormnla repro¬ 
duced. The suflmr who has wooed sleep in vain 
.is, 'According to Mr Gardner, to lie on his right 
side, with his head comfortably placed on the 
pillow, having the neck straight, so tliat respira¬ 
tion may not be impeded. The lips 01*0 then to 
be closed slightly and a rather full inspiration 
taken,, ^eathing through the nostrils a.s much us 
possibly, The full inspiration taken, the lungs 
are to be leftu to their own action. Attention 
must ‘noV be fixed upon the respiration. The 
persion must imagine that he sees the breath 
oaasing from hie nostrils in a continuous stream, 


and at the instant he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness 
leaves him—or at least so says the recipe—and 
he falls asleep. If this method does not at once 
succeed, it is to be pei'scvercd in, and if properly 
carrieil out, is believed to prove infallible. It is 
founded on the principle that monotony, or the 
infiuencG on the mind of a single idea, induces 
slumber; and, as sucli, is but another form of 
(litfei-ent methods whicli are familiar to a great 
many. 

Sir Thomas Brown found it a most effectual 
soporific to re))ent some verses on which the well- 
known Evenhuj Jlifnin was founded. Rabelais 
tells us of some monks who, when wakeful, reso¬ 
lutely set themselves to prayer, and who, before 
; they had concluded lialf-a-tlozen aves or pater- 
i Hosiers, fell asleep. Franklin took his air-bath ; 

I Sir John Sinclair counted ; whilst Sir John 
Ifennic, when engaged on public works, never 
went to sleep w'itliout previously having his liair 
combed at the back of Ids head with a tine tooth- 
comb and rubbed gently with the palm of tlie 
hand. Combing the hair, brushing the forehead 
with a soil shaving-bru-ih, or fanning, all are good 
as sleep-mducers, and might well be tried on 
.''leeploss children, although perhaps the Spanish 
practice of getting balm*.** oft to sleep by rubbing 
the apace between the cervical and lumbar verte- 
i)r,v—that is, between the nock and the waist— 
with the hand, as it is reputed never to have failed, 
would bo a shorter roml to the same goal. 

We are (on.‘^ideriiig the question, it must be 
understood, without taking stuh potent remedies 
' a.s narcotics into account, for their udminisimtiim 
requires the skill and the supervision of a medical 
attendant. One or two remark'-, therelorc, ns 
ivgards the rca.'-oii of Mr Gardners foniiul.i may 
induce some to have more laith in what at least 
<‘an be nothing but a lmrmle.-.s and easy plan. 
The direction to lie on the right side is supported 
' by the knowledge that the Iioait, being more 
tow'ards tlie left side of the thoiax, lias freer 
action will'll the body rests on the right. The 
advice to breathe through the nostrils as much 
as possible, although sricntiiicully approved, is 
one which civilisetl ])eople rarely adopt. The 
W’lld Indian’s mother makes a practice of closing 
her babe’s lips w'hen asleep, and thus iinliices 
the habit ol breathing through the nose, which 
nature has provided with a special apparatus 
w'hereby tlie air is warmed before it passes to 
the lungs. But so much have we deviateil from 
tliis liealthful and natural practice, that Mr,, 
Gardner <|Ualiiies his advice to breathe thi'ough 
the nostrils by saying, ‘us much as pjssible.’ 

One of the most effectual means of preventing 
wakefulness is, however, to remove the cause. 
It may be said that none but the patient can 
miniaU'r to ‘a mind iliseascd,’ that no one can at 
all times fly from or avoul great mental pam, 
or, in fact, an amount of physiuil pain suUicient 
to keep a jMirson awake. But sleeplessness is 
often tlie result of far simpler causes. A bright 
light in the room, an nuuccustoineil noise, an 
uncomfortable bed, niti causes which suffice to 
keep some people awake. Any strong intellec¬ 
tual effort, such as an exciting ^ame of chess 
just before I'etiiiug to rest, wilf keep t^ie circuia- 
tion in the brain at such an unnatiu'al tension 
that sleep is impossible. Tea and coffee cause 
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wakefulness also, by the increased aetitity m ami mails from the west, and entered the Hills 
the circulatfon, just as much as cold, which pro- from the south and on the west side; while 
duces a derauf'emcnt 4n the circulation and a the latter accommodated travel from the east, and 
certain amount of discomiort Kcmedies for all ^,„tered the Hills from the south and on the east 

these ore, as a rule, in every person s power, and ., o. n 

only require the exercise of a little thought. A Stage Corn- 

sensation of dry binning heat in the soles of the P»ny stocked and equipped a route from the norUi- 
feet and palm*} of the hand, which accompanies with Bismarck—situated on the Missouti 

certain dibcascs in some people, is another cause Kiver at the point whore the Northern Pacific 
of sleeplessness ; but that will give way if spong- Railroad croseed that stream —for their eastern 
ing the parts with vinegar and water is resorted terminus, distant also about three hundred miles, 
ta Where wakefulness is the result of exhaus- This route accommodated the travel from the 
tion from want oi fcwnl, a ghiss of cold water or north-west and steamboat passengers. In 1881 
pale ale, or the eating of a sandwich, will, by this last-named route was nbantbned, and the 
setting up activity in the abdominal organ^ stock transferred to the Pierre route, the shortest 
divert the superabundant blood from the head, of all, being only two hundred and ten miles, 
and thus draw off the source by which the unnatu- when the Chicago and North-western Railroad 
ral activity of the brain was sustfiined. Another | Company extended their roa<l to Pierm on the 
cause of sleeplessness, which is, lioAvever, too little j Missouri River, and aflordcil the most direct road 
recognised, is the tJiking of stimulating drinks;! trom (,‘hicago to l)ettdwoo<l. 
and m this, an effort ot the will to foi-sake the I Besides these routes, one fi*om Kearney .Tune- 
habit is all that is neccs-ary in the way of a | tion, Nebraska, tlic western terniimis of the 
cure. j Ihirlington and Missouri River Raiiroa*!, a point 

Tlio effects ol piotr.u’tcd wakefulness are such ' tsvo hundred miles east of Sidney, and over 
that the strongest constitution cannot resist them, ' lour hiimlred miles to Deadwood, was estab- 
.ind it therefore becomes all to try to overcome ; lished in the ctirly spring of 1877, and operated 
a habit which may liave very serious conse- by a banker named Dakc. Tin's stage-hue, 
qucnces. Newton’h mind was impaired by tlie though, luid a short life; the load was neccs- 
privation of sleep in his old age, and the mental sarily located through the great Sioux Reserva- 
stujjor which darkuiUHl tlie clo‘'ing years ot tion; and although the treaty with the Sioux 
Soutlicy’s life was pi'eccdetl l»v it .I3ut perhaps provided for such a higlnvay, yet the Indians- 
one reason why tin* nio-t gdted minds havi themselve^, while not objecting very strongly to- 
been alUicted by wakefulness i", that bodily exer- the Suhiey route, weie very much enraged at both 
cist* is too oltcn negli-cted by people devoted to the Bism.ii'ck and Kearney ; and a few months 
intellectual pur-^uits. Thei'e is no better soporific after the latter was fust located, and while it was 
than plenty of outdoor exercise, carrietl even, btill in iW iiitancy, tlie Imlians murdered one 
in extiemo cases of waketnlness, to a sense of of the diivei’s, and acted in such a Ihrcab-ning 
fatigue. Horace, in hi*« rccommemled manner that the piopriotor made an appeal to 

the sAvinuuing ot tlie 'fiber three times as a tlie government for military protection. 'Jins, 
means ol procuring deep repose ; and tlie science however, was retused, and he withdrew his couches 
of the pivsent da}, with all its array of iacts, has and stock. 

little better advice to give. The Indians then turned their attention to the 


little better advice to give. The Indians then turned their attention to the | 

- — _ _Bismarck Road ; they stole a good many of the 

H l<' 1> l.' A liwnn II ^■'A \ PIT Stage Oompaiiies’ horses, and, despite the fact that 

1 11 r.* l>r.A J-l U UU Ji (.-(JaVOII. each coach was accompanied by an aimed outrider 

ITS E.VRLV nisTouv—ATTACKS uv INDIANS AND giuml bcsides tile drivcr, they succeeded in 

HmiJWAYMKN. 1B77 in taking possession of one, rifling the inail- 

rn , . f , , . Ti. n TTv ., , , pouches, and attempting to break open tlie steel 

PHEkte; pvHorniiuwvsol the‘WildlVest at the „.hivh valuabk- exprvs.s pickugea were 

American Jiixhibition, and the introduction ot the carried ; but their efforts proving futile in this, 
Deadw'ood (Joach, li.i\e suggested that U‘«etiil, they left the coach in dUgnst, taking tlie hoif>e» 
thougli by no means ornamental or coniimtable, with them. Tlie passengerb-, driver, and guard’ 
conveyance to me as the subject of this sketch, were iortunntely enabled to esi-aju* by hiding in a 
my acquaintance with it extended over a thicket^ at the side of the ixiad ; ami tliQ: 

jieriod of eight years, I feel competent to give its Indians perceiving a large mule-train a ahoit dis? 

««1 « « ♦! +;.,vx .„i < . #1 tanco otl, left without making anv attack on the 

hiatory, and can at tl.c same tune vouch tor the ti,,y%vonM nndouhtedly. 

Tx 1 X .-X 1 X liave done. In the face of a larger force, the ml- 

An early as 1870, the Deadwood Couch made skins are very discreet and cowardly, especially jf 
I its first appearance on the streeb' of Clieyennc, a that fom* is made up of frontiersmen, their inode 
I frontier city on the I^nion Pacific Railroad, distant ot attack being alway.s in the shape of a siii-prise 
[ about three hundred and tw’ciity miles from the nnless their numbers far exceetl that of the oppos- 
metropolis of the Black Hills. This route was mg P«vrty. Again, in 77 a party of Sioux chased ‘ 
stocked and equipped by Gilmer, Salisbury, & Co., coach on the same route, anil made life 

a stage Company well known tl.rmighout the uneomfortahle for tl.e passengers, drivef 

W.X.S* ,.i «+* 1 * 1 1 *1 u i ^»d guard by a contmuul f.how'er of arrows and 

West, « o atterwards also stocked he S dney . b„/this time the only escape for the 

route, with the town of that name as its southern occupants was in llight. The foiif-harsf team,' 
teriqinus, also oh ttie Union 3‘acific Road, but how’ever, proved their mettle by distancing the 
east of Cffie^enne, and a shorter distance to Dead- ponies ndden by the Indians, and carried their 
wood. The first named accommodated passengers load safely to the stage station, wHIrb plenty of | 
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I^elp was at hand to withstand an attack. After 
this^ the Indians gave up bothering the coaches, 
and satisfied tiicmselves uy attacking snniU emi¬ 
grant outfits and stealing horses. 

But if the Sidney and Cheyenne coaches escaped 
molestation by the Indians, the highwaymen 
(called road-agent«) made up for it On those 
roads, in ’77 an<l ’78, it was almost the rule for 
the passenger coaches to be ‘held up’somewhere 
en rot(te by these modern Dick Turpins, who would 
spring from the earth as it were, and notify 
trie driver of their presence by a loud commaml to 
‘ halt; ’ and as their appearance was so sudden, 
tliey had the ‘ drop,’and the command would be 
complied with. Then the passengers would be 
ordered to alight with their hands up, receiving 
the cheering intelligence from the lender, backed 
by two revolvers ready cocked, that any attempt 
to drop their hands would be followed by instant 
death. Standing in a row with hands elevated 
over their heads, they w’ouUl have to await their 
turp to be searched, which was performed in a 
most scientific and systematic manner by members 
of the gang, who usually were not content with 
riding tlic pockets of their \ictims, but, as a rule, 
made them remove their hoots, socks, and outer 
garments. These, however, they were allowed to 
resume after the departure of their unwelcome 
guests. Ladies were treate<l gallantly, the leader 
of the ro.ad-agcnts often accepting a ki'^s as pay¬ 
ment of the toll extorted from travelleis ; but in 
case of refusal of this favour by some belle, who 
disliked having her lips polluted, a systematic 
search was the result, and lier money and other 
valuables went to fill the coders of the des})era- 
does. . 

The position of these pas-^engers can be described, 
but must be experienced to be appreciated. One 
can fancy being awoke in the middle of the night 
on the prairie, with no shelter or assi'^tance near, 
and ordered by masked men, ai-med witli revolver^ 
and shot-guns, held cocked in a seemingly careless 
manner clo'^e to }our liead, to undi'ess and give up 
all your valuables; and ino&t probably, too, the 
weather was inclement, for bright nioonliglit 
nights ivere rarely chosen to hold ut> u coach. 
The position, as I say, must lx* felt to be 
thorouglily appreciated. The mail-pouches were 
not forgotten, but were usu.ally ciuried off, the 
contents cai-efully sorted out, and any letters 
supposed to contain money appropriated, and the ' 
]»ouches left somewhere on the road for the next 
coach to pick up. Usually, tliese gangs of road- 
agents numbered five or six ; but it is on record 
that in many instances one man has done all the 
work, and most thoroughly too, assisterl by a 
number of dummies arranged near the road, 
armed with long sticks, whicli to the frightened 
n^n and >vomen just rudely awakened, bore a 
most unpleasant re'^emblance to rifies. Many a 
reader will say: ‘ But how is this po«^sible ? I 
thoRght every passenger w'ould carry arms and 
fight’ True; mostly every one did carry weapons, 
and I have heaisl many tell beforehand the recep- 
tfon they^ would give a road-agent; but very 
lurely did it happen that, when tlic command 
to halt was given, an^ of these braves could get 
their weApon^in readiness. In fact, a man cannot 
tell what he would do until the time comes, and 
then UBoally acts in just the opposite manner from 
&at he hftd expected. 


The two attacks which received the most atten¬ 
tion and provoked the most determined pursuit 
were made on the Cheyenne road in the early 
spring of ’77 and the autumn of ’78. Tlie fii’st 
occurred on Whitewood Creek, about four miles 
^uth-west of Deailwooil. The coach had a full 
load of passengers, who, rejoicing that their 
long journey from (’lieyenne was nearly com¬ 
pleted without molestation, were looking forward 
to the good .supper and warm bed awaiting them 
at their journey's end. The driver, Johnny 
Slaughter, one of tlie best in the Company's 
employ, was handling the reins over his four 
sjiaiikiug horses, and carefully guiding them 
over the rocky road while he talked with or 
listened to tlie remarks of the occupant of the 
box-seat; w'hen suddenly, without tlie slightest 
warning, the report of a gun v’as heanl, and poor 
Slaughter fell forward, mortally wounded. ’J'lie 
horses took fright, and ran off in the direction of 
Deodwood at a break-neck speed, threatening to 
Iiurl the coach either over the rocky bank into 
the creek on one side, or against the large pine- 
trees on the other ; but, more by good luck tlian 
good management, for a passenger had succeeded 
in getting hold of the reins, took the ill-fated 
coacli safely into Deadwnod. A determined ]>ur- 
I suit ensued ; but to this day the murderer of 
' Johnny Slaughter has never been captured, and 
' the mystery remains unsolved as to why any 
' roa«l-agent shoul*! deliberately murder the driver 
I of the coacli ; for usually tlie.'-e men were iin- 
I iiKfle.ste*! even alUT refusing to obey the command 
to liiiU, the bullets in that cxeiit being dtrecU'd 
i^faiiist the hors(*s. Tlie load at the jilace of 
attack WU.S very rough, the timber and tmsh on 
the eiilo from which the shot was fired being very 
dense, while the steej> and nuky bank of the 
creek on the opposite side was sure ovideiice that 
tlie point had been selected by an experienced 
hand, but by which one of tlie numerous gang-s 
tli.it infested the country at that time has never 
been a.scertained. 

The otlier attack \vas made on the ironclad 
treasure coach, one built e\j)res.sly for conveying 
the gold bullion from the Hills to the railroacC 
It was ii beautiful afternoon in the autumn of 
'78 ; the stock-tender at (’unyon Spring Station, 
thirty miles south-west from iHsadwood, was aw’ait- 
ing the arrival of the ironclad ; In.s change of four 
horses stood in their stalls ready Iiarncssed, 
and impatiently awaiting their daily drive. The 
.station w'as one of the mo.st secluded on the road, 
the nearest house, being ten miles distant. The 
single log buihling formed shelter for the stock- 
tender, tlie only inhabitant, as w'ell a.s the horses 
under his charge. The location on a rocky ledge 
at the head of a deep canyon, with a background 
of heavy timber and underbrush, was one of tlie 
most suitable for a tragedy, and the lonely posi¬ 
tion of the stock-tender one not to be coveted; 
but he appeared w'ell coiiUmterl, and happj' as he 
sat outsiile the log building, smoking and reading 
ail old illustrated paper that one of the drivers had 
goo<l-naturedly supplied liim with. But he starts 
to his feet as he hears horse’s hoofs treading the 
rocky road just in time to salute a stranger well 
mounted and armed, who politely reiiuests a 
drink of water. ' 

Without hesitation the occupant turns into 
the stable to get a drink from a bucket set 
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in a cool •place, and with the tin cup stai ts 
again for the open air. But the air of politeness 
has left his stmnger visitor, and besides he has. 
been joined by eight companions, all as well 
mounted and armed os the til's! ; and as I he stock- 
tender steps to the door with tlie water, he is 
considerably taken aback at the sight wliich meets 
his view : nine lilies are pointeil dimtl;^^ at his 
head, and he is coimuanded to tlirow up his hands 
at once. This done, a I'ope is found, and his 
liunds and legs pinioned securely, a gag placed in 
his mouth, and without ceremony he is tossed 
into a manger. His (‘uptors then knocke<l out the 
mud chinking between the logs in tlie front wall 
of the stable, and with the nuuczles of their riiles 
iuserteil in these temporary portholes, awaited the 
arrival of the coach. 

Their plans luwl been well matui^d, and they 
evidently know wliat they have come for, and 
are prepared to take desperate means to obtain 
their booty. The coach is <lriven to the stiible 
without any intimation of the reception awaiting 
the occupants, who ought to be six or seven 
ill number, well ariuetl, and on the look-out 
for attiick. But by an accident, this particular 
coach has a short numher of guarrls, only three 
r<*gulars, besides one volunteer in the feluipe of a 
telegraph operator named (Jampbell, who, being 
pi'essed for time, eiitieated the agent at Deadwcnxl 
so eiu'nestly b) allow him U* go out on this coach, 
that, ilespiLe their oi'dcrs to the contrary, he was 
pcrmitte<l to do so. As (Jene, the diivcr, stopped 
Ids horses, and <«ale Hill, one (»f the guainls 
who rode beside him, rose to di'>mount, a volley 
was lireil by the men concealed m the biiibling, 
and poor Campbell, who was sitting on the 
middle se<it m range ot the porthole in the 
iron (.loor of the coach, fell ilead with three or 
four bullets ill Ids bo<ly. (jale Hill abo wus 
wounded in several places, but managed to crawl 
to the I'ear of the building, where, through a 
window, he opoiie«l tire on the robbers, Imt in a 
few moments tUopped from loss of blood, and 
was afterwards found in the grass nearly dead. 
The other two giumls manageil to scramble out 
of the coiicli on the opposite side from tlie stable, 
and took ivfiigo behind the trees, where they 
were overcome by the roblairs and disarmed 
Ueue, wlio liad foitunutely escupe<l, but nut left 
his driver’s seat, was onlered down, and forced to 
w'ulk in front of them towards the trees behind 
which the guards ha<l taken refuge. Here lie, 
too, was disarmed, leaving the road-agents entire 
• musters of the situation. The coach was at once 
relieved of its load of bulUoii, valued at about 
twenty thousand dollars; ami the roail-ngents 
separating, and currying with them the gold 
bricks, escapeil. Gale Hill, after a long and 
serious illness, recovered, and resumed his occupa¬ 
tion as guard. 

Notwithstanding that a determined pursuit after 
tlie robbers was made by a large party, headed 
by Ed Cook, the superintendent of the Stage 
Company, yet only tw’o of the gang were con¬ 
victed, although all the bullion taken was re- 
I covered. 

I After this last attack, men suspected as rood- 
I agents were .^'i^>ently of the opinion that the 
I country \fas not a healthy one, especially as three 
of the worst had been hanged by Vigilance Com¬ 
mittees about this time; and from that time on, 


but little trouble was given by the balance of the 
suspected men, and the passengers to and from 
the Hills could travel in comfort so far as attacks 
from highwaymen were concerned. 

THE ‘BATTLE* OF BOSENDEN. 

AN INCIDENT IN KENTI^H HlhTOllY. 

Bosexdln is an old-fashioned farmsteail, situated 
in what our American cousins would call a ‘clear¬ 
ing,* in the picturesque woodland district known 
to Kentish men as tlie Forest of Bleiui, whicli 
extends fi-om the valley of the Stmir to the shores 
of the German Ocean. Only once in the course 
of its history hiw Bosendeu Farm been aroused 
Irom the peaceful quietude which seems naturally 
to attcnil a secliuled siKit, nearly suiTouiided by 
the woods, with tlie sea rolling calmly in the 
distance. That one exceptional day W'as Thurs- 
' day the 31st of May 1838, just fifty years ago, 

I w’hen the ‘battle’ occuire<l w’hich we propose to 
! describe. 

' The ancient city of Canterbury—from which 
I Bosendeu i.s distant about five miles—was startled 
in the autumn of 1832 by the arrival of a stranger, 
who UM)k looms at one of the principal hotels in 
' the city, an<l soon contrived to make himself the 
I centre of altractiim in the neighbourhood. He 
I amioiiuced himselt as Sir William Courtenay, 

' Knight of Malta, a member of tbe well-known 
I Devoiibbire lainily bearing the name which he 
ttbMiiucMl. In dress, iiiumiera, opinions, and 
geiier.il slyb* of living, it was ap^iareiitly the main 
object in life ol this gentleman to act us ditfer- 
ently iv'« jlosrible irom tlie multitude around him. 
He More his hair in buig locks, flouting over his 
shouldei's, with a beard ami inoustaclie, uhicli 
were appendages unknow'ii among Englishmen in 
those days, assimilating his apiicai'ance as far as he 
could to the portraits of our Saviour. He dressed 
in vnnous costumes of an oriental type, often 
appearing in a tunic and cloak ma<le of red velvet, 
udonicd with embroiilery, and w'as armed some¬ 
times w'itli a swuhl, sometimes w'lth pistols stuck 
in his girdle. He was an expert horseman, and 
constantly rode about tbe neighbourhood. 

Doubts were enteiiaiiied from the first as to 
wlietlier this personauc hud any claim to the name 
by which he called liimaelf; but it was evident 
that he w as a man of excellent abilities, an eloipient 
speaker, one who bad travelleil much, and mingleil 
w’itli the best socitdy. Those were the days of 
the first Ref(»rm Bill, and Sir William Com-tenay 
soon came diefore the East Kent public os the 
editor of a newspaj>er devoteil to advocating the 
interests of the people, which was called the 
Ihiiihh LioHf and was Jtcaded with a representa¬ 
tion of that animal in a most ferocious attitude. 
Several copies of this paper ore in the writcFs 
possession, and are well worth study as a literary 
curiosity. The title-page is headed with texts 
and mottoes, such os, ‘Justice to the Poor, Justice 
to the Rich;* ‘The British Lion vill be Free;’ 
‘Heaven is his Throne, the Earth is His Foot¬ 
stool ‘The Root of all Evil is in the Church 
and othere of similar clnvraeter. Encouraged by 
the success of his journal, SirWiHiam aspired to 
a place in the House of Commons; and when a 
vacancy occuri’cd in tlie representation of Canter¬ 
bury towards the close of the year 1832, he waa 
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one of tiie candidates for the vacant seat. He 
was not successful; but he polled a lai>j;e number 
of votes, many influential peroons in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood being among his supporters. 

For several mouths Sir William was the greatest 
'lion’ in Kent. But in the lollowing year an 
untoward event put a temporary stop to his public 
career. He was tried and condemned for i>erjury, 
in giving evidence at a trial of some local smug¬ 
glers, on behalf of whom he luid come forward as 
a witness, and was 6entence<l to a term of im¬ 
prisonment His place of captivity, however, 
WM shortly changed from Maidstf>ne gaol 
Banning Lunatic Asylum, as those who were in 
chaige of him believed that he was not quite 
accountable for his actions. At'the asylum he 
remained in confinement for about four years, 
until he wi^ released at the solicitition of his 
I’elatives in tlie west of England, who were now 
found to be not the Devonshire family of Cour¬ 
tenay, but the Cornish family of Thom—the self- 
styled Sir William being the son of a gentleman 
■oi that name, and his projier name being John 
NichoUs Thom. 

Soon after his release. Sir William, as he was 
atill called in East Kent, came to revisit the 
scene of his former adventures, and stayed for 
I acme time at the house of Mr Francis, a country 
' gentleman living at Boughton, on the western 
side of the Forest ol Blean, some six miles from 
Canterbury. Sir William now commenced a 
second edition of his career as a social i*eformer. 
Resuming his old dress, he spent day uUer day in 
visiting the villages in the Blean distriei> making 
the a(5(iuaiutauce of the villagers, and inspiring 
them gradually with an intense attachment to 
himselt. At that time, a considerable part of the 
‘forest’ had never been formed into a parish, but 
: was an extra-parochial district—-or ‘ ville,’ us siu h 
' districts arc called in Kent—without church or 
school or any religious or e<lucntnmid organisa¬ 
tion, known as the Ville of Dunkirk. Gradually 
fc)ir William added to his character of social 
i-efornier that of an inspii^ed prophet and religious 
teacher. Gifted with great natural eloquence, 
and possessing many of the qualities neede<l in a 
leader of men, he was quite as successful in tins 
role as iii the former one which he had assume<l. 
On one or two occasions he celebrated ixdigious 
rites, such as blessing little children, anointing 
his followers, and administering a communion of 
bread and water. In a short time ('ourteiiay had 
athered round him a numerous and devoted 
and of adherents, some looking upon him as a 
reformer who would redress the wrongf of the poor 
and oppressed; and others regarding him as a 
teacher and saviour sent fi-om above. Mr Francis 
wanied Courtenay against making any dangerous 
use of the influence which he had gained among 
the pe&santrv, and soon after bade good-bye to his 
guest, who then took up his quarters at Bosenden 
Farm, oceiqiied at that time by a farmer named 
Culver, who was one of Courtenays firm adher¬ 
ents. 

Bosenden Farm now became for several months 
the centre of a movement which was socialistic 
in one aspect and religious in another. Still, 
nothing was ddne which could bring Courtenay 
or his followers into collision with the law of 
the land. Such a collision was, however, seen i 
to be inevitable, and at last it came. For the i 
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account of what follows the writer is indebted to 
a history in manuscript, penned at the time by 
.the Rev. C. R. Handley, tlien vicar of Hernhill, 
a parish in which Courtenay had gained a large 
number of adherents. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, May 27, 1838, 
Coiiitcnay preached before a large congregation 
' on Boughton Hill, half-wny between Canterbiiiy 
and Faversham. He chose as liis text, ‘Go to 
now, ye rich men, weep and howl for the mise¬ 
ries that shall come upon you;’ and on these 
words he based a discourse of a very inflammatory 
nature. The outcome of it wivs seen on the lollow¬ 
ing Tuesday moming, May 29, when Courtenay, 
mounted on horseback, and followed by a crowd 
of liis adhemnts, went in procession through the 
villages of llernliill, Gooduestone, and Boughton, 
exhorting people to join his staiuhird, and bearing 
a loaf of bread c«n*ied on a pole, as an outward 
and visible sign of the plenty which his followers 
would secure. On the following day, Wednesday, 
a procession of a similar character was lormed 
through Selling, Sheldwich, Tlirowley, and other 
daces lying on the soutli side of the London and 
dover Load. Meantime, the local niagi.’'truios had 
been in consultation, and warrants were is'^ued 
for the appirdiension of Couitenay and two of his 
follower’*. 

Eai’ly on the inoiniiig of I'luirstlay, May .31, 
John Meal'S, a con.>'table, wont to Bosenden Farm 
to execute this xvariaut, accompnincd hy his 
brother Nieholu.s and another man. That morn¬ 
ing a scene of c.xtraoitlinar}' excitement 

at the usually quiet olil l.um. At an eaily hour, 
Courtenay assembled his men and harangued 
them with even more than his UMial earnestness : 
he told them that he liad come from licaveri, 

: and that on that day he wa-. going to usher 
' in the niilleiinium and ]>ut .an end to all inju'^tice 
and oppiession. He jiroinised tlio.se who followed 
him aiitl had lieen aiKuntud by liini that they 
should be invulnerable if any troops should ' 
attack them ; and as-^erted that even slopuhl lie 
he shun, he would, like our Saviour, li^-e again 
on the third day. He administered a communion 
in bread and water, and leceived the homage 
of his follower.<, two of x\hom e\en fell down 
and xvorshippcil him. Presently he filed his 
pistol, which he had loaded with tow and particles 
ol iron, into the air, ami as the bright jwirticlcs 
descended, a strain of music was heard in the 
distance. This appears to have been a skilful 
dexdce contrived lor the occasion, the music i-eally ^ 
proceeding from a flute played by one of his 
adherents concealed in the wood. It is a proof of 
the powerful hold vdiich Courten.iy had obtained 
over his followers, that some of them firmly 
believed that he couhl tell all that they were 
doing, even when at a distance from him. 

Mears, the brother of the constable, on arriv¬ 
ing at the fanu, bepn to remonstrate with 
Courtenay concerning his conduct, before getting 
his brother to produce the warrant. Couitenay 
imoj'ining th.at it was the constable who was 
8 i>eaking to him, fired at him, and killed him 
on the spot; and at his command, his followers 
seized the body and threw it into a ditch. War 
was now openly declared against t*he constituted 
authorities. But the campaign was a brief one: 
the day that saw it open witnessed its close. 
After breakfasting with his followers, Courtenay 
—.. — 
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proceeded for another tiiuinphal march through impiession that within a few days the dead man 
the neigiib<?urhood, marching on this occasion would fulfil his promise of rising again. But 
to the house of his former friend, Mr Francis, when more than a week had passed, these ex- 
where he supplied his men with refreshments at pechvtions began to subside. The funeral took 
that gentleman’s expense ; alter which, he retired place in the morning, in the presence of about 
again to Bosenden, and encamped in tlie woods (me hundred and twenty persons; the usual 

near the farm. service was read, but the body was not taken 

The news that (’ourtenay had at last defied within the church, nor was the bell tolled; and 
the law and sliot the brother of the constable when the burial was over, no mound was raised 
spreacl on rapid wings. One meseenger had gone to mark the exact site of the grave, though the 
in haste to the ncarcht magihtnite, and anotlier spot is still pointed out by old inhabitants. The 
to the barracks at Canterbury for a iorce of entry in the parisli i-egistor b(x)k is wonted thus: 
military, in case they bliould be needed. About ‘William Courtenay, alias John Tom, no known 
niiJ-day, Sir Norton Knatchbull, Dr l^»oro, and residence; age unknown, supposed about 42; 
two other magistrate-s, apjiuiired, (ogellier with I buried June fitli, 1838.’ 

Major Armstrong, Lieutenant Jlcuinc^tt, and one I In the afternoon of the same day, a nioi'e 
hundred men ol the dfith llegiinent from t’anler- meluncholy cemiiony took place : the burial of 
bury. Accoi*ding to a plan made at the time, six of those who had fallen at Boseiideu : the 
which is in the writer’s pos-session, the insur- oldest a man of sixty-two; and the youngest 
gents were found encamped a sliort di>tance being only twenty-three years of age. The 
north-we.st of Bosenden Farm, in a valley through melancholy service lasted almost two hours. The 
whicii a tiny stream nii‘aiiders—not far from ] village was a universal scene ol mouniing, and 
the lM>imdary-linc lietwcen the estates ot which j the clergyman was so overcome with emotion 
at the prefwMit time the respective j>o>bessors are ' tliat it was with difiiculty that he pi*oceeded 
Mr K. S. Dawes and Mr C. B. (iipps. j with the service. All ot these persons were 

As to tlie exact details of what followed, the i buned with tlic usual full service which was 

evidence is, a?, might be expected, rather conflict- j used separately for eacli one. 

ing ; but on comi»anng account", we giitlier that! So ended the movement which culminated in 
Courtenay’s party wcie found to number rather J the‘Battle’ol Bosenden. For many years after- 
more tlian a hundred men. 'Dicy wcj'e all aimed j aai'ds perwins still reinanicd chei-ishing a linger- 
witli heavy sticks and bludgeon^, and as "oon as ing belief that (foiirtcnay was in some sense a 
they perceived the arrival ot the soldier<», tliey put meswuigcr from heaven ; but tins was gmdually 
them-elves in a defensixe allilude. On coming effaced by llio lapse of lime. Several of the 
to close ({uarlers, Lieutenant Leiinett, a young leading riotei-s vei'e tried, and condemned to 
and gallant oHic(‘r, stepped to tlie front and callecl death ; but they were all pardoned, and their 
upon Couiteiuiy to surrender liimself. Courtenay sentences cohiinuted to ti'ansportatioii or irn]>riaon- 
ivplied by stepping iorward in Ins turn and nicnt Two beneficial eflects, one of a local, 
instuiiLancoUhly firing ujion the lieuUuiant witli j and one of a national cliaractcr, were tlie indirect 
such a true aim that the young officer tell dead j outcome of the events above nurmted: the form- 
on the spot. One of the soldiers, seeing hi" I mg of the district ol Dunkirk into a parish, with 
officer fall, at once fired, and Courtenay fell dead, its schools and church and other humanising in- 
C’ourteiiay’s men, nothing daunted, at once ■ llucnces ; and the legislation on belialf of national 
attacked the military, and a desperate c(jnlli( t j elementary education, which received a great im- 
ensued. The insuigi-nU fought with a courage 1 [letus from the discovery of the ignorance pre- 
which did credit to the training whnli they hud | \ailing in rurid districts, which was revealed by 
received Iroiu their leader ; and llie fight was 
prolonged for some time. U xvus mid-day when 
the soldiers urrixod, and tliey did not return to 
their quarters until seven o’clock in the evciinig. 

Courtenay’s followei's were, in spite ot their 

cllorts, overpowered by the disciplined force ; and for their good acoustic propel ties, due to the fact 
when the combat was ovei-, it was found that on of their interiors being constructed of wood, a 
the side of the rioters eight Imd been killed and material which by its ow'ii vibmtious reinforces 
se^cn severely wounded ; while on the side of sound. Those of the Greeks being built clnetiy 
the military two hud been killed and six had of stone and narble, wei’e wanting in this im- 
been wounded. Add to these casualties the deatli portunt respect; to irniedy whicli, they were 
of Mcars in the early morning, and the results eoiui>el]ed to call in tlie aid of resonance, which 
ai'C seen to be severe for this iiiburivction oi they did by placing a series of hollow brazen 
a day. or earthenware vessels, of carefully graduated 

The bodies of tlie slain were ciUTied to the sizes, between the rows of seats in the audi- 
nearest inn, the in the Ville of Dunkirk, toriiini. 

We need not dwell on the inquests which were Vitruvius tells us that these harmonic vases wei'c 
siiUsequently held ; but we must linger lor a placed in cells or niches between the rows of seats 
moment upon the events of the day on which occupied by the spectators, to xvhich the voice of 
8 ir VVilliam and his deceuwal followei’s were tlie actor had Iree passiqi'e, and that they enabled 
buried in the quiet churchyard at Heriihill, about the actors to be heard in all mrts of the gigantic 
two miles from the scene of the ‘battle.’ The theatres, some four hiindretl feet in diameter; 
body of Courteiifgr at tlie Liiy>i until that they were made of brass or Inrthcnivare, 

the morning,of Tuesday, Juno 5, during which and proportioned in magnitude to the size of 
time it was visited by at least twenty thousand the building; and that in tlie smaller theatres 
pwsons, many of whom seemed to be under the they w'ere tuned in harmonic proportions of 
- :7 -- . '.i-r-.-w : ; - , ' ' ... ' ■ ' - 
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fourtlis, fifties and eij^hths, with their replicates ; 
while in thoi*e of j^reater inaj;nitude there was a 
vase to correspond with every sound in the dis- 
diapasou, or great musical system, in all the' 
genera. Unfortuimtely, he does not gi\ e any 
description of their form, which in all probability , 
rescnioled that of belK These vessels, termed 
ec/trift, wei*e found grt'atly to sti’engtheii the' 
speaker's voice, especially when the dialogue was 
intonwl ; and hei-c we have probibly tlie phil¬ 
osophy of the origin and practice of intoning our 
chui'ch services. Each vclieion selected a certain 
note, like the pij>e of an organ, and vibrating in 
unison with i^ responded and t(H)k up the sound ^ 
by sympathetic vibration, thereljy increasing its 
intensity. Any hollow air-space will accommodate 
Itself more or less in the same manner, a fact 
that is now generally taken advantage of in our 
theatres and pubib; buildings, by leaving open 
spaces beneath tlie seats and floors, between the 
walls and above the ceiling. 

It is of very recent years that the study of 
acoustics has reeeivc<l the attention due to it, | 
and that such rude expedients as these sonorous i 
vessels have given way before the steaily advance I 
of science. In the year 18.>0, an open plastered ! 
drain about a foot sfjuare in section was ihscovcred | 
beneath the chancel lhM>r of St IVtei’s Mancrolt, 
Norwich, running under the stall?, on eitlier side ; 
and built into both sides of the <Iraiiis, about 
three feet apart, were i-ed earthenware jars, resting 
on their sides, with their open emU ])rt)joi‘tmg two 
or three inches into the drain. They measured 
about nine inches in height, six inches across | 
their ends, and eight inches at tladr mid<lle part, 
and their insides were glazed, Teu' yeai?. later, 
the same arrangement was tound at aiu»tlier 
church in the same city, St IVter’s Mouutergate, 
with the slight difference that the jars Iiad 
handles ; and instead of being laid opptwite ti> 
each other, as in the former case, they alternated 
on either side of the ilrain. A similar discoveay 
of acoustic pottery was also made at Fountains 
Abbey. 

When the new Opera-lioiise was built at Turin 
in the middle of last century, all tlie varcliifects, 
mathematicians, and men learned in harmonics 
and the philosophy of sound, were consulted as 
to the form and situation of tliesc harmonic 
vases; but no clear idea either of their con¬ 
struction or principle was arrive<l at. Trial vases 
were, however, placed in tlie house, as well as in 
others in various parts of Italy, but without the 
effect expected from them of augmenting the tone 
of the human voice, and of the instruments to 
which they were tuned. In a small private 
theatre, where it was h<»ped to propagate un(l 
clarify the sound of choral music by tlieir means, 
the I’esult was a resonance, like the sound pro¬ 
duced by sea-shells wlien placed against the ear 
many times multiplied, and growing like the 
sound of a gong, a powerful ami perpetual hum ; 
so that whenever anything was said or sung in 
the building, it was necessary ttir the time to 
remove the eeJu-uu 

This shows that great care and not a little 
knowledge is necessary in applying the principles 
of acoustics/ another incident in confirmation of 
W'hich was published in the Philosophical iMnifiviiw 
for 18^. * A church had been elected in Sheffield 
in which the preacher was altogether unheal'd, 


liowever great his exertion. Various unsuccess¬ 
ful expedients were tried, until the* incumbent, 
happily in this case a scientific man, had a large 
parabolic reflector of light wood constructcil ami 
so suspended tliut the pulpit was in the focus 
of the parabola. By such an arrangement, the 
rays of sound issuing from the focus of the 
mirror would be thrown forwaixl as a parallel 
beam. The conseiiuence of this was that every 
word uttered in tlie pulpit could lie distinctly 
heard throughout the church ; indeed, the speaker 
was more distinctly heal'd at the far cud than 
at the intermediate poitioiia, because this parallel 
beam of sound was directly cast upon those in 
the distant gallery. Unfortunately, however, the 
reflector acted in botli directions. If any one 
wliispercil in that <listaiit gallery, the sound of 
the whisper was gathereil into the focus of the 
reflector. Tlie pmicher placed in that focus thus 
hcai'tl all tlic remuiks that hajipencd to be made 
l»y the people sitting in the gallery, and ns it 
was Hiiythiiig but pleasant to preach and listen 
to criticism on the sermon at the same tim<*, the 
ii'flector after a while had to he taken down.' 

Tlie following anmsiiig anecdiUe, related by 
Sir John Her.schel, bears additional te-limony to 
liie same trutli. Mu one (*f the cathedrals in 
Sicily, the confessional was ho jilacctl that the 
whi''pers of the peintents were reflected by the 
cuived roof, ami hronglit to a focus at a distant 
part of tlie edifi<-e. The focus was di^coveie<I by 
aecub-nt, and tor some time the peison who dis- 
eovered it took pleai?urc in healing, ami in bring¬ 
ing Ills Iriends to hear, utterances intemlcd for 
the iniest alone. One day, it said, his ouu 
wife occupied tlie penitential stool, and botli he 
and his I'liem^H were thus imule acfpiainted with 
secrets whi<'!i were llie revei'se of amusing to one 
of the jmity.’ 

Mistakes, liowever, are not likely to accrue from 
the use of crieio, since their nmnulai ture, like 
that of imimmu's and the (Teinona varnisli, 
appears to be a lixst art; and fortunately for ii*', 
the linnt«*d si/e of modern theatres, coupled with 
our progress in the study oi all matters ctmnected 
with souml, does not call for their aid. 


N 0 C T U K N E. 

In vain, 0 Moon, tliy i*ensive rise ; 

Tliou l.iing’Ht no healin'; iK^ams to rue * 

In vain, 0 Stars, ye deck tlio skies, 

Since I no more }our light may see 
Twin-miirort'd in two liquid eyes. 

In vain, 0 sleepless un'*ccii Bird, 

Those warbliugs sweet, that long low trill; 

Thou wak’st in me no answeiing thrill, 

As once, when, hlcnt ailh thine, 1 heard 
Love-lmpinys that weie sweeter still. 

I wander thiough the night alone— 

I wandei blindly like n ghost: 

Fiom sights and sounds I loved the most 
The glory and the joy are flown, 

Tbiough giicf fur one 1 loved and lost 

J. S. Mills. 
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THROUGH ‘THE WOODS’ OK THE FAR 
WEST. 

RY JESSIE M. E. KAXBY. 

‘ The Woods ’ is the uamc given to that portion of 
tlie Canadian Pacific Kailway wliich lies between 
Quebec Terntory an<l the north-west prairie lauds. 
The scenery is extremely varied, though wood¬ 
lands form the chief toaturc throughout. Some¬ 
times it is Kublnnc in iiiountuin outlines and 
mighty lakes ; sumctiincs it is savage in aspect, 
rearing nuked scaurs from depressions of swamp ; 
frequently you emerge from a cloud of sand, over 
tracts of which the train has slowly dragged itself, 
to look on uplands as green, tender, and smiling 
as the dimjded lawns of England. Then, before 
you have done fejisting your eyes upon that 
delicate verdure and restful beauty, the scene 
changes, and the cal's are oscillating along ci'ags 
which overhang lakes that reiniml one of Scottisli 
loclis and northern seas. Here islands of fanhwlic 
form, clothed in loveliness, rise, from great sheets 
of pellucid water; there an impetuous torrent 
comes rushing down a hillside ; next a ravine 
appears holding fragments of the winter snows. 
Anon you hear a hissing and squelching, aiul you 
find your wheels are sphuslung through a mai*sh 
where tall i*eeds quiver, and bull-lrogs continuously 
illiriek the terrors of malaria. Next appears a 
streamlet meandering among lioiuestcads; and 
proaently the little blue beck expands into a 
majestic river, over some necks of which you are 
carried by bridges more substantial and safe than 
they either look or feel. Then, it may be, you 
pass along a level plain of rich soil, sparsely luilti- 
vated, thinly peopled, till your train—sci'eaming, 
panting, full of its own importance—rushes into 
a bustling town, where *A/icr iinu' is posted up on 
a black-board for the humiliation of yo«r luggaid 
engine. Yet she, poor thing, has done her best; 
but to drag heavy care through sand and water, 
along edges of j^re^pices, around the shaipest of 
corners, up the steepest of inclines, is no easy task, 
and may well excuse lier for coming into the 


station overdue. ‘All aboard ! All aboard I Go 
ahead !’ and—screaming, i)anting us before—away 
rushes the land-ship along her iron road and into 
tiie solitudes of nature. And always along that 
line, whether it go by lake or swamp, by hill or 
plain, by city or farm, ‘The Woods’ interfuse, 

! giving a certain sameness of character to the vari- 
I ous landscapes which sproad over thousands of 
miles. 

Some of those forests are altogether, or in 
part, composed of dead trees, blasted by fire or 
killed by one another. Earth is so fruitful in 
' those regions, life so eager to assert itself individu- 
, ally, that every little seed which finds rest within 
' the smallest morsel of soil springs up at once and 
insists upon becoming a tree. In so insisting, it 
commits murder and suicide. Out of the mud of 
a stream, from the crevice of a rock, from sand 
waited hither and thither by the winds, from a 
floating sjiar, from the prostrate forms of kindred, 
do the young trees lift their green crowns, while 
shoving their roots around in search of a foothold. 
They jostle and trample eacii other like human 
beings, and end in killing each other—very much 
us men do with their fellows in an overcrowded 
country. 

The ‘forost kings’ who survive tliat fierce 
strn^le for existence are attenuated, but grow to 
a great height. Tlieir dead brethrou, too, are tall. 
When they all began life, their suprome desire was 
to look u]>on*the .sun, for without him they could 
not flourish ; so they jiresaed up and uj), pushing 
aliead, in ho]>o of rising above their fellows to 
behold their god ; and died, striving for that end. 
It is a pathetic sight—those slim, straight trunks 
standing leafless, lifting naked arms, as if they iiad 
died in an agony of beseeching prayer, their bark 
stained russet and gold, crimson and ruby, by the 
sun, whose rays could only reach them wdien 
Death mode bare and o]ien to his light the depths 
of their forest primeval. Some of these poor dead 
creatures lie prostrate, riven and« distorted as 
though they had ‘ died hard others of them, the 
kindly mosses have covered with a verdant shroud. 
Those who have jiassed through the fire to Moloch 
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t}\kt —bift by-ainl-by you find yourself regretting 


stand very stark and red, belting groups of living 
trees which have escaped the confiagration, or 
grown up since it passed over the spot. 

The contrast between the living and the dead— 
the one green and graceful, the otlier scorched and 

—is very striking. But when the sun slides 
low towards the horizon, his many-coloured rays 
create a wonderful transformation in those woods. 
Living and dead trees, fallen trunks and stately 
stems, gnarled roots and swaying boughs, ai*e 
glorified by the setting sun. All those marvellous 
tints which he gives to the clouds are cast upon 
* The Woods,’ and blend them together, as it were, 
in one glowing, harmonious picture of beauty. 
I cannot attempt to describe that which has 
defied the powers of many a more facile writer. 
I can only say that some of those sunset scenes 
which I witnessed while passing through that 
region were more gorgeous, more lovely, more 
like dreams of faiiyland than any transi'oi'ina- 
tiou scene depicted on the stage. 

But it was not always sunset, nor always visions 
of natxiral beauty; and wlien one’s eyes were not 
filled with the picturesque, the solitude, the lack 
of life, the absence of human beings brought 
depression of spirit wliich produced most morbid 
imaginings. At rare intervals we spied a solitary 
iog-liouse, or a group of shanties, uml nem’ these 
there might be a few cuttle or other ‘tame’ beasts. 
More often we saw the deserted remains of rough- 
and-ready liabitatioiis standing—or rather, tum¬ 
bling to bits—in the centre of a ‘cleflring’ fast 
r^uruing to its primitive state. Many a charred 
Btump on such spots told how men had come there 
full of vigour and hope, ready to attack nature 
and I’edeem the wilderness. Many a fair young 
sapling springing into exuberant life from the 
ashes of its martyred kfn, proclaimed how the 
lonely pioneer hud wearied and given up the 
unequal fight with nature. 

During long hours, the train rocked on, and 
little was to he seen uii cither hand but trees— 
trees dead and trees living ; ti'ees felled and trees 
fallen; trees of all shades ot green, in all stages 
of progress and decay. Having just come from 
the teeming isles of Britain, the absence of man¬ 
kind was painfully impressed upon our minds in 
those ‘ Woods.’ It is true tlie warm winds of the 
west arc the Providence of countless buttei'llies 
and otlier winged beings. If your glance rests 
upon the waters, you will see fishes splashing and 
birds playing. High over the topmost boughs 
^ar mighty eagles; and on mauy a brauch and 
by mauy a pool the solemn-visaged heron medi¬ 
tates. The ferns tremble as some stealthy-footed 
rodent or subtle reptile glides among their fronds, 
i Flowers bloom, little birds sing, and a sky more 
clear and pure and blue than we ever look up to 
in the north arches over id! ; yet, because man is 
not there, all .seems lifeless and melancholy. 

When first those ‘ Woods * begin to attract 
your notice, you exclaim about their beauty 
—and indeed all tlie time you willingly admit 


that they hide some fine view afar xrom your 
point of observation. After a while you think 
*them just a little monotonous; then you become 
sure they look rather dreary and impracticable; 
but you retract some of these thoughts when 
suddenly you behold them clothing a grim moun¬ 
tain or fringing a stagnant lake, ‘ How those 
trees improve everything—if only they were not 
so dense I ’ yon ejaculate ; and shortly after that 
you soliloquise: ‘Dear me, how it stifles one to 
look into the depths of those woods 1 * Presently, 
you find yourself fancying tliey are ‘no canny’; 
that there is soiiiethiiig weird and fearsome in the 
way those trees start up as the adjunct to every 
landscape. Then you begin not to reflect on or 
speak of ‘ The Woods,’ but you f('el tliem. They 
grow upon your imagination, they press upon 
your feeling.'*, thi‘y exercise a most strange fascina¬ 
tion over you. An awe-stricken sensation takes 
hold upon you, and you are spellbound by those 
mystical woods. They seem peopled by ghosts; 
indeed, the ti’ees nj'pear ghosts themselves, for, as 
the daylight fades and shailows gather among 
them, the motion of the train beems transferred 
to the trees, and they bend and dodge and waltz 
os if endowed with sentient life. Here a twisted 
root takes the semblance of a coiled snake stmng- 
hng some victim ; there a decaying .stump having 
put out, as a last protest agaiii'-t death, some 
slender twigs, looks like au autleied creature 
couching among the ferns. Dusky savages iu 
waving plumes and flowing rolies, maiiimoth 
beasts, drymls, demons, seem tbere. '\'ou would 
fain not look, not imagine, wlien all tUis is 
repeated so often that it becomes vivid and real ; 
but ill .spite of yourself ‘ Tlie Woods’ iiohl you in 
thrall. Even when <larkiicss <-«mie‘5, you cannot 
forget them ; you feel their power though they 
are no longer visible. They arc t/icir, around you, 

' all the same, all the time, and at peep of day you 
gaze out of the car wiinlow to behold them as 
before. 

I ha<l a dream of those Oaiiadiau ‘Woods’ while 
travelling through them ; and because 1 know 
that dream must come true iu the fulness of time, 

I tell It now. My dream was of the future, and 
I was travelling along the (Janadiau Pacific Ilail- 
way fifty years hence. Men had come to ‘The 
Woods’again, but not singly to toil in solitude, 
as in the days when there was no C’anadian Pacific 
Railway opening a way through unpeopled wastes. 

men hud come in large companies, and they 
were not the ue’er-do-wells ol decent families, nor 
Uie shiftless scum of our cities, nor disappointed 
competitors for place in an old countiy. Every 
man of them had brought practical kiiou ledge of 
the arts of civilised life vvitli them, a little money 
in their pockets, boys and girls at their back to be 
reared able citizens of a new country; at their 
side women, to do the woman’s work of a settle¬ 
ment, and in fulfilling those humble duties lifting 
high the banner of selfless morality. Some of 
these men had been agriculturists, some aitlsims, 
some gentlemen with a modest income wliich in 

& 
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Britain Was not enough to maintain them accord¬ 
ing to their rank, but which gave them the posi¬ 
tion of affluent landowners in Canaria. Thejr 
were of many nationalities, and could aiy in the 
language of Tennyson : 

Sajcon, Nonnan, and Dane ai'O we, 

Teuton and Celt. 

Add to these a sprinkling of the black, and rather 
moi’e of the red man, with select specimens of the 
Jew, and you have that new uatiou as 1 saw it in 
my dream. 

With the pertinacity of Britons—for the majo¬ 
rity wei'e from oiir Isles —these colonists had set 
to work, learning success from the failures ot those 
who iiad "one before them, and keepin" always 
plain before their minds that the prosjierity of 
the individual depends upon his fir^t cousidcriii" 
the benefit of the coiuin\mity at lur^c. So, actiu" 
in unison, they had judiciously thinned ‘The 
Woofls,’ and, witli an eye to the futui-e, had ])cr- 
mitted no wanton desl ruction of the 11 * 00 .% but 
ha<l made laws which re.stricted men from cuttiii" 
down more than a certain average, and obliged 
them to keep np tlie siijijily of timber. iMai’jjh j 
and swamp had been drained; and where the rank , 
rcffls liad (piakefl ainl hogs complained, golden 
grain now waved aii<l happy children sported. 
CJifl’ and scaur had been broken to rise in baronial 
mansions and lotty .‘'pire.% in streets ainl t'liui'chcs. 
Th(i hill-slope.s were covere<l witli Immesteads; 
tlie plains had peopletl villages ; tlie sliores of 
each lake were studded by liuniau dwellings ; its 
waters gay with many a lively craft, its islands 
flecked as the abodes of I’leasure. Tlie BnJisli 
instinct ‘to kill’ hadimt been actdl upiJii further 
than was tthsolutely iu‘o«lful. ‘Snort’ was not in 
fa&hion. So birds, uiiiuolcbted, kept the insects 
in their place ; wild beobts of a harmless kind 
ciopped the superubumlaut gra-sses as aforetime ; 
mountain slre.im and fpiiel pool continued to 
bo tlie haunls fif ‘sleek and speckled finner-.’ 
Fish, liesh, and lowl were (tnly sacrifn*ed htouamh/ 
when rcquiied for the use of man, or to keep 
the balance of nature even. And still ‘The 
\Voods’ were tiu. feature of each landscape; but 
how tranalormeil! 

Tlie suu ill all his power tuad glory had never 
enhanced their be«iuty as the hand of man had 
done. Tall as of old, but ot vast girtli, of widely- 
spreading brandies and mure variety of species, 
these forest kings blood grand, .‘'Ubliine, in the lace 
of day, symbols of the iniglity uatiou risen among 
^em to take its place beside the htreuiost nations 
of the earth. Under their shelter gruzeil the 
jieaceful herds of a prosperous and pastoral com¬ 
munity. Within their shadow nestleil the homes 
of a happy people. Kealth and wealth grew and 
tlourisheil in their groves. Man and Ins inspired 
machines woke joyous echoes amid their avenues. 
The spectres had lied from those Wood.% for 
desolation and disjointed nature had given place 
to that order and beauty which so surely attend 
upon the carrying out of God’s beneficent laws, 
and of His cominaud, ‘ Go forth and replenish tlie 
earth.’ 

I had been di-eaniing; but the engine which 
had drawn me through ‘The Wootls’ seemed to 
say*like a woke of Fate, so monotonous, so fierce, 
so strong did it seem: ‘All aboard! On she 
goesl It shall be J It shall be !’—and then, with 


a wild war-whoop of victorv, our train dashed 
into Winnijicg—the great Western city which is 
the key to the prairie-lands, and the termination 
of * The Woods.’ 

MR KSHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE, 

A STORY IN TWKLIE CHAPTERS. 


Autumn and winter sped away and spring came 
round again, and found tlicm still pursuing this 
<iuiet laborious life. Agnes had written twice 
to her lover alter her arrival at Liverpool, giving 
liim her new addi-ess and asking for a few lines 
in reply ; but month followed mouth without 
bringing any tidings to her weary aching heart. 
She began to be frightened, fearing lest he had 
fallen a victim to the terrible African climate, 
or that some accident ha<l befallen him; but 
then, as her aunt suggeste*!, it was by no means 
unlikely that licr letters hud never reached him, 
in which case it would be vain to expect an 
answer, as he would be unaware they had left 
Jicclebfield, and would naturally addivsa his letters 
to the vicarage a‘5 heretofore. 

As spring advanced, Agues’.s checks flushed 
oftencr and her eyes grew brighter, for Wilmot 
hiinfeL*lf might soon be looked for, and then every¬ 
thing would be explained. By-and-by, the two 
ladies went down to Willis and Brant’s office to 
iiKpiire when the i^arah Ihuper was expected 
lioinc, and obtained permission to leave a note 
addreasetl to Mr Burrell, to be given to him 
immc(li.it'*ly after landing. The Sarah J)rapeT 
duly into dock, as they saw by the news- 
pap*!*, but still no Wilmot made his appearance. 
Agnes sat stitching the day through, leaving her 
aunt for the mosst part to attend to the scholars, 
lier colour coming and going at every knock, till 
daylight faded and vuiii.shcd and with it all her 
hopes till the morrow. This went on for about a 
iortnight, till Miss Maria could no longer bear 
to .'■it inactive and see her dear child sufiering in 
silence. Some certain knowledge either one way 
or the other must bo obtainc«l, so one after¬ 
noon she went down to tlie oHicc, unknown to 
Agnes, and impiired whether the note left for 
the young supercargo liad been given to him, 
ami also whether he wa.s still in Liveipool. She 
was assured that the note in question had been 
<luly haude<l to him, ami was further told that 
having obtaineil a few weeks’ leave of absence, 
he hud set oft' for London witliin a couple of 
days after his ship had been cleared. She began 
to comprehend now how the matter stood, and 
with a grieved and bitter heart, she went back 
home and told Agnes the I'esult ot her errand. 

‘But him out of your heart, dear,’ said Mies 
Maria, her eyes smarting with indignant tears. 
‘ He is unwoiihy of your love. He scorns us 
because wc are poor. Yon are no longer an 
heiress, and have consequently lost all attrac¬ 
tion in his eyes. Don’t take on so, chihl, but 
try to be thankful that you have escaped 
becoming his wife!’ 

Vain words to a stricken heart, \yhich in those 
first moments of its agony could only feel and 
comprehend one thing—that it was deserted 1 
To Miss Maria, too, the shock was a grievous one. 
She had deaily loved the handsome laughing 
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boy, and the thought of liis treachery cost her more 
frecret tears than anything except her brother's 
death had ever done iu her life before. 

But after that first bitter outburst, when heart 
and brain seemed stricken alike, the girl never 
complained, but locked up her feelings in the 
deepest recesses of her being. She grew paler 
and spoke less and worked liarder, if it were 
possible, than before. 

That summer was a very hot one. The rooms 
in Tydd Street were close and stifling the day 
through, and but little better after nightfall, 
bearing, os they did, the full brunt of the after¬ 
noon sun. There was much sickness in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and the number of scholars fell off to 
about one half of what they had been in winter. ; 
Miss Maiia’s face, thin and anxious-looking at 
the best of times, seemed to grow thinner and 
more anxious every day. She would often im¬ 
plore Agnes to lay aside her needle for a few 
tours and go down to the pier head, where there 
was nearly always a fresh breeze from the river. 
But Agnes would reply that she didn’t want 
go out, and always felt better when hard at work, 
which was probably the truth, seeing that when 
busily employed she ha<l less time to brood over 
her loss. But one stifling afternoon she was fairly 
obliged to give iu, and lie down on the hard horse¬ 
hair sofa, but with a soft cushion under her head, 
placed there by her aunt’s solicitous fingers. She 
became worse during the night, and next morning 
was unable to rise. Miss Maria sent for a doctor 
in hot haste. He came and prescribed, but would 
venture on no opinion till he shouhl have seen 
more of the case. On the third day he pro¬ 
nounced her illness to be a bad kifid of low 
fever. The few scholars left were at once sent 
home, and all work on hand, finished and 
unfinished, sent back to the warehouse. 

The fever ran its course. For several days 
Agnes wandered iu her mind, and scarcely ever 
seemed conscious of where she was or oi what 
had befallen her. Had it not been for kind- 
hearted Mrs Strake, poor Aunt Maria must have 
worn herself out, but the worthy landlady insisted 
on taking turns with her in nursing. In the 
poor lodging-house keeper, for all her unrefiueil 
ways and innumerable solecisms of speech and 
manner, she recognised a true-hearted woman, and 
as such she did not fail to hold her in respect 

At length the fever reached its crisis, and after 
a stinggle, youth and a good constitution pre¬ 
vailed, and Agues began slowly to mend. Sbe 
would require great care and attention for a 
long time to come, the doctor said; meimwhile, 
iiotfiing must be lacking in the way of jellies 
and wme and other sustaining articles of diet. 
Miss Maria heard his words with dismay, for 
her little stock of ready-moncy w’as all but 
exhausted, and quarter-day—which, when it came, 
would only bring her one-fourth of her annuity 
of twenty pounds, nearly the wliole of which 
would be due to Mre Strake—was still five weeks 
away. The twenty-five pounds she had brought 
with hei’ from Eeclesficld had vanished piece¬ 
meal long ago ; indeed, soon after the beginning 
of her niece’s illness she had found herself so 
short of money that one day she had lUshed 
out of the house in a w'ihi flurry of spirits 
and had sold her watch. It was an old-fashioned 
affair, and had been in constant use for thirty 


years, and when disposed of for about half of 
what it was really worth, did not do much 
towards enriching Miss Maria. It had been her 
'father’s present to her when a girl, and it was 
sad, very sad, to have t<* part from it after 
all those yeai-s. 

But the money thus obtained was all gone by 
now, and once more the everlasting problem of 
the poor stared her in tlic face. Agnes mu.st, of 
course, have everything the doctor said she needed, 
but liow obtain them ? Miss Maria sat for a long 
time, her brow puckered with thought; at length 
she sighed, and then a gentle smile irradiated her 
face. ‘Dear Marcus!’ slie said softly to herself. 
‘ He would help me, of course, if he only knew ; 
but not till everything else has been tried and 
has failed can I bear to tell him bow we are 
circumstanced. But better that than allow my 
child to want for anything. Perhaps Mrs Sti*ake 
might be able to suggest something; but it is 
iiard to have tf» lay bare one’s necessities even 
to her.’ 

Mrs Strake, when the state of affairs was laid 
before her, proved at once equal to the occa¬ 
sion. This was one of those cases wliich appealed 
direct to her experience and needed no after 
dubitation. 

‘Yon must pop,’ blic said with an emphatic 
nod. She was standing belorc Miss Maria W’itli 
her arms folded in her apron after a favourite 
fashion of hers. 

■ ‘Pop!’ answered Miss Maria feebly, as though 
ashamed ol her ignorance. 

‘ What I mean is that you must pawn.’ Then 
seeing Miss Maria’s Jaw dro]), as though some 
one had just told her somothiug w’hich shocked 
her exceedingly, she baBtciic<l to say: ‘Here’s 
Miss Agnes and you betueen have a lot 

of silk and satin dresses, more than you’ll wear 
out in six years, so little as you go out, letting 
alone their getting old-iashioned. As they’ie no 
use to you just now, why not jmt ’em in jiawn, 
one at a time, and raise a bit of money that 
way, till things take a turn? And il you can’t 
afford to get ’em out at the eiul ol the year, 
you c^n pay the interest, you know, and they’ll 
\>e as saie there as if they was locked up in 
your own drawers.’ Then seeing a startled look 
still in Miss Maria’s eyes, she W'ent on with a 
bitter laugh : ‘Lor bless you, Miss O., it’s notliing 
w’hen a body gets used to it! How us poor 
folk would ge.t on without the popshop is more 
than I know. Often and often 1 shouldn’t be 
able to make up my rent if 1 hadn’t it to fl^ 
to.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs Stiake, very much for your 
kimlness. I will think over what you have told 
me.' 

She did think it over, and the more she thought 
the more evident it seemed to her that in no other 
way would the much needed ready-money find its 
way into her pocket Her soul shiaiik wdthin 
her at the thought of having to do that which to 
Mrs Strake seemed so much a matter of course. 
Would it not be a degradation, she asked liereelf, 
if she, a gentlewoman born and bred, were to 
resort to such a means of reising money ? Then 
she told herself tlint there could ’ae no real degra¬ 
dation in doing that which was both lawful and 
honest, how'soever much Society, with its artificial 
distinctions, might choose to assume that there 
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was as r^arcls that particular mode of ^laiaing 
the wind*which Miss Maria was just then debat* 
ing so earn^tly in her mind. Had she known 
more of the world, she would have been awaie 
that many of those who flaunt themselves and 
tiielr belongings most persistently in the eyes of 
their fellows are glad at times to claim the kind 
oiiices of ‘mine uncle,’ and <leem it no degradation 
so to do—so long as they arc not found out. 

At length Miss J^faria admitted to herself with 
an inward groan that no other alternative was 
left her. So, late that afternoon, she went to her 
chest of drawers and with trembling fingers took 
out of it her black silk gown, whirh was trimmed 
with some valuable old lace, and having carefully 
folded it and made a neat parcel of it, and having 
tied a veil over her bonnet, she stole out of tlie *So, after all, the sick girl had her wine and 
house, feeling as though she were about to commit jelly and grapes, in accordance with the doctor’s 
some terrible crime. prescription. 

She was not so uninformed as not to be aware Shortly after this episode, Miss Maria, having 
that the peculiar sign of a pawnbroker’s estab- some trilling purchases to make, walked down 
lislimeut is three golden balls. She walked cm town as far as Church Street with the view of 
for ^ome time till she had got clear of her own obtaining what she wanted. On her way back 
iieighbourhootl, and then she began to look out she extended licr walk a little and went round by 
for one of the signs m question. Such things are j St George’s Hall. As she drew near, she saw 


In the course of next forenoon Mrs Strake pre¬ 
sented herself before Miss Granby. Putting two 
sovereigns and a half into the lattei’s hana, she 
said : * There ! That’s all they'd give on it 
Bootiful material, you know, but a bit old-fash¬ 
ioned, and that makes a lot of difference.’ Then 
handing her a small square piece of pasteboard, 
partly printed and partly filled up with certain 
cabalistic characters, she added: ‘And here’s the 
ticket of which you must please take great care. 
I’ll take a penny from you lor it if you don’t 
mind, which is what they chaiges.’ 

Miss Maria gazed first at the money and then 
at the ticket. ‘You good, kind creature!’ she 
exclaimed through her tears. ‘ How can I ever 
repay you 
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not hard to fiiul in any largo town so long as 
one confines one’s search to the poorer quarters. 
Miss Maria’s heart began to beat painfully as soon 
as she beheld three balU in the distance glistening 
in the last rays ot the setting sun. Fortunately 
for her, tluav were not many ]KM)ple about; but 
lier coinage failed lier as she drew near, and she 
walked )).ist the place bn* some distance ami then 
back again, but wa-^ still too timorous to venture 
inside. A sense of criminality was still strong 
upon her. Slie, the daughter of one clergyman 
and tlic sister of another, to enbn* a pawnshop ' 

S(» tlie ]>oor gentlewoman walkeil backwards and 
forwar*ls for lu'arly an hour, arguing and reason¬ 
ing with herself, »tigmatising henseli as a coward 
for not daring to do that which she had come to 
do, mid culling to mmd tlie poor girl at home, 
pilling for lack ot proper nourishment; but still, 
reason as slie iniglit, whenever slie approached 
near cnougii t<* peep into the long narrow passage, 
out of wliK-li humlry doors opeiieil, as they miglit 
be the doors of so many eells, and when she 
noted the class of people, women for the mo.st 
part, who kept Hitting in and out, she turned 
Kick at lii'urt and was seized with a strange trem¬ 
bling which dill not leave her till she was once 
more beyond the infiucuee of tlie place. At length 
a man came out and put up the shutters one by 
one ; still she had not the courage to go in. Then 
ho shut and bolted the door, and next moment 
all was in darkness. Her opportunity for that 
night was over. She crept back home jadeil in 
body and crushed in spirit. 

Aa she entered the house she encounU'red Mm 


crowd of people streaming out of one of the doors. 
There had been a lashionuble concert there that 
afternoon, which apparently was just over. As 
she was making her way slowly through the 
cnl^h, tlie sound ot a once familial* voice struck 
on her ear. She started and turned, feeling her¬ 
self grow uhite and cold as .slie did so. Next 
moment her eyes fell on Wilniot Burrell. He 
was talking and laughing in the old gay insouciant 
style which she remembered so well, with two 
ladies, u horn he was evidently escorting from the 
conceit. Both the ladies were young, both were 
good-looking, and both fabhiouaoly dressed. His 
eyes seemed os if they could not travel beyond 
one or the other of them, and never turned the 
way of Miss Maria. She stood rooted to the spot 
till the three were lost among the crowd, and 
then went sadly on her way. Should she tell 
her niece what she hud seen / she asked herself 
again and again. At length she decided not to 
do so at present—not till Agues should be stronger 
and better able to bear the revelation. 

But Agnes’s strength came back very slowly, 
all but imperceptibly indeed, as it seemed to the 
loving eyes anxiously watching her day after day. 
She seemeil to have no wish of her own in the 
matter, to have no longer any interest in living. 
All her old gaiety and sweet rosy happiness liad 
vanished, as if such things had never been, leaving 
nothing but a pale silent shadow behind, who sat 
brooding the day through over the ashes of her 
dcail love. Then one day the doctor, who did 
not .''eem at all satisfied with the progress his 
patient was making, said it w'os imperative that 


.Strake m the passage. The latter glanced at her ! she should have change of air and scene. She 
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bundle and tlien at her, and showed by her face 
that she understood how mattem had gone. * I 
could not do it—indeed, I could not,’ said Miss 
Maria in feeble protest. 

‘Leave it to me, Miss G.,’ said the landlady, 
taking the bundle gently from her. ‘ I ’ll manage 
it for you in the morning. I ought to have had 
more sense than think of letting you go to such 
a ^lace. -AVhy, you’d be no better than a babby 
in tlnfir hands; they’d do just as they liked with 
you.’ 


must go to New Brigliton for a month or six 
weeks. Very easy talking, but where were the 
means for carrying out such a mandate to come 
£ 1 * 0111 ? How, indeed, was the doctor himself to 
be paid, when the tune should arrive for a settle¬ 
ment of his account? Everything of value had 
by this time gone the way of the silk dress, and 
when the doctor gave utterance to his fiat, Miss 
lilaria had just changed her lost sovereign. Still, 
his will was law. 

• ‘ 1 must do it,’ she said to herself ^ith a little 
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fluttering aigh. *No other course is now open to 
me. I will write to Marcus by to-night’s post 
I know that he has a little sum put away towards 
furnishing. I must ask him for a loan of ten 
pounds. He would send me every penny he has 
in the world if I were to ask him for it Ah, 
how good he is! ’ 

Although no mention has hitherto been made 
of the fact Miss Maria was engaged to the Kev. 
Marcus Ludford, a former curate of her brother, 
and had been so engaged for the last seven or 
eight years. Though the Rev. Marcus was now 
verging on his fiftieth year, promotion seemed 
still as far from him as when ho started on his 
career a quarter of a century before, lie was 
a good man, worthy in every respect to be Miss 
Mai’ia’s husband; but it was no wonder Unit to 
him the way seemed long and drcaiy, and that 
he often asked himself whether the time would 
ever come when he should be able to marry 
the woman who had waited for him so long and 
patiently. 

After tea, Miss Maria sat <lown and wrote her 
letter without saying a w’ord to Agnes about it. 
Just os she was folding it up, there came a tap 
at the door, which, next moment, was opened, 
displaying lo view a stout, middle-aged, apple¬ 
cheeked woman, with a face that was the picture 
of good-temper and content. 

‘Gracious me!’exclaimed Miss (lrunb},as she 
started to her feet, ‘can that be Peggy Myers?’ 

‘It’s me, Mi&s Maria—there’s no mistake about 
that,’ answered Peggy with a broad smile. 

‘Come in, do, and shut the dottr. 'riiere’h 
always a draught in that p.issage.—'Well, Peggy, 
I am glad to see you. Rather a diHereiit place 
this from the vicarage,’ she addeil with u little 
tremor of the voice and a faint blush, as she 
shook the newcomer’s hand heartily. 

‘It is indeed, Miss Maria, and sorry 1 am to 
see you in sucli a place. 1 heard that master 
was dead, and that you had come to live in 
Liverpool, aud I’ve been trying for month-^ to 
find you out, but it was quite by accident I heard 
of you at last—But, dear heart alive, how ])a!c 
and thin Miss Agnes do look ! She must have 
been \ery ill sm*o-ly.’ 

Peggy had been cook } ears before at the vicai- 
age, but hud left it to get niairied. She stayed 
upwards of an hour that evening ; aud her talk 
about old times and old places eiiliiciied Agnos 
so much, and seemed to do her so much good, 
that Miss Maria made Peggy iiromise that she 
would pay them another visit before long. Now, 
Peggy wa.s a shrewd woman in her way. Her 
curiosity was not satisfied with the scraps ol infor¬ 
mation Miss Maria had vouchsafed her, so, alter 
leaving the house by way of the front door, she 
went down the area steps to the basement kitchen 
in search of lilrs Strake, and as that lady was only 
too glad to have some one to tilk to who had 
known her lodgers in better days, Peggy soon 
contrived to find out all she wanted to know. 
The information thus acquired she I’cvolvcd in 
her mind as she walked home. 

‘I’ll go to Mr Esholt to-morrow morning as 
sure as my name’s what it is, and tell him all 
about the poor' dear ladies,’ she said to lierself. 
*I mind me well when the other Mr Eaholt, 
who’s now dead and gone, used to come, years 
ago, to the*vicarage, and how he and master used 


to be more like brothers than friend^ calling each 
other Nod and Dick, just as if they were two great 
boys together. Yes, I’ll make bold to go down 
ia the office and ask for Mr Esholt, and tell him 
all I Ve leained about Miss Maria and Miss Agnes. 
For his brother’s sake, if for nothing else, he’ll 
never let them starve for the w^ant of a few 

S ounds—and he such a good kind gentleman as 
e i.s ! ’ 

Peggy Myers’s husband held the position of 
foreman-packer in Mr l^holt’s warehouse. 

(To be continued.) 

A FOITRTEENTH CENTURY ARMADA. 
Thk tercentenary of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada has been duly celebrated at Plymouth, 
and a monument is to be erected on the Hoe to 
commemorate the failure of Philij) of Spain’s 
great enterprise against the religion and the 
liberties of England. Wc have most of us been 
ivlivi-hiiig our memories by reading once more 
the story of our great national deliverance, and 
some gi ns have perhaps recalled the fact that 
once only since l.>88 have our shores been seri- 
ouslv threatened with invasion. Nap<d(‘on emu¬ 
lated Philip: a vast flotilla had been collected at 
Boulogne ; Nelson had been luivd away to the 
"We-st Indies, and ^he C’hannel was for the moment 
clear ior the Fiencli transports to cross. ]Uit 
then, as bclore, the winds and the waves be- ! 
1 fiicuded the seagirl land, an<l wliilc Bonaparte 
u.is waiting for a lavourabh' bice/e, the oi)por- 
tuiiity passed nc\er to reliu n 

The stories of tlu'-e Iwo futile alfempts to 
violate our aliorus are well known ; but lew' save 
btiulents of bislory know' anything of tlie pro¬ 
jected invasion ot England by Charles \]. of 
FiaiKC, just two huiidreil year:^ helore the Arniaila 
set .sjul ; and yet tlie French Armada of 1380 
was very near being successful, and was in its 
w'ay a.s great and as serious an attempt as that 
ol King Philii). It is true that liad Charles 
, succeeded lu landing lii6 tr^ioj*'-, the invasion 
J would ha\e Jiai'dly been more tiiaii an cjdsoile 
I in the great hundred year.-'’ struggle between 
; England and France ; Agineourl would jieilmp-. 
have been fouglit on Knglisli soil; and our niices- 
tors would have been able to put into practice 
the tactics wliith Charles the AVise had used 
against them It was not a question of national 
litc or death, as in the days of Philip and ol' 

] Napoleon ; neither religion nor freedom W'as at 
stake; yet the crisis was a serums one, and so 
all contemporary writei-N reganled it, if only 
because the success of (.'harlcs would ]>rove that 
it waa possible to invade England, and would 
destroy the hMo of inviolability which encircled 
the island. 

In the early years of lUchard II.’s reign the 
country w'as in poor heart. Tlie king ha«l belied 
tlie promise of bis parentage, and surrounded him¬ 
self w'ith advisers whom it was possible for liia in¬ 
triguing uncles to stigmatise as lavourites. Parlia- ' 
meut was diary of granting supplies; trade had 
declined ; the great captains of die*-previous rei^n | 
were dead, and the French liad more dmn once | 
insulted the Englisli coast, and had even sailed u}> j 
the Thames and burnt Gravesend; the Channel ! 
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swarmed «rith pirates; and the people, since the 
suppression of the peasant revolt, were at the mercy 
of the nobles. The opportunity seemed favourably 
to Charles VI., flushed with his victory over the 
rebellious Fleming at Rooaebeke, and it is little 
wonder that ‘the lords and the moat part ot the 
chivalry of France said, why should not we for 
once go to England to sec the country and the 
people, and to learn the way thither, as they 
nave learned it to France"^’ Moreover, it was 
imagined that John oi Gaunt had taken with 
him the flower of English fighting-men to aid 
him in his wild attempt to gain the <*ro\vn of 
Castile, and that England w.i8 well-nigh defence¬ 
less. The old plan of getting the Scotch to 
attack Eiiglan*! had been tried, and had failed, I 
with the only result that the relations between 
Scotland and France became highly strained, and 
the knights and esipiires who had gone with 
John do Vienne to Scotland i*etnrncd ‘right jioor 
and feeble,' liaving been pillaged by their allies, 
‘and curbing the day that tlicy ever came to 
Sc<»t)and, wishing that the Frcn -h king ha<l peace 
with England one year or two, and both kings 
together might go into Scotland, utterly to destroy 
tli.it ro.din fi»r ever; for they said they never 
saw so evil ))er»plc, nor so fal'^e traitors, nor more 1 
foolisli people in teats of war.’ 

'J'lie prospect of turning the tables uj>on the 
English, wlio had wrought io inU'-h evil to 
Fraiic<*, was so popular, that ])eople readily paid 
‘?.U'h t.ixo.s and tillages as ha<l not been iinjHi'.ed 
fora buiiJivd years beioiv,’ami many gave more j 
than was demanded <d‘ them. A large part ol 
this money wa'. hud out in the juirchasi* of ships 
to ke«'p tlie (’h.uinel clear and transport the 
invading army to England. ‘From Spain.’ says 
Froissart, ‘and the port of Seville to i’rua-ia! 
there was no great shij) on the aea that the l''rcnch j 
could lay their hands on but was retained for the i 
king of France and hi.s people. 1 trow that, since ! 
(lod created the wiirhl, there never weie scmi so ' 
many great ships together as w'ere Unit y<‘ar at | 
SluN-i arnl at Hhinkenbuigh ; for in the month ol | 
.September there were numbered twelve bundled i 
and eightv-scveri ship-* at Slays; their masts 1 
.seemed iii the sea like a great lorcst.’ 'J’here wer<‘ 
ship? enough, it w..s said, to form a brhlge across j 
the Channel, along which the men-at arms might! 
walk. Eesules thi'H, vast (.ju.intities of stores and ! 
provisions weie colh‘cted--‘hay m trust's, garlic, i 
onion-N, beans, (dieese-bowls, barley, f»ats, rye, I 
ulieat, wax camlles, boots, slices, lielmots, spurs, ' 
hooks, boxes oi ointment, bottles of ver|incc and j 
vinegar, vase.s fat pig.s, kit'dien and buttery ' 
uteusih, and every article necessary for man and j 
beast.’ ’ I 

CUis-on, the (Constable oi Franco, who had 
acquired great influence over (he weak and un¬ 
stable Glmrles, had a great hhip huiMmg in 
Brittany. He had also constructed a iiMiuMNovk 
of timber like a tt)wn, with walls and ba.stnms and 
battlements whieh was to be taken over to Eng¬ 
land and set up tbert*, ‘ for the lords to retreat to j 
as a place of safety, ami to keep off any danger \ 
that might arise from night attacks.’ It w'as said \ 
to be twenty feet in height and thi'ee thousand j 
pj^pes long; \#liilfe at every twelve ]);icc.s thei’C I 
was a tdVer large enough to contain ten men,! 
and ten feet liigher than the rest It was made j 
to take to pieces ; and many caiqienters and other j 


workmen were engaged at very high wages to 
take it properly down and put it together, which 
could be done in about three hours. 

Adventiu’era of all nationalities flockcil to Slnys' 
to join tlie expedition. Sluys, it may be remarked 
in passing, is a town of the Netherlands, on the 
Belgian frontier, and in the fourteenth and fif- 
tcentli centuries was a prosjierous To Sluys, 

then, these advenUirers came trooping ‘out of 
Savoy, Germany, and fi*oin the going down of the 
sun to the lands of the Count of Annagnac’—tlie 
majority of thorn for the mere love of fighting and 
in hojfcs of sharing in the plunder; for England 
was supposed to Vh* the richest country in Enro]M», 
and the French had made up their minds that 
the English w'onld be ruined and destroyed 
lioyond resource, the men put to death, and the 
W'onien and children carried into slavery. Alto¬ 
gether, there were sixty thousand men ready to 
sot sail, and (‘agerly waiting for the completion of 
the ]>reparatums. ‘I’lie great nobles of France,’ 
F'roissart tells us, ‘sent tlieir servants to »Sluy8 to 
get all things ready for them. Each lord strove 
to have his ship the best .supplied, and the most 
ornamenled with painting ami gihling, with their 
coats of arms emblazoned on them and on the 
flags. I’ainters liud a good time, for they were 
panl w'hahwer they asked. It was told me that 
Sir Guy do la 'ficmouille expcniled upwards of 
two thousand fiiiiics in jminting and omanicnting 
his ship ’ 

Jn England, th(* tii^st idea was that these pre¬ 
parations weie inti'udod against Calais, which 
was at that time in our hands ; but when it 
became evident that an invasion was seriously 
thix^atened, a ciunplete panic s<>t in. ‘The Lon¬ 
doners,’ says Walsingham, ‘timid ns hares, tried 
to discover liidnig-places if their nty w’as taken, 
liaving no confidence in their powers of resist¬ 
ance ; and those who in times of peace had 
boasted that they would blow every Frenchman 
out ot England, now thought England W'as lost, 
and, like drunken men, ru-'hed to the walls and 
destroyed and tlirewdoivn all the adjacent liousca; 
ill fact, they were so overcome by fear that they 
bebavcMl like men in the direst necessity.’ As 
usual, there were plenty of ]>eople ready to in¬ 
crease the i>anic by false and exaj^erat(*d repoi'ts. 
It w'as currently Relieved, acconlnig to Knighton, 
that C’lisson’s palisade was as hig aa London, and 
measured seven leagues in circumfei'ence. Nor 
was the ahum confined to tlic ignorant ; for Sir 
Simon Burley, one of the royal ministers, seri¬ 
ously advised the Abbot of Canterbury to remove 
the relies of lieckel, lest tliey should fall into the 
hands of the Fi’cnch. Hie king’s uncles, the 
Earls of Buckinghain and Cambridge, could think 
of nothing better than recalling .lobn of Gaunt 
from ('astile to defend England ; but fortunately, 
there w'ore wdser and cooler heads. 

’i’he king W’’as summoned back from Wales; and 
on his arrival, a great Council of nobles, prelates, 
and knights was held to devise measui*es for repel¬ 
ling the invasion. The Earl of Salisbury took the 
lead, and in a manly and patriotic speech showed 
the necessity of union in the lace of the great 
national danger. Prompt meaanyes w’ere taken. 
It being still doubtful w’liether Calais were 
not after all the real object of attack, Harry 
Percy, already, known aa Hotspnr, W'as .sent 
thither with reinforcements of men* and pro- 
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visions; a truce wus nuuic with Scotland ; the . best is a difficult foraging country—so that the 
wliole nation was summoned to arms, and dili- French would soon be starved and destroyed.' 
gent preparations vfere made for guarding the 1 All the while the French were continuing their 
coast ; ‘though,’ says Froissart, ‘there were more j preparations ; and the middle of August 1386 was 
than a hundred thousand who desired nothing iixed upon as the time for the invasion to take 
better than the arrival of the French. “ Let them ' place. The king heard a solemn mass at Notrc- 
come,” said these light-hearted ccunpanions—“let j Dame, took leave of Queen Blanche, and went to 
these Frenchmen come, and not a limb of them j Noyon,and thence, through Amiens, to Lille, taking 
shall return to Franco.” Such persons as were in j the Duke of Bourbon with him. It was slow 
debt, and hatl no thought or means of payment, i work travelling in those days, and it was not till 
rejoiced at the int.ended invasicyi, and when the middle of September that he met the Duke 
pressed by tlieir creditors urould say : “ Be easy;! of Burgundy at Arras. Gradually the seigneurs 
they are coining new florins in France w'herewith ' and their men-at-arms came up. The greatest 
you shall be paid.” On the strength of this, tliey care w'as taken in the selection of the troops; 
lived and spent largely, credit not being refuwnl only picked men were to be embarked ; and the 
them; for if there w'crc any demur, they used OonsUible gave orders that for every two or three 
to say : “ What would you Is it not better that knights there should only be allowed one reserve 
we should spend freely the goods of this land, horse and one ‘varlet.’ Still the departure was 
than that they should be kept for the French to delayed while they waited for the arrival of the 
find and take?” Duke of Berry, who was ‘still loitering, having 

‘The great nobles and the townsfolk, who liad no great desire to go to England;’ but the men 
much to lose, appreciate(i the danger, and were in comforted themselves by saying : ‘ The king 

great doubt; but the commons and poor com- will embark on Saturday, on Tuesilay, or on 
panions carc4l nought, nor did the poor knights Thursday and every day of the week they 
and estpiires, but they wi8he<l for the invasion said : ‘He will embark to-murrow, or the day 
either to win or to lose all. “(irod,” ^aid they, alter.’ 

“hath sent a good time to us, since the king ol While the French were thus waiting for the 
France is coming here. What a valiant and enter- arrival of the Duke of Berry, a eunous episode 

{ irising king he is ! There has not been for three occurred. Leon, king of Armenia, a member of 
lundred years a king in France of such courage, the llons(‘ of Lusignan, who had btaui driven 
He wdll make his people good soldiers, and they from his kingdom by the Turks, and, .ilLer various 
will make him a powerful king. Blessings on strange adventures, had settled down in France, 
him who is now coming to see us, for miw shall took n]>on hiiii'-elf tt» medi.ite between the rival 
we all be either rich or dead.”’ kings. Of his own accord he came 4>\c‘r to Eng- 

Meanwhile, tlie Oouncil had completed their i land and reipiested an interview witli Bichanl. 
arrangement'' for prot<*cting the coast. The Earl He was courteou.«ly receive<I at Dover, ami granted 
of Salisbury un4lertook the defence of the Isle a safc-couduct U) Lomlon, where li(‘ wa-. well re- 
of Wight, where his property lay ; the Earl gardetl, because be was a strangcu-, and gooil cheer 
[ of Devonsliire was sent to Southampton with six made for him. On coming ln-fore llicliai-tl, he 
. hundred archei's and two humlred ineu-at-arms; explained the object ol liis misaiion, expressing 
the Earl of Northampton to Ilye ; the Earl of Ids anxiety to make peace between England and ' 
Cambridge to Dover; the Earl of Jhickinghum to France, ‘lor tins war between them is not very 
Sandwich ; the Earls of IVmbroke and Stafford becoming ; its long continuance lias greatly cm- 
to Orwell; Sir Henry and Sir Faulx Percy to boblene<l ami raised the pride of the Turks and 
Yarmouth ; and Sir Simon Burley wa.s appointed Saracens. No one now makes any opposition 
governor of Dover (’.astle. Every port and har- to them, and this is the reason that 1 have lost 
hour from the Humber to Land’s End was well my crown and kingdom.' 

provuled with archers and men-at-arms; and it Kichard postponed giving any aii'^wer until he 
was reckone«l that there were in Engluml a hun- had a.ssembled his Council; ami four daj’s alter- 
dred thousand of the lornier and ten thousaml wards the king of Armenia appeared at West- 
of the latter. Kochester Bridge was biokeii dowm minster and laid his proposals before the rriyal 
at the demand of the Londoners. On all the hills Council. He was treated with all courtesy; but it 
along the sea-coast watchmen w^ere posted. Tiic was impossible to ti'cat with a mediator who had no 
manner of posting these w'atchmen was, according authority to speak on behalf of France, and Arch- 
to Froissart, as follows: ‘They had large Gascony bishop Courtenay, as spokesman of llio Council, 
ca-sks filled with saiul, which they placeil one on replied briefly ami wisely: ‘ Sir king ol Armenia, 
the other, rising like columns; on these were it is not the custom, nor has it ever been, that in 
planks, where the watchmen remained night ami such W'eiglity matters as those now in dif-pute 
day on the lookout; and their orders were, the between the king of England and the king of 
moment they should observe the Fivncli fleet Franco, that pro])os}d8 of peace should be made 
nearing the laml, to light torches and make to the king <»i England while an army is ready 
great fires to alarm the country ; and the forces to invade liia country. Our opinion is that you 
within eight of these fires were to hasten to the should return to the French army and prevail 
SMt It had been resolved to allow the king of on them to retire ; and when we are fully assured 
France to laml, and even to remain unmolested that they have done so, do you return hither, 
for three or four days : they inten4lcd fiist to and we will willingly attend to any treaty you 
attack and destroy the licet and all the stores; shall propose.’ 

and then to adt^ance to the king, not to combat So tlie king of Armenia reUinied ; but it is 
him immediately, but to harass his array, so that clear that he had made a favourable impression 
it might be disabled and afraid to forage. Tlic on Richard, for a pension of a thousand pounds 
Gom-lands were to be burnt—a*n<1 England at was granted him, and great gifts were offered 
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him, none oj which would he accept save a ling 
of the value of a hundretl francs. On his return 
to France he told Charles of the reception of his 
peaceful overtures bv the English Council j * but 
the king and his lords paid no heed, and sent him 
away, for they were resolved to sail for England 
at the first fair wind after the arrival of the Con¬ 
stable and the Duke of Berry.’ 

Cliseon soon came iip from Trt^guier, but not 
without having sustained great damage on the 
way. He had seventy-two ships, some of them 
laden with the famous wootlen wall; but when 
they were off Margate, a gale dispersed them ; 
seven were diiven to Zeelaiul and ciiptured; 
others were taken by English cruisers; and four 
of the sliips that fell into English hands con¬ 
tained portions of the wall. They wore brought 
to London; ‘the king ainl all the Londoners 
had great joy of them and the rille de boia 
was set up as a defence round ihc town of 
Winchelsea. The autumn was now far advanced, 
and it became a question with the French 
whether it was worth while to wait any longer 
foi' the Duke of Berry. News came that he 
had lell Paris, and urgent nu'ssages were sent to 
him to hasteu his troops; hut still he lingered. 
At length, on the eve fjf All-Saints, the wind 
heiiig very fnvonrablo, it was decided to set 
sail, and tlie Armada loft Slnys. But it hatl 
not gone twenty miles before the wind ag.iin 
vcereil round, and they w'cre driven back with 
such force that many of the ships were shattercil. 
‘Thus always the tunc paf“>ed, and the winter Wdh 
approaching, and flic lords lay thel*e in gi-eat 
cold and jK'nl.’ The Flemings, too, were very 
an.Muus for them to be gone, ainl (piarrels broke 
out between them and the French. It was the 
end of November before the Duke of Berry 
arrived, and the wind was then most adverse, so 
that it was clear that the exjiedition must be 
postponed, ('harlc.s VI., deeply conscious oi the 
liumiliation of abandoning an adventure which 
liad been so loudly vaunted, cried out; ‘ In 
Cod’s name, if no one else go, yet will J.’ The 
lords a})plauded liis bnivery ; but decided that 
the invuMon sliould be defcrreii till April or 
May, and tliat such stores as were not jierish- 
able .sliouhl be reserved till then. The troops 
were disbandiMl; and the Counts of .Vrmagnac and 
Savoy aiul tlie Dauphin of Auvergne, who had 
spent ten thousainl francs on the expedition, 
returned sulkily home. In England, the nows 
was received with mixed feelings . those who had 
expected to make themselves rich by the spoils 
ol the French were chagrined ; hut most pisoplc 
rejoiced at having so easily escaped such a great 
peril. A grand feast was given in the city of 
London to those who had been appointed to 
guard the diflerent harbours, and the king kept 
Christmas magnificently at Westminster. 

Next spring, the Eax‘1 of Arundel fitted out a 
fleet, w'ith which he captured nearly a hundred 
French and Flemish ships, and took booty which 
Froissart estimates at two hundred thousand 
francs. After this, the invasion of England was 
impossible, imd though some show was made of 
preparations at Tri'guier and Hurlleur, the oppor¬ 
tunity was past. •A•desultory naval war ensued, 
in which t»e English under Arundel, the firht 
of our great admirals, had decidedly the better 
of it; and it was not until the reign of Ilenry 


IV. that the French seriously thought of attack¬ 
ing our shores. 

What the result of an invasion in 1386 would 
^ave been, it is impossible to say. Had lliehard 
shown the same courage and presence of mind 
that he did in Wat Tyler’s insurrection, he might 
have become a national hero, and saved both his 
crown and his life. As it was, security from 
invasion let loose all the factiousness of the 
nobles ; and the remainder of his reign was little 
more than a struggle for ascendency between 
rival parties, none ot which seems to have been 
animated by tlic least patriutism or lioiiesty of 
purpose, in this dreary reign the one bright 
spot is the episoilc of the French Armada, which 
for a moment silenced the strife of factions and 
united England against a common loe. 

WHO DID IT? 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAI'TERB. 

CUA1>TER IV.—COKCLITSION. 

Tjie events of the past few days had changed 
Dick Ottcry from a careless, free-and-easy, plea¬ 
sure-loving boy of five-and-tweiity into a man. 
His legal training came to his aid at a crisis when 
it was most needed, and so cinietly did he slip off 
to London and to Scotland Vard, and obtain the 
\\ arrant for Claude Shute’s arrest, and see the 
detectives start on their journey duly provided 
with photogiMphs of their man, that not a soul 
] oiitshh* the wuIIh of Colyton Hall had any idea 
that (Jlaud^ Shute was even suspected of being 
concerneil in the murder of old Jethro Seaton. 
All this, however, might have leaked out through 
the locpi.icity of the telegraph clerk who had taken 
in Mary’s message, hacl not the girl recovered 
Ikt presence ot mind quickly enough to run back 
for her change, and to impress secrecy on the 
man ; ami a favour asked by Miss Ottery was 
never rei used. Little by little, however, Colyton 
became aware that something unusual w’as being 
enactccl in its midst, with the nature of which it 
was not so fully acquainted us a good old-fashioned 
gossiping village had a right to expect. 

The landlord ot the Oeorfje had been ordered by 
Mr Kichard Ollery to have a fly ready to meet 
a certain night-train from London ; and as the 
(tforyc lly was only requisitioned upon very special 
occasion.'!, this alone was food for conjecture. 
Again, there was a mysterious imjiortance about 
the two constables who represented tlie local 
police force, which being siutdcnly ussumed, was 
unaccountable; ami over their beer in the parlour 
of tlie inn they whispered and nodded and 
exchanged significant glances, which sufficiently 
proclaimed their engagement upon some ‘job.’ 
Finally, the group of curious ones who W'ere aw'ait- 
ing tJie arrival of the particular London train for 
which the fly was ordered, saw Mr Claude Shute 
accompanied by a tall stranger, get into the vehicle, 
and followed it to the police station, w'here it was 
received by the constables in full unifonu, and by 
Mr Richard Ottery. 

Immediately, tne bar of the Georgy, which had 
begun to empty for the night, filled, and the con¬ 
clusion ajrived at, after a vast consumption of ale 
and tobacco and much expenditure of Di'eath, was 
that ‘ the (jueer chap with the specn^ as* Claude 
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Slitite was called, had been arrested for the 
niurder of Squire Seaton. 

During this interval of four days wliich had^ 
elapsed between Dick’s expedition to Scotland 
Yai*d and the arrival of Claude Shute at Colyton, 
Mary liad let herself sink almost into a state of 
prostration. On the night of the aiTivnl of Claude 
m custody, Dick came into the study where Mary 
was lying tortured with a racking headache, and 
said : ‘ Our gentleman has arrived.’ 

‘Do you mean that Claude Shute is in Colytonl’ 
exchiimed the girl, starting up. 

‘Yes; that he’s safe in tne lock-up, awaiting 
the next petty sessions at Sliinglemoutli,’ replied 
Dick. 

‘Arrested—in the lock-up -here! Richard, is 
it true?’ 

‘ Of course it is. AVhy, you don’t think Scotland 
Yard would let such a prize slip?’ 

‘Was he arrested at llrussels?’ 

‘Yes; calmly smoking in the courtyard of the 
hotel, like any honest peaceable lonrist.’ 

Mary pressed her hands to her bursting fore¬ 
head. Had he never received the telegram V Had 
the clerk never sent it? Could Dick have inter¬ 
cepted it? Wliy had he walked to meet his fate ? 
What did it mean—except, joyous thought, that 
he was really innocent, and •was pi-epared to (ace 
inquiry? * Coolest Jolinnie I ever saw,’ continued 
Dick. ‘When he saw me, he aclually .“aid : “1 
suppose 1 have to thank you for thi>, ?\ir (Htcry’ 
Actually lm<l the cheek to ask me to tell him all 
about it, as if he had never heard of it; un-'vered 
the ([uestions at the police station as ii he was iii 
a drawing-room.—But that sort of blqff won t do, 
and he’ll find that out when he’s hauled up 
l*eforc-Judge Nooaer at Mivetcr.’ 

‘Can J see him ?’ asked Mary. 

‘ I don’t know.—What do you want to k-c liim 
for? At anyrab* you can’t see him to-uight. 
Bless you, he’s asleep and snoring now. Tlic‘«e 
fellows always sleep and cat well when tiny’re 
iu tiieir cells as at their homes.’ 

‘Cold! (!)ruel ! Heartless'’ extluimed Mary 
bitterly. ‘I could never lun’e believed it of 
you !’ 

‘Anymore than I can believe that infatuation 
for a man can make a woman blirnl to any crimes 
he likes to commit, and forget justice to iier own 
flesh and blood,’ retorted her brother. 

By the next inorniu" the iiewn ol Claude Shiite’s 
an-est was generally Known in the village, and 
from the village wa.s being spixiad to the country 
around as rapidly as eager tongues could perform 
their functions. There was not much cxpi'ession 
of feeling about the matter, for ol<l Jethro Seaton 
had never mixed sufficiently witli tlie ])eople or 
spent enough money amongst them to be ]>opnlar; 
and, as has been alrea<ly said, Claude Shute xvas, 
on account of his reserved mysterious habits, 
regarded soinewdiat askance. One woman, how¬ 
ever, did energetically defend the prisoner, and 
this was his landlady, Mrs Dawes, who declared 
that she knew liim as well as did Miss Mary | 
herself, and that he was utterly iiicajiable of ; 
committing such a crime as that^with which he 
was chained. . 

At an eai'ly hour, Mary hurried down to the j 
police station, around wlii<di a gaping, whi>*pering 
crowd was already gathered, and avus jiermitted to , 
speak wIthOlaudo through the grating of his cell 


door. She saw that he was pale ^nd anxious- 
looking, and, perhaps naturally, construed these 
appearances as signs of guilt. ‘Claude,’ she said, 
‘why are you here? 3)id you not get my tele¬ 
gram ?’ 

‘Of course I did, my darling,’ he replied ; ‘and 
1 co\ildn’t for the life gf me understand it, as I 
had hoard nothing of your uncle’s death.—But 
wliy was I to fly ? I had committed no crime.* 

‘ ileally—truly - are you innocent V Mary asked 
eagerly. 

‘ Wliy, of course, Mary. Surely you of all people 
could not have believed mo guilty ?’ 

‘ I don’t know—I don’t know,’ sobbed the girl. 
‘ Appearances were so terribly against you.’ 

‘ 1 am sorry you could not believe in me—very 
sorry. But tell me all about it from beginning 
to end. I asked your brother last night; but he 
laughed and said he could tell me nothing new’.’ 

So Mary related to him all with whicli W’e are 
familiar. 

‘1 know the BUlnmel■-llou^e well,’ said (Jlaude, 
when she had finished. ‘Many a long hour have 
i sat talking and di'^ciissing with your poor old 
uncle.—And so you think that I could have gone 
down there, comnntled the crime, and got back to 
i my rooms in five minutes, do they ?—1 was witb 
! you at two you rememlH'r, Mary.’ 

I ‘And poor uncle’s broken watch had stopped at 
I u quarter jiast,’ said Mary. 

i ‘At which lime 1 w’as packing up logo aw’ay, 

, for I remember Mrs Dawes saying that it was ten 
j minutes past tw’o as 1 came in, an«l that 1 shoul<l 
never have time to cat<h the three o’clock train.— 
Ijook here, my own Mary. As yon say, ap]iear- 
ances are agaiU'-l me, and J iiiu.-t have help. I 
have only one friend in the woihl besides ’lou and 
Ml'S Dawcrt, and that’s Dr Waller. Would you 
mind a'-kiug him to come round here lus soon as 
j ho can?—Well! I never wonI<l h.ive bidieved 
I that yemr brothel’s hativd jo me was so grc'at that 
he could do a thing like tins.’ 

‘But appearanct's are again4 you, Claude.’ 

‘So they arc, Mary—so the\ arc, and we must 
do our best to clear tbem.’ 

Mary went away, and soon retuvued with the 
worth} little doctor. To liim Claude confided all 
I tliat concerned himself, and I'equested him to use 
his inllueuce to allow him, CLuule, tt> visit the 
scene of the tragedy. 

Accordingly, with n constable at one side, and 
Mary and the doctor on the cither, (!lauile passed 
thiMUgh the crowd towards the Hall. On their 
I'oad tiiey met Dick, who looked surprised at tfee 
unusual processhui of a prisoner under an-est with 
las friends outside the station walls. 

‘You had better come witli us, Mr Ottery,’ said 
Claude. ‘We ai-e going to visit the scene*of my 
crime, as you call it; perhaps, on the return jour¬ 
ney 1 may be in a poailioii to dispense w’lth the 
somewhat rough attentions of tlic gentleman in 
uniform at my side.’ 

Upon which gentle rebuke the constable some^ 
what loosened the grasp which he kept on Claude’s 
arm as a method of impressing the ciwd with his 
importance, and uiuttcml something about * HeeU 
not bein’ so slippery as some prisoners as 1 knows 
on.’ • « 

Dick acquiesced silently, and for tSie first' time 
asked hiinsell if, after all perhaps, he'lmd not 
been a little hasty iu acting as he had. 
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. ^With yonr permiseion/ said Olaude, ‘we’ll 
just ask Mre Dawes a aiiestion or two before we 
proceed farther.’ So they turned aside to the 
cottage of the old woman, who, at the apparition 
of the little procession, followed by the entire 
village, making straight for her door, was not 
quite sure if she were not in some way or other 
about to be implicated in the ‘launler business,’ 
and was accordingly in a state of tremor. 

Mrs Dawes’s evidence was conclusive as to the 
hour at which Olaude .Sliute had arrived to pack 
up for his vihit to the continent; and her little 
niece corroborated what she said. So they went 
on to the Hall and down to tlic summer-house, 
over which a couple of stout fellows wcr<* keeping 
guard against the intrusitm of the curious, whose 
heads were already lining the wall by the poml. 

‘Now, then, Mr Ottery,’ said Claude, ‘have you 
found any weapon with which this nuirder could 
have been committed ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Dick. ‘But that counts for little, 
as it would have been tlie easiest thing in the 
world for the murderer to have thrown it away I 
into tlie thickets.’ ' 

‘Vej-y W'eli. How clitl you fiiul Mr Seaton 
]) iug ? ’ 

Dick pointed out exactly the jiosition in which 
lie liml first M-eii his uncle, and showed where his 
head luul bled on to the llooi* 

‘ Ych,’ said t’lamlc ; ‘Ik* always used to sit with 
the left side ot his lace tou.irds the wall, so that 
he felt the warmth of the sun. yet wa^ not inter¬ 
fered with by ils glare; therelore, doctor, the blow 
must ha\c been dealt fi*om the diiection of the 
ualir 

‘ J’reci'^ely,’ replied the doctor. 

‘You uere playing cricket that aitenuMm, Mr 
Otteiy?’ asked ('iuude. 

Dick nodded in a>«!ent. 

M!ouhl you remeiiibei' what you were actually 
doing at about the time when, accor<iing to tlie 
evidence of the watch, voiir uncle met his 
death?’ 

‘Ve^, I was batting. AYe had lunch at half- 
p.ist one; we resuiiKMl the game at two; 3 going 
in to bat, and J w.is in three-(juartevs of an hour. 
—But wliat has tluit got to do with ilT 

‘ Well, it may liave a great deal, and it may 
have nothing. When J have been sitting here 
with your uncle, 1 have <ifleu seen balls come 
whi‘'tling over the wall: sometimes they pitched 
in the pond, sometimea in tlie wood ; and one, 1 
lemember, pitched on the roof of this summer- 
li^use, and J told your luade that he might meet 
with an acci<lent. Was a ball hit over here dining 
that day’s game ? ’ 

‘Yes—yes, of course there was,’ stammered 
Dick, who had suddenly turned deathly pale.— 
‘And w’liat is more, now 1 come to think of it, it 
would have come exactly over here.’ 

‘Let us see, to make sure,’ said the doctor. 

So the party ci'ossed over to the w'all, aud Dick 
showed exactly where he w'as standing when he 
hit the ball to square leg about which he had 
spoken to Mary after the niatcli. 

‘I suppose you haven’t found the ball?’ said 
Claude. 

‘No; there arc^donenslying about the gardens 
which lmve»l)een hit over at different tunes, 
replied Dick ; ‘ we never dream of tiyiug to find 
them in such a difficult place.’ 


‘•Then your uncle was killed by the ball which 
you hit over,’ said the doctor, leading the way 
back to the summer-house. 

' A murmur of satisfied conviction pa^ed tlirough 
the little party, and Mary in her anxiety clung 
to the arm wrhich the constable had now tliought 
fit to release. 

‘The ball should be in the summer-house,’ said 
the doctor. 

So they returned to the summer-house, and nil 
were presently engaged in searching the rat-holes 
dotted about the walls and floor. Finally, Mary 
uttered a faint cry and handed a ball to the doctor. 
It wvis nearly ncw% and although the rats had 
already commenced ojierations on it, there was 
! visible on it a deep patch, which the doctor pro- 
' nounced unhosibitingly to be blood, and, more¬ 
over, demonstrated conclusively that it had been 
found at the most likely spot to wdiich it w’ould 
have rolled alter having dealt the deathblow’. 

Of the scene which ensued—of Mary’s joy that 
her lover liad been absolved—of poor Dicks abject 
contrition for the humiliation he had brought 
on Clamle Shute—of the congratulations of the 
doctor—of the prolessional disapjaiintment of the 
constable, nothing need be said. Simply, we may 
conclude by saying that in due course Claude 
Shute made Maiy Otteiy liis wife, and that the 
friendship between him and her brother has never 
since been clouded by the fainle'-t shadow'. 

HC Mono US TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
Ji from n toa.stcd bread or biscuit whicb early 
iornied an additnui fo many English drinks that 
we acijuii'etf the word ioa'^t as applied to the act 
of drinking the health of any person; or to any 
iilea or sentiment, a^ it is called. AVe have very 
early mention of toast-masters who arranged the 
amiisenieiits and promoted the conviviality ol the 
; coinjiany'. 

j A humorous incident lately occurreil, which 
''hows that modem toast-masters are sometimes 
not behind Ilnur ancient prototypes in promot¬ 
ing the hilarity of the company, ll bapj»enpd at 
; a political dinner at which several noble lords 
anti W’cU-known leaders of political thought were 
present. The toast-inubter, either from extreme 
neixousnefes or some equally potent cause, got 
considerably confused m tlie matter of (he toast 
list, and a faux which he commitWd at the 
outset cau-'ed general amutjeuicnt. In calling on 
the company to drink the toast of the Queen with 
all the hoiK)ur«, ho proceeded to give the keynote ; 
but instead of the familiar National Auibeiu, the 
comtmny w’cre a«*toni^hed to hear the I'cfraia of 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’echoing from the 
head of the room. The unfortunate man never 
got beyond the fir'll syllable of the last word 
when he discovered his mistake—as well he 
might—from the burst of hilarity that suo- 
cee<lcd. 

Something of the same kind of mistake hap¬ 
pened at a fashionable wedding. The baud, after 
the toast of‘The Bible,’struck up an orchestral 
\*i‘rsion of the tinie-honoure<l glee, ‘Trust her not 
—trust her not'-she is fooling thee!’ A wicked 
conspiracy between the leader of the band and the 
best-man w'as suspectetl. 

The best toast of the season was, we tliink, 
given b) a prmtei’, namely, ‘ AVoman^the faii-est 
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work in all creation. Tlie edition is large, and 
no man should be without a copy.’—A fond young 
lover in a little speech anent the fair sex referred 
to his eweetheai't as a * Delectable dear, so sweet'* 
that honey would blush in her presence, and 
treacle stand appalled.’ 

It may not be difficult to concoct a prt^tty 
speech, but true gallantry combined with wit is 
needed in making one which shall contain as 
much delicacy as flattery^ ‘You forget that I 
am an old woman,’ said a lady in response to an 
admixing allusion in a neat speech from one of 
the old schooL—‘Madam,’ was the reply, ‘when 
my eyes are dazzled by a diamond, it never occurs 
to me to ask a mineralogist for its history.’ 

A celebrated statesman, when dining with a 
certain Duchess on her eightieth birthday, said, 
in proposing her healtli: ‘ May you live, my Lady 
Duchess, until you begin to grow ugly ! ’—Her 
ladyship’s tongue was as ready as his own. ‘I 
thank you, sir,’ she replied ; ‘ and may you long 
continue your taste for anticiuities.’ 

Goldsmith, in alluding to ‘the ladieb’ mixlest 
custom of excusing themselves in drinking toast",’ 
says: 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to bo prest, 

Shall kiss tho cup to iiass it to the test. 

Many amusing and witty allusions in giving 
toasts and applying sentiments arc probably thus 
lost by ladies ‘excusing themselves,’ as may be 
instanced by the following. Among the gifts of ' 
a newly married pair was a new broom, sent to 
the bride by a lady-friend, the strange present 
being accompanied by this (piatraiu: ‘'J'his trilling 
gift accept from me; its use I would commend : 
in sunshine, use the brushy part; in fttornis, the 
other end.’ 

The eentiments of another of tlio gentler sex 
were eipially humorously and tersely conveyed 
when bhc thus expressed herself regarding matri¬ 
mony : ‘Get married, young men, and be ^uick 
about it Don’t wait for the millennium t<ir the 
girls to become angels. You’d look well beside 
an angel, wouldn’t you 1 you wretciie."! ’ 

Slightly ironical with regard to the fair creatures 
was one of the toasts drunk at a recent celebration: 
‘Woman ! she requires no eulogy—she speaks for 
herself.’ Tliis reminds us that an old bachelor 
at a we<lding least had the heartlessnoss to tiller 
the following toast: ‘ Mari-iage—the gate through 
which the happy lover leaves lus enchanted 
regions and returns to earth.’—But this was 
somewhat atoned for by a more gallant wedding 
guest, who, at the marriage of a deaf and dumb 
couple, wittily wished them unspeakable bliss. 

To talk humorously on such occasions requires 
thought before speech, lest one slunild be con¬ 
sidered more amusing than complimentary. To 
quote a case in point. A gentleman was walking 
down the sti^eet the other day with his friend 
Jackson, when they met a clergyman. The 
1 ‘everenil gentleman, tliough possessed ol a large 
bruin, has but a diminutive l>o<ly to support it. 
l^uite recently he had united hiinseli, for good or 
ill, to a buxom widow. Tlic minister blushed a 
little as they uassed. ‘Whut is the meaning of 
that, Jackson? asked his companion.—‘ Well, you 
see,’ waa the reply, ‘we luul a tea-light at the 
minister’a shortly after he was married. I was 
called upon to make a speech. You know you 


are expected to be humorous on such occasions; 
so I referred in a casual way to the minister 
as the widow’s mite. He has acted strangely 
ever since.’ 

A fanner w'as at an agricultural banquet at 
w’hich a round of successful generals were being 
toasted. Some gave one famous name and some 
another. When it came to his turn to add to the 
list, he said : ‘ 1 ’ll give ye Sanders Pii^ivie o’ 
Crichtoiulean, for he had a sair fecht wi’ the 
world a’ his life—an honest man wi’a big family 1’ 
That was a novel if homely sentiment 

Appropriate, but not very enlivening or com¬ 
forting, must have appcai'ed the toa^t lately saiil 
to have been proposed at a banquet given to a 
writer of comedies in honour of liis latest work. 
A waggish guest rose to his feet and said : ‘ The 
author’s very good health. May he live to be as 
old as his jokes !’ 

This toast was given at a recent convivial 
gathering: ‘ 'I'lic bench and the bar. If it were 
not for the bar, there would be little use for the 
bench.’ As pithy and, if anything, still more to 
the point was the following, given at a dinner of 
shoemakers . ‘May we have all the women in the 
country to shois and all the men to boot.’ 

I’hese last expres."ion.s of sentiment imiht, we 
imagine, be after the style recommended by 
Charles Jiamb when he gave some advice about 
speech-making to thift od’ect: ‘A bjicuker ."hould 
not attempt to cxpre.ss too niiicli, but should leave 
sonietliing to the imagination of his audience;’ 
and he tells how, being called on to return tiianks 
for a toast to his health, he rose, bowe<l to his 
audience, and said ‘Gentlemen,’ and llicn sat 
down, leaving it to tlieir imagination to supply 
the rest. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The meeting of the iiiitish Association at Bath, 
while not pi'esenting any unusual feature, was 
certainly a 8ucce.ss, and many papeis read were 
not only of scientific but ol popular interest. 
Indeed, we may say that the meeting was to 
a certain extent remarkable lor the numljer of 
subjects which came before it whicli required 
no special scientific training on the part of the 
audience to understand them. Electric science 
has been so much popularised during recent years, 
that all relating to it was eagerly listened U ; 
and Mr Preece, mUo was president of the Mechani¬ 
cal Section, found willing listeners to his address 
upon tlie Applications of Electricity. But the 
lions of the Mechanical Section were two speakers 
whose names are new, but who were listened 
to with more rapt attention than is commonly 
vouchsafed the most gifted orators. These were 
the Phonograph, and its rival tlie Graphophone, 
which, after they hud made their bow before 
the Association, weie removed to two anterooms, 
where btreaius of people visited them during the 
whole week. 

Mr Edison’s Phonograph is now well known, 
and we have lately pointed out iow- several 
improvements in it have removed from it the 
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stigma of Injing but a toy. Colonel Gouraucl, 
under whose fatherly care it was presented to 
the British Association, explained that ordinary 
correspondence between himself and Mr Edison 
at New York had now entirely ceased. 'I’liey 
each spoke to a Phonogram, and tlie sound-tracing 
from the instrument was sent by post across 
the Atlantic from one to the other ; so that 
each of these correspondents has the great satis¬ 
faction of hearing his friend’s words in the fami¬ 
liar voice. When this system becomes general, 
how eagerly shall we all look for the phonograms 
from absent friends! Is it too much to hope 
that in this novel form, letter-writing, which, 
in the way onr forefathers understood the word, 
is n lost art, may be recovered, with much addi¬ 
tional profit to us all ? 

The (rraphoplione is, like the I’honograph, of 
American origin, but is so like the latter instru¬ 
ment that they seem almost identical. In the 


stnictures, more especially as bluestone is already 
a familiar substance on the farm. 
f Mr Inverarity, who is an enthusiastic hunter of 
laig;e game, has been reading a paper before the 
Bombay Natural History Society in which he 
discusses the habits of the tiger, and more especially 
the mode in which it kills and eats its prey. He 
tells us that the awful stroke of the forepaw, of 
which we Imve heard so much in terrible tiger 
stories, is a fiction. IQie animal clutches with its 
claw as does a human being with his fingers, but 
he does not use his paw to strike a blow. The 
throat of the victim is generally sei7.ed fi-om below, 
and death ensues from pressure of the windpipe 
rather than fr()m any actual wound. Mr Inver¬ 
arity believes that the victim suffers little or no 
pain, the sudden thock of atbvek producing a 
stu]>or and dreaminess in which there is no sense 
of pain or terror. Incidentjilly, he quotes the 
inouest Beport ui)on a native who was killed in 
Salsctte by a tiger, from which it seems that 


Phonogriiph a cylinder of waxlike material re- extraordinary verdicts are by no means confined 
ceives and records the meclianical effects of the to more civilised cotmtrics. The Report stated 
sound-waves ; while in the Giaphophone this ! ‘ that Pandoo died of the tiger eating him ; there 
cylinder is of paper, w ith a waxen surface | was no other cause of death. Nothing was left 
J/Ir Edison’s machine, again, is driven by a small ■ l>ut some fingers, which probably belonged to the 
electric motor, W'hilst its rival is worked like j right or left hand.’ 
a sowing-machine by a treadle. The Grajdio- A novel kind of sailing-vessel called the Seafarer 
phone was invented by Mr O. S. Tainler, wlio ] has rc>cently been tried at Southampton, with 
claims the merit of having first introduced the ; such success as to lead to the belief tfiat it may 


waxen surface for the moving cylinder. Tliis, 
it would appear from a recent telegram Irom 
Mr Edison, lias been superseded in the Piumo- 
graph by a material wdiich, while resisting all 
atinosplicric influences, gives far better results 
than wax. 

Electric bells are now regarded as a necessity 
in all well-ap]»oiut(*d ImiMings, and any improve- 


cause some revolution in boat-building. Its new 
features are confineil to the hull, wdiich presents 
many peculiarities. The vessel is thirty feet long 
w’lth a l>eam of seven feet; •while her subineiged 
part or dr|uight is only twenty inches, including 
the keel-s an<l iliis with a ton of lead on boaid 
to serve as. ballast. At first sight the Seafaro' 
does not .seem to difler from other boats, and it is 


nicnt in their arrangement or construction is j only when her submerged parts ni*e examined that 
therefore a matter of popular interest Such an ! the novel points are appai-cnt. Instead of having 
improvement is indicated in the magnetic system ' a section of U or V sliapc, as have other vessels, 
•which has been designed by Messrs (’ox-Walkei 1 the Seafuin is sliancd moi-e like a W, with the 
& Swinton, and wdiich is now being introduced I angles wtdl rounded off. As before indicated, she 
commercially by the Equitable Telephone As^ocia- ' possesses two keels, and these are of brass, and are 
tion of London The bell iwuircs no battery, j hollow', so that tlie water flow’s tlM'ough them 
and is practically cverla.sting. 'Hie system consists ' from end to end. The vessel possesses remarkable 
of two parts, one being the generator, and the I buoyancy, and is easily steered by a rudder, w'hich 
other tlie bell itself. The genei'ator consists of a j also presents many new features, 
horseshoe magnet, between the poles of which is i The oft proposed scheme of substituting a pboto- 
revolvcd, by means of a button easily turned by ^ graphic a})|)oratu8 for the judge at the winning- 


tlie thumb and finger, an armature, or shuttle of 
wire. This action arouses a current of electricity, 
which traverses the wire leading frtnn the gene- 
^tor to the bell, and rings the latter. The 
jiriuciplo is of course not new, but lias been 
carried out in a manner which at once presents 
it in a practical form. Previous attempts in the 
same dii-ection have resulted in the production 
of instruments which are in comparison both 
bulky and clumsy. 

It is stated that in Norway the telegraph poles 
are preserved from decay in a thoroughly effectual 
manner by boring an inch-hole in the wood about 
two feet from the ground, and filling the orifice 
with crystals of copper sul]ihate (bluestonc), after¬ 
wards plugging the hole wnth w'ood. The crystals 
gradually melt and permeate the w’ood, so that 
it tvu'ns a greehislf colour. We are not aware 
that t^is fifan h^ been tried in Britain, where 
it might also be adopted by farmers and otliers 
for the preservation of gate-posts and similar 


post at horseraces has btieii adopted in Germany 
w'itli marked success. Exjteriments in the same 
direction have also been recently carried out in 
America wdtli such satisfactory results that at one 
well-know'ii i-acecourse an official photographer 
has been retained. From these experiment it 
would seem that so-called ‘dead-heats,’ in w’hich 
two, and in one caw* three horses were alleged to 
have n*ached the wdiining post exactly at the same 
moment, are impossible events. The phoB)graph 
shows ill such cases that there is really a difference 
of sevei-al inches between the horses’ heads. It 
may be assumed that the photographic method 
w ould only be relied upon in very close races of 
the description just citcu. There are certain diffi¬ 
culties in the way of its general adoption, the 
chief of which is the occurrence of dull weather, 
when a picture taken wdth the necessaiy siieed, 
say the one-two-hundredth of a second, would* be 
impossible. 

The Manchester Ship Canal enterprise; which ii 


& 
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now making such good progress, seems to liave remembered that this magnificent international 
had the etfect of arousing other towns to the scheme was ehiburated two years ago at an 
consideration of- similar works. The Shefiield^ astronomical conference at Paris, and most of the 
Chamber of Commerce ha-s just taken up the^ principal observatories of the world had signified' 
subject of water-communication between Sheffield their consent to co-operatc. Greenwich and the 
and the sea, their principal ground of action Cape of Gooil Hope observatories are now added 
being the heavy railway charges which they to the number of those that u ill take paii in the 
asseit 01*0 hampering the local Indubtries. Bristol woi'k. 

.at the same time has under consideration u fur A fresh advance in modes of locomotion is evi- 
more extensive scheme. Not content with easy donced by the recent trial in London of an elec- 
conimuuication with the Bristol Channel via the tiically driven dogcart The vehicle will accom- ■ 
Avon, it is now sought to cut a canal to the modate four persons, the accumuhitus or second-1 
English Channel from Bridgwater Bay to Seaton, ary batteri(‘s being placed beneath the seats.! 
in South Devon, thus separating Cornwall and These batteries actuate a motor which is connected I 
Devonshire from Biitain, and turning them into by chain-gearing with one of the liind-whcels. i 
an island. Its adoption would mean a saving of A speed of ten miles an hour upon an ordinary 
three hundred miles to t-hips trading between road can be maintained for five hours, tlie motor 
Bristol and the English Channel, the Continent, making at that speed about fourteen hundi*ed 
and the Baltic ports; but whether these vessels revolutions per minute, and developing three- 
are numerous enough to pay the expenses and quarter horse-]K)wer. 'J'lie complete weight of i 
interest on capital sunk in such a gi'ejit enter- the carriage and its fittings is a little over eleven I 
prise is uu open question. In lhe.se days of steam, hundredweight. The movement is under really ; 
three lumdred miles is not a vciy long journey, control by the driver, who is able to regulate the | 
and it may be pi*esumed that many vessels would speed to any required velocity. This new vehicle : 
lather spend a little more time in rounding Land’s has been contrived liy Messrs Immiscli ^ Co., ■ 
End than pay the canal dues. whose steam launches are well known on the : 

Tlie use of compressed coal for domestic pur- TJiames. What with air-driven tramcai*^, under¬ 
poses seems to be rapidly increasing, a fact winch ground railways, cable haulage, and this last 
we are glad to notice for the reason that wlnit lalvauce in electricity, it would seem that a time : 
used to be regarded as a wa.«te prinluct is being appioadies when horse-tmction in our metropoli- ; 
utilised. The disposal of dust or slack had long tan streets will l>e as scarce as it is- For a ditlercnt j 
been a problem with coal-mercluinls, and in reason—in Venice. ' 

many parts of the country, hundreds of tons had It wa*> stated by one ot the speakers at the late 
been allowed to accumulate. But lor some Brilibli Assoeiatiou meeting that no fewer than 
time it has been known that the dust, when live million persons .ire dependent for their bread 
mixed with a certain proportion ot crushed upon \arious ad.iptalioiis ol the elei trie «'urrent. 
pilch and compressed in a mould can be couvei ted We may surely assume tliut among these there 
1 into brifiuettes, which have a good marketable must lie many mimls capable oi oiigin.il work 
value. A new machine has recently been invented who will *n time blossom into inventors and aid 
by Mr Mowll and Mr Messenger, C.li of Dover, tlio woi Id’s jirogres’-. 

which will turn out these coal-hncks at the rate Mr L. A. Thomjisun of Philadelpliia has secured 
1 of five tons per day of twelve hours. The process lettcis-patent in all tlie principal countries for a 
is brielly as follows: The ciwil-dusl, after being new railway system tor rapid transit in toun-s and 
mixed with ten per cent of crushed pitch and cities, a .system which depends upon gravity lor its 
thoroughly incorporated by stirrers, meets a jet of chief motive-power. Most of our leaders must 
steam, which softens the pitch and reduces the have seen at vaiaoiis exhilntious and holiday resorts 
mixture to a plastic state. It now passes into a the system of inclined planes uu<l cars wliich con- 
system of revolving moulds, each mould jiossmg stitute the so-called switchback railw'ay. it is an 
lieneath a plunger, which thoroughly compresses elaboration of the same principle that Mr Thoinp- 
tlio chaise. An ejector pushes out the brick thus son seeks to apply to the more serious business of 
formed, and m about an hour’s time it is reatly locomotion in our streets. The general idea of the 
for actual use. method j.'s that of an elevated railway of liglit cou- 

There is a tinge of aadnes.s in the thought tliat stniction, having stations at frequent intervals. 
Brunei’s leviathan shij», the Gnat Kdstcru, is after Between iheMC stations the line will take a concave 
all to be broken up ; and when we read of her form, so that if a train be started from one side of 
being touted away for that piu'pose, we cannot help the concavity it will travel by gravity to the 
thinking of Turnei’s masterpiece, ‘ The Fighting bottom of the bow’, and the impetus thus gained 
T^m^tuira towed to her Last Beitln* The (Umt will carry it up the other side. But the highest 
Eosfsrn has not had a glorious career, it is true, point of the bow is not at the station itself but 
but she did good work in laying the firet Atlantic just outside it, so that a train will have to be 
Cable; and besides tins, it is impossible not to pulled up to this point before it can start on its 
regret the destruction of a ship which, after all, was downward journey. This is done by a travelling 
a triumph of engineering skilL It seems a pity cable of short lengtli worked by a stationary 
that no better use can be found for the veswd. engine, which the tram grips hold of when re- 
AU th(^ who take an interest in scientific quired. The system is very ingenious, and is 
progress will be glad to know that the English likely to be adopted in many cities wlici’e an 
government, after that long stage of deliberation elevated railw'ay of the New York pattern would 
which seems inseparable from official decisions, not be tolerated. , 

have coasented to provide funds for the necessary In spite of all the recent controversy concerning 
instruments to take pari in the projected photo- the permanence of water-colours which led to the 
graphic eharfcing of the heaven?. It will be appointment of a ituyal Commission to inquiw 






IN STRATHMORJO. 


into the matter, one evil which seems to attack 
the very roofrof the question seems to have been 
strangely overlooked. It seems that in many 
kinds of drawing-paiier used by artists in water¬ 
colours, chlorine is employed as a bleaching agent, 
the use of clean white rags which requii’c no such 
chemical treatment adding enormously to tlie 
expense of manufacture. Iracea of this chlorine, 
which sliould have been, but frequently are not, 
eliminated by after-treatment of the pulp with 
sulphite of soda, remain in tlie pajier, and occupy 
themselves in bloacliiug certain of the €‘ 01001*8 

f daced upon it by the artist. Now that the evil 
las been noted, jiaper-inakers will surely pixuluce 
an article which shall be above suspicion. The 
sheet of pallor which supports a water-colour i 
drawing geiiemlly rejiresents sucli a minute frac¬ 
tion of tile sum for which tliat drawing sells, that 
the extra cx])en&c would not be grudged by any 
artist, fn the case of drawings which do not 
command a good price, the pre.'>cnce of the chlorine 
would perha]>8 be an advantage. 

It will be remenibere<l that a gigantic raft of 
timber was launched lust year at Nova Scotia, its 
destination being New V’orlc. The sttinus en- 
coimtereil during the voyage of seven huudi-ed 
miles caused the monster strucluro to break up, 
and the timber was lost. But, nothing daunted, 
the promoters oi tlie enterprise determined to 
build another larger raft, for they had proved 
tliat a structure ol tlie kind could be launched 
and navigated. This second rail., or ratlier bale 
of timber, has not only been succe-safully stalled, 
but lijus reached its journey’.s end without mishap. 
In order that our readers may reall-'C the gigantic 
scale upon which tliis novel structure is built, tlie 
following particulars are given. The ralt is the 
shape ot a cigar, and liu.s a length just shoit of six 
hundred feet, its <girth being one hundred and 
fifty feet, ami its estimated weight ten thousand 
loiLs. 'J’he timber of which it is composed consists 
ol lapeimg logs, which are about folly feet in 
length, au<l fourteen to sixteen inches in iliameter 
at their larger ends. A monster chain forms the 
coi’e of the structure, ami thi.s cable has smaller 
chains attached to it in such a w'ay, and fastened at 
the outer surface of the mass of wood, that the 
stronger the pull upon the main cable, the closer 
are the timbers clutched together. Tiio ralt was 
towed by powerful steam-tugs, tlie journey occupy¬ 
ing only eleven days. The twenty-two thousand 
logs of which it is composed would, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, constitute the freight of no 
fewer than forty-four ships. 

Many housewives are now aware of the virtues 
of paraflin oil in saving rubbing and in cleansing 
clothes on wasliing-day ; but it is not so generally 
known that another common product of tlie shale 
oilworks is even more powerful m its cleansing 
properties, while it lias the additional good cpudity 
of being entirely destitute of smell. This useful 
product is parattiu wax, from which most of the 
octter-elass caudles ai*e now made, and which may 
be purchase<i from most drysalters or oilmen. 
Experience and practice will guide most people in 
the use of paraffin wa.x ♦, but the following method 
has been found workable and effective : Slelt half 
a pound of soap, to, about one ounce of i*efined 

S iraffiu wux^ for every six gallons of water used. 

oil the» clothes in this for tw’enty minutes or 
half an hour, then rinse, and the washing is over. 


No, rubbing is said to be required, while tlie 
clothes are rendered beautifully sweet and clean, 
and entirely free from smell, which is an objection 
by many to the use of paraffin oil. 

IN STRATHMORE. 

Thkre is a keenness as of coming winter this 
morning in the air. Heavy dew-bcads as of frost 
lie on the tangled bramble sprays; and the 
southern sunshine sparkles along the forest path 
as if the grass there liad been sown with jewels. 
The woods hang silent, clad in their richest robes 
of russet and yellow and rc<l; while the fern 
fronds and grasses wait motionless below. The 
spot here is very ({uict; not even a squirrel rustles 
in his hiding-place, and them is no wind stirring 
among the trees. Only a faint murmur of cliil-, 
(Iren’s voices comes from behind the oak tliicket i 
m front. A brown and chubby brood these are | 
—the children of the forester, from the little 
tliutched cottage W'here the thin line of blue smoke 
ib rising in the glade there below. They are 
seeking for blaeberries along the edge of the plan¬ 
tation ; and to judge by the dark purple stains on 
lips and liiig(n‘s, the search is quite siitisfactory. 
The banks bcbide the path are covered here and j 
there with the modest bhrub, its dim blue berries ' 
nestling like those of the mistletoe among the 
leaves; and the eager eyes of the little gleaners 
arc ([uick to discover the most fruitful places. 

Happy, indeed, will be the atter-memones ot 
children reArcd amid such burroundinga The 
little teet may tread many a weary mile hereafter 
on the lough highways of the W'orld, and the inno¬ 
cent blue cyi'b may be (.limmed vith sad hot tears ; 
but tliere will always be the far-off cloudless days 
of childhood to remember, w’lien they gathered 
hazel nuts by the burn here, and W’andenid seek¬ 
ing blaebciTies on the skirts of these silent woods 
ot Iiome. 

An unfre(jueiited track down through the copse 
to the left serves to cut off a long bend of the 
road. A few acoiiib have fallen heie among the 
gi-ubs tangles on the footpath, and many rich 
brown tir-cones lie about, already ojiened to scatter 
their clobc-packed seeds. A chestnut or two as 
well, their thick green cases split open by the fall, 
show lieie and there a knob of glossy red. The 
tuble-broud stump of an ancient moiuircli of the 
wood decaying close by upon the bank testifies 
silently to the degeneracy of the modern race 
around; wltile the trunk and upturn roots of a 
fallen abli, already covered with a wealth of gi'ccn 
moss and lern and the delicate sprays of gray 
lichen, quietly demonstrate the eternal triumph 
of life over death. 

In itb channel below, tlie burn on its W'ay from 
the lonely loch high up among the mountainb, 
gurgles pleasantly under the narrow footbridge 
and Wtween the stepping-stones as it iiowb 
through the woods to join the river. The trees 
and shrubs by its course bond lovingly over the; 
water; and their wearied leaves, after coquetting ; 
all summer with the sun and w'iud, %re dropping 
at last to die upon its faithful breast. . , 

Beyond the bridge there is a steep climb up 
through the withering heather and brushwood by 
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the diy-dike side. Then the murmur of the 
is left behind, as well as the faint runfble 
of a cart out of sight far down the forest ro^; 
and the snapping of a fallen twig underfoot some« 
times on the mossy woodland path alone breaks 
the stillness that reigns in the sun-flccked soli' 
tudes. Once and again a brown leaf drifts down 
among the trees, and patli and glade are strewn 
as softly and as deep, surely, fw ever were the 
woods of old in ViUlombrosa. 

Well might the footsteps wander on through 
these solitaiy forest aisles, past the historic man¬ 
sion silent amid its memories, and by the little 
kirk that once was the ilaniing tomb of eight 
score of a Highland clan, to the quiet village, six 
miles away, where the*groimd, it is said, some¬ 
times trembles under foot; for there will hardly 
be the sound even of a woodman’s axe to disturb 
a reverie ; the rich fragrance of the red-branched 

f lines hangs iu the air, and many a nook of wood- 
nnd loveliness lies by the way. Fortunate is he 
who can linger amid such scents and scenes; for 
a pure and deep emotion is the love of them that 
will spring within his heart; iu falling leaf and 
soft-flitting wood-bird he will take again some¬ 
thing of simple pleasure of a cliild; and it 
may be that amid these solitudes the gentle hand 
of Nature will smooth from his brow some of the 
wrinkles that have been written on it by the iron 
pen of Care. 

But sec ! Down to the left, between the trees 
that interlace above this pathway of the fawns, a 
glimpse appears of the lake asleep iu it's hollow, 
heaven’s own looking-glass, displaying in an 
UQjder I’ealm the blue calm of the sky above. 
Only where the white swans are bailing does the 
long silver line of a ripple run caressingly 
along the gnissy margin. Stately and royal l)ir<ls 
are these swans, and as they steer far off along 
the lake under the shadows of the trees, they 
might almost be bearing away the unearthly baige 
of an Arthur or a northern Lohengrin. 

A bijat lies inoored close by the level edge, and 
’ a gentle push sends it out along the unbroken 
surface of the water. Underneuth, the leaves ol 
bygone autumns still lie, brown and motionless, 
in the shallows; and the dai'k ba<-k of a solitary 
caip or trout can be distinguished now and again 
, gUaing oft* among them. At long intervals, the 
note of a wood-bird tinkles hero like a falling 
jewel amid the stillness ; the water, tranquil and 
pellucid, winds gleaming westward round wooded 
point and bosky islet; while on every side, re¬ 
flected in its depths, rise the burning glories of 
the dying f(n‘C8t-Iand. There the rich i-ed coppei’ 
of the beech, the withered yellow of the oak, 
and the delicate pale sprays of the fading larch, 
glow against the dark evergreen of the fii-s ; while 
the stems of the slender birches shine like silver 
among their own streaming tresses of Anstraliaii 
gold. 

In the midst of all that splendour, quiet and 
gray above the lake, rises the manor-house itself. 

, A time-enriched place it is, with the memories of 
other days lingering, like a faded fragrance, about 
li Under its sheltering roof, in times gone by, 
beauty has shone, wit sparkled, and geniits 
bura^. For thciv it was that, just n hundred 
years i^o, there tanned for a time that brightest 
son of song, the ill-starred Master-singer of Scot¬ 
land, and there he was inspired to celebrate the 


cliarmk of tlie fair * Flower of Bti’athmore.* No 
record remains of the words that passed between 
these two ; but doubtless the talk was gallant and 
gladsome, as the great-hearted ^asant, whoso soul 
spoke so eloquently and, alas for some, so danger¬ 
ously in his eyes, wandered through these woods 
and, it may be, floated over these waters in that 
lair company. Did not he write of hei' as 

Blithe by the banks of Erne, 

And bhthe iu Glentunt glen? 

They have gone to their long home, poet and 
lady, and the leaves of many an autumn have 
fallen upon their distant graves; but the place 
where their footsteps paused and passed is the 
richer by their memory; a nameless charm lingers 
for their sake about the gray and still old house ; 
and the glades where their eyes met and their 
voices mingled almost seem themselves to be 
brooding silently over bygone days. 


.THE FIELDFARE. 

When wildly wave the poplar toj«, 

And scattered leaves the giccnsward mottle, 

A worn invadei seeks the copse. 

She lights beuc.*ith a stunted hush, 

And seems, to hasty eyes, a thrush, 

But lacks the music of his throttle. 

Fiom freeAUig tionls has lain hei way, 

Wlicre pines adoin some rock Norwegian : 

Thfie stands Jier home wheie skies are gray. 

But nOM' she siHiks the English fields, 

Wheie short Novembei herbage yields 
A ivfiige from that stoiiny ivglon 

Fiom yeai to yeai, when Wintei’s bicath 
Enshrouds tlic hills iu misty sadness, 

She flees as fiom the stroke of death ; 

Yet evermoie, from jear to yeai, 

As soon as earliest buds aiijiear, 

She seeks her mother-land with glailncss. 

Nor egg nor inn sling will she leave 
Within these hateful, stiango dominions. 

But hastes her homestead to I'ctneve. 

ottld Heaven that every human breast 
With such unfailing tiutli were blest 
As gilds the fieldfare's faithful ])iniou8 ! 

E. W. Lummi^ 
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THE OTIIKU SIDE OF THE HILL. 

Thk Duke of Wellington is reported to have 
saiil that the art of war largely consists in cor¬ 
rectly guea-iing ‘ what is on the otlier side of the 
hill.’ We do not know whether he was thinking 
of the physical conformation of the country, in 
valley and river and plain, or of the number and 
disposition of tlie foes concealed by the intervening 
elevation. Perhaps both. In either sense thi- 
saying is applicable to the warfare of life. 

The ait of war, then, hju< something to do with 
the art of guessing ; ami a guess, if a good guess, 
is more than a guess. We wrestle with language 
in so saying, and an explanation is needed. The 
popular notion of a guess is—a perfectly hap- 
hjizard solution—a clianec pebble-stonc out of 
the scrip of possibilities, slung at the problem. 
Such an utterly random shot scarcely requires 
an intellectual clfoit. It is the ‘pure guess.’ 
But the intelligent guess, the guess of effort 
au<l insight, the clever guess, is the combination 
of acute observation and sagacious inference, 
assiste*!, perhaps, by experience and analogy. 
I’lie ‘hills’ of life, on the other side of wdiich lie.s 
our fate, are frequently composed of the char¬ 
acters, the actions, the behaviour of oiu' follow- 
men. If W'e can tell with reasonable certointy 
what A, B, or 0 will do upon considering the 
circumstances that have arisen, or upon learning 
what we have done or siiid, then we can gnesh 
‘w'hat is on the other side of the hill,’ and act 
w’ith decision upon our conjecture. Take an illus¬ 
tration ; Tw’o men were aware that each of them 
w'as going to tender for an important contract. 
They were in a coffee-room together, and each 
believed, correctly, that the other was meditat¬ 
ing his tender, as he sat with letter-paper and 
blotting-book belore him. At last, one of them, ] 
as if his mind was fully made up, took his pen,' 
rapidly wrote some figures, took the ink off on 
the blotting-paper^ placed the paper in an enve¬ 
lope, directed ft, and left the room os i£gf;o post 
it. Directly he hud gone, the other stole up to 
the vacated seat, held the blotting-paper up to 


the light, made out the figures of the tender, 
and with a chuckle at his owm ingenuity, forth¬ 
with filled up a tcmler for a slightly lower sum, 
and duly despatclied it But ho did not get the 
contract; and curiosity at last drove him to ask 
the other man how' it was. ‘I suppose,’ was the 
reply, ‘that you fouml out what you thought I 
had tendered?’—‘Yes.’—‘You found it out by 
spying through the blotting-paper?’—‘Yes.’—*I 
knew you would, and I misled you.' 

The successful competitor made a correct guess 
of ‘ w hat W'as on the other side of the hill.’ 

The Ibdian game of Mora —the same game as 
the Knglij-h ‘Odd or Even’—finds its fascination in 
trying to probe the workings of your adversary’s 
mind. Agonising arc the efforts of the guesser to 
follow the probable surmises which hia adversary 
has formed as to tlie degree of the gucsser’s pene¬ 
tration. The intricacy of the mental operation 
resembles the bewildering I'epeated reflections of 
reflections in tw'o opposing min*or8. 

Tlio mysterious success of some business men, 
and the equally mysterious failure of others as 
honest and industrious and capable as they, depend 
on this faculty of correct guessing at ‘w’hat is on 
the otiicr side of the hill'—a faculty which, as 
we have siiid, resolves itself mainly into observa¬ 
tion and iiifci’encc, aided by experience. Can 
tills be cultivated? Unquestionably. No doubt 
the Ke<l Indian of our childhood woe partly a 
manufactured article from the brain of Mr Feni- 
more Cooper and other story-writers; but we 
suppose he was partly genuine, and that his 
remarkable dexterity in following up trails was 
not the invention of the novelist. How did he 
succeed where the white man would fail? Simply 
by trained observation. Observation depends upon 
voluntary attention, and that depends upon the 
interest felt in the object Sometimes there is a 
portentously rapid natural development of the 
faculty of observation, as in the case of fallipg in 
love. Conversation without lang\)age in the case 
of disembodied spirits becomes an intelligible and 
credible theory to those who have passed through 
that region of romance. • 
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But the faculty may be cultivatcjl in a inose 
mechanical way, with no intoxicating fraj^rance in 
the air. Robert Hoiulin the conjurer used to train 
ills little son by causing him to pass at an ordi¬ 
nary pace before a shop-front full of miscellaneous 
wares and then ascertaining how many articles 
he could specify. Bj" constant practice of this 
kind, remarkable proficiency may be attained in 
rapid cognition of a promiscuous assemblage of 
things flashed at once on the retina. And the 
absence of this power in average persons is what 
the conjurer may safely rely on for the success of 
many of hU experiments. By some gesture or 
sound he compels the attention of his observers 
for a second of time, and in a fraction of that 
second the trick is done. 

Education in rapid and comprehensive observa- 
tipn >yould be absolutely essential as ‘shindard 
work,’ if it wore not for the <UscipUne of life 
outside of school-hours. Tliere is great educa¬ 
tional value in many gamcb full of sweet allure¬ 
ment to the faculties. Tlie Kimhnjart'^n system 
takes full advantage of this. There are plenty 
of inevitable thorns in the pathw’ay of personal 
evolution wc are called to tread ; it is well, tliere- 
fore, to plant flowers, where wa can, in the little 
learner’s pathway. 

‘What is on the other side of the hill?’ is a 
q^uestion which, when put by cluldren toiling up 
the mount of knowledge, and tlie still btc<‘])(T 
ascent of moral self-conquest, can receive a lull 
aiisw'er, though it be not free from that solemn 
incertitude which besets the future of U'^ all. We 
can show them, in the example of adult lives in 
progress around them, that ‘on tlic othei' side ot 
the hill’ is the tableland of manliood ; a*ud on the 
gently descending elope towunls old age there 
are men doing noble w’ork for their familie.-, 
their town, their country, tlieir raee, and giuiera- 
tion, with tools like to those the cliildren are 
fashioning and learning to wield in their classes 
and in their worthier sorts of games. Dear boy ! 
let me set you on my .slioulder! See the Black 
Knight waving his tremendous axo iu semicircles 
of light. Listen to the crash us it falln on the 
oaken postern of the ruffian’s castle, where Ivaii- 
hoe and Rebecca are iniprisoiied ! Tlio llindois 
fly at the mighty strokes. The brave helmet 
flinches not under the min of stones from above. 
The postern yields. In rush the Black Knight 
and his followers, and the prisoners are saved.— 
Go back to school, my boy, tired with enthusiasm 
to become a doughty warrior iu tlie battle of 
life against the enemies of the life-eternal, and 
learn to handle your battle-axe. 

There is a large element of certainty iu the 
contour of ‘the other side of the hillbut can 
■we make any safe calculations in the uncertain 
n^ion of the actions, tempers, fortunes, of the 
other men and women whose lives will press 
against our own ? We may cost our o>vn horo¬ 
scope, so far as it is governed by our moral 
character in early life, our struggles and our 
conflicts, our victoncs and defeats; but the vast 
ocean of our uncertainty about the doings ami 
failings of the crowd of other souls who will jostle 
us in our road seems at first glance somewhat 
terrifving. • 

Take an illustration: Here is a trustee, one 
of ihree trustees to whose care large funds are 
^minuted under settlement or will. He knows 


his co-trustees are borf^iourahle and exact men; 
and the understandingthat he il to be a 
mssive trustee, ready to if required, but not 

bound to trouble himself tt^Rl called upon to 
intervene. Years roll on j of jiig co-trustees 

dies. Another, with the best in£ ' tentions, through 
mere miuhlle-heudediiess, loses a greu^git part of the 
trust money. Then rises up a new generation 
of the beneficiaries, without generosity, or M^^piemorj' 
of the original understanding. They turnupon 
the passive trustee and demand accounts, vouclit'O.'^rs, 
jiroofs, for all the period of the trust, and casrij* 
on him the responsibility of every mistake and 
all the losses, it is easy to get some lawyer, who 
will take only a dry legal view of the case, to 
fight it, and thou tlie victim becomes defendant 
in a Chancery action. He know’s with W’hat cohl- 
bloodcd justice most of our judges investigate the 
transactioiiR of trustees, and very probably, though 
Ids conduct may have been higli-miiided and live 
from blame before heaven, he suffers heavy dam¬ 
ages and co'«ts, or pays ‘ blackmail ’ to purchase his 
munumissien. 

Now, w’hen that trustee made the kindly mis¬ 
take ol becoming a trustee at all, could he have 
conjectured wlial was on ‘the otlier side of the 
hill 1’ Ask him; and he will juiShibly reply : 

‘ I could not have guessed all ; but I might have 
gues’-cd much— guessed enough to have prevented 
! my ucc(‘])tiiig tlie perilouh responsihility.’ 
j It IS ‘eaM' to he wise after the event;’ hut 
he would not be wiong in making that rc])ly. 

Lri ns consider what he knew, lie knew the 
Siinutic vigour of the English law against trustees; 
he knew the lai^ge prfqiortiuii of ungrateful souls 
among cveiy second geueiMtion of beneficiaries; 
he knen that for the majority of the Iiuman 
iMcc the ]>owtT to g<'t money by ungenerou.s and 
ungi'ateful way.s gets tlic mastery of nf)blcr im¬ 
pulses ; ami knowing all tliis, find he not the 
means of guessing nlnit M'as on ‘the other side 
of the hill 

lllusti.itions in abundance swarm on us when 
we peruse the adverti-'ements iu our daily papers: 
large iucomes to be obtained with very slight 
dibit—enormous mineral wealth lavishly offered 
to the ])uhhe by projectors bui’sting with philaii- 
throj>y, and only requiring the trilling mark of 
conlideiK'C indicated by ajiplyirig for shares and 
paying a deposit—money htnt on mere personal 
security ; ami so forth. These nets do catch 
birds; those webs do entangle flies; fishes do 
bite at these baits. And tlien we have wails 
from tlie victiin.s. But did they try, before jiarU 
ing with tlieir money, to guess what was on the 
other hide of the hill, behind wdneh they fondly 
thought they saw the sunrise of their fortunes? 
Did they consider the extreme improbability of 
any one in this pelfish world being so devoid 
of relatives and friends as to be compelled to 
speml money in finding ivcipicnts for Ins glitter¬ 
ing benefactions? DitI they inquire of exiiei-ts, 
before they imitated the Vicar of Wakefield’s son 
ami made tlieir final exchange for a ‘gross of 
green spectacles?’ They knew that selfishness, 
self-interest, cupidity, were certainly on the other 
side of the liill, and perhaps they admit they 
might have made a better gaess as to the rest 
of the prospect « 

How often, in married life, is there occasion to 
lament that either husband or wife, or both, did 
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not more correctly guess what was on the other 
side of Hie hill, before the irrevocable words were 
■exchanged t There are many aids to good guess¬ 
ing—testimony of friends and relatives, known 
hereditary proclivities, manifest tastes and tend¬ 
encies. Let U8 admit tliat the greatest sagacity 
cannot always foresee what is likely to hapi»eii; 
but very often bystanders, as tliey sec the pair 
of lovers mount the hill and disappear on the 
other side, can hazard, a not very wide con¬ 
jecture as to what will be found there. 

But there is one code, or index, of certainties 
about what is ‘on the other side of the hill' 
which we liave not yet opened—miniely, the stead¬ 
fastness of the moral as well as ot the phy^ieal 
law. No one expects that on the other 8i<le of a 
literal hill water will ilow upwards, or the law 
of gravitation tamely acce])t any insult, or light i 
be retleeted at any other angle than the angle i 
of incidence, or sound-waves alter their veloeity | 
of vibration, or any other fundamental decree be j 
changed. Yet there .m* jteoj»le who seem to | 
believe tliat on the other side of a metaphorical ' 
hill moinl laws will bo found entirely ciianged. | 
(.ira])e8 will hang on thorns, and figs adorn' 
thistles. Wild-oats are to be sown, and finest' 
wheat reaped. If on ‘this side of tlie hill’ we 
firmly attach ourselves to some divine law or 
}>romiae, the opeiatiou oi which will not be ' 
exhausted on the journey, then we know what 
is on ‘the other side ol the InU’- namely, the 
working out of that law. the Inllilment of that 
promise. 

‘Across the border’ is a plirasc* that .starts many 
trains of meflitation. ITow many times have we 
pul our finger mi one ami another date in the 
caicndiir and said : ‘ On that dav I shall cross 
the ridge ; I shall look down into the valley 
on the other side of the lull, and enter on 
hitherto unlrie<l conditions of lite.’ There is the 
day when the la«l leiucs .school ‘ for good.’ One of 
the fii-st twinges of sentiment that we uin recall 
thialled ns wlien, in the dim light of seven o’clock 
on a December morning, we stood on the top of tiic ! 
hill oppo-siUi to that on which our hoaialing-school ' 
stood—the tly toiling up Ijehind with luggage— j 
and made out the obscure (mtliucs of the house, ! 
the iii’-grovc behind, tlie fishpond in front, and ^ 
well-known nooks ^ind lanes that should know | 
us again no more. The hist view, in that 
winter’s dawn, was so dim ami ghostly, that it 
was more like memory than vision ; and when ' 
the sun was up, we were far away. To how 
Hjiany horizon-lines, since our school-days, liavc ' 
wc looked onward with the solemnity that befits ■ 
the termination of mi epoch, boundaries where 
we should take a farewell—half ]iitiful, half 
joyous—of the familiar, and clasp hands fulter- 
ingly witli the unknown ’ With what undefined 
misgivings, what plaintive music in the soul, as 
of an uEohan harp voiced by melancholy autumn 
winds, have we left the old and well-known 
I scenes behind us, aud gone forth to meet the 
i new ! 

The words ‘never more’ subdue the heart like 
slow soft organ music in the hush of dying day. 
Aud yet we must all have noticed that however 
groat the changt; oL circumstance might seem as 
we «pproa<^ed it, no sooner had wc actually 
entered* its circle than it began to take u^ion it 
a familiar appearance, os a noble Other’s Hall 


nyght do to the eyes of a boy stolen from it 
in babyhood by gipsies. That for which God 
intendeil and fittecl us can never long be strange. 
’We daresay a butterfly, the moment its wings 
arc dry, and it has taken a flutter or two, feels 
as if it had been a butterfly all its life. The 
ransomed and j)urified souls that have been long 
imprisoned in the larva of the body and the 
elijysalis of the tomb, will flash into a glorious 
familiarity with their new and sidendid condi¬ 
tions of existence wdieh they rise to meet their 
noble destiny. 

^[Tt ESHOLT’S yOlING WIFE. 

A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

Hv T. W. Sl'LMHT. 


On the afternoon of the day following that of 
Peggy Myers’s vi.'^^it to Tydd Street, a cab stopped , 
at the door of Mrs Stmke’s house, and presently ; 
the landlady in person appeared before Miss i 
(Iranb)’, holding a visiting-card gingerly with a 
thumb and finger and a eoi’ner of her apron, for 
she liad been interrupted in the middle of her 
breadinaking. Maria t<)ok the card wonder- 

ingly, and read the name, ‘ Mr Robert EsholV 
aloud. ‘ Gracious me ! ’ !-he exclainio<l, dropping the 
card as though it were red liot ; ‘ liow has he found 
ua out, I wonder, ami uhat can he liave come 
lor? Dear, dear, and I with tliis shabby gown 
on 1 Agnes, rny love, not a syllable about the 
shirt-making.’ She was all in a flutter, arranging 
her culls and her lacc collar before the dingy glass 
over the Chimney-piece.—‘ Now, Mrs Strako, I 
think )ou may show the gentleman in, please,’ 
sliu said with a little gasp. 

Then was Mr Esliolt ushered into the dingy 
siltnig-roora, and coming forward, shook hands 
with Mias Maria. ‘My dear Miss Granby,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘bow happy it makes me to see you 
again after ao long a time. Just tlie same as of 
old, I aee. It might have been only yesterday 
that I saw yon last, instearl of fourteen long years 
ago.’ Then turning to the white-faced invalid : 

‘ You do not remember me, Miss Agnes, I <laresay; 
but 1 have by no means forgotten yon. The last 
time I saw yon was when you were not much 
higher than thi.s table. It was when I accom¬ 
panied my brother Richard on one of his visits 
lo the vicarage.—You are of course aware, Miss 
Granby, that 1 lost my brother some years ago.— 
lie was one of your father’s oldest friends. Miss 
Agnes ; they were at college together, for Richard 
was originally intended for the Bar. Mr Granby 
wrote me a most touching letter, after his death, 
wbich I have to this day, and shall always keep. 
—But, as I was saying, my brother and 1 visited 
at the vicarage fourteen years ago. I was but a 
j’oung fellow then, while Richard’s hair was tum- 
lug gray.—Do you know, my dear young lady, 
that you were rather fond of me at that time, and 
many a romp we had together?—I knew you again 
in a moment, for all you have grown up, and 
Lave not ncoi'ly so much colour in your cheeks as 
you had in those days.’ 

He hod kept on talking with a view of giving 
the ladies time to recover from the nervous per¬ 
turbation into which his unexifected visit nad 
evidently thrown them. He now drew up a chair. 
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and 8)it do^vn with the air of one who was deter¬ 
mined to make himself at home. 

‘Pray, Mr Esholt^’ said Miss Maria, Mf I may 
venture to put such a question, by what means' 
did you discover our huuible retreat?’ 

‘ Oh, that’s a scci'et,’ answered Mr Bsholt with 
a larigh, ‘ which I am bound under heavy pains 
and i^nalties not to divulge.—And allow me, with 
all respect, to remark that 1 think it was due to 
the friendship which has existed for so many 
years between the two families to have informed 
me long ago that you were in Liverpool, instead 
of allowing me to make the discovery through 
another channel.’ 

‘ Mr Esholt, sir,’ replied the spinster, flushing 
painfully, * you must be aware that my niece and 
myself are no longer in the same position that 
we were in tw’o years ago—that our worldly cir¬ 
cumstances are now greatly luirrowetl. We thought 
it only due to ourselves not to press our indigence 
on the notice of tliose who had known us under 
happier circumstances.’ 

‘ Fie! Miss Granby, I cannot agree with your 
philosophy at all. What is a friendHliip worth 


philosophy at all. What is a friendHliip worth 
that will not help to ward olF the strokes of ill- 
fortune 1 But I will lecture you on this suliject 
some other day, and succeed in conveiting you, 1 
trust, to a belief in a more charitable ci*eed. For 
the present it is enough that 1 have found you, 
and you may rely upon it that I shall not readily 
lose sight of you again. I have been informed, 
how or by whom matters not, that Miss Agnes 
has been ordered to spend a month or two at New 
Brighton for the re-Cbtublishment of her health ; 
and judging from her looks, 1 can well believe 
such to be the case.—Xow, listen, plcaSe. I have 
a cottage at New Brighton ready liinushed, with 
a houscKeeper in chaise of it. It was bought ami 
fitted up for the use of my sister, who generally 
pa^es some weeks there every summer. At 
present, liowever, she is in North Devon, and the 
cottage is empty. Now, if you and Miss Agnes 
will go and take up your abotle there lor as long 
a period as you choose to stay, you are truly and 
sincerely welcome to <lo so, and you will be 
obliging me very much into the bargain.’ 

Miss Maria’s fingers began to twitch and ti*enible, 
and for a moment or two she was unable to utter 
a word. Then she said: ‘Really, Mr Esholt, 
while thanking you sincerely for your most gener¬ 
ous offer, 1 am compelled to say that wc shall be 
under the necessity of declining it. Neither my 
niece nor myself could think of putting ourselves 
under such an-obligation to any one.’ 

*Mis3 Granby,’ said Mr Esholt more gravely 
than he had yet spoken, ‘it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, so I am given to understaml, that your niece 
should have the benefit of the sea-air. The means 
of obtaining wljat she requires are placed ivithin 
your reach. Do you feel yourself justified, allow 
me to ask, in refusing those means, and thereby 
retarding your niece’s recovery, and all for a slight 
«mestion of obligation, os you choose to term it ? 
Had yoiir brother and mine been now alive, do 
you think that either of them would have liesi- 
lated to accept such a bagatelle at the hauds of 
the other? While the memory of their fnendship 
is with us, (Ic not, I beg, stand on such trilling 
observances.’ 

Mias Granby was silent, if not convinced. Her 
mental perturbation was great. At length she 


said : ‘1 will leave my niece to decide the question 
fur herself.’ 

Mr Esholt turned to Agnes with a smile. 

' * What say you 1 ’ ho asked. 

‘ Oh, as for me, no one but myself knows how 
I long to get out of these close stifling rooms,’ she 
replied, looking out wearily across the hot street. 
‘ 1 want to sit on the sands and watch the waves 
and to feel the cool sea-breeze. Were I to say 
otherwise, 1 should not. be speaking the truth. 
—Don’t be angry, Aunt Maria, but 1 feel as if I 
should never get well while I remain shut up 
here.’ 

Mr Esholt had won the day. 

So, before he went, it was agreed that the ladies 
should cross the river to New Brighton the next 
day but one. Meanwhile, ho would ariange to 
have everything in readiness for their reception, 
and would come himself at tlie time appointed 
and sec them safely to the end of their short 
journey. 

Robert Esholt at this time was thirty-eight 
years old. He was fall and inclined to be tliin, 
and hud a very slight ^toop of the shoulders. He 
had a long thin face and a pi'ominent clear-cut 
nose. All the lines of his mouth and chin spoke 
j of linnncs.s and determination of will ; but his 
I eyes, of the darkest brown, rarely lost the kindly 
j look which was natuml to them, and lent a soft- 
j ness to his cx|u*ession it would otherwise have 
I lacked. His whole l>eanng was that of a keen 
dcar-licaded man of business, wlio knew liis own 
mind and had the courage ol his t)phiions. Few 
faces were better known on ’(’hange lliiin that of 
Robert Esholt. 

Mr Esholt’s visit passed like a fresliening breeze 
over the parched lives of our two ladies. Next 
day, Agnes felt decidedly better tlian she had 
(lone since the beginning of Iier illness. She was 
in a pleasant llutWr ol spirits, and could talk of 
little else than ^Ir Esholt's kindiic.ss and liberality 
and how she should enjoy herstdf at the seusidii. 
Mr Esliolt was there to the minute, and saw them 
safely across the water and duly in.stulled in 
Syringa Cottage. It was small, but ta'^tefully 
lurnished, and had a pleasant outlook acro‘:S the 
mouth of the Mers(‘y. The liou8ekeejK*r and a 
girl were tlu^re to wait upon them; and by some 
magic of which they were not cognisant, thev 
found their table furnished in a style to which 
they had been strangers since Mr Granby’s cleutli, 
with all those little delicacies so tempting to an 
invalid’s fastidious appetite, especially when com¬ 
ing une.\pectedly. There, too, they found a welli 
tilled bookcase, and, what to Amies was more 
jirecious than all else, a piano. Her uw n instru¬ 
ment liad g<me, one among so many other cher¬ 
ished objects, at the sale, and ever since her 
airival in Liverpool she had felt like a stranger 
in a thirsty land for wnut of it. To-daj*, as she 
touched the keys careasingly with her fingers, she 
could scarcely restrain her teais. But for all 
that, she ielt happier than she had felt tor several 
months past. 

Miss Esholt being still from home, the loneliness 
of his bachelor establishment seemed to strike Mr 
Esholt in a way it had never done before during 
bis sister’s absences, so he asked permission to 
visit the ladies occasionally, a permifsion which 
they wore only too happy to accoj-d. So on 
Saturday afternoon he left his otfiee earlier than 
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usual and found himself at Syringa Cottage soon 
after two o’aock. The ladies were out somewhere 
on the sands, he was told, so he went in search of 
them. He saw them in the distance, Agnes seated 
in a donkey-chaise, and Miss Maria walking by 
her side. He stood for a moment or two to con¬ 
template the picture, and then w'ent fonvard to 
meet them. The crisp salt air and the sunshine, 
combinetl, it may be, with Mr Eaholt’s sudden 
appearance, had called an evanescent wild-rose 
tint into Agnes’s pallid cheeks. Mr Esholt was 
struck with her lovediness—for loveliness rather 
tlian beauty was the term to apply to her—as he 
had not been struck befi>re. The la<lies received 
him with unaffected pleasure, niid they all wan¬ 
dered about together till Miss Maria declared that 
Agnes h.ad been out quite long enough. Then 
they went indoors and had a cosy cup of tea, after 
which Agnes played for a short time, and then 
Mr Esholt rose to go. I'hey pressed him to come 
again as soon as possible, and he was glad to | 
promise that he would do so. I 

A month passed away, and found Mr Esholt at! 
the Cottage two or three times a week. The I 
fascination grew upon him, and he could not j 
resist it—it may be that he made no effort to do 
so. It was something new to him, and lie smiled 
when he thought of it, to fiuil hiiiHclf in the 
middle of the day longing for five o’clock to 
arrive; to find his ihoughta, even wlien on 
’Cliange, veering in the direction of the Cottage, 
while hU eye would glance up unconscioU'>ly at i 
the large clock visible thence and note the slow ' 
lapse of time. Tlie ladies were (juile as eager to 
see him as he was to hasten to tliem. lie occupied 
their thoughts and moiiojxdi'^ed their convei’fiation 
in a way wliich could not but have f!attei*ed liim 
lia<l he been awaix* of it, while his more powerful 
miud <lomi)iated theirs and coloured their lives 
fur more than they suspecte<l. 

The autumn days grew shorter, and Christmas 
was within measurable diabmoe, but still Jilr 
Esholt would not hear of the ladies leaving New 
Brighton. 'Whenever Miss Maria ventured to 
broach the subject, lie put her down in a quick 
peremptory way which fluttered lier nerves for 
an hour afterwards, ami made her afraid to hint 
at such a thing for at least u week to come. His 
visits were still as frequent as at first; neitlier 
wind nor weatlier ke{)t him away. He was 
regarded by both hulies with a feeling of lively 
friendship—a feeling which liis eveiy word and 
action led them to believe was recipi'ocate<l. 
Notliing in his speech or manner betrayed any¬ 
thing beyond that; but all his life he liacl been 
trained to conceal whatever feelings it did not 
suit him to show on the surface. He wore a 
mask habitually in business, and it had become 
fio far a second nature with him to do so that he 
often foigot, or did not care, to lay it aside in 
private. 

One wet Sunday evening after his usual quiet 
farewell, Mr Esholt held deeper commune than 
usual with himself on his way home. Standing 
near the funnel of the steamer, buttoned up in 
his waterproof and smoking his cigar, he pondered 
deenly a momentous question. ‘I am decidedly 
I in love with tliis^gipy he said to himself, ‘and 
have'been Ikom that first Saturday when I saw 
her on the sands.’ He was too sagacious and 
dbar'headed to deceive himself in a matter about 


which 60 many men are self-deceived. ‘The 
question is, Shall I propose to her or shall I break 
,tne affair off ?’ He never for a moment doubted 
his ability to do the latter. ‘ I have no reason to 
believe her heart is touched in the leasts so that 
at present it is a question which concerns myself 
alone. I must go abroad shortly on busmess. 
Why not make tliat my wedding trip also ? or 
else take the opportunity to break through this 
enchanted web as harmlessly as may be? But 
why not marry her, provided always that she 
would liave mo, whicli seems somewhat problema¬ 
tical? For one thing, thei’c is a gi-eat disparity 
in our ages j but let me only succeed in touching 
lier heartj be it ever so slightly, and that difficulty, 
if it be one, will quickly vanish.—But what would 
Janet think and say V That was the most awk¬ 
ward question of all—one which bi*(mght him, as 
it were, to a dead-lock. 

He was still turning the point over in his 
mind, considering it fi’om different points of view, 
when the steamer reached Liverpool ‘Come 
what may,’ he said as he walked slowly across 
the landing-stage, ‘ this day fortnight I will either 
propose to Agnes, or take the express train and 
bre.ak the necK of my jia-ssioii by flying southward 
for a week or two after the bw.illows.’ 

True to hife self-made ])roniise, Mr Esholt let 
luatlers go on ns usual for another fortnight, 
showing neither by void nor sign that such 
tUingK as love or marriage hatl any place in his 
llioughls. On the day fixed by himself he sought 
nil inUu'view with Miss Granby, and told her that 
he was desirous of marrying her niece, and wished 
to have lief consent to mention the matter to 
Agnes. Miss Maria could h.ardly hn\e been more 
surprised bad the proposal been about to be made 
to iierself. She held Mr Esholt in the greatest 
rosiKjct, and stood somewhat in awe of him ae 
well, so that her consent was readily given, 
though she could not help shedding a few tears 
.’IS .she gave it, while thinking of all that she 
1111(1 Agnes had gone through during the last two 
years, and of the bright prospect that had now 
revealed it^'Clf so unexpectedly before them. 

Agnes sat like one spellbound when Mr Esholt 
told her iii a few briel impassioned words how 
j deeply he lovi‘d her. Frost-bound, rigid as a 
I statue, she sat, even after those strange words 
bad ceased ; wliile be stood before her, his elbow 
on the chimney-piece, waiting for lier answer. 
Even in the midst of her suiprise and dismay, 
it struck her as soincwliat incongruous to hear 
this grave middle-aged man of the world dis¬ 
coursing in such wise to a girl like herself. It 
was as though some lung extinct volcano had 
suddenly burst through the snows of centuries 
and revealed the fiery heart at work below; for 
to heryoutliful imagination Mr Esholt seemed far 
older ttan he really was. 

Mr Esholt changed his balance from one foot 
to the other, and without thinking what he was 
doing, looked at his watch. He had not the 
slightest wish to hurry Agnes, but his business 
habits kept the upper hand of him even at a 
time like the pi'esent. The movement, slight us 
it w'as, brought Agnes back to actualities and 
helped to steady her thoughts. ‘ I cannot answer 
you at once, Mr Esholt,’ slio faltered. ‘I must 
have time to think over what you have said. 
You have surprised me so much that 1 ^scarcely 
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kno\r bow to express myself. My aunt shall 
write to you.* And so, like a pale ghost, she 
flitted from the room. In her heart she thought, 
she knew quite well what her decision would he, 
but just then she could not And courage to put 
it into w'ords. 

All the following week Silr Esholt was more 
assiduous at business than usual, and more silent 
and self-absorbed in manner; only when his 
lettere were brought in each morning he turned 
them slowly over one by one, as half hoping, 
half dreading to And that which seemed so lung 
in coming. It came at lost, a tiny billet in 
Miss Giunby's crooked, angular hand, containing 
but three lines—au invitation to tea for the 
following afternoon. 

Mr Esholt’s proposal to Agnes had opened the 
old woiind afresh, wliich time was beginning to 
heal over. She was startled to find how dear to 
her heart the image of Wilmot Burrell still 
remained. It seemed like sacrilege to think of 
marrying another. The image was. overthrown, 
never to be upreared again ; but iii her eyes it 
M’as beautiful still. Mr Esholt she respected, 
liked, looked up to with girlish reverence ; but 
Wilmot, alas! she loved. Burning tears of love 
and slnuue watci*ed her jiillow again and again 
after Mr Esholt’s declaration. Whether she 
married him or not, tlie future lay bare and 
bleak before her, unclieered by hope, without 
one ray of sunlight to brighten the path which 
led onward into the dim and unknown future. 

Supposing she were to I'efiist; Mr ICv-hclt, she 
and tier aunt could no longer continue to lie 
the recipients of those kindnesses at his hands 
which hud hitherto been put down to the scoix} 
of the friendship which had existed between lier 
father and the elder Mr Esholt. Indeed, their 
long sojourn at the Cottage had of lute, as she 
knew, been a source ol silent worry to Miss 
Maria, and it was only for the sake of her, 
Agnes’s, health that they iiud not brought their 
holiday to a close some time ago. Now they iiuist 
perforce fall back into that liuixUworkiiig, poverty- 
stricken life from which, by Mr Esbolt’s kiudnes.s, 
they had been temporarily rescued. 


CUSTOMS* OEEICERS AND TUEIK 
DUTIES. 

It is thought that a brief description of the 
duties performed by a hard-working and un¬ 
obtrusive body of public officials may be of 
interest to the readers of thi^ Journal. For this 
purpose, it is proposed to take the cose of au 
imaginaiT' Customs’ officer named Robinson, and 
to trace his progress through the various branches 
of his routine duties. 

Entrance to the Customs, as practically to all 
the other departments of the Civil Service, is 
now obtained by means of success in a competi¬ 
tive examination. The subjects in which the 
candidate is examined ai^e of an elementaiy 
nature; but on account of the keenness of the 
competition, a very high standard of proficiency 
is necessai'y to ensure success. ♦ For the purposes 
of this {Kiper it is assumed that the examination 
has been successfully contested, that the inquiries 
as to age and character have been satisfactorily 
answer^, and that the medical officer has certified 


that tlie constitution of our friend Robinson is 
sufficiently strong to endure the fatigue conse¬ 
quent upon the performance of his duties. This 
being so, Robinson will in due coui’se receive 
instructions to proceed to his destined port, in 
order to enter upon a career, which was once 
described to a friend of mine, by an enthusicAtic 
but not disinterested ‘ coach,’ as ‘ having a}l the 
romance of the sea with none of its haitlshipa.’ 

On arriving at his destination, Robinson is 
allowed a day’s grace in older to procure lodg¬ 
ings. These, as a general ride, lie will share 
with a brother-officer; for the guinea a week 
with which he starts life does not admit of 
uniieccssarj' expenditure, but, on the contrary, 
compels him at Uie outset to practise the most 
rigiu economy. He will now, probably, find 
lumself one of several officers of about the same 
ngo and pluce<l in similar circumstances ; and as 
It is ]>ic&iuued tliat lie is not a man of unsocial 
habits or temperament, he will probably cxjieri- 
dice but little difficulty in the selection of a 
cum]>anion from among their number. 

'J’lie port at wliich Hobiusoii is now stationed 
is a-ssumetl to be neither Loudon nor Liverpool, 
but vvlmt is technically known as an ‘outporf,’ of 
medium size and impoituuce. Here he will find 
that his duties may be roughly divided into three 
great section**, each of which we will biietly 
describe. 

The day ol grace having expired, Robin.soii has 
to enter upon the duties ol his new vocation. 
Punctually at eight o'clock he jiivst-nta himself at 
the custom-house to sign the Attendance Register, 
and is then instructed tliat his iiist duty will be 
that w'liu'h IS eommunly known as ‘Rod and 
Basket Duty.’ Robinson heieiipon pj’oceeds to a 
-itorerooiu, from wliich he procuies his various 
implements of war. Tliese consist of a covered 
biudiet containing six sample bottles, a ‘flench* 
for extracting spiiit-. from ca.*.ks, and last, but not 
least, some pointed piece*? of clialk. From the 
examining olliccr whom he is deputed to assist 
lie wull ju addition ol»taiu a set of gauging-rods. 
Tliese rods, togetlier with the basket, &c., itobinson 
lias to carry from warehouse to warehouse in 
the wake oi his sujierior olheer. In the bonded 
warehouse itself his duties aie of a very simple 
and likewise of a very monotonous character. He 
has to attend ujh)u the examining officer when 
that official is occupied in gauging the contents of 
casks. With the chalk he notes diAvn on the cask- 
head tlie various partieulai's and dimensions as , 
dictated by hi« sujierior officer, and with ll/e , 
flench he extracts samples, in order that their 
strength may be tested. Occasionally, Robinson ' 
may be re/juired to supervise the operations per- I 
lorme«l in the warehouse by the merchants them¬ 
selves ; but tlie general natui-e of his duty will be 
such os has just been described. The W'ork is 
monotonous in the extreme; but os the hours 
are not excessively long, he will possess a fair 
amount of leisure for recreation or self-improve¬ 
ment. 

At the end of three months Robinson I’eceives 
instructions that he must now take his turn at 
* Rummaging Duty,* which, as the name implies, 
consists in the examination tof-vessels in scat'ch 
of contraband goods. This duty is entrusted to 
various superior officers known as ‘ tide surveyors,* 
each ncrompanied by two subordinates, one of 
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sleeping purposes, and, beyond the monotony of 
the duty, no great hardship is incurred. The 
ofliccr will, however, in many cases be compelled 
to remain on board for a fortnight or three weeks 
at a stretch.—Treble boaniing is the method 
adopted in the case of very large vessels, whei’e 
it is considered that for the protectiim of the 
revenue three officers are necessary. Here the 
officer, although often on boanl for a consider¬ 
able length of time, will obtain eigiit hours’ 
sleep each night; but every third niglit this sleep 
will consist of two portions of four hours, with 
an intermediate watch of four hours on deck.— 
Double boarding, the method adopted in the case 
of vessels of medium tonn^e, is at the same time 
the most common and the most laborious. In¬ 
deed it is probable that at an outport, Robinson 
will be little acquainted, if at all, with the other 
two methods. Two officers are sttvtioned on board 
a vessel, where they remain during the wliole of 
the time she is in port. With the exception 
of the periods allowetl for breakfast and dinner, 
both must he on deck from six o’clock in the 
morning until six in the evening. The remaining 
twelve hours are dividecl between them for sleep ; 
one officer being on deck while the other is below. 
The authorities do not permit an officer to keep 
the same waUdi on two consecutive nights, and 
hence each is compelled every alternate day to 
keep a continuous watch of twenty-four hour.*. 

In order to explain tlie nature of the duty and 
the alteration of the watchcf^ it is as^>umed that 
a vessel arrives in dock on Monday jnorning. 
Robinson and another officer are iniiiiediately 
stationed on board. Both remain on deck until 
six o’clock in the evening, when Robinson goes 
below for six hours. The proluibility is that 
during these six hours he will be unable to 
obtain much if any sleep. At midniglit he 
aroused by hia mate, who then turns in for 
six hours. RobiiLson has now to I'emniii on 
watch for the next twenty-four hours, until 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday night, when he 
again turns in. On Wednesday he will bo on 
; deck for twelve hours, and on Thursday again 
twenty-four. This alternation continues daring 
the whole of tlie time (from three to ten days) 
that the officers are stationed on board. Tlie 
time allowed for sleep is sufficiently scanty 
even if obtained in its entirety; but as it 
frequently happens that a vessel does not arrive 
In dock until a late hour in the evening, or, 
when in dock, works after hours—in which event 
both officers must remain on deck—even this 
allowance is often curtailed. 

Robinson will now find that although he has 
been to a certain extent inured to hardship by 
liis experience of rummaging, the fatigue entailed 
by the performance of boarding duty will be a 
serious strain upon his constitution. Eighty to 
ninety hours will be no uncommon week’s work ; 
and it is possible that he will in one week be 
on duty for one hundred and thirtj'-two hours, 
including meals, &c., out of which one hundred 
and eight will be occupied in actual watch. 

While on boarding duty, it will be often a 
difficult task for Robinson even to keep his eyes 
open. Many will be the temptations to take a 
short nap ; but these temptations, however strong 
they may b^ niust be strenuously resisted. The 
officers are visited at unfixed and uncertain perio^ls 


by the title surveyors, and woe befall our friend 
if at any of these visits he be found*" napping! 
Such an event would, in the first instance, incur 
tor him a severe reprimand, and if repeated, would 
entail the loss of his commission. 

While employed at boarding duty, Robinson 
will obtain but little leisure, and of such leisure 
a small portion only can be devoted to purposes 
of I’ecreation or self-improvement As the hours 
allowed for sleep are few and irregular, our friend 
when relieved from duty will generally find him¬ 
self 80 thoroughly overcome by bodily fatigue, 
that, probably, it will be his first care to get 
between the slieets as speedily as possible. He 
will consider himself especially fortunate if he be 
able to sleep at home during two'nights in any 
one week ; and cases will occur in which he 
will not pass a night at home for a considerable 
period. 

At some ports the system of boarding has been 
superseded by what is known as Patrol Duty, the 
niiKle apparently in vogue at French and Belgian 
ports, and the nature of which duty is not dis¬ 
similar to that of an ordinary police constable. 
The various docks, &c., are divided into sections, 
for one of which an officer is responsible, in the 
same manner as a policeman tor his boat In 
these circumstances each officer is on duty eight 
hours a day. 

At boarding duty, Robinson will probably be 
retained lor a penod of three mouth«, at the 
expiration of which he will again be transferred 
to the bonded wnreboiises ; and in the regular 
rotation of warehouse duty, rummaging, and 
boarding, he will bo employetl for the next four 
or live yeai-s. At lln*. expiiation of that time, if 
not pivvioufely promoted, lie will jirobably be 
relieved from the performance of the hitler two 
forms of duty, and henceforth his work will be 
conlincd to the bonded wartdiouses. By seniority 
and merit, lie may then obtain bi*evet rank, and 
be employed in ca.ses of emei^ency as ganger or 
tide surveyor. 

Ill the foregoing sketch, the ports of T^oudon 
and Liverpool liave been purposely excluded, more 
especially the former. Everything at these jxuts 
is necessirily on a lai^er scale than at an outport; 
cou8e(|uently, at these ports tlie officer to a certain 
extent becomes a specialist, and ls confined more 
or less to one cla«s of duty. At London, lor 
instance, Robinson would have no experience of 
rummaging duty, as that duty is performed by a 
separate class of officials; but lor the first four 
or five 3 ’'ears of his career he would be employed ^ 
at the still more arduous and uncongenial board- * 
ing duty. 

Thus far we have traced the career of the out¬ 
door officer, and here it is proposed to leave him. 
He may, it is true, attain to higher positions ; but 
the life as previously sketched is tlie life of the 
rank and file, who, as may be supposed, form the 
great majority. 

! At the expiration of three years, an outtloor 
officer 18 qualified to compete for the position of 
examining officer, which promotion is the reward 
of success in a literary competitive examination. 
If successful, he will be eligible thereafter for 
promotion to the highest positions,.in the service ; 
lor, like the private soldier of Bonapan'ie’s arrtiy, 
the outdoor officer, figuratively speaking, carries 
in his knapsack the baton of a marshal. 
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A FAMILY SECRET. 


There would appear to be a somewhat cfinimon | 
opinion abrdfed accordin}? to which a Civil Servant | 
is regarded as a person who, for a high salary, does ' 
nothing six hours a day, and who, in order to 
recruit his exhausted energies, requires an annual 
vacation of not less tlian six weeks. It will be 
seen that the Customs’ ofticer at least cannot with 
justice be included in such category. Sinecures 
in the Civil Service, if existent, shovild in the true 
interests of Civil Servants themselves be instantly 
aWished. Any scheme of reform, citlier in the 
Customs as a department or in tlie Civil Service 
as a whole, must ultimately benefit the rank and 
file; and by the rank and file such measures of 
reform should be not only ardently desired but 
eagerljr sought for. Among those who would 
paiticipate in the benefits of such I'eform, not the 
least worthy would be the outdoor officers of 
Customs, the cai’eer of one of whom has formed 
the subject of the preceding skctcii. 

A FAMILY SECRET. 

"IN FOUR CHAITERS. 

Uy Ciiakles Giuxiov. 

CHA1>TEH I.—WHO IS SHE? 

eloB SuFFLiNti, miller, was making his way home 
rather late at inghl across a broad .Ntivtch of sand- 
heaps and sand-hollows, diversified with patches 
of green turf and low-lying clump'! of gorw*, 
locally known a>i tlie Denes. On oikj side, the 
Denes are bounded by the sea; on the otlier, by 
many miles of mai'shhmd made pi'ofitible to 
gra/iers by drainage. Tlie moon was at its full, 
and there was little wind, so tliut the deep 
voice ot the sea was a murmur rather than a 
mar. 

Joe’s windmill stood in a solitary po.sitiou on 
the common, about a mile north of Great 
yarniouth market-place. It was not a p])ot 
likely to be visited at that time of night by 
strangers for mere pleasure. Two of the long 
arms of the windmill ro^e up like black sliadow.s 
in the moonlight; and as Joe advanced cheer¬ 
fully towards Ills lumie, with steady steps accus¬ 
tomed to the uncertiiu natum of the ground, lie 
was startled by an unexpected sight and halted 
staring. A tall -vvomau stood motionless on one 
of the bits of rifting ground. She Wiis dressed 
in black and was ga/iiig seaward. She stood so 
still that Joe thought the figure was like a black 
^ne statue, for the wind did not stir tlie folds 
of her dress. She was standing ilirectly in Joe’s 
])atli not fur from his gate, and lie must pass 
close by her, unless he maile a circuit down one 
of the deepest of the siind-hollows. He hesitated 
for a minute and then proceeded, saying ‘Good- 
evenin’ ’ as he passed. 

The woman did not respond or move, and the 
whiteness of her face scared the miller, with the 
I fancy that she might be a corpse, llnpleosaut 
as the fancy was, he could see tnat the lace was 
very beautiful, and instinctively recognised her 
os a lady. 

*Nan,’ he said to his wife as he burst into the 
cottage, ‘ there ^be ,a lady standin’ out yonder 
lik» one (j them stone statues in the Duke’s 
prdens—only they be white, an’ she all black, 
borrin’ lier face—that be as wbite as death.’ 


* A lady standin’ out there at this time o’ night!’ 
exclaimed the buxom wife incredulously. 
gipsy tramp, inoi’C like.’ 

‘Nay, none o’ that sort Yeow come an* look 
for yeowself; slie be nigh the gate.’ 

‘Did yeow speak to her?* 

gave good evenin’; but there was never a 
word or sign in answer. Maybe she be in one o* 
them fits that fixes yeow so that yeow can’t move.* 

Nan had a warm heart for any euflerer, and 
at this suggestion went out at once to the gate 
with Joe. Slie saw the motionless black figure 
standing in the moonlight about twenty yards 
from the gate ; and brave little woman as she 
was to live with her husband in such a solitary 
home, a thiill of superstitious awe passed over 
her. The hour, the place, and the hushed wind, 
with the deep moaning of the sea, conibine<1 to 
suggest that there w'as something uncanny in the * 
appearance of that lone black figure. The appear¬ 
ance of a black dog late at night foreboded death 
to some one. What might not this strange 
visitant bmle ? 

‘Yeow go speak again, Joe,’ said Nan in a low 
voice; ‘an’if she be in trouble or have lost her 
way, ask her to come into oiU’b.’ 

‘ Hadn’t yeow better go V answered the husband 
sheepishly. ‘Likely, she’d speak to a woman 
more free than to a man.’ 

‘No, go yeow; I’ll be here ready to come if 
wanted.’ 

Joe hesitatingly once more advanced towards 
the black figure, and, as his footsteps could not 
be heard on the sand or turf, he coughed loudly 
to make liis approach known. But no elTect of 
that kind 5eemcd to be produced. When within 
a few paces, he halted. ‘ Beggin’ paixlon, ma’am,’ 
lie said lespectfully, ‘but my missus have sent I 
to ask if so be as yeow have lost yeowr W'ay ? ’ 

The head moved, and tw'o bright dark eyes 
slione upon him from the white face. She 
answered in a tone that had no feeling in it— 
not the faintest note of gratitude for the evident 
kindliiie.ss of the miller’s inquiry ; ‘No.’ 

‘Maybe yeow ivaiit to find some place bere- 
about ?’ 

‘Ka’ 

Joe pondered for a minute: if she had not ' 
lost her way and <lid not want to find any place | 
thei*eabout, then that fixed gaze tow^aixU the sea 
had a terrible significancy. 

‘Beii’t there anytliin’ we can do to help yeow?’ 
he said os a lust attempt to understand the posi¬ 
tion. 

‘No.’ 

He looked at her pityingly and much puzzled. 
She was again looking fixedly seawai'd. He w'as 
about to turn away in ordei’ to come to consult 
Nan as to what had better be done next^ when 
there was a moan, and the woman fell to the 
ground. The miller was on his knees beside her 
in a moment, lifting the inanimate form, whilst 
Nan Scurried across to his assistance. 

‘I knowed the poor creature were a-thinking 
of drowiidin’ herself,’ said Joe; ‘an’ she been a 
trying of it alreaily, for her skirts be drenched 
with water.—Lost heart, I suppose, an’ turned 
back without havin’ quite made up ker mind.’ 

‘ Lord ha’ mercy on us! ’ exclaimed Nan pioa|ly 
and sympathetically, ‘whatever can ha’ tempted 
her to that ? ’ » 
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‘Lord alone know.—But yeow run on, Kan, 
an’ get a place ready for her to lie on, an’ I**!! 
carry her in.’ He litted the stranger in his strong 
arms as if she had been an infant and carried lier' 
into the cottage. Nan had hastily sti'etched out 
one of those small iron chair beclsteads before a 
blazing hie in the kitchen, and he laid his 
burden upon it. 

‘She look like dyin’,’ whispered Nan, hastily 
unfastening everything about the lady’s neck and 
taking otf her bonnet 

‘She do,’ acquiesced the miller; ‘an’ that be 
awkward for we, seein’ as we know nothin’ about 
her. Maybe we ought to tell constable.’ 

‘ Constable I ’ ejaculated Kan indignantly, for 
the deathly white face had won her keenest 
sympathy. ‘The poor thing be in dire trouble 
o’ some sort Take the pony an’ fetch tlie 
doctor—that be wliat yeow arc to do; an’ 
I ’ll get off them wet things an’ put dry ones on 
her.’ 

Joe rarely disputed any decision of his wife, 
especially when it was, as generally happened, on 
the side of kindly action. lie therefore harnessed 
the pony to u light spring cart and drove into 
Yarmouth for the nearest doctor. 

‘Yeow see, sir,’ said Joe in response to the 
doctor's expression of aslonishiuent that he should 
have taken so much trouble about uii entire 
stranger, ‘ we couldn’t let her die at etur very door 
as it might be without tryin’ to <lo somethin’. 
There weren’t likely anybody else to come that 
way to help her.’ 

‘ Very good of you ; and your placi* is so Uuk ly 
that it is most mysterious how she sliould com-.* 
there.—You say she is a lady ? ’ 

‘ A born lady, 1 ’ll be bound ’ 

‘Some family rupture, no doubt,’ muttered the 
doctor. 

They W’ere driving back to the mill during this 
conversation, and the doctor was wondering it he 
should find in this curious case a commonpluce 
inculent of domestic quarrel and a p^issiouate 
woman foolishly atteniplnig to i“ommit suicide, 
or something of a more ronumtic nature. 

John Aynsloy was only thirty-live, and he had 
not yet lost the speculative imagination of youth ; 
so that the circumstances which Joe luul detailed 
interested him and set his fancy at work. 

On arriving at tlie mill, the patient was still 
insensible ; but her wet things had been removed, 
and she W'as now wrapt in warm blanket-, w'hilst 
Nan had a cup of tea ready fur her as soon as 
consciousness I'cturucd. 

When Dr Aynsley took the lamj) wdiich Kan 
offered him, and examined his patient’s lace, he 
started, and with dilliculty restrained an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. He looked more closely, ami 
then mentally said; ‘ No—it cannot be. It is 
impossible—and yet the resemblance is very 
striking.’ 

When he rose from his stooping position there 
was professional calmness in his manner and 
expression. He hod brought with him such 
restoratives as he deemed requisite—from Joe’s 
description of the case, and he now proceeded 
to apply them. Nan had already tried burnt 
feathers sedulously, but without apparent eftect. 
Now, however, the woraiui began to breathe more 
audibly, and by-aud-by, after a long inspiration 
like a heavy sigh, slowly opened her eyes. They 


blinked as if the light pained them, and the 
doctor motioned to Nan to put the lon^p aside. 

Wliatever recognition there might have been 
on Aynsley’s part, there was no lecognition of 
him in the invalid’s eyes. They were fixed on 
him with the same stony stare with which she 
had regarded the miller. There was no meaning 
in them. The expression was that of a somnam¬ 
bulist. Although life w'as restored to the body, 
it w'as evident that the mind was still vacant. 
Suddenly she attempted to rise; but her spasmodic 
elfort failed to do more than slightly raise her 
head, which instantly fell back on the pillow. 
Then there was an Iiysterical sob, and the young 
doctor was not ilispleased to heai’ it, for to him 
It wii> a sign of returning sense. But to Nan it 
was a must distressing sound, and although not 
given to such weakness, she gave vent to an 
jiivoluntary sob in sympathy. They were all 
startled by what followed, and the miller and 
his wife drew bade a pace, us if frightened. 

‘My babe, my babe!’ murmured the woman 
gaspingly ; ‘tliey say 1 caused your death. 11—1! 
—1!-- Ufut they wisli me dead, and they will ha^'e 
their wish.—Oli, my babe !’ 

‘Tliis IS some delusion due to severe mental 
distress,’ hastily whispered the doctor to the 
hoiTdi'‘d couple who lui<l succoured tlie stranger. 

‘ P.iy no attention to anything slie may say in 
her ]>reseut state.’ 

‘Tliey wish me dead, and they will have their 
ui-li,’ repeated tlie sullen*!', more distinctly than 
before, whilst she moved nervously on the iiariuw 
eoucli, as il struggling to rise irom it. 

The doctor succeeded in administering another | 
dose ot medicine—as(*dati\e this lime -and in a I 
little wliile it appeared to stHithe lui. She closed I 
her eyi's and seemed to sleeji AYliilst givin.c; the | 
draught, the doct‘>r obseived a gold locket on her 
neik bearing initials ‘It is slie ' ’ he nuitteved 
to hiiiHelf: and then turned to Kan : ‘Have you 
a sj>aiv bed 'i ’ 

‘Tliat we have, hut’- 

‘It is ini])os&ib]e to remove llic lady at present,’ 
interrupted the doctor. ‘I kiiou who slie is, and 
you will liavi* no reason to iegret any kindness 
you may show’ her.’ 

* We don’t w’aut nothin’ tor doin’ as we would 
be done by,’ answered Kau iraukly; ‘but it 
frighten me to hear what she say.’ 

‘1 have told you tliat she is sufiering iimlcr some 
temporary delir-ion, Irom which she w’ill recover 
with a few' days’ rest, i know the lady, and will 
bo I'e.'ipoiisible for her.—You need fear no risk iq 
sheltering her till she cun be safely removed else¬ 
where. She has been evidently sutforing sevei’ely 
both in mind and body.’ 

‘ Thai be clear enough, poor deary,’ said Nan, 
again all sympathy ; * an’ mayhap it be the loss 
ot her little one that ha\e n|)set her.’ 

‘ Not a doubt ot it; and the lo.ss of the child 
accounts for her being dressed in black, os your 
husband told me she was.’ 

‘ That be true, an’ 1 ’d never believe that such 
a fine-lookin’ lady could ever do anythin’ so 
di'cadiul as she was sayin’ some un say she dicL’ 

‘ I ’ll stake my life on that.’ This w’ae uttered 
with such impulsive euruestueas, tjiat Nan’s quick 
eyes scanned John Aytt8le}’’8 face, andbidiscovefed 
the secret he had thought long buried in his own 
heart, never to be revealed to mortal 
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‘Siace yeow know the lady, doctor,’ observed 
the good ^oiaaii softly, ‘what may her aaiue 
ber 

At this question Aynslev looked unaccountably 
awkward. Recovering himself, he took the 
patient’s left wrist gently as if to feel her pidse, 
out he glanced at the fingers and saw the wedding 
ring. 

‘For the present,’ he said in an undertone, ‘you 
may call her Mrs Fairfax.’ 

During this whispered conversation, the subject 
of it liad l^•lllalued perfectly motionless j but 
careful os Aynsley liad been, the sound of the 
name he gave seemed to reach her. She started, 
shivering as with cold, and looktnl uj) wildly, but 
did not speak, lie saw that he was still unrecog¬ 
nised, and was gla«i of it. 

‘ Vou are better now,’ lie said gently, ‘and you 
I W'ill soon be well, tor there are Ichid Iriends 
beside you.’ 

‘Kind friends!’ she echoed feebly; ‘inj’father 
is dead; my babe is dead, and I have no friends.’ 

‘llusli! You nuiat not speak now. You must 
rest.’ 

The sti'ungtdy bright dark eyes were fixed on 
the man’s face with an inuiiiriug exprosaion. She 
seemed to be searching her mind ior some lost 
memory, and failing to find it, the eyelids closed 
again. 

lie turned away as if lor some reason, eager to 
escape fi’om tliat searching ga/c. ‘I sjiould like 
to see her settled tor the night before i go, Mrs 
SnlHing Can you manage to get her into bed T 

‘Suielj, lor J can lilt her us thoUgli she was a 
child, tall though slie be.’ 

‘Then your husband and I will take a turn 
outsule until you tall us.’ 

The miller had been all the time standing 
asitle, alternately scratcliing liis head and observ¬ 
ing the spi'ukers. i le w.is much pu//letl by what 
lie saw uiul heard, but tliscreetly lelt the whole 
nuuuigemeiit of the strange allair to his ‘ missus ' 
and the doctor. He lelt it a rebel get out 
into the fresh air; and as a still lurther relief 
to Ins perplexed wits, he instantly ht Jus pipe. 

The miller’s cottage stood under the sliadow of 
tlie null ami within a dozen yards of it. The 
dwidliug WMs a Jong low* one-story erection, the 
walls constructed ol small Hints ilcftly plastered 
together. Thei'e wvre no windows ou tlie east 
side, for the cruel east wmd hud to be kept out 
by every practicable precaution. A long black 
wooden shed ser\ed for stable, cart-house, cow- 
fhuiise, and piggery. 

Joe SulHing was in his way a prosperous man, 
and on ordinary occasions W’os foinl ot calling the 
attention of any visitor to the improvements he 
had made and intended to make about the place. 
Tlio moonlight was feutUcicntly clear to have 
enabled nim to indulge this htu-mless vanity even 
now; but his thoughts were otherwise occupied. 
They found expi'ession in this abrupt fashion: 
‘1 don’t like tins business, doctor-not that 1 
doubt ^ut you’ll see w'e all light. But there 
ben’t no manner o’ question she was a-tryin’ to 
drow’nd herself; an’ it ’ud bo aw'kw'urd if she 
tried it again while in our hands.’ 

* She has not* stRuigth enough to w*alk a dozen 
yafds witkout help.’ 

‘I See you start when yeow look at her, sir,’ 
continued the miller, ‘ an’ 1 say to myself—That 


btj good. Doctor know ber. Seem to me, then, 
that bein’ so, her friends ought to be brought hero 
at once ; an’ if they be anywhere about here, 
though it be five mile oft; I’m willing to go, late 
as the hour be.’ 

‘AYait till I call in the morning, Suftiing. Then 
1 expect Mrs’ (a little hesitation here) ‘Fairfax 
will be able to explain matters to mo, and I shall 
know what to do.^ 

‘But maybe her friends bo in a way about 
her.’ 

‘ Her friends may be ; but think what a storm 
there must have been to drive her from amongst 
them ! \Ve must think of her first, and of her 
friends afterwaids. They must have been very 
cruel to her in some W’ay.’ 

‘ If I was sure of that’- 

‘ Never mind them at present. Lot us wait to 
heoi* w'hat she has to tell and learn W'hat her 
wislich are. You ami your wife have acted most 
gi'iicrously and kindly ; don’t spoil it all by 
talking about hav fiicnds. They must be strange 
p<*ople to liave driven her to this.’ The last 
sentence was sj>okeii to himself rather tlian to his 
companion, and there was a distinct tone of bitter¬ 
ness m it. 

The miller took several long meditative wdiiffs 
and then lie spoke: ‘So be it, doctor: 1 say no 
more. I’d be mortal sorry to do anythin’ that 
’ud make the poor laily W'orso than she be 
already.’ 

They had been walking up and dowm, and at 
this point tiiey were near the door of the cottage. 
Nan wa^ .stamUiig at it. 

‘ She he abed now’, sir, an’ quiet as a iamb.’ 

The doctor saw his patient again. She was 
sleeping euluily and breathing regularly. He 
gave Nan sundry instructions, and promised to 
be with them eai'ly in the morning. Joe offered 
to drive him home, but the doctor preferred to 
w’ulk. Strungel}', too, lie prcfeired the longest 
route- that over the Denes and by tlie shore, 
instead ol the highway. He had been much 
more agitated than his manner suggested whilst 
ill the cottage, and he wanted to w'alk it oiF. 
There was something peculiarly painful, after 
years of absence and silence, in meeting under 
such strange circuiii'-tances tlie woman he had 
loved—and found he still loved. 

John Aynsley’s father had been a clerk in a 
Noiwich bank—a (piiet, retiring man, without 
any of those qualities of ‘push’ or ‘go’ which 
are necessary to procure promotion. No fault 
w’as ever ioiind w’lth his figures; he was steady 
and painfully industrious in the disehaige of his 
duties. Yet, whilst he plodded faithfully on 
through the routine of his daily office-work, 
younger men passed him raphUy, and he was 
clooiaed to remain a mere book-keeping machine 
at a salary of one hundred pounds a year. On 
this iucoiiiu he married, and, os is generally the 
case with people who have small means, he was 
blessed with a large family—eight, seven of them 
being daughters. He was still further blessed, 
however, in having a shrewd practical wife, who 
was skilled in domestic economy, and could make 
a le<T of mutton hist as long as if* it had been a 
whole sheep, 

John was the eldest of the eight, and inherited 
his motheii^s abilities. He early distinguished 
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hiiQself at school; he scholarship after 
scholarship, so that from the age of fourteen he 
did not cost his parents a penny. He had decided 
upon entering the medical profession, and at 
I twenty he obtained his degree of M.B. Imme¬ 
diately tliereafter he was engaged as assistant to 
a country practitioner, and through the following 
years was able to give material aid to his parents. 
At twenty-four, having attained tlie dignity of 
M.I)., he became assistant to Dr Fairfax, who liad 
an extensive practice in Norwich, and an only 
daughter, Mina. Then commenced the sorest 
trial of John Aynsley’s life. The girl was little 
more than sixteen, but she was so tiul and so dig¬ 
nified in her bearing, that slic appcare<l to be a 
full-grown woman. The gentleness and simplicity 
of her manner did not alter this impression, and 
those who saw her preside at her father’s table— 
for he had been long a widower—were astonished 
when they learned her age, 

John Aynsley was in love. He knew it, aiul 
bravely combated the most glorious vision of 
happiness he had ever known or could ever hope 
to know. He dare not think of it, remembering 
that his parents needed help with their troop of 
girls. He dare not think of it -at least not for 
years to come, when he should have won a position 
which would entitle him to speak. Therefore, he 
spoke no word; an<l yet sometiinc^ Mina was so 
frank and kind with him that he fancied if cir¬ 
cumstances luul been dittcreiit he might have won 
her. He put tlie fancy away from him as arro¬ 
gant madness. But the tempUtion to speak was 
terrible. He struggled against it for a year ; and 
then he decided that he must save himself by flight. 
So he announced his intention of leaving'Norwicli. 
Dr Fairfax, not suspecting the reason for Aynsley’s 
sudden determination, and knowing his value .as 
well as feeling deep interest in him, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it. He even hinted at the 
prospect of arranging a partnership at an early 
date. But there was only one arrangement which 
could have altered Aynsley’s resolve, and he saw 
no prospect of that being made, kind os his 
friendly chief was ; so he carried out liis plan. 
He sought and obtained an appointment a.s medical 
officer on board an emigrant vessel, and for about 
eight years continued to serve in that capacity on 
various lines. He saw much of the world, made 
many friends; but Mina was in his heart still— 
the hopeless love for her as strong and painful as 
ever. 

Whilst at Bombay, on the lust voyage he 
intended to make before settling down on shore, 
he received a letter from one of ids sisters, which, 
amongst other items of home-news, contained the 
following passage ; ‘ By the way, do you I’emember 
Mina Fairfaxr (Did he remember! As if he 
ever could foi^et!) ‘She is going to be married. 

I believe it is a great matcli—some rich young 
county Siiuire. I don’t know who he is, as the 
affair is to be conducted very privately, and I 
suppose there will be no cards.’ 

He felt a twinge of pain, and a sense of sickness 
for a few moments, thereby understanding that in 
spite of himself, in spite of time, absence, and 
protestations that he must not think of ever 
winning Mina Fairfax, there had lurked some¬ 
where m his heart a shadowy hope that some day 
fortune might favour him. 

He was depressed by the news, but not sur- 


! prised. He only wondered that she li|d not been 
I married sooner—she was so beautiful and gifted. 

, He was sorry to discover that unconsciously he ! 
' had still cherished vain hopes, and now it seemed | 
, a relief to know that he must think of her only 
as a loved one dead. He might indulge in sweet j 
memories of the dead, althou^i it was denied him 
to think of her living. 

So he made no inquiries about the marriage; 
and even when he returned to Norwich, some 
time afterwards, he never asked the name of 
Mina’s husband. That was uhy he had looked 
awkward when the miller’s wife asked the lady’s 
inune, and had ausweied; ‘ For the present we 
will call her Mrs Fairfax,’ 


TIMBER’S HIDDEN ENEMIES. 

Any one who has gi\en the matter a thought 
must have been struck with the amazing length 
of time it takes for knowledge of any kind to 
' filter down to the masses, and in no case is this 
' more glaringly ajqtarent than in the manner of 
] treating timber in building. In spite of the 
voluminous warniugh and admonitions that have 
gone forth on this head, the old mistakes and 
uiiti<[uated erroneous systems arc repeated and 
perpetuated day by day. Like all else in this 
world of cliange and decay, timber mii^st eventu¬ 
ally yield to tbe inevitable ‘dust to dust;’ but 
that is no reason wliy \vc should not eudeavour 
to postjjoue the evil d.iy by every incaiis in our 
power, by invoking the aid of science and the 
experience of former generations. The following 
1 ‘emarks are conhned exclusively to timbers tliat 
are hidden from sight, sucli as floor-joists and 
ends buried in masonry or in the ecuth, all of 
which lie within the province of the oarj^euter, 
not tre&iiassiiig on that t>f tlie joiner, whose handi¬ 
work in the shape of doors and windows is fully 
exjiosed to view. 

Since the quality, strength, and durability of 
timber are all greatly intlueiiccjd by the season iu 
which the tree is felled, we may state, that winter, 
when hut little sap is flowing, and the various 
fungi are dormant or dead, is the fittest season in 
tliis country ; that trees xvhich have nearly done 
growing afford the best timber, as there is but 
little sapwood iu them, and their heartwood is in * 
the best condition ; and tliat as soon as possible 
1 after felling, the baik should be stripped, the 
' trunk roughly cut up into the forms that it will 
eventually be required to serve, and tbe pieces 
stacked to season, under cover, if possible, in such 
a manner as to admit the greatest quantity of 
light and air. Timbers that have been thoroughly 
well seasoned and proj>orly placed in position 
have been known to last without any tqiparcut 
deterioration for several hundred years. In an 
ever-growing country like England, where the 
number of buildings increases yea? by year, it is 
an absolute impossibility to keep up the taecessafy 
supply of properly seasoned timber, which unfor¬ 
tunate fact should spur us to- employ every 
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artifice and means to lengtlien the peridd of its 
healthy existence. 

Its greatest enemy in this country is undoubtedly 
dry-roty though how the epithet ‘dry’ ever came* 
to be applied to this fungus, the very essence of 
whose existence is moisture, has always been a 
puzzle. It must have arisen either from the fact 
of its effect in tlie shape of wood reduced to 
powder being more often witnessed than the living 
organism which caused it, or fmin the necessity of 
distinguishing it from wet-roK Its scientific name 
is Meridiiis lacnjuuoiity or Jloletns lacrymtusj so 
termed from the moisture that drips from k like 
tears. It is one of the few members of the fungus 
tribe that, like the mistletoe, bears leaves, which 
in its case resemble thow; (»l' the vino. It must 
not be confouinled with tlio Pobfjtorm hybrulua, or 
fungus called the agaric of the oak, with which ; 
the Druids of old idaycd many tricks, for this is ; 
the child of the oak itself, and the direct cause of i 
the hollow old oaks we have all seen, as well as j 
bein'' answerable for the <lecay of oak beams and j 
planks that have been laid imj>roperly seasoned, j 
When once the dry-rot fungus has obtained a 
footing, it will in a very short time destroy all 
the woodwork in a limise, insinuate itself int<» the 
interstices of the walls, crumbling them to pieces, 
]day havoc Y'ith books by reducing the leaves to 
tinder, and in fine cause so much mischief as to 
render a house uninhabitable and necessitate its 
demolition. 

There is no reason, however, why it should 
ever obtain a footing, Wc have only to bear in 
mind that it is a creeping plant, which <’annot 
rise im8Uj>ported as higli as two inches, and that 
it has no atlliehive itowers except in contact with 
wood, so, if there bo no contact of wood with 
earth, it is harmless. Fortunately, it cannot pass 
over brick or moitar, else it would lisc from our 
damp cellars and infect half the houses in the 
kingiloin ; so the lir^t precaution Im to raise all 
woodwork in the basement on a bed of brick or 
stone; and if to this condition be atldcd a free 
circulation of air around the timbei’s, by inserting 
gratings iu the walls or by other means, so as to 

S revent an accumulation of the confined and 
am]) air so material to its growth, the chances 
of its appearance are ml. For the same reason, 
when laying wall-])lati*s or fixing the ends of 
raftciii a clear s]»acc of about an inch shouhl 
always be left above them and on each sule. We 
have seen an immense roof literally resting on 
air, the ends of its supporting timbers, owing to 
^he neglect of this simple ])rccautioii, having | 
entirely rotted away ; the only thing that kept 
it from falling bodily was tfie cohesion of its 
component pai’ta. The practice of covering our 
floors with oilcloths instead of carpets soon rots 
them, by stopping the circulation of air ; and the 
custom of keeping tightly closed all the windows 
of a newly built house, whose walls are full of 
moisture, in place of leaving them wide ojien, 
places the woodwork in an atmosphere more 
charged with vapour than its own internal con¬ 
tents, and keejis it thereby in an imbibing, iu 
place of an exhaling state, thus sowing the seeds 
of early decay. If the best seasoned stuff be shut 
up under such con^litions, the Quantity of mois- 
tune it wil^ imbibe will defeat all the former care 
that Iws been expended on it. We pointc<l out 
in our article ‘A Few Common Errors* (Jan. 7, 


1887), the fallacy of attempting to drj a building 
with gas. 

We now pass on to the consideration of those 
timbers which, like telegraph and lio]> poles, poets 
and palings, mast as a rule have their ends buried 
in the ground. It would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to enumerate even a fraction of the pre¬ 
ventive measures that have at various times been 
recommended, many of them patented; and even 
were we to do so, the reader would find himself 
after their perusal in a hopeless state of bewilder¬ 
ment as to the particular merits of one over the 
other, especially as iu some instances they are 
most contradictory. In evidence of this we will 
cite the two following diametrically opposite 
opinions, from a certain publication, concerning 
the proper way of electing a simple post: ‘Larch- 
posts will last much longer when driven with the 
thick end into the ground than otherwise. All 
wocxl lasts longiT when ])lace(l in the position in 
which it grows than by reversing it; wliicU seems 
to be quite natural, when we consider that, as 
the tree tapers upwards, the cells and tissues, or 
veins in which the sap moves, become smaller and 
less calculated to admit and convey external mois¬ 
ture than when the position of the tree is reversed.’ 

‘ W. Howe of Alleghany Co. relates an experiment 
made to test the comparative durability of posts 
act us tliey grew, or top end down. He says: 

“ Sixteen years ago I set rix pair of bar-posts all 
split out ol the same white oak log. One pair I 
set butts down; another pair one butt down, the 
other top down; all the others top down. Four 
years ago, those set butt down were all rotted off, 
and had to be replaced. This summer I had 
occasion t6 reset those that were set top down : I 
found all souml eiiougli to be reset. My experi¬ 
ments have convincecl me that the best way is to 
set them tops down.”’ 

Unless we are sure that the wood be thoroughly 
well seasoned, it is far better to leave the part 
above ground naked, tliun to tar or otherwise 
piint It, for by so doing'we close its porM and 
prevent nil exhalation, wliich occasions fermenta¬ 
tion, uud brings on a preniatui'e state of decomposi¬ 
tion. A rotten scaffold jiolc or putlog, although 
of fir and subjected to alternations of wet and dry, 
ninl handed down for several generations from 
father to son, is as rare a sight as a dead donkev. 
The timber introduceil into the outsides of old 
houses as in the ancient cities of Chester and 
Shrewsbury, which were never painted, and ai*© ; 
now black with age, a further striking illus¬ 
tration in favour of this truth. Ends that are to ; 
be burieil should be first charred and then tarred, 
and this is the only treutmeut that will really and 
effectually prevent their decay by the rot The 
charring dries up all the fungus-juices of the 
wood, and reduces the surface to somewhat the 
state of charcoal, the incorruptibility of which 
is utfested by umloubted historical facts. The 
famous tem])Ie at Ephesus at its destruction was 
found to have boon erected on piles that had been 
charred ; and the charcoal discovered in Hercula- 
nemu after almost two thousand years was entire 
and undiminished; while little more than a 
couple of centuries since, some oak-stakes were 
found in the bed of the Thames in the very spot 
where Tacitus says the Britons fixed a number of 
such stakes to prevent the passage of Ciesar’s army, 
and these stakes, which were chan-ed .to a con- 
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eiderable depth, had completely retained their 
form, and were firm at the nesrt. The additional 
application of coal-tar to tlie charred end while 
it is still hot forms, by means of the resin that is 
left beliind frfter the acid and oils have ev^orated, 
an air-tight ailfif waterproof envelope. Ine pre¬ 
servative properties of creosote, which entirely pre¬ 
vent the absorption of the atmosjiherc under alt 
conditions, and are noxious to every form of both 
animal and vegetable life, are without doubt super¬ 
lative ; but tlie high cost of the treatment.—from 
fourpence to fivepence per cubic foot—debars 
its application except in works of considerable 
mfg;nitude, or where, as in the case of railway 
sleepers, very lai^ ^piantities of maleriul are 
employed. 

But there are other enemies, in the shape of 
insects, to fortify against, whose powers of de¬ 
struction cannot be ignored ; and here again we 
are confused by the thousand-and-one suggested 
remedies, of which the following has been proved 
really efficient. It is well known that kerosene 
is repellent to worms and innec-ts ; saturating the 
ends to be buried with this oil bos provetl a safe¬ 
guard ; the 8U])j»ly is kept up by boring a small 
hole in the iiost a few feet above ground, slant¬ 
ing down and reaching below the centre, which 
requires refilling about once in three years. 
Nearly every kind of oil is equally efficient. In 
tropical climes like India, the ravages of the white 
ant must be seen to be credited ; tlie ra]>id exten¬ 
sion of the little earthen mounds, similar to those 
thrown up by the mole, only about the size of 
half a ccilar jicncil, under co\er ot which they 
carry on the siege, is astouiniing, eating out the 
heart of the stoutest scantlings in a Very short 
time. During the last Madras famine, (*riormons 
quantities of grain were stored in the goods-dieils 
of the Madras Railway, whn-h iu consequonce had 
to be secured against the depredations oi these 
pests. This, alter many attempts, was at last 
successfully ai’complished by picking np tlie tloors 
to a depth of six inches and mmining in granite 
cbippings—the white ant, ami for tliai matter the 
black ant too, mil not pass over any hard gritty 
substance—over which was laid the following mix¬ 
ture to form a surface: Tar, one part; sourkhec 
(pounded brick), one part; lime, one part; Kind, 
one part.—laid on hot and beaten ; while tlie leet 
of the ]> 08 ts supporting the ri)of were surrounded 
with six inches deep of ashes, great care being 
taken that no clay or earth of any kind got mixed 
with them. 

In the early days of submarine cables, Dr 
Russel wrote : ‘ As a mite ivould in all probability 
never have been seen but for the invention of 
cheese, so it may be that there is some undeveloped 
creation watting, perdu, for the first piece of gutta¬ 
percha which comes down to arouse his faculty 
and fulfil his functions of life—a gutta-percha 
boring and eating teredOy who has been waiting 
for his meal since the beginning ot the world.’ 
He may be ranked as a prophet; for ten years 
after, the borer appeared in the Limvoria tere- 
hfans. And so it is with all building materials : 
ii'on has to contend against rust; lead against the 
solvent and corroiUng properties of water; brick 
and stone against climate and weather; w'ood, as 
has^ b^en shown, against the ravages of rot and 
insects; and it is only by making known the 
various pi[;eventives and antidotes discovered, that 


the general public is able to derive the advantages 
which accrue from the investigations' and etpe- 
rience of those engaged in any particular calling 
or profession. 

A DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT. 

Boiste, a name familiar to philologers and gram¬ 
marians, was a celebrated maker of dictionaries, 
at which he worked with an enthusiasm almost 
unrivalled in that department of labour, and with 
a degree of success which brought him both repu¬ 
tation and profit. The great Napoleon gave him 
the poht of royal grammarian; ana the hard-work¬ 
ing student I’eceived this flattering testimony to 
his merit Just as he was concluding his grand 
Dictionary of the French langiiaga Very sweet 
were those concluding labours one may 

imagine the pleasure with which lie corrected the 
last proof-sheets and complied with ihe custo¬ 
mary form of Bonding complete copies to the 
censor of the press. Sweet also were his dreams 
that night, ami the anticipations of the fame and 
the profit that should accrue to him from the 
publication of the elaborate work which in a few 
days would see the light But, alas! never was 
the adage that speaks of ‘the slip Twixt the cup 
and the lip’ more strikingly illustrated than in 
the case <>t poor 1\1. Boistc. lie had retired to 
rest one night after a pleasant evening w'ith some 
literaiy friends, when, disturbed by a movement 
in lii.s ebamber, he woke iiji to find his bed sur¬ 
rounded bv a posse of gend.irme'. 

‘What L it, gentlemen?’ said he. ‘Yon have 
assmedly made some mistake. I am Monsieur j 
])tust<‘, lately appointe»l gninimanan to the Min- | 
peror.’ 

‘Ahl’ said the brigadier in command, ‘tlie 
ven* man we want. See, sir ; here is the ortler 
foj- the arrest ot Mondeiir Boiste, grammarian.’ 

The order was in due form, Mire enough, and it 
wii'i but vain to nj)peal against it The poor 
scholar had to turn out ami dress ; and in a tew 
minutes was seatf'd with his eajiiors in a <do8e 
carnage, driving rajndly tiwurds the cas-tle of 
Vinceimo«. 

Having arrived at the prison, the a-stoiiished 
captive V as not without hopes that the ob^tinute 
silence with which all his in<[Uirie8 had been met 
during the journey would no longer be niam- 
Uiiie<l. lie now urgently entreated to be in¬ 
formed of the i*casou for his arrci-t, at the same 
time protesting his entire innocence and his 
known devotion to the Emperor. The official af 
first paid no attimtion to hi.s entreaties; but at 
length, out of respect it may be for the prisoner’s 
gray hairs, coiidcsccml(*d to refer to the order of 
arrest, and after perusing it, coolly answered : * To 
secure the public safety.’ 

Poor Boiste was no wiser than before, birt 
only the more perplexed. He was at once led off 
to a room fastened with an iron door and grimly 
grated windows, and there he was shut in, with 
the prospect of spemling months^ it mi"ht be 
years, in torturing liis brain to discover how it 
coiihl be that he, who had passed his whole life 
in the harmless avocation of arranging words in 
alphabetical order, could possibly have compro¬ 
mised the public safety. ‘It cannot he said 
to himself, ‘that I am arrested on account of 
my book; for it was examined three several 
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times, was corrected and altered both oy the 
chiefs and tlfe subordinates of the imperial censor¬ 
ship, and everything to which they objected was 
struck out’ 

It was little use spending his days in con¬ 
jectures that led to nothing, and nothing was 
to be got by indulging in lamentations; so he 
began to exert hiraseli. Ho drew up memorials 
containing the strongest nppejxls, ami addressed 
them to all tlie person's of influence with whom 
he was acquainted, reminding tliem all that he 
had really committed no ofl'erice, and that he 
only required to know the chai’ge against him 
that he might clear himself. 

But week after w'eok rolled away and not 
one of his letters was answered. At length one 
of the unfortunate prisoner’s memorials fell into 
the hands of Fontanes, the head of the University 
of Paris, who knew the blameless character of the 
lexicographer, and had long held him m esteem. 
Fully convinced of the innocence of the man, who 
he knew had devoted a long life to the com))ietion 
of dry and anluous labours, he watched for an 
oi)portunity of mentioning him to the Emperor. 
The great Napoleon happened to be in one of 
his gracious moods ; lie took from Fontanes the 
captive’s written plea, reufl it over, uud agreeing 
with him that there must be some mistake, 
summoned the Duke of Otranto to hia presence 
anti demanded an explauatioiL 

The Duke knew no more of ihc matter than 
they did, ami jirofe^aed lumsell <pute as much .sur¬ 
prised at the ariest of Boiste as Boiste couhl have 
been to be arrestetl. True, there was Iii.s .signature 
to the ortler ; but then, as olteii liappcm*tl, he had 
probably signed the paper when it was laid bcfoi’c 
huu without reading it. lit* couhl give no expla¬ 
nation, and m)w in his turn he summoned the 
prefect. The prefect had no explanation to give, 
really knew nothing of the bu•^iness, ami he sent 
for his deiiiity. Tlie deputy, alter a search of some 
day.s, did contrive to rummage up the original 
of tlie fatal document, lie hastened with it to 
the ’J'uilerie';, and then it was discovered that 
it hud been drawn up upon the denunciation of 
the cen-'or, who hud actually accu'-e^l Boiste of 
having charaoten>ed Buonaparte us a Sjiolutknr. 
Tlie doemnent aflbrtled no information as to how, 
when, or where the <jJFeu<'e was committed. The 
censor was immediately ordered to ]uit in an 
appearance ; but he happened to be three hun¬ 
dred miles off, engaged in his periodical tour of 
inspection ami supervision oi the provincial 
Ip'ess. 

‘Let the prisoner himself be cxamineil,’ saiil 
Napoleon. ‘ It must be a blunder of some one’s ; 
for, not to mention that Boiste is incapable of 
such an act, it really would not be common-sense 
to insert calumnies in a dictionary.’ 

Next morning, Boiste was permitted to emet^e 
from his prison, and was driven ofl to the Duke 
of Otranto’s oflice, where he found M. Fontanes 
also awaiting him. 

‘Sir,’ said the Duke, ‘you are accused of libel¬ 
ling the august sovereign who rules over this 
mighty empire.’ 

‘ Me accused of a libel I I, my lord! Surely 
you cannot be serious? A libel comes from 
libeUus, a little book—never moxle one in my life, 
sir.—A«k that gentleman, sir, the principal of oiir 
University; he will tell you that I know too 


w<;U the significations and the power of word^ 
to T 

■ ‘But, nevertheless,’ said M. Fontanes, showing 
nim the accusation, but hiding the signature with 
his finger, ‘read this.’ 

Boiste read it through as desired.'* 

‘WelU’ cried Otranto, seeing the tranquil face 
quite unmoved. 

‘ Is that all ? ’ demanded Boiste. 

‘All!* said the Duke. ‘Quite enough, I should 
think. ] hope, for your sake, it is a mi.stake.’ 

‘ No mistake at all. It is tlie truth.’ 

‘The truth!’ 

‘Most certainly. I inserted it to do honour to 
the Emperor.’ 

‘ To CIO the Emperor honour I ’ 

‘ Yes. To prove that lie is as thorough a 
linguist as he is a warrior.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Fouchc impatiently, ‘we have no 
time tor jesting, and you will find that this is 
no jesting matter.’ 

‘ I have no idea of jesting, I assure you ; I 
<1101111 not dream of taking such a liberty with 
your Excellency.’ 

‘ Then be so good as to alford us sonic cxplana- 
lion.’ 

‘ Ci’vtaiiily ; there is notliing more easy.’ Then 
taking a copy of his new Dictionary, which lay 
on tile tabic, he opened it, found the word 
and pointed to the two words as they 
stood thus . ‘ S]H)liat(’iir, JliiovnparfrJ 

‘And what,’ exclaimed the indignant func¬ 
tionary, ‘could have tempted you to such a foul 
lihel ns that?’ 

‘Libel! I only gave His Majesty the honour 
tluit was due to him. I print hia name after the 
word SjxiHaleiir ns the authority for its use. It 
was he who fir<t made use of the wor<l ; he did 
so in the tribune, when he was General Buona¬ 
parte ; he coiiu'd the word iu the first instance, 
an<l It wiifl never known in the French language 
until he gave it currency.’ 

The Duke looked at M. Fontanes, and M. 
Fmitunes looked at the Duke, and both smiled 
in a rather suhdueil way at this simplest of all 
]iossible explanations. Boiste was immediately 
r<\4orc«l to liberty; but his artless attempt to 
do credit to the Emperor put him to no incon- 
^nlcrable expense, as ho was compelled to cancel 
ihe. t^hect that contained this very doubtful and 
ceitainly undesired honour to Napoleon, and 
print it anew for the entire edition. And 
indeed, considering the temper of the times, 
Boiste thought himself fortunate to get off so 
cheaply, especially as there wei’e not wanting 
among his detrnctoi's those who did not scruple 
to insinuate that his professed tribute to the 
Emperorib genius as a linguist was designed for 
anytimig but a compliment. 

STORY OF A WILD RABBIT. 

A coRRissroNDBNT Writes: I have recently been 
i*cading, in some back numbers of your JouhuU, 
the articles by a lady, entitled ‘Animals I have 
known and loved.’ Amongst her many interest¬ 
ing and amusing descriptions of pets, there is no 
mention of a wild rabbit; and os have ^ever 
met anybody who has tamed one—people whom 
we have a.sked even saying that it cannot be done 
—perhaps our case is uncommon, and may be 
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interesting to some of your readers ; for pur 
rabbit would follow us, and eat out of our hands, 
and was as affectionate as a kitten. He was 
caught on the Downs when a few days old, and 
my mother undertook to try and rear him, 
allowing him to live for a time in her pocket, 
and feeding him constantly with milk from a 
teaspoon. He grew fast, and soon became quite 
friendly, being fed regularly on bran, tresh 
leaves, black oats, and any pieces that he could 
get given him; for he always knew the meal- 
nours, and would come and beg sweetly by the 
side of e^’ery one round the table. Ho lived 
loose about the room, only being put in a box 
when we were ouk We were living in a ‘fiat’ 
at the time, and he wtvs never allowed down¬ 
stairs, and no cat was ever allowed up. 

Once he was missing for a long time, and we 
had given him up for lo>*t, when he suddenly 
came scrambling down the cli nancy, none the 
worse, except for a little soot in his fur, as, 
luckily, no fire had been lighted. lie would 
always come to the call of ‘Bun, bun, bun!’ and 
would jump on to our lap, and it allowed, would 
eat out of our plates, A favourite place for him 
to sit was on one of our shoulders, where lie 
would sleep for hours, and sometimes gently 
nibble an ear! 

We used to bring him home the re<l berries 
off brier-bushes; of these he was particularly 
fond, never, however, eating the seed'*, out leaving 
them in neat little lieaps on the ground. Loat- 
sugar, too, he greatly relished—and when he saw 
it on the table, he would jump up, with tlie 
help of a chair or a lap,-staiiil oi» Ins hind- 
paws, and look into the basin—and Hf the tongs 
were in his way, would take them in his mouth 
and lay them on the table, then look in again, 
take a piece of sugar, jump down with it, ami 
crunch it up, and probably come hack tor more. 

He took great delight in a cabinet in the room 
where he knew that cake was to be found, and 
would scratch at tlie door till he had opened 
it wide enough to get in ; but soon learning that 
when he made a noise we heard him, ami sent 
him away and locked tlie door, he took to doing 
it as quietly as a mouse; and more than once, 
thinking him unusually quiet and good, we have 
got up to see where he was, we have found him 
sitting in the cabinet greedily devouring cake ! 

He had a hundred pretty, clever ways; but 
much as we loved him, we were a good deal trie<l 
by him. His destructiveness was serious; boots 
and shoes or bap, if left unguarded, would be 
nibbled round in a very short time; and I 
remember well my mother’s look of dismay on 
finding that he ha»l eaten lai^e holes in her 
petticoat, when she had only thought him asleej) 
on iier lap, under her dress for warmth. 

We never left him alone for many minutes, 
as he was sure to be in mischief. Once, when 
we were going to be away all day, we gave him 
a large hamper and locked him in a room. 
When we came home and went to see him, be 
met us with great delight at the door, having 
eaten his way out of the hamper—his next 
amusement liaving been to scratch a huge hole in 
the carpet; bat he was such a general favourite 
thateveu the landlady didn’t object very much. 

He was now about six months old; and as 
we were, leaving the place, and could not take 


him with us, much against our will we gave 
him away to some friends in towa His fate 
we have never hcoi’d —we have not liked to ask. 
We know that he was kept for some time; and 
wo have heai^l of a visit to the store cupboard, 
where a quantity of scented soap and wax candles 
was found eaten or destroyed ; and since then 
w'e have thought it better not to inquire, fearing 
to hear of a sad end, such os comes in one way 
or another to most pets. 

We had a great love for this little rabbit, 
and I am sure he had fur ns; he certainly 
never seemed to pine for his natural wild life, 
but always appeared bright and happy. In 
memory of our alfection for liini, we feel sorry 
for his Australian cousins, who, liowever much 
they may deserve it, are having a very rough 
time just now, even without Id. Pu&teur’s treat¬ 
ment coming into force. The interesting ai*ticle 
on ‘Rabbit Crusading in New Zealand,’ in a 
recent issue of your Journal^ proves that there 
at least the life of the wild rabbit is by no means 
all happiness. 


We stood i>y the shining suniinci sen, 

You and 1; 

And you whispered some old sweet words to me, 
'Neatli the opal sky. 

Red sunset tints crept over the sand 

As w’C lingered togothei, hand irt hand, 

Loth to pint, 

For ‘the liglit that was never on sea oi land’ 

Slione in eaeh heart. 

You sailed away o‘ei th(' silver sea, 

You, not I; 

And the temlci niessage you left for me 
Was . ‘ Love, goinl-hye 

You tiaoed that mesN-ige upon the saivl. 

The proud cliffs ttfwered on either hand, 

Stiong and sure; 

And I fcaid. ‘Thus firm i»ur love will stand, 

And aye end me.’ 

So you in the busy haunts of men, 

Fai from the sea, 

Took uj) the thiead of your life again 
Away fiom me. 

The blossoms dietl in the woodland ways, 

The loses dropped from their fading spiays 
At my feet; 

But 1 said: ‘ Theie will he golden days 
W’hen we meet.’ 

We stood once moic by the bhiiiing sea, 

You and I j 

But you wdiispcied no old sw'cet uoids to me 
’Neath the cloudy sky. 

The wind went Robbing along the sand ; 

1 shivered, ami felt no clasping hand. 

We met to part; 

And tlio shadows that deepened on sea and land 
Fell o’er my heart. 

,, £. M^thbsok. 
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TIIK ROUNDS OF THE PRESS. 

It is quite common to reail that a ceitaiii para¬ 
graph is ‘going the rounds of the press.’ Very 
few j)er.suns, liowcver, think how extended those 
‘rounds’ arc, and consider how It>ng it takes an 
item of news to go round them. Thanks to 
various associations and agencies, much news 
appears coincidently in many papers; hut for 
special article-s and exclusive information, a dilfe]-- 
crit plan has to lie adopteil. In this <-onntry tlieie 
is no copyright in news; and accordingly, long 
before mo^t people are out of llieir beds, the 
London morning papers have been scanned 
througli by London eiiitors of provincial and 
Ameiican ncwspapci*s, and the cream has been 
carefully extracted and sent off by telegraph or 
subumiine wire. As a result of this enterprise, 
readers in our great i*omm<*rci.d centies are able 
to digest the substance of the political leading 
articles and the foreign correspondence of London 
papers at an early hour. English newspapers 
attribute much of this neus to its rightful owiier.s ; 
hut some of it appears in Ameiican newspapers 
as original nuitter. With the earlier editions of 
the metropolitan evening newspapers, a precisely 
similar ojieratioii is repeated, for the benefit of 
provincial sheets, except that their telegraphed 
extracts are mostly expressions of opinion on 
topics of cuiTent interest; and if it be true that 
the number of people who think for themselves 
is very small, this growing plan ought to be 
appreciated. A striking instance of what might I 
be done in this direction was shown when Mr ■ 
Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill. By j 
previous arrangement, every morning newspaper 
in the United Kingdom published, only a few 
hours after the House of Commons rose, extracts 
from the leading articles of nearly all its con¬ 
temporaries. 

Although the system of telegraphing extracts 
is rarely resorted to^ except in the case of news, 
anything to()icaI is not allowed to get stale before 
it is sent the rounds. Many of those gentlemen 
known os London correspondents, who are most | 


indefatigable snappera-up of uiiconsidered trifles, 
and who arc wont to write so freely and cai'e- 
lo&sly of their acquaintance with cabinet ministers, 
make up their letters for weekly newspapers from 
paragraphs which have appealed in the ‘'society ’ 
newspapers. Whatever may be thought of the 
lionesty of this proceeding, one thing is quite 
certain—that the letters arc quite good enough 
for what is paid for tliem. The London letters 
of the provincial dailies are gathered together in 
a very dill'erent manner, and of course paid for 
on an altogether different scale. 

NIauy ponagraplis are passed from paper to 
paper by means of the scissors and paste-pot j 
this is more particularly the cose with para¬ 
graphs of general interest, of which there are 
always a large number going the rounds. If 
this work be done intelligently and carefully, 
several columns of interesting reading matter 
can be gatherad together with comparatively 
little trouble or expense. In most American 
newspaixir oflBces there is a gentleman known as 
the ‘exchange editor,’ whose duty it is to look 
carefully through a number of papers and cull 
such extracts from tliern as are of general interest, 
or political iul'ormatiou that is in accordance with 
the policy of his paper. But in England this 
work K Usually done by the sub-editor or oue of 
his assistants. 

Any one in the habit of glancing through 
the principal Amencan, Austridian, and English 
newspaj)era must have noticed that there is a 
large number of miscellaneous paragraphs which 
have been steadily ‘going the rounds’ for years. 
Many of these paragraphs are kept out the 
better class of newspapers; but the carelessly 
edited sheets pass them on, for, in most coses, 
the sole purpose of filling up a comer; and it 
seems probable that many years must elapse 
before they are given a decent burial. A wit 
once observed that he supposed eub-editurs never 
heard or read any jokes, because*they always 
‘scissored’ a number of ancient witticisms, and 
passed by anything which was toi>lcal or pre¬ 
sented in a new dress. The same obdervation 
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seemB to hold good in the case of miscellaneous 
paragraphs ; for extracts on such highly interest¬ 
ing and novel subjects as toads in stones, epitaphs ,4 
fat or tall men, and misers seem to have a peculiar 
and irresistible attraction for many sub-editors. 
In these days, it is no doubt difticult to meet with 
anything novel; but that there are many good 
paragraphs to be obtained is shown by the fact 
lliat certain widely circulated ncwspapci*s manage 
to get several columns of them every week. 

Paragraphs are constantly being buried in the 
abyss of the past, and it is therefore only natural 
to consider whence the number is replenished. 
Thackeray, in one of his favourite ‘bursts of 
confidence,’ entreated the ‘ public newspapers 
which are in the habit of extracting portions of 
the various periodical works now publislied, not 
to reprint’ the narrative of how Crawley and his 
wife lived without any income, of which discovery 
the great novelist verv properly considered that 
he ought to have the benefit. How many editors 
And writers must arrive at a bomewliat similar 
conclusion! Nowadays, some newspapers are 
filled with interesting cjuotationa from books and 
magazines ; and it is by these that most mis- 
celianeous paragraphs are ‘sent 011 the rounds.’ 
If an author ‘resuscitates’ any curioua lact or 
tells a good story, or if any part oi his iwticle 
lends itself to (juotation, he may rest as^ure<l that 
ill thp course of his reading he will come across 
it a^in. 

One instance of liow articles and paragraphs 
travel about is worth quoting. Ahout ftiur years 
ago, a rather humorous article on ‘liaud-shaking’ 
appeared in one of the ‘society’ paper*?. Ex trait', 
from it, with luid without the source acknow¬ 
ledged, were printed in certain English news- 
^papers; and the whole of it wa» boldly appro- 
Tlpmted by several American newspapers witliont 
any acknowdedgment. In the course of tune tiie 
article appeared iu some of the Canadian anil 
Australian newspapers, w'hich, l>eing more honest 
than theii' contemporaries, and thinking that the 
article w'as originally written for the paper in 
I whicli they fiist saw- it, attributed it to various 
I newspa]>ers of the Great Republic. After this, 
portions of the article were copied into Engh^li 
newspapers; and for along time fiagnients of it 
! tiuvellcd fituu paper to paper, and received sliglit 
introductory remarks from per>ons through whose 
hands they passed. The last remnant of the 
article that we have seen was introduced by a 
London newspaper as a ‘ cliaiueteristic example 
of American humour!’ In all probability, every* 
trace of this aHicle will soon be lost; but many 
miscellaneous jiaragruphs, like the biook, ‘go on 
for ever.’ The^PcUl Malt Gazette once tiaced one 
of its ‘Occasional Notes’ through an extraordinary 
series of adventures, until at last its career was 
ended by its being embodied in a government 
Report. Another of its smartly written Notes, 
which, apropos of a strike in a certain industry, 
contained facts not generally known, was passed 
on by sub-editors long after tbe strike was settled 
—as earele^ a method of filling up space as that 
adopted in the newspaper office where Mark 
Twain serveij Ids apprenticeship. ^Ve had, says 
the great humorist, a quantity of ‘deep philo¬ 
sophical stuff, which we judged nobody ever read ; 
so we kept a **^1167 ” of it standing, and kept on 
slapping* the same old batches of it in, every now 


and then, until it got dangerous.’ It,is a popular 
impression that many newspapers have a quantity 
of general matter which they use over and over 
^aiu ; but this is a delusion. 

Lamartine predh'ted that in the counc of time 
the daily press would be our only literature. At 
present, a man can keep pretty well in touch 
with what is going on in the world, and become 
acquainted with much &olid literature, by reading 
bis daily and weekly newspapers, for the simple 
reason that most newspapers quote largely from 
the magazines. But it is devoutly to be hoped 
that newspa]H*rs will never be the only means by 
which mankind can obtain advice on medical and 
hygienic subjects, unless more care, with a decent 
regard for consistency, is exercised. At present, 
all that some papers seem to trouble about is that 
two conflicting paragrajihs shall not immediately 
follow each other; and, all things considered, 
those niisguidcd persons who are wont to follow 
newspaper advne must treqnenlly be somewhat 
pu/zlcd. In turning over some files of news¬ 
papers, wc lead, for example, that night-air is 
injurious, and that to sh-ep witli the wiinlow open 
is a great mistake. Two or three weeks after- 
wauls there appeals a ]>aragraph iu the same 
journal to tiie etlect that ‘heaviness’ in the 
morning is cau^cd by want of fiesh air; and a 
little later we come across tlie solemn .statement 
that to keep in good liealth (‘Very one should sleep 
with the beiliuoiu window open. There is not a 
word of reference to tlie biriner j>aragiaj)h. Many 
journalists can be numbered .imong <1 v«j)epsia’8 
numerous martyrs, and a.^ a ‘ lellow-feeling makes 
us wondious kind,’ they are very fond of publisb- 
lug paragra[»b^ on diet ami dyspepsia. A collec¬ 
tion of paiugraphs on the^e subjects, eulled Iroiii 
a widely circulated Aiiieiieau iiew.'.p.iper, shows 
an endless diversity ol ojjujiou. Many of them 
slait with the perM>iinl ])ronoun, instead ol the 
delicious ])lural; but there is uotbing to s.iy wlio 
the author is. Having regard to the fact tliat 
doctors cannot agree, it is perhaps too •much to 
expect ammymous iiew'spaper ])aiagrap]is to do 
so; but one ivonld think, that reasonable cure 
ouglit to be exercised that contrjidictory ]>ara- 
gruphs should not ap})oar within at least a month 
of each other, so that imlortuiiaU' sulferers who 
mil follow newspaper .advice .should not have 
tlieir faith in newspapci* infallibility shaken by 
being w’arneil against a system (»f cure, by llicir 
own adviser, too soon after they have commenced 
; following it. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A STOET IN TWELVK CHAPTERS. 


Agnes was now in a mood w’hich caused her 
to feel that whatever might happen could not 
matter greatly. And yet sue shuddered invohm- 
taril.v when she called to mind all that going back 
to Tydd Street implied. But as ri^arded her 
aunt the case was altogether difi'erent. Up to the 
time of her brotlicr’s death, Miss Maria had been 
used to the comfortable affidence of middle-class 
life ; and notwithstanding her high spirit and'that 
letlcence of speech whicii hid from othura what¬ 
ever cares might be consuming her, Agnes knew 
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how deepjy she felt the change in their circum¬ 
stances, and how the bitter tooth of poverty was 
gradually eating away the sweetness of her life,* 
Moreover, she had been engaged for seven long 
■ years, but circumstances had hitherto been adverse 
to her marriage. Now, however, the chief barrier 
was removed. Since their arrival at Seringa 
Cottage, Mr Ludlonl had written to announce 
that he had receivc<l the offer of an incumbency 
the stipend of which was two hundre<l pounds a 
year. Modest as this income was, Agnes knew 
that both her aunt and Mr Ludford would look 
upon it as sufficient to allow of their embarking 
together on the sea of matrimony, so tiiat now 
she, and she alone, stf)od in the way of their 
long-deferred happine.'»s. xVgiies knew her aunt 
sufficiently well to feel suie that she was too 
proud—with the pride of a poor g<*ntlewomuu— 
to burden her husband witli the maintenance of | 
her brother’s child, still less would she leave that 
brothel’s child to battle alone wiLii the world, not 
even if her marriage sliould have to be deferred 
indefinitely. 

It was a hard strait for one so young to find 
licrself placed in. >Stiive as slie might, lier 
lieart still clung to her lost lover. IVhiit must 
she do? Where turn for comfort'^ Not many 
times had she need to ask herself that (juesfioii. 
She went to the one who luul been to her botli 
mother and aunt in one, aiul kneeling hy lier 
side, opened hei- heait to her with many blU''he« 
and teal's. Then it w.is that M^5>^ Maria told 
the girl something about whith she had liitherU) 
kept silence—liow she had seen Wilmot Burrell, 
in tile company of two ladies, coming out of 
St (jcoi'ge’s Hail on the aiternoon of the concert, j 
Tliere miglit be much in sii'-h a cir^'miistaucc, or | 
there might he uothiim^ Agues listeiie<l witli , 
a chill at her heart; out when her aunt had 
ceased ^[leaking, she said : ‘Alter all, Wilmot 
must know a gr«‘at uumber of people who ai-e 
totally unknown to us iVobably the two ladies 
were some ordinary ac'iuumtain'cs whom lie met 
at the concert, and to whom he was merely paying 
those little attentions whicli ladies look for under 
such circumstances.’ 

‘ Such might be the case undoubtedly,’ answ'cred 
Miss Maria. ‘It proves, however, tliat he was in 
Liverpool at that tune, and that he ctuild scarcely 
have troubled hmisell greatly to find us out’ 

‘But how was he to know wa* were in Liver¬ 
pool, aunt? If my letters never readied him, 
of which thei'c hetuus some doubt, he wouhl 
Naturally write to the vicaiage, m wliich case liif" 
letters would be retunied by the post-office people,’ 

‘Mr Burrell knew' Mi-Ludford’s address,’ said 
Miss Maria coldly. ‘Had he chosen to write to 
him, any information he might ask for would 
have been furnished him at once.’ 

This w'as a state of the case which had never 
etnick Agnes, but it w’as one whidi she could not 
gainsay. It was another stab to her love, W’hich 
was slow'ly but surely bleeding to death. 

Poor Miss Maria w'as at a loss in what terms 
to set about telling Mr Esholt that which she 
had promised Agues she would tell him. Tlie 
duty was a disagijjeuble one, but it must be 
gQt^hroug^ somehow. 

‘Mr.Esliolt,’ she began in a voice which was 
by no means so steady as usual, ‘I must ask 
you to excuse my nieces absence this afternoon. 


Feeling herself unequal to the interview, she 
has delegated me in her stead.* 

Mr Esbolt bow'ed gnively: he began to fore¬ 
bode what was coming. 

‘^V*ith reference to the offer you hate made 
her, she wishes me to say how sincerely she thanks 
you for the honour you have doii6 her; but 
that, while she respects and esteems you as luuch 
as It is possible to ^e^pect and esteem any one, 
she docs not feel towards you that W’armth of 
sentiment which would justify her in accepting 
your offer to make her your wife.’ 

‘Give her time, Miss Granby—give her time. 
She may learn to like me better by-and-by. Time 
and opjiortunity often w'ork wonders.’ 

‘ That is very true, Mr Esholt,’ aiisw’ered Miss 
Maria with a faint smile, which he took ns a 
token of encouragement. ‘Young people don’t 
always know their own minds, not even when 
they think they know them best.—There is one 
circumstance,’ .she went on after a moment’s 
silence, ‘which, as matters now stand, I deem 
it only right that you should be made acquainted 
w’lth. My niece has been engaged once ‘already ; 
but the change in our fortunes was tin? cause 
of a cliange in the young gentleman’s feelingn, 

and-Jjut tliere is no need for me t6 explain 

lurther.’ 

‘He mu-t have been a scoundrel, whoever ho 
was’ said Mr Esholt eniphiitically. ‘Your niece, 
madam, ought to think herself fortunate that 
fahe escaped becoming the wife of such a uum.’ 

‘ We cannot expect girls in love to be philo¬ 
sopher-, Mr Esholt.* 

'i'lie mei'chant bent bis brow.'? fora few moments, 
then looking up with a frank smile, he said : 
‘What you have just told me, my dear Miss 
Granby, has been u great relief to me. So 
as my only rival is the memory of Iicr love 
for one wlio has proved himself utterly unworthy 
of it, I w’ill not despair. J believe you to be my 
friend in this matter. Go to your niece, then, 

1 entreat, and ask lier {lenuission for me to 
continue luy visits as heretolore, if not as an 
accepted sliitor, still less as a rejected one, but 
as one wdio, while never pressing his suit unduly, 
will .still live, ay, and wait for years if need 
be, in the hope of one day winning her consent 
to become his wife.’ 

So Mr Esholt’s visits went on as before, not 
at Syringa Cottage, however, but at the lodgings 
in Tydd Street, to which Miss Granby had iu- 
sibteil on their returning. Agues was pleased to 
think that matters ha<l been arranged as they 
had. Unknown to herself, she had come to 
trust in Mr Esholt so implicitly, to lean on 
him as a very tower of strenglh, that his absence 
w'ould have left a void in her life far larger 
than she was aw'are of. Ho was so kind and 
patient, never sja^aking of his love, but betraying 
by a hundied little tokens how dear she was 
to him, that her feelings tow'ards him. began 
imperceptibly to aasunie a warmer tinge, so that, 
if he w’ere unavoidably delayed and did not 
arrive at the expected time, she found herself 
longing and looking out for him and feeling 
his absence as a loss. Still, the stotiments with 
wdiich she regarded him were very different 
from those she had felt for Wilniot.Burrell. 

Thus matters went on for some monUis longer, 
till one day Mr Esholt, deeming that the proper ■ 
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monicpt had come, pressed bis suit, and wrung 
h’om lier a half-reluctant consent to become his 
. wife. She felt relieved and thankful, now the 
matter was finaljy settled, but beyond that strangely 
indifferent She did not care to think much about 
her approaching marriage ; the prospect had few 
charms for ncr; but for all that she was glad— 
very glad, as she told herself, not once, but a thou¬ 
sand times—that it was to be so. She W’ould do 
her be&t to make Mr EshoU a faithful and affec¬ 
tionate w’ife, while poor Mr Ludford would be 
made happy at last 

Mr Ewolt and his sister lived in a large house 
on the Imights of Everton, fimn the windows of 
which thei^' was at that time a wide prospect 


across the Mersey to the villa-studded saudfiills 
on the opposite shore. Jlr Eaholt’a father had 
lived there before liiui; and the house wa.s fur¬ 
nished in that massive but sombre style so pre¬ 
valent in those days among the well-to-do middle 
classes. Everything in it seemed made to last 
a hundred yeai's at the Iciist Thick Brussels 
carpets, considerably the worse for wear ; heavy 
straight-backed chairs, that required both hands 
to lift them ; a few oil-paintings, so dim with 
that it was difficult to make out what they were 
supposed to represent; hero and there an oval 
mirror in a tarnished frame ; the wiiulows sha<le<I 
; by red damask curtains, which hung in heavy 
irfoldft from ceiling to tloor, bhutting out half the 
^daylight, so that on the sunniest noou the looms 
had a dull, twilight appearance—who that can go 
back in memory forty years docs not recognise 
the kind of house, which e\cn in these days is 
not wholly extinct! Such as it was, Mr EshoU 
had live<l in it all his hi'e, and no thought came 
to him that it was capable of improvement liong 
habit and old associations had made it very dear 
to him. 

It was a chill spring evening. Miss Eshult had 
reached home'that day after an absence of several 
weeks. Dinner was just over, the curtaius drauii 
and the lamp lighted On one side the lire sat 
’ Mr Esholt, a decanter of wine at his elbow and 
the Times newspaper in las hands, which latter 
he was turning restlessly over, glancing at it here 
and there, but never appearing to read more than 
a paragraph at a time. This was so diffeieiit 
from his usual steady adherence to one page 
, before beginning another, that the attention of his 
sister was awakened thereby; besides which, the 
continual crackling of the crisp paper was a source 
annoyance to her excitable nerves. She was 
seated in her own special eosy-chair on the oppo¬ 
site side of the fire, her shoulders slightly raised, 
her head thrust forward a little, an elbow resting 
on either arm of the chair, slowly nibbing her 
thin transparent hands one within the other, 
•while regarding her brotlier with a steadfast, 
unwavering gaze which seemed as if it would 
fain probe whatever secrets might perchance be 
locked up in his breast She was wearing a dark- 
gi«y homespun dress, with small linen wristbands 
turned up towards her elbows; round her neck 
were a black ribbon and a plain white collar. She 
wore no jewelry or ornament of any kiml: nothing 
• could have been more simple and nun-like. Her 
loBff thin face was perfectly colourless, and bore 
evident traces of ill-ncalth. Her black wavy hair 
was combed etr^ght back fi-om her forehead, after 
! a foshidn ]^ther uncommon in those days, and 


fastened in a heavy knot at the baek of her 
head. She was probably about five-and-thirty 
years old. 

Restlessly Mr Esholt continued to turn over 
his new8]»aper. It was quite evident to the obser¬ 
vant eyes which noted his slightest movement that 
his thoughts were busy with far other subjects 
than those about which he was making-believe to 
read. 

‘Robert, you have something on your mind,’ 
said Mhvs Esholt at length. 

He gave a little start, and looked at her over 
his paper. ‘I don’t understand you, Janet,’ he 
said in colder tones than he generally used when 
addressing his sister. 

‘You have something on your mind about 
which you want to tell me, only you don’t seem 
to know how to set about it.’ 

Mr Esholt only coughed and raised his paper so 
that she could no longer see his face. 

Nothing more was said for some time. At 
length Mr Esholt thi-ew down the paper, filled 
himself another gln^s of wine, an<l then abruptly 
pushing back liis chair, buried his hands in his 
pockets and began to pace slowly from one end 
of the room to the other, jingling his keys, and 
taking especial care to place his feet exactly in ' 
the centre of each square of the carpet as he did 
so. Miss Esholt, with a fan in one hand to shield 
her face fioin the fire, wit with an expectant air, 
as i>ne who implied: ‘1 know' you liave some¬ 
thing to say to me, and I can wait patiently till 
jou have found out the best w'ay of telling it.’ 

By-and-by Mi Esholt stopped abruptly in front 
of her. ‘Janet, 1 am going to be married,’ he 
said. He might as w'cll have told his news at 
first, for an 3 ' w.-iy of breaking it to his sister that 
he had been al)le to tliscover. 

The fan ptoj)ped its restless fluttering, her teeth 
came sharply together, and she seemed to shrink 
visibly in licr chair, as though struck by an 
unseen hand. There was silence while one might 
liavc counted six ; then she said in her usual com¬ 
posed tones; ‘Are you, brother? I hope you 
will be happy.’ 

‘Thank you, Janet. I have little doubt on that 
.'5core.’ 

‘ Handsome of course ? ’ witli the slightest shade 
of contcni])t in her voice. 

‘Lovable rather thau handsome—at least that 
is how she strikes me. But I don’t consider 
myself much of a judge in such matters.’ 

* Much younger than yourself ? ’ 

* H uni—well—yes. She will be of age in a few 
weeks, I believe.’ 

‘And you, Robert—^Ict me think—are five 
years older than I, and on my last birthday I 
was ’- 

‘What can that matter, Janet?’ he said a little 
sharply. ‘ You don’t call me an old man, surely?' 

‘U is no concern of mine, of course. You are 
old enough to know' your own mind, and have 
only yourself to please.’ 

‘ But I want to please you also, Janet. I want 
you and Agnes to know each otucr, and to love 
each other, os I am sure you cannot fail to do 
when you come together.’ 

A curious expression flitted across Mjss Esholt’s 
face. ‘ You are very kind,* she said in her iciest 
tones. * But I am tired. Will you oblige me by 
ringing for Davry ?' 



REMAEKABLE DISORDERS OF SPEECH- 


REMARKABLE DISC 


Mr Esholt bit his lip ns he rang the.bell. ‘Lie 
knew th^t for the present the subject must be 
dropped ; but at anyrate he had broken the ice. 

Next minute, Davry entered. ^ Up-staiw,’ said 
Miss Esholt 

Her brother held the door open, and Bavry, 
pushing behind tlie easy-chuir, wheeled her mis¬ 
tress out of the room. 

* Good-night, sister,’ said Mr Esholt as he 
stooped to kiss her outside tlie door. 

‘ Good-night, brother,’ she replied; but he missed 
the smile which ha<l never before been wanting 
when he bade her good-night. lie went hack 
into the room and bighed as he shut the door. 


REMARKAJILE DISORDERS OF Sl’EECIl. ! 

The field of medical science, studded as .it is 
with strange bights, exhibits nothing more curious 
than certain disorders of speijch found in con¬ 
nection with brain disease. We do not refer to 
the ravings of the insane, or the hallucinations of 
the mononmniac, or the imperfect utterances of' 
the congenital i<liot, in all of whicli the thinking ^ 
process is out of gear. Neither do we alludt* to ' 
cases of simple mutimy where the mechanism ot j 
articulation is fatally deranged. We ^‘fer rather ! 
to cases where there is almost unimpaired capacity ' 
for forming ideas, and also of prononni’ing words, I 
hut with a strange inability to iit 'tbe word to 
the idea. To medical authorities this peculiarity * 
is known as Aphasia, and it pre'ents many | 
features of great interest. In some of these ca«es ! 
the individual speaks with tolerable con’ectnes«, i 
but slowly ami laboriou'^ly, as if recalling the 
words with great ullort. He seems to he speaking ! 
a foreign tongue, ami to be obliged to dive deep 
into the recesses of memory before he can succeed 
in finding the desired pliraso. Other apliasic 
patients sjieak in spaRinodii, jerks, pronouncing 
only one syllable at a lime, much ns tlie schoolboy 
scans his lje.xaineter«. Others, again, succeed with 
short sentences but fail (mtircly on attempting 
longer ones. The most charactcri*«tic defect is 
where the sufterer, on being Obked the name of 
an article, is speechless; but a moment after- 
I waids, on the name being mentioned, he rejieats 
I it witii intelligence, showing thereby that he botli 
knows the word and can prouomico it, although 
immediately before he failed to do so, Tliu«, 
a conversation like tlie following may be carrieil 
on with an aphasic patient. 

Holding up a pen, the questioner asks, *What 
is this ? ’ 

The eyes of the patient show intelligence, his 
lips move spasmodically, but the required word 
will not come. 

* Is it a sword ?’ asks the questioner. 

The patient makes a gesture of impatience and 
contempt, clearly implying that the suggestion is 
ridiculously wide of the mark. 

' Is it a pencil ? ’ asks the questioner again. 

The patient still shakes his head, but his look 
implies that this guess is much nearer the truth 
than the former one. 

* Is it a pen ? ’ is then asked. 

‘Yes—a pen,* answers the patient readily and 
^ with evident relief. 

* A mAment afterwards the questioner again 
holds up the same object and demands its name ; 


but the patient is du^nl^ as at first. He has just 
pronounced the word ‘pen j^^his whole demeanour 
shows clearly that he underst^ds what it but 
by some inscrutable impediment he is‘hindered 
from connecting the idea with the w^ird. Som». 
link has dropped out of the mysterious chain , 
which connects the thought formed ift the brain 
with its articulate expression in speech. 

Sometimes the tendency of the aphasic’ patient 
is to substitute for the correct woids re.* 

sembling them either in sense or sound. ‘Give 
me my little eftape/,’ said an aphasic patient oiice, 
when demanding his pinyer-book. ‘Are 
tlie pipes for laying on the liijht?* was the mode 
of another’s imiuiry about the gas. »‘My friend 
has become a Plymouth Rrother’ was what an 
aphasic once intende<l to say. What he did suT' 
w'as: ‘My friend has become a Yarmouth 
I'loater! ’ In the two former cases the analogy 
in sense, in tlie la^t, the similarity in sound,, 
exiilains the curious coiiiuhion. « * 

All ajihasic patient is sometimes in the position 
of a bilking parrot, and possesses some half-dozen 
phrases which he employs inaccurately, and 
perhaps indifferently. To every question he mav 
answer: ‘Good-morning,’ ‘Quite ready,’ ‘Cant 
afford it,’ ‘hist complete’—just as the parrot] 
says ‘Pretty Poll.’ Sometimes he is limited ! 
to a few monosyllables, such as ‘Yes,* ‘No,’ ; 
‘Nurse,’ yet rejxiats the alphabet quite comctly, 
and may even .say the Ivord’s Pinytr without a 
slij). The explanation of this curiqns anomaly 
i- that these last have become from long usage 
periectly autoinati'-, and are therefore readily 
ri]>cife'l without conscious elfort Somewhat 
parallel#to this is the case of the Gei*nian long 
resident in England, who, on recovering from a 
hrain attack, was found to have entirely lost his 
knowledge of English, while he retained, unim¬ 
paired his command of his mother-tongue. The 
exjdaiiation is that ivc speak our native language 
quite automatically, hut a foreign language with 
more or le.ss conscious purpose ami ett'ort. The 
more automatic speech has become, the more is it 
likcdy to be left untouched in aphasia; while 
words or sentences demanding thought and de¬ 
liberation suffer most. A patient who seems 
perfectly speecliless will sometimes pronounce his . 
name readily and audibly, if asked to do so in a ! 
peremptory tone of command. The nervous cur- 
lent flows r(‘adily along the well-worn channel, but 
fails to make its way by less familiar tracka . , 

In liarmony with the principle already Mid 
down, that* in Aphasi:^ automatic expr^eions 
escape the jiaralysis which overtakes volimtary 
and deliberate speech, we often find that patients 
who are unable to answer the simplest question 
retain unimpaired the power of sivearing^. The 
explanation is, that oaths are mere exclatnations' 
or interjections, uttered automatically and con¬ 
voying no definite idea. The man wW pro¬ 
nounces anathemas upon his tight hoots or his 
tough beefsteak may be using conscious intelligent 
speech just as little as the snarling dqg or the | 
hissing snake. The Dor^wr mid Blitseii of the | 
German is no more an intelligible appeal to atmo- | 
spheric forces than the ‘ By Jove I ’ of the English¬ 
man implies any conscious acjcnowledgment of 
Jupiter. The apnasic, therefore, retains the power 
of swearing because his oath is automatic, and not 
originated by any conscious idea. If he said to i 
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I himself, *I will shock the doctor by profanity/ 
and tried to swear,-he would be utterly unable to 
do so ^ yet a moment afterwards, under the influ¬ 
ence of some sudden emotion, he might pour forth 
-a profusion of oaths. Very stran^ly, yet in strict 
accordance with principles already enunciated, if 
the patient be asked to repeat one of the oaths 
which he has just uttered, he fails to do so. He 
cannot do voluntarily what he has just done auto¬ 
matically. This is the lea^ling feature and the 
great mystery of Aphasia. 

Sometimes an aphasic who has not spoken an 
articulate word for weeks will cry out quite intelli¬ 
gibly, under the influence of fear or surprise, just 
as an hysterical paralytic wdio ha<l not move<l a 
Umh for many a day has been known to leap 
out of bed on hearing a cry of ‘Fire P 

Occasionally, a patient who has lost all power 
of voluntary conversation can nevertheless read | 
fluently and correctly from printe<l matter. The : 
case is^on record of an aphasic who kept a slate ' 
on which he wrote down all the common words j 
and phrases which he was likely to nee<l. When 
addressed, he referred to his slate, and if the 
vocabulary necessary for giving a correct answer 
was found written there, he replied readily and j 
correctly, but was totally incapable of employing ] 
a single word which w'as not included upon Ins ' 
list Here the explanation seems to be that the 
sense of sight helped the nervous impulses whicli | 
were too weak to originate speech witliont tins | 
extraneous aid. A parallel to this curious con- [ 
dition is afforded by some patients who, on being 
asked to put out their tongue, arc unable to do so, 
although their efforts show that they understand 
perfectly what is wanted. But if the doctor now 
puts out his own tongue, and repeats his comman<l, 
they obey with pei‘fect ease and readiness. Thus, 
the language of gesture gives the stimulus which 
articulate speech has lost the power of affording. 

More frequently, the power of reading is mor(3 
or less impaired /wn j/oam with the power of 
speech. The patient pores over Ins book or paper 
with great apparent interest, but if questioncil, 
ho ofUm exhibits an imperfect knowledge of its 
contents. Sometimes he picks out a word here 
and there, which he pronounces correctly and 
evidently underatands ; but he does not seem to 
grasp the drift of the whole passage. Very 
curiously, a patient may understand perfectly 
what is read to him, hut stumble and blunder 
when he himself attempts to rea<l. Here is a 
sort of reversion to the childish comlition before 
the power of rea<Ung has been acquired. 

writing is usually more or lc.ss interfered with 
in the aphasic pfitient, and generally the degree of 
interference bears some proportion to the damage 
to speech. The aphasic may have lof-t entirely 
the power of writing, and make nothing but un¬ 
meaning strokes. Ho may form letters correctly, 
but be unable to group them into words. He 
may write duw'n correctly his name and his resi¬ 
dence ; but there his capacity may end. lie may 
wriite short monosyllables, but fail in attempting 
longer words. He may WTite single words cor¬ 
rect! v, but be unable to group them into sentences. 
Lastly, he may copy long passages from print with 
perfect •correctnegs, and yet be totally unable to 
write A single word if the printe<l matter be with¬ 
drawn. A patient in this last condition may 
spell and pronounce correctly, yet be incapable of 


writing -a single letter unless written or printed 
matter be placed before him, when he (yipies with 
ease and accuracy. 

Enough has been said to show the variety of 
symptoms present in aphasia and their truly mar¬ 
vellous character. Tlie human body, like a com¬ 
plex and delicate instrument out of tune, may 
give rise to strange phenomena under the disturb¬ 
ing influence of disease, but none stranger or more 
impressive than those under consideration. These 
phenomena admit of a more or less probable theo¬ 
retical explanation, based on our knowledge of the 
functions of that most complex and w'onderful 
organ, the human bniin ; but this oxjilanntiou 
requires for its thorough elucidation a familiarity 
with physiology whicli the general reader cannot 
be expected to possess. 

Apluisic patients fiequcntly present evidence of 
mental weakness, but they are rarely, if ever, 
actually insane or idiotic. Often their emotional 
nature seems deprivcil of its usual controlling 
force, and they laugh or cry with more than 
infantine readiness. The enmtioiial sohiicty of 
adult life hocni« lo be lost in the return ol the 
simplicity of childhood or the advent of pre¬ 
mature .''Cnility. Sometimes the suflerer semns 
di-stre.^'Secl h} his futile effort.-? at speech, which he 
nhandon® witli looks of di-gusL and despair. At 
other times lie ^eems amuijed at his own non- 
siuccss and joins in tlie laugh wliuh his ludicrous 
attempts <lraw lr^e!^i^tildy Ironi the hvstandors. 
The sense (*f his failure ahvays strikes him 
forcibly, whether on its vexatious or its comical 
side. He seems an\iou> to give the impression 
that he knoivs perfet tly what lu- w.'ints to say, and 
couhl say it, it some incompreheiisihle obstacle did 
not cruelly bur the way. 'Phe woids are present 
in the biaiii, and the nuichinery of {-pcech .'•tunds 
ready to evoKe them, hut somehow' the usually 
ready wheels refu-e to move. 

Such cases frequently recover, .'-oinetimos com¬ 
pletely, ■•'ometimes witli the pei-'istence of a little 
hesitancy or tliicKiiess of utterance. Otheis 
recover their iiitelhutual faculties, hut with this 
fatal lavMia —the memory of words is blotted out. 
Intellect is theie, the organs of aiticulatioii ore 
unimpaired, but the patient has forgotten hi< own 
language, ami is reduced to tlio condition of the 
baby with its two or three imitative mono¬ 
syllables. In some of these cases it has bet-n 
found jiossihle to teach the use ol language again, 
and the man of forty or titty goes ha<k to his 
elementary sjielling-hook and laboriously re¬ 
acquires the language which he leui'iit at his I 
mothei’s knee. It may be doubted if llie field of | 
human experience aflords any more curious or I 
more touching spectach* than llii-^. I 

A FAMILV SKCKET. 

IN FOUH CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER n.—A STRANGE STORY. 

Dr Avnsi.ey had settled down in yurmoutli to 
cultivate a small practice he had bought into a 
large one, as he hoped ; but it did not yet tax 
liis strength overmuch. It was therefore little 
of a sacrifice for him to deternriue that the first 
visit of the day siiould be to the mill. iiltliongJi** 

I he w'ould have been glad if it had involved 
I some sacrifice. 




On going down to breakfast, his pale Vorriod 
look was kistaiitly observed by his sister, w'lio 
kept house for hinn. ‘ Good gracious, John ! ’ she 
exclaimed, ‘yon look ill. What is the matter?' 

‘ I am all right, Jane; but I have rather a 
peculiar case on linnd.’ 

‘A new one!' was the sistoi-’s resi)on«!e, de¬ 
lighted to think that lie was making progress, 
but without the Blighte*'t oonsciousnesa of an 
imcharitable wish that people should get ill for 
the purpose. 

‘Yes; but we won't talk about it at ])rescnt 
—Another cup of tea, please, and I’m oil’.— 
By the way, what was the name of the man 
Dr Fairfax’s daughter married V 

‘What!—don’t you know’'' He is Mr Clils- 
holiu, son of the Honourable Mrs Chisholm of 
Broadnumh, who is, I am told, the most pompous 
old tyrant that ever was known. She rarely 
comes into Yarmoutli, for she ])refers to do all 
her sliojiping in Xorwieli, wlien she doesn’t go 
to Lomlon. I have seen her often—a stout, 
frowsy-looking nvature, with a pully red face. 
She would be called horritlly vulgar, if it were 
not for her carriage and iliiiikies.’ 

‘ You arc certainly not complimontavy to tbe 
lady,’ said the brother, smiling at Jaiie’« lr<mk 
criticism of the head of one ot ‘the County 
Families..’ Jane had a habit ol speaking fraiikly 
as impulse ilictatcd. 

‘ 1 disliked lier at first sight, when she was 
pointed out to me. 1 povitnely hute<l Imt when 
wc weri‘ tobl that she made n<> end of a lu'^s 
about the mariiage of /or son to the >langlitec 
of a common provincial apothecary that what 
bhc called Dr Fairlax 1 ’ 

‘Slie must have a poor appreci.ition of our 
profesMon,’ said j\yiisle}, anlu•^ed l>y liih sister’s 
indignation, and Ihmking ol Mum’s po^Mlde triuK 
with such a iiiotlur-in law. 

‘She IS ail awl lit woman, I beli<;ve. Tliev 
say that she badgcietl her hu'bainl into In'- grave 
long before liit- tune, but o/tre having imlure*! 
him to lca\c all liis fortune under her control. 
Maybe she will do the same for Mina. I lia\e 
only seen her two or thri'o times since llie wediling, 
as she sat be^rle Mrs Olusliolm in the carnage. 
She did not look ha]»py, poor thing.’ 

He could btaml no more. ‘There, there, Jane 
—you have givi'ii me onougli gossip and standal 
for one meal. 1 cannot tell you when to expect 
me hack, for everything will dejieiid on what it 
may be necessary to do in tins special ca'-e.' 

^ lie could not a(lor«l to kec]i a caiTiagc of hi- 
own yet; hut he had an arrangement wilh a 
livery-stable keeptT by winch he could ulitain 
any kind of veliicle on reduced terms when 
required. A smart trap was now waiting for 
him at tiie door, anil he was driven rapidly 
away in the direction of the mill. lie was glad 
now that he had never before iua«le inquiries 
about Mma and her position; for if oven half 
of what Jane had told liim and suggested weio 
true, he would liave been maddened and dis¬ 
tracted out of all capacity for work by think¬ 
ing of the torture the woman who w'as so 
precious ill hia eyes must be enduring. The 
experience of the previous night gave liim good 
rsanou to •believe that there was much moi*e 
truth in w’hat he had iicard than there is usually 
in cuii'cnt gossip. She must have endured tor¬ 


ment far beyond anything that scandal-loving 
mmds could have invented before she could have 
been driven to attempt suicide. 

^ Alighting at the door of the mill cottage, ' 
bustling Nan was out to meet him before his 
foot touched the ground. He saw at once by 
tlio smile on her good-natured face tJiat she 
Inul no bad news for him. ‘She have slept 
beautiful, sir, au’ have just taken a cup o’ tea; 
but she won't eat an’ she won’t speak,’ w’as 
the report. 

Joe w'aa busy in tbe mill, and only for a 
moment ajipeared at the top of the long flight 
of white bteps which led to the first floor, to 
shout ‘ Good-inornm’, sir.’ 

The doctor found hi.-? patient quiet as he had 
been led to expect; but when he saw the large 
daik eyes still unnaturally bright and staring 
at the ceiling—felt how’ hot and dry the hand 
was, how quick yet feclde 'the pulse—ho know 
that she was by no means out of danger. To 
his professional in(|uiries she responded in mono¬ 
syllables and in a weary lethargic manner. Siie 
sremod to have no interest in her own condition, 
and this abstiliitc indifi’eronce was to liim the 
w’orst sign of all. 

I Then eainc the really dilliciilt pait of his 
^ duty. He could n<it allow her to remain there 
witliout communicating if possible with her hus¬ 
band, uow’ that he kneW' where to seek for him. 
And yet lie <Ud not like to do this without 
hist iiilorming Mina of hi.s intention. He stood 
I looking at lier in sad silence for a few moments, 

I niK'ertain how t(* begin; for ho feared what might 
be the elle« t of telling her that lie was about ' 
' to make Iviiowu her coiidilioii and whereabouts i 
, to the people ficjiii whom she had fled, and to 
' escape whom she had e\en meditated sell'-destruc- 
tion. At length lie deteriiiiucd on his line of 
action. 

‘You do not rocogiihe me, Mrs Chisholm,’ he 
said softly. 

She staited at the sound of her name, gave 
him a quick scaled glance, and shrank back in 
the bed. ‘flow' do you know my name?' she 
asked liuslvily. 

j ‘1 w’as a ineiid cd your father’s, and, years 
'ago, a irioiid oi yours he answered; and 
1 being endowed with one of the most valuable 
* gifts w’hicli those w’ho attend the sick can possess 
-a plea-ing voice—the sound and the words 
1 (‘assured Iiur. 

‘My poor tatlier ’ I am ghvl he has not lived 
to see till.- day,’ ‘-he murmured ainl almost sobbed. 
Ayiishy hopetl that tear.s W'ouhl come to her 
relief. They did not come yet, and she con- 
tinueil coldly : ‘No ; I do not recollect you.’ 

‘I was witli your father as his assistant for 
some time. My name is Aynsley. 

‘ Jolin Ayiisley ?—I remember now. My father 
was very fond of you. But 1 thought you were 
drowned at sea three or four years a"o.’ 

‘Ah, then, you have never Pi>oken to any of 
my sisters about nio, or yon would have learned 
that altliough shipwrecked in the Hesperuies, J 
escaped with others.’ 

‘ 1 am glad of that,' she said simply. 

‘ And 1 am glad too; and one •of tlie reasons 
for being glad is that I am here to be of service, 
as 1 hope, to the daughter of the friend wdio was 
my gunie and helper at a troublesome crjsis in my 
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life. « . . Now, Mrs Chisholm, yon know who I 
am, ami yon know yon con trust me. I ask you 
for your own sake, and as yonr father’s friend, 
to explain to me as for as von can the cir¬ 
cumstances which have brought you into this 
position.* 

He spoke earnestly, and Mina felt that she 
could give him her whole confidence. But she 
shuddered to think of what had passed, and was 
silent She could not tell even her father^s friend 
that the husband who sliouhl have protected 
her had, for liis own selfish enjoyment's i’®*’ 
at the mercy of the woman who hated her and 
wi.dicil her aead—his mother. 

‘Will you not trust me, so that it may be 
in my power to help you?* Aynshy pleaded. 

She still hesitated, although s)»e was beginning 
to feel how precious was the sympathy of a true 
friend, and she realised that John Aynsley wiis 
one. Lying silent under his gaze, she recalled 
the days when he had been constanlly in the 
house, and recalled, too, the often repeated regrets 
of her father that he had gone away. 

‘I can do nothing unless you t<dl me how this 
has come about, and I want to help you back 
to health and happiness,* Aynsley urged again. 

She put out her haii<l ami touched his grate¬ 
fully. This was the first sign of emotion she 
had betrayed, and it gave him mmdi satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘I can tell you nothing more than this,’ she 
began falteringly. ‘ Mr Chisholm’s mother never 
liked me. He conceah*<l from me and from my 
father how much she was opposed to rmr marriage. 
She wjw not at our wedding, but he told im 
that she was too ill to leave her room. When 
I went to Broailmarsh, I did not see her for 
several days. She was still in her room. When 
we did meet, she treated me as a stranger. Her 
cruelty began from that moment.' 

‘But did Mr Cliihliolin endeavour to bring 
about an understanding between you 

‘He did not comprehend or know what was: 
going on,’ she nnswenid, still trying to sliield 
the husband. ‘He was much occuiiied in hunting, 
shooting, and—and with his friemls, so tliat he 
was very little at home, and couhl not sec or 
guess the petty tortures to which 1 was sub- 
jected.* 

‘AVhy did you not take your prop<‘r place as 
mistress of the hrmsehold?’ ejaculated Aynsley, 
his blood aiiickeuing with indignation. 

She looked helplessly at him. * You do not 
know the—the W'oman,’ she said with a S}>a.sm of 
pain. 

* I shall soon,’ muttered he to himself. 

‘For a whole year her sysUun of torture went 
on; but after my boy was lH>rn, she became 
worse—a thousand times worse—ami I knew that 
she was trying to drive me raa<l—trying to drive 
me to death, and that she wished me dead.’ 

‘Why did you not speak to your husband?’ 
Aynsley repeatc<l. 

‘He would not listen to me. At the first 
sound of a complaint about his mother, he would 
leave the room—leave the house, and would not 
return jierhaps for a week ; and thus I was still 
more at her mercy than when he was in the 
house. So I held my tongue and suffered. My 
boy*- 

At last,tears came to relieve her parched eyes. 


and she covered them with her hand. The doctor 
turned to the window and waited patiently till 
she sliould be able to re.sume. This was another 
good sign of the improvement which rest and the 
sense of security from her tormentor were effect¬ 
ing. 

‘ He was strong and oh !—so bright,* she went 
on by-and-by. *1 thought that I could endure 
anything, now that tins treasure was given to 
me. 1 no longer heeded the frequent absence 
of rny husband, for I was callous to anything 
Mrs (’hisliolm said or did. He throve, and day 
by <lay grew stronger. The housemaid told me 
that he w'as able to walk much sooner than 
children usually do. It was the housemaid who 
told me this, for the nurse had nothing but 
complaints to make about him, and I did not 
like her. 1 was proud, and, for the first time 
since 1 had entered that house, happy. But 
suddenly he sickened and—<lied.’ She could not 
go on, and again there was silence in the little 
room. 

‘What was his illness?' inquired the doctor 
after an interval. 

*1 do not know. said I killed him by 
over-indulgence, and my husband was away— 
not expected home for a month or more. The 
lioiror of the accusation made me think that 
deatli was my only friend. . . . Since tlien, all 
is confu'^ion in my miml until I awakened here 
this morning’ She was exhausted, hut evidently 
relieved by having told her sorrow to a sym- 
patlu'tic li'-lcner—one who hud been her father’s 
tnend. 

Aynsley had decided what he was to do: go 
to Broadmai-hh, ascertain where ('hie>holm was 
to he found, and bdegrnpli to him to leturn 
immediately. Tlien he would tell him that he 
must provnlc some fitting place for liis wife, 
where, during her illness, she would be free fmm 
the tci-roi'ism ids mother appeared to exercise 
over her—an inlluencc which in her present 
condition would ccitainly prove fatal. An ugly 
task this—to tell a husband Ids duty ; but he 
did not flinch from it. 

He w’as, however, a little perplexed as to 
whether or not he should make i)i«. intention 
known to the wife. He concluded that it would 
be best not to tell her, lest, in her fear of the 
consequences, she might attempt to leave the 
col tage. 

‘ 1 am going to take a great liberty, Mrs Chis¬ 
holm,’ he said quietly ; ‘I am going to act for 
you as nearly as may be in tlie V’ay I think 
vour fatlier would have acted. I cannot do 
harm, and I may do good. Have I your per¬ 
mission?’ 

A grateful look was his answer, 

‘ Then you will keep in bed ; and Mrs Suffling 
will let you have everything you require. I 
will return in the afternoon to see what pro¬ 
gress you are making.’ 

It \vas a decidedly bold step be was about to 
take—a step which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been inexcusable. But the circum- 
fttancHS were far from ordinary, and although be 
was no relative of the lady whose cause he 
espoused so warmly, her father had been his 
friend; whilst, as a medical man, he -was bocrad 
to inform those who were her lawful guardians 
of the dangerous condition in which she lay, 
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«<Rd justified in calling on them to flo their 
duty. • 

He told his man to drive to Broadraarsh. a 
distance of about four miles. On the way, liis* 
mind was busy going over and over again the 
details of the story of misery he had heard. 
He could understand such a woman as the 
Hon. Mrs Chisholm hail been described to him to 
be, having strong objections to her son marrying 
any one except the lady she might have pleased 
to select for him. But the tiling being done, 
he could not understand why or how the objec¬ 
tion should develop into a fixed animosity which 
set in motion all the petty instruments of tor¬ 
ture that arc always at tlie comiuaiul of the 
domestic tyrant. Tlie cold look, the frown, tlie 
snappish answer, the sneer, the snarling jibe, 
the nagging reproach—these are poor weapons 
separately ; but used in combination and con¬ 
tinuously, they are potent as barbed arrows, 
driving tlie gentler-natured man or woman to 
madness and suicide. 

Next, it was most strange that the birth of 
a male heir to the estate, instead of being a 
source of joy to the grandmother and softening 
her treatment of the mother, should have, as 
it appeared, intensified her animosity. The cliild 
died, and so far from attempting to console the 
bei'cavcd mother, or of luerciiully remaining silent, 
she lia'l charged her with being the cause of 
his death. Wliat could it mean? 

lleviowing all the circuiufttances a® they had ’ 
been presented to him, .John Aynsl(*y c<ime to ! 
the concUisioii that either tlie Hon. Mis Chisholm 
must be cra/y, or mu'^t have some .strong motivi* 
for desiring that there sliould not be an lieir 
to the estate. Yet this seemed such an impro¬ 
bable idea, that he was more inclmerl to the j 
alternative that there was some mental twist 
in the inoUier-in-law which would account for 
her extraordinary conduct. 

Broailmarfah .stooil on a piece of slightly rising 
ground, which might almost be dignified with 
the title of an eminence, in view of the miles ’ 
of perfectly flat land suriounding it. Along the 
edges of mur.-'h-meadows tlicre were, at varying ’ 
intervals of fifty yards or so, stunted trees, all j 
bending towards tin* west or south-west, as if * 
rimnin" away with hair on end as fast as tliey ^ 
could Irom the biting ca'^t and north-east winds. 
Skeleton windmills, U'^ed ior pumping water 
in the process of drainage, rose like melancholy 
scarecrows dotted over the land3eu|>e. Bleak as 
^ they look when the sun is not shining, these 
meadows are rich in pasture, and jiroduee much 
prime beef. The grounds of Broadmnr.sh House 

f iresented a pleasing contrast to the bare fiat 
ands. They were dense with the foliage of 
trees and shrubboiy, the result of cultivation 
during generations of the proprietors. 'I’lic house 
was well sheltered from every wind that blew, 
and was scarce!}' visible from the main road. 

As Aynsley was driven up the winding avenue, 
he observed that the blimU were drawn down, 
although the sun was not particularly strong. 
There was an uncomfortable silence aI>out the 
place, as there is always when death is within 
doors. No sign (»f human or animal life raani- 
iksted. I(Vhen the trap stopped at the door, its 
I arrival was not recognised by the appearance of 
I any one. The bell was rung : it sounded hollow 


and deep, as if tlie house v^eve empty. A second 
summons, and after a few seconds the door w^ 
opened by an old man, who wore a white tie 
and a swallow-tail coat. This was the butler, 
Gedge. 

‘I wish to know if Mr Chisholm has returned 
vet, or if any message has been received from, 
him?* said Aynsley, giving his card. *My business 
is of the utmost importance and uigent.’ 

The man bowed in silence and retired. He did 
not ask the visitor to enter, but left the door open. 
He was absent long enough to make Aynsley feel 
somewhat impatient. He turned his hack on the 
doorway and gazed at the well-kept lawn, the 
brilliant flower-heds, and the rich foliage of shrub¬ 
bery and trees. I’hc owners of such a home 
should have been happy. He was sure that Mina 
would have been so, if the malevolent influence 
of a foe on the hearth had not lobbed her of all 
possibility of content. 

Gedge returned so noiselessly that Aynsley was 
unaware of his approach until he spoke : ‘ Mr 
Chisliolm has returned, sir ; but he only arrived 
about an liour ago, and after a long journey he 
is too much fatigued to see any one. But the 
Honoumble Mrs Chisholm will hear your busi¬ 
ness.’ 

‘Did you give my message to Mr Chisholm 
himself?’ 

‘All messages are first given to our mistreM’ 
(so, then, p<Jor JMina was not even acknowledged 
a^ the mistress of her husband’s house!), ‘and 
she says Mr Chisholm is sleeping, and must not 
be disturbed on any account.—Come this way, 
please,’ 

Ayn&le;? followed as requested, and hoped to 
find in the forthcoming interview some due to 
the meaning of tlie curious events in which he 
ha<l become so unexpectedly involved. 

The room into which he was ushered was long, 
low, and narrow, with four windows overlooking 
the lawn. The closed blinds imparted a sombre 
aspect to the deep brown hangings and massive 
furniture oi more than a century ago, and made a 
sort of twilight in the place, although it was not 
yet noon. 

It was a few moment^ before his eyes became 
snffiiiently accu.stomcd to the subdued light to 
enable him to perceive a lady standing iu front 
of a large armchair at a little distance from him. 
She was short and stout, as his sister had described 
her, but wliat her complexion and expression 
might he, he could not aistingiiish. He bowed; 
and with a slight inclination of the head, she 
spoke in a cohl but not unpleasant voice : ‘ What 
has jjrocnred me the honour of your visit, sir 

‘ Baixlou me, madam,’ he answered brusquely, 
for, prejudiced as he was already against her, his 
prejmliee was increased by the manner of his 
reception, and he did not mean to stand on 
ceremony; ‘ 1 did not come to see you, but Mr 
Cliisholm.* 

‘ Any business you may liave with my son can 
be equally well transacted with me. You say the 
matter is of importance V 

‘Of the utmost importance.’ 

‘Be seated.’ She pointed to a chair, but he 
remained standing. • 

‘Is it quite impossible for Mr CHilsholm to 
speak to me even for a few minutes?^ 

‘Quite impossible,’ slie answered implacably. 
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^He is greatly fatigued, and very much disturbed 
in mind by a domestic calamity which has befallen 
us. Your card shows me that you are a medical 
man, and you will therefoi’e unucrstmid from my 
explanation why a stranger cannot be admitted 
to him at present.’ 

*It is in reference to this calamity that I have 
called, and I believe the interview would be bene¬ 
ficial to him.' 

He observed that the Hou. Mrs Chisholm started 
sightly when he mentioned the object of his 
visit j but her voice was steady and cold as before. 
‘l3o you mean that you have come here as a 
messenger from that shameful woin.in who has 
diBlionoure<l her husband and his family 

‘Madam,’ he said sternly, *I was a friend of 
Mrs Chisholm’s father: I knew her when she was 
a mere girl, and I know that slie is incapable of 
any act that could be called ilishononrable.’ 

‘ oil, a friend of the Norwich apothecary!' she 
exclaimed with a short cough, expressive of con¬ 
tempt. ‘ Pray, are you a relative ? ’ 

In his impetuosity he fortunately overlooked 
the question. ‘J>r Fairfax was a medical man of 
high repute in our county, ainl of that you mu.-t 
be perfectly aware. However, I did not come to 
talk of him, but of his daughter. Since you 
Mrsibt in refusing to allow me to speak to Mr 
Chisholm, 1 must tell you my errand. I do not 
come as a messenger, but of my own motive as a 
friend, to say that the lady is lying in a very 
precarious condition in a cottage where slie hmiitl 
i shelter late last night after having been frightened 
out of her own house.’ 

‘ Her house ! ’ 

‘I believe this house belongs to her husband.' 

‘You are mistaken, sir. Tliis house belongs to 
me during my lifetime’—said with an evident 
etfort to control rising passion and speaking with 
a courtesy which the listener felt was iii'-incere. 
‘You are also mistaken in fancying tliat she was 
friijhtened from her home. She eloped fr*)m the 
house with a man who has Jong pretended to be 
my son’s friend. Is not that dishonour to her 
husband and Ins family ? ’ 

The calmness with which thi.s sbilement was 
ma<le contrasted so strongly with lier briel ebulli¬ 
tion of temper that Ayn^ley was taken aback for 
a moment He quickly recovered Ins prc-seuce oi 
mind, however, and detected in this daring asser¬ 
tion the bitter nature of the w’omnn’s enmity, so 
desperate that it destroyed all regard for tinth. 
She was evidently ready to say or do anything 
that might help to ruin poor Mina in the estima¬ 
tion of her husband and the world. He felt cohl 
with horror. He had hear«l of fiends ai>peanng 
in the shape of women, but had never expected 
to meet one. He believed that he had now doiit' 
so; but the malignity evinced in every word and 
look suggested that theie must be a reason for 
it that was unknown to Mina and, pci Imps, to 
Mina’s husband. 

He must find out what that reason wa-s, and 
therefore restrained the outburst of indignant 
remonstrance which rose to his lips. ‘If that lie 
90,’ be said, seeming bewildered and hesitating 
what to say, ‘i can understand your anger with 
the lady. But ^are you certain that this is tlie 
I easel Are you sure that she eloped with your 
I son’s friend 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholm fancied that she had 


vanquished him, and became a little more gracious. 

‘ I see, sir, that you are not perversely Mind. Oh, 
she bad a most winning way with her, and, I 
lielieve, could blind any man who was not on his 
guard {^^ainst her.* 

‘I assuredly had no suspicion that the affair 
would take a turn of this kind. It is quite 
different from what her statement led me to 
believe.—May I aisk what proof you have that she 
is guilty'{’ 

‘You arc a stranger to me, and you are her 
friend. But the wliole scandal will doubtless 
become public in a few ilays, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in ut once showing you the character of the 
w'omau in whom you appear to take so much 
interest’ She went to a nms&ivc desk standing 
on a side-table and took from it an open letter. 
‘This,’ she said, handing it to him, ‘was found 
under the pillow in her bedroom yesterday morn¬ 
ing after lier shameful llight was discovered.— 
Head It.’ 

The contents were brief: 

VIP, at ihf imml }}lace at the hoar ayned upon, and 
lie 7nU he happy.—Your hi'iny lixiiHY.’ 

Despite his conviction that the whole thing was 
a piece of clever deception, Ayn-sley was pernlexcil 
by this note, said to have been hmnd in Mina’s 
' hedrooni. There was no date, no buper?»crij)tion, 
fui' the pajuii’ hinl been emloutMl in an en\elope 
' winch was not forthcoming. The words of tlio 
nii&-«ive (dcaily implied a ]U’evious underotanding 
, between tlie correF-pondents. 

‘ Paidon me two moie Who found 

this ]mper, and nho i-- Many 

‘The Hole was found liy tin* nnr.>c under tlie 
pillow uheii .‘•lio went to make the bed : apparently 
, It h.ad been forgotten in tin- luiiry of jnvpaiatioii 
^ lor the (‘lopement. Tla* pcisoii mIjo .-.igns linu.self 
I llair) IS Mr Henry lUaxlaud of Ormcsby Park.— 
Aie you satisfied 

*1 am still puzzled. She did nt*l elope nith 
j Mi Blaxland, or slie eouW not have been found 
' as she was late last nighTonly a tew luile.s from 
her home.’ 

‘Slie no doubt missed the morning train by 
winch I Jia\e nscertaincd Mr Bluxiand slaited for 
i T.oudoii; and as sin- had lorgotteu her ptiive, 
she could not i(dlow. He is of coui^c waiting 
atLivcjpooI Stieet Station, in cxp<rfation of lier ; 
arri\al by every train. She has had her wicked¬ 
ness iinpresse<l ujk^u htr by that severest of all 
monitors, empty pocketis, ami so has repented. 
But she has taken her coiirM*. Slie is as guilty 
in my eyes as if she had gone with the man, and ^ 
slie .4iaU never enter my hou.'se again.’ 

‘1 do not think she wishes to do so; hut yOU 
are bound to see her provnled for.’ 

‘ I shall tlo injthing' 

‘Then her Im.^janil must.’ 

‘He shall do nothing either, if I can prcv’cnt 
him.’ 

The vindictiveness of the woman was invin¬ 
cible to any arguments, and Aynslcy w^as forced 
to play his trump eaid. Ills whole manner 
changed to one ol stern rebuke. ‘You compel 
me to the conviction,’ he sai«l, ‘that it i« not your 
belief in Mrs Oliisholm’s apparently meiUtuted 
guilt w’hich moves you to this inhuman con- j 
duct tow’ards your son’s wife, but your^viV/t tl»i^ 
she should be considered so.’ He fancied* that i 
she started at this random shot, w'hich, as he I 
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discovered afterwards, was much nearer th* inarlc I ‘An Act for grnntfng to His Majesty certain duties 


than he ooul^ have imaging. 

a^ia Avr>1aimorl. lirifttll 


Sir I ^ she exclaimed, bristling up with rage. 


on* licenses to be taken out by persons vending 
liats by retail, and also certain duties on hats 


‘There could have li^en no intention of elope* licenses, and for laying additional 

lent,’he went on or the poor lady would ^ inerted into this 


not be where she is, or in her present condition. ... , 

Look at that note again. Whoever it was intended i 


id caps imported into this 
With becoming solemnity, 


for is asked to meeUhe writer at the usual place. Majesty’s faithful Commons proceed to define 
The railway station would scarcely be the usual how tlie impost upon his subjects’ headgear was to 
place for clandestine meetings between your son’s be levied. All pereous ‘ uttering or vending ’ hats 
wife and his false friend.’ by retail who resided ‘ within the cities of London 

‘On the contrary, I should say a nio'.t con- and Westminster, or w'ithin tlie distance of the 
venient place of rendezvous for them.’ Thus bills of mortality, or within the borough of 


opinion was confirmed with a jarring little laugh. 

‘1 see that it is useless to attempt to altt‘r your 
decision, which is based on your wisli, aiul not 


Southwark, in the county of Surrey,’ were to pay j 
for the license a sum of forty shillings. Pro- I 


on any’common-sen® view of the case. Von vincial reteilcrs who were evidently not reprdod 
must, however, be aware tlrnt if Mr Chi.sliolm a very llonnslung class, might procure a license 
does not do his duty, the law can compel him to to utter hats for five shillings only. Every dealer 
do it. If he believes himselt wronged, he has his thus licensed was to have the worils ‘Dealer in 


remedy.’ Hats b 

‘And the disgrace of having to seek it,’ she pain ol 
commented bitterly. sohl; 


Hats by Retail’ over tlie door of his shop, on 
pain of a fine of forty shillings for eacli hat 
solil; and to prevent mistakes, the Act declares 


‘Tliat is for Inm to dccitle, when he learns the that ‘any dealer selling less than a dozen of hats 
whole of the eircumstuiiccs which liave led to | to any one ]>Grson at one time shall be deemed a 
his wife’s departure from this house. If you still i retailer of hats.’ The penalty for trading in these 
refuse to spare Mrs C-hisholm the humiliation ol aiticles without a liceri‘<e W'lis to be fifty pounds, 
being indebted to strangers tor the succour wliii'h Witii grapliic exactness of detail, the Act goes 
sIks ought to have from Tier liudjaiid, I go straight on to explain how ‘ paper tickets stamped with 
from here to report to the chief-coustablc at the several duties hcieby impfised ’ might bo 
Yurnioiith all that h.w happened.’ obtained from the Commissiouers of Stamps, and 


‘Where is hhe'*" w’as the sullen iiKjuiry 


I how' they wane to be ‘pasted or affixed by the 


‘That luformation 1 reserve for Mr Ohi^holm utterer in the lining or inside the crown of such I 
or the pidicG. I would have liked to sjiare her under u penalty of ten pounds for each ' 

the scandal which will arinc ; but I am confident omission. All headgear, W'hcther made of ‘felt 
that .slie will win pity from every one ; wliiKt tlie or wool or braver or any leather or japanned hats,’ 
shame will fall upon yon and your son for the wei-e subje<’t to the following sc/de of duty: For 
cruelty of which ^^lle has been the vn tim ’ a hat who^e value did not exceed 4s., duty 3(1.; 

‘Sir 1 —you are iiDsoleiit.’ 7.”*, duty Cd.; lis., duty Is.; and for all hats 

‘Madam, good'niornin.-’ Tic bowed low and whonc ^nluc exceeded 12s., duty 26. The hatter 
quitted tlie luai'f, thus depriving her of the satis- w'as further required to make a‘separate and 
faction of ordering him out. dihlinct charge for stamps’ in his bill when sub- 

__luittnig that document to his cu.^tomer for pay¬ 
ment. And it hatters of that date had anything 
SOME OLD TAXES. in common with those of the pre.^-ent, w’e may be 

Tiik Rrilibh taxiiayb-r of the present generation Hint this section of the Act was univemlly 
is apt to iu.lulgo in n good ileul of ‘sweet self- ! J' observe.. It is borclly nstoiiishing ; 

^ \ -15 .1 ; to find that such a tax as tins W'as fi'equcntiy i 

pi y when be onsls Ins nnn.l’s eie over .« „v.i,lc,l ; and from tl.e poliee reports in the 
subscriptions he is called upon to inakc to tlie jK'W.epapers it seems to have been not uncommon , 
national exchequer. It may be intercbting to ^ loi the (U-lendant in a case to turn the tables on | 
some, therefore, to take a glance at the good old the pro-ecutiir by laying iufi»rmsiti(»n against him ' 
times, and learn what cause the taxpayer who for wearing an unstamped hat Tlie Edmhtrgk , 
lived at the end of the la'^t century had for his A{h'(rti8cr of the 3l)lli .laniiary 1798 records the ! 

complaints. It is hardly necessary to remind the following instance of this, wdueb, as the editor i 

reader tfiat the time rcferreil to was the stirring i®, H 

epoch of the n.vval war bctweou Croat Bntai.i “'‘‘■/""J’™'f•> 

„ 1 .1 <• , Dockyard, had prosecuted a working-man for 

and franco, when the rc»ourroa of the country carrying a Run tbrouyh a coppice near his country- 
were strained to their utmost to meet the cost of house at Furbrook, and hjwl hail him fined five j 
our huge navy, and to cany out the numerous pounds in conformity wdlh the game laws. Mr 

defensive precautions on our coasts again.st Bona- Scott took off his Jmt in court, and injudiciously 

parte’s threatened invasion. Every se.«feion of laid it on a (hair within his victim’s wach. He, i 
parliament saw the increase of old taxes or the smarting under the loss of his five pounds, 
imposition of new ones, some of wbi.di latter that its lining did 

6ngg.i»t that tl.e goven.ment must Lave boon at »ot l«ar the prescribed stamp. He promptly laid 

.I . . . ■ ‘HI mfornialion, and receiving half the fine Mr 

Its wits end to luiagiiie what next to raise money ^^deiW to pay, had thus, the pleasure 

of reducing his own penalty out of his prosecutors 


its wits’ end to imagine what next to 
upon. • 


11 -I# V oj renuciiig ills own penally one or ins prosecutors 

The additions made to the statute book when pocket ‘ The court w'as uncommonly crowded/ 
George III. was king comprise amongst others, adds the reporter, ‘and no decision ever gave 
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greater satisfaction.’ It is doubtful if Mr Scott 
shared in this feeling. * 

On another occasion a young farmer was sum¬ 
moned before a magistrate and fined for shooting 
a hare beyond tlie limits of his own estate, the 
two men who informed upon him being duly 
rewarded. The sagacious fanner, whilst in court, 
took advantage of an opportunity to examine the 
informers’ IwtK; he found the stomps wanting, 
so told upon the owners, who were at once mulcted 
in suDis amounting to nearly double that which 
they had received for bringing him up. 

It is not stated that any special facilities were 
provided by thoughtful otficials to enable contend¬ 
ing parties in court to examine eac h othei’s hats, 
but from the number of cases reported, it was 
evidently a favourite mode of seeking to reta¬ 
liate. 

Men’s hats made of straw were apparently nn- 
knoTV’n in Scotland until about May 1798, when 
the following advertisement appears in an Edin- 
bui^h paper: Straw Hats .—By IIis Majesty’s 

Royal liCttors Patent Archibald Clibson has just 
got to hand, in addition to his present variety of 
New Tilings, a few beautiful Straw Hats in an 
entirely New Stile, and quite different from any¬ 
thing yet seen in this country.’ The matorial cff 
which hats in the * New Stile ’ were made ex¬ 
empted them from duty, for in June of the 
same year the Act w'as extended to ‘all hats, 
c.ip8, and bonnets made of Icuther or other 
materials.’ Nightcaps by the way, wcu’e speci¬ 
ally mentioned in the Act os being free bom 
the operation of this curious tax. 

Finally, it may be a«Uled that under the terrible 
laws of the day, any one forging or counterfeiting 
hat stomps, and being lawfully convicted of the 
offence, would be adjudged a felon, and thereby 
suffer death without benefit of clergy. Tins was 
of course merely an e.vtension of the existent 
Act for the protection of His Majesty’s stamp 
revenues j hut the legal punishment for defraud¬ 
ing those revenues of a sum whicli in this case 
might not exceed tliroepence is a startling con¬ 
sideration at the present time. The Act under 
which this tax was levied was repealed in 1811. 

Another tax which would create some sensation 
were a ministry to hint at it to-day was that 
upon clocks and watohes (1797). It was enacted 
that ^ Every clock or timekeeper, by whatever 
name the same shall be called, which shall be 
used for the purpose of a clock, and placed in or 
upon any dwelling-house or any oflicc or building 
thereunto belonging, or any other building public 
or private,’ shall be chai^'cd an annual duty of 
five shillings. Churcli and hospital clocks were 
exempted from pnyment. In respect to watches, 
a gold timekeeper—or more properly its case— 
W'as to bear a yearly duty of ten shillings ; whilst 
those of silver or any other metal were to pay 
two shillings and sixpence. It does not appear 
that this tax wa3 often evadeil; watches were not 
of course in very ceneral use at tlie time, and 
those who owned them w'ore of the better class. 
It was, moreover, levied through the vendors of 
watches, whose stocks were readily accessible for 
examination, and os the duty was directed to 
be paid quarterly, such examinations w’ould bo 
equally frequent This Act remained in force 
for cme year only; and in his speech a^lvocating 
its repeal, Mr Pitt explained tnat it had been 


found *0 bear hardly upon an ‘industrious, useful, 
and valuable class of men ’ in a manner tlie min¬ 
istry ha<l not anticipated. He estimated the 
annual return from the duty at two hundred 
thousand poumU, and’proposed that the loss to 
the revenue should be compensated by some other 
means. 

Watches were procurable at a moderate price 
ill 1798, a.s shown by a watchmaker’s advertise¬ 
ment Mr John White of Edinburgh announces 
to the public tliat in consequence of the repeal 
of the Act, he is enabled to offer his assortment 
of watches of every description at prices ranging 
from two guineas to one hundred; ‘well worth 
the money, having been laid in since the duty 
was taken off the cases.’ 

The tax upon hair-powder, which was levied 
in 1795, remained in lorce in its original form 
until so recently as 1889, when it yielded the 
modest sum of one thousand pounds per annum, 
against the two hundred thousaml pounds which it 
had sometimes returneil in previous years. Every 
person using or wearing powder was compelled 
by this Act to toko out an annual certificate 
permitting him to do .so at a yearly cost of one 
guinea. Oertoiu exemptions were made; Sub- 
j altcrns, non-commi‘5sioned odicers and men of 
any branch of Uis Majesty’s regular land forces. 

(’oiiimanders, and all oHicera ot a lower rank in 
' the navy, were allowed the use of powder free 
of duty. All officeVN above the ranKs specified 
were particularly cautioned that they were liable 
to Ibo tax. Dissenting preacliei*8 whose incomes 
did not amount to one hundred pounds a year 
were exempted ; and, as in the case of many 
similar enactments, tlie royal family and their 
immediate servants were s|x.Tially absolved, as a 
mark or rc'^pect. The legislature had some 
regard for tlu* jiaterfamiluis whose (piiver nos 
full, for provision was made wIktcI'V a parent 
with more tliari two unmarried daugbters could 
procure a double certificate, costing two guineas, 

[ which enabled all the young huliea of the family 
I to indulge in the use of powder. The penalty 
I tor omitting to take out a certificate was twenty 
I pounds; and the newspapci*8 bear witness to the 
' frequency of prosecutions for attempts to evade 
the <luty, wherein the defendants were convicted 
on the evidence of intorniers and duly finc<l. 

The income bix of the present time fades into 
insiguificnnco when compared with that of 1798. 
The following arc a few extracts from the 
graduated scale of rates. Only incomes under 
£80 a year were exempt. Exceediim £00 and 
below i'G5, one-hundred-niid-twentietli part of 
the whole. Exceeding .£‘70 and below .£’75, 
one-seveutieth part of the whole. Exceeding 
£.*95 and below £100, one-forty-fiftli part of the 
wdiole. These are not startling in their exorbit- ' 
ance, but the amount goes on in increasing ratio, 
until possessors of £*200 a year or more were 
called upon to contribute no less than one-tmth 
of their means. 

Mr Gladstone’s eiglitpencc in the pound in 
1885, and even the heavy Crimean tax of four- 
teenpence, appear moderate beside the war taxes 
of Mr Pitt’s administration ; but we seem to have 
inherited our dislike to this particular impost 
from our grandfathers, who had such excclVsnt 
reason tor tlieirs. 

A people labouring under such taxes might 
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perhaps coimJer themselves justified in regarding only two children, who had died in infancy, and 
their eompiUsory snppoi-t to the state sufficient of one or two relatives of Mrs Stewart The vanlt 
to absolve them from further burdens. To such Vas underground, with nearly three feet of earth 
a mtch of enthusmsm aid excitement, however ^bove it It was approached by a flight of steps, 

r.!:S •• »■ -p" 

of Bonaparte’s intended invasion, that voluntary t**® s"*®® 

subscription lists fur the defence of the empire so that nothing was ordinarily visible 

were supported with a generosity which is tlie the tomb save the marble slab already 
best evidence of tlie prevalent feeling. llis mentioned. Mr Stewart's body was enclosed in 
Majesty King Geoige Rubscribed i>20,000, or one- thi-ee coffins: an inner shell of ouk, covercil 
third of the sum annually voted to the privy with rich black Lyons velvet; an intermediate i 
purse. Many noblemen gave yearly sums, to be covering of lead ; and an outer coffin of red 
continued for so long an the war should last, cedar. Attached to the lid of the innermost 
Prominent amongst these were the names of coffin was a massive silver plate, bearing an 
Lord Fitzwilliam for ;£10,000, and of Karl inscription as under: 

Carrington for X7000 a year. Every class was . _ „ 

freely repi’esentod in the li.sts wliich appeared Ali^aniier T. Stkwabt. 

regularly in the papers. Regiments gave a wliole 

week’s pay; tlie working-men of collieries and i • > 

nianufuctories vied with each otlier as to whose The last rites having been completed, the 
joint collections should be the largest. School- entrance to the vault was closed, tJie gi'ound 
boys subscribed to send through their masters above was turfed over, and the marble slab 
a mile for the national cause. The local branch | replaced. And here the remains of tlie -dead 
funds were swelled by the half-crowns and millionaire rested undisturhefl for two years 
sliillings of domestic .servants and farm labourers, ! aufl a half. It was not, however, intended that 
who^e knowledge of the object of their donations ' tliis should be their final home. One of the 
must have been of tlie very vaguest In Scotland, ' latest of I^lr Stewart’s enterprises had been the 

money poured in uith a freedom that iu less j development of a tract of land wliirh he had 

than twelve^ months placed the enormous aim of purchased on Long Island, and wliicli he proposed 
i>’l,<)18,000 in the hands of guveriimeut | to trans>fonn into a model city, a town of bijou 

The old forgotten tixe.s referred to in this ' re.videnee.s for tlie husiness men of New York, 
paper were of cour.se small items in the gruml It was of considerable extent, being nearly ten 
totid of our forctathers’burdeiH, and only de-'Ciac j miles in length and a mile in bix‘adth. The 

notice by reason of the nature of the ai tides upon . whole site, was in the fii-st place laid out in 

I which tlicy ^Yere laid. streets and avenues, with pavement-*, sewers, and 

I ____ watercourse.s, all of the latest ainl most approved 

I ^ ^ ^ construction.^ Gas and water were laid on, and 

THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE’S railroad laid down for communication with New 
GRA\*E. York. The ground having been thus prepared, 

t»t .V f _ u c .1 • r T /T Stewart began to erect villa residences, each 

(June I*, with an ample garden attached, and the work 
loiO) was briedy ttild the story of the hie and liad iua«le considerable progress at the time of his 
death of Alexander Tuiney Stewart, who, starting death. In this new township, known as Garden 
witliout special business training and with the Gity, Mr.s Stewart determined to erect u Catliedral 
modest capital of one thousand pounds, left fu perpetuate her late husband’s memory. 1110 
behind him, at his de.ith in April 187fi, a fortune enruer-stone was laid in June 1877, and the work 
of six millions sterling—a fortune gained not by pushed rapidly on to completion. A special 

frau.l or hy speculation in the oamblin" sense I'® T ^ crypt, in 

1 1 / • ■ 1 , ... '’““‘"‘“'o =. 0 =., shape a sixteen-sulccl polvaon, twentv-two feet 

but by nntinn,^ mJustry, stnet bone..t.y, mul .an t o^leet 

unwavering adheieiice to the grand principle of angles stood pillars of variegated marble witli 
ready money, which Stewart was auiung the fii-st elaborately carved capitals, from which sprung 


THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE’S 
GRAVE. 


to appreciate at its true value. 


the ribs of tlie groined roof, meeting in the 

TK,. <1... _ -i. I 


With most men, even millionaires, death closes ventre. The space between the pillars was of 
the story. In Stewart’s case it was not so; the statuary marble, richly panelled and sculp- 

most romantic chapter of his eventful history was ceiling imd tesselated floor being of the 


yet to be told. 


same iiiateriaL This was intended to be Mr 
Stewart’s final resting-place, and the remainder of 


tt;« _ xi 1 ^ ,1 •JtG-watvs iimu ii^auuig-piace, aim tlie reiuainuer Of 

St Mari-’a Churfl. ‘'j® S'’'"'ey“r<l "f ol'J the biuhlin;; was on a scale of eqiiiil maj-nificenee. 

St Marks Chin til, situated betnoen Tenth and It was doubtless the knowledge of the erection 
Eleventh Streets, Second Avenne, New York ; .an of the Cathedral, and purpose for which it was 
unassuming place of sepulture, owing nothing to intended, tliat prompted the daring deed we are 
sculptured effigies or marble monuments, but note- about to chroniide. If Mrs Stewart had expendeil, 
worthy os llie resting-place of Governor Peter currently reported, a million dollars to 

Stuyvesant and other historic worthies. Here P'’®'’''^® “ mausoleum for lier late husband’s body, 
beneath a plain marble slab, benrimr the words ‘V"'*® unreasonable inference that any one 

'Wo. 112.* Alex. T. Stewart Family Vault.’ was " ‘>‘c bbdy itseE might 

the If,irv.w ..f .L > ®®“'“3'’'““'h was command a royiU ransom foT its restoration. . 

I® ‘'“® “»“* ®f September 1878, the sexton 

already occupied by the bodies of Mr Stewart’s of St Mark’s Church received .an .anonymous i 
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letter, warning him that an attempt was abcmt 
to be made to steal Mr Stewart’s remains. No 
great importance appears to have been attached* 
to this communication ; but on the morning of 
the 9th of October it was discovered that the 
stone over the grave hod been disturbed during 
the night It had evidently been shifted from 
its position and put back again ; but the vault 
did not appear to have been opened or the 
grave otherwise disturbetl The discovery was 
communicated to Judge Hilton, Mr Stewart’s 
executor, who caused new locks to be placed on 
the gates of tlie gravc}’ard; and m order to 
mislead any future marauders, caused the grave¬ 
stone to be shifted away from its proper jiosition 
to a vacant spot some ten Icet distant, carefully 
turfing over the place it had occupied. As a 
further precaution, the night watchman of some 
stables close by was instructed to visit the gruve- 
yaid from hour to hour and to arrest any one 
who might attempt to gain an entrance. 

Nearly four weeks elapsed. No further attempt 
had l)cen made, and Judge Hiltoi), satisfied that 
the danger, if any, was past, dispensed with the 
services of the watchman. Three days later, the 
assistant sexton, Francis Pai'ker, on entering the 
churchyard in the morning noticed a heap of 
fresh clay by the side of the grave, and going 
nearer, found that the vault had been broken 
into. He ran post-haste to fetch hi-s chief, Mr 
Hamill, who resided close by; and the two, 
descending into the vault, found that the three 
colfins had been broken open and the body of 
Mr Stewart I’eiuoved. The silver collin-plate had 
been torn off; and a piece ot velvety in the fonu 
of un irregular triangle, had been cut from the 
covering of the inner coffin, and taken away. Thu 
removal of the gravestone did not seem itu ha\u 
caused any difficulty, for no other portum of 
the ground had been disturbed. It was inferreil, 
from certiiin marks upon some of the po.sts sur¬ 
rounding the graveyard, that the thieves hud 
drawn lines from point to point, the intersection 
of sucli lines iinlicating the precise spot under 
which the vault lay. The fact of their possess¬ 
ing such, exact knowledge seemed so remarkable 
that suspicion not unnaturally fell upon tlie 
sextons, as being presumably the only per.^ons , 
who could have supplied the infonuation. They 
were, however, both men of exemplary character, | 
and were able to satisfy those concerned that 
they had no hand in the matter. 

Judge Hilton lost no time in taking action. 
He at once placed the matter in the liaiids of the 
police, and the next morning a notice was issued 
os follows: 

25,000 Dollars Kuwari). —Whereas in the 
early morning of Nov. 7, 1878, the vault of the 
late Alexander T. Stewart, in iJt Mark’s Church¬ 
yard, in this city, w'as broken into and his 
remains removed from thence : The above rewaid 
is offered, by direction of Mrs A T. Stewart, and 
will be paid lor tlie return of the body and infor¬ 
mation which will convict the patties who were 
engaged in the outrage. Or a liberal reward will 
be for information which will lead to either 
of these results.' Henry Hilton. 

Tills notice, however, produced no effect. Mean¬ 
while, a theory was started by an expert in 


criminal matters to the effect that tVe body had 
been in all probability removed at the date of 
the firat disturbance of the grave, and that the 
second and greater disturbance was merely de¬ 
signed to call attention to its absence, and to 
provoke the offer of a reward for its restora¬ 
tion. He further maintained, basing his opinion 
on the height of the surrounding railings (nearly 
tell feet), and the fact that the gates liad never 
been found unlocked, that the body was still in 
the graveyard, probably concealed lu some other 
vault. The suggestion received due attention, 
and a careful search was made of the graveyard, 
many ol the vuiilU being opened and examined, 
but without result. 

The police being completely at fault, a new 
detective was brought on the scene in the shape 
of a bloodhound. Starting from the violated 
grave, the keen scent of tlie hound quickly 
tiaced the course of the lobbcrs as far as one 
corner of the churchyard and a house abutting 
tlici’eon. There were clear signs of some peraon 
with muddy feet having climbed up to the bal¬ 
cony of this house ; and the tlieory of the police 
was, that the remains of the misbing mil¬ 
lionaire had been lifteil over the railings at 
thib ])Oint and on to the pavement below. Here, 
hovever, tlie trail was lost. It was thought by 
tliose 111 charge oi the investigation that the two 
or three days which hiel elapsed since the outrage, 
and tlic many feet which had in the meantime 
]»iisse<l along the sticet, sufficiently accounted for 
tlii.". ’J'hey may have been riglil; tliougli it seems 
to us, surveying the cc'^e m cool biood from afar, 
that bud w’e been tlie Kew' Vork jiolice, ive 
I should have wanted to know a good deal more 
; about that corner lioiise ; and not the less so that 
I the propiietresb—said to be a Inglily resjH*ctable 
' lady— repudiated tlie idea (*f lier liak-ony having 
been miule use of as suggested, ami voluiitceivtl a 
statement —contiadicted by tlio poliee—tlmt street 
boys were in the habit ot climbing there, and 
that the muddy footmarks probabl\ aro.'«e from 
that cause. It is proveibially easy to be wi&e 
alter the event, and it is p(»sbible that the experi¬ 
ment waa actually tried, and that the dog w’as 
allowed a cliance of regaining tlie trail trom the 
level of that mud-besmeured balcony, but w'e find 
no i-ecoi'tl of it. 

The police found in the graveyard a new daik- 
lantern, and a short-handled coal-shovel, which 
had apparently been used for digging up the earth. 
Their tlieory was, that the robbers bad lain flat on 
the ground to do this, iiiasimich as, there being ' 
no upright monuments which could afford the 
cover, any attempt to dig in the ordinary way 
must almost certainly have attracted attention. 
The vendor of tlie two aidicles above named was 
discovered, but he could give no information as to 
the buyer. There were found in addition, near 
the grave, a back number of the New York Herald^ 
and un old stocking, on which muddy hands had 
bec*n wdped. Up to two a.m, on the nioriiing 
when the outrage was discoverad there had been 
ram and sleet, and us the articles iu question were 
dry, it seemed pretty clear that the crime must 
have been committed after that hour. 

Here the police discoveries ended. T)»c diatn*^' 
of Mrs Stcw’art, then in her seventy-sixth year, 
was very greats and she would w’iUingly naye 
offered a large reward for the mere recovery of 
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the body without any reference to the conviction of Mrs Stewart of its ccniiineness, you will await 
of the offeitders. This was doubtless the state of further instructions, which will be forwarded after 
feeling which the robbers had calculated upon, i the insertion of the second ‘ personal: ’ ‘Canada— 
But Judge Hilton took a different view. Senti- Will do business—Counsel.’ 

* 1 11 _i. ‘-I.! a- -.,..1. .. n 


iiient, he held, must yield to principle in such a 
case. Simply to advertise a reward, ‘No questions 
asked,’ would be to offer a premium to similur 


Henry G. Homaine. 

A second ‘personal,’ us indicated, was, by consent 

1 . tT.-ll .. •_J - i*_ 1_l-J..__ _„.1 i_ 


outrages, and endanger the sanctity of every rich of Judge Hilton, inserted a few days later ; and in 
man’s grave throughout the United States. due course came the further instructions to General 

Mrs Stewart yielded. The oiler of the reward Jones as to the terms on which alone the body 
remained in its original form ; and the black- would be restored. They ran as follows: 
mailers began to perceive that if they were to 

make a profit ol their crime, the finst advance ‘I. Tlie amount to lie paid shall be 200,000 
must come from tliemselves. Accordingly, lu dollars. 2. The body will be delivered to your- 
January of the following year, a certfiin General self and Judge Hilton within twenty-live miles of 
Patrick H. Jones, who, notwitlistanding liia high the city of Montreal, and no other prson shall be 
miUtJiry title, was in lact a practising lawyer in ! present. 3. The money to be placed in your 
New York, culled at tlie lieadquarters of the ; hands or under your control until Judge Hilton 
police witli a letter he had received from a gentle- j is fully sati.slietl, when you will deliver it to my 
man signing himself Henry G. lloniaine. The | representative. 4. Both parties to maintain for 
letter, which bore a Cauadiuu postmark, stated ^ ever an unbroken silence ni regard to the traus- 
that the remains of Mr Stewart would be de- action. These are the first, la-^t, and only terms 
livcriMl up on payment ot the modest sum of which will ever I'eceivc attention, 
two hundred thousand dollars, and enclosed aj ‘Having communicated the contents of this 

one Imndrcd-dollur bill by way oi retaining fee, letter to Judge Hilton, voii will aw'ait his decision, j 
to (General Jones, if he w'ould undertake to act as ■\'ou will inloim me of that by a “ personal” in the 
go-between in the matter. As a pi'oof that the Herald: “Canada—Terms accepted.’’ Until this 
writer w’as no mere iiiqioator, but tlie true and apjieais, you will not liear from me again.’ 
original robber, the letter went on to give par¬ 
ticulars, as lollous: Judge Hilton refused to agree to the terms 

‘The remains were taken before tw<*lvc o’clock proposed, but made an offer of 25,000 dollai'S. 
on the night of the 0th, and n(*t at tlnee o’clock | ‘ Heiny (C Boniaiue ’ declined to accept it; and so 
on the morning oi the 7th ol iSoveinbei Tliey ii..ftteis stood lor tw'o years, after which the 
weie not taken tu any house near the graveyard ’ ^ lobber-s made a fresh attempt at negotiation, this 
("Was this to divert attention from that ‘eligible tune witli»Mrs Stew’iu’t personally, without the 
corner residence'?). ‘ but t<i me, near One ihuulred iniervciitioii of Judge Ililtou. General Jones still 
and Sixtieth Street. They were then enclosed icpreseuted the blackmailers, who had by this 
in a ziiic-lmed tiiuik and left on an early morn-' tunc aj^parently become less confident of success, 
ing liam. 'I'liey went to Plattsburg, ami from | for they now only demanded the modest sum 

theie to tlie Domuuuii. 'I’here they were Imriecl. ' of 100,000 dollars, instead of 200,000 dollars, 

K.vicpt that the e\es liave divsippuared, the llesli 18 us at first. Mrs Stewart, worn out by grief 

as film and tlic leaturcs as natural us> the day ol ' and anxiety, and cai'eless of coat so long as 

the interment, ami can tlierefore be instautl}' ^ tlie object was effected, would have paid this 
ideiitified. Tlie enclosed piece of jiaper is exactly exorbitant amount; but lier representatives drove 
the bi/e of the piece ut velvet taken Iroiii the ' a better bargain for her, and the blackmailers at 
coffin, while the small strij) beat you will prme to*| last agreed to return the body for 20,000 dollars, 
be of the same piece as that on the coffin. 11 any being a tithe of their original demand, 
additional proolb arc lequiretl, tlie plate will be | Hi making tenns, however, tliey took good care 
sent }ou upon inserting tlie lollowing “personal ’; to provide for their own safety. Kverytliing was 
in the Aae i’er/. Hcmld “ C'anada—Send P. — to be trusted to their ‘honour.’ The sum agreed 
Coiuibel.” If you decline to act, a friend will cull upon w’us to be placed in charge of a single ines- 
for the retainer bent you. When you arc butisiied senger, who was to leave New York City at ten 
that the relatives of .Mrs Stewart will talk buti- i>.m. in a one-horbc buggy and drive along a lonely 
•ness, insert the following “personal’ in the New road—marked on a map which the robbers kindly 
York Herald. “Ciuiada—Will do business.— furniBhed for his guidance—into an adjoining 
Counsel.” Then you will hear from me again. county. If he w'as accompanied or followed by 

Hlniu G. Komaine.’ detectives, his journey would he in vain ; but if 

. , , .,11. good faith was observed, he would be met at some 

General Jones wa.j too good a lawyer to ‘decline » the road indicated by a representative of 

1 tn^rted the ‘personal tailing lor the the blackmailers, and from him receive instruc- 
cothn plate, wrbifhm due course came to band, yons ns to his further proceedings, 
apparently from Boston, closely followed by a u wasan unpleasant and migTit be a dangerous 
letter as uudei . . errand; but a young neoliew' of Mrs Stewart 

Boai'oa, Mabjs., Jan. 31,1879.. jduckily volunteered for tne uncomfortable mis- 

P. II. Jones, Counsel, New Yoik City. sion. lie started as arranged, and drove on and 

Immediately on arrival of Herald containing on in the direction indicated by the map. At 

i ‘pei'soual,’ 1 decided to express the plate from three a.m. a man wearing a mask up to hin\, 

: tms city, and thus* avoid the discovery and pub- gave him a sign which had been agreed upon, and 
; Iicity whiJh would certainly follow the examina- directed him to turn off from the high-road at a 
tion of the package by the Customs officials of the particular point He did so; and after travelling 
Homiuioa Having satisfied the I'eprescntatives some distance further, found another chicle, not 
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unlike kis own, apparently in waiting for him. 
Two other masked men descended from it, bring¬ 
ing forward a heavy bag. Passwords were ex¬ 
changed, and the needful proof of identity pro¬ 
duced in the shape of the triangular ])iece of 
bhu:k velvet cut m>m the coffin lid, W'hich the 
messenger compared, and found to tally with the 
pa^r pattern m Ins own possession. 

The agreed ransom was handed over. The 
mortal remains of the deceased miiliouaire were 
lifted on to the buggy of Mrs Stewart's repre¬ 
sentative, and he started on his homeward 
journey. Twenty-four hours later, his gruesome 
burden was transferred at dead of night, and 
with a privacy in singular contrast to the pomp 
and circumsbuice of its first burial, to its per¬ 
manent resting-place in the crypt of the Cathe¬ 
dral. The wandering bones found rest at last, 
never, it is hoped, to be again disturbed. Any 
such disturbance would indeed be hazardous, for 
the remains now lie in the silent guardianship of 
Science. If any modem ghoul should once more 
attempt to violate their resting-place, an electric 
curi’ent will flash an instant message to the tower 
above, and the bells will sound a tocsin such as 
shall rouse the heaviest sleeper from his slumbers, 
and call every man in Garden City to lay hands 
upon the rash invader. 

KXTENDEl) APPLICATION OF UKFUhE OIL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HEATINO PURPOSES. 

Some time since (No. 107) we drew tlje atU n- 
tion of our waders to the Lucigeii Light, which 
has been largely adopted at the Fu|th Bridge 
works, and pointed out the advantages for light¬ 
ing purposes accruing from the employment of 
the crude oil distilled from the waste gases of the 
blast furnaces. A new adaptation of this tiiethod 
of dealing with crude oil has been i-eccntly intro¬ 
duced with such success as to merit tlie attention 
of all who ai*e interested in industiial advance¬ 
ment. 

The rivet-heating furnaces at the Foith Bridge 
to which we refer are .similar in principle to tlie 
Lucigen, though difl'ering in details of construc¬ 
tion. The former is designed to yield tlie maxi¬ 
mum heating efficiency of the oil; the latter, to 
utilise to the best advantage the illuminating 
properties possessed by it. When it is stated tliat 
some eight million rivets will be employed in tbe 
Forth Bridge, no surprise will be felt that every 
effort has been made to seciiw a mode of heating 
them at once economical and effective, and neces¬ 
sitating only the adoption of bucli apparatus and 
plant as are readily constructed, and easily trans¬ 
ported from point to point, so os to follow the 
work. 

The furnace designed to meet these recjuirc- 
ments is as follows: A circular galvanised iron 
tank, having a capacity of about fifteen gallons, in 
which the oil is stored, this quantity being suffi¬ 
cient to heat the fmiiace four or five hours ; and 
the furnace proper, which is rectangular in plan, 
rounded, at one end, and built of tbin iron plates 
lined with fireclay, and fitted with a chimney of 
requisite dimensions. The whole is mounted on 
stout le^ A‘slightly arched roof divides the 
furuace into an upper and a lower compartment, 
communicating with each other at one end In 
the lower ^compartment the rivets to be lieuted 


are placed, through small sliding dooi’s; whibt 
through the upper compartment is 'drawn the 
air, the quantity being wgulated by dampers, 
necesBoiy for the vombustiou of the oil-jet, and ' 
which becomes heated in its passage over the 
roof of the lower chamber. The oil, drawn from 
the tank ali'eady indicated, is intioduced into 
the circular end of the furnace in the form of 
a fine spi’ay by meaub of a Jet of air having a 
pressure of twenty pounds per 8<iuare inch, the 
combination between air and oil being effected in 
a specially designed burner not unlike the well- 
known injector for feeiling boilers. This spray, 
as in the ca.se of the Lucigen, readily ignites, 
and yields an excellent flume for heating the 
rivets, more cleanly, economically, and speedily 
than that obtained in coal rivet-furnaces. So 
successful has tliis mode of heating been found, 
that it is now employed at the Forth Bridge 
w'orks for healing angle bars, &c., in preference 
to smiths’ forges. 

The rapid extension of the Lucigen Light and 
the adaptation of oil to rivet-heatmg have, amongst 
other causes resulted in a lisc in the price of this 
article, formerly regarded as little else than a 
waste product. Kotwitlistanding this fact, how¬ 
ever, considerable economy is derived from ite 
employment in comparison with coal, in addition 
to the utlier advantages enumerated. 


A LKTTElt. 

And so, niy child, >i)ur heart is almost Moary, 

Aud life has nolhiiig that is fair to }ou i 

Because, you say, with exclamutlou dveuiT, 

* Theie is bO httle that u giil cau do 

And }ct, I think, that bomcnlitTe in your cily 
Many thoic aie who need a helping hand, 

Or, at the least, some woid of love and pity, 

That they will piize, and subtly undeistand. 

, Be not cast down hccanse of eaithly treasuie ; 

Little you hare in silver and in goht 

These, too, are good; hut God hath greater pleasure 
111 the heait's riches, which are manifold. 

Po w’lmt you can, and let the Lord’s inci easing 
Make of it moic until the luuvest come ; 

And meanwhile, stiive and lalxiur without ceasing, ^ 
Healing Chiist’s voice above the city's hum. 

Never a day within tlie crowded city, 

Never an hour from moining iiutil eve, 

But that His Voice is hea*d to plead for pity, 

But that His Heart is known to plain and gtieve. 

Go, then. But if your heart is sad and broken, 

Aud to be helpless Is your lieaveu-sent fate, 

Take comfort, and i emember, ’tis well spoken 
That they, too, seivc who only stand and wait! 

« J. S. Fletohek. 

.._ --- , - (. la 
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POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
Plato thought that boys are the most untamable 
of wild boasts; and his opinion has had omiuent 
stipporters. Pope probably meant much the fcuiiie 
thing when he said that schoolboys have no 
character. In view of this opinion, tlic story 
of Fenclon and the young Duke of Burgundy 
has a peculiar siguilicauce. Tiiere i'^, indeed, no 
more signal example of the immense importance 
of well-conceived, well directed methods of e«lu- 
cation than the transformation which JYnclon 
wrought in his royal inipil. A more intractable 
subject probably never e.xercised tht^ wits and 
the patience of hi& instructor. Before he was 
placed in the hamla of Eenclon, the Duke was in 
simi)le truth much more of a wild beast than a 
rational human being. t)ne of his chief pleasures 
was in kicking and biting all his attendants 
who approached him. At times he refused to 
speak a word for hour.s. On other occasions 
he would not cat, though tempted with all the 
triumphs of the royal cooks. Hi.s grandfather, 
Louis XIV., had been at infinit(‘ pains to obtain 
for him the most judicious attendants and tiitoi-s ; 
but all had given up their charge as Iiopeless. 
At length Fenelou was called in. Fencloii was 
not without experience in dealing with young 
people, and he had already written a hook ou 
li^lucaliun ; but his i>eculiar fitness for the task 
he had undertaken was that of a character unique 
in charm and sympathetic insight. It is un¬ 
necessary to apeak here of the marvellous skill 
and jlelicacy with which he wrought on the yiuing 
Duke’s nature, and liow he so completely trans¬ 
formed him that Michelet even expresses a doubt 
whether in the transformation the strongest 
springs in the boy’s characlev had not been 
broken. 

In Fenidon's dealings with his pujiil he had 
one leading idea, to which, perhaps, educationists 
have not given the iqiporhmce it deserves. This 
ideftnjvas, th^t for every individual there is one 
poet who above all others appeals to the deepest 
instincts of his nature, and is therefore fitted 


I to be one of the highest forces in educing the 
best qualities of his mind and heart. FcncUon 
, had not been long with his pupil before he dis- 
' covered that with all his ungovernable passions 
I he liad a ‘^’ii^ilian soul’—in other words, that 
in the depths of the boy’s nature there was 
that w’hich responded to the grace and tender- 
I ness which di.stinguish Virgil above all other 
' poets. Virgil accordingly w'as made the instru¬ 
ment through whom lie sought to effect his ends. 

^ The result exceeded his hopes. Virgil did indeed 
Woiue the J/uke’s favourite poet, and the chief 
formative mlluencc of Ills brief life. 

It is admitted that education at school and 
' college as it is in these days realised is directed 
! not so much to the formation of character as 
, to the communication of knowledge. It is per- 
I haps impossible that it should be otherwise. 

' The needs of society must determine its edu- 
! cational code. In ancient Persia, to ride, to 
* draw the bow, and to speak the truth, wm all 
that the conditions of his mature life demanded 
of a youth. In mo<leiii England a boy is maimed 
in the race of life if he has not made some 
acquaintance with the ‘ circle of the sciences.’ 
It follows from this that poetry, since it does 
not supply facts that can be of any practical 
use ill life, i-eceivcs but a subordinate place in 
' our scheme of studies. All men of science would 
not express themselves so harshly as Newton 
when he said that poetry is ‘but ingenious 
trifling;* yet there is undoubtedly a feeling 
abroad that when wc compare him with the 
I worker in any department of science, the po^ 
is after all but a frivolous personage. If we 
have any doubt that such is the general con¬ 
viction, we have but to reflect how moat people 
would regartl such a jiassage as this fiom Worde- 
vvoi-th. ‘It is an awful truth,’ he says, ‘that 
there neither is nor can be any genuine enjoy- 
I meiit of poetry among nineteen out of twenty 
of those persons who live or wish to live in 
the broad light of the world- among those 
who either are, or are striving to make them¬ 
selves people of consideration in society. This 
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' is a truth, aiitl an awful one, because to be incjm- 
able of a feeling for poetry in my sense of the 
woixl is to be without love of human nature^ 
or reverence for Ood.' Such a conception ot 
poetry os is conveyed in these words would cer¬ 
tainly appear to many people as in the highest 
degree strained and fantastic; yet it is the fact 
that tlm greatest of the woild’s thinkers from 
Aristotle to Stuart Mill have been of Words¬ 
worth’s opinion. 

It was one of England’s greatest lawyers 
who said that the wis<Ioni of a country *18 
to be searched for in its poets; and it was 
Aristotle’s opinion that })oetry deals with the 
highest forms of truth ami conveys it most 
impressively. The production of poetry is cer¬ 
tainly no trifling matter for the poet himself. 
There is, indee<i, no form of mental exerci««e 
I that puts sucdi a strain on the whole man. 
j Goethe, who is remarkable among poets for his 
I self-control, declared that to write more than 
I one tragcily a year would kill him ; and Scott, 
who prided himself on lus stoical self-repression, 
says in an interesting passage : ‘I will avoid any 
occupation so laborious and agitating as poetry 
must be to be worth anything.’ As far, there¬ 
fore, 0.8 the ex]>cndituie of intellectual ami emo¬ 
tional force 13 concerned, poetry demands as 
serious consideration as the most abstruse of the 
sciences. 

The qne^ioii has often been discii'^scd whether 
or not the temlcncy of civilisation i-^ to benumb 
the higher imaginative faculties. However this 
may be, it is at lea'^t certain that the influeme 
of the poet <»l necessity dimiui.shes as,the interi'sts 
of society grow more complex. In the simpler 
states ot men the bard is, next to the chief, the 
mo.'^t important personage in the nation. As 
poetry is almost universally the earliest form <d 
hteratnre, he is at once the histori.m, the law¬ 
giver, the piMphet t>f the race. He originate^ 
public opinion, and lie makes the tradition that 
gives liirth to national sentimeuf. Even at com¬ 
paratively late periods of a nation.s de\elopment, 
it is extraor<linary what a power the poet still 
wield? over the minds of men. During the middle 
ages the words ot the troiiver(*« and the trou¬ 
badours determined the ideals and formcji the 
temper of the choice spirits ot tlie time. When 
the revival of letters came, and the biith of 
the scientific spirit followed, it was no longer 
po.«!sible that imaginative literature could fill the 
place in men’s minds it had hitherto done. 
Their thoughts were directed into a thousand 
other channels, calling into play other mental 
faculties, whicli gradually overthrew the para¬ 
mount rule of the imagination. In this rela¬ 
tion Sir Philip Sidney’s delightful treatise, Hic 
Befnm of Ponicy acquires a pecAiliar interest. 
Sidney was the last and noblest of the knigliN ; 
and his passionate jilea for the high function 
of the poet is but the expression of the senti¬ 
ment of chivalry tow'ards its trouveres and its 
troubadours, \yimt poetry ha<l been in tlie past 
to men of action, he conceived that it might 
.still be in tlie liiture. It cannot be owing to 
the disappearance of poetical genius from the 
world that fiis hope has not been fulfilled, as 
wc have had Milton and Wordswm th and Shelley 
since Jus day. The truth mu-t therefore be 
that thfib poet has simjdy been jostled from his 


high pedestal, and is now but one of a thou¬ 
sand other intellectual forces. i 

In one respect, indeed, the poet is as greatly 
honoured as ever he has been. It is frankly 
acknowledged by men of science of the best type 
that poetry is Ihe highest expression of the 
human mind, and that the poet himself is the 
finest and rarc-'t product of nature. Analysis 
has done its utm<ist in the way of ex])laiuing 
to us the genius of the pcK*t and the essence of 
hi.s wc»rk, yt‘t botli still remain the same incal¬ 
culable elementfe that have bewildered and en- 
ihanted the mind of man from the beginning, 
’file poet thus, t'vcii in those days of the all-per¬ 
vading lights of science, sings like Wordsivorlh’s 
lark in a ‘privacy of glorious light.’ Never¬ 
theless, the reputed question of the senior wrangler 
regarding J'uradiu- ‘Put what does it prove?' 
is (huibllcfeft the genuine expression of the generid 
attitude towards poctiy in the present day. 

As has been said, it is idle to think liiat poetry 
can ever have that place in public instiuctioii 
it once legitimately held. 'I'lie conditions of 
modern life have made this inipissible. An 
Athenian boy might liave leisure to commit the 
1 tweiity-lour books of the Iliad. but thougli the 
discipline would doubtless be an excellent one, 
it w’ouM hardly be wi«e that the schoolboy vi 
lo-day should acliieve the rival feat of (•onimitting 
t J’amtii-ii' Lo.4 or the K.icarau))}. Still, if we but 
' keej) before us the idea of hYnelon, poetry, even 
I m the present condition of thing'’, might surely 
' lie iiuule a far more eflicient instrument iii edu- 
' cation tliaii it iulnally i-^. H has ol'lon lieen 
' ])oiiited out of late that a.s it is at jireseiit taught 
! in our 8< hooJs po» try i.s simply toitnred into a 
tilting subject for examination. Poems are cho?en 
Itw reading not so nuudi because tliey are ot 
j a kind to ajipeal to the feelings and e.xperienee 
'of childhood, but because liny aflord excellent 
I m.iteri.il for an examination paper. Wliat, for 
I example, could be more absunf than to ]*hice 
j I’aiadisc Iv’ijatiad in the hand.'’ ()f pupils of fifteen 
or sixteen'? Tliat poem, the eiijoymeiit of whii !i, 
accortling to a high authority, is the la4 reward 
of con.-siimmated schohir.slnp, is, in tuith, of all 
pociii'’ m the w’orld the h<-st fitted to engeud<*r 
111 a hoy a hfc-long ilisgust for every foiiu of 
1 poetic produclion. Slioitpoeiii'^judieiously diosen 
.md taught from ihe point of view of J'V-mdon 
would certainly go far to comitcrbahince that 
<lea<lening of the emotional side of our nature 
which Darwin so siiiceiely regretted in his own 
easi* us the re.sult of exclusively realistic studies. , 
Put after all, if Finelon’a notion be correct, 
it lies with each to make the most fruitful 
application of it for himself. Thoroughly to 
master one poet an<l enter into lus spirit is in 
any case a finer discipline than the cursory read¬ 
ing of a thousand. This is, indeed, the counsel 
of all the great ma-sters of knowledge. Historians 
have been cai'efnl to tell us that they never 
really understood history till they had thoroughly 
inastci'ed (me jH*riod; and it useil to be the 
earnest advice of an cmimait Professor of pliilo- 
.sophy to his students that in his department 
the wisest course to folhtw was first to under¬ 
stand completely one great teacher. 

An interesting question here suggests ifilbJf: 
Is it not the umetion of music to effect for 
the highly civili.'cd societies of to-day what poetry 
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effocted for the simpler societies of tlfe past? 
It is nn(l(jubtedly the fact that music iu its 
highest development is as peculiarly the art of 
the last three centuries aa architecture was the 
art of the middle ages. It might seem to follow, 
therefore, that in music we should firnl tlie natural 
compensation against the excess of the scientific 
spirit. But great as lire the achievements of 
modern music, it cannot be seriously maintained 
that it touches the springs of human conduct 
in the same degree as poetry. .Music is, in truth, 
the ‘least intellectual of all the arts,’ an(l cannot, 
therefore, in the very nature ol things, com¬ 
pete with poetry in inJlncncing men’s views of 
life and shaping tlie general course of their 
actions. 


JIB ESTTOLT’S YOUNU WIFE. 

A 8T0RY IX TWI^LVE CIlArTEUS. 

CHAFICR \I. 

Davry wheeled her mistress to tlie otlier end 
of the corri<lor, wliere was a i-ecoss in wliicli stof»d 
wJiat lf*okecl like a lai^e uirker-chair without a 
scat. Davry pushed the easy-chair inside the 
wicker one, <lropped a tliin iron bar in front to 
keep it in its jdace, and tlicu touching a spring, 
tlie cliair and its otcnpanl a‘'C<Midcd -lowly ami 
snuMithly to the level of the floor on the story 
above, and there bi'canie .-talionarv. Davry 
having ascendeil by way ot the staircase, remo\ed 
the bar, and then pushed the cliair beiore her mlo 
Jliss Esholt’s room. 

Owing to an acddent dining childhood, Miss 
Esliolt was unalde to ualk more than a few 
halting steps at a lime, and altogetlicr incapable 
of getting up or down stairs, tliough any one who 
only saw her sitting calm and upright in her 
chair would m-ver have ''UspeOed it. Xo one, not 
even her brother, lia<l ever heard her give utter¬ 
ance to a word of complaint. Slie was fond of 
travel, and, thanks to railways and st<Mmb»iatK, 
was aide to get alwHit from place to place as «he 
leased. It was her muse, Davry’s niotlicr, who, 
y letting liei* tall when a cluM, had been the 
cause of Miss Ej-htdt’.s laineno-s ; and Davry had 
looked upon it a« a sacrctl duty ever since to 
devote her life to the service ot Miss Fsludt and 
make reparation, a.s far as in her lay, for her 
mother's eareles-iics«>. She was a woman of few 
words, as simple as a child, her life bonn<l round 
by the silver cord of duty. Davry hcedotl not ihc 
frivoloiw changes iu the world’s lashions, hut still 
are.ssed her gaunt person as she had been wont 
1;0 do thirty 3 -ears befoi’e in her native village. 
She wore a striped linsey-woolsey petticoat; a 
loose pnnt bodice, that reached a little below her 
wai.st; a wliite muslin kercliief, pinned high up 
her throat; an<l on her head a muslin cap, 
starched to an exceeding stifiness, the border of 
which, tortured into almpc by the Italian iron, 
formed an appropriate scrollwork rouml her 
rugged time-worn face. If Miss Eslmlt was cohl 
by nature, Davry was stony. She was like a 
woman who had been for years under the intlu* 
ence of a dripping-well, ami had come back into 
the world partially*petiified and unable wholly 
to^gain V'r lost humanity. All the affection 
she was capable of feeling was centred in her 
mistress. 


^Tbe room in which Miss Esholt now was wa^ 
sacred to herself and Davry. With the rare 
exception of Mr Esholt, no one else ever set foot 
in it It was library, boudoir, and sitting-room 
in one, and nowhere was Miss Esliolt’s extreme 
simplicity of taste more observable. The whole 
place, in fact, would have reminded a stranger 
of a business man’s office more than of any¬ 
thing else. Miss Esliolt was wealthy, and as she 
cared little for money, she could afford to ho, 
and was very charitable ; but her charity was 
always done by prox^^ She subscribed liberally 
to all sorts and conditions of hospitals and institu¬ 
tions ; but aa for relieving any imlividual case 
of distress wliich might be brought under her 
notice, she would have coiieMerotl such a proceed¬ 
ing as most ill-advised, an«l as tending rather to 
the moral deterioration than the physical well¬ 
being of the recipient 

Davry wheeled her mistress's chair near the 
fire and then waited for further orders. Miss. 
Esholt sat for a long time without speaking, 
staring intently into tlic glow’ing embers: Davry 
stooil beliind lier chair, immovable as a statue. 

At lengtli Aliss Esholt spoke: ‘Davry, he is 
going to get married.’ 

‘Who’s going to get married, Miss Janet?’ 

‘Who? Aly brother.’ 

For a littl<‘ pp;u'(‘ the ticking of the clock on 
th(j manielpiccc was the onl}' sound. Davry was 
the first to speak. 

‘ Then w'e may pack up our traps as soon as wc 
like,’ she said. ‘ \Vc shan’t be w-anted here. Two 
mistresses in <mc house? No; that will never do.’ 
She spoke in that tone of respiictful familiarity 
which 111 * 1 . 13-8 now gone iis-ed to make old 
domestics ^eeiii as if they were really a pint of 
the family. 

‘A young tiling like her to be mistress here!’ 
said Afiss Esliolt with a i-ontemptuous curl of her 
thin lips. ‘No! his doll, his plaything, she may 
be, but not mistress of this Iiouse.’ 

‘Young, 1 .-, she, Miss Janet? All the worse 
for us, then. And pretty too, I make no 
doubt.’ 

‘Tretty? Ay! Aly brother is no stronger- 
minded than other men. It’s pink cheeks and 
briglit e 3 'e 8 against the worhl with all of them.' 

* \Ve must find another home, JIiss Janet,’ reas¬ 
serted Davry in her positive way. 

‘Not so. No stranger shall driv'e me out of 
the house where T was born, and in which my 
father and mother in-od and died.—Davry, I 
lluiik I W’lll go to bed.’ 

As soon as her rnksfress was in bed, Davry 
placed a reading-lamp on a small table by her 
side together witli a number of books, and then, 
according to custom, respectfully pressed her hand 
and withdrew for tlie niglit. 

JIiss Esholtj left alone, set to work to read her¬ 
self to sleep ; but to-night she found the task 
an 3 thing but an easy one. Her thoughts would 
dw'oll oil the revelation made her by her brother. 
She frowned, clenched her fingers, and fixed her 
e 3 ^es intently on her book j but by the time she 
had read a score of lines the words began to run 
one into another, and the page grew- blurred before 
her. So she put out the lamp, am^ lay watching 
a thin shaft 01 moonlight that streamed in below 
the blind. ‘0 Robert Robeitl’ she murmured, 

' was not my love sufficient, tliat you mugt bring a 
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stranger into the lioiiee, who will come between 
118 , and fling her shadow over iia, and dav by day 
push U8 farther apart, till at lost we shall almost 
forget that we ai'o the childivu of one mother! ’ 
'J’ears stood in her eyes; but with a gesture of 
contempt at her weakness, she shut her lids 
tightly and pressed them back to their springs, 
and with that the bitter feeling at her heart gi'ew 
still more bitter. 

Mr and Mrs Esholt had been married three 
months. Mis-^ Gmuby was also married to the 
curate of the faithful heart—a curate no longer, 
but a full-rte<lged incumbent with a living some¬ 
where in the south of England. 

Miss Esholt Inwl gone to stay with some friends , 
' in London a few weeks before the mariiagc, and 
had only latclv come back. She bad had no wish j 
to meet her bi'other and his biidc in the fiibt 
flush of their married happiness ; consequently, 
she w'as somewliut agreeably surprised when she 
found their demeanour towmils each other so 
different from what she had expected it to be— 
so quiet, so commonplace, so undemonstrative. 
But her observant cye.s soon diseoveml, or believed 
tliey dhl, tlie .secret which lay at the bottom of 
tliis stiite of affairs, and the dis(‘Overy only served 
b) deepen her gniwing dislike to the young >vife. 
That Robert, t!ie best of men and dearest of 
brothers, the gift of whose hand and heart would 
have been an honour to any woman, sliouhl not 
l>e loved by her lie had .stooped to make his wife' 
Such a possibility seemed scarcely conceivable, 
yet there befoiv her W’as the fact, plainly observ¬ 
able to such as liad eyes to see. Her brother’s 
deep silent love, so unobtrusive, so delicately dis- 

S that a stranger might have been excused 
ling to notice it; Agnes’s strange caprices— 
for such they seemed to Miss Esholt—her long 
fits of coldness, of dumbness almost, and apparent 
indifference to everything around h<*r, alternating 
with short bin’sts of sumincr-like warmth, when 
her whole being seemed to sun itse.U in her 
liusband’s love—nothing of this was unnoted by 
her. She saw that Agnes did not feel tor her 
husband that deep, abiding love which, as she 
rightly conceived, a wife ought to feel; but she 
did not understand that those very alternations 
wliich seemed to her so erratic and incomprehens¬ 
ible were the natural results of an affection newly 
Ijorn, timiilly striving to put forth one shoot after 
another, till, by-and-by, if no untimely frost sliould 
I intervene, leaves would begin to unfold them¬ 
selves, and then the tender sapling would gradu¬ 
ally grow and spixiad into a stately tree which no 
tempest would have power tl) uproot. Of all 
this Miss Esholt comprehcude<l nothing. Her 
love for him gave her some gift of insight into 
her brother’s heart, but she had no such gift in 
tlie case of Agnes. 

She speedily discovered another reason for 
a<Ming to the feeling with which she ah-eady 
began to regard the young wife. She saw that 
Agnes pitie<i her, and was full of compassion for 
her helplessness. This touched her prhlc bitterly. 
Rut she said nothing, but waUhe«l—watchetl 
incessantly, as though A<'nes had some secret 
design on her brother’s life, which it was her 
sisterly duty Ic frustrate. 

^Ir Esholt, reaching home each day between 
five^ and six o’clock, pas-sed his evenings like a 
dutiful hmband in the company of his wife and 


sister, except on those few occasions when he and 
Agnes went to a conceit or thentr^ together. 
Having dined, he would chat a little, skim the 
newspaper, ask Agnes to play, or to read to him 
half a canto of iUdlle Ifatokl—his one favourite 
poem; or sometimes he would doze a little- 
allowable after a busy day ‘down town’ and a 
good dinner—till eleven o’clock came, and with 
it the hour for retiring ; for Mr Esholt was ns 
punctual in this os in everything else. Those 
! long evenings tried Agnes greatly, for whether 
she wei-e reading or working, or talking to her 
husbaiid, Miss Esrholta cold glittering eyes wero 
invaiiably fixed upon her. 8he lelt them rather 
than saw them, and they discomposed lier exceed¬ 
ingly. Tlie love for her husband that was silcntlv 
budding like a .spring flower in her heart, drooped, 
frost-bitten and withered, in presence of that 
impassive, pale-face*! uoinan, sitting propi>ed up 
with cushions in her easy-clmir. It, when to¬ 
gether of an evening, she sometimes nlaced her 
liaml with love’s sweet familiarity in tliat of her 
husband, she felt !Miss Eeholt’s stony gaze fixed 
on her with double j) 0 \ver, and, like the coward 
she was, she withdrew' it in uu instant and locked 
herself up again in her reserve. 

Was Mr Esholt aware in lii.'^ own mind of the 
strange umleivuvronls at work beneatli tlic seehi- , 
ing (juietude of his domestic life ^ If so, he went' 
on from day to day like one totally ignorant of 
their exi.'-tence, and made no sign. Rut he was , 
a man whom it was given to feW’ to reail or com- 
preliend, and it may be that lie saw’ moi-e of the 
silent warfare that was lieing waged under liis 
roof than either his wife or his sister Iiud any 
conception of. 

Summer was now here; and when ]\lr E&lndt 
one day told liis wife that he had arranged for 
their romoval to New Rngliton in the course of 
tlie following week, a glad light spiling to her 
eye", which In* *lid not fail to take nob* of. They 
were not, however, going to stay at Syringa 
(’ottage—tliat wouhl be reserved lor tlie use of 
Miss Esholt and such fnemls a.s slie might have 
to visit her ; but at T1 m‘ Hollies, a small villa no 
great distance away. This was still better news 
for Agne.8. She w'ould not only get aw’iiy for a 
time from the dull, heavy, sombre Evorton House, 
but would be t*> some extent relieved from Miss 
Esholt B constant silent siijiervision, which began 
to weigh upon her more and more—-a moral 
incubus from which there seemed no prospect of 
relief—but w'hich, she sometimes felt, would in 
the course of time drive her to do something 
desperate. Now, however, she seemed to breathe* 
again. For a little while the burden w'ould be 
lightened, if not altogether remove*!. 

Agnes felt happier an*l more light-hearted tlian 
she had felt for many a day, when she found her¬ 
self installed in the charming little villa which 
Mr !^holt had rented for tlic .season. Every 
morning after breakfast slie walked w'itli her 
husband to the luriding-.stuge, wdicre he took the 
quarter-to-nine steamer for Liverpool. After 
seeing him off she and Fido, her big Newfound¬ 
land, would go for a long ramble on the sands, 
here, there, anywhere -what di<l it matter where, 
so long os she was in the fresh air and sunshine 
anil away from the sinister influence o^ those j^io 
black unwinking eyes and that white passionless 
face! After luncheon, it was pleasant to sit in 
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the shade of the veranda, a novel in her hand, spmctliing in the magazine that interested him 
an<l Fi(io stretched out at her feet, with the great and seemed to expectt no answer. 


shimmering seascape basking far and wide before^ Miss Esholt rubbed Iier transparent hands one 
her, ploughed by a luuidrcd ships and steamers’ within the other. ‘There is some secret here,* 
inward or oiitwaxtl bound-a picture pregnant she murmured to herself—‘ some love secret, most 
with suggestions and countless dramatic possi- likely—some little romance of the past which 
bilities to the fj’esh vivid imagination of the girl madam has not foi^otten, maybe does not want 


who sat watching it by the hour together through to forget. I must be hci’e to-morrow at the 
her dreamy di-ooping lids. meeting of the two.’ 

Between five aiul six o’clock she and Fi<1o ___ 

wouTH stroll down to the landing-stage again, this 

time to meet Mr E^holfc on his return from busi- THE CHAPEL OF THE PYX. 

ness. Then would iollow a miiet b-te-u-UHe the eastern cloister of the abbey of West- 
tlmner, after wind, it generally .append eitl.ci’ is an antiane door, mlinittino to ,i 


that they made their way to Svringa Cottage, or 
tliat Miss Esholt and the two frieiidp, who w’ere 


minster there is an antique door, admitting to a 
remarkable vaulted cliarabor, built during the 


staying with her ianio to spend the' evening at KJ'™>>l tl.e Confessor and known as tho 

The Hollie.s. Witl. two li.d.es tl.ere to break up Clnipel of the Pyx. It is called a chapel pro- 
the ixsiial family trio, one of whom jdayed ami bably from the fact there being at the eastern 
sang cliarniingly, Agne.s ftdt that she could afford end the remains of a atone altar, and also apwema 
to treat Miss Esliolt’a silent h(»stility with a close by. If tradition may be accepted, here lie 
ceitain amount of disdain. Tlie cohl watchful the bones of Hugolin, treasurer to Edward the 
eyes still followed her as heretofore, and seemed Confessor, the progenitor of our Chancellors of 
to note l.er every woi.l and nioveinent, as tl.oiigh Ex.-he<iuer. Tl.e el.ainber is built in two 


for the puiwse oi recor<ling them in some secret , . £ t • » 

diary of tl..i brain ; but so long as slie was in the ''T’ "''‘‘■'T’ 

presence of any one other than licr husband, the the vaulting. The aspect is gloomy and 

spell which at other times was upon her seemed pnson-like, the heavily barred window not tend- 
to lose half its lorcc ami meaning. ing to diminish that effect. Although part of the 

There came a day wlieii Mivs K'^holt’s friends abbey buildings, this is government property, for 
look their departure ; but as one or two others wlmn we stand within its walls we arc in tho 
were presently coiniug to lill their place, tlie Tj-casury of the Englijah nation, and w’hcre, 
rv;’'! ; "'-n "iT.; f . wealth of royalty 


Miss Esholt came to The 1 billies lo <l!niiei the 
first day after her liiemls had left, for Bobeit 
would not hear (il her dining alone Diimerwas 


in medieval day'*, the hoarded w’ealth of royalty 
wa.s kept under the eye and ecclesiastical guardian¬ 
ship of the abbot and monks of Westminster. 


over, and they had gone liack to the drawing- Here, up to the time of the Reformation, the 
room—it was one of those evenings that would regalia of the Saxon monarchy, the Black Rood of 
not admit of their going out'looi's—when Mr St Margaret from Scotland (the Holy Cross of 
Esholt said rather abruptly and apropos to llolyi-oixl), the Cros.s of St Keot from Wales, and 
nothing lliat had gone before . ‘ By-the-by, Agnes, all the later iicquiNilions of suWquent monarchs, 
1 have a little surprise in store Jor you. You were deposited. Large sums of money, chiefly for 
remember a .^oung man of llie n.inie of Wilmot purposes of conquest, accnmulnted here, tho money 
Burrell, 1 dare.sav wiested from .Jew or citizen helping to swell tlie 

Tlie smlden mention of that name which, now amount, 
that she was mairie'l, she would fain have for- The close connection with the religious house 
gotten for ever, seenmd to drive the blood in a of Westminster, and the sacred character of the 
sudden rush to the young wile’s heart, and in a chamber, presumably consecrated its contents iu 
moment she turned white to licr lipa She felt the eyes of the people, for no very strict watch 
rather than saw Esholt’.s lynx-like eyes full or guard seems to have been exercised. The 
upon her. Mr Esholt saw nothing; he was cut- doisters of the monastery were the playground 
ting the pages of a new number of JJhu-Kivood and and place of relaxation of tlio monks, and here 


skimming a paragraph here and there as he did 


pi*obably the lay friends would be admitted. 
Many would therefore know of the place and its 


• There was a brief pause, whi< h to Agnes seemed contents. To bi*cak open and rob .such a treasure- 
far longer than it really was. Tlum nerving her- house would be treason and sacrilege ; the latter 
self by a supreme effort, she said in low clear in those days was punishable with death without 
tones: *Oh yes; I used to know Wilmot veiy benefit of clei^—a terrible sentence even when 
well indeed. His father and pa^ia were old and human life was held clieaply; but added to this, 
dear friends, and Wilmot iiseil to spend most of no sanctuaiy could be claimed by the sacrilegious, 
his holidays at the vicarage.' The chapel being hedged round with such pains 


‘ Then you will doubtless be pleased to sec him and penalties, wa.s not troubled by the medieval 
again. It will bring old times and recollections burglar until early in the fourteenth century, 
to your memory. 1 liavo asked him to dine with In the year 1»303, Edward I. was commencing, 
us to-morrow.’ or rather renewing war with the Scote, a war 

At these woiuls, a tremor shot through Agnes of revenge for defeats suffered at their hands 
from head to foot Her heart seemed to stop recently, and for incursions made to the south 
beating for a moment, as if to gath^ the meaning of the Border. In this new campaign, a great 
of^’lmt hgd been said, and then hurried on in land-force was raised and despatched north, a^d 
a wild tumult. She turned abrujitly to the a numerous fleet sailed for the same destination, 
window. Fortunately, Mr Esholt hud found The Scots were to be crushed and tbeij country 
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ravagei.1. Fortune favoured the English, and the 
! hardy northerners retired on every side befoi-e 
the three divisions of Edward’s army. At tlie 
height of the victory, and while the king was at 
Linlithgow, news reached him that the treasury 
in the abbey of ‘Westminster liad been forced and 
ritted of the vast sum laid uj> there for carrying 
on the war. The lords of His Majesty's suite must 
have had a bud quarter of an hour witli the king 
after he learned this; for to lose a sum of £100,000, 
intended for the purpose of a sweet revenue, must 
have been gall to the ambitious mouarcli, stop¬ 
ping, 08 it must, some of his schemes of conquest 
Such an outrage on the roy.il property had never 
before been committed, aii‘l accordingly strong 
measures were taken. The abbot and monks of the 
abbey were hurried off to tluj Tower ; and a trial, 
which continued for nearly two yeai*s, was com¬ 
menced. The chronicler and good friend of the 
monastery repudiates the assertion that any of the 
monks \vere engaged in the work of spoliation; but 
the chapter of Westminster being entrusted with 
the safety of the ti'easure, naturally u’as accu'^ed of 
connivance with the robbery. The tribunal before 
whom the brethren were taken released the greater 
number, but condemned t!u* subpi'ior and the 
sacrist; and they paid Liie penalty of the 
crime. 

The history of the bacrilegious tlieft seems to 
have been, that one Ilicluu^l de Podlicote audaci¬ 
ously robbed the refectory of tlie abbey, and m llie 
course of his search for i»luudcr noticed the inse¬ 
cure state of the treasury, and dHiovered the 
natui'e of its contents. In concert with some lay 
fiicuds and some of the clerical guanlians, among>t 
them the subpnor and 8acii4, a plot was elabo- 
lated for carrying oil the money intended lor 
furnisliing the king with the means of var. Early 
m the ycai’ 1303 this plot was currieil to a .suc¬ 
cessful issue, and the money .abstracted witlioiit 
at once causing attention. The plunder was not 
immediately removed from the j)i'ecincts of the 
abbey, but buried in tlie green endo-sed by tlie 
cloister. To prevent the removal of tlie eartli 
i being noticed, a crop of hemp vas sown, partly, 
perliajis, to murk the spol, uml also because of its 
rapid growtli. The gardener who usually trimmed 
tlie grass was refused admission on various jire-, 
texts, the culprits fearing lus scythe might strike 
; something richer than tlie eurtli. As soon as the 
matter could bo arranged, the money was exhumed, 
and conveyed across the river to the Surrey shore, 
concealed in two large black panniers, and from 
that time w*a.s lost Wliere it went, no one but 
i those concerned knew, or wlio profit'd in the 
possession of so vast a sum. 'J’he monk Alexander 
of Pershore, who carrie<l it over, retained to hi» 
place in the abbey, and waited with the others 
the bui‘Sting of the inevitable storm. In con¬ 
sequence of rumour, or to draw out iurther sums, 
the king’s officers soon afU'i* the removal came to 
the treasury; and what confusion met their eyes 
—broken ooxes, jewels hiug about bixiadcust, 
papers and seals strewing the tloor, the whole of 
the contents upset, and, to crown all, the treasure 
gone! 

Tlie subprior an«l sacrist weiv executed ; and to 
mark the enormity of the offence, tradition avers 
the boilies were flayed—let us hope after death — 
and the skin nailed to the door of the chapel as a 
'Warning, to those who might be sacrilegiously 


minded.'’ There is no doubting that buman skin 
was attached to the doors, for poriions were sub¬ 
mitted to a celebrated surgeon during the I’estora- 
lion of the abbey, and he pronounced them human. 
Whether the skin once covered the unfortunate 
subprior and sacrist remains doubtful, as some 
think the ownei*!* were ceitain Daues who troubled 
English peace for a time. 

After the steed was stolen, the stable door was 
locked ; double doors w'ore put up and five or six 
locks ad«led for security. Iron burs W’ere fiAd to 
the windows, and the chamber reduced in size by 
a thick wall built across it. 

Alter the Reformation, the regalia were removed 
to the 'J'ower, where they cun now be seen under 
the guardianship of slaiwiu't beefeaters in their 
quaint co-itumes, or the more prosaic blue-coated 
police. The ‘relics’ weie probably converted into 
mundane coin by the reforming sjnrit of the 
time. 

'flu* name pyx i.s derived from the box or case 
in winch arc Uepo-ited the coins, specimens of the 
coinage of the lealm, called trial pieces. Once in 
every five yours cerbiin officers, appointed by tlio 
(Jhaiicelloi- of tlie Exehequer and tlie Lord Clian- 
cellor, Olid conslituting a jury, visited the chapel, 
who>-e doors with the niimeroiH locks weie opoiie<i 
by attendants bearing mighty ke}s. Tlie duties 
ol the jury were to inquire into the purity and 
weight of tin; coinage by as&ay and weighing, and 
give a written vciditt testifuiig their satisfaction 
with the woik of the Rbister of the On 

aiming in the chajud, the coins were taken out 
ol the i»y.\, ]>laced in i>a]>er jmreeL, sealed, and 
tidveii pof.-.e’-.'-ioii of by the .luiw. Coins were 
seh'cled at huzanl loi te-.ting by fire and scales; 
and after tbcMi iipeiatioiis, and in the afternoon 
of the sium; day, the \erdi<t, wntten out at length, 
wa« handed to the Lord Cliancellor. The docu¬ 
ment becalm* a stale j)a])er, and probably the 
cui-iou>-niimled may sec them in tlio llecord Office, 
or where\er smdi paj)ei& aie deposited. 


A FAMILY SECllET. 

IX roi u cUAriEUrt. 

CIIAPThK lil.—W’HAT IS TIIK SECRET? 

IvA<iE and chagrin hebl entire sway over the 
pa^feioiiate mind ol the Hon. Mis Chi.sholm when 
the door chised behind Aynsley. llage at being 
ii*buked in her own hoiij-.e by a^rson like this 
young doctor for her treutiai^^^^ Mina; and 
rhagrin because she had not Q^^ldled to W'ill 
him to her way of thinkit^ betniyeil 

the real nature of her feelings '^wards Gcoige 
Chisholm’s wile. Still the man'-must not 1^ 
allowed to carry his tale to the police until she 
liud time to coii'sider what w'as to be done to 
accomplish her own jnirposes. She touclied the 
bell, and Gedge entered. 

‘Go after that’—person, she w'us going to say, 
but succeeded in using the politt*r tlesignation— [ 
‘gentleman. Follow till you overtake lum. Say » 
lliat ] have changed my mind, and jiarticularly j 
wish him to return for a few minutes. Toll him : 
it is mo'.t important for the object he has in 
view*.’ . 

The Hon. Mrs Elizabeth Chisholm, n6e Bal* 
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hooley, was the eldest of eight daughters of an iifl- maternal grandfather. He was genial, fond of 
poverished Irish nobleman who maintained the com 2 )any, reckless in his s 2 >ortH, careless in regard 
dignity of his ancestors by spending every penny to money, and left the wliole management of 
he could get by bornwiiig on mortgages or from .affaim in liih mother’s hands. He got what he 
his friends, or by selling land outright. "When lie reiiuired—latterly, not alway.s without sharp 
had mouey, he kept open house, aud high revels remonstrance—and he was content. The remon- 
were lield in Castle lllaney. But the intervals strauce had no effect. In his second term at 
between the revels became longer and longer, and Cambridge he was rusticated on account of sundry 
at length tliey ceased altogether, for the mafeter wild e.x|>r()its ; hut lie was a heix) in the hunting' 
of Castle Blancy no longer had money, credit, field, and the mo^t notable ‘gentleman riiler’in 
or anything to mortage or sell. 'But before the the county steeplechases. His mother did not 
last feast he called his daughters together. ‘ Kow often attempt to inteiiere witli him in anything 
girls,’ said he, ‘you must marry or starve, lor he chose to do? and when she did so, lier wise 
after this ball, unless some unexpected bit of luck counsel Mas treated with so much indiflerence 
turns U2J, we won’t have a birthing to bless our- that she saw it was useless trying to control him. 


selves with for two years at anyrate.’ 


inardi. lie was middle-aged, and uol inlellectu- 
ally brilliant, but thoroughly good natuied. The 
JIoii. Kli/aljeth pounced U]‘.‘n him and claimed 


art of diessnuvkers ami iiiilliiiera 

►She secureil her 2 >ri/-e. The generous Squire 


jirovided for him. 

‘I daiesay slie will make some man happy; 


m.ule handsome settJeinent'i ii]>on her, ami they hut 1 am not the man. My arrangements are 
were married. 'I'ln.* wliole tiling was accom- alreaily made, and so there is no use bothering 
2 di'.hed in six wei'ks; and the rapidit}’ mjUi yourself about it.’ 

mIiicIi tlic lion. Kli/abeth secured lier ]')n/.e She said no more ; hnt her conduct was strange 
astounded as nell aimised outsiders. 'J’he to a degree tliat an observer would liave called 
newly inariied coujile went to the (.'ontineiit, unnatural. Ceorge encountered sullen, obdurate 
announcing that their absence wmuld be 2'^’^' ojiposition every attempt be made to interest 

longed. At the end of ten mouths it was juo- his mother in the forthcoming event She w’ould 

claimed in the Tunes ami oilier journals tliat not .see her lutuiv daughter-ni-law'; she would 
the Hon. Mrs Chisholm had given biith in I’ans leave the room the moment her name was meii- 
to a son and heir. About tv\i^ yeai's uitenvards, tione<l. 

the family rc'tnrned to Broadmarsh, young (Jeorge He 2 >assed over all this liglitly. He thought 
being declared by everybody to be a wonderful it stii 2 »id and ridiculous on his inofher’s part to 
child for his age. sulk so long because he had chosen a W'jfe for 

• From the day of ai'rivul at Broadmar-li till the Jiimself and had disap 2 M)inted her in nut taking 
date of his death, three jears afterwards, tlie the one she had chosen. He had no doubt every- 
Squire’s quiet country home w^as a 2 *eriect Be<llam thing w'ould come right in the end, and had no 

to 1dm—always filled with tlio maiden sisters, on suspicion that she had any other reason for dis- 

whose account the Hou, Mrs Chisholm ke]»t U 2 > a liking Mina than was to be found in her chagrin 
constant round of picnics and garden-parties in at the o\erthrow of her own pet plans. 


summer, dinners and <lances in w'inter—revels in 
the good old style of Castle Blauey, 


He saw little of tlie persistent torture Mina 
had to endure. At first, she w’us bewildci'ed by 


I Before the Squire finally closed his eyes upon it, and found excuses for it without speaking to 
I this giddy scene, three of the maidens had fuuml her husband. She bojied that in time she would 
suitable husbands, and had been ipjirried in the gain the esteem of her mother-in-law'; or at any- 
parisli church at Sandyheach. The remaining rate forbearance from undisguised insult m the 
lour w’ere subsefnicutly disposed of to advantage jirescncc of servants and covert sneers in the 
by the clever sedieming sister. 'iUnifn that lady 2 »*' 6 ®cncc of visitors. But as mont]i| w'ent on the 
thought she might* give some attention to the lu^iging became keener instead of abating, an^ 
traihin^ of her sou. The boy caily dis 2 >layed became intolerable when Mina’s babe was bom. 
many idiosyncrasies similar to tliose of his When she did venture to ask her husband to 


He always agreed in everything she said, aud 


The Hon. Elizabeth Balhooley wus thus early then ijroceeded to follow’ his own course ns if 
made ac(|iiainted with the inconveniences of she had not b 2 i<jkcn. He was open-handed and 
chronic impecuuiosity ; and her ch.iracter was generous when the exercise of these virtues cost 
a curious compound of worhlly prudein-e—olten him no effort 

to the extent of niggardliness - and ambitious But wlieu he announced the date of his mar- 
extravagance. Slie would do anything to sustain riage witli IVlina Fairfax, the mother made a 
the glories of her royal race—lor of course the determined stand. She wmuld neviT consent. 
BaJliooleys were dcbceiidaiits of the kings of some- ‘ Very well, mother,’ rcsjionded Ceorge in his 
W'here—and then she would jiinch and jiractise lazy way: ‘it’s a pity; but! must try to content 
all sorts of petty ecoiiuimes in oixler to balance niysclf without your consent. 1 know that you 
accounts. wislied me to take one of my many cousins, so 

One of the guesU at tliis last revel wa‘< George that tlie whole of my fatlier’s j>roj>erty should 
CIjisIidIih, the wealthy EngliUi squire of Broml- remain in ijonr family. Very .soriy tliat I cannot 


lall in with your views. But .sucli is life: our 
2 )et ho 2 ies are ahvays disa 2 q')Oiiited ’ 

‘Js not Ulioda Hartford a girl fitted in every 


him for her ow’ii as soon as she hud <jl)tiiine«l | w.iy to make any man hupiiy'F demanded th*c 
saLislactory inioiimitioii as to the extent of liisjinoiher ghioniily. Bhoda was the most favoured 
ixjhse.'ftions. In lier youth &lie bail h>*i n slim ol all her nieces, and a frequent guest at Broad- 
niul, some ixiiqde thought, ])retty, althougli .she mai-^li, in the expectation that Ceorge w’ould fall 
developed into a dowdy, whose figure (ould not | in h»ve with her and marry, as it would save him 
be inatle dignified or remotely graceful by any tin-trouble of seeking a wife when one W'as ready 
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remonstrate with his mother, he only laughed. 
‘Don’t mind her,’ he would say, in his easy¬ 
going way ; ‘she is a bit eccentric, but she is all 
right at the core. Do as I do—laugh and pass on.* 
She has never bothered me.’ 

‘Ah, but you do not, you cannot see’- There 

Mina stopped—it seemed so tearful to be making 
complaints to a son about the cruelty of his 
mother. 

He did not sec. The shooting season took him 
to Yorkshire or the Highlands; the hunting 
season kept him out every day; the principal 
races had to be attended; and there were occa¬ 
sional trips to London, where he spent a week 
or two en barren, enjoying himself with his old 
chums at the chibs and theatres. He was quite 
unconscious of neglecting any of the duties of a 
husband. He did as he saw other men doing, 
and euppo8C<l that the wife’s place was at home, 
except on ceremonial occasions. He had taken 
her to Paris and Rome, and twice to London 
during the first eight mouths of their union. He 
was ready to take her anywhere she wished to 
go, if she asked him. But the Hon. Mrs Ohi^'holin 
always formed one of the party, and so Mina 
obtained little relief from the tyranny under 
which she suffered in the place she was obliged 
to call her home. 

Had Mina’s father lived, she would perhaps 
have appealed to him ; certainly, she would ha\e 
done so when driven to such a state of despair 
that she fled fi*om the house. lie, however, had 
died four mouths after her marriage, leaving his 
affairs in much confusion and embarrassment, 
owing to the utter collapse of several C’ompaiiie.s 
in which he ha<l invested his savings. Tins wjis 
another lever for the Hon. Mrs Chisholm to use, 
and she used it unmercifully. 

When Mina’s boy was born, he was taken from 
her, and given by the grandmother into tlie charge 
of a big coarse-looking woman who had been in 
the service of tlie Balhooleya for many years, 
and was devoted to the family. Mina wished to 
nurse the child herself. She was not allowed ; 
he was to be brought up by hand, on the plea 
that she was too weak to afford him sufficient 
nourishment She was rarely allowed to see him, 
<lespite her appeals j and yet George Chispholm was 
having the statement dinned into Ins ears that 
Mina nad no natural affection, and did not care 
for her child. 

When told that her boy was dead, and cbari?od 
with being the cause of his death by her neglect 
of him, she lost her reason, and fled from the 
house during her husband’s absence. The note 
of assignation was found under her pillow ; and 
the Hon. Mrs Chisholm congratulated herself and 
her son on having done with ‘that wicked woman,’ 
who had cajoled him into an utterly unsuitaljle 
union. 

The young Squire, however, did not take 
matters precisely in the way his mother had 
anticipated. When she showed him the note 
he I'ecognised his friend Blaxiand’s penmanship 
—he knew it too well to have the slightest doubt 
of the genuineness of the document. This was 
no forgery. Then the ugly nurse, Flaherty, told 
him where 8|ie had found it. But, instead of 
'’ursing Mi^a and his friend, he cursed himself. 
No words of self-condemnation strong enough for 
the neglect of which he had been guilty were 


to be found in his vocabulary. He could see 
it all now, although he had been blind so long. 
He turnc«l fiercely upon his mother. ‘1 have 
destroyed the happiness of the best woman that 
ever lived,’ he said hoarsely, ‘and you have bad 
a hand in it. I should have known that she 
could not change fr<mi the bright intellectual 
girl I knew, to tlie frightened fawn who clung 
to me so despairingly every time 1 left her, ev<*u 
for a few hours. It was the terror you inspired 
her with that made this house a pandemonium 
to her. 1 do not wonder now that she grasped 
at any means of escape from it.’ 

* Geoi^c ! you arc beside yourself, and forget 
to whom you are speaking,’ exclaimed the mother 
indignantly. ‘You are in a rage with me instead 
of with that woman, who has brought disgrace 
upon us all.’ 

‘We have brought disgrace upon ourselves. 
Leave me, or I shall perlmiis say things to you 
that I would not like to remember. But it is 1— 
I, who am to blame.’ 

‘1 think you will he the better of a little lime 
for reflection. You have already said more than 
a son has any right to say to his mother.’ Slic 
left the loom furious, but was careful to take the 
compromising note with her lest he should tear 
it up. In all her speculatu*ns as to how he would 
take the news of Mina’s flight, she had not fore¬ 
seen the possibility of his regarding it as a wild 
jirotest against his own neglect—unpardonable 
neglect, as he saw thing's now—and his mother’s 
unveiled dislike. She had e.vpccted him to be 
furious with Mina, probably to assault Blaxlaml 
with a horsewliip, whilst he took immediate ])ro- 
ccedings for a divorce. But he was an honest 
fellow at the core, although too lazily self-indul¬ 
gent to take action in any disagreeable affair 
unless driven to extremity. Now’, lie I’ealiscd 
that the blame and shame were his fii*st of all, 
and liis mother’s next. 

As she stood alone in her own room, the Hon. 
Mrs (’hiiholm W'us mentally repeating one bitter 
question: ‘Shall I fail?—Shall J fniU After all 
1 Iiavc done and endured, shall 1 fain Will that 
W'oinan rob me of everything, and will this fool 
of a fellow—my son!—help her to do it? Oh, 
if I dared to speak—but that is nonsense. I 
shoiihl gain nothing but scorn if I spoke now. 
No ; 1 must be silent to the end.’ She had been 
deep ill these reflections at the time when Dr 
Aynsley arrived, and he had presented a new 
vexation to her. Mina had not eloped or dis¬ 
appeared long enough for George to be brought 
to believe that she had done so or had intcndiil 
to do so. She was lying ill somewhere near, and 
this meddling young doctor would certainly carry 
out his threat of going to the police station and 
reporting all that had passed, ii he w’as not pre¬ 
vented in some way. Should Geijrge discover 
that a man bad sought him to demand his help 
for Mina, and she had turned him away without 
granting the desired interview, the consequences 
might be much more serious than any she had 
contemplated when she answered Aynsley so reso¬ 
lutely. The impudent fellow must be prevented 
somehow from carrying out his threat; but she 
would find P'^ans of making, him pay dearly for 
his partisanship. 

She w’aited anxiously for the return of'ner 
messenger; and in half an hour, which seemed 
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like a day to her, Gedge reappeared. ‘Did you 
overtake him?’ she queried eagerly, before the 
door was Closed. 

‘Yes, ma’am. He was stopped at one of Uie 
cottages to see a sick child.’ 

‘Is he coming back?' 

‘No, ma’am. He sends his compliments, and 
says he will wait at home until one o’clock—the 
address is on his coikI —and if you and Mr Chis¬ 
holm will call before lliat hour, he will discuss 
the business further.’ 

‘Tell Dent to get the carriage ready imrae- 
diatelv. I am going out.' Slie swallowed the 
humifiation of having to submit to this fellow’s 
dictation, and decided to go to him at once. But 
she would not ask Oeoi^ge to accompany her. 

On reaching John Aynslcy’s nuxlest residence, 
she was shown into the consulting-room. It was 
a cold-looking a])artment: linoleum on the floor, 
four chairs ami a couch covered with brown 
leather, a writing-table, and a large bookcase 
covering one wall, connu-ised the furniture. ‘Poor,’ 
was the lion. Mrs Chisholm’s snifllng comment 
as she surveyed the place. ‘1 daresay matters 
can be arranged.’ 

Aynsley entered the room and bowe<l coldly. 
Before he could speak, she opened tlie conversa¬ 
tion with efl’usive graciousiiess. 

‘I followed you at mice, Dr Ayndcy, in order 
to express my regret for l»cing apparently so 
ungrateful for your Kin ]lv< Moils on <iur behalf. 
But you must make allow.me.* [ am sure a niuii 
of your experience ami gilts will make ullow.mi'os 
for the distracted state of rny mind in seeing, as 
I believed, my son’s whole life wrecked by the 
conduct of the woman who should have been 
everything good to him.’ 

‘ 1 can umlerstaml that the letter you showed 
me must have cause<l him the greatest pain,’ 
responded Aynsley, with a gr.ive look into her 
eyes; ‘but 1 bad hoped tli.it MrChislirdm wmiild 
have come with yon to discuss tlie be^t measures 
that may lie devised under tlie cirmimstance" A 
very grave mistake lias been maile in regard to 
Mrs Chisholm’s conduct,* 

I ‘It was im])os8ible. He is perfectly prostrate 
■ with grief and shame, and a little more excite- 
I ment might have fatal coiisC(|uence.-<. Consider— 
his child lying dead in the house, dc.«erte'l by its 
mother 1 It would have been cruel to disturb 
him.’ 

*1 should have thought he w'ould have been 
relieved by learning that the mother had deserted 
neither liim nor his child,’ was the dry rejoinder. 

She winced, but went on volubly. ‘ Would he 
have been able to accept that assurance at once? 
No. ^ I have telegraphed to Norwich for the only 
medical man he has ever agreed to consult When 
he lias seen him, we can decide what is to be 
done. Meanw'hile, I throw myself entirely on 
your consideration. Do wdiatever you think is 
best for Mrs Chisholm, and I will be responsible 
for all charges. ‘Phen, as soon as she ami my sou 
have recovered strength, we—that is, you will 
explain matters, ami a reconciliation will follow. 
That is, I think, tlie best course for me to adopt 
for my son’s sake, and for you to take os a frienil 
of the unhappy wjfe.' 4 ^ 

The proposal was reasonable, and if George 
^isjmlm was in the condition she described, there 
was no alternative 0001*66 that a sensible man 


could take for the benefit of the principal persons 
eoncemed in this melancholy affair. And yet, in 
spite of her apparently sincere anxiety to put ; 
matters right, he felt that the woman was false, 
and had some ulterior molhe for this entire# 
change of humour towards Mina. 

‘I will do a.s you desire, madam,’ he said gravely, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, ‘on condition that 
you do not ask me where Mrs Chisholm has found 
a refuge until I can tell you in the presence of 
her husband.’ 

‘ I will be guided entirely by you. Dr Aynsley,’ 
was the almost humble answer. ‘But you will 
of course now do what you can to prevent any 
publicity of this miserable affair, and there will 
be no application to the police—you said that you 
wished to spare her the scandal siu h a proceeding 
would involve.’ 

‘ And 1 do. My desire is to restore her to Mr 
Chisholm as quietly as ixissible.’ 

*01), I am so grateful! Thank you—again and 
again, thunk you. 1 do not attempt to disguise 
I the fact of wliich you are aware that my daugliter- 
! in-law and 1 ilo not get on well together; but 
that will not prevent me from doing my duty to 
my son.’ 

‘ Until I can see him, I will do nothing more 
than see that all Mrs Chisholm’s wants are pro¬ 
perly cared for.’ 

‘Mliaiik yon, once more; and for the present, 
jjease ii.'so this on her ai’count.’ She jJjiced four 
{ive-pound notes on the table, and took her leave, 
pit)uii-iug to call next day to learn how the 
patient was progressing. 

As .die was being driven away, John Aynsley 
was aKkimg himself this curious question : ‘What 
motive can the w'oman have for this determina> 
tion to part Mina and her husband ? ’ 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholms round florid face 
became dark as soon as she was seated in the 
carriage and her back tumcil upon the doctor’s 
house. Her lips W’cre closed tightly, and there 
w'as an evil light in her eyes. ‘Befoi*e to-morrow 
morning,’ she was thinking, ‘I bhall have dis¬ 
covered where that woman is hidden, in spite 
of the precautions of this friend of hers. Beiore 
to-morrow night, George shall leave Broad- 
marsh ; and beiore he returns, it will be too late 
for any reconciliation.’ There was a cruel smile 
of triumph on her face, and the evil light in the 
eyes became more intense. 

As the carriage stopped, the hall-door was 
flung open by Ctulgc, and he descended the steps 
to wait on Ills mistress. 

‘ Has your ma.«=‘tei' Obked for me ? ’ she inquired 
as her feet toadied the ground. 

‘ No, ma’am ; but he has gone out.’ 

‘Gone out! When?’ 

‘About liulf ail liour ago. He did not call 
for anything; but I was on the watch, as you 
iubtrucU*d me, and spoke to him os he put on 
his hat in the hall. I inquired if I could do 
anything for him. He said “No” quite short, 
and went out’ 

‘ Did he walk or ride ? ’ 

‘Walked, ma’am, tlown thimigh the meadows, 
as if he was going over to the Denes.’ 

‘In the direction of Mr Blaxlaifd’s?’ 

‘ I think so, ma’am.’ r \ 

‘Let the carriage wait, and tell Flaherty to : 
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come to me at ouce.’ She proceeded to her 
dressing-room ami threw homiet and cloak aside^ 
The information that CJeorge had gone out was 
alarming; hut if, a'3 she 8iij>posed, he had gone 
to iiKiuire about Harry IBluxluud, he W'ould learn 
*— as she had already done—that his friend hal 
gone to Loudon on the previous day, leaving 
no address, and giving no date for his return. 
That would confirm the impression made uj»oii 
George by the note which hud been found under 
his wife’s pillow. But if he should liappen to 
meet Dr Aynsley, he would learn where Mina 
was; he would go to her, and there wouhl be 
an end of tlic ho|>e the lion. Mrs Chisholm 
cherished of separating the tw'o. She had schemed 
for that object ever since the marriag**, and cir- 
cmnstances had singularly favoured her up to 

you as far as the Yarmouth workhouse. (Jet out 
there, anil w'ulk the rest of the way. Tell Dent 
he is to come home’, and be sure you iJo not let 
him know' your errand.’ 

‘ All’ sure me lady knows she can trust me to 
howhl me tongue.’ 

Biddy Flaherty depaHed on her errand and her 
mistress -Nvatclied from the window. Tlie Hou. 
Mr® Chisholm’s expression was an unplea-sant one 
—full ol anxiety mingled witli spilefulness. 
‘Must it all come out in the end?’ she asked 
herself w'hiUt looking vacantly across the lawn. 
‘Well, if it does, there will be scamlal, ol course ; 
but 1 will get the credit I deserve for the saciifice 

1 made, and George w’ill have reason to be sorry 
for having driven me to c.\treinity.’ 


f 

this point. Now, if he should discover that she 
knew Mina had not gone away with iiluxlaud, he 
would suspect all the rest, and would turn upon 
her. Easy-going as he was in every way, ouce 
his passion was ai’oused she knew that it was 
uncontrollable, and he became capable of the 
wildest action. But she did not fear Inm, if pre¬ 
pared beforehand to encounter his wratli ; for 
she believed that it w'as in her pmver to compel 
his submission to her will. To do th.it, how’- 
cver, would involve a <‘oufession on lier i>art 
which she W'ouhl rather not make. 

A sharp knock at the door and Biddy l''hihert\ 
entered. She was a tall gaunt woman with hai<l 
sharp features and cunning gray eyes. Although 
fifty-live, she was strong and acti\e. Ab alrtMiiy 
stated, she had been in the service ol the Bulhoo- 
leys since childhood, and was de^oted lo the lion. 
Mrs Ghishohn, whom she ahvay.s ad(Jrt‘*'Sed a^ 

* me lady,’ that being a bit of playful lliheruian 
ll.ittery which by no means «lis]de.ised her mis¬ 
tress. This W'as the pel-son who had been forced 
upon Mma as a nurse at oiu- of the most tiying 
periods of a w'omau’s life, the birth of her last 
cliihl; and this was the woman to whom the 
poor child liad been entrusted. 

M)iil you see the man who culled hero tlii-s 
moriiingT inquired the mistiess. 

‘Av coorse 1 did, me latly. D’ye think aii} 
man cun come liere without me seeing them 1' 

‘ Wouhl you know lam again 

‘As aisy as I’d know' voiir own sweet self, me 
lady.’ 

‘He is Dr Aynsley; this is -where he lives’ 
(pointing to the doctor’s card on the table). ‘ 1 
w'lint to learn what patients he calls on to-day, 
and, if possible, their name?.’ 

‘If I wance get sight of him, I’ll know every¬ 
thing he docs till he goes homo lor the night.’ 

‘ It seems that woman has not gone aw'ay, as 
W'e thought, but is soniewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood under the care ol this doctor. lie will not 
tell me where she i--, and 1 want to find out’ 

‘More shame for her to be skulkin’ aliout the 
place afther what she’s done. But I’ll find out 
where she is, me lady, you may go bail lor 
tliat.’ 

‘As soon as yon find out, get a cab and conic 
straight to me. 1 wish to spai'c my son the pain 
of meeting her until he has recovered from the 
shock she has caused him.’ 

‘Ob, the pgjfr gintleman !—it’s tlie wondher 
to'lK.e that he can think of lier at all now.’ 

‘Get yourself ready at once. Dent will drive 
*---- 

VAIllABLE STARS, 

Fiiw pei^ons unacquainted with astronomy fail 
to express surprise on fir.st learning that there 
are star.'' in the heavens whose light is variable. 
Stellar laiiabdity seems at first sight iiicom- 
])atible with tlie stable and (‘tcrnal character of 
the heaveii.s, aiul gii-es one tin* idea of dninge and 
c\anesrence among the lelebtial l)odie8. But that 
.'•ueh a hict should be associated-w ith the waxing 
old ol the firmament the result of ignorance 

and ]>recoiic(‘i\e<I opinion, as the phenomena of 
\.iJi.ibility h.i\c probably been recurring with 
undistuihed rcguloiity ior thousands and thuu- 
.s.iiids of years. 

Several s< ores of the.se vaiiable stai-s, as they 
are i-alled, are vi.'ible to the naked c}e, and their 
(hiinges may be waUhe<l by any one sullicicntly 
well acqu.iinted -With the face ol the lieaveiis; 
while, when we lall in the aid ol the tele¬ 
scope, the SI ores rapidly increase to liundreds. 
Indeed, it Is not loo inucli to say tliat could 
the millions ami nulhoiis of slais at juvsent 
known to astronomers be .‘^ubjeited to rig‘»rons 
sci’iitmy, probably many thousands would prove 
to be tollable. 'J'lie.se marvellous objects present 
little uiiiioimily of character, they diller horn 
one anothci in magmUide, peii»)d, ami range ot 
variation. Some arc \ery blight; otliels, cveu 
at their maximum biilliancy, iinisiblc to the 
nuked e)e. One clianges so little that it is dilh- 
cult to detenninc lU vaiiability ; another runs 
through a scale of fluctuation extending to live 
or six magnitudes.. In period, again, or the 
lime from maximum to maximum, there is the 
utmost vaiiety. Some complete their i‘}cic of 
changes in a few days ; otliers occupy many 
mouths; several have been steadily decreasing 
in light within historic times; while with tem- 
ponu-y stars, their appearance is so rule, and 
our teiin of observation so limited, that it is 
impossible to say w’hether their changes occur 
periodically, or whctlier tlie sudden increase of 
splendour is to regarded as the announce¬ 

ment of a stellar cata^troplui. 

Tlie sjiace at our disjiosal is much too limited 
to give an account even of tlie most imimrtant 
of these objects, but W’l* may perhaps l>c allow'ed 
to draw attention brielly to two of the most 
rajndly variahle^n the northci'U lieavens. The 
more con.sjucuous of the.se isf situated in the 
tonstellution of Perseu.s, and was knovfn to tlT6 
old astronomers by the name of Algol, ot the 
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Demon. For about two days and tbirtce^i hours 
this object remains quite steady as an oidiuaiy 
second-iuaj^itude star, ami durintf this time pre¬ 
sents no appearance of peculiarity. At the end 
of this period, however, it suddenly begins to 
diminish in splendour, and goes on fading till, 
m tliree hours and a half, it has decreased to 
the fourth magnitude. This brilliancy is retjiined 
for the remarkably short space of only eighteen 
minutes ; and in another three hours and a hall 
the star has regained its original splendour. 
"When one remcnibeis that this object is not a 
mere light hung up in heaven, but an immense 
luminary like our own sun, some i<lea will he 
gained of the nature of the causes that are ahle to 
produce such change. The otlier ohiect, though 
much fainter tlian Algol, being, in fact, scarcely 
visible to the uijai<led eye, is even more rapid in 
its lluctuation. It is situated in the constellation 
(Jepheus, but being an ima)U'j>ieuous object, has 
not the honour ot a po])ular name. This is the 
most rapiil variable known. Its range, like that 
of Algol, is a little over two magniludes; hut its 
rate of dimmution nearly twice as i-apiil, as 
it ]>a^bes from the seventh to the ninth niagni- 
tiule in two hoiir^. The diangi* of liglit is 
accompanied by a remaikable change in colour, 
the star being bloi.di at mavimuiii and ruddy 
at minimum, with iutervoiung gradations 

Wliat explanation liave sejcnlinc men been able, 
to give ol the-e pheiiomeiiu At an <arl_\ stage, 
it wa-' suggested that diminution ot light nnght 
be occasioned by the niteivt utmii ol a dark bod\, 
as a satellite, lictwem us and the ju-iinary ; 
and in tlie case o| Mich r.ipid v.ajiablc'i a.s Algo), 
Ml winch the changes are etlecled in a lew hours, 
some Mich explan.ilioii sin-ms uhsolutely neces¬ 
sary. Dul till' we.ikiies^ of tins theory is that, 
while accounting taiilv well lor vaiiatioii in stars 
of short jienod, it taiK altogether with tho^e 
whose chung«'s .iiv slower aiul nioie ]>rolonged. 
However plausible it may seem that a teij)])orary 
decrease ol liglit of a few hours’ duration might 
be caused by tlie sweeping ol a dark body acioss 
the face of a star, it is evident that when the 
change in brightne.ss is so gradu.il as to e\l»Mid 
lo Weeks, moiiLlis, and even years, tin- exjilauation 
hi't'uks down, without at b-a-t a''snuuijg motion?, 
in distant heavenly bodi<*s as slnggi.sli as those in 
our own vbiniLv are rajud. Ncu*, in addition to 
thi.s, must we overlook tlic.* iiigh improbability 
of the plane of revolution ol tlwse attendant dark 
bodies coiiKu’diiig in so many luskinces with luir 
line of vision. Thus, though the satelHtci theory 
'*has at the first blush an air of plausibility, it 
must be regarded as utterly inadecjuate to explain 
any save a small portion ol the ])hcnomena. 

Another theorj' has been .idvanced, accounting 
ior variability by the presence of dark areas on 
the surface ot these distant luminaries, the alter¬ 
nate apparition of the dark and blight portions 
as the body rotates on its axis causing an alternate 
diminution ami increase ol splendour. The same 
objection upjdies to this exiilanatioii a> to the 
l.'ist, for in the case of a star which has been 
gradually fading during many generations, it is 
plain that w’e musl suppose a nite of rotation 
altogether at variance with plained facts, 
nqlhiug ^jeing more surely esj^lisheil than that 
the yiotioH'* of the celestiy bodies are rapid 
almost beyond conception. 9 Kevertheless, m a 


slightly luoiUfied form this theory is not w’ithout 
some degree of probability. The star nearest 
us, and about which we have the fullest informa¬ 
tion, namely, our own sun, is nearly always 
marked w'ltli a greater or less number of dark 
portions, called spots, which liave regular maxima 
and minima, with periods diilereutly estimated 
by difierent observers, but generally believed to 
be about eleven years. These sjiots must in some 
way influence the amount ol liglit and heat 
emitted by the sun, though the difference is to 
ii'* iinperceptilile ; and wei’e they very much in¬ 
creased, it seems unquestionable that our sun 
would appear to the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
system as a variable star with a period of eleven 
of onr years. The only objection to this theory 
is that we renuire to explain the cxidanation. 
To say that the change ol light is caused by 
the presence or absence of dark areas lecurring 
at staled intervals, is simply stating the problem 
in dillerent terms. Wliat is the cause of the 
dark regions, and why should they recur at stated 
inlerv’^als? Why should some stai's be exempt 
1 j’om them, and itthers condemned to their periodic 
eruption? iMust the fir-st be regarded as in the 
full liush of life and vigour, while the latter 
are in(>ving down to decrepitude and decay ? 
M'hat are we to make of thohc stai*8 that have 
been slowly fading since the first astronomers 
rc<-(trded tlieir ohservatioiis, or what of those whose 
change of brilliancy i.s accompanied by a change 
oriobmr? These questions luise ditliculties with 
v'hnh the theory la uiiahlc to cope, ami which 
with oiu pre.-eut knowledge we cannot explain. 
Meantime, ahtronoincis <‘ontiiiue torccoixl ob'^erva- 
tiuiis, to heap juirticular on particular, in the 
hope tliatwhen tlie mass has become suflicieiitly 
huge, some great law will loom vaguely into view, 
and rewaixl the l.ihuiir of centuries. If we were 
alhiwed to exi»ress an opinion, we should pi'e- 
dicl otherwise. I’robubly the discovery will be 
made in an entiiely different mannei'—jicrhaps 
in tiic dingv ktboratoiy of tlie chemist or the 
j)hy.*'ici.st. Some new fact as to the sliiver or 
cl.ish ot atoms, some imobserve<l peculiarity in the 
hehaviour of light or heat, will flash suddenly 
into view, and in a moment levcul the great law 
which underlies and governs these strange jilieno- 
ineiia. 


*HCOT.’ 

The canine race have of late been much before 
tlie public mind. 'I'lie cxiutions ot Iffessrs Pas¬ 
teur, Heiidci'son, and Warren have rendered it 
impossilile for tlicm to complain of being over¬ 
looked or forgotten during tlie }>ast two years. 
Indeed, they seem to be rising daily in the scale 
of social importance; and this emboldens me to 
lay before a sympatlii'-iiig public one of my many 
and vui'ied experiences in connection, with our 
four-footed tricmls. 

1 am a great lover of dogs; so is my w’ifc; 
w'c are childle.ss, and console ourselves by bring¬ 
ing np small families of quadrupeds, wbom some 
of our friends—whose tabh's are richly set about 
with olive branches—occasionally observe are 
more tractable and grateful than the more coi^tly 
and troublesome bipeds. Like most dog-lovew, 
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I prefer thoroughbreds; and the first years we 
lived m Loudon we were the anxious poasessow 
of n pair of ‘show’ fox-terriers. But their con-, 
stant unuccouutable disappearances, and recovery 
at considerable cost of time and money, exhausted 
my patience, and thi-eatened to exhaust my purse ; 
so that, when deatli removed these little friends, 

I (leteriuiued to be no longer a source of income 
to dog-stealers, and hence resolved to fill the 
vacant post of household pet with a mongrel. 

If there is one thing of which I am a judge, 
it is a dog. I do not mean merely learned in 
the ‘points’of different breeds; but tliat, given 
the opportunity of observing the shape of a dog’s 
Iieatl, the cock of his cars, the way he carries 
his tail, the expression of his eye as he follows 
Ids master—I will tell you whether that dog 
is worth making a friend of or not; and I have 
never found myself mistaken in a df)g whasc 
appearance pleased me. Tlierefore, my wife and 
1 were agreed that I should look out for a 
good intelligent dog of a size and disposition 
difficult to make ‘disappear,’ and .so decidedly a 
mongrel as not to Ikj woi’th stealing outright. 

While we were still (metiphorically) in mourn¬ 
ing for the last of the fox-terrier-, we found 
ourselves in an out-of-tlie-world village high up ' 
among tlie hills of the Derbyshire I’eak. Here 
I saw a sheep-dog, which I felt sure ^\(^uld suit 
us exactly: a straight-limbed, bro}ul-cbe>ted, 
dignified-looking animal, about the size of a 
collie, but stouter built and short haired ; of 
an uncommon blue-gray colour mottled with 
block, white points, and a pair of curious ‘wall- 
eyes,’ the iris like a bit of pule, blue-white china. 
The lines of the head and the exjiression reminded 
me of the dog in Lanjlseer’s ‘Shepherd’s Chief- 
mourner.’ This dog was invarialdy seen half 
a yard behind his master, who was the village 
butcher; and one <lay, encountering the pair in 
the bar-room of my inn, I endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish friendly relations witli both. The dog 
received iny overtures with great reserve; ami 
when, with sad want oi good taste, I ju’essed my 
attentions on him, he slowly rose, and with a 
glance of his eye from me to his master, vidiich 
plainly said, ‘My concern is with /a'wi, and I 
can have uotliing to do with strangers,’ withdrew 
under the settle. I subsequently pointed him 
out to my wife, telling her that in that dog 
we should find all we songhL 

‘That wild-looking creature! with glaring white 
eves and a coat like bil)>erry dumplings)’ ex¬ 
claimed she. ‘Why, %ve should be mobbe<l, if 
we took him out in London! ’ 

Notwitlifetanding this protest, I took the first 
opportunity of meeting master and dog in the 
bar-parlour, and—his local value being ten sbil- 
lings at most, bought him for fifteen ; and by 
the help of a command from the butcher, ‘Go 
on, ScoL’ led him into our sitting-room and 
presented him ^ to his future mistress. Whether 
h® understood the bargain struck in the bar, 
or i>y what means he grasped the situation, I 
cannot say ; all I know U that, though bis lute 


owner’s, shop was only a<T 08 s the road, he never 
made an attempt to return to himindeed, he 
scarcely took any notice of him if we happened 
to meet. I do not think this was ingratitude, 
but arose rather from a keen sense of what 
was due to a new master moving in an alto¬ 
gether different position in life. By the time 
wo were returning to London, Scot had not 
only attached liim.self to iw, and grown per¬ 
fectly a<-cu8tom(5d to the more i-efined habits 
and manners of the society in which he now 
moved, but had justified my opinion of him 
by showing a great amount of general intelli¬ 
gence. Ih-iugiug him, as we di(f, from a part 
of the world where two vehicles appearing in 
the village at once was looked on as quite an 
exciUunent, we were afraid he would lose his 
head in tlie crowded and noisy streets of the 
great city. We were agreeably surprised to find 
that, beyond fixing liis eyes anxiously on my 
back and keeping well to heel, the first time I 
to(jk him up 0.\for<l Street, lie sliowcd no sign 
of nervousness or fear; and in a few days was 
quite at his case, following a ’bus with myself 
outside in a most collected and business-like 
manner; aiul on once losing me in the press 
at the Marble Arch, rtjturniiig pmmptly to our 
liou.se in Netting Hill. 

After a time, finding that from any place to 
wliich he was taken on foot, he would find 
hi- way liome, and that he never allowed any one 
to take liberties with him in the street, or re¬ 
sponded to tlie blandi-limcnts of stranger.^, we 
ielt that he could scarcely he h>st or caused 
to disappear; and as he certainly was not worth 
stealing, we rested happy in the belief that 
only death would deprive us ot Scot, llis appear¬ 
ance, too, being so strikingly od»l, we fluttered 
ourselves that if anything <ljd ha])])en him, we 
touhl not fail lo traec him easily and speedily. 

Three peacelul years followed. Scot endeared j 
himself to a large circle of friends by liis urbane j 
niuuners, amiability, uiid general intelligence; i 
became quite a feature in our square, and was ; 
well known in the neighbourhood ; fi)r he would 
sit patiently for an hour at a time outside a 
sliop-iloor, with his opal eyes fixed on the spot 
where he had last seen my wife’s retreating figure. 
Sometimes n knot of admirers would surround 
him, talking to liim ami stitiking Iiis giizzled 
head ; but Scot, though he bore what lie con¬ 
sidered their ill-timed caresses with unfailing 
good temper, never withdrew his attention from 
the business of the moment—watching for his 
mistress. Respond he would not. 

Three happy years went by, and then came the 
Henderson uKase—Muzzles ! Scot remonstrated 
so pathetically against the double intlictioii of 
collar and muzzle, that, telling ourselves the name 
and address upon it could be of no service, 
since he never got lost, we, in an evil hour, 
removed the former; and ‘Old Scot’—as he was 
afl'ectionately called, tliough only now four years 
of age—trotted about, presenting his muzzle to 
eveiy human friend he encountered, requesting 
its removal in the plainest language. Tliis he 
did with the persevering and trusting hopeful¬ 
ness of a doj^’^' ho has never been neglected, 
and feels sure lus^has but to make his wants 
under.«»tood to have »bem attended ta One day— 
a black and fateful hay in the annals of modem 
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London, a daj' of frost and ice, of riot an^ fog— 
my wife and I started earl^ in the day to skate 
at Hendon* Scot accompanied ns to the nearest 
Metropolitan Station, and was then told to go 
home. We believed he went; he hail never dis¬ 
obeyed ns before, and w’e never dreamed he would 
do so then. Ketiirning at past six o’clock, there 
was no sniffing under the door, no impatient 
wliine and scratch, no boisterous greeting us the 
door opened. 

‘Scot, sir?’said the servant, interrogatively as 
we entered. 

‘Did he not return?’ we asked in surprise. 
No; he had not returned. Jlnt wc were not 
really uneasy : he had probably made himself a 
self-invited guest at the house of some friend 
near, as he hail once or twice previously done. 
If he did not return before the house was clo.sed 
for the night, we could send for him in the 
morning. It was only when we fouiul he was 
not at any friend’s house, tliat we became anxious, 
and refiecteil, that being witliout u collar bearing 
his owner’s address, the police, in their new¬ 
fangled zeal, might, though miuzled, ‘run him 
in or, worse still, being muzzled and defenceless, 
he might even have been made to ‘ disappi'ar.’ 

We first made inquiries in and about the station 
whence wc had ilHiuissed him ; these, however, 
led to nothing, and tlien began the weary r»)und 
of police stations and Dogs' Homes, with, as 
usual, no result. Of cour.se the police promised 
to do all they o<»uld. Ail tliey did was this two 
davs afU r our los.s, while 1 was out, an msjieciur 
called, and was ri*<-eived by my wife. He was a 
youngi.sh man, ol bashful manners, who informed 
her that a dog ‘answering to the description’ had 
been found that morning slei'piug in a square 
close by. 

‘That is not our dog. If he were locwc any¬ 
where w'ltliin ten niile'^, he W’ould come lionu*,’ 
promptly decided my wile. 

Alter this, advertisements appeai-ed in dillerent 
paper.-^ ottering a rew’ard for the restoration ol a 
‘Mottled Black ami (Iray Short-haired Sheep¬ 
dog, with wall-eyes, whitcj points, long tail, with 
white tip,’ &c. 

‘We siiall not he tioubled as W'c used to he 
W'hen the fox-terriers w''UT! lost,’ said my wife 
liopefully. ‘dray dogs are uncommon, so are 
“w'all-eycs in fai t, there is not a <Iog in London 
like Scot We shall have but one biought, and 
that will be the dear old fellow himself.’ 

And 1 confess I hod also some such idea. But 
we reckoned witlnuit tlio host—<»f fools, whiclx 
London can produce at a moment’s notice anent 
an^ occasion or subject w'hatsoever. 

The first advertisement brought us a small hut 
choice assortment of dogs. No. 1 un*ived early, 
carefully led by one man, the expedition being 
conducted by a second, wim w'as spokesman. It 
was a spotted carringe-d<^ of Dalmatian breed. 

‘ This is not a sheep-dog,’ I said. 

‘Advertisement said “w'all-eycs,” sir, and a 
long tail; and this has wall-eyes and a long tail, 
sir.’ 

‘Very well; leave the eye-s and tail, then,* 
said I, intending to be severely imiicul; ‘ the 
rest does not answer to tlie descri^! w.’ 

'Jhe man grinned, and, on tj^strength of my 
joke, Risked for a glass of ^eer. This being 
politely refused, he i-etii'ed, » bo siieedily suc¬ 


ceeded by a Whitechapel rough, leading a miser¬ 
able, dirty, curly-coated, brown inongreL 

‘Beg yer paw'don, sir,’ said this worthy, ‘but 
’be this yer doi^?’ 

‘Can that by any stretch of imt^'inaiion be 
called a gray sheep-dog?’ I asked indignantly, 
trying to shut the door, which the rough held 
o^n with his hobnailed boot, while begging me 
to consider that lie had walked all the way from 
the east end, Sir. A few' determined words, how¬ 
ever, send him off cursing ; and 1 felt sorry for 
the poor brute -I mean the four-footed one. 

Tne third aiiiiual submitted to us was a lat^e 
half-bied hound, liver colour and white, with a 
black spot on his back—on the stiength of which 
he was bi-ouglit—and a pair of lovely blue hazel 
eyes, which seemed to plead that he might be 
owned and taken in. 

For the romaiiider of that day, and—onr adver¬ 
tisement being repeated in the leading dailies— 
for many days after, not only did dogs of all 
sorL"^, sizes, and colours arrive at frequent inter¬ 
vals for inspection, but letters came by every 
po.st, and even two or 1111*60 ti‘legi*anis, from all 
pai*ts of London, its siibuibs, and lor fifty miles 
roiiml, from the Midland counties and the south 
coast, informing u.s that dogs ‘aUbwering to the 
ilescripliou* might be seen on applying to the 
sender. 

At first, either my wife or I went to all places 
witlim leach, to see—collies, terriers, mongrels, 

1 hhi'-k, Ian, white, liver-coloured, lung-liuired, 
cuily toated, bob-tailed, or no tail at all—ani- 
j mnls whose sole claim to ‘answer to the descrip¬ 
tion’ coii’<isted in their belonging to the canine 
race; lor hi some cases they were not even of 
the riglit bex. Alter a time, we got wary, required 
detailed ]>aiticiilur.<, and sent photos of Scot in 
tlie fir-st instance, whicli plan we also pursued in 
the case ol more distant correspondents ; but even 
w’itli these precautions, we took one or tw’o tii’c- 
some journey’s, only to encounter disappointment 
It w’aA not merely that every one seemed to have 
gone colour-blind, but that most pei’bons appeared 
to think tliat if a dog ‘answ'ereit to the descrip¬ 
tion’ in one point, that w'as quite sufficient reason 
to suppose it ours; if in two—the evidence that 
it Kui ours W’as held to be oveiwhelmiug; and 
when We had the liardiliood to declare that it W’as 
vo{ ontHf tliey evideiitlj' considered themselves 
ill-used, and in more than one instance plainly 
allowed tliat they tliought I alone was to blame 
for the Useless ti*ouble they had had, and there- 
! fore that it ought to be made good to them. 

‘My dog was described ns long-tailed,’ 1 would 
: remonstrate, ‘ and this one has no tail.’ 

‘But It is wall-eyed,* W’oiild be the reply. 

Or my objection, * This dog lias not go”t a gray 
hair on him,' met w'ith the rejoinder, ‘He’s a 
sheep-dog, aiul has a long tail with a white tip,’ 
and this in a tone of conviction, as who bhoulcl 
say . ‘ If he’s not your dog, all I can eay is, he 
ought to be.’ 

Ill one particularly aggravating case, where 
information was brought of a dog kept myste¬ 
riously m a backyaw, and I, after some diffi¬ 
culty, obtained siglit of an animal which, beyond 
possessing four legs and a head, jioi'e no single 
point of resemblance to Scot, I indulged in 
little strong language, and my infonuant, in a 
deeply aggrieved tone, remonstrated thus: ‘ I 
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got a bone, held it out, aud called “ Sc(>t, Scot! ” 
and he came up wagging his tail and took the 
bone; so in coitrstr 1 made sure it was yourn ! * 

After a certain time, seeing that tins was no 
mere ‘disappearance,’ I had offered n reward of 
double the dog’s value for ‘information leading 
to his recovery.’ Upon this, a perfect rain of 
letters set in, the orthography and style of some 
of which were amusing; for example: ‘Ubah 
«IR in respec of yer notiss i seen the dogg he 
cum into our Shop i giv iin a Biskitt wicli you 
did not name is name so pices rite and say also 
if your dogg is a Ladyo dogg yours to comanil,’ 
&c. 

Some were aggravating, ns, for instance, two 
advising me ‘to apply at the Bogs’ Homo and 
one—from an ehlorly spinster, I foel sure—in¬ 
forming mo ‘that «ho had always found the 
police most useful in re.storiiig valuo<l dogs.’ 

But the mobt original Wfm one from a gentle¬ 
man claiming the rank of captain in the army, 
who stated that ‘he knew where the dog was, 
but should require the reward to bo forwariltnl by 
post ere he parted with the information.’ Tins 
demand showed a touching conffdonce in the 
guilelessness of my nature and anxious affection 
for iny pet, that was not justified by results. 

At last, having done all that could be done— 
advertisements and handbills having been n-. 
widely sprearl as was in our power to spi'<'ad j 
them, exhaustive inquiries having been instituted 
to asceitain if he had been in any way killed; 
a humble friend of ours ‘in the trade’ having 
communicated in a friendly way with others ‘in 
the trade’—nothing was left for us but to await 
the i*e&ult. ‘ 

Alas! reader, we are still awaiting the result, 
or rather, since many niouth‘< have passiMl, wc, have 
ceased to c-xpect any. Our mongrel dog—truly 
‘of no value to any but the owner’—in spite of i 
widely offereil rewards of four times his intrinsic ^ 
worth, his singular appearance, and Jus ki-en I 
intelligence, has finally—disappeared. I 


CIYIL SERVICE HEEOUM. 

To the very numerous clas.s of young men and 
young women who are regulating their studies 
in accordance with the announcements of Her 
Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, it will 
be an interesting aud almost exciting piece of 
news to learn that Sir Matthew Ridley and his 
colleagues, who were appointed to comluct a 
special iminiry into the Civil establishments, 
have issued a second Report, containing a variety 
of recommendations as to the better organisa¬ 
tion of government offices. The subjects of 
their inquiry are of the greatc-st possible interest 
to all who look forwai'd to becoming servants 
of the .Crown, and it is satisfactory to notice 
that to a large majority of these anxious ones 
the result must prove reassuring uml gratifying. 
‘The numbers, salaries, hours of labour, super¬ 
annuation, cost of the staff, and the administra¬ 
tion, regulation, and organisation’ of the Civil 
establishments have now been once more pretty 
tbo'^ughly investigated—that is, so far os the 
mere taking of evidence may be held as equi- 
===. - " 


valent to an investigation. No deliverance is 
yet given, however, on the vexed queation of the 
amalgamation of the Inland Revenue and Customs 
departments, and to that extent the candidates 
will for some time be kept in a state of suspense. 

A very considerable extent of ground has never¬ 
theless been covered, and many wise suggestions 
have been put forward. 

In saying that the result of the inquiry will 
be gratifying to the majority of candidates we 
mean that the suggested changes will tend to 
the benefit of the rank and file as such. They 
will not probably iiK’rcase their chances of secur¬ 
ing any of the ‘prizes’ of the service, for these 
prizes ore in future to be much less numerous. 
This provision will of coiir.se fail to coimnond 
itself to candidates for the Higher Division— 
that is, those wlio are required to pass an 
examination practi<‘ally equivalent to a university 
degree, so that they may be prep.ared to take 
broad views of public Im.-.iness, aud do tlie re¬ 
sponsible work involving discretion ami judgment, 
as distiuguisbed irom that which is ‘purely 
clerical.’ It has been <lecide«l that the latter 
chijs.'j of work i.‘s more largely predominant in 
government offices than the ollt^idc public have 
! been led to su])pose, and thered’ore economy can 
be effected by a reductum m the number of 
highly p.iul clerk'j. This saving on the one 
hand will enable the go\crnment to be someuhat 
more liberal in tlieir treatment ol' Lower Division 
clerks, wlio, by the way, arc to be propitiated 
with the title of ‘ Second Di\ i'-ion.’ 

4t prcNonb the Lower Division cJi-rk entering a 
seven hours’ (dlice receives i'iJo a year, and a<lvauces 
by triennial additioin of t‘15 t<* B'2r,0j with the 
I ehaucc of &ome day receh ing £'100 extra for special 
duties, .such as superiutemlence. Ever since this 
scale was e>tablihhe(], it has been recognised that 
while its trealnieut of the raw recruit from 
school errs on the side of lilicrality, the pro- 
gresdon towards the maximum salary must appear 
somewhat slow after family respousibilitie.s have 
been assumed. It must be distinctly understood 
that the extra emolument or ‘duty pay’ of XlOO 
(or less) cannot he reckoned on as a pro.spcctive 
benefit, but ia dependent to a largo extent on 
accklenkd circiiuistaiioes—such a.'», the number of 
the staff, the vacancies that may occur, and * 
perhaps in some cases the whim of a superior 
officer. These defects m the Lower Bivi.sion 
svsU'm apjiear to be satisfactorily dealt with in 
the Report. The commencing salary is reduced 
to £70, and the rate of increase is £5 a year 
until £100 is attained. Then, with a satisfactory 
certificate, the clerk will progress by annual 
additions of £7, 10s. to £190; aud finally, if he 
has proved his fitness for further advancement, 
he will proceed by additions of £T0 a year to a 
maximum of £3r)0. This point is now reached 
only in exceptional cases: ni future it will lie 
open to all character • and ability. The 

chances of still fu)ther advancement nuiat, from 
the nature of the be slender, as the higher 
posts are to be few ki number, and some of them 
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at least will be filleil by those whom we way term 
university^caudidates. Nevertheless, no hard and 
fast line has been drawn to bar ‘exceptional^ 
ability ’ from rising to its proper level. 

To the First Division it is hoped to attract men 
who would otherwise enter profession witli a 
fair prospect of sticceaa. To indiici* men of the 
requiMte capacity to take part in a con)}X‘titive 
examination with a view to entering an oftico, a 
minimum salary is suggested of rising by 

£20 to jt*f>00. Clerks of the second grade woiiM 
progress by annual additions of £2^ from i^COO | 
to i,'800; and in the tliird grade the scale woiihl 
be £SM by £50 to X1(K)0. ; 

As to the examinations, no borious modification 
is proposed. .As optional sub]e(ts for Second 
Division candidates—altliough in a competitive 
examination all subjects mu-fc be practically com- | 
pulsory—shorthand and one modern foreign Ian- ' 
giiago ai’e witli some hcsitafion recommended. It, 
wonM not lie very snrjirising, however, if short- | 
hand were marie eonipulstrry, and the suggestion j 
as to a foreign Lingiiage ignoro<l altogether. The 
liiglier examination is disposerl of by the simple 
suggestion that thoroughness is the <(uality mo^t 
to be coveted in advanced btndies, and therefore 
it miylit be a'lvantagcous to limit cainlidates to a 
few subjects wliiidi nm4 be tboroiiglily nm‘'t<’re<l. 

Tlifi'c will probably be no dis)>osition in any 
(jiiartcr to conte^ the propriety of adopting a 
uniform ollicial day of seven liour^ or or com- 
pellhig those wln) look forward to penMou^- to con¬ 
tribute fi\e ])ei cent, ol llieir saluiie' towauls this 
great and glowing «-\pense, f«pLC]aIly a- tijeso con- 
tiibntions are to lx* rcjtaid with compound interest 
in the event "f no pension being granted. The 
necessity uImj for ’rai'-^ter'in:' ''•lerks liom one otTice 
to another, insb-a ' ‘U « uj.- "_r new ones wlio arc 
not lecjHired, is so obvious a-^ to call for no remark; 
and wliatever dilhciilties may liitlieito have pre¬ 
vented tills reaMuialrle arrangement mu4 in future 
be overcome, '^riu* reteiilxui of cldeily ollicials, irre¬ 
verently designated ‘fossils,' has olten given rise 
to grave; (li&conteiit, and forms the subject of three? 
simple propoxils. The age lor comjuilsory retire- 
inemt is lixesl at sixty-live ; but il the interests of 
the service seem to rer|unv. it, a clerk may be 
‘rctireel’ at si.\ty ; while, vii tlie other liaml, if, 
specially iiivileel by the ge>V(,*rimionl., he may 
remain in olliee until seventy. The absolute pro- , 
liibitioii from biking pait in tlie management 
of trading C'emiji.uiU'S is a meo-sure which couM 
scarcely be? avoiehal ; nevertheless, it must call 
forth angry ]>re>test from those alfecteal, on the 
grounel that government lias no concern with the 
leisure time e)l its servants. Probably nothing in 
the Repo’-t is more emphatically inbi--ted on than 
the need for jiromotieui by merit, ultboiigh of 
conr?‘C the witnesses did ne>t fail to indicate the 
ifrtks utteuelunt on such a system. The superior 
otticor in tlie Civil Service lias little interest in 
the etliciency of the person he promotes, whiTeas 
the private employer would feel that his business 
interests were at stake in the transaction. For this 
reason, it has generally been held the safer course 
to jiromote the senior in the absence of special dis¬ 
qualification. Before, however, we can arrive at 
any conclusion oirthis point, see the new 

Mgulatioiis at work. These JFgnlations must be 
pi*omulgated by an Order i^TC-ouncil, which will 
probably be kept back iiiiwl the Commissioners 


have made their final Report; so that some patience 
will still be required before we shall be enabled to 
criticise tlie details of the latest I'ecu'gaiiisatioii of 
the Civil Service. 

THE DETECTION OF CHBIE IN CHINA. 
Tub Cdiinese possess no oi^aniseil detective force, 
though the oHiduD sometimes visit in disguise 
the scene of a notable crime for the purpose 
of making inquiries, an<l police spies arc often 
locked up with remanded prisoners to try to 
worm out their secrets. The lower classes being 
intensely superstitious the judicial investigation 
of ci-ime usually takes place at night The judg¬ 
ment hall is a lotty building of wood, unceiled, 
and bare of furniture save for the raised dais 
at the north encl, where is seutod the pi’Csiding 
magistrate, attended by his secretaries, clerks, and 
lictors. 'J'lie only light comes from paper lanterns 
or cotton wic.ks iu oil-cups, which hut servo to 
bring into prominence the W’oirtl shadow’s flitting 
about the corners and lurking among the wood¬ 
work of tlie roof. Silence ])rcYailp, the few 

spedutoi's watching the ^proceedings standing like 
■'tiitues. The accused, «lragged from the darkness 
and filtli of a Chinese prison, is forced to kneel 
before the pulgment-seat throughout the trial. 
AVeakened by ill-treatmeiil and appalled by his 
own suj>cr.stitious imaginings, he often requires 
oulv a little judicious terroiising to elicit a full 
conies-ioii uf his guilt. If he prove obdurate, 
w'itnc.s-M'S are called. From these no outh or 

all'llluatuiu IS demanded ; the breaking of a saucer 
and other lorum for a<Uninisteniig an <*ath to a 
('iiinamaii bud down in English lawbooks being 
unite unknown in Cliinesc courts. Any hesita¬ 
tion or ivfubal to answer the magistrate’s questions 
—lor be is judgi*, jury, and crown prosecutor all 
in one, and no counj-el tor the defence is allowed— 
is pnnislied by slaps on the cheek or the appli¬ 
cation of tlie baiiihoo to tlie thighs; and similar 
jpenulties more scveiely admiiiif-tered check the 
giving of false testimony. Should the prisoner, 
111 liK-i* of strong evidence, persist in denying his 
guilt, various persuasive measures are resorted 
to, sucli as forcing him to kneel on cliains, hang¬ 
ing him up by the thumbs, or suspending him 
by the neck iu a wooden frame so that his toes 
just touch the ground. All such toi-turcs are 
illegal ; but a confession has to be obtained 
somehow' before senlcncc can be passed, and 
cases are many, and tlie time allowed for settling 
them shoit. Seldom can the stoutest rogue, or, 
alas ' innocent man, hold out against such treat¬ 
ment continued throughout the night, and le- 
ninved, if necessary, again and again. 

When two or moi'e persons arc equally sus¬ 
pected of tlu'ft or the like, the magistrates often 
sliow great ingenuity in detecting the guilty. 
In cro.«s-e.\amination they are peculiarly skilful 
in obtaining damaging admishsions, their suave 
manner deceiving tlie accused as to the import¬ 
ance of the point tliey inquire about so carelessly. 
Two instances of extra-judicial methods for ascer¬ 
taining the culprit among many equally under 
suspicion deserve to be recorded for their clever¬ 
ness. Some balls of opium taken from a pirati^l 
junk by a revenue cruiser mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared while being transferi'dl to the fatter 
ve&sel. Opium is very precious in China, and a 
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ball is easily split up and secreted in the wide 
sleeves or the voluminous waistband of a Chinese* 
sailor. The comiuander of the vessel was loth 
to institute a search of the ship and crew, knou'- 
ing well the craftiness of his men, and that, 
even if found, the opium would most probably l>e 
in the bundle of some innocent man. He there¬ 
fore resorted to a plan as simple as it proved 
effective. In his cabin was, is usual, a shrine of 
the Goddess of Merov and of the Chinese Neptune. 
Before these deities he instituted a solemn service, 
which was proloiij^ed till evenin';. When night 
fell, he mustered the crew aiul called them one by 
one into the dimly-lighted cabin. Here each man 
had to make solemn declaration of his innocence, 
kneeling before the images, and, dipping his finger 
in a saucer of water, to smear his face all over, 
being warned that, if lie vveie guilty, the divinities 
would make his face appear strealced with black. 
When the thiefs tuni came, he tried to outwit 
the gods by rubbing his finger on the bottom of 
the saucer; but, to his howor, wlien he reachc<l 
the light, his face was all over black marks, the 
wily commander having lield the saucer over a 
lamp before commencing the c\}>erimeiit. 

In another case, where several .servants were sus¬ 
pected of theft, each man was given a bamboo of 
the same length, marked with Ins name, uhic.li had 
to be deposited in an urn before a small shnne 
in the outer prison where they were confined. 
The officer announced that the culprit’s rod would 
crow, by interposition of Providence, one inch 
during tlie night. The prisoners were then locked 
lip, no watch being kept on the urn. On the 
reassembling of the court, one roil was found to 
be an inch shorter tlian the re^t, as '■the thi«*f 
had, under cover of the darkness, endeavoured to 
circumvent the 8uppo.sed divine power by biting 
a bit off his rod. 

When any article disappears from a private 
house and one of the inmates is suspected of pur¬ 
loining it, it is usual, before having i-ccour.se to 
the magistrate, wliose underlings exact huge fees 
for doing anything, or notliing, to cull in a piicst 
and hohl a comminution service. This consists 
in invoking the evil spirits and bribing them by 
otfcriiigj^ and music to hound the ciilpiit to dcaUi 
within the year. It continues for thi-ee days and 
nights—if the teiTified thief does not confess and 
itmke restitution before that time, a result veiy 
frequently achieved. Eurbpean.s living in China 
have tided tliis metliod, but not witli nun h 
success, as the gonging and other discordant 
sounds which constitute the ‘music’so effecliudly 
drive away sleep that the neighbouring foi-eigncrs 
insist on iU being intermitted during the niglit, 
and so, sny the Chinese, spoil the clmim. 

Of late years, Chinese newspapers on the Euro¬ 
pean model have been started, and are well .‘*up- 
ported in the matter of adiorti-sements. So now, 
the loser of bank-notes or other poi table property 
can, and very fivijuently ilocs, aniionnce his loss 
in gooil Chinese in the columns of ■one of the tlm*e 
leading dailies, offering suitable rewards for the 
recovery of his property and the detection of the 
thief. The European st>ttleinent at Sliaiighai alone 
of all the towns of China employs regular detec¬ 
tives at the exponse of the ratepayers. When, 
if^-jver, the ^Jhinese government will lollow the 
exairtple set them by this ‘w’cstem’ community, 
it is impossible to predict. 


WOMAN’S WIT. 

(Wlien Coiitad III. was in 1188 proclaimeil Emperor (tf 
Oenimiiy, the Duke of Wittcubei^ rofuseil to acknowleilge him 
as suck. Tin* BmiM?r(H tlKircfgro besiogwl the Duke, who 
had teken iWnge in ln-> fi>rtitii»l town of Weiusbcrg. The 
Duke in the emi was forced to yield; whereupon the indlgnaut 
Empeioi dcclftrwl his intention of putting all to fire and sword, 
but granlf'l pcnniMiion to the women to dciKirt in safety, and to 
cjirry with them whab'vor they rcgardi'd as most precious. The 
Duchess of WittenlxTtf, tukmg advuiibigo of tins concession, 
with ready wit took luT husband the Duke «iK>n her back. Her 
example was followeii by the other women; and the Emperor, 
seeing them thus eome out, with the Duchess at their head, was 
touched hy the spectacle, and iKiidtmed the men for the i«ke of 
their wncb.J 

Tiiky are hushed—the hoarse voices of battle. 

The clashing of shields, 

For at sundown, dosjiairing of huccour, 

The i>ioud city yields. 

Then fill me the rnby-iod lieaker 
Btiia-high at the spring ; 

To-inoiiow we dunk amid jilcnty 
‘ Wass-hael!’ to the king • 

Oh, sw’eeter tlian toil of the bondsman, 

Thau liuukiug of lord, 

Jh the snoit of the eaitli sjuiriiing chuiger, 

'J'lie piny of the swoid. 

What, ho * aie they pleading for mercy, 

The treachcjous foe 't 
Shall w« listen with many a brother 
Laid Silent and low 

Nay, nay; let the women and children 
(io forth uitli thoii 1/est 
Ol jew'els and house-gear and linen— 

Short shiilt for the lest 
Oh, sweetci than toil of the bondsman, 

Thau hawking of loid, 

Is the Kiioil of the foam-W'lntencil charger, 

The play of the swoiil. 

Tliey come - ovei-lmideiictl, I wairant, 

With tiejisuimgs rare; 

Wives, uiotheis, and matrons - by 0dm ! 

'Tis men that they liear ’ 

'IIa\e meicy, 0 aiiny victorious 
You bid us go flee, 

With the gold and the gems that we value, 

The babes at our knee ; 
llul deaiet than house and the children, 

Wheiever ae loam, 

Aie the tieasures we liear on our shoulders, 

The shields of the home.’ 

‘Theie are wives bv the strand of the ocean, 

And maidens as fair, 

Who weep through the whir of the spinning, 

And shield us with prayei ; 

Foi the sake of those watching and waiting 
Afai by the sea. 

For the lo\c nnd the fuith of the women. 

Pass on—ye are fi-oe ! ’ 

Oh, swi-eler than caiuage and glory, 

Than jewels and gauds, 

Is the neigh of the home-coming charger, 

The sheathing of swords. 

„ C. A. Dawson. 

J-'rmted and PuMisljcd W* W. & 11. Chambeks, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, London, am 339Higii Street, Edinuuboh. 
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BLOODHOUNDS AS DETECTIVE.S. , 

Dy (johdon Staihes, C.M , M D , R N. ] 

It is coining? yet—the time, I mean, when the 
Lon<lon ‘bobby’ as he now exists will be ns 
obsolete ns the ‘Charlies’ or nij^ht-watclinien who, 
some five-ami twenty years ago, when the writer 
was a stiulont, iise<l to tramp the streets ot' the 
Granite City. We students knew them well; we 
' had good cause to, for we and they weie sworn 
foes. From the time they caim* on duty at ten 
o’clouk till the ‘wee short hour ayont the twal’ 
those brawny Charlies had far more trouble with 
us than with any other class of ‘evil-doer-.’ The 
charge-sheets every morning might have been ' 
found well fille-l, had they only been able to < atch 
us. But they were not. Wo know every turn of 
them, know the eluntering sound of their foot¬ 
steps, the rattle of thoir iron-shod cudgels, their 
bas.s Doric voices as they bawled the liour; ay, 
and tboir very shadows in the Iliekeiing gaslight. 
Strange to say, when they were at one end of a 
street, w’c wouhl be at the other, and the tricks 
w’c played them were many and comi<‘al. If it 
8 ometime.s came to a race, the Charlies were no- ' 
where—how could they be, buttoned up as they 
were to the neck in such a weight uf liomespiin ' 
cloth ? As well might a bear attempt to catch a ‘ 
cat. j 

* In the same relation as the Chadies of those ' 
days stood to the student stands the ‘ bobby ’ of | 
the present day to the London maiauder. lie is ^ 
a belled cat at night among a s\varm of clover, 
e^ile mice. The government has l)elled liim,' 
batoned him, bonneted and booted liim. There is 
no mistaking the clang of his iron heel, the 
steadiness of his step on the stones, the shape of 
his very head ns he starnks for a moment at a 
corner, or the glitter of his rape and truncheon-1 
case on a >vet night. Besi<les, he moves with ^ 
method as well as rh^ylhm, for he goes^the round of 
his beat as regularly as the mo^ goes I'ound the 
earfli :^if 1ft is found at any pai^cuhir spot at any • 
particular moment^ all the vi^ndd of wickedness j 


knows it will lie about twenty minutes before he 
heaves in sight again ; and if it be past midnight, 
then before he <loes come, his ringing footsteps 
can be lieard sounding loud in the deserted 
btre(;ts. 

But all this is hound to be altered in a few 
years; the authorities will remember their Jack 
the Giant-killer, and array their night-policeman 
much as Jack was arrayed, so that he will seldom 
be Keen ami ne^’er heard. These guardians of the 
peace will also be entrusted, at times, with 
revohor''—real revolvers, not the questionable 
untested wejqions they sometimes carry now'—and 
they will be trained to use though never to abuse 
those desjMU-ately handy little shooters. 

Another change wliich shall work W’nnders in 
our niglit police force will be bi’oiight about by 
the systematic use of the telephone. A box or 
little otiice will be jdacod on every beat, at which 
the man on duty w’lll have to repoit himself ever}' 
quarter of an hour to the head olfice, and in case 
of need, receive instructions. Such a beneficent 
innovation would be. productive of incalculable 
good ; it mean.s nothing short of having every 
olficer of our vast metropolitan force, w'ithin 
•speaking distance and at the very elbow of his 
chief. The detective department will no doubt 
be less under command of this executive—in other 
words, hraiii will not be dominated by brute-force 
so much os it is now'. 

Besides all this, a new' and highly intelligent 
KeiTimt to both departments will be added to the 
forces, and wear the duty-stripes around his neck 
by way of collar—the Bloodhound. The very 
name ot this noble dog is a terror to cvil-doei’S. 

T have not the slightest doubt that it was the fact— ; 
and that fact alone—of Sir Charles Warren having 
bloodhounds at his command wdiich stayed the 
hands of the Ea.st End murderers in autumn Inst. 

T am writing these lines on the 19th of October 
1888, and have no desire to shout before we are 
out of the wood ; but perhaps before this paper is 
read, wre shall have seen that the fdoodhounds 
this country can do their duty and do it well. •* 

The animal bears a bad name, in a literal sense. 
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He is sujiposed by the ptibUo to be a dog of liills and rotks and running streams, bnt nothing 
extreme ferocity, of gore-lapping tastes, that werth tlie name of a tree. We were training a 
having once been put on the trail of a malefactor, pup, and ns ho was already well np irf his work, I 
that malefactor is a doomed wretch ; that the' had got quite a long start, and had done my very 
honnd with the bloodshot eyes and the awful best to puzzle him by wading through water, &c. 
hanging chops will follow him slowly but surely When I had reached a cosy nook m a far-off glen, 

. .. .. T ent rIrtWTi v*cMsf. nn ft einnc* * hnt. n U’lirilp Iinni* 


as Fate itself, through streets and lanes of busy I sat down to rest on a stone; bnt a whole hour 
towns, into inns whe?e he has slunk to quench his W^rance of my friend and 

ai X J 1 1 1 Ml frxwxcf puDil was put 111 . I was thinking I liad got | 

thirst, through woods and w 1.1s, throngli forest f„rWe, when I was startled by the j 

anil fern, o’er the watery ford, oor stony barren gonoroiis haying of a blootlhournl, and next j 
.hills'and beaten jmth*?, and seizing him at last moment found mj>elf a piisoner—made so, not i 
liy his guilty throat, will tear him where he by the pupjw, hut hy the puppy’s father. The 
stands. dog, I al'tci'wards discovered, had escaped from : 

Now, there is a grain or two of truth about this, the stable, and, come to the hunt on hia own 
mixed up with a deal of clmlf. Bnt, to begin account, ami here he was. I coiif.'ss 1 felt a little 

•si T * ...... T 4^ ,.e.i *1.,^ uneasy. I knew tlic do" well enoucli, luit iiist at 

with, I must say 1 was sorry to note tlie wording “ , a i " v i x ^ > 'a 

. * ... . ” the Tiresent moment he did not con**it er it con- 


of majiy of the letters and impors on this canine 
friend of ours, when describing hi^ character. I 


the present moment he did not consider it con¬ 
venient to know me. I felt that I wished to con- 
vinc <5 him tliat it was all fun, tliat we had only 


liave five of these before me, and each of them is playing at inan-iumting. ’ Thifoitunalely for 

so penned as to give one the impression that * my peace of mind, the hloodliound would not take 
butter would hardly melt in the bloodhound’s | that view of the matter. It was no good my 
mouth. Letters like these would fail in deterrent; hoMing out a hand and saving, ‘Poor fellow, 


effect upon criminality. We might almost fancy Ih-aeo 1 Good dog, come idong then. fliiK only 
a would-be woman-slayer saying to liimsclf as he him back astern and hay the more. orse 

, -.If* i <T» I f -1 than all, a movement on my part ns if to get up 

read theze epistles from experts: -I m not afiai.l resulted in a threatening exi-osure of some teeth, 
of a pup like that. I can give him the slip; or if ,.v„|eiitlv uisbed me to understand dia- 

I can’t do that, I can give him a bat on tlie that T'was the lu-ifouor, and he the 

head.’ detective ; I the captive, lie the cajitor. That 

Now, my own experience—and it is a somewhat : was tlie pcwitioii in all its simplnity; and as it 

wide one—is as follows, and I call upon well- wiw moreover \)retty ccitjnn the hloodhouiid 

known breeders to correct me if 1 am wTong. meant 1 (» do Iih iliitv-, I liad to ilo mine, and sit 

The bloodhound is one of the most'‘sagacious of friend arrived with the pup. 

an dogs: his wisdom even when quite a puppv m T""' ''‘'■J' 

someliiues astonislimg. IVlien only six months ,v,.ll-i„vd bloodlioiiiid that is 


all dogs; his wisdom even when quite a puppv m 

,? . ... „y, * , . * There is a fecrutinisiug calmness and dignity 

sometimes astonislimg. IVlien only six months ,v,.ll-i„vd bloodlioiiiid that is 

old, ho will often show to his ma-tor that lie has ,, j, a perfect 

already come to the conclusion that life is rejil '•traiiger to the animal, it is evident he is r(‘gard- i 

and earnest, and not meant merely to romp and ing you not with haticd by any means, nor with 

play in. I have had a puppy of tliis age take me allection, hut with thoughtfulness mingled with 
quite in charge, as it w’erc, giving himself all the little siisjilcion of 3 'our intention.^, ju.^t as a 
airs and manners of a dog of seven years old, and human being would .‘•tudy an ape if one came 

going on watch at nightfall as serious as a sentry hopping up to the hall-door, 

in an onomy’s country. Ho would look np in W^I’^ll.^^^idr^^Sfy to' 

my face as much as to say: ‘riie.e’s nobody in ,„riiier siuiso. The sliniai of tlio hcinl wo cnco.ir- 
this wicked world wortli a thought except you dfig-show.s is one in whuh we have 

and me, master, and you don’t count .as far as tlic greatest possible spread of olfactory nerves, 


defence goes ; if you please, I ’ll do the watching 
for both.’ 


the long face in front of the eyes, the expanding 
nostrils, and deep upper jaw, with hanging flews, 


As a rule the blootlhound is most docile and Imleed, there is not a point w’e give in jiidg- 

winningly affectionato. He can be trusted with ing that lias not a moaning in it. ’KLe liearing a-. 

children: so much so, that a boy may safely do y.®*' 

j.„ ■] X 1 ) 1 x> 1 1 • tremely acute. They hunt more by scent than 

duty ^ ‘the bnuto. man’ when tlie l...und is jj j, [ 

being trained m hill or forest The animal - • ” • . . 


I0U8 to imagine that wlien puzzling out a trail, 


nevertheless suspicious of the motions of strangers; they are not at times aided iiy either or both the 
he therefore makes a most efficient guard cither latter senses. The mouth of tlie bloodliound is 
to person or pi*operty ; and his deep, ringing, bell- capjicious. It may be new to some readers to 
like voice* heard at night in his own grounds, that wdien listening intently to far-off 

would be sutncieiit to keep at hay tlic boldest sounds an open mouth aids the ear. Any one 
burglar that ever went on prowl. following experiment on 

But instancea of bloiidhouiidi. who, if not '‘""/"‘f-, .f’"" trayolling by tram, let him 
Ml X 1 - I 1 deafen both ears with Ins thumbs, and alter- 

actually savage, will, to use a trainers wonle, „ately open^-d shut the mouth. The difference 
stand UP nonsense, are by no means rare. I bad i„ the roar W EL train is well marked, 
tb^ pleasure of being hunted once by one of these. Our friend t»e bloodhound is '■‘beautiiully 
It was in a couiitiy wlicre there W’ere plenty of fonneJ all over hard work, stands on straight 
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strong legs, has well padded, well knuckled*np ing night-watchmen or tracking poachers. One 
feet, and in shape is quite a bound.* Speed, writer says: * These laree valiant and well-trained 
however, i» not his strong point. Inulden times beasts, niastly crosses between the bulldog and 
he was called the ‘Slowe hound’ among other, m.istiff with a trace of the bloodhound thrown 
names, and when the trail was perceptible even in, will not only follow their man, but when 
to human senses, the dog was taken on horseback, found, him, and there is no mistake about the 
to save time. matter.’ Certainly not, I should answer; there 

The (Jiiban bloodhound which w’as urc<1 to hunt would be no mistake about the Axing, so long as 
down the slave.s is a much more speedy and he Axed the right man. The horrible savagenoss 
ferocious animal than our own hound, which we of the Axing will hardly bear thinking about. It 
consider we have brought to a stiite of very qreat would or might be all right so long as the trainer 
perfection both mentally and physically; and all or master was close behind; but suppose the dog 
goo<l judges agree he is a hound that can he escaped and has Ave minutes’ work at his man, 
depended upon to work aton4lily and well and what then I No; let every dog do the work for 
make no mistake. Dr llomunes, in a c ommunica- which he was intended ; and bloodhounds alone, 
tion made by him to the Linmean Society, states T maintain, are the only dogs that <'an be trained 
that a bloodhound belonging to him will readily to act as police assistants. 

track his master, but no one oW. When we fiml It is not, however, in tracking murderers only 
one of our loading London dailies seriou''ly taking (hat the intelligent blootlhound would come in 
note of this, w’e have an excellent proof of how so handy, but a variety of (tther criminals too 
little the genoivil jiublic know about dogs in numerous to mention. 'Phe liiirglar, for example, 
general and hounds in paiticuiar. Why, I have It would really, niethinks not be g<iing too far to 
know’ll a terrier run away from a rat, and any say that in any tow’ii where w’cll-trained blood- 
number of Scotcli collies who would iu»t bxtk at ' hounds weic kept ready, burglary w’ould be ren- 
a shc(‘p. In botii the collie aiul blooilhound we dered a ten times more hazardous game than it is 
have tlie raw’ maleri.il placo<l remly to haml ; it lutw, if no( an impossibility, without the certainty 
is our duty to train it, if W’c di-Mre (/* profit ' of detection. If the policeman on the beat found 
thereby. 'J’lie training of the bbiodhouml is very, out any time befoie sunrise that a bm^lary had 
ivn/ simple if begun early. Wij usuallv li.ive (lie boon cominittod, be coultl make sure of Anding 
acting ‘runaway man’ to rub liis boot-' tor a time his man m an hour, or much less perhaps, unless 
or tw’o with, say, a inor‘«el ol raw livei , Imt (In', lu' li.ul mtually taken train or trap away from the 

is soon dibcontinued, and tlie piij) huiil'> the ilcan id.ice ; but even then, he W’ouhl have what is 

heel or scent of the man biniM'U. . called ‘a clue.’ Supposing it were many hours 

Here is a point which should be bone- in mind bcfuro inform.itiou w’as laid, Ibero would still be 
by any one interested iii tlie ni.itler. It is iIjo heavy odds against the thief gcttiu|» clear away; 
scent of man lnin''elf that the bloodhomiil’s ami in some ca-es, reset as well as theft W’ould be 
instinct sets him after, and m*t «mly tliat, but laul bait*. The keeping of police bloodliounds 
of some paiticuiar man. TTo h.is started with would have a negative and deterrent effect as 

this from, say, tin* scmic oi some ileprcdatiou or well as a positivi*, and this would bo the best 

murder; he has this in his iio^e ami Iih mmd ns of it, bccaus(‘ prevention is always better tlian 
well ; and if he he. a wcU*tra!ne<l, well fed, well- euro. 

treateil hound, ami free ii'oru all nervc)iisne.ss, it Some peojdc doubt the possibility of dogs track- 
will take a very large number of cros-s-scents to ing a ciiiniiial through the streets and lanes and 
make him swerve. busy thoroughfares of a great city. They speak 

r put great value on the hound’s upbringing ol cros.s-acents; but in doing so they speak of 
and general treatment when not on duty. It the what they do not understand so well as—the 
creature h.as been r'^arcil and traine<l by a fool, Idoodliound docs. lie lias got tlie right scent at 
and umler the influence of fear—il he be nut the light ]>lace, andif he i'l the right sort of dog. 
Well ke])t, properly bedded, exeiciscd, and fetl, he will stick to that and no oilier. Besides, it 
and allovveil the conqiaiiionsliip of man, he is j lia^ been done over and over again. Whether to 
certain to develop more or les.s of nervous the bloodliound nose every human being has a 
debility, and ten to one will go wrong at the diirerent scent, 1 know not; but it wonhl really 
critical moment. seem so, else bow can the animal follow his man 

Anything approaching to ferocity, or even so directly, and single him out among even a 
nncertaiiity of temper, entirely uuAts a houml crowd ol others at a ]mblic-honse bar or in the 
for his work; he should he as docile as the St bosom of his own unhappy family 1 
Bernard, and as much to be depended on even A well-known Engli.sh breeder speaks of hounds 
in playing with or limiting children as the that are attached to the penitentiaries in Texas. 
Newfoundland. During the recent debate in the Hie men in cli.oi’gc of them, he says, give moat 
newspapers regarding the capabilities ol dogs for wonderful accounts of the capture of convicts by 
hunting criminals, many otlier bi’ccils have been means of tbeso dogs, although the fugitives had 
recommended, cacJi an<l all of wliicli have their in some instances a twenty-four to thirty hours’ 
merits, but also their drawbacks. Our smaller start, ami in one case they ran their man over 
hounds, for instance, have wondrous scent, such forty miles. But these animals are a cross between 
as dachshunds and Bassets, but they lack size and the Cuban bloodhound and the foxhound, splen- 
determination ; and, worse than all, they give didly trained, and kept constantly at w’ork. The 
voice. Of course, every owner of a clever dog same authority avers that our English blood- 
thinks it good enough for anything, hence we hounds arc iiiAnitely superior to these; and I 
cannot be surprised at keepers’^ga%eiiig extolled have no doubt be is right • / 

a# fugitive-hunters. Let sueV animals, I l>eg to On the whole, I conAdcntly ailvance that jvilh i 
say, *be kept to their own ^rk—tliat of defend- judicious training in the place where he is lo be i 
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worked, and from hi« puppyhood, good housing, 
go<Ki feeding, kindly treatment, and constant pra«- 
tice in hunting men, tiie blotxllioimd can be made 
a most intelligent member of the force. 

MR ESHOET'S YOUNG WIEE. 

A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Presently, Mr Esholt looked up from his Bhu-h 
wooif and said: ‘Tt may perhaps be as well to 
explain how I and young BunoU chanced to fall 
in with each other. ITis father, my brr^ther 
Richard, and Mr Granby wore friends after a 
fashion which seems to he going more out of 
vogue year by year. In telling y(»n ladies this I 
dai'esay I am telling you no more tlinn you know 
already. Be that as it may, when young Burrell 
came to Liverpool previously to his first voyage, 
he brought a letter of introduction to me from 
Mr Granby, whereupon I invited him to come 
and stay a few days with us at Evert^m ; but lie 
was unable to do so. Between his voyages he has 
called on me two or three times at the office, and 
I have always been pleased tf) bear of bis welfaie. 
Well, throe day.s ago he and 1 met by chance in 
Water Stfeet. It seemed to mo tliat be looked 
very thin and sallow ; and on iiKjuiry I tonnd 
that he hail been struck down by fever a few 
weeks after reaching the Bonny lliver, ami on his 
partial recovery, had at once been transferred to 
another ship that was about sailing lor home. He 
is now, however, convalescent, ami w.ilking about 
with nothing to <lo. As he expre'^sed himself as 
being tired of the sea and wanting some berth 
ashore, I offered him the post of second cashier 
in my counting-house, which ju.st now hapjieu-. 
to be vacant—but of course on probation, lie 
was onl}' too glad to acce[)t the oHer, ami he 
"tai'tod on liis new duties tlii» morning. He 
seems to be a young man of eilncation ami 
manners. What I have done for him so tar has 
been out of regard to iny brothei'’b memory ; it I 
find that he ments it on his (uvn account, he will 
not find me neglectful of his iiitere.sts.’ 

Mias Esholt took care to be present at tin; 
introduction of Wilinot Burrell to her brothers 
wife. 

Wilmot had casually heard that Mr Esholt had 
been lately married, but had attached no import¬ 
ance to tlie fact, as being one that in no way 
concerned him. When, therefore, he tollowed 
Mr Esholt into the drawing-room on hi.s arrival 
at The Hollies and was inti-oduced to Agnes as 
‘ my wife,’ it was all he could do to keep back the 
cry of surprise which r-ose involuntarily to hia 
lips. He bowed low, so as to hide his emotion, 
and held out liis haml, but would not trust 
himself witli even a word in reply. The keen 
eyes watching from the easy-chair saw Wilima’s 
quick startled look and the momentary contracti(»ii 
of his mouth, and could not hedp admiring liis 
pjiwer of self-command. Agnes, who had been 
training herself, ever since she heard the news, to 
go thwiigh the ordeal with composure, hardly 
viicceedecUas Well. Her cold ti*enjbling hancl, 
her*; colourless cheeks, her unsteady voice, all 
betrayed the agitation of her mind. Not for 


oile moment did she venture to lift her eyes to 
his. ‘ 

Mias Esholt received the young man graciously 
i — and she could be very gracious when it suiteil 
her purpose to be so. Slic made him sit next her 
at ilinncr, and entered freely into conversation 
with him, emleavouring to iliscover the salient 
points of his character, adroitly leading back tlie 
conversation more than once, when it seemed 
inclined to go astray, to his early life and his 
long vacations at the vicarage, and all the sur¬ 
roundings of those pleasant days, but careful 
always to leave out Agnes’s name, waiting, in 
fact, till Wilmot bliouM introduce it of his own 
accoid, which, however, he unaccountably failed 
to do. He bad not sjioken a score of sentences to 
Ml^& Essbolt before sonu'thing seemed to jmt him 
on his gnartl against her, un«l when he noticed 
the cold vindictive expreasion of her eyes as her 
glance followed Agnes about the rofim, be said to 
liimself: ‘This woman is her brother’s wife’s 
enemy. Slie’s trying to draw me out for some 
I purpose of her oun. Garde/-vous, mon ami.’ 

<.’oiiso(|uently, as it foil out, Miss Esholt’s thirst 
for information—tliat is, for the information she > 
was so desirous of getting at—was pnaluctive of ' 
i little or no result. Wilmot was willing to talk ' 
j an<l an.swcr any number of <jiie»iioii3 about bis ; 
! life on board slu]> and bis experiences on the coast 
' of Africa, many of them very strange ainl stait- 
j ling ; but when Miss Esholt, leading Inm by the 
' hand, a.** it wei'c, uould strive to draw him skib 
fully back to where he felt the ice cveiy moment 
growing thinner under him, he wouM burst 
abruptly away, glidt* lightly over the dangerous 
spot, and get b.uk to safer grouinl as (jiiickly as 
possible 

Agnes wouM have been more (ban woman if 
she could have kept her ejes from occasionally 
wandering lu the tlirection ol Wilmot, when she 
' felt that his ga/e was turned another wn}’. It 
j seemed to her that he had never looked so hand- 
bome as lie looked lo-iiigbt. His late illiiess had 
lent a touch of refinement to his features which 
ga\e liim more the look of a heio than ever. His 
Ihnk brown cm Is, among wliich her fingers liad 
so often strayed, slill clu.'-tcre<l i*ound his white 
forehead with the same apparent caielessnes's as 
of yore. She had often oeen struck with his 
likeness to a ccitaiii portrait of lAird Byron she 
had once seen : to-night she was more struck with 
it than ever. As her eyes danced from Wilmot 
to her husband and tbeu back again, a little sigh 
il uttered involuntarily from hei' lijis. 

Wilmot, for his pai*t, was no less struck with , 
the change in Agnes. He had left her a lovable 
and fascinating girl, a girl of whom he often 
thoiiglit with a sort of regretful tenderness, whom 
he would gladly have made hia wife, hud not 
bame Fortune played her rucIi a scurvy trick ; he 
found her now a w’oman, as lovable still, no doubt, 
and equally fascinating, but with an indescribable 
ebarm about her winch had never struck him 
before. 0( what that charm consisled, he did not 
can* to ask him.sell ; it w'as enough for him to feel, 
and know it was there. He went home that night 
a prey to a tumult of conflicting cmolions—love, 
anger, mortification, and vain regrets. He felt 
tliat never ilThK life had he loved Agnes as he 
loved her now*, \Vvicu she was lost to him for 
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MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 


That first visit of Wilmot to The Holliea was by 
no means his last Mr Esholt generally brought 
him to dinW at least twice a week, and he had 
a standing invitation to drop in for an hour of an 
evening whenever he felt so disposed—an invita¬ 
tion of which he availed himself pretty frecpiently. 
He had lodgings about a mile and a half higher 
up the river, so tliat it was only a pleasant walk 
between his place and The Hollies. He was very 
cautious both as regards his speech and his 
demeanour on these occasions, lie liad formed 
such an opinion of Mr Esholt’s keenness and clear¬ 
sightedness in business matters, that it seemed 
to him only a matter of 00111*30 that he should 
bring the same (jualities to bear in private life. 
Then, again, he lelt that nothing he said or did 
remained unnoted by Miss Eshult’s ever-vigilant 
eyes. Tint she liad some hidden purpose of her 
own to serve, he felt sure, and not to know what 
that purpose was filled him with vague uneasiness. 
Such being the case, he was cai*eful not to address 
Agnes oftener than ordinary politeness demanded; 
in fact, he rather overdid the part he had laid out 
for hinioclf to play, and any casual observer would 
have set him d<nvn not as a i>ersou who had 
known Mrs Esholt from childhood, and had lived 
for months at a time under her father’s roof, 
hut as one who had made her ao<|uaintam‘e for 
the fust time after her mairiage But Mi.ss 
Esholt was not a casual ob.server, ainl she did not 
fail to note the brief, tieiy glances, li.dl-vuiled 
thougli they were, wlncli, despite the guard he 
Inul put upon himself, Wilmot «*ould not help 
every now and then laumlung in the direction «'f 
Agnes; nor how he mameuvred to sit near her, 
even though he diil not speak to lier ; nor how he 
seemetl to tliriU il, in passing, her dress by acci¬ 
dent chanced to brush against him. As tor Agnes, 
she raiely spoke to him except when compelleil 
to do so, but seemed to Ut'ep closer to her husband’s 
side than at other times, and would sometimes 
feign a headache and m.ike it an excuse for retir¬ 
ing uhile the evening was still young. At the 
best of times she ha<l never a great deal of colour, 
but what she had, began to pale as the days went 
on, till little, but the glio-jt ot it was left. 

‘Slie can’t deceive me,’ said Mi.-^s Esholt grimly 
to herself, ‘for all she trie.s to make one believe 
she has no more feeling tlian a statue. Tliei’c 
has been more, far more, between those two 
than appeal's on the surface. Mr Burrell tries 
t<J hoodwink us all ; but it’s plain that he loves 
her; and as for madam, unless I’m much mis¬ 
taken, she reciprocates the feeling, but is too 
frightened to let it be seen. And yet in Bobert’s 
mind there is not ev(‘u the faintest suspicion 
gropiii" its way towards daylight! Eyes hath 
he, and yet he sees not’ 

Miss Esholt, considering in her own mind the 
state of atfairs at the end of the third week after 
Wilmot Burrell’s first appearance at The Hollies, 
found tliat matters did not progress so rapully 
as it seemed to her that they ought to do; 
though in what way they fell short of her ex¬ 
pectations she probably never cared to ask her¬ 
self, or could nave categorically explained, had 
she been called upon to do so. But she felt 
like a spectator of* the first o&k a comedy 
(mialit it ijot, perchance, develcjJT into a ti'agedy 
by the«time the last act was rhiched !) when the 
action fiags, and one becomes smpatient to get on 


to the unknown something which one has a 
presentiment must surely come. Sh^ had a pre- 
, sentiment that there was an unknown some- 
tlnng yet to come. 

At this time Miss Esholt had only one frieml 
staying with her at Syringa Cbttage, a young 
lady, Mis-s Remington by name. 

‘Robert,’ she said to her brother one evening, 
wheii ‘Wilmot lmpi>eued not to be there, ‘Miss 
Remington has been dying to visit Rushincre 
(.Jrange ever since she fiuw some drawings of it 
a month or two ago. I’m told it's only about 
a tlo/eii miles away. Don’t you think that she 
and I and Agnes might drive over some fine 
morning, exploic the old place, have luncheon 
at the hotel, and come back in the cool of the 
afternoon V 

‘Why not? I have no doubt you would find 
it a very enjoyable excursion.’ 

‘But fancy three ladies and no gentlemen! 
Couldn’t you manage to steal a day from business 
and go with us?’ 

Mr Esholt laughed, and shook his head. ‘So 
that’s your game, is it? No; 1 don’t think you 
must count on me, cliarmed a«, of course, I 
should be to join 3'ou.’ 

‘1 am quite sure you can spare a day if you. 
only choose to do so. Vou are like the rest of 
the men, you fancy yourself of far more im- 
poitance than you i-eally are. Jabez Kimber 
would sec that nothing went wrong during your 
absence, as lie has had to do on many occasions 
already. You might also sjmre ns Mr Burrell 
lor tin; day. 1 am .sure a huliday would do 
him good.’ 

‘Oh, you shall have BurroU, and welcome; but 
as for myself ’- 

‘If you can’t go, Uobei-t, 1 sliull certainly pi*cfer 
to stay at home,’ broke in Agnes. 

‘In that case, tliere’s no option left me in the 
matter,’ answered Mr Esholt with an air of mock 
re.sigimtion. 

Miss Esholt liad half hoped that her brother 
would be unable to go, and there was still a 
clmnce tliat lie might be detained at the last 
moment. What did she c.xpoct to gain, what 
end did she look to achieve hv her little plot, 
winch was purely an airangciu'ent of her own? 
— for although Miss Remington had expressed 
a languid desire to vBit Riislnneri*, she was 
ceitaiiily not ‘dying’ to do so. J’i*obably 
she could not have told herself. But in the 
cliapter of aiteidents there always lurk iiiiiium- 
hered iiossibilities. 

Ruslimerc (R-ange dated from the reign of 
the Eighth Henry. His daughter, the great 
Elizabeth, w’Os said to hav’e ‘trod a measure’ 
there on one occasion with the Sir Godfrey of 
those days, who went fur towaixls ruining him¬ 
self in Ills efloits to do honour to the visit 
of his royal mi^tress. The place was now partly 
in ruins, and none of the family had lived tliere 
for many years. It was in chai-ge of caretakers, 
whose duty it was to show visitors over such 
portioiw of the old mansion as wei*e still in a 
tolerable state of preservation. Inside, there was 
little to see beyond the worm-eaten panelling 
of the walls, a few finely cai'ved ctiimney-pieces. 
and some wonderful old tapestry, which had not 
been removed when the place was denuded of 
all else it contained. The gardens^^ however, 
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witli tlieii* forma! walks and pleached alleys 
with their inu^e^ their fountains, and their more 
or less dilapidated statues, were still carefully 
looked after, and in themselveb alone were well 
wortli a visit. 

When the day of the excursion arrived, Mr 
Esholt, after a couple of horn's at business 
reached the startiu;{'place by the appointed time, 
somewhat to liis sister’s secret chagrin. A roomy 
wagonette liad been hired for the occasion. 
Wilmot x>erched liimself, aloft beside the driver, 
and was theiH*. allowed to smoke his cigar, lie 
would have given soiuethiiig to know from whom 
his invitation had emanated—whether from Miss 
Esholt or from Agnes, fur he did not doubt 
that it came from one or the other. In any 
case, sliould the Fates prove pi'opitiou?, he would 
seize the opportunity for having that ex})huiatiou 
M'ith Agnes which hitherto it seemed to him she 
had studiously avoided. 

For some time after they reached the Giange, 
it appeared as if the Fate-s were about to rciiuiiu 
luipropitious. Agnes kept close to licr husbiuid, 
and evidently would not be drawn into a t<*te- 
iWte. A Bath-chair had been pro\idcd for Miss 
Ksholt’s use, and Miss Itcmingtoii as a luattei of 
course kept by tlio side ot her Iriencl. 

They had explored tlie house, and were now 
out ill the grounds, wandering about at tlieir 
own sweet will. Mr Esholt, Agues, and Wilmot 
were walking a little way ahead oi tiie others, 
when some thought seemed to strike Mr Esholt, 
and he turned back to sjieak to lus sister. As 
he did so, a gentleman, accompanied by a youth 
with a sketch-book under his arm, cniejged li'om 
a side-walk and came lull upon liim. The 
geutleniun, a*Mr Day, was well known to him 
oil H’hange. There was a mutual laugh o\er 
the rencontre ; then klr Day—after having ex- 

f dained that the youth was his son, and that, 
laving a mama fur sketching, lie would let liis 
father liave no rest till he IkkI made soiim* 
drawings of the Gi.nijc bulf-'ii-ljolMi Mr Esholt 
and drew him out ol cai-iioi ihi others, alter 
the luunncr of merchants in geneial and stock¬ 
brokers 111 paiticulai*. 

Agues andAYilmot stiolleil slowly on till they 
came to a point where the jiatli tlie} weie 
following turned sharply to tlie lelt. Then Agnes 
paused and looked back. Her liusband was still 
engaged with Mr Day ; but Miss Esholt and her 
friend were following slowdy on. When she 
turned, Wilmot had ste])ped round tlie corner 
to the left; after a inoinonl’s hesitation, she 
followed him. Even it her husband should be 
detained, Miss Esholt would turn the coiner in 
another minute or tw o at most. 

Wilmot saw that noiv or never was his oppor¬ 
tunity. Not a moment must be lost, lligh 
pnvet hedges sci-eened the W’alk on either hand ; 
not a creatui-c was in sight. But before he 
could make up his min<l how' to begin, Agnes 
said coldly: ‘We had better go back; we are 
leaving the others behind.’ 

‘ Stay one moment, Agnes—Mrs Esholt—1 
entreat of you!’ exclaimed Wilmot, with that 
indescribable thrill in his voice which moved 
Injier to-day even us it hud been wont to move 
Uec.of old. ^ 

* Well ? * she said, confronting him with a 
steady gaze. She had iolt fi»r some time that 
- - . 


he had something' to say to her, hut hitherto she 
had carefully avoided affording him the wquired 
,opportunity; now', how’ever, she mode up her 
mind on the s2>ol to have the matter over and 
done with. 

I * Ah ! Agnes, why are you so cold to me ? 
why ’- 

‘You foi^ct, Mr Bun*ell, that you are speak¬ 
ing to Mr Ebhoit’s wile.’ 

‘Pardon me if for one nioniciit I foi^ot that 
fact— a fact whicli has burnt itself into my brain 
night and day ever since that moment when Mr 
Esliolt introduced as his wife one whom, not 
three shoil years ago, 1 had every reason to 
hope I should some day call my own.’ 

‘If this is all you have to say, Mr Burrell^ 
we had better turn back at once.’ 

{To be c<ynliriucd.) 


A>SCENSION ISLAND, 

This liny oasis in the desert of waters of the 
South Atlantic (keaii will in future be less visited 
by Butish bhii)s. I’he A<liniittlty have issued 
theii ukase which declares that it is no longer 
to be Used as a coaling station. Many of our incn- 
oi-\vur and luercautile shijjs and steuiucis will 
in future miss their Ascension coal and turtle. 
'Die Island has been a royal naval station since 
1820, previous to w Inch date it had for some 
jears been gairisoned as uii outpost by a detach¬ 
ment from St Helena, more tliari st'veii hundred 
miles distant. When Najioleuii was at St 
Helena, j'eih.ips Ascension, s<» tai as regards 
the stieiigth of its garri.son and the number of 
Its iiili.ibiUiiits, wuft at its best, and a favourite 
rendezvous for the Biitish b<jua<lion that kept 
watcli and wanl to jiunent tlie ‘Compieror ol 
Kumpe’ icjtealing the episode oi Elba. 

Situated in latitude 7''o7'south, and longitude 
14"' 21 ' west of Greenwich, Ascension is about 
three thousand four hundred and fifty miles from 
England, .lud eight hundred and ninety miles 
from Alrica. The island is barely eight miles 
long fiom east to w’e>t, and about seven miles 
wide from noith to south. Tliough its general 
a6ix‘ct IS that ol an extinct volcano ci-ater, with 
ancient icmaius of lava, scoria*, anti piimice-stune^ 
it posscssc.s one hill, styled the ‘Green Mountain,’ 
wliich rises to a height of ucaily three thousand^, 
feet above the ocean, and is jKii’tly wooded and , 
cultivated. lu this equable climate, rightly , 
deemed extremely salubrious, the Iloyal Naval 
Hospital, perched high up on the Green Mountain,, 
has done iiiucli to alleviate the ills that poor 
Jack’s flesh is heir to. Many a military and 
naval invalid, whoso constitution has suffered I 
under the torrid zone of the West African coast* I 
especially the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone— 
aptly termed the ‘White Man’s Grave’—has 
derived great and lasting benefft irom this sana¬ 
torium. Th^v^w of the sca^of w'aters from its 
verandas is subl^a-, though unchangeable, exceiit ' 
in the wild waveSlplay and the varie*d hpes* of 
sky and cloud. It L ever ranging between calm, 
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and convulsions in breeze and gales ; apparently 
boundless and endless, as it rolls along ^ith its 
loud or 8(fft utterances day and night. The 
gardens of the hospital are pleusaut places, where 
the convalescents finally build up their shattei-ed 
constitutions. Though close to the equator, the 
climate of Ascension is so modified by tlie soutb- 
cttst trade-wind that tlie temperature rarely 
exceeds eighty-six degrees. One serious defect 
of this otlienvise pleasant station i.-? the limited 
water-supply, as there is but little rainfall during 
the year, and the spiing-watei' is scanty. 

The tiny village of Georgetown, conUiiuiug 
about two hundred and fifty inhubitunts, is 
governed by a post-captain of the navy. There 
are not many houses ; but there is a small fort, 
also tanks, the coal-depf)t, and the naval store¬ 
houses. We hear that tlie mlxabitants and the 
garrison are not only under naval discipline, 
but that the whole island is rated as a stationary 
vessel of Her Majesty’s fleet. 

Georgetown J>ay can hardly be considered a 
harbour of refuge; there is neither a good pier, 
harbour, nor landing-place, and the ocean-swell 
and surf render landing in small boats an un¬ 
pleasant ])roceeding Por tbe benefit of those 
who might fancy to visit Ascension, it is well 
to mention that they would have an o]ipurtunity 
of retirement from the busy voild, and rarely be 
disturbed by letters or iiew>paper', and liave the 
advantage of being able to constantly dine on 
turtle and tuitle soiqi at small compai-ative cost. 
The hard-woiked citi/en would have ample oppor¬ 
tunity to rest Ills racked br.iiu in this isolated 
stK/t, amidst the great billows rolling in from 
the boundless ocean, that vast marine plain 
encii'cling the island. Any ih.-.tiirbance of the 
[uiblic health is to be feuicd only from external 
causes—(juaraiitine stringency ami inodcru sani¬ 
tary apptiance.«! alike coinbim* to keep Ascension 
healthy; and though tlie tInnate is natuially 
dan>]», fi*om the limited extent of the island and 
the abundance of sea-air, it is alike equable and 
salubrious ; and by avoiding the noonday sun and 
exercising some caution, many pleasant picnics 
luul deliglitful excursioiiH may be made. St 
Helena, the adjacent island, was specially reported 
on most favourably by a Committee of me(lical 
men befom it was decided upon as the final prison 
and home of Napoleon 1. 

t Huge turtle weighing from six hundred to eight 
hundred pounds visit Ascension between Chiist- 
mas and luidsiimmer, and lay their eggs in the 
sand. They are not permitted to return to their 
ocean home, but are turned, and placed in one of 
tbe numerous turtle ponds, from which they are 
sold to passing ships or steamei's for two or three 
pounds, and form u welcome adjunct to the ships’ 
‘grub.’ Ascension ns a rendezvous and depot for 
the British squadron lias played an imjKirtant part 
in putting down the slave-trade between tlie west 
coast of Africa and South Amenco. The sai!or.« 
and marines have done good service for many 
yeai'S in road-making, levelling ground, and laying 
out and keeping of gardens, is^to be fear(*a 
till withdrawal of the post-captain and the little 
garrison is sure to be follov cd by an exodus of 
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the few inhabitants, and Ascension may then 
rapidly revert to its onginal primitive and chaotic 
condition, or be annexed by some other nation 
•ambitious to possess such a haven in mid Atlantic, 
wJiere the flog of Great Britain has long held 
undisputed supremacy, and brought lo terms 
defiant slavers. Our squadrons of wui'-ships 
cruising in the South Atlantic will miss their 
pleasant visits to the island. Tlie ‘Home Gardens’ 
—alike a favourite I'esort of the islanders and 
visitors—prove how the laboui‘8 of the sailors and 
marines have made ‘ tlu; desert to smile.’ The 
jirctty little cemetery of Green Mountain preaches 
sliort and pithy sermons to the visitorp, reminding 
all that the prisoners rest there together, and hear 
not the voice of their oppressors, ’j'he tombstones 
and monuments are in Keeping with the locality ; 
jiossibly, there is some one in authority who, like 
tlie olliccrs appointed in the ancient Gieciuu 
game.s, has power to pluck <lowii statues and other 
erections in memory of the dead if they exceed 
due syiiiiiietry and proportion. 

A.scen-sion was dihcuvered by tlie rortugue§^ 
navijiator .luan de Nova on Ascension Hay IfiOl, 
but it remained a desert i4und for many yeai’S. 

Its plains and tablelands range from one thou¬ 
sand two hundi'ed and tilty to two thousand 
l4‘ct above the ocean, laii^e quantities of green 
vegetableo are gi’own, and gladly bought up by 
jiassing ships. The little garrison at Georgetown 
Is Mipjdie*! with water from enornums cisterns 
(a])ablc of holding neaily two thousand tons 
ol water, wliicli is conducted through strong 
iron ])ijK‘> lanl from the Green Mountain springs, 

SIX' milc.s distant. Geology indicates from the 
steej) and •rugged ravineb iiiter.«ccting Kune of 
the plaiiiH, winch on the south coast undulate 
to the sliore, and on the north ‘‘terminate in 
jjrecipices - coupled uith the fact that the island 
lb volcanic—that Ascension is a peak of a vast 
hubmanne ndge dividing tbe North and South 
Atlantic basins. The inhabitai'its easily pro¬ 
cure alnindamo of fish, of cxicllent quality, 
close to the shore, such ns i*ock-cod, conger- 
eels, the ‘holdier,’ &c. Tlieie aie plenty of 
guinea-fowl, land-crabs, and a few wild goats. 
There are numerous small bays and coves along 
the coast where ju’oducts of volcanic oiigin aie 
found. 

The sunrise witnessed from the Gieen Moun¬ 
tain is a vonderful picture, admitting of mncli 
dreamy sentiment. First, the toiuibt notices as 
lar a® the eye can view a boundles& area of neutral 
tint; sudcleiily a tinted line gra<luaJly cm*ps over 
the eastern sky, but no sun is visible. The 
‘roseate lines of early dawn’ rapidly advance; 
the sun slowly appears, an<l a wonderful bath of 
suiiliglit streams foith, converting the landscape 
into a scene of radiant .'i.plendour. At the exact 
commencement, the peak of the Green Mountain 
alone appeal’s to be eoloureil by the sunlight, the 
ravines ami plains still lying in gray shadow. A 
few ‘rushing minutes,’and the illnniinatiou spreads 
with continuous speed over tbe whole island. 

Each nook, valley, ami the encircling sea has 
caught the glory of atlvancing aurom. Tlie day 
has begun with marvellous clenniess in the bright 
sunlight and soft balmy air. The toil of the ascent 
and early watch is trivial when •comnai’ed witb 
tlie rich reward of scenic grandeur that is^’tt- 
nessed. The ascent can be made with compora 
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live ease; there is nothing to endanger life;! 
perils and horrors are absent during the climb,; 
and portentous tremblings of the coi'th are want¬ 
ing in the extinct volcano. 

A FAMILY SECRRT. 

CONCLUSION. 

CHAPTER IV.—*THE TIME HAS COME.’ 
Aynsley knew one friend of the lute Dr Fairfax 
whose a<lvice he thought might be useful to him 
in hU present dilemma. That friend was Mr 
Hammond, who for more than half a century had 
practised ns a solicitor in Yarmouth, and was 
the respected agent of some of the best families 
in the county. To him accordingly the <loctoi 
proceeded shortly after the departure of his 
visitor. As soon as he had explained the circum¬ 
stances under w’hicU Mina hud been found by the 
miller SufHing, and the substance of the couversa- 
tmjfi he had held with her that uiormng, the old 
lawyer looked grave and shook his heath ‘It was 
an unlucky day for the Chisholm family when 
the daughter of that bankrupt Irish lord became 
mistress of Broadmarsh,’ he said, taking a pineh 
of snuff reflectively. 

‘But can you suggest, or do you suspect Hn> 
reason for this vindictiveness towards her sou’s 
wife 

‘ She u his w’ife, anti that is reason enough for 
a lady of the Honourable Mi-s Chishohu’s nature 
to dislike her,* answtsred Liu; lawyer, with a smile. 
‘But, let me sec.—There was Rt)methii,ig peculiiU’ 
about the will,’ said Mr Humuiuud as he stepped 
towards a radk of deed-boxes and examined the 
names printed on tliem. ‘Here it is. The late 
Squire w'as most generous to his wife. He be¬ 
queathed to her the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds, and tJie use of Broadmarsh House W’itli 
ttU that it contained during lier life. He also leit 
her the interest of fifteen thousand pounds until 
such time a.s his son George should marry and 
have a male child. On the birth of thi-> prespec- 
tive grandson, the interest of the fifteen ihoiisund 
was to be withdrawn from the widow and allowed 
to accumulate for the benefit of the said grand¬ 
son.’ 

‘Now I understand why the birth of Mina’s— 
I mean Mrs Chisholm’s baby was such a sore 
grievance,’ coininente<l Aynsley. 

‘ Yes ; and I confess that the news of his early 
death startled me with unpleasant suspicious, 
which, although lulled by the doctor’s formal 
certificate, are roused again by what you liave 
told me.’ 

‘You do not mean that you think it possible 
there has been any — 

‘ There, there, my good friend,’ Mr Hammond 
interrupted; ‘no man—and least of all a lawyer— 
has a right to publish mere buspicions. Enough 
to say that the grandson is dead, and the wi<low 
continues to enjoy the interest of the fifteen 
^thousand until the birth of another male child.’ 

Mr Hammond went on to inform Aynsley that 
h© had a sealwl packet entrusted to him by Squire 
f^iisholm ei^^lit^or nine mouths before he died. 

* But what tlie packet contains,’ the lawyer went 
*I do not know. His instructions to me are 


wiitten outside with his own hand, and signed by 
tiiree witnesses, including myself.’ 

* What are the iiibtructious V t. 

‘I do not huppose,’ observed Mr Hammond 
thoughtfully, ‘that I should be exceeding my 
duty in allow’ing you to lead them.* He again 
carefully peru»e<r what was w'ritten on the packet, 
and then said : ‘ There—you may read, for 1 know 
iny obi friend Fairfax h^d a deep regard for you, 
and I look upon you as acting for his daughter as 
a bi-other might have done.’ 

Aynsley slowly and carefully read the instruc¬ 
tions on the packet, and read wiem a second time, 
as if M’isliful to commit them to memory. He 
looked up with an expression of grave perplexity. 

‘In wlittt yeoi’ was the lute Squire married?’ 


I ‘ In what yeoi’ was the lute Squire married ? ’ 
queried Aynsley abruptly. 

‘I cannot remember off-hand; but we can 
easily ascertain, if the date is of any iinportauce 
to you.’ 

‘ I begin to fancy it may be.* 

‘The murriuge was a very hurried affair, and 
S(jmre Chisholm’s long purse was freely drained 
to rescue the Irish lord and his family from 
ubftolute ]>i»verty.’ 

‘Where was the present George Chisholm 
born ? ’ 

‘ In Baris, I believe. The Sipiire and his wife 
' started lor tiie Continent on the «lay of the 
wedding, and did not conic home until three or 
lour yeai’o afterwards.’ 

Aynsley rose and spoke with evident excite¬ 
ment: ‘I want yon to allow me to make a copy 
ol the instructions wiittcii on that packet, Mr 
Hammond.’ 

‘ For what purpose?’ 

‘That I may show it to the H»mourable Mrs 
Chisholm.’ 

‘The lequest is unusual, and J do not see how 
to comply witli it’ 

‘ 1 will give you sullicient reasons for doing 
so.’ 

For another liaU-hour the lawyer and the 
doctor were in close con.'-uUulion ; and when the 
latt'r left the office, he carried with him a duly 
authenticated coj>y of w’hut Squire Chisholm had 
w'ritten on the outside of the sealed packet He 
went straight home. Biddy Flaherty, who had 
been prowling about for nearly two hours, saw 
him and felt relieved. ‘Now' he has gone into 
his house, he can’t get out again widout me seein’ 
him,’ she thought; ‘an’ I’ll be after him wher¬ 
ever he goes, it it was to the iiul o£ tlie world.’ 

Aynsley received from his bister a list—a very 
brief list—of the callers for gratuitous consulta¬ 
tion ; and a still briefer list of patients who 
desired his attendance at their houses. They 
were two: one an old woman who lived lu the 
Row which lan by the side of his house; the 
other M'us a shrimp-cutcher in the same Row who 
had got himself badly pommelled in a drunken 
brawl. Neither case required immediate atten¬ 
tion, bo Aynsley told Jane he would go to them as 
soon as he found something he wanted from his 
bedroom. 

In a corner beside the drei»sing-£able was a 
streiig sea-chest which had accompanied him all 
round the globe. Its chief contents now were old 
lettei'% diaries, alK\ the uncompleted manuscript 
of a work which he hoped to get published some 
day, on the condition^ and treatment of emigrants 
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on botird emigrant ships. He hastily examined 
the diaries until lie found one dated eight years 
back. Then turning over the leaves, lie stojiped 
when he came to the name of Edwanl Forteseue,* 
M.D. He read the paragraphs which followed 
the name, and as he read he became even more 
excited than when he had looked on the Squire’s 
instructions on the packet in Mr Hammond’s 
office. 

*.1 have got it!’ he exclaimed, with an expres¬ 
sion of trinmjih and relief in his eyes.—‘I may be 
late, Jane. Don’t jvait up for me. 1 shall go out 
by the side-door, as I must run down the How to | 
see those people, and I am in a hurry.’ He went i 
out by the side-door, and thus unconsciously 
escaped the attentions of Biddy Flaherty. 

Having attended to his patients, Aynsley 
huiried to SufHing’s mill He had a pretty clear 
idea os to how lie was to art now in order to 
place Mina in lier proper position—he could not 
say 1‘cstui‘e her to it, since she had never held it 
at Broadmai’&h. Everything, liowevcr, depended 
upon her strength ; and he was rejoiced to find 
her much stronger than when he had last seen 
her. She had taken some of the beef-tea ho left 
in the morning, and enjoyed another souiul sloop. 
The feverish icRtlc8snes.s he dreaded ha«l almost 
disappeared ; and so, after beating about tlui bush 
for a few mmutos, he vcnturetl upon a direct 
question. ‘You said tlial you did not expect Mr 
Chisholm back for a month. Did you make no 
attenqit to communicate with Inm V 

* I hail no opportunity I wrote to liim at tlie 
address he gave me, hut I am suie my letters were 
not postt*d. When I knew that baby wjis dying, 

I implored Ge<lge to send a telegram, and he 
promised that he would do it. But even if he 
did contrive to send it away, it cannot have 
i*cachcd George, for—h(i loves me, and would have 
come at once when he learned that 1 so much 
wanted him.’ ! 

‘ 1 believe Gedgc succeeded in despukhing your 
message, and also that your liusbaiid received it.’ 

She started up in tlie bed, her eyes bright with 
the ecstiisy of love wliicli inspires new lile. 

‘He lias come back—an<l you know it!—Oh, 
bring him to me, and 1 shall be well!' she crieil 
wildly. 

‘You must be calm, then, if I am t(» bring him 
to you,’ said John Aynsley softly, and lie was 
conscious of a distant craving in his hcait for such 
a love us this woman had given to anothei*. But 
he went on witii brave unselfishness : ‘You are 
right; he lias i-etuniod, hut it was early this 
t morning, and he is so much fatigued that he is 
unable-to leave his room ’- 

‘Tell him that I am waiting for him—that I 
will die if he does not come,’ she interrupted 
excitedly. 

‘I will go for’him at once, and if he is able to 
move,- he shall come. But you must promise to 
try to be quiet’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will be quiet till he conics,’ she 
said, lying back on the pillow ; ‘ but go at once. 
He will come when he knows where I am.’ 

Aynsley w’as not so confident of that, for the 
note of assignation wdth Blaxland was not yet 
explained. 

‘ I am going to Broadnmrsli now, Shd you may 
expect soSiebody here within an hour.’ 

He* went out, and saw Joe^SuHling standing on 


the long ladder of his mill, gazing across the 
Denes towards the sea. He ran down the steps as 
soon 08 he saw the doctor. 

‘Look, sir,’ he said in a fluster, ‘d’yeow see 
that man without a hat? He have been a- 
wanderin’ up an’ down the denes an’ the shore 
for more than a;n hour a-holding that ra^ in 
his hand, an’ lookin’ wild-likc because he couldn’t 
find something he wanted.’ 

‘ Who is he i’ 

‘That be Muster Geoi^e—Geoi^e Chisholm as 
bekmg to Broudniursh.’ - 

Aynsley darted out at the gate and across the 
Denes to the place where George Chisholm w’as 
wandering vaguely about, holding tightly in his 
hand a lady’s handker< hief, which was soiled with 
Sami and sea-water. 

*I beg your pardon,’ said Aynsley, halting in 
front of him ; ‘ I believe you arc Mr Chisholm of 
Broadmarsli T 

He was a sturdy and liaiidhonie fellow ; but he 
looked distraught and dozed, with his bushy hair 
tossed and tangled by the wind. ‘That is 
name,’ he answered shortly. ‘What is yam’s, and 
what do you want with me ?’ 

‘Aynsley is my name, doctor of medicine by 
profession. 1 am surjirised to find you here, for 
tins morning I was kdd that you were too ill to 
leave your room or to see any stranger, although 
my business with you was most urgent' 

‘ I cannot talk with any one on business at 
pveneilt’ 

lie was striding hurriedly away. Aynsley saw 
tluit lie must say something which,would arrest 
the mail’s distracted attention. ‘ Mr Chisliolm,’ he 
said ill a loud authoritatn e voice, * 1 wish to speak 
to vou about your wife ’ 

Cliisbolm halted, wheeled round unsteadily and 
glared at the speaker, who was again close in front 
of liim. ‘ My wife ’—I have no wife ! ’ he ex¬ 
claimed wildly, as he held up the handkerchief 
‘See; this was hers—her name is on it—Mina. 

1 found it on the sands, and she is drowned.’ 

‘She is not drowned,’ said the doctor reassur- 
ingly. 

‘ Not drowned !—tlien she has gone away with ’ 

- He checked himself, and added gloomily: 

‘ Then she has gone away, as my mother told 
me.’ 

‘ She has not gone away; but, des]>airing of your 
arrival, ami driven fmiitic by circumstances which 
you will speedily learn if you will be calm, sbe 
fled fiom Broadmarsli, and in her fi’enzy I believe 
did mean to seek refuge there’ (pointing to the 
sea); ‘but Providence mercifully spared her from ■ 
that crime. She is very ill, and longing only to ; 
see you.’ 

‘ Where is she ? Whei*e is she 1 Why did you 
not come to me at once witli her message?’ 

‘ 1 have told you that I sought you, but was not 
allowed to sec you.’ 

‘ Who that knew your message doied to prevent 
you ?’ 

‘ Your mother. I explained everything to her, 
and still she refused.’ 

Chisholm staggered as if" he hod received a 
heavy blow on the chest ‘ I know she does not 
care for Mina; but I did not think she would, 
have done this,’ he muttered fe^ly ; and then 
with sudden enei’gy, altogether oblivious to l%ax- 
land’s note, which had wrought so powerfully 
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upon him, he cried: * But where is she ? Where 
IS my wife V » 

The doctor laid a hand on his arm with a 
friendly grasp. ‘ She is up there in the miller’s 
■ cottage. But before you see her, try to control 
yourself. The excitement of meeting you may 
prove too much for her.’ 

Aynsley took his arm and led liirn to the door 
of the cottjigc, the inillcr following at a little 
distance, wondering what new turn this (jiieer 
business was to take. 

Chisholm remained at the door whilst the doctor 
entered Mina's room. She was awake, and looked 
eagerly into his face. * 1 have bixuight some one,’ 
he began cautiously; but he was not allowed to 
proceed further. 

*lt is George—my husband!’ she exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘He has come—lie lias come !’ 

‘Yes, my darling, 1 am here,’ said Chisholm, 
bursting into the room ; ‘and God forgive me for ' 
my long neglect’ 

There wius a short hysterical cry of gladness, 
and husband and wife weie clasped in each other’s 
arms, whilst Aynsley (juietly slipped out of the 
room, closing the door behind him. 

All hour elapsed, and during that hour, a letter 
containing a long telegram was brouglit Ireiu Mr 
Hammond to the doctor, which the latter jieriiml 
with evident satisfaction. Then he was called 
into the room by Chisholm, who looked )>nlc but 
happy. There was a brief c(;nBuUatiozi, at the end 
of which Aynsley was empowere«l to })rocced ttj 
Brojulmarsli and exjdam to the Hon. Mr» Chisholm 
what had occurred, leaving her to make such 
arrangements as might be necessary for a separate 
establishment. 

Joe Suflkng harnessed his fast-trotting pony in 
the Rpriug-cart and drove the doctor to Broiul- 
' mursh. His arrival l^elore the return of tlie 
; faithful Flalierty caused the Hon. Mi>. Clii^holm 
I considerable surpri&e, but she entered tlie loom in 
I which he awaited her witli a welcoming smile. 

‘ I suppose you have come, doctor, to tell me 
I that your patient is iirogresBing favuniubly; and 
! I aiu glad to say that you will soon have an 
; opportunity of speaking to my sou.’ 

‘ I have already liail tlie sali'>faction of speaking 
to your son, Mrs (’hisholm, and I have now come 
to Bpiiuk to you «*u mattere so serious that J must 
ask you to give tliem your utmost attention.’ 

Unbidden, he seated himself at the table, and 
placed ou it his old diary, ojien at the ])lacc in 
which lay the coiiy of the Squire’s imtructjon'*, 
and the letter with telegram he hud rci^eived from 
' Mr Hammond wliilst %vaitiiig at the mill. 

‘First, Mrs Chisholm, 1 wish you U> under¬ 
stand that for the sake of your sou he laid a 
curious emphasis ou the w'oi'd son—‘ and for the 
sake of his wife—a.s well as for your sake—1 am 
anxious that os little as possilde of the curious 
story which has couie to my knowdedge should 
be made public. It rests entirely with you 
whether or not it shall remain hidden.’ 

‘I am still unable to comprehend,' she said with 
an eifort to speak firmly. 

‘This is a copy of instructions written by the 
late Squire Chisholm outside a sealed packet 
which shortly tiefore his death he entrusted to 
Mr Hainmoiia, the solicitor who for many years 
I man&ged dl his legal affairs. Be good enough to 
I read it carefully.’ 
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Sire took the pa|>er and read, her brows knitting 
more and'more as sbe iirocceded : 

• 

‘ This packet is only to be opened in the event of 
my wife, Elizabeth Balbooley, failing to fulfil the 
conditions ou which 1 married her. These she 
knows, and they are fully explained in the docu¬ 
ment within. Should she in any way attempt 
to depnve my son, George Chisholm, of hie 
property or to mar his happiness, the packet 
is to be opened, and the contents used as may 
be determined by legal authority. Should she 
die without any rupture between her and my 
son, Mr Hammond is on his own authority to 
destroy this packet bv fire witliout opening it 
My earnest piayer is that the contents may never 
be known to any one. George Chisholm.’ 

The names of the lawyer and two others were 
appended as witnesses to the Squire’s signature. 

‘ The packet has not been opened V inquired the 
lady caluily. 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Well, 1 should .say it ought to be opened 
without waiting for the contingencies which my 
]Hior husband's ininginatum created. You ought 
to know that Ins intellect was luuch enfeebled 
lor several "ii'ars before lie died ; indeed, it never 
Mas very strong.’ 

‘ J do not tiiink it should be opened,’ said 
Aynsley very delibcrutely. 

‘ should you say so, when you do not 
know’ what silly ravings it may contain'^’ she 
letorted, carelessly tossing the paper back to 
him. 

‘Because I kinAv that it doc.5 not rontaiii any 
ravings, but a statement of fa<‘ts wliich -I think 
tor e\ery one's sake—having been so long kcjit 
in the dark, slioiild not now bo dragged into 
the liglit. A gi'iitlciuan nlioknew you at Castle 
Blaney and in Baris Mas a frieiul of mine.’ 

‘Impossible. No acquaintance of my family 
could be a lueiul of yours.' 

‘ You are mi.stakvn—iiis name is l)r Edivard 
I'Wtoscue.’ 

*l)r Foitcscue—he is dead!’ she gasped, her 
face turning yelloM*. 

‘All, 1 see you knoM* him,’ rejoined Aynsley 
M'itli as near an approach to a sardonical Binilo 
as Ills kindly features could assume. ‘No; he 
is not dcati, 1 liiu glad to say; although at the 
time ho told me the cuiious story of the hasty 
marriage ol the Honourable Misa 35albooley and 
the birth of her son, 1 did not expect him to 
live more than a M'e<.*k.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Her voice did not rise 
above a whisper and her eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets. 

‘You know that Dr Foitesciie was a good- 
natured, careless fellow, and always impecunious. 
Ho had so much ability, that with only a little 
I ballast he would have risen to a high place in 
bis profession. Ill healtb compelled him to make 
a long sea-voyage, and he chose the ship Hypatia^ 
bound lor Melbourne, chiefly because 1 was the 
medical officer on board and his friend.’ 

‘ "Well V She look a soft handkerchief aud 
wiped her lipg which u'cre parc.hed. 

‘ Permit me to read a few extracts from my 
diary. The entry was made in June 1^9, whfeii 
we had been three M’yeks at seiu Listen ! 
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* Fortescue has been to-day us indiilurent as ever 
about the result of his illness, and talking much 
about his ^ast cai'eer without niui'e than a re^a'et- 
ful smile at the oppoi-tunities he bus allowed to' 
slip by him. Amongst the stories he told me 
there was one which interested me much. He 
said that whilst in Paris in 1858 lie was dcsi>er- 
iitoly hard un. He had borrowed fi-orn every one 
who would lend him a sou, and he had pawned 
everything which would pass for a com at the 
humblest Mont de Pi<'‘t(.*. He was smoking the 
stump of his last cigar, an<l wondering how he 
could contrive to get a meal, when there was u 
knock at the door. He said “ C'uine in,” oxp«‘cting 
to see the landlord or the concierge enter with u 
demand for paynu*nt of rent. But he saw a 
gentleman of middle age, in whom he recognised 
the wealthy Stpiire of Broailmaish. 

“ Vou know me, Hr Fortescue?” said tlie visitor 
ill a hesitating way, and it was clear that he 
was in a state oi much nervous agihition. 

“Of course I know you, Mr Cliisholin, al¬ 
though we only met once at C'.istle Blaney. The 
way you curried off the Ballioolcy girl in a 
month and set the whole family on their ieet 
again caused talk enough to make it impossible to 
forget you. That's nearly a year ago now.—Hope 
your lady is well ? ” 

“ yes, she is—as well .is can be exjiccted. We 
learned u few weeks ag«» that you were in l-’uri-., 
and I come to ask lou in hei name ami my 
own to render ns a stu-vico ol the most vital 
importance to our futui'e lmj)i>in**ss.” 

“Only say what it is, and I’ll do it,’ said 
Fortescue cheerily. 

‘The Scjuii-e became more nervous in Ins 
manner tliuu belore. Then, with an effort, he 
' sahl firmly. “You au‘ very kiml, Dr Fortescue, 
and when y»)U liave heard me, I hope you 
w'ill not refuse oui request. But it is my duty 
to tell you that the service wo require Irom 
you IS of sueli a natuie that it might injure 
your proiessional ieputution if it ever became 
knoun. ” 

Ayusley stopped reading and looked up. 'J’he 
Hon. Mi's (Jhisholm wius now twisting her hand¬ 
kerchief vicioiusly betwemi her lingers, and there 
was a wild cxpresaiou in lier eyes which caused 
him some uneasiness. 

‘1 think, madam,* he said, ‘1 can explain the 
rest more delicately and briefly in my o\\ ii words 
than by rea<ling this record. When it was written, 

had no idea that 1 should ever have anything 
to do with the nuitter, and treated it in my diary 
^tts a curious story.’ 

‘(to on,’ she answered lioarsel}. 

‘Then, madam, your husbainl told Fortescue 
that he hu«l accepted the invitation to Castle 
Blaney in the hope of overcoming the gloom 
which po.sse8sed him by change and excitement. 
You observed his gloom, speedily won his confi- ; 
deuce, and he told you the cause of his sorrow. 
He had loved a handsome peasant girl, but weak 
and cowai‘dly fears of the ridicule of friends ami 
ueighboui*8 made him hesitate to marrv her. He 
blamed himself bitterly for this weakness; and 
when the girl gave birth to a son, he determined ' 
to repair the wrong ho had done aiid marry her. 

she ijjed a fortnight after tlie child was bom, 
and die was overwhelmed with remorse. He 
wished his son to be bj^gh^ up as his heir, but 


did not see how it could be done. You solved 
the ditliculty,* 

‘Yes,’ she murmured bitterly, 

‘You agreed to marry him at once and go 
abmid. After a due interval, you were to 
announce the birth of a sou; and when you 
returned to England after a siiDIcicnt lapse of 
time to render the difference of age not easily 
lierceived, the Squire’s child pissed as the one 
you were sup)>osed to have borne. This you 
agreed to do on the condition that the Squire 
relieved your family from the absolute poverty 
into which they had fallen, and the further con¬ 
dition that his property should be equally divided 
amongst any childien you might afterwards 
liavc.’ 

‘Well?’ she exclaimed fiercely. ‘What then? 
Did i not make a sacrifice such as few women 
would make to gratify the whim of the man ? 
Have 1 not kept the seci-et ? Have I not fulfilled 
my part of the bargain? What liorm have I 
ilone? Who is there that would not pity and 
synqiulluae w’itii me rather than condemn me? 
Use the knowledge you have got of this family 
secret and who will sutler? Not I—but George— 
the hufiband of the woman you love !’ 

She tliought that blow would silence bim. 
Aynsley ielt his cheeks tingle and his heait 
harden against tlie woman he had been inclined 
to pity in her diHcomfiture. He answ'cred quietly : 

‘ Vv\ madam, I love Mm Chisholm so respect-, 
fullv that 1 remember slic is tlie daughter of 
a dear tiiimd and the w’lfe of another man,’ 

‘It is inor»; than she I'enicmbered when, as 
this, letter provee, j-he arranged to elope with 
Ih-r liu-ibaml’s pretended friend,’ was the spiteful 
ictort. 

‘You are altogether wrong on that point, I 
am glad to say. Here is a telegram from Mr 
Blaxland. Permit me to read it: 

Akrcr wiotc one ivoid to Mrs C. %n my life. Note 
found %s one to lihoda Jlmtfordj she 

loi>t at ]J. My journey to London t* to arrange v-'ilh 
her paient-i about our murriagef which cornea off next 
month. JJon’t underaland fum^ but will be down by 
luat train. tSce you early to-^morioiv. 

Hj!:>uy Blaxland.’ 

I'lie Hon. Mrs Chisholm felt that the lust 
support hud snapjied uiuler her. 

‘How do 1 know’ that this is genuine?’ she 
asked sulkily. 

‘ You have only to await the arrival of Mr 
Blaxland, who will be accompanied by Miss 
llai'tfoid, for a telegram rcijuesting her presence- 
has been despatched. Then it W’ill bo impos¬ 
sible to deny that the note you showed to me 
and to Mr George Chisholm, and which might 
have WTought so much harm, was one you filched 
from your niece’s writing-case W’hiist she was 
staying here.’ 

‘ Ilow’ do you know that ? ’ 

‘Your (luestiori is a confession. I iindemtand 
the w’hole position, and 1 respect your too great 
eagerness to assist and provide for your sisters 
and their offspring. Disappointed in not having 
children of your own, you were anxious to keep 
the lands of Broadmarsh in your family. There-, 
foi-e you resolved that Geoi^e should marsy 
one or your nieces, and you thought Miss Hartiord 
would be the mast likely one to attract him. 
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Disappointed in tliat project, you hated the woman 
he cliosc for himself, and you cannot h/ive enter¬ 
tained \ery tender feelings f<ft‘ him. But as your 
plans have failetl, whv not retire from Broad- 
mareh with your ample income, and save your¬ 
self the pain of comiijg in contact with people 
you do not like ?’ 

* 1 can keep them out of this! ’ she rejoined 
with a vicious gleam in her eyes. 

‘Very w'ell, Mrs Chisholm ; if you refuse to 
be guided by friendly advice, 1 will leave the 
matter entirely in the hamlK of Mr Hammond. 
Do you know what that will mean?’ 

‘No; but it cau be of no consecpience to 
me.’ 

‘I am afraid the consequences will bo very 
serious to you. The scaled packet will be opened, 
and then your dead husband’s words will make 
known to the world that not love for him or 
sympathy with him i» his remorse, but a mere 
matter of money, induced you to enter into the 
conspiracy to pass olf as your own the child 
of the woman he loved, and would have married 
had her life been spared. Then the false ceitifi- 
cate of birth may involve you in some ditliculty 
wilh the French authorities. Even if you escape 
imprisonment, you will he shunned by the society 
you enjoy so much. Probably, thei*e would aho 
be a ]iost'niortem examination of the body of 
the child now lying in this house, Vkhon the iute- 
i-est you had hi Ids death became knf)\vn ’- 

‘Vou dare not hint tliat I caused it,’ she 
interrupted fiercely, but evidently alarmed. 

*1 have no doubt that tlie coroner’s vcrtlict 
would be—“death from natuml causes but the 
result of the inquest would leave suspicion of you 
for ever in the public mind. Now, George 
Chisholm—who has authorised me to speak in 
his name—wishes you to be protected iiom all 
reproach. What he might wish if he knew tlie 
whole story, and that you were not his mother, 
I cannot say.’ * 

‘What would you liave me do?’ she asked 
wdth a sullen scowl at his calm face. 

‘Be wise, and take the course which will 
permit the w'hole of this miserable business to 
pass into oblivion. Go to London. Live there 
m peace amongst your numerous relatives and 
friends, and leave the >oung j>eople here in jieucc. 
No one shall ever know tlie fuaiil}' secret, unless 
you force me or Mr Hammond to speak.’ 

I She was conquered. That night she left Broad- 
, marsh accompanied by Biddy Flaherty, who had 
returned to her luisti'ess after finding, on inquiry, 
that Dr Aynsley had left his house hours before 
and would not be borne till late. 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholm did not see her niece 
Rhuda, and did not live to attend Iier wedding, 
for she was found dead in her chair on the 
sixth niorning after slie left Bioadmarsh. The 
physician who was called in pronounced heart- 
disease to be the cause of the sudden death. 
Hei^ will left everything it w'as in her power to 
bequeath to her .sistei%, nieces, and nephews in 
' equal proportions. The name of Gcoige Chisholm 
was not mentioned. The latter with hU wife 
returned to Broadinarsh ; and after the funeral 
of tbeir chih^ Mina slowly i-ecovered health and 
strength under t^e careful attention she now 
received. Joe Suffling and Nan were well 
rewarded for their kindness to her; ahd they 


both had good reason to think of that moonlight 
night when the black figure appeared oii the 
Denes as the turning-i>oiut in their luck. 

Mr Hammond duly burned ^uire Chisholm’s 
packet on the death of the widow ; and at the 
same time John Aynsley destroyed all the por¬ 
tions of bis diary relating to the Chisholms. 
So every proof of tlie family secret disappeared, 
and the Squire of Broadinai’sli will never know 
that the Hon. Mre Chisholm was not his mother. 

She W'as buried in the family vault ot the old 
clmrch of Sandybeuch ; ami as Aynsley turned 
away from the tomb, he thus charitably summed 
up the character of the deceased: ‘ The poor 
woman w'us insane in her desire to exult and 
support her impoveri&hcil family.’ 

NEWS-TRANSMISSION FIFTY YEARS 
AGO, 

Tpte following somewhat suggestive passage 
recently attracted our atteiitiou while we were 
reading an article on the ‘ Pre-eminent Pow’cr and 
Gieatne.ss of Britain ’ in the Monthhj Kniew for 
18i(>: ‘A iiewsjiaper published in the morning in 
London is by the same night read a hundred and 
tw'ciity miles ufl ! The twopenny post revenue of 
London alone is said to equal the whole po.«it-oifice 
revenue of France ! The tmveller going at night 
from lamdon, sleeps on the second night four 
hundred miles ofl'!’ 

\\’e smile nowadays at the facts which appeared 
so startling to our fathers, and can w’eli afford 
to let them enjoy their satisfaction w’lthout any 
feeling of eii\y, when wc remember our own 
advantages. It was witli no intention, however, 
of instituting any comparison between the jwst 
and the present tliat we liave intiodiiced the fore¬ 
going extract, but because it. recalled to oui mind 
a curious iiitulent in tlie old days of reporting, 
wdiich oc( uJTcd some four or five yeai-s alter the 
ilate ol that ]ms8age. The cirtuinstance we arc 
about to relate W'as considered, in the era before 
raihvays W’crc in existence and telegraphy was as 
yet undreamed of, a very remaikuble instance of 
rajdd reporting ; indeeil, it comjdetcly mystified 
even those counecteil with the then existing 
means for the tiuiisiiiission of news, and con¬ 
tinued u preblem for some time to those initi¬ 
ated in the ordinary work of journalists. It is 
from the unpublished notes of the gentleman 
who had the chief arrangement of the details of 
the matter that we take the following circum¬ 
stances. 

The undeitaking in question was in connection 
with a famous banquet given at Glasgow more 
than fifty years ago, and which w'as convened for 
resuscilutiiig tlie old Tory party, supposed to have 
been annihilated by the passing of the Reform 
Act. A memorable speech by Sir Robert Peel 
was anticipated as the great event of the occasion, 
every w’ord of wdiich would be eagerly read, and 
the first report of which it was necessary to strain 
every available resource to secure. The banquet i 
at Glasgow took place on a FnMay, and was not i 
over until two o’clock on the Saturday morning; | 
yet—and this is the startling feature which so 
astonished n&.«sj>aper readers of that day—in a 
second edition of tne Saturday issue of the Morr- 
iiuj Hfpald —^>jhich edition was circulated over 
Great Britain and Iceland early the following 







Monday—there was a report of the proceediiJgs 
at Glasgow, with Peern speech in full! • 

One incident alone is pufticieiit to show liow 
taken by surprise everybo<ly was at this astoiiisli-* 
ing instance of newspaper enterpnse. Sir llobert 
Peel, after leaving Glasgow, proceeded to Neth* 
erby, and remained with Sir James Graliam until 
Sunday morning. On that day, having important 
business to attend to, he left lor tlie soutli. Tlie 
open carriage in which he travelled stop|K‘d at 
the Kiwjs at Kendal to change luu’ses. The 
landlord of the inn had been told ])reviously to 
hand Sir Robert a paper containing the proceed¬ 
ings at the banquet; and tliere wore anxious eyes 
on tbe watcb from the first-tloor windows of the 
hostelry to note what olfcct the circumstance of 
80 uiiprccedente<lly early a report would produce 
upon his mind. He at first refused the paper; 
but on being told that thei*e was a full rcpoit of 
the Glasgow demonstration in it, eagerly seize<l it, 
with at the same time an incredulous look. "Wnien, 
however, lie saw in a Saturday’s pajier, published 
in London, his own s])COih verbatim, he was fairly 
astonished. There was no mistake about it, ami 
leaning back in tbe carriage, he commenced read- i 
ing it as, the hoises being now’ changed, the j 
journey was resumed southward. 

Ilow’ ha«l it been p^)S^i))l(* und<‘r the then exist¬ 
ing means of transit to secure a roj^oit of a s]>eeeli 
made in Glasgow’ Lite on I’nday night, in a 
London newspaper issued on the following Satur¬ 
day, and eiremated in \Vestmorcland (»n the Sunday 
morning after ? 

In order to appreciate the ditliculties of the 
atdiievemcnt, it is neccssar}* that the reader should 
carry himself hack to the j)eriod w’hen it wa-. 
effecto*!. In tho‘<c days, there being no railway^ 
or telegraphy, ot course w’hatever w’as to be done 
in the wav of ra])i(l communication had to be 
done by tlie means of borse-tle-.!!. It must also 
beboine in mind that Gla^^gow’ is four hundred 
miles from London. The .second eclitiou of the 
Mornhuj Jlrralil of Sutuislay, containing the report 
' of the meeting held in Glasgow on Friday niglit, : 
was in tliat tow’u by six o’cloi k on tbe Momlay 
morning following, thus accompli-.hing eight 
hundrcil miles in little over fifty horn's, besides 
allowing time for W’riting and composing 6ix 
columns of matter. Hi‘ro w’as an apparent impos¬ 
sibility ; and looking at the matter from one 
point of view, w’ell might the sturdy natives of 
I Yorkshire maintain that it w'as all a hoax, and 
i that ‘ horse-flosli could not do it’ Rut what 
horse-flesh could not accomplish, a little inge- 
,nuity and arrangement, however, sncce.ssfully 
eft'ceted. 

It w'as, first of all, arranged to print a large 
number of rJaturday’s first edition of the Mormnri 
ihmld with one page blank. There was at the 
time a coach, called the ‘Manchester Telegraph,’ 
which left the IkUe Simvfuf^'y Ijiidgnte Hill, every 
moniing at half-past five o’clock. Tltis coach ran 
at the rate of twelve to thirWen miles an liour, 
and reached Manchester the same night. By this 
coach the papers w'ere so far transmitted. An 
agent W’as awaiting the arrival of the coach at 
Manchester, and then carried the papers by post- 
chaise on to Kendal, which W’as reai lied early on 
Sunday morning. «ere everything in readi¬ 
ness for printing olf the page left blank. The 
gentl^nen wlio had been sent to represent tbe 


Mornintj Herald at tbe banquet had arrived 
from Glasgow in Kendal on Saturday evening. 
Arrangements Inwl pivviously been made with the 
printers of the Kendal Meramj for the use of 
their office; and the report of the meeting at 
Glasgow was set up and ready for press 
the arrival of the mrtially printed papew from 
Ijoiulon early on the Sunday morning. Conse¬ 
quently, a report of the Friday evening’s proceed¬ 
ings at Glasgow W’aa in circulation* in Kendal 
when Sir lioliert Peel arrived there at mid-day 
on Sunday. 

It might well seem marvellous to the residents 
of the north of Fnglaiid, in those days,- before 
the era of electricity or steam, to have a London 
Saturday paper circulating in their midst before 
one o’clock on Sunday, containing a lengthy 
report of a dinner which had taken place at 
Glasgow on the previous Friday night! Not 
a single detail of the arrangements had failed ; 
and the result w’as a complete success. The dis¬ 
tribution of tbe copies over tbe whole kingdom 
W’as carried out with tbe same happy result, and 
early on Monday niorniiif’, when its contem¬ 
poraries were being published in London only, 
the Monnmj Jfcrald was circulating in all imrts 
of Gnnit Biitain and Ireland. An apparent im- 
jiossibility had been accomplished ; and the * Herald 
Fxpresh’ continued for some time to puz/.le and 
excite the w’onder of newspaper readers. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARia 

In testing the new’ rifle at AhlershoL lately, the 
tclcplione W’as used as a means of communication 
belw’een the marksmen and the miu’kers at the 
butts. That such an innovation w’as necessary 
may ho judged by the fact that tlie range of the 
new’ xveapon varied during tbe trials from one 
mile to a mile and a half. It is the confident 
belief among those w'ho ought to know, that w’heu 
thii. now Magazine Hide le serveil out to our 
tioops, the Fiigli'h sol»lier will pos^^ess the most 
portcM't aim of prci'ision which it is at pi’cscnt 
possible to produce. It is, however, in the imUn*c 
of things that by the time the army is fully pro¬ 
vided for, a more perfect rifle w’ill have been 
invonU'd. 

The i>eiinlijic Anuriean describes and illustrates 
a new forip of bridge which it is lU'onosed to erect 
across the river Bilbao, in Sjwiin. This erection 
consists of a suspension hndge of light construc¬ 
tion, which is 8upporte<l from piers of suclu an 
elevation that high-masted vesisels can easily pass 
beneath. Hanging from this bridge is a movable 
floor, the cliains by which it is hung l>eing so long 
that the floor itself is little above the W’ater-level. 
This floor is pulled to and fro^aciftss the stream 
by suitable gearing, and acts in reality as a kind 
of travelling carriage for tbe conveyance of jmss- 
engers an«l vcbicles from bank to bank. 

According to the North China Herald the yellow 
man is chiefly distinguished from his European 
hrotlicr by an entire absence of what in common 
parlance are known as ‘nervea’ He can go 
through the most tedious and monotonous woGc^ 
from liour to hour and fi*om day to day i^itn 
no more sense of weariness or irritation than 
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if he were a iijacliiVie. And lliis is characteristic 
of the .voting people ns well as those of older 
growth, the wys being so good and tractable that 
they will plod away at their lessons without any 
feverish longings after the delights of play. The 
Chinaman can do without exercise or recreation 
of any kind. He can also sleep under conditions 
which would tax a European to the utmost: on 
a cliair, a wheelbarrow, or on the floor, amid the 
rattle of nfadrinery or the squalling of children, 
^l is the same to him ; nothing woiries him. It 
‘may be thi^ indifference- to things that try the 
patience and temper of onlinary workers, which 
makes him so formidable a <‘onipctitor in the 
labour markets of a not inconsiderable portion of 
the world. 

The Monument on Fish Street Hill, erected 
by Wren to commemoiate the Great Fire of 
London, which commenced its ravages not far 
from that spo^ has lately shown signs of dis- 
integration« pieces of stonework having fallen 
into the street below to the great alarm of the 
passers-by. It is satisfactory to lenni that the 
injury to the structure is not of a seriims nature, 
and that the column still remains as firmly fixed 
on its foundations, in sjiitc of the near proximity 
of the Underground Railway, as it did when first 
built by its great aivliitecU Tlie limestone ot 
which the Monument is built is continually acted 
upon by the acid vapours which contaminate tlie 
atmosphere of the great cit}’, a condition of things 
non-existent in Wren’s time. From this cncum. 
stance modern architects c.au learn a useful lesson, 
and shouhl be careful to choose a stone for build¬ 
ings in large cities or manufacturing districts 
which will resist the'chemical action rderred to. 

Popular fallacies die hard, and one which seems 
to have the greatest amount of vitality is tlic old, 
old story of the toad in the rock. This notion 
that toads have'been found alive in solid blocks 
of stone is one which has crept into many books, 
and is still occasionally revived as a thing to be 
believed in. Such an event has, according to a 
correspondent of the Timnt, lately liappened at 
Greenock, the imprisoned toad having been found 
in n bed of chry, and supposed by tlie finder to 
have remained in that (lepocit binco prehistoric 
times. More than fifty years ago, when this 
superstition rogai'ding toads was common, Dean 
Buckland determined to set the matter at rest 
by crucial experiments. lie caused sevci-al toads 
to be imprisoned m cells cut out from blocks of 
stone, wliich cells were firmly closed and the 
blocks burijjd for a ]>eriod of several days. He 
also enclosed living toads in liolcs cut in trees; 
while some others he confinetl in plaster re¬ 
ceptacles. After-examinatioii sliowe<l that the 
majority of the creatures were dead ; the others 
who retained life quickly succumbing to a sub- 
seniient short period of confinement. 

Mr J. John^u’»*Eclip-<e Life-lielt’ is a distinct 
improvement upon the perishable rubber variety 
and the cunlbcrsome cork jacket used by life¬ 
boat ci*ews. It consists of twenty corrugated 
metal tubes joined together with durable webbing, 
the tubes being placed vertically on the chest and 
bock. This contrivance more than fulfils the 
Board of Tra<le re([uircmcnt as to buoyancy— 
' namely, twfntj-five pounds in salt wabsuf for it 
pos,e^ee a supporting pouer of thirty-two pounds 
in fresh water. The iklt can also be adapted to 


the siile of a ship’s boat, which can thus be readily 
made uhsinkablc. Tlie inventor’s address is 16 
Dyott Street, Lomlon. 

A novel form of steam-boiler, which is said to be 
quite non-explosive, has been invented by Messrs 
Serpollct of Paris, and is fully described in the | 
pages of La Nature. It consists of a thick steel 
tube, which is flattened tin<ler heat and pressure 
until its central opening is represented by a line 
scarcely a hairbreadth in thickness. One end of 
this tube is connected with a pump w'orked by 
a small motor, wliich introduces the necessaiy 
water; the other eml of the tube serving ns the 
outlet for the steam. The tube is preferably 
wound into a coil, so that when fitted on to a | 
furnace it will become uniformly heated. Directh* ' 
the watt*r is introduced, it is turned into vapour, ^ 
and the steam is turned off l>y simply stopping the ' 
water-supply. The apparatus is of the simplest | 
construction, and does not need the addition of a , 
safet 3 ’-valvo, governor, gauge, or any of those , 
ad|uncLs which make an ordinary steam-engine so ; 
expensive. 

Tlie annual Exhibition of the Photographic i 
Society ot Great Britain, whicli lately took place ' 
in London, did not bring forwaitl any staitliiig 
novelty either in the way of a])paratns or ]>rocess. 
P>ut Un-re. w.as indicated by the pu-lures hung on 
tlie walls tlie wide acceptance by photograpliers ; 
of the eonipnmtivel}' neu’ method of printing iu 
salts of platinum instead of those of sili'er. 
Platinum giv(-s a bhick-toued picture with a dull 
surface, whicli is far more artistic than tlie brown 
and pui’iile tones with slimy surface which is 
associated with silver-printing. Tiie plutiinim 
, has the fniilicr merit of absolute permanency, so 
that it takes away from the photogrnjihic image 
its old reproacli of being ajit to fade. A recent 
Tnodification in the platinum process has made its , 
practice fur more Miiiple than it used to be, an<l I 
tins circllm^tancc coiqded with the advantages i 
just pointed out be sure to increase its ' 

votaries. 

Alarm has again been occasioned by fresh 
I subsiileiices in llic Cbesliirc salt district, and at 
Nortbwich the a modem build¬ 

ing, has collapsed to such an extent tliat it has 
inul to he demolished. The inhabitants of the 
district naturally complain that they must see 
their ])roperty submerged and destroj'cd without 
any compensation ; for although the ruin is attrib¬ 
utable to the sult-worka, the damage is so uni- ' 
versal that it cannot be brought liome to any ' 
imlividual woi-kcr. The subsidence is caused by 
pumping III) the brine which is due to the melting 
of tlic rock-salt far below the surface. As this 
bnne is removed, fresh water takes its place, to 
react upon the rocks until it is itself transformed 
to brine. And so the process goes on year after 
year, tlie very props of the <*arth being constantly 
removed. It has been suggested that the great 
Salt Syndicate, of which we have all recently | 
hcanl so much, will constitute a distinct owner¬ 
ship, against which the injured ones may proceed 
witli some hopc.s of pecuniary compensation for 
their losses. 

At the Lambeth vvorks of Messrs Brin, a prac¬ 
tical demonstration was recently given of the 
direct convA-sion of iron into steel containing two 
per cent, of aluminium, a new process, wlfich ' 
seems as promising as it is simple. The <^arge. 
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consisted of al:)Out forty pounds of brojcen dast- 
iron, which was smeared with clay—the soilrce of 
the alunifhium—and a special flux. This charge 
was placed in a small loundry-furnace, and wa5 
speedily transformed into excellent steel. It is 
said that other metals con be sinnlarly treated, 
and that any percentage of ahiniiniuin can be 
alloyed with them in the simple manner described. 
The plating of iron with aluniininm by means of 
the blowpipe was also shown on the same occasion. 
It will be remembered ilnit aluminium is a white 
metal wbicdi makes very valuable alloys with 
other metals, its cost of production liitberto limit¬ 
ing its use. It has gradually been getting cheaper, 
and this new process will most surely cause it to 
come into more cfimmon use than heretofore. 

Kemains of old Roman plank-roads have been 
found on a moor in Ijowcr Hanover, and liavc 
been subjected to careful examination by oi-der of 
the Prussian Minister of Education. Two paralhd 
plank-roads were found to exist on the moor; but 
whilst one had been almo'-t destroyed, evidently 
by force, the other showed distinct signs that it 
luul l>ecn repaired during the Roman jierioil ; for 
in this latter case, boards had been fastened over 
the original planks, the fashion of the woodwork 
being carefully preserved. 

The explosion of a jielroleum vessel in Calais 
harbour calls attention to a now danger ivhich 
menaces every place between ubieli siu li vessels 
ply. So long as their tanks are full of oil, there 
IS little danger, for (here is no room for the 
explosive mixture of petroleum vapour aii<l air 
j to form. It is when the tanks have been 
' emj)lie<l of tlieir freight that danger arises. 

People inU go into a gus-la<len atmo.'.pliere and 
, conduct their investigation with the aid of a 
naked light. There is little doubt that the Calais 
explosion was caused by tins strange uant of 
ordinary prudence. Now that the use of petro¬ 
leum is so common as an illuniinaiii, it behoves 
the government to t.ike steps to ]>lacc it'- u<^e 
umler some kind of legidativc control; and tliis 
docs not .apply only to its transpoit, but (o its 
daily use ; foj* it is a fact that in the Uniteil 
Kingdom neuily three himdre«l lives arc l<.)st 
through tlie explosion of ill-constructecl parattin 
hanips. This is about doulile tlie number who 
fall victims to accidents in our mines. A govern- 
ineiit measure to deal with the imjiortaut subject 
has long been talked about^ but it has not yet 
reached the active stage, 

A curious illustration of the perfection of our 
present method of railway-coupling and brake- 
operation is afforded by an meldent which occurred 
on the Metropolitan Underground Railway a 
short time since. It will be remembered that 
this r.ailway since its completion describes a 
complete circle round London, so that, on fin¬ 
ishing its journey, a tram conies Rick to the 
same station from which it started. It so hap¬ 
pened that a passenger by one of these ti'ains 
dropped a valuable ring as he left the carriage; 
but search ujion the line failed to recover it 
More than an hour afterwards the same train 
came into the station after having comjileted its 
circuit round I^ndon, when the ring was found 
upon the footboard wbei*e it had oiiginally fallen. 
Xhe vilyration of the train during its long journey 
had> not been suiricient to dislodge it from its 
position. ^ 


An ingenious method of detecting leaks in a 
ship has been devised by a Norwegian engineer; 
but, unfortunately, the method is only applicable 
to a vessel while in dry dock. A special form 
of furnace is employed, which is placed on the* 
deck of the vessel, and in which a quantify of 
bramble or other material which will emit much 
smoke i» bui ut This smoke is forced by means 
of a blower into the slnp, the hatches and other 
openings having in the mcantiftie been closed, 
and in a short time any leaks will be discovered 
by the smoke escaping from them. The time 
occupied in discovering a leak by this novel 
method is estimated at from thirty to forty 
minutes ; but it naturally varies with the size 
of the sWp under treatment. The cost of the 
test is about fourpence per ton. * 

A new substance winch can be u.sed for vaiious 
jiurposes, and whudi can be kneaded while hot, 
or turned, boi’eil, and otlierwise manipulated when 
cold, is named Rolidine, after J’otel, its inventor. 
It is a mixture of gelatine, gh'cerine, and tannin, 
fo which liave been added zinc-wiiite, sulphate of 
barium, or some similar earth. It can be coloured 
by the addition of any desired * pigment The 
proportions of its constituents vary with the use 
to which it is applied ; thu.^ for scaling bottles, 
it must be used in the liquid state, and its solid 
consi.ituents are reduced accordingly. 

Many uttemjits have been made to construct 
a maibinc which .'•ball effectually deal with the 
j (ibie of the Rhea or Ramie plant, a fibre of such 
length, strongtli, and lustre that it is paiticularly 
valuable in textile nianufactures. The Indian 


"lie Indian 


government has tuice oflered a prize of five thou- 
wuid pouiiMs for a machine which shall accomplish 
the w'ork requiied—namely, the separation of 
the fibre from the gummy matter and wood with 
uliich it is associated, and render it fit for the 
spinner. This prize has never been won. The 
hVeucli government, too, have offered a sum of 
money to be competed for in a Rimilor way, and 
tliis prize also lias yet to bo nwardi'd. Mr J. 0. 
Wallace, who was recently exhibiting a Flax- 
sculcbing Machine at tlio Irish Exhibition in 
London, believes that lie sees lijt}*way to solving 
the problem by a modification of his EloSc Machine; 
and the way in which it deals with ?|>ecimens of 
Rbca submitted to it show's that although this 
niaciiine is constructed for another purpose, liis 
liojies of succe.sB aie well founded. The benefit 
to the textile trade which would accrue from this 
coiKjucst of a long-known difliculty would bo 
cn()rmou.s. 

The question of the probable existence of coal 
under London or in its vicinity is one which has 
for some time engaged the attention of geologists, 
many believing that the South Wales coalfield 
and that of Rristol mav be connected by an inter¬ 
mediate link in the Thames Valley with the coal- 
measures ol Relgium and Northern France. Mr 
Whittaker, who brought before the late meeting 
of the Rntish Af“Sociation at Bath an account of 
a deep’boring which has recently been made in 
South London for the purpose of finding water, 
urges that this enterprise having failed, the boring 
might be used for settling the vexed question ot 
the existence of coal in that neigjjbourhood. The 
bori% in question has reached a depth of al^out 
eleven hundred feet, and it is urged thatl now 
i that tlic machinery is on the spot, the expeiuse of 
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continuini* the work would not be great, and 
could easily be met out of the government grant 
adminiBtei'ed by the Royal Society. T^e dis¬ 
covery of coal would no doubt be intere4ing, and 
of great importayce to Londoners in cheapening 
one of the first necessaries of life. Rut would 
they not "pay rather dearly for it, utter all? 
Cheap coal in London would mean the establish¬ 
ment of iron-wprks and all kinds of factories in 
its pleasant suburbs, until the metropolitan area 
would rival the Black Couutiy in its gloom and 
hideousness. 

An Electrical Shoal-water Indicator has been 
devised by two Mexican inventors. It consists of 
a strong cylinder fille<l with shot^ so that when 
hung by a cable from a ship it will remain per¬ 
fectly upright in the water. Embedded in its 
centra is a glass or vulcanite tube half full of 
mercury, the two ends being closed by metallic 
plates, which arc in communication, by insulated 
wires carried by the cable, with an electric battery 
and bell on the deck of the sliip. The action of 
the apparatus is as follows: When the vessel 
approacdies shallow water, the cylinder drags on 
the graund bel6w, and is consequently no longer 
upright, but is thrown on its siile. This causes 
the mercuyr in the tube to touch both the 
metallic plates attached to that tube, as above ex¬ 
plained ; tl^e' electrical circuit thus becomes com¬ 
plete, and the'warning bell on the ship instanth I 
rings. ! 

H is Stated that the sea-serpent was di-^tiiKtly 1 
seen in (Jeoraetown harbour on the 20th of Ijist 
AtmusV and Siat a tug named llcurij Ihick passed 
within, two hundred yanls of the monster. The 
creature is described as being about as\hick as a 
flour-barrel, and appeared to be sleeping or resting 
on the surface of the water, until the near approach 
of the tug caused it to throw about fifteen teet of 
its tail into the air, to lash the water into foam 
and to swim rapidly away. It is belieied that 
the monster' cannot get out of tin* Iiarbour, and 
that the expedition which was <iuickly oi^ganised 
to search for if will settle once and tor all a 
qiiestion which has perplexed men for many ages. 
The accoiyit given is circumstantial enough, but 
not more so tlian many a description previously 
published by eye-witnesses. We ho}>e to hear 
more of ife , 

According to recently published accounts, the 
lemon industry of Sicily is threatened with extinc¬ 
tion, owing principally to the circumstance that 
one of its best customers, America, is now supply¬ 
ing herself with the coveted fruit Lemon-grow¬ 
ing in Florida is, it would seem, a most profitable 
industry; for a grove of young trees costing each 
about three shillings will in four years’ time pro¬ 
duce a crop of fruit selling for sixty pounds ju-r 
acre, increasing regularly, until, at the end of ten 
years, ten times that amount will be netted from 
each acre of IciiKon-trees. The planters find that 
tpe richer soil is so productive that it is not an 
uncommon thing to find a single ti’ee loaded with 
from four to five thousand lemons, each one being 
of a pound-weight It is curious to note that 
this large-sized fruit is not saleable, for tbc 
very ludicrous reason that it is too big to fit 
the commoB American lemon-squeezers; so the 
leniop-traes are being now plant^ on poorer soil, 
so that the exuberance of their growth may be 

checked* ' 


BLACKSMITH AND THE DAISY. 
'Amoug the Oaisies she nestletl down, 

And packing one tiny bud, 

She peeped through her lashea of hazel brown 
At its beautiful criiusou hood. 

Then almking the dew fiom its bonny bead, 

She lifted it up to her lips. 

And wliiapered his name with a cheek as led 
As the bloom on its fragrant tips. 

* I love, I love ' ’ and her voice grew bland 
As the breeze from the gentle south ; 

‘I love, I lovo !’—but a strong brown liaml 
Was laid on her smiling moutli. 

‘You love, you love !’ and the bi-oan baud tuined 
Through the waves of her sunny Imir; 

‘They love, they love !’ sivng the tell-tale wiiul, 
Thiough the locks of the u'hispering jwiir. 

Tl»e shy wee daisy was borne away 
Fiom tile fluUiuing girlish br<‘ast, 

And the lough smith smiled as it coyl) Iii\ 

In the eiease of his open vest, 

As though it were gracing the loneliest place 
In tlie forge wlieu* he gaily toileil, 

It smtitsi through the smoke with its sweet imuul face, 
Till its leaves wcic all smeared and soiled. 

Ujt went his .sleilge with a right good-will, 

Then down with a meriy clang ; 

Loudei, and loudei, and loudei still, 

As he whistled the tunes she sang. 

He tosM*d his crisp locks iis he fondly ciied 
‘Ilow happy tins toiling will be, 

When you, love, are tending mu own ingle-side, 

And waiting, iiiy dailiinr, for me ! 

‘ Tliiougli the liglits and .sliiulow.s of forty years 
I sec you with wjiiikled brow ; 

Ah, loveliei fai ’ though your face appeal's 
Moie giave and nioie thoughtful than now. 

I steal to the wimlow, and softly tap, 

While you «niile in youi low lusb-ehaii. 

In your modest keicliief, your snow-white cap, 

And your halo of dear giay hair,* 

A rush of wind, and the daisy lay 
*Mid the dust on the suiiihy floor, 

Never to welcome tho soft-eyed day, 

Oi the song of the blgckhitd more. 

But the blacksmith lifted the faded thing. 

Saying : ‘ Little I thought that tliis, 

• The most common flower of the field, could bring 
Such a vision of jierfect bliss ’ 

Fanny Foubebtbe. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

‘Give us, O fjive us the man who sings at his 
work,’ says Carlyle. ‘Be his occupation what it 
may, he is equal to any of those who iollow the 
same piu*suit in silent sullenness. lie will do 
more in the same time—he will do it hotter—he 
will persevere longer. Wondrous is the strength 
of cheerfulness, altogether past calculation its 
powers of endurance. Efforts to be permanently 
useful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all 
sunsliine—graceful from very gladness—beautiful 
because bright’ It is the old story : 

A merry heart go^ all the day, 

Your tiros in a inile-a ! 

It is easy eiiougli to have this ‘ merry heart ’ when 
all goes well. But to keep it through all the ups 
and downs of this changeable world—that is the 
triumph. Yet our happiness is greatly in our 
own hands : and on the cultivation of the cheery ! 
spirit depends our usefulness to othora j 

But troubles arc so heavy, some will say ; it is j 
impossible to keep up. Even so ; let them lay 
us down, let them flatten us out like the grass 
under a garden roller. Wo can stand up aftor- 
wards humbly, as the grass does, and make the 
world fresher and brighter that we arc still 
alive. • 

About being killed by tfoubles, old Dr Johnson 
once said a queer thing. Ho heal'd of Lady Some- ^ 
body-or-other who was left a widow and died of ^ 
a broken heart; and he said if she had been a' 
poor woman with nine children she would have ' 
been still alive. The case would have been worse, ^ 
but the end would have been better. He knew ^ 
enough of human nature to know that occupation * 
is strength, and that we shall outlive Fortune’s ' 
worst if we live for others. | 

We are dealing, however, not with great griefs, 
which must have their season, but with human | 
unhappiness in general. It is neither affliction I 
nor hardship thaP keeps most mei^ and women j 
imhappyt The game is not worth the candle,! 
they’say, when nothing troubles them except the 


burden of tliemselves. The cultured iwk, ‘ Is life 
worth living?’ The rich and wlucated have 
imported the word ennui for their own exclusive 
use. Edwin has no misfortune to bear when he 
13 in ‘ the blueswhat Angelina calls * the dumps’" 
is a malady without known cause. The same 
Angelina’s father has a balance at his hankeris, 
when he feels life a bore ; and Angelina’s mother 
has all she can wish for, when she is ‘so low 
to-day.’ To some people, as to the poet Cowper, 
it becomes a lifelong affliction to have no joy. 
Intellectual men arc sjKicially subject it; hence 
the ravings of the poets -which they might well 
have spared the world. Sensitive, highly strung, j 
nervous natures, with the greatest capacity for j 
hajquneKS, have also the keenest sense of the 
want of it. Even the ]X)wer of ainnaing others 
seems to be no safeguard for a man’s own cheer¬ 
fulness. AVe all know the story of the doctor 
advising his patient to cheer himself up by 
going to see Grimaldi the clown, and the patient 
saying : ‘ Sir, I am that unhaiqiy piam’ 

The close union of mind and body is shown 
above all things in this—that sadness may be 
caused by disease, but it may also produce several 
diiferent diseases. Illness and melancholy seem 
to work in a circle. It is the doctor’s best hope 
that his patient will make a mechanical effort 
of cheerfulness and courage, and then in many 
cases of illness the charmed circle is broken, 
health returns, and the cheerfulness that was 
assumed soon becomes real an<l true by habit 
Mark Tapley, wc may be sure, did not suffer 
from * nerves; ’ and very few people do, who 
have formed the custom of looking at the bright 
side of everything and despising small worries. 
On the other hand, a healthy cheerfulness is more 
difficult for some men than for others. Punch 
was right in answering, ‘Is life worth living?* 
by saying it depended on the liver—a pun perfect 
enough to make Charles Lamb turn in his grave. 

But suppose there is health and still not happi¬ 
ness, what are we to think—dealing as we are; 
all the time, with the discontent of those^Wbo 
are free from acute discomfort—the form of 
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unliappinesa that overclouds countless lives 1 We 
are to think simply that they have not learned 
how to be happy. 

It does not depend on the wisdom of books; 
It is a practical matter, of which learned men 
are often profoundly ignorant In what the boys 
call a stitf exam., with happiness for the sul^*ect, 
the great thinkers would nearly all be plucked. 
Carlyle said some good things about it, but gave 
no recipe for making it He said that if the 
nations combined to make one shoeblai^k hapi>y, 
they would fail; for if they gave him half the 
world, he would begin to want the other half. 
He said likewise, that if but one precious thing 
were token away from what we possess, we should 
know then how happy we hod been. But all 
the same he did not tell us how to he happy. 
Matthew Arnold defined happiness as a sense of 
hitting the mark; but where is the mark all 
along life’s way, and how are we to hit it? 
Another great thinker said he despaired of being 
happy since * there is no happiness for the gifted.’ 
• The lament reminds one of the comic woodcut 
of the ‘sensitive plant’—the Professor at the 
piano weeping over his own music, while the 
company sit wailing for him to go on. The 
‘gifted ’ thinker argued that happiness diminishes 
as intelligence increases: that the cow in the 
meadow may be happy, but not the man. Tins 
theory is a favourite one because it is flattering; 
but it is forgotten that the highest capacity for 
pain is also the liighest capacity lor'enjoyment. 
The cow in the field can eat grass and lie upon 
it^ and feel the freshness of tlie day, and there 
its comfort ends. But who can count or measure 
the variety of joys any one of us thankless mortals 
has already received ? Who can describe our 
capacity for happiness? As the starlit heavens 
are to our finite vision, it seems to go very near 
the infinite. 

Ah ! say the thinkers of discontented thoughts, 
that is precisely the I’enson why we suffer. The 
cattle know of no pleasure beyond eating grass ; 
but we are conscious of an infinite craving. The 
more we have, if we get hut leisure to rest and 
reflect, the greater is our hunger. Wlien we toil 
up mountains from summit to summit, there is 
always a higher summit that no man has trod, 
and we are not one inch nearer its mists and 
clouds. Even when we make our home, and 
kindle fire upon the hearth, and gather our 
unbroken circle round it, there is a sense of 
incompleteness. There is a nameless, formles-^ 
Something wanting, M'hich cannot be got lor 
love or money, nor for toil and time and 
tears. 

Certainly, this is true. The infinite craving is 
the promise of our immortality. We should not 
wish to lose it. As George MacDonald has beauti- 
fully put it, there will yet come a moment of 
.surprised {^cc^nition in which we shall exclaim : 
* Thu was what it meant.’ 

Still, though perfect happiness is not meant for 


u& here, we were meaiit to be far happier than 
we let durselves be. As Mrs Browning has it: 

Methinks we do as fretful children do, 

Leaning thoir faces on the window*pane, 

To sigli the glass dim with thoir own breath’s stain, 

And shut the sky and landscape from their view. 

We all have our own sky and landscape, if 
we will not fret to see something else. In Mr 
Iluskin’s newly edited Christ's FoQc in the Apen- 
nhie^ there is a beautiful thought by a peasant. 
This Tuscan countrywoman said there was no 
reason why each of us should not have two para¬ 
dises —one 111 this world, and one in the next; and 
‘as for my.^elf,’ she added, ‘I trust in my Lord 
about everything, and I think that is why I get 
on so well.’ In a word, because we cannot have 
the perfection of happiness, there is no reason 
why we should not be patiently happy each in 
our place, a light and a strength and a pleasure to 
the corners of the world where onr lot is cn^t 

But how? comes the repeated question. Oh that 
there were some recipe fur happiness in the House¬ 
hold biKiks ! There is ‘ How to make Cluret-cup ’ 
and ‘ How to remove Stains from Marble ; ’ but 
not that simplest most necessary recipe, ‘How to 
be Happy.’ 

The best din'ctions would be: ‘Keep an even 
mind, and carry about witli you the philosopher’s 
stone (or the modern equivalent for it) to turn 
common things to gold.’ This needs an explana¬ 
tion, or it might be like a certain recipe wliich 
is of no use to the public, because it begins 
by retpiiriiig ‘cruinbublious’ of a fine purjde 
colour. 

Evenness of mind, to the sensitive nervous 
temperament, depends very much upon order, 
Regular hours of rising and of sleep : a certain 
broad or<Ier of duties in the day, to prevent huiTy, 
and to give the sense of rest that comes of duty 
done—not many things undertaken, hut few and 
finished ; thi.s is part of the self-discipline that 
contentment depends on. Secondly, beside order 
of time, visible order is a great help—neatness of 
jierson, and a home with the proverbial ‘place for 
everytiiing and everything in its place,’ or rather 
rebtoreil to its place on the old-fashioned principle 
of clearing as we go. Visible order in its highest 
degree becomes visible beauty—the home full of 
brightness and good taste, the face and dress and* 
bearing us pleasing as care can make tliem. All 
this outward order is a tonic for the mind. 
Thirdly, if we do not cultivate the power of 
silence at need, our edifice of happiness—the work 
of many days, built up to .shelter ourselves and 
others—may all fall down in one hour. There 
must be in our recipe, added to tlie ingredients 
already stated, a small quantity of self-control in 
temper. Tlie habit of cheerfulness will in time 
create a good temper; and, strangely enough, an 
honest pi-etcnce to be cheeHul produces cheerful¬ 
ness perfectly genuine. Irfistly, look to what we 
have, not toVhat we have not; and let not trifles 
vex and sadden us, since onr heart is made Tor 
greater things. 
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* This closes the popular recipe for keeping an 
even mind ; but to be happy is something still 
beyond. Where, then, is the philosopher’s stone, 
that turns common things to gold 1 where is the 
mark we can always hit, if happiness be the sense 
of hitting the mark 1 

Any observant man or woman must have noticed 
that the pursuit of one’s own pleasure makes one 
hunger more and more, and become less hardy, 
more dependent on circumstance. We must all 
have noticed, too, that in the worst dejection noth¬ 
ing roused soul and body so quickly as to do— 
not to say, but to do—something for another. 
Here, then, is tlie secret; Iici*e is the phiIo-.opherR 
stone that can fill the most unpromising path 
with gold. If we try to satisfy ourselves, we 
shall fail. If we seek oiir joy in others, we 
shall infallibly succeed ; continually we can find 
sometliing to do for their welfare or comfort, or 

E leasure or success—not in great things, ]ierhaps, 
lit in the details of every «lay. Herein is tlie 
straight road to'being h{i})py ‘under all circuni- 
etancch ; ’ herein is hinted why Johnson’s poor 
widow would not die. As a matter of fact, 
the secret works so well in many lives around 
us, that one might say, in a paradox, that active 
imselfishncMS seems like the last refinement of 
self-love. One might say so—in haste and ignor¬ 
ance ; but one docs not. For even if there be 
alloy in the gold, we are thankful to the weak 
and human hands that do their best to make and 
give it. For tlnmi, there is no eaithly occupa¬ 
tion so happy, and their liappiness means health 
and energy, and the power of being generous at 
need. 


Jilt ESIIOLT’S VOUNG WIFE. 

! A STORV IX TWKf.VE CHAPTEKS. 

' Ilv T. W Sj'Iught, 

CIIArTEIl VIII. 

WiLMOT saw that he was on tlie wrong tack, 
BO he determined to try another. lie stood con- 
' fronting Agnes, his face towards the entrance 
to the path, so that he could see any one the 
moment they turned the corner. ‘No; it is 
not all that I have to say,’ he went on with 
well-sinmlated passion and vehemence. ‘ When 
last I biule you farewell on that moonlight night 
which can never be forgotten by me, you told 
me that you loved me, and that you would be 
^faithful to me, even though we might not he 
'able to marry for years to come, I went, cheriah- 
ing your ima^e in my heart as that of my future 
wife. One or two letters I received from you; 
then came a long silence, which I was utterly 
at a loss to understand. When I returned to 
England, I found that your father was dead, 
and that you and your aunt had vanished no 
one knew whither. Everywhere I sought you, 
but in vain. Your concealment was very cleverly 
contrived, Mrs Esholt; I give you credit lor 
that much. At last, by accident, our paths 
cross, and I find# you—the wife 9! another! 
Now, I ask you, I demand of you, why you 
broke,your faith with me? What had I clone 
to be treated os you Imve^reated me? Why 


did you not write to me and tell me that you 
ivished our engagement ’broken olf, instead of 
leading me on in a fool’s chose after a shadow ? 
Tlu^se are question®, Mrs Esliolt, which I shall 
feel obliged by your answering.’ 

Ue acted the part of a wronged and indig¬ 
nant lover to perfection, an<l now stood with 
folded arms, his cheeks slightly flushed, in his 
dark Hashing eyes an expression half made up 
of j’ust resentment and half of the love he could 
not foiget. Ho certainly looked very hand¬ 
some : on that point evtfry one would have been 
agreed. 

The atlack was so unexpected that Agnes knew 
not what to reply. Women are credulous where 
their affections are concerned; Ins impassioned 
manner and the earnestness of his voice wholly 
imposed upon her. He turned and went slowly 
along the walk ; no one was yet in sight. Me¬ 
chanically, Agnes followed him. 

‘ I wrote you three letters,’ she said in a voice 
half choked with emotion; ‘ and as soon as my 
aunt and I were settled in Liverpool, I at once 
I sent yon our new address.’ 

I ‘I trust you will believe me,’ be said imprcs- 
I sively, but with a certain sadness in his voice, 
|‘M'ljeii I tell you that I never received any of 
> the letters in (juestion. But that perhaps was 
I scarcely to be wondered at. We wore trading 
^ up and down the coast, calling at various port^ 

' but never stopping long at any of them. The 
other lellows on board were no inoi'e fortunate 
than T was as regards their letters from home.’ 

‘Tliev told Aunt Maria at the office that the 
letter she left there had been duly given into 
your hands,*aiiil if so’- 

‘Whoever told her so, lied !’ broke in Wilmot 
vehemently. ‘ I give you mv word of honour 
that no such letter ever reached me.’ 

‘Even in that case, if you had wiitten to 
Mr Lurlford, he would at once have furnished 
yuii with our a<klresa.’ 

‘Mr Ludford ! I had almost forgotten the exist¬ 
ence of such a person. I never saw him but 
once, and then only for half an hour. I knew 
no more where to find him than the man in the 
moon.’ 

There was not the slightest reason why Agnes 
should doubt the truth of what lie had just 
told her. Never had she found him out in a 
lie or the semblance of one ; why should she 
doubt him now? Her soul within her shivered 
as she listened to his words. Why, oh, why had 
she not waited a little longer? Why had her 
trust in him been so easily shattered ? He had 
liecn true to her, while she 1- 

Suddenly Wilmot spoke again in low tones, 
which seemed to quiver with the passion he 
would fain hide, but could not ‘Agnes, I swear 
to you that at this moment I love you far more 
than ever 1 did, that you are infinitely dearer to 
me than on that night when we lost parted! I 
know you are another’s, that you can never be 
mine ; but 1 must tell you this ; I can keep silent 
no longer. I am willing to believe that circum¬ 
stances were gainst us, that had you been less 
easily led, you vrould have remained true to me. 
But be that as it may, I have# remained true 
to you—or rather, to the memory of that Agnes 
Granby whom I knew of old^ for you are notmer 
—you—are Mr Esholt’s wife I ’ There was a 
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break in his voice as he spoke the last wonls; 
he turned away as if toTiiJe his emotion. 

It was a reallv clever bit of acting. In Mr 
Wilmot Burrell there was evidently the making 
of an accomplished Imtrion. 

*0 Wilmot, I cannot, I dare not listen to 
yon,’ cried the heart-stricken young wife. ‘Let 
us return. Forget the 2 >a 8 t, and ’- 

‘How easily come the words—“Foi^et the 
pastl” We can no more forget it than we can 
alter it But enough. You con never be mine ; 
that I know to my sorrow. I ask but one 
thing—do not treat me so coldly, so like a stmnger. 
Let me be at least vour fricml: more than that 
I dare not ask to be.^ 

They heard the others talking, and turned on 
the instant Miss E»holt had purposely dawdled 
by the way, so as to give Agnes and Wilmot 
time for whatever they might have to say to each 
other. She glimced sharply at b(»th of them 
as they came up. Wliat sue read in their faces 
was best known to herself. 

‘ Davry,’ she said that night to the faithful old 
servant, who was brushing her hair, ‘ Mrs Esholt 
is walking in a very pleasant meadow at present; 
but I see a pi'ccipice right in front of her.’ 

‘Then, mistress why don’t you grab her by 
the sleeve and pull her back ? ’ asked Davry 
the literal 

‘She is walking towards it of her own accord 
and with wide-open eyes ; why should mine be 
the hand to pluclc her back ? ’ 

Wilinot's confession left Agnes powerless for 
some time to think of anything else. Could what 
he had told her be true ^ she asked herself again 
and again, while feeling it impossible to doubt that 
it was so. In that cose, what a destiny liad she 
woven for herself! lu tlie belief that he was 
unfaithful to her, Ins image had been gradually 
becoming fainter and fainter in her memory, 
while her dawning love for her husband had 
been growing and expainling day by day. And 
now in a moment everything was changed. She 
acknowledged to herself, and trembled while she 
did so, that the ashes of her first love, which i 
she had fiattered herself were utterly extinguished 
in her heaii, haJ been sud^lenly rekindled by 
Wilmot’s passionate avowal tlmt she was still 
os dear to him as ever she had been. Why 
had not Fate kept them asunder for ever! 

After this, matters to all seeming went on as 
usual at The Hollies. Wilmot came and went 
as heretofoi*e. All he had asked of Agnes was 
that in time to come she should ti'eat him not 
as a stranger, but as a friend. How was it 
possible for her to refuse such a reouest? Little 
oy little her demeanour towards niin thawed, 
day by day her manner became less frigid and 
more familiar—but it was a familiarity that drew 
a line which was never overpassed by a hair¬ 
breadth. Agnes was still as <»reful as heretofore 
to give Wilmot no opportunity for venturing on 
any further confidences or confessions. It was a 
great stiuin on the young wife to have to keep 
on day after day playing tlie part she was now 
playing—to appear to the little world in which 
she lived and moved as nothing more than the 
quiet, equable friend of the man in w'hose heart, 
a?, she fully believed, the pulse of love still 
beat as- passionately as of old, and still finding, 
alas.] 4^{»te all her struggles to the contrary, 


a faint^ responsive echo in lier own. But tlie 
profound respect she felt for her husband, her 
admiration for his noble qualities, auu the recol¬ 
lection of the vows she had taken upon herself 
at the altar—but more tlian all, and beyond all 
else, a certain something of which she herself 
was only liulf conscious, a soinetliing that touched 
the very well-springs of her being—upheld her 
and sustained her throughout her trial. 

This cliange in the demeanour of Agnes was 
set down by Wilmot to a cause far different from 
the real one, as was nearly sure to be the case 
w'ith a man of his calibre. He foi^ot, or did 
not choose to remember, tliat it was he himself 
who hail implored her to treat him in future 
as a friend—as one w’ho Iia<l been the companion 
of her youth, an<l had lived for months at a 
time under her father’s roof. His vanity whis¬ 
pered that the love which he still fondly imagined 
she felt for him was gratlually obtaining the 
mastery over her will. Never had be been more 
mistaken in bis life. The false inference thus 
draw’ll served but to confirm and strengthen him 
in a certain dark design which had been simmer¬ 
ing in his brain for some time. He w'as of a 
sanguine disposition, and he secretly exulted in 
the certainty of its accomplishment; but lie W’as 
far too wary, or, as he would liave termed it, 
too ‘wide awake,’ to betray anything of that 
w'hich W'as passing in hia mind. To {dl appear¬ 
ance he wus just the same as on the day he 
firat act foot across the threshold of The Hollies : 
to Mr Esholt, deferential, without the sliglitest 
trace of servility; to his wife, respei-tfully familial, 
but still with a certain distant c in his manner 
towards her, and not often addressing her in¬ 
dividually ; to Miss Esholt, amusing, chatty, and 
at all times evidently desirous of making himself 
as agiveablc to her as possible. 

But Mi&s Esholt fluttered herself that she was 
not deceived by these outward manifestations 
cither on one side or the other. She bad half 
divined fi-om the first that ther<’ had been a 
love episode betw’een Agnes and Wilmot at some 
former period, and heiein lay the secret of her 
tactics on the day of the exenraion to Rush- 
mere Grange. She had noticed from the first 
how stiuliously Agnes had avoided the possi¬ 
bility of any tetc-u-tf-te with the young man ; 
which only made her the more determined that 
the chance should he afforded him if she could 
anyw’ay help in bringing it about. It hud seemed 
to her scheming brain that such an interview 
might have results unforeseen and uncounted on. 
She was right in believing that Wilmot, all hi^' 
studied incTifl’erence to the contrary, was still 
secretly in love Avith Agnes; but as regards the 
latter, she was, equally with "Wilmot, in the 
wTong. Having no paiticulars of the interview 
between the two to guide her in arriving at a 
conclusion, she not unnaturally attached a wrong 
value to the change in Agnes’s demeanour towards 
her former lover. ‘Step by step she is drawing 
nearer the precipice,’ she murmureil to herself 
more than once. ‘Can it be that she is walk¬ 
ing blindfold, and does not see whitber the path 
she is treading will lead her? No—1 cannot, 1 
will not believe it’ 

Some two or three weeks passed tjios, wjlien 
one morning Mr Esholt received a letter which 
necessitated uie immediate departure from home 
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on a business matter of much moment He <tid 
not expect to be away longer than a W€fek j but 
as the autumn was now well advanced, and as 
tlie fine weather seemed to have broken up, he- 
euggested tliat during his absence the ladies 
should effect their removal Jjack to Everton. 
^nes scarcely knew whether to be glad or sorry 
that her sojourn at the seaside was thus brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. She dieaded going back 
to a renewal of her former experiences in the 
gloomy old house, and to the daily, almost hourly 
companionship of Miss Esholt But on the other 
hand, was it not well for her that this brief 
spell of sunlight should come to an end as quickly 
as possible? Since the day at Rusliniere, her 
thoughts had gradually become tinctured with a 
dangerous sweetness, to indulge in wliich, as in 
the case of certain insidious drugs, seemed to 
become more of a necessity day by day. Yes, all 
things considered, it was decidedly for the best 
tliat she should go back to Eveitoii and that us 
speedily as possible. 

One of Mr Esholt’s last requests befoie leaving 
home was that, in his absence, Wilinot Burrell 
should act as escort to the ladies on tluj occasion 
of their journey from New Brighton to Everton. 

The news of their departure fell on IVilmot 
like a thunderclap. He had of course known 
that the sojourn at New Brigliton must c(»mc to 
an end before long ; but he hud quite counted 
on its lasting three weeks or a iu«»ntli longer. 
Mr Esholt's sudden determination seoniofl ltk(dy 
to interfere seriously with certain plans of his 
own. When once Agnes W’as back at Everton, 
she wouhl be as good as lost to him. Mr Esholt 
might perchance ask him to dinner once or twice 
a month, but that was as much as he could look 
forwanl to. Whatever he miglit have to say 
to Agnes in private must be said before .she left 
The Hollies. 

Chance seemed to Favour his designs. On the 
evening before the day fixed for their departure, 
he called iqion the ladies to asceitain whether 
all their arrangements were comiileted, or whether 
they had any final instructions still to give him. | 
He found both Miss Esholt and Miss Remington 
at The Hollies; but ivas told that Mrs Esholt 
had gone as far as ttie library to talve some 
books back; so, as it was now growing dusk, and 
there were a number of noisy excursionists about, 
he said he would go part of the way and meet 
her. He encountered her about half way as she 
was coming back. She was somewliat surprised 
to see him, but made no comment. They walked 
^for a little while in silence; then Wilmot said: 
^How soft and still the evening is! But for 
those noisy revellers in the distance, one miglit 
fancy all the world asleep. Somehow, an even* 
ing like this always carries me back in memory 
to those happy hours, “’twixt the gloaming and 
the mirk,” which now seem so long ago, when 
we used to pace the vicarage garden together, or 
wander dreamily, hand in hand, by the side of 
the soft-flowing river. Old memories and old 
laces will start up before the most worldly of us 
at times, and transport us by their mt^ic spell 
to the happy past. Ai’e you, Agnes, never 
haunted by such visions of the days that wei-e ?’ 
He ventured a gfance at lier face he asked 
th# question, but in the dusk he could read 
nothing. 


I It was the first time ho had ventured to call 
her by her baptismal name since that day at 
Rushmere. Some fine instinct seemed to put 
her on her guard in a moment ‘We are all 
of us, I hope, haunted by visions of the past at 
times,’ she said gently, but a little coldly. *We 
shouhl be worse than we are were it not 
BO. But why dwell so much on the past, Mr 
Burrell ? Why not labour in the present, and 
look forwaril to the future cheerfully and with 
a brave heart?’ 

Both her words and.her manner stung him. 
‘And what is the future to me?’ he asked 
passionately, forgetting for the moment the r6le 
he had imposed upon himself. ‘ What have I 
to hope or care for in time to come ? Nothing. 
You have taken care of that It is easy for 
you to preach of hope and cheerfulness—you 
who can look forward with coinidacency to always 
enjoying the some tame, pulseless existence that 
is yoiim to-day. But with me it is different 
When once I love, I love for ever, and if I cannot 
possess that which I love, do not ask me to be 
nappy. Why were you faithless to roe? Why 
did you desert me for a richer man? You have 
taken fi'om me what I valued most on earth; 
you have stabbed me to the heart, and now you 
mock me by asking me to sit down, destitute 
and bleeding, and delude myself with the idea 
that I am content!’ 

This was not at all what he had intended to 
say. He had intended to be sentimental and 
pathetic; to let her sec that the smiling mask 
he wore before the world hid a bruised and 
bleeding heart; he had wanted, in sliort, to so far 
enlist her sympathies for his assumed sufferings 
that after her return to Everton his image 
should still be paramount in her thoughts. Un¬ 
fortunately for liis purjKise, he had allowed his 
temper to cany him away, ami almost befoio the 
words had passed his lips, he felt that they 
wouhl have been better unsaid. 

Agnes walked on for a few paces before she 
could steady her nerves sufficiently to reply. 
When she did speak, it was in cold, measured ■ 
tones, in wliich there was on unmistakable touch 
of scorn. ‘Mr Burrell,’ she said, ‘you and I ; 
have always been good friends: we might, per- i 
haps, have been more than that had circumstances i 
controlled our lives differently ; but more than I 
friends we can never be now, and less than that ' 
there is no desire on my part that we should 
lie. If, therefore, you have any wish that the 
friendship between us should remain unbroken, 

I say to you—Beware. It will <lepend on your¬ 
self ill future whether wc meet as friends or as 
strangers.’ ! 

They reached the garden gate as she cessed 
speaking. She passed through, thinking that 
Wilmot would follow her; but he came instead 
to a sudden halt and let her go forward] into 
the house alone. He felt that in his present 
mood he could not face those ‘ two other women,’ 
as he termed Miss Esholt and Miss Remington 
to himself. He turned on his heel moodily and 
took the road which led back to his lodgings. 
He was savage with Iiimself, savage with Agnes, 
and, as a matter of course, savage with creation 
in general. ‘ I ’ll bend or bre^k you yet, my' 
fine lady, despite your virtuous aim, whiem dre 
all a sham, and merely put on to hide your 
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^waidice/lie muttered between his teeth, ‘You 
love me in your heart, and you can’t help your¬ 
self ; and you shaU yet be mine in spite of every- 
tliiiig I ’ 

OUR OLDEST STAPLE INDUSTRY. 

SAtT MAXITFACTURK. 

Until recently, it was the custom, at ceHain fes¬ 
tive seasons, to admit the public to an illumi¬ 
nated rock-salt mine in Cheshire, generally for 
some charitable object. The sight was at once 
intei'esting and impressive. Those stupendous 
pillars holding up the crystal roof, from w’hich 
depended great stalactitic masses, sparkling in the 
reAected light of mynads of candles, struck the 
beholder with amazement; and as he beludd, he 
could not fail to reflect with what a liberal hand 
Nature had provided for one of the sternest of 
human necessities. 

Hei'c, in the district of which Northwich is 
the centre, are situated those great beds of salt 
and reservoirs of brine which supply the wants 
not only of England herself, but also of a largt* 
part of the habitable globe. For salt is a neces¬ 
sity—a prime necessity—of human existence. Its 
very abundance and cheapness make us, the pos¬ 
sessors of these rich stores, think peiluips all 
too lightly of it. Elsewhere, the case is diftei'ciit. 
In India, for example, where natural beds of suit 
are found only in limited areas, and those chieily 
in the north, vast numbers of our fellow-subiects 
are dependent upon the .supplies they get from 
England. The people of India aie poor, and luxes 
upon food are to them, as to us, a grievous burden; 
yet this necessity of life is taxed, and—so states-; 
men tell us—necessarily taxed, ior purposes oi 
revenue. What would the Engliahiuan say if 
every ounce of salt tlnit comes to his breakfast- 
table had hrst to pass under the thumb of tlie 
exciseman ? 

An industry .so important, and uithal so 
ancient, carried on in our midst pre.sents many 
features of intei'est. Its history is interesting; 
the methods of carrying on the industry luv inte¬ 
resting ; and above all, the effects of the industry 
upon the pliysical contour of the district are inte¬ 
resting, and it may be added, even alarming ; for 
do we not read every now and then oi subsidences 
of the ground—of mines falling in—of lakes form¬ 
ing upon land where not many year's ago corn 
was reaped—of churches, bridges, and dwelling- 
houses having to bo abaiidunod, and even of risk 
to human life from the sudden formation of deep 
holes in the middle of a populous district ^ 

. Let us examine the lact«, and see how, from 
small beginnings, the Cheshire salt-held has 
obtained so imi>ortaut a place in the world’s 
economy. 

Salt was manufactui’ed in the district in very 
ancient times. The produce, however, when tlie 
means of conveyance, and theiefore of distribu¬ 
tion, wei'e limited was small, and the methods 
of manufacture of the rudest kind. But, wliat- 
ever improvements may have been effected in 
manufactiping appliances, the method adopted 
was practically the same—that is, by the evapo¬ 
ration of the saturated solution of rock-salt, or 
brine. Natural brine-springs existed in the dis¬ 
trict, and wei'e utilised, it would appear, before 


rdck-salt was even discovered. The Romans, it is 
believed, were not ignorant of them. In the 
earliest periods of which we have any recoid, 
the brine was raised from shallow pits oy means 
of buckets and hand-pumps; at length, pump¬ 
ing-power was obtained by water-wheels and 
wind-mills; and finally, upon the invention of 
the steam-engine, this more powerful motor was 
brought into requisition. The place where salt 
was manufacturetl was anciently called a ‘wicli 
thus, M'e have still tlie appellations Northwich, 
Nantwich, Droitwich, &c., clinging to some of 
the chief centres of the salt induhtry. 

Droitivich, wliicli is situated in Worcestershira 
—and one of tlie most important seats of the 
salt industry outside the county of Cheshire— 
early sprang into iinportame. In the year 816, 
Kenulpli, king of the Mercians, gave ^Hamilton 
and ten hou.scs in Wich’ with salt-furnaccs to- 
the church of Worcester; and about the yeai- 
906, Edw^, king of England, endowed the same 
church with Jepstoue aii<l five salt furnaces, or 
scales. Of the Cheshire wiclies we find the first 
authentic record in Domesday Book. Inquiry 
was made, hy direction of William the Conqueror, 
to the h(»ldei'H of thcfsc places in the time- 
of Edwai'd the Oonfe.ssor, the last hereditary 
Saxon king; and we have an account of the 
wiches ami sult-hou'-es then in operation. The 
rights of property were, even at that early period, 
exercised over the brme-springs and salt-works. 

Some of the laws and customs which regulated 
the traffic in inanulucturcd salt are exceedingly 
curious. Thus: ‘Wliocver loadeil his wain so- 
that the axh‘ hi-oke within a league of either wich, 
gave two shillings to the king's or the earl’s officer 
li he were overtaken within the league. In like 
maimer he who loatled his horse so as to bleak 
its back gave two shillings if tivertaken within 
tlie league, hut notlimg it oviU'tiikeii beyond it. 
Whoevei made two hoi-.se-loads of salt out oi one 
was fined fui-ty shillings it the officer overtook 
him, li he was not tound, nothing was to be 
exacted 11*0111 any other. !Meii on loot from 
anotlier hunilred buying salt ]>aid twojiencc ior 
eiglit men’s loads. Men oi tin* same hundred paid 
one penny for the .same number oi loads.’ 

The salt manulacture in one form or another 
has been carried on in Clicshire trom a very 
early perioil, the yield increasing with the jKipu- 
latioii. After the lujise of many yeni-s, the pits- 
liom M'hich brine had been drawn ceased to be 
remunerative, and were abandoned, others being 
sunk as occasion required. The aiva of manti- 
iuctiire has also extended considerably during 
the last century, and some places liave sprung 
into importance, notably Wiiisloi’d, in the valley 
of the Weaver, which at the present time disputes 
with Northwich the supremacy as being the chief 
centre of ju-oductiou. 

The geological ieutures of this remarkable salt- 
field are of peculiar interest. The formation of 
the * meres,’ so peculiar to Cheshire, is believed 
to have been due to the solution in past ^^es 
of beds of rock-salt lying at great depths below 
the surface. The depth of the water in one 9 ! 
these meras, at Rosthenie, lias never been accu¬ 
rately ascertained. 

The area oj the district in which the saliferous 
marls have been deposited is, according to Mr 
Dickinson, Her Majesty’s Chief-inspector of Mines, 
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dbmputed at seTen or eight hundred 8<j[uare milSs. 
These marls rest driefly upon red anti varie¬ 
gated sandstones, the exceptions being chieily 
south of Macclesfield and beyond the east of 
Congleton to Odd Rode ; and also in part of Lan¬ 
cashire, where they rest upon the caiboniferous 
formation, ^yond Frodsnam, extending in a 
westerly and then in a noi therly direction, the 
salt deposits in the geological epochs seem to 
have been formed in wliat is now occupied by part 
of the estuary of the Mersey. In the salt districts 
of Cheshire, outcrops of the saliferous marls and 
marlstones exist in several localities, lis at Acton 
and Winsford. 

No outcrop of rock-salt now remains in the 
salt districts of the United Kingdom. The depth 
to the top of the rock-salt, called the rock-hea<l, 
is one Iiundred and thirty-two feet at Noiih- 
wicli, and one hundred an<l ninety-five feet at 
Winsford, whilst at Middlewicli no rock-salt has 
yet been di6covere<l. 

Geologists are by no means agreed as to the 
manner in which these enormous beds of rock- 
salt were formed. Thei-e is, however, a leaning 
by competent observers to the theory that during 
tlie Permian age successive subsidences and up¬ 
heavals of the land took place; that at each 
depression of the surface the sea overflowed an 
extensive low-lyrng area, where eventually a 
deposit of salt was formed by evaporation ; and 
that by repetitions of this proce^s the vast beds 
which we now find weio aconmnUited. In 
a roiigli Wily, the thickness of the IkmU luis bion 
averaged at one hundred and liity feet, and the 
extent twenty miles by twelve oi* fifteen miles; 
but this extent has not been actually pixived. 

Practically, the deposits considered inex- 
hauhtible. 'I’he upper surface of the rock-salt 
appears to undulate similarly to the uiiUuia- 
tions of the surface of the ground. It is upon 
the t(»p beil of tlie rock-salt that the brine called 
rock-heail brine ordinarily lies. 

The raising of rock-salt is not now carried 
on to the same extent as formerly. Priue is 
abundant, ainl is more reiwlily converted into the 
salt of commerce, the ‘rock’ produced by the 
miiies being used almost excluftively in the alkali 
manufacture. The stores ol brine M’ill undoubt¬ 
edly exist so long as there is plenty of rock- 
salt to which surface-water, ]>ercolatiiig through 
tlie superiucumbeiit earth ami marl, can have 
access. The rock is very readily converted into 
brine by the bimple process of solution, which 
is ceaselessly carneil on under ground by the 
silent operations of Nature. As soon as it reaches 
a certain depth, the water finds its way into 
some one of the innumerable streams which are 
for ever eating away the rock-head, ami flowing, 
in the form of brine, towaixls tlie works where 
pum])ing is carried on. These streams aie locally 
calleu ‘ brine-runs.’ This is a constant, ceaseless 
operation, in which Nature adapts herself in a 
wonderful way to man’s necessities, till we have 
come to believe that what is M'ill always be 
So, indeed, we may take it, for all practical 
purposes; for, in spite of the increasing output 
of manufactured salt, no one has yet been known 
to express a fear, in tlie case of our coal-suppl}', 
that we are within measurable distaftce of seeing 
thb exbaflstion of our stores. 

Tfie underground brine-runs have been proved 


to extend for miles. The law by which they 
are guided seems only the requirement of a 
supply of water, and descent. Some of them, 
* as the subsidences show, take neaily straight 
courses, whilst others twist about in various 
direction.*. The course taken will probably be 
where the resistance is least, or where the rock- 
salt is softest, or in liollows on its surface. 

The quantity of brine used annually has been 
estimated at nine million tons, which wll yield 
(allowance being made for waste) 1 , 800,000 tons 
of white salt. A gallon of fully saturated brine 
contains two pounds eight ounces, sometimes two 
pounds ten ounces, of salt The general average 
of sea-water does n<»t exceed three to three and 
a half per cent Tlie manufacture of white or 
tabic salt, and practically of commercial salt of 
every description, is cflected by evaporation in 
shallow pans, either over a coal-fire or by the 
utilisation of waste steam from enginc-boilei'S. 
Tlie heat applied varies according to the quality 
of salt wdiicli it is de.sired to produce. Domestic 
salt of the finest grain requires for its manu¬ 
facture a temperature of two Iiundred and twenty- 
six degrees Fahrenheit—the boiling-point for 
brine. As the liquid evaporattis, tlie solid particles 
sink to the bottom of the pan, forming in the 
aggregate the lumps with whicli every house¬ 
wife is so familiar. For commoner salt the tem¬ 
perature is one hundred and sixty to one hundred 
and Seventy degrees Fahmiheit. This salt is 
in texture, and clustered together in larger 
or biiialler jiyramidb, according to tlie heat applied. 
For large-grained llaky salt the temperature is 
one bundled and thirty to one hundred and forty 
ilegrees Fahrenheit; and for large-grained fishing- 
salt, one Iiundred to one hundred and ten degrees 
—the slowness of the evaporation allowing the 
salt to lorm in cubical crystals. 

What used to be called bay-ealt, or salt formed 
by the operation of the air and heat of the sun, 
although still extensively practised in wanner 
( limates, seems now to be a thing of the past in 
this country. In the earliest times, this process 
was probably the only one carried on. Either 
brine or sea-water was run into shallow pits or 
reservoirs, where it evaporated to a certain 
degree, the work being afterwards completed by 
pouring upon twigs, and sometimes, it is said, 
by pouring the liquid upon burning wood and 
collecting the salt deposited upon the ashes. 
Until long alter historic times, w^ooU was the 
only fuel used ; it was not until the year 1856 
that the substitution of coal, at Nuntwich, is 
mentioned as a novelty. This might be explained 
by the difficulty of carriage in those days, as 
no coal-beds exist within a good many miles 
of the salt districts. 

What, it is iuteiesting to ask, must be the 
effect upon the district of the abstraction of this 
enormous quantity of rock-salt and brine? It 
is not difficult to see that some change in the 
physical features of the country must in process 
of time be brought about. And had past genera¬ 
tions of those engaged in the manufacture given 
it a thought, they must have foreseen what is 
now actually taking place before our eves. Not 
that they could have arrested the tni'eatened 
mischief, for that was, and is, ptiyaically impos-' 
sible, save by putting an end to the indiisfry 
altogether. The inevitable, it may be said, is 
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now fully recognised by all interested—that, as 
brine la pumpw up, every gallon i-epresentinc 
so much of the * rock-head’ (rock-salt) washed 
away, so must the ground subside to fill up the 
subterranean caverns which are in perpetual 
course of formation. 

The effects of this process of solution and pump- 
ing have become moi*e and more visible in recent 
years, os the manufacture of salt has increased. 
Any one visiting the town of Northwich for the 
first time cannot fail to be struck with the singu¬ 
lar {^pect presented by whole streets of buildings. 
If an earthquake had visited the place, shops and 
dwellmg-houses, bridges and public buildings, 
could not have presented a more higgledy-piggledy 
tumble-down appearance. Here yre find an hotel 
yard where the earth not long since sank with¬ 
out warning, swallowing up a farmei'’i» horse and 
leaving a yawning chasm aangerous to approach. 
There you see shops and houses which have sunk 
by a more gradual process, for the doorsteps are 
below the street-level, and the walls lean this way 
and that The town bridge over the river Weaver 
some few years ago gave way, and became dan¬ 
gerous from the same cause. A building where sat 
the County Court judge lias liad to be abandoned; 
gas and water pipes are constantly breaking below 
the pavements ; and, more alarming still, at inter¬ 
vals of a few years, subsidences on an enormous 
scale are reported, happily not in the town itself, 
but in the immediate district, threatening with 
swift destruction a considerable area. Yet the 
people take it all as a matter of course. Lakes 
of considerable extent have formed on what was, 
within living memory—within a score of years in 
some cases—rich agricultural land; and wtiile the 
salt Companies are amassing wealth by this de¬ 
struction of arable ground, it would appear that the 
luckless owners of the stiil arc without remedy ’ A 
sheet of water called Witton Flobh, near Northwich, 
has been formed by the gradual sinking of the 
earth, beginning early in the century, until a year 
or two ago it was reporte«l to be more than one 
hundred acres in extent, its depth varying from 
seven to eighty-five feet—the latter at a place 
where originally there was nothing but a small 
brook. In the process of subsidence, a corn-inill 
and other erections have been submerged. There 
arc other * flashes’ or hollows filled with water in 
close proximity to that at Witton, and, like it, 
undergoing constant enlargement 

The most dangerous hind of subsidence is that 
which occurs—and happily the occurrence is rare 
—through the failing-in of a rock-salt mine. The 
last and most alarming occurrence of this soil: 
was in 1880, when the roof of Platt's Hill Mine, 
belonging to Mr John Thompson, gave way, cans -1 
ing an inrush of water from tne Weaver and from : 
neighbouring streams, and filling up the mine to j 
a great depth. This was not an abandune<l mine, 
but was actually being worked. The inundation | 
took place a little before six o’clock in the morning, I 
ere the miners went down; otherwise, there might 
have been serious loss of life. Besides some old 
workings communicating with Platt’s Hill Mine, 
that mine itself was very extensive, with excava¬ 
tions fifteen to eighteen feet in height, the depth 
of the shafts being three hundred and twenty-one 
Teet. ‘On ray Urrival,’ says Mr Dickinson, the 
government inspetor, ‘next day I found the water 
up to leventy-eight feet from the top of the Platt’s 


Hill shafts, being considerably above the rock^ 
head and nearly level with the Weaver navigation. 
Many acres of the surface were still otk the move, 
•with large cracks or breaks ^oing on, and water 
was bubbling up in levelling itself in the numer¬ 
ous ponds, and, as air was being forced out under 
considerable prepare from the old excavations, 
bringing with it a smell, like sewage, or the long 
accumulated remains from powder-smoke. Parte 
of Ashton’s salt-works and a laige chimney had 
fallen into some of the chasms, and the road and 
the brine-pipes for conveying brine from brine- 
pits to salt-works were broken up.’ The occur¬ 
rence was considered one of the most extensive 
and alarming that had ever occun'ed in the dis¬ 
trict When the inundation was in full force, 
the large ponds surrounding the old fallen-in pits 
looked like so many boiling caldrons with the 
water and air bursting up over the surface; and 
on the banks were a number of what were called 
by the people of the neighbourhood mud vol¬ 
canoes, the wet earth being thrown up to the height 
of seven or eight feet. 

Tlie inundation of these old rock-salt mines is 
not wholly a disinter to their owners, for in course 
of time the water eats away the rock-salt until it 
becomes saturated, when it is pumped up in the 
form of brine. Such occurrences as that de¬ 
scribed 01X5, however, sufficiently alarming. It is 
a fortunate circuinstoiicc that, up to the present 
time, there has been little if any personal injury 
either to workpeople concerned in the trade or 
to the genei'al public on account of these repeated 
subsidences, though the damage to property is 
very considerable. 

It may be remarked, in closing this pap<^r, that 
a new direction has recently been given to the 
salt manufacture by the formation of what is 
known as the Salt Union (Limited). The object 
of the Union is ‘to consolidate the undertakings 
of the salt proprietors in the United Kingdom, 
with a view to ending reckless competition,’ whichj 
it IS averred, * injuriously affects the salt industry 
without atfording any adequate advantage to the 
public.’ 


MR MAGSDALK’S COURTSHIT. 

IN POUE ClJ^TfiRS. I 

Uv BoWARlflL). Cl’MIKU. ^ 

CHAri’ER I.—HK PR0P08KK. 

Mrs Corneija Bunshaw sat in her armchair by 
the fire, dividing her attention about equally 
between the book on her lap and the clock on 
the mantel-piece. ‘A quarter to twelve, and Peter 
is not in yet,’ said Mrs Bunshaw; ‘nearly mid¬ 
night, and that precious pair still gadding about 
It’s disgraceful, scandalous! Once in a way, I 
shouldn’t mind it, perhaps; but this makes the 
third late night in one week. I won’t go to 
bed till I give Peter a bit of my mind, if I 
sit up till daylight to do it’ 

This harangue, which was apparently add^esaed 
to the cat, referred to the lody’r brother m/ Peter 
Magadalc, and her cousin Mr Allan A^gsdale, 
who had goite out immediately after dipiner ‘for 
a stroll,’ with a parting injunction jKfher if&t 
to sit up for them. / 









♦ We will take advantage of the opportunity 
oflfered by Mrs Bunshaw^s temporary ‘quietude 
to describe her appearance and circumstancesj 
the first being somewhat remarkable. She is a 
tall angular woman, of about fifty, with Imrd 
features, and large thick-lipped mouth. Gray 
hair, cut short, and ratlier unkempt She wears 
a plain black stuff dress and an ancient shawl. 
She is a clever strong-minded woman, who has 
taken a prominent part in organising and pro¬ 
moting a ‘Society for the Protection of Women’s 
Rights,’ the membere of wliich still regard her 
os its moving spirit She seldom takes an active 
part in its proceedings now, however, except at 
the annual meeting, wlien Mrs Cornelia Bunshaw’s 
speech is looked forward to as the feature of 
an occasion whose importance is not yet fully 
recognised by the world on which the Society’s 
operations are destined to have a stupendous 
and far-reaching effect An unlovely being is 
Mrs Buushaw, and we see her at her worst as 
she sits bolt upright, listening with wrathful 
eagerness for the iootsteps she expects to liear 
every moment on the gravel path ontsule. 

The late Mr Buiishaw departed thi^ life many 
years ago, tjking with him a wide tlieoretical 
: knowledge of the rights of women, and a burn- 
: ing practical sen^'O of tlic wrongs of man, for which 
; he was indebted to the principles and teachings 
of the wife he left behind him. Hi© childless 
relict now resided with her brother and cousin 
at A&tley Villa, Putney. The former, Mr Peter 
Magsdale, was thirty-three years of age, a small 
retiring jMsrson, tlie very meekest and most timid 
of Somerset House clerks. His sister, who was 
left a considerable fortune, ina<le him heir to 
her property on the condition that she was to 
take up her abode with him when and for so 
long as she pleased—a stipulation lie often deeply 
regretted, but had not courage to repudiate. Mr 
Allan Magsdale, the cousin, aged tw'cnty-six, was 
an architect by profession. He possessed a bound¬ 
less fund of animal spirit^ and his guiding prin¬ 
ciple in life was to.Qbtaiii as much enjoyment 
from it as possible. It would be hard to find 
two men more dissimilar in every respect than 
Peter and Allan; but they lived together in 
the most perfect concord, until Mrs Bunshaw’s 
arrival at Astley Villa w’rought a change in the 
spirit of their dream, and drew them even more 
closely together than before. 

‘ Peter would never behave like this if he were 
left to himself,’ solilo(|ui8ed his sister. ‘It’s Allan 
I have to thank for lea<ling him astray. But 
it shan’t go on. I’ll let Peter understand that 
Master Allan must look out for other quarters. 
He shan’t stay here another week.’ 

It w'ould not be easy to define Mrs Bunshaw's 
objection to her brother’s doings. They could not 
have caused her any inconvenience, and her task 
of sitting up for him was purely self-imposed. It 
is probable that th*e intense dislike slfb had for her 
cousin was the motive which prompted her to 
interfere, for she was perfectly correct in assigning 


Peter’s misconduct to him. Without him, Mr 
Magsdale would have known the orgies (^led 
sm^ing concerts only by name; the music halls 
of the metropolis would have been untrodden 
ground ; whilst the idea of snug but rather up¬ 
roarious little suppers after such entertainments 
would hai’dly have entered his mind. Kow, thanks 
to Allan, he ‘knew his way about;’ and he reaped 
a fearful joy from his little wickednesses, which 
derived additional piquancy from the fact that 
the sister who ruled him knew little of the 
manner in which his evenings were spent But 
though Mrs Bunshaw was ignorant of the exact 
nature of his nocturnal pastimes, and disdained- 
to question him on the subject, the lute hours 
he affected fumished her with ample grounds 
for the indignant w'rath she cherishea against the 
hardened sinner who led him astray. Latterly, 
she had observed a discreet reticence in her inter¬ 
course with Allan; his buoyant soul and unfailing 
good temper rendered him impervious to patron¬ 
age and snubs alike ; whilst his aggravating habit 
of turning her most cutting sarcasniB into ridicule, 
ha<l forced her to conclude that it was safest 
to leave him alone. 

It was past midnight wh^n Mre Bunshaw’s 
strained attention caught the sound of a latch¬ 
key being stealthily inserted in the lock, and 
she drew' hei-self up to receive the delinquents, 
whose hushed movements in the hail betrayed 
their belief that the occupants of the bouse 
111 Led. 

‘ We might have a little drink before turning 
in,’ said Mr Magsdale as he opened the drawing¬ 
room door. ‘Go and get the things from the 
sideboaixl, like a good fellow.* 

Allan depai ted on his criand, leaving his unsus¬ 
pecting relative to enter the drawing-room and 
encounter Mrs Bunshaw by himself. 

‘Are you aware of the hour, Peter 1’ she asked 
the staitled man, with a tragic wave of the 
arm in the direction of the clock. 

‘About twelve, isn’t itV’ he replied with rather 
sickly nonchalance. lie could never muster up 
courage to face his sister unless supported by 
Allan : she* carried far too many guns for him. 

‘About twenty-five minutes past twelve, Peter,’ 
said the lady in measured tones which conveyed 
a world of meaning. 

Mr Magsdale drew out liis watch, and after 
looking earnestly at it, acknowledged the impeach¬ 
ment. 

‘Ah, perhaps it u about bedtime,* he said, 
listening anxiously for Allan’s approach.—‘Missed 
the train—sorry we’re so late,’ he added in a 
penitent murmur. 

Mrs Bunshaw turned upon him and with awful 
calmness began : ‘ I must leave your house, Peter. 
1 came hei'e with the wish and the intention 
of guarding your interests; but the life of de¬ 
bauchery which you lead—which you have been 
led into, I should say—makes my residence here 
impossible. 1 must go.’ 

She paused. Her brother would have given 
half his income for courage enough to bid her 
go and never return, but nature had not endowed 
him with it, so he sighed sAdly and said : ‘ Oh no, 
Corny; I couldn’t think of it’ ^ , 

This, of course, was the answer she expect^ 
and she resumed: ‘ I should be most unwilling 
to go—most unwilling ; my duty is to remain 
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with you. But unless Allan Magsdale leaves the 
house, I jnust do so. You see that yourself.’ • 

Mr Magsdale did not see it at all, but only 
replied again moi'e faintly than before : * Oh no, 
Corny ; 1 couldn’t think of it.’ 

At this juncture the door Hew open in response 
to a vigorous kick without, and Allan entered 
with his tray. *1 can’t lay luuids on a bottle 
of 8oda-«'ater,’ he said testily. * I suppose 
Cornelia - 

Mrs Bunshaw, who hud escaped his observa¬ 
tion in the dim lampliglit, emitted a warning 
cough ; and Allan alteied his tone to one of 
persuasive sweetness us he addressed her: * Have 
you any in the house, Cornelia?’ 

‘None,’ curtly responded the lady. 

* Oh, never mind,’ said he, taking her favourite 
armchair and stooping forward to turn up the 
lamp.—‘Tell me when to stop, Peter,’ he con- 
tinned, pressing a glass into his kinsman’s hand 
and grasping the decanter; whilst Mi's Bunshaw 
looked on in speechless rage. 

There was not in uU London and its suburbs 
a more temperate man than Peter Magsdale; 
but at this moment he was so absorbed in his 
sister’s threatening attitude, which presaged an 
immediate storm, tliat he accepted halt a tumbler 
of brandy before he noticed what had been given 
him. As he held it mechanically up to tliu 
light, Mrs Bunshaw strode forward and took it 
from his hand. 

‘Are you going to drink all this, Peteri’ she 
asked, striving to speak calmly. She uas furi¬ 
ously angry ; but so well did »lie succeed in 
controlling herself, that the obliging Allan mis¬ 
took her meaning, and courteously roSe, olleiing 
to bring a tumUer for her. He had not the 
least intention of giving otteiice; it was not 
unusual for her to join them in a ‘nightcap,’ 
but he could not have selected a more unpr<>- 
pitious time to remind her of it. Mrs Bunshaw 
cast a withering look upon him, but did not 
deign to make any reply. She possea'^ed lierselt 
of the decanter, caretully replaced the contents 
of her bi'other’s gloss in it, and, still retaining 
the decanter, swept from the room, leaving tlte 
two to enjoy what refreshment they might want 
from the water-jug. Having locked up the 
spirits, she returned, and, ignoring lic-r cousin’s 
presence, reiterated tlie annuuncement she Imd 
made before: ‘Either I leave the house, or iir 
Allan Magsdale goes; and 1 shall be glad if you will 
make up your mind on the point to-night, Peter.’ 

‘She’s in earnest,’ said Peter sorrowfully to his 
cousin when the slam of Mrs Bunslmw’s bed¬ 
room door pronounced her to be safely out of 
hearing. ‘She attacked me about it as soon as I 
came in.’ 

‘Pooh! she doesn’t mean anything,’ replied 
Allan easily. ‘It will be all right to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘You don’t know Cornelia,’ said Peter; do 
he shook his head mournfully. ‘Of course, 
it’s out of the question for me to let her go away. 
She would alter, her will the same day.’ 

‘If you really think your sister wants me to 
leave, I’U go.—I know it isn’t your doing, old 
/ellow; and J.^iould be glad to stay on myself, 
thqusb the house hasn't been what it used to be 
for tnatast six months.’ 

Fetec Magsdale’s heart sank as Allan spoke; 


he would lose much by his cousin’s departure.^ 
k Even wifliout Mi-s Bunshaw's restraining hand, 
he would never have the spirit to emb^k on a 
night’s ‘spree’all by himself ; he would be com¬ 
pletely lost without his guide. But that was a 
phase of the impending change in his household 
that he knew it was useless to dwell upon. If 
Allan went, he might say good-bye to his evening 
amusements, for Mrs Bunshaw would not allow 
him to go outside the garden after his dinner. 
He was a weak vacillating creature, and the influ¬ 
ence his sister had over him was entirely due to 
her superior 6ti*ength of will, though he always 
attributed his submission to the very remote 
‘prospects’ contingent upon her demise. 

‘No more pleasure in life for me, if you go,’ he 
said dismally. 

‘ Oh, nonsense; you can take care of yourself 
by now.’ 

‘Cornelia will make tlie house unbearable if I 
cross her,’ sighed Peter; ‘no more suppers at the 
Gaiety for me.’ 

‘And what about Mlis CrensbiU'ii, Peter?’ asked 
Allan with a chuckle. 

Mr Magsdale blushed, and assumed a more 
abject look of melancholy than he had worn 
before. Miss Mary Cressburn was a young lady 
whose acquaintance lie had made tlirough his 
cousin’s kind ollices, and to whom he had lately 
paid a markcfl degree of attention. She was an 
orphan, in poor circumftauces, suppoi ting herself 
and the aunt with wlnnn she lived by giving 
music lessons. Tlie MagsdaW visits to her liouse 
were always nuule in the evening, and J’eter con¬ 
cealed none of his doings more jealously from his 
sister tlum this tender dalliance with-his heart’s 
mistress. Mrs Bunshaw hud long cherished a 
aiatriinoniul scheme of her own I'eg.'iriHng him ; 
and tills gifted ivoinan was so accustomed to regu¬ 
late every action oi his life without resi-luiu'C, 
that fchc jiad hroiigiit herself to believe that the 
consummation of her wishes was only a question 
of time. The lady she had selected to he her 
sistcr-in-hnv was Miss Anna Terrijieg, her most 
intimate friend and staunchest disciple. Miss 
TeiTipeg w’aa by no means averse from the idea, 
and having satisfied herself on this point, Mrs 
Bunshaw had proceeded to sound Peter. It was 
mortifying to disi'over that the gentleman was not 
prepared to consider the subject of matrimony at 
all tor the present, and persisted in. treating her 
proposals W’lth unbecoming lightnesa Tiiis was 
banting; but so long as his young affections 
remained free, there was room for hope: Miss 
Terripeg had at least no rivals to contend with, 
reflecled Mr-s Bunshaw. 

Now, if aiic came to hear of his attachment to 
Miss Crcssbui'n, she would spore no pains to 
sift the matter and throw obstacles in nis way; 
indeed, if she took a firm stand, he doubted his 
ability to continue his courtship at all. A faint¬ 
hearted, timorous lover was our friend Peter. 
Miss Cressburn would have lent a willing ear, 
had he been able to screw up courage to propose 
to her; but he did not know this, and nursed his 
hopes fondly, confiding them to Allan, who, we 
must admit, had been mischievously diligent in 
furihering a business which he knew would be so 
distasteful to^rs Bunshaw. 

‘You will be able to make opportUhities 'of 
seeing her easily enough, if you core for her,’ said 
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Milan, with an effort to prick a little life intoliis If Cornelia finds ont before, I don’t believe you’ve 
cousin, ‘it’s too ridiculous to let ComMia have ftot the pluck to defy her; and as a row is inevit- 
a word in4hat’ able in any case^ you may as well let it stand over 

‘You don't know what she is,' groaned Peter* till it can do no haria’ 

‘ Cornelia and the Tcrripeg woman between Mr Mjigsdale fuirly gasped: this was taking 

them’- He broke off with a slmdder, which time by the forelock with a vengeance, and the 

moved Allan to uncontrollable laughter. very idea of Huch a step took away his breath. 

‘I know quite enougli, anyhow,’ he rejoined, lie had the most implicit confidence in Allan, 
*I'll look up some rooms I know of to-morrow, however, and was so accustomed to follow his 
and I daresay I shall be able to move into them guidance, that he did not even raise any objec* 
next week; so you may tell her that it's all tions; Indeed, he haidly realised what the advice 
settled.’ implied. ‘Thank you,’*said this trembliug lover. 

A very silent party assembled at breakfast the ‘It would be the best way, I believe.’ 
next morning. Mi's Bunshuw, not having been ‘Of course it's the best way. Why, my dear 
made aware of Allan’s intentions, shrouded her- man, we’ll have you nicely settled before Christ- 
self in dignified I'eserve. Peter was unusually mas!’ 

gloomy ami dejected; and his cousin having failed Within six weeks! Allan’s audacity carried 
to draw him into conversation, devoted himself Peter away, and he parted with him, feeling, 
to his meal witliout even attempting to pay Oor- that if Miss Ci'essbnrn's answer should be ‘Yes,’ 
nelia the somewhat crumped civilities which duty he was committed to a line of action she would 
demanded of illm. not be likely to approve of. ‘I’ll wait and 

‘I am SOIry that it is necessary for you to leave sec,’ he wisely decided. ‘If she thinks Allan 
us, Allan,’ she said, in a tone which implied that is right, we will follow his advice.’ Nevcrthc- 
it was all his doing, and much against her inclina- less, he quailed as he thought of the consequences 
tions. »She took ins departure for grunted, know- he would have to meet afterwards, 
ing she could have her own way alwut banialimg The important Sunday afternoon came round 
him. at last, and Pettir set forth on bis knightly 

‘I’m sorry, too; but I couldn't have stayed ouest, squired and stimulated by the indefatigable 
much longer in any case,’ he replied ; and he Allan. They had some difiiculty in escaping 
(piitted the room, tollowed by Peter, who was without Mrs Biimhaw, for her brother’s pi’eoccu- 
carefully avoiding a fte-a-ti'to with Ins ‘lister. jiatioii had roused her suspicious nature, and if 
Allan’s readiness to leave Astley Villa wab a AUim had not Btepjwd into the breach, the expe- 
little disappointing to Mrs Buushaw. She prided dition must have been abandoned. They were 
liei’self upon her adamantine tirmne'*s, and had only going to call on some friends of his up at 
hoped her cousin uonld have given her a chance Queen’s Road. Of course, if Mrs Bunshaw cared 
of displaying it by begging her to let him remain to come, they would be delighted; but it was a 
with them She hud prepared one of her‘little long way, and the people were not very interesting, 
speeches’ (Peter knew the kind), in which she The explanation allayed her doubts, and she let 
would kindly but sternly resist such an appeal, them go, reflecting that they could not get into 
It was annoying that Una weak pretence of jiut- much mischief on Sunday wherever they went 
ting her authoiity on one side, this transparent ‘Does Miss Cressburn know anything about 
assumption of willingness to go, should compel her Cornelia P asked Allan as they walked along, 
to leave it unspokeiL It was bravado, nothing ‘ No. Do you thmk I ought to mention 
else. her?’ 

‘1 should have told Cornelia that I couldn’t ‘I wouldn’t, unless you are pi'epared to bring 
continue to live in the same iiouse with her, if 1 them together, which would hardly suit your 
had stayed in the room another five minutes,’ said plans.’ 

Allan as they started for the station «7i route for ‘Not at all,’ replied Peter briskly. He was 
their respective ofiices. beginning to feel quite reckless, now his mind 

‘It's no use quan*elling with her,' said Peter.— hud been made up tor him, and was prepared to 
‘By the way, will you come with me to Queen’s rush upon his fate as soon as he found himself 
Road on Sunday alternoon? I want to see Mary face to face with it. 

Cressburn.’ Allan certainly did everything the most sym- 

*I’ll come ; and I hope you will take advantage pathetic heljier could be expected to do in such a 
of the occasion, Peter. 1 suspect your evening case. He drew old IVfiss Parkins, the aunt, to one 
visits are things of the past.’ end of the room, and exerted himself manhilly to 

As a matter of fact, Mr Magsilale had proposed keep her attention from the pair in the distant 

the visit with the deliberate intention of ‘coming corner. He knew that if Peter imagined that he 
to the point,' trying to close his eyes to possible was being watched, he would be thrown corn- 
results. ‘1 was just thinking about it,’ he pletely off his balance for the time; and as Miss 
replied. Parkins' ideas were few and her conversational 

‘That’s right,' said his mentor encouri^ingly. powers somewhat undeveloped, his task was not 
‘ I '11 take care you get a chance ; and see that you an easy one. Moreover, she suspect^ the natui*e 
make the most of it’ of i'eter’s mis.sion, and did not altogether approve 

‘ I don’t know what Cornelia will say,’ the of it; and at the end of a quarter of an hour she 

amorous Peter went on after a pause. ‘ Don’t broke away from .Allan, and approaching her 
you think I had better tell her?’ He looked up niece, asked her pointedly if she was not going 
questioningly, and Jiis adviser promptly gave him out for a walk this afternoon, ^iss Cres&um • 

his directions. started; but after a tender inquiring glance at 

♦Now,•look here, Peter,’ he said. ‘You just Peter, answered in the affirmative, and the two 
hold *your tongue until you are safely married, ladies left the room together. 


/ 
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* Congratulate me !* exclaimed Mr Magsdale with 
B comical assumption of superiority. 

‘With pleasure.—Did you find any difficulty ?* 
asked his cousin with the air of a man who did 
that kind of thing every day of his life and was 
versed in its intricacies. 

‘None whatever/ replied Peter. ‘But I must 
say I am glad it’s over, he modestly added. 

* Ah I Have you settled the diiv P 

Mr Magsdale had not settled the day; he had 
found the task of declaring himself quite as much 
as he could manage, and Was content to leave the 
rest in abeyance for the present. 

Allan looked a little <!isappointed. He was 
bent on revenging himself on Mrs Hunshaw, and 
hod cherished wild schemes of a civil marriage at 
the registrar’s office in the course of the ensuing 
week. His notions on the subject were crude, to 
say the least of them, and he bad lost sight of the 
fact that Miss Ca^ssburn was not likely to prove so 
tractable as Peter. 

Miss Parkins and her niece now returned to the 
room, and the four set out on their walk. It was 
a lovely afternoon : a stray September <lay seemed 
to remain behind to contrast itself with the 
murky November, which is the unpleasantest 
month of the Loudon year, and Miss Parkins, 
who was an enthusiastic pedestrian, evidently 
intended to make the most of it. She took pos* 
session of Mr Magsdale, and, much to his chagrin, 
he had no opportunity of speaking to Miss Cress- 
burn again oy herself, though her aunt followed 
the young lady’s movements with tantalising close¬ 
ness. 

Unfortunately, some malignant fate prompted 
Mrs Bunshaw to go for a solitorv walk that 
afternoon, and so guided her steps that she came 
upon the little party at .the moment Allan was 
bidding Mary Cressburn good-bye with more 
tenderness than Peter considered was at all neces¬ 
sary. She saw them without being observed her¬ 
self, and passed on, resolving to take lier brother 
to task as soon os he returned. 'These, then, 
were Mr Allan Magsdale’s friends; tlicse were 
the people Peter had been so anxious to go and 
see without her.’ There was something at the 
bottom of this, tind Mrs Bunshaw intended to 
find out what it was. 

She was very stern and forbidding in her 
manner when the cousins came in; a tactical error 
on her part, for it caused Peter to avoid giving 
her the chance she wanted of cross-examining him 
by himself. She was anxious that Allan should 
not hear her inquiries, but finally curiosity over¬ 
came her, and, she spoke. ‘Who wei'e the ladies 
I saw you with to-day, Peter?’ she asked care- i 
lessly. 

The question was so utterly unlooked-for, and 
Peter’s mind at the moment was so taken up in 
thinking about one of the ladies, that for an | 
instant he fancied tliat his sister had acquired a 
now and dangerous talent for thought-rearting. 

‘They were friends,’ he blundere<l—‘friends, 

friends of’- He broke down, and threw a 

beseeching look at Allan, who swallowed a morsel 
with provoking deliberation and came to his 
aid. 

, ‘Great ffiwd§.of mine, Cornelia,’ he said airily. 
‘Yery dear mends. I took Peter to see her— 
that^is, them, os X thought he’d like to know 
them,* 


If Mrs Bunshaw’s eyes had been turned upork' 
her bix>ther instead ot the speaker, the look of 
intense relief and gratitude he cast^at Allan 
blight have turned her suspicions into the right 
channel; but as it was, she remarked that she 
had passed them, and wondered who they were. 

‘ Who are these friends of Allan’s ? * asked Mrs 
Bunshaw, when that mendacious person left the 
iHiom. 

‘A Miss Parkins and her niece,’ said Peter, 
who had seized his cousin’s hint, and meant to 
act upon it even at the sacrifice of truth. 

‘He seems to know them very well,’ she con¬ 
tinued, watching him narrowly. 

‘ Yes, I believe he does,’ assented Peter. 

‘The young lady is the attraction, no doubt 
—Does he seem to like her ? 

‘Oh no—I mean yes,’ replied the unhappy 
Peter, recovering himself in time. Allan like 
Mary ! He recoiled from the idea, but must 
support it to save himself. 

‘ lie said the other day it would be impossible 
for him to I'emuin here much longer in any case,’ 
mused Mrs Bunshaw. ‘ I thought at the time it 
was merely brag ; but now 1 begin to see day¬ 
light Mr Allan no doubt is very clever and 
very deep; but lie doesn’t think to deceive me, 
I hope : I can put two and two together,’ 

9o Cornelia Bunshaw put two and two together, 
and, like many people who are inexpert at such 
worldly arithmetic, she made them anything but 
four. 


LUNCHEONS. 

As some tra<les and callings have always been 
ridiculed or <lenouuced, so some meals have been 
selected as butts for the attacks of moralists and 
sanitarians. ‘Suppers’ were the favourite betes 
noires of certain ‘abstinence doctors’ of the last 
century; and in one of the medieval ‘ Morali¬ 
ties,’ the play turns upon a solemn trial of this 
meal befoi'e the judge ‘Experience.’ ‘Supper’ 
is accused of having murdered four persons by 
golfing, and only escapes the extreme penalty 
of the law by agi’eeing never again to approach 
within six hours of dinner. Elderly persons 
may i-emcmber a similar prejudice against the 
now universally acknowledged meal of luncheon. 
When four or five o’clock was the usual dinner 
hour, some sturdy individuals held it needless 
to partake of refreshments between breakfast 
and the later meal. To require such exti*a 
nourishment was akin to the enormities of desir¬ 
ing bedroom fires, warm water for ablutions, and 
other ‘coddling’ and effeminate luxuries. It 
must be confessed that^ in houses where luncheon 
was provided, its opponents often ended the^ 
objections after the fashion of the gentleman 
described in one of Miss Sinclair’s novels, who 
finished his denunciations against this repast ‘in 
the way gentlemen usually do, by drawing his 
chair to the table and making a hearty meal’ 
Luncheon has now triumphed over its opponents 
and become (l^recognised institution; unless we look 
upon it as an old friend rechristened, tl!re dinner 
of ancient times being at the modem luncheon 
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%oiir; while our aneestora supped at the hour 
at which their descendants dine. According to 
Dr WendhU Holmes, luncheons are among th^ 
pleasantest forms -of social hospitality. ‘This 
luncheon is a very convenient affair; it does not 
require any special dress; it is informal; it is 
soon over; and can be light or heavy as one 
chooses.* Breakfiwts, a form of entertainment 
so popular years back, and still patronised by 
some persons, are less admired by our American 
visitor. 

Many and varied are the forms of luncheon 
entertainments. There is the social country-liouse 
gathering, with a view to an afternoon of lawn- 
tennis or archery, a meal to which no formal 
invitations are issued, but to which intimates 
drop in, or are brought at the last moment hy 
members of the family. A hospitable household, 
well supplied witli young people, usually makes 
luncheon an elastic meal ns regai’ds numbers. 
Dinner is a more formal affair, and saci^ed from 
sudden a<lditions ; but at luncheon, Mary's school- 
friends drop in unrebuked; and Charlie meets 
young Uobinson riding pa‘*t the gate, and makes 
him dismount and remain for lunch and a game 
of tenuis after the meal ; which has a pleasant 
informal sociability about it. JiUnclicons of this 
description arc* useful factors in the game of 
matrimony, intimacies being formed at these 
friendly entertainimuits which couhl never take 
place at a formal dinner-party. Tlien there is 
the more stately London luncheon-party, to which 
guests arc bidden by formal invitation, but which 
has alway.s the a<lvantage of brevity as compared 
with the dinner-party. Shy celebrities who pro- 
fes.s ‘not to go into society’ and to eschew ‘late 
hours and formal jiartics,’ can often be lure<l 
into attending a luncheon meal; and the hostess 
finds it possible to capture a lion at half-past 
one, whom she could never have securc<l at eight 
o’clock, rieasant, too, are the luncheons in tlie 
open air, when the ladies of the country-house 
meet the hungry shooting-party, bearing with 
them a stoi-e of gocxl things, wdneh are enjoyed 
as meals under a roof, served in ordinary fashion, 
never can be. There is .something absolutely 
appetite-provoking in the very description of that 
famous out-of-door luncheon in Pichncly when 
Sam Weller arranges the viands wdth suggestive 
comments and Mr Pickwick at last falls a victim 
to the insidious s&ductions of ‘ cold punch.’ 
Picnic parties proper are less agreeable. An out¬ 
door luncheon should never be too lai^c and 
pretentious an affair. A small party of intimates 
and a simple repast are infinitely more pleasant 
than an assemblage of persons half stranger.^ to 
each other, and an elaborate vienu that I'equires 
the attendance of servants. Picnic parties of this 
latter description ai’e usually very dull uffaim. 

Albert Smith records ; 

The wood was always very damp, 

The water never boiled; 

We wore the smartest things we had, 

And they were always spoiled. 

How many of us have pleasant recollections of 
luncheons eaten tt the side of a hiU in company 
with a Highland guide ; of simple repasts at 
wTavside*rural inns during a w’alking tour; of 
well-eamed refreshment during a tough Alpine 


\ climb. More enjoyable are the sandwiches and 
*fla8k of sherry than the elaborate repast of the 
fashionable picnic pai*ty, happily now a rare form 
of entertainment Yeaiu ago, picnics were often 
organised ; and middle-aged people sat on shawls' 
on the grass with secret fears as to rheumatism, 
and tried to look as if they enjoyed eating with 
their plates on their knees; while the younger 
members of the party, in their best apparel, 
flirted discreetly, but would have been happier 
if their dresses and complexions had been less 
exposed to sun and possible showers. Ours is 
scarcely the climate for fashionuble folk to play 
at Oorydon and Pliyllis in the open air. 

Of all luncheons, the ‘family one* is perhaps 
the most objectionable, at least to others than 
meinlx'rs of the family. Many mothers practise 
the highly commendable custom of gathering their 
olive branches about them at the mid-day meal, 
when, to quote an educational guide, ‘the parent 
can judge of her childrens health by their 
appetite, and correct any little breaches of good 
manners at table.’ All this is praiseworthy and 
excellent; but it is a mistake to invite guests 
to the scene of these maternal cares. The visitor 
at one of these juvenile assemblage need not 
expect to gain aiiy attention from his hostess. 
Vainly does he relate his choicest anecdotes and 
essay his best conversational powers. Willie in¬ 
variably chokes himself at the critical pait of 
the story, or Maiy reiiuires a second helping just 
as the guest has fairly started an interesting 
topic of convei’sation. The mother’s attention is 
always wandering and divided. The children, 
their needs, their accidents with table utensils, 
their solecisms of etiquette, engross her real 
interest, though she makes a hollow show of 
listening to her visitor. Probably, if a woman, 
the guest is exjiectcd to j^erform small table 
offices for the little ones—to cut up meat, crumble 
bread, and the like—tasks which, if unaccustomed 
to the cluu’ge of children, the visitor performs 
amias, and is rebukeil for her shortcomings by the 
juveniles. *0 mo, Miss —— has put gravy over 
my bixjailor, ‘I can't eat fat, you Know.* 
Children are delightful in their right place; but 
are not goixl nssisters of digestion to pei'sons 
unaccustomed to their society. It would be 
kinder, to both children and visitors, if parents 
who preside at ‘family luncheons’ were to invite 
their guests to other repasts than these meals. 

The luncheon in its pleasantest form is only 
an enjoyment possible to the rich—at least of 
the male sex. Busy men cannot affoi’d the time 
to indulge in this luxury. A biscuit or a sand¬ 
wich hastily devoured constitutes too often the 
inifl-day meal of many a professional or business 
man, and lienee, say the doctoi-s, come manifold 
forms of dy8pc{)dia. Yet what is the worker 
to do? To leave chambers or office and partake 
of a solid mid-day meal, returning at once to 
brain and desk work, is to treat the digestive 
organs in the worst manner. To saermee a 
couple of the busiest hours of the day is equally 
out of the question. Professional men are rarely 
absolute mastei’s of their own time, and cannot 
break u]> important consultations, dismiss clients 
or patients, delay answering let^rs, refuse interr 
views, because it is their luncheon-time. ^ 

The labourer or the artisan is sure of hfs un- 
interrux)ted mid-day meal-huur; the better-class 
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toiler has no such privilege. Hence luncheon 
has, for many of us, when we arc able to partake 
of it in due and leienrelj fomi, all the pleasure 
of a rare luxury. 


ODD THINGS FROM CHILDREN. 

An examiner in elementary schools often hears 
many amusing answers in reply to his questions. 
The following are ej^amples of written composi¬ 
tion from children in the upper stamlaixls. It 
must not be assumed, however, that in giving 
these quaint specimens, any slur is being cast 
upon the general character oi the work in elemen¬ 
tary schools ; these are taken from many thou¬ 
sands of papers, a great number of which are of 
undoubted excellence, and it often happens that 
where the majority of the pupils in a class acquit 
themselves satisfactorily, one cliild will be found 
who is quite ‘at sea.' 

Here is a dew-Tiption of a plum-pudding by a 
boy whose knowledge is evidently tlicoretical, 
and, like his jnnlding, somewhat mixed: ‘When 
they have put all these in, they make it into a 
batter and then mix it up: and when they have 
finished battering it, they put it on the fire for 
about an hour and a half, to get it to be enough, 
RO that it will be better to eat and softer to 
chew.' 

From cooking we come to natural history, and 
have the following : * Guinea-pigs ai'e very pretty 
little creatures, and people generally have lliotn 
as a joint for dinner.’ The guinea-pig and the 
sucking-pig were evidently one and the same in 
the mind of this ingenuous youth. 

Here is another in the same department of 
learning : ‘Bees live chieHy on worms nn<I snakes, 
and ore searching for them nearly <*very hour of 
the day. Besides this they also live on little 
insects, which when they are not .so very busy, 
they go doM'n into the ground and have a very 
nice feast It is very pleasant indeed in the 
summer time to watch them making their hive 
and weaving their honey.' 

A pupil was asked to name and describe four 
kinds of fruit, with this result; ‘The four kinds 
is apples, pears, rubub and can-ota and many 
othera' He was a town boy, whose -garden of 
nature was evidently a greengrocer’s cart ! 

Here is some light on another branch of know¬ 
ledge : ‘ Whale ships are large, and have an hold 
in which a lubber is stored.’ Seamen will agree 
that the hold is the best place for the lubber. 

The following on ‘feathers’ was very dillicult to 
interpret, but at last it proved that the writer 
had mistaken features for leathers. ‘ The feathei-s 
of anything is the looking of you : some people 
have deseases and cause them to have an unpleas¬ 
ant look, ^metimes when people go to apply 
for a situation they don’t get it owing to their 
-feathers and bad faces; the master who they ask 
generally says that he takes beer and won’t do 
for a job or thht kind. People who is not ill 
80 tmich generally has good feathers, they are 
obtain^ from keeping yourself clean.’ 


i)r Charles Wilson, in his general Report 
the Scotftsh Training Collegea, gives several cori- 
ons answers which have been received fJom ckndi- 
(lates and pupil-teachers. A young lady answer¬ 
ing a question on insurance, wrote : ‘The money 
is provideii by the Company to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the birth of members in pecuniary dis- 
ti-esa.’ A second demoiselle in commenting upon 
the proverb, ‘Penny wise and pound foolish,’ 
WTote in a mathematical sort of way, and it is 
feared with some degree of miRanthropy : ‘This 
proverb clearly shows that for every wise and 
good action a man does, he will commit two 
hundieil and forty foolish bad ones.’ 

One pupil brought Julius Ca-sar before the 
public in the light of a wonderful inventor: 
‘Julius Cjusar invented Great Britain, 65 B.C.’— 
by writing that, a suspicion exists that copying is 
still in vogue. What a disaster a single mistaken 
letter deservedly occasions to the young plagiarist ’ 

‘ Ethelred the Unready was called that bccaiiRC 
he was never ready ior the Danes. He use to 
entice them away from England by brideing 
them, but they use to come again and deman<l a 
larger bride.’ 

Poor William Rufus’s end was sadder than we 
wisi, if wo aic to bcdievc a youth, who says that 
William Ruins was gorged to doatli by a stag in 
the lorest his father had ma«lc to hunt the deer.' 
Another rites: ‘Ihince William was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey wine : he never laughed again.’ 
—A small biographer of the Maul of Orleans 
writes : ‘Joan of Arc was tin* daugliter of a nisLie 
French pheasant which lived in the fon-sj ... I 
She did not like to leave her plicasaut home, luit 
after a while she went aw<iy*—‘In the rainy 
season,’ sjjys a little p«Ml„nt, ‘the barren desert 
becomes animated with ton-ents of luxuriant 
vegetiition.' Before leaving tlie humours of hoys, 
an oral fjuestion and answer may ho given. 
‘What do you mean by a temperate region?’ 
askod an inspector, with a due em]>hfi.sis on the 
word teinjK'rate. A little boy i-ejilied : ‘Tlie 
region wlieie they drinks only temperants drinks, 
sir.’ 

Physical science is a dreadful stumbling-block 
to most youths. Asked to give the causes of 
sound, a siifl’erer wjot»‘: ‘Sdinid is caused by 
the motions of the air, aiul is carried about 
by the (Ternian bard.’ A curious dogmatiser, in 
‘explaining’ the origin of a draught, says: ‘A 
draught would be felt near the broken w’indow of 
a warm room, because if you stood near it, you 
would feel it.’—A boy, wdio appeared to believe 
fiietion as something tangible, perhaps a sort of 
newfangled firelighter, scribbled: ‘Friction is 
caused by the rubbing together of two sticks; 
it is very useful if you have not any matches.’ 
—‘What is a member?’ asked an official.—*A 
man on the School Board,’ w-as the answer.— 

A surname w'as thought to mean ‘the name 
of a pemon you says sir to.' 

In giving the names of tlie ten plagues, a re¬ 
spondent unduly enlnrgetl the fourth, ‘Plague of 
flies, beetles, and moskeetors ; ’ wliilst the murrain 
among lieasts was ivritten by another, ‘Miriam 
among beasts.’ 

The following two were lately recorded in the 
ScJu)olmas(er. A class had been asked to use the 
word dozen in a sentence of their con¬ 
struction. One of the answers ran: ‘ I dozen 
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ftnow what to da’—‘Stability’ was ingenionsly , 
defined, perhaps by an unstable memory, as being 
* the fcleaning-up of a stable.’ 

As the science subjects of Pliysiology and Hygiene* 
are making rapid strides in the elementary schools 
of this country, the following answers will illus¬ 
trate to some extent tlie cramming system preva¬ 
lent in these subjects. Here is wliut a young 
physiologist says: ‘The food i« nourished in tlie 
stomach. If you were to cat anything hard, you 
would not be able to digest it, and in con‘*equence 
you would have what is called indigestion. Foml 
is digested by the lungs ; digestion is brouglit on 
by the lungs having something the mutter with 
them. The food then'passes tlirongh your wind¬ 
pipe to the pores, and then passes oft your body by 
evaporation, tlirongh a lot of holes in your okin, 
called capillarie.s The gall bladder throws off 
juice from the food, wliii h passe.s tlirougli it We 
call the kidneys the bread-basket, be<jause it is 
where all the bread goes to. I’liey lay up con¬ 
cealed by the heart’ 

In reply to a question, ‘Why do we cook our 
food"?’ one <dijM rejdieil. ‘There are five ways 
of cooking potatoes We sliould die if we eat 
our food loar.’ A second ]mpil wrote: ‘Food 
<hgi*fcted is when we ])ut it into our immths, ' 
^tiir teeth chews if, ainl our mouth drops it 
down into our ho<Iy, We hhoul«l not eat ."O iinifh ' 
bone making food as lleoli inakino and w.iinith, 
giving t<»ods, for, if we did, \\e di-iuld )ia\e 1 
too many -bones, and that would make ut look 
iiiniiy.' 

healing with \ciitilation, one .student iiiforiiH 
us that ‘ilie thernionuterds an in.strumeut used 
to let out the heat when it is g<‘ing to he cold.’ [ 
Anotlur w'Vit«‘s, that a room shoulil l>c kejit at | 
ninety m the winter by the fire, and in .summer ! 
by a thcrnioineter. A girl remarks: ‘Whenj 
roasting a piece of meat, put it in front of a j 
brisk fire, so as to congratulate it’ Jleie is a | 
vci’}’ learned reply : ‘ Sugar- is an amyloid ; if ; 
you was to eat niueli sugar lud nothing else, you 
would not live, becuUM- .sugar havS not got no 
carl'on, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Potatoes ! 
is another aiuyloi.h.’ j 

In answer to the question, ‘Meiitiou any oern- I 
pations that are iniurnms to lieidlh'''’ one ivply j 
w’as : ‘ Occiijuitions wliicli are iTiiiirioiis to healtli j 
are carbonic acid gas, wliicli is impure bloo<l.’ | 
Another says : ‘A .stoiie-imi.son’s work is iii|nriou‘«, j 
because w’heu he is chipping, he breutlies m all; 
the little chips, and tliey are taken into the j 
lungs.’ A third says. ‘A bootmakei’s trade is | 

I veiy injurious, because they press the bools agaiiibt! 
the thorax, and therefore it prefe6e.s the thorax in, I 
and it touches the heart, and if they do not I 
die, they arc cripples for lile.’ I 

In reply to a <[ 116.^11011 on digestion, one chihl 1 
wrote: ‘'flie food is aw’allowed by the windpij)e, 
and the chyle passes up the niiiliJie of the back¬ 
bone, and reaches the heart, wh<*n it meets with 
oxygen and is purified.’ Another w’rote : ‘We 
should nev^ eat fat, because the food does not 
digest.’ A third says : * The work of the heart is 
to repair the different organs, in about half a 
minute.’ A fourth child says : We have an upper 
and a lower skin»; the lower skin moves at its 
will; and the upper skin moves ^heh we do.’ 
A* iijifth* Standard child says : ‘ The heart is a 
comical shaped bag.’ Another in that class writes: 


‘The upper skin is called eppederby, and the 
lower is called derby.’ While a third, giving 
the organs of digestion, writes, stomach, utensils 
[intestines], liver, and spleen. 

PROOFS OF AGE, 

SiNCB the abolition of feudalism, the sovereign 
of England has had but little concern in 
ascertaining the age of any eiibject j but pre¬ 
viously it was otherwise. A^iiUt feudalism held 
sway in this country, and the landed possessions 
of tenants liobling of the Crown in chief were, 
during the minority of the holders, in the hands 
of the Crown, the sovereign had a direct interest 
in testing the accuracy of statements made by 
heirs as to their age wdien suing for ‘livery’ of 
their lands; hence the existence amongst the 
Public Records of the documents knowmas ‘Proofs 
of Age.’ 1’he witnes.se8 examincil at the taking 
of these always gave the reasons 

for their knowledge that the particular heir of 
whom they wa*re speaking was bom in a certain 
year, ami, c()nse«piontly, then of full age. It is 
from these reasons that w'e are enabled to cull 
material wliich rentiers this scries of records of 
lii-toric and social interest. 

Let us take first a few of the ‘proofs’—we 
inubt of course deal with a subject like this 
m the mo.si cursory way—which record historic 
facts 111 tliat taken as to the age of Gilbert, 
son and Jieir of Thomas de Clare, in 1302, 
<me of the witnesses remembered the date of 
the lieir’s birth by the fact tliat on Monday 
after the feast of All-Saints, twenty-two years 
before—that is, in 1280—he (the witness) was 
at ‘a certain eonllict’ betw^eeu the English and 
Iiish at Kildroyu, at which Robert Ic Butiller 
rcMoived a fatal wound; and that Gilbert was 
born on the morrow of the feast of the Purifica¬ 
tion following the battle. Again, in the inquiry, 
taken .Inly lo, 1303, as to the age of Richard 
!<• IJ<*ri/, 01141 witness .state.s that the heir w'as born 
exactly twenty-one year.s previously (1282 A.n.); 
and in that year, ‘after the feast of St Martin,' 
Llewellyn, Piince of Wales, ‘was taken and slain.* 
At the inquiry as to the age of John, son and 
heir of Roger de Tychbourne, taken in 1358, 
various witnesses agree that he was born at Tycb- 
bourne on the vigil of the feast of the Conception 
of the Ble&.sed Virgin, in the eleventh year of 
the reign of the then king; and they knew this 
because on the feast of Saint Faith next following 
(1.350 A.D.), tlie town of Southampton was burned 
by the king’s enemies. In the year 1282, a 
witness, after stating that an heir had attained 
bis majority, tells us that in the year before 
the heir’s bii'tli—namely, in 1260—there was ‘a 
great scarcity of corn’ throughout the country. 
These are a few of the very many really usefuL 
historic facts that are furnished by the Proofs 
Age. _ • 

The incidents of social life illustrated byjthese 
inquiries are also curious. We learn from them 
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that» in early times, baptism was generally admin* 
istered on the day of birth, or within two or three 
days afterwawls. Towards the close of Edward I.’s 
reign, Richard, son and heir of Hugh le Heriz, 
of whom we have before spoken, was bom on the 
feast of Holy Trinity, and baptised on the morrow 
of that feast.; and in the year 1358, John, son and 
heir of Roger de Tychbournc—who, as we have 
seen, was bom at Tychbourne—was baptised the 
same day at the church of that village. As years 
rolled on, the priod between birth and baptism 
became gradually lengthened, till, in post-reforma¬ 
tion times, we find quite a long period inter¬ 
vening. Still—even in Charles I.’s reign—the 
time was not so long as that often allowed to 
elapse in the present day. In a ‘proof’ taken 
in the year 1633, the jury found that the heir in 
question, Francis Petre, was born at ‘Mauborough,’ 
in the county of Wilts, on the 12th of December 
1611, and baptised in the church of that town 
on the 23d of the same month. The particulars 
relating to the birth of the heir ot whom a 
witness is speaking are sometimes given in the 
most minute detail. In the ease oi the Proof 
of Age of Francis de Skotland, an old witness, 
when questioned as to ‘ the place and day of 
birth OI the said Francis,’ answered that ‘he 
was born at Worle, in the house of his father, 
on All-Saints’ Day, twenty-one years ago, after 
dinner.’ 

The institution of parish registers in the reign 
of Henry VIII. ought to Imve pi'cvcnteil the 
necessity of taking verl>al, ami often, to modem 
ideas, very uncertain evidence as to the date of a 
birth ; yet there is hardly an instance during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., or Charles I. in 
which one of the authorised registers is mentioned 
os having been produced at the taking of a pro- 
btitio (etatift; though entries of a biith made in 
the most irregular places—in any book, or on any 
scrap of paper that happened to be at haml—wei-e 
frequently put forward. One instance ol this 
must suffice. Towards the close cf Elizabeth’s 
reign, a jury was convinced of the date of an 
heir’s birth * by a writing in a certiim book ’ in 
the hand of his father in these words: Thomas 
Syngleton was, by ‘Gode’s heipe, boren the sixth 
date of Marche 1568, beinge Suiidaie, at tlie latter 
ende of eleven of the clocke at nighte.’ In 
early times we often find a very nnaint place 
selected for entering the record of a birth. As a 
rule, the Bible or Missjil of the parish church 
was selected ; but in the case of Peter, son and 
heir of John de Fortesbury, taken in 1309, an 
aged witness stated ho remembered tliat tlie heir 
was twenty-two on the Feast of St Laurence 
then last past, because that day, twenty-two years 
before, was the eve of his (witness’s) mother’s 
second ‘marriage ; on which day John de Fortes¬ 
bury came to him, and besought him to put on 
reconl the day and year of the nativity of the 
same heir; and ho immediately did so on the 
wall of his hall; atid by this he knows the exact 
time.’ 

At the conclusion of one of these in([uiries, the 
heir, when proved of full ^e, was sometimes pro- 
Stided with a wife. In the year 1299, in the case 
^of a promisinj^ young Nottinghamshire squire, 
Thomas- de'^jongvilliers, who hail proved his age, 
one ‘of the witnesses, ‘questioned if the said heir 
is married, .or not,’ said: ‘He is not’ The 


King’s Treasurer thereupon informed him ‘th&t 
the lord* the king ofiei's him in marriage one of 
the daughters of Adam de Cretingges^ deceased. 
‘And the same heir, having seen the daughters 
aforesaid, consents to marry the eldest of them. 
And because the same Thomas had sufficiently 

E roved his age both by evidence of witnesses and 
y hie personal appearance, and as he also assents 
to the marriage aforesaid, he has seizen of the 
lands of his inheritance.’ 

Proofs of Age exist from the time of Henry 
III. down to the middle of Charles I.’s reign ; 
and from almost any one we take up, a good deal 
that is of interest might be noted. But we must 
bring these jottings to a close with the following 
reference to what took place in a country parish 
church in England nt the close of the thirteenth 
century, the church in question being that of 
Ayston, in Hertfordshire. Here, on the feast 
of St Nicholas, 1293, the heiress of a neighbouring 
squire, Brian de Brampton, was baptised. One 
witness saw her being baptised at the church door, 
whilst his own marriage w'as being celebrated at 
the altar; whilst another states that he ‘buried 
his mother’on the same day in the churchyard 
of Ayston Church, and on returning from the 
funeral, he met the child’s godmother carrying 
her to baptism. 

GOOD-BTE. 

Soft falls the moonlight’s silvery rays, 

Glisteuinji the ciest ot the wavelets ilancing ; 

Fair is the maid, 1>> the shore, wl>o strajs, 

Gladness and hope f Am her blue eyes glancing. 

Now, she is neanng the trystinc-tree, 

Soen hei true lover she ’a fondly greeting. 

Little she thinks, as the moments flee, 

This is to be theii farewell meeting. 

Sad would the heart he, oh, hitter tlie sigh, 

Could we know when we ’re bidding a last good¬ 
bye. 

No longer the moonbeams gild the tide ; 

Athuart the sky is the lightning gleaming ; 

The youth has muled fiom his promised btide; 

Safe in her home she is sweetly dieaming. 

No diea«l foiebodings distuih her sleep; 

Peaceful, she rests on her snowy pillow ; | 

Her love the while, where the surges sweep. 

Lies cold and still ’neath the foaming billow. 

Sad would the heait be, oh, bitter the sigh, | 

Could we know when we’re bidding a last good- ^ 
bye. 

All through our lives we are dropping friends, 

Bidding good-bye without thought of grieving, 

And dark the shadow each imrting lends 
To the web of life we arc deftly weaving. 

In that land of light where no shadows rest, 

Life’s web complete, and our lal>oura ended, 

V!e shall find our lives had not been blest 

Had the shadow ne’er with the sunshine blended. 

Ah, grieve not, dear friend, heave no bitter sigh; 

To the faithful and true there is no g^-bye. 

..y,. MaGQIS fi^BXKTSOM. 
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SATURIUY, DECEMBER 8, 1888. 


A WINTER DAY. 

I H.VVE a firebMc-loving whom I iiiviteJ 

to-day to come with me ‘a mile and a bittock’ 
along the sparkling hoar-frosted road, to see if 
the waterfall which lenp.s (.’ronj)ie (Jraig had yet 
been chained in its winlry bondage ol icy fetters. 

‘Ah no !’ cried my friend with a shiver. ‘The 
fireshle is doubly co.sy when tlie nfirth wind 
whistles down the flnmney. I will not go.’ 

‘But think of what you will miss ’’ J jicrsisted, 
proceeding there and then to depict my antici¬ 
pated pleasure. ‘And as for the north wind—hia 
trenchant blast is a clarion call for us to join him 
out of doors.’ 

Would you credit it? My friend, who during 
the languid summer months takes a walk as regu¬ 
larly as she takes her quinine and iron tonic— 
and for the same purpose, I suspect—cniphutically 
ajiplied the poker to the very In-aj-t of tlie spark¬ 
ling fire, and turning her hack upon me, com¬ 
menced significantly to needle lier way among 
the impossible roses of licr crewcl-work. She 
evidently thought that I, too, ought to have some¬ 
thing ot that kind on hand. 

But I made yet another attack. ‘The long 
evening is before you ; then you can bask to your 
heart’s content in the blazing warmth of the fire 
and get your face roasted, wliile your back shivers 
under the insidious advances of Jolm Frost. A 
jovial fellow is he, by the \vay, and he needs no 
artificial f 1*6 to keep him warm, for he can blow 
hot and cold w’ith the same mouth, as you shall 
find if you walk with me.—What! You will 
not? You think it is going to snow?—Well, 
well; yours is the loss ; and after all, no company 
is better than an unwilling walking-companion. 
So John Frost and I will e’en trudge it right 
merrily together, and leave you to drowse over 
your fadeless worsted roses.’ 

So I set off along the resounding frosty high¬ 
way, whicli seems to have a natural affinity to my 
tingling feet to-day, with a deligUfiil sense of 
enjoyment My whole nature grow's clastic under 
the*Btimulas of this pungent wintry air; and! 


every gust of the fitful wind sends pulsating, 
telegraphic messages of pleasant import through 
my veins. I fiml myself actually humming an 
air straight in the tedh of u few vagrant Hakes 
of snow which fall tardily from the gathering 
gray clouds, as if loth to lose their fleecy power 
of motion. How fleetly I am drawn onward by 
; the electric impulse of the frosty wind ! I seem 
I to liave wiugcil feet, like the light-heeled—not to 
say liglit fingei*ed—god Mercury. 

Allliough it is only liaU-past two in the after¬ 
noon, the sun has nearly finished his shortened 
circuit; ah*eady he has left the high fields of 
frasty azure, and struggles—a luminous yellow 
globe—amid the fast rising snow-clouds whose 
loose gray volumes arc piled against the ominous 
western liorizon. A social band of those cheery 
little outlaws, tlie sparrows, alight on the hedge 
all corallcd with feathery hoar-frost, and hold an 
animated consultation, doubtless anent their next 
foraging raid; but as my footsteps strike an 
alarm upon the clanging ground, off they fly 
with a simultaneous whir and chatter. May 
your sliailows never grow less, O little feathered 
mendicants! You are not afraid to brave the 
wintry weather; and after all, there is nothing 
like hai*dship for testing the grit and sharpen- i 
ing the wits both of men and of sparrows. And 
see! here is kind Robin-Redbreast seconding | 
my sentiments with all his might, displaying 
his cosy scarlet vest with quite unusual osten¬ 
tation, as if to show that it is but the emblem 
of the fire of courage and ‘desperate hope’ that 
bums within his little breast. The hardy little 
fellow actually prefers bare boughs! He does not 
care a haw for scanty fare, but waits patiently for 
the thaw to bring the worms, which in the mean¬ 
time are enjoying a frost-bound paradise of safety 
under the ground. 

Rugged old Winter! How strong and austere 
he is; and so intolerant of weakness that onh^ 
the hardiest of Nature’s woodland folk can vdn^ 
ture to face him. He sends the? dainty and fas-* 
titlious crow'ds that wait upon the Summer d<#wn 
below the ground, and into ignominious nooks 
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MR ESHOLT’S YQUNCr WIRE. 


! extravagantly yellow with kingcups ; but* it 
I u a tangled wilderness of sere grasses and broken 
j ice tq-day. 

j At last, liere is the northern shore of the lake,* 
I and 1 venture upon its frozen surface to see how 
the landscape looks from that unfamiliar point 
of view. I am quite surprised to fin«l how Broad 
: and strange the lake looks, and how suddenly 
i dwarfed and small 1 feel. That, however, is 
I doubtless a salutary experience wliicli it might 
' be beneficial to lepcat sometimes. But suddenly 
i I rush, startled, off the floor of ice in a great 
' hurry, for my ears oie assailed by the titanic 
growling of the lake iis tlie water below its frozen 
crust struggles with the grappling frost. An eerie 
sound ! I shiver, not witli cold but with fear, 
as it ilies, moaning, away. 

1 feel a little less solitiuy when, after passing 
for some distance by the blciik shoi’e, I hear a 
confused shouting just before I come upon a 
boisterous company of curlers who are enjoying 
themselves enthusiastically. ('urling is Veil 
called ‘tlie imring game;’ imlee»l, its jirincipal 
characteristic, jis 1 have observed, is that the 
bodies of its votaries are quite unable to contain 
their \olces’ Who would have imagined that 
that slim stripling with the lu'oom was the 
])osse88or of such vocal thunder! or that yonder 
white-hiiired Boreas owuetl such a lireezy vocabu¬ 
lary ' How the stones ily and the brooms are 
l>lied and the woods re^^ound ! And how the 
spirit of Solitude in the form of the swan stands 
in tlic distance, aghast upon tlie Iro/'ui lake, 
terribly conscious of her ungainly feet, poor i 
thing ’ Tlie luerrimciit U quite infectnuis, and 
1 would like to shout to<i, if I <lare<l ; therefore 
I am quite delighted wlieii a cuiIer whom 1 know 
c(»iiies o\er and invites me to cross tlie lake to 
the othcj* side. So with the help of courage and 
a plank 1 ventui-e over the treacherous fringe 
of water and broken ice, and have the new experi¬ 
ence of traversing the lake on loot dry-shod ! 

1 stand on the wooden stejis near the curling- 
house for a moment, and noU* how the rinks gleam 
like burs of polisluHl .steel as the singing stones 
glide along swilt and straight to the ‘tee,’ pro¬ 
pelled by the hands of tlic jovial curlens, who 
look as if they thoinselves were propelled by 
steam, so fast and uhite does their breath escape 
into the frosty air. 

But 1 must hurry on, for the sky is now quite 
overcast and the snow is beginniiig to fall. I 
hold out my muflf to catch some of the radiant 
crystals, so delicate in juirity, so varied in form, 
as they fall from the leaden sky faster and faster. 
Soon the hai-d earth will be covered with a carpet 
of white silence, and old mother EiU’th’s brown 
bosom will be warmly robed in the softest of 
ermine. Now I spin along within a dizzy whirl 
of driving snow. The world is transformed before 
my eyes; the rigid black trees are outlined in 
softest white by the busy fingers of the snow 
spirit whose fairy argosies, the snow-ilakes, are 
breasting the invisible billows of air laden, not 
like the thistle-down of August with the malig¬ 
nant thistles of next year’s summer, but with a 
more beneficent freight of fleecy warmtli and pro¬ 
tection for the many forms of vegetation which 
are waiting for spritig, deep undergi^ound. 

Saster and still faster fmls the snow. 1 hurry 
homewards as this belated blackbird is doing, 


chuckling vehemently as he flies; for he is 
Nature’s watcliman, who must warn all his 
feathered kindred that their common enemy the 
snow is also on the wing. 


MR ESUOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A STORY IN TWELVE CHAI»TER8. 


AFTiyi a fortnight’s absence, Mr Esholt found 
himself at homo again. He brought back with 
him a bad sore throat, which before long de¬ 
veloped into inflammation of the chest, confining 
him indoors without hope of release for some 
time to come. This illness was especially annoy¬ 
ing, coming as it did at such a time, for just 
j thi*n thei*e occuriHid one of those ominous lulls 
in the commercial world which, like the intense 
quiet that often precedes a storm in the aerial 
world, caused the souls of many to quake within 
them. It is not well at such times when the 
captain of the ship cannot himself direct the 
helm ; but Mr Esholt was a man who never 
wasteil liis breath in bewailing the inevitable; 
all be could do was to make the best arrange¬ 
ments possible under the circumstances. 

His old and tried head-clcrk, Jabez Kimber, 
would continue to take charge of the business 
u.' lieretoloie wbeuever Mr Esholt had been j 
absent. E.ich morning Mr Kimber would send I 
1 up the letters, or sindi portion of them as he 
I deemed it requisite that his chief should see, 

I by ixiny expres.«i to Evertoii ; but as Mr Esholt 
i himself was at present unable to use a pen, . 
It became necessary to employ an amanuensis, | 
to whom, after the letters had been read to j 
him, he could dictate the answers, together with i 
such instructions as he might deem needful for i 
the proper conduct of the business during his i 
absence. For this position of amanuensis Mr 
Kbliolt selected Wilmot Burrell. As Wilmot lived 
across the water, and as Mr Esholt would be 
likely to require hi.s services to answer the late 
letters in an evening, it became requisite that 
lie should take up liis ijuarters for the time 
being at Everton. Thus, by n stimige concatena¬ 
tion of circumstances, he and Agnes were brought 
together again. Agnes heard the news with secret 
dismay. 

Neither she nor Miss Esholt could help being 
struck witli the change in AVilmot’s looks when, 
on the evening of his arrival, he entered the 
dining-room, ftbort as was the time since they 
had last seen him, he looked as if he had 
^one through some great sicknes-s or great trouble 
in the iiiteriiiL His checks had a hollowness 
such as they had never shown before; his eyes 
seemed to have sunk deeper into his head, and 
there wei-e daik half-circles under them, the 
outward and ^^sible signs of inward Buttering 
either mental or physical. But his spirits were 
feverishly gay. All through the dinner he chatted 
with much animation with Miss Esholt; but he 
frequently laughed, and that rather boisterously^ i 
when uo laugliter seemed to be called for, ana 
partook of the wine more free!}* than he had 
ever done before at Mr Esholt's table. To Agnes 
he was studiously polite, but nothing more. To 
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her, that evening it seemed im^seible to believe 
that this was the same man who, but two shovt 
weeks Wore, bad told her in such inijpassioned 
accents that he loved her. He rose from the 
table with the ladies and bade them good-night 
at the door. 

Except at the dinner hour, they saw little 
of him. He breakfasted alone, and after attend¬ 
ing to Mr Esholt's correspondence, lie went down 
to the office during the middle of the day, return¬ 
ing about four o’clock. Sometimes, when there 
was anything very speciul to consult Mr Esholt 
about, Mr Kimber would come back with him ; 
but on these occasions the head-clerk, who was 
of a nervous, fidgety disposition, with an old 
bachelor’s uneasiness when in the presence of 
ladies, could never be induced to stop to dinner. 

About a week after his return, Mr Esholt’s 
illness suddenly developed graver bymptoms than 
had yet shown themWvc^. Agnes had seen her 
husband before breakfast, at which time he looked 
and declared himself to be considerably better 
than on the previous day. After breakfast she 
went out to buy some grapes and other articles, 
and was gone about an hour and a half. On 

f 'oing into the dressing-room which ojiened into 
ler husband's bedi’ooin, blie found Miss Esholt 
installed there. She was passing through, when 
the latter held up a finger warniugly. ‘My 
brother is asleep,^ she whhpered. ‘ He has 
become much worse during the last three hours. 
Dr Pyefitt has jubt gone. He administered a 
sedative, and has left word that the patient 
must on no account be disturbed. Until there is 
a change for the better, I have arranged to 
nurse uiy brother in the daytime with the a&sist- 
ance of Davry, and have sent for Mi« Jukc.s 
an excellent person, who niu'sed him when he 
was ill two years ago, who will take charge of 
everything during the night’ 

‘But in that case, what is there left for me 
to do 1 ’ asked Agues in dismay. 

* Nothing,’ respomled Miss Esholt icily. 

‘But, as Ills wife, it is my duty to remain , 
by Mr Esholt’s sitle ; and surely 1 can help one or 
both of you in the nursing ! ’ 

‘Child) ’ burst out Miss Esholt, her stony self- 
possession for once deserting her—‘and in many 
ways you are little 11101*6 than a child—how dare 
you attempt to interfere in any arrangements I 
may think fit to make ? My brother is very 
ill. It is imperatively necessary that he bhould 
be nursed by skilled hands, by those used to 
illness in vaiious forms, and who are. at home 
in a sickroom, not by raw inexperienced young 
women like yourself. What do you know of 
illness, })ray ? Whom have you ever nursed ? Mr 
Esholt is as dear to me as a brother as lie is to 
you as a husband—possibly more so. Do you 
think, then, that I will willingly allow his life 
to be endangered merely to gratify the caprices 
of a wilful girl? Not so, Mrs Esholt You 
are his wife, and you can of course insist on 
nursing him; but if you do, will you be 
answerable for the consequences? 1 will not 
Take the responsibility into your own hands, 
sif it 80 please you; but remember that should 
my brot^r i^t recover, I shall assert with my 
breath that it was your wiifuluess and ignor¬ 
ant that killed him ) ’ 

At this juncture Mrs Jukes was announced. 


Ak the nurse entered the room, Agnes left \\ 
She was dazed, bewildered, heart-stricken, and 
yet that tcri'ible woman’s terrible words, were 
not to be gainsaid. Of nursing, in the proper 
sense of the term, she knew next to nothing. 
Dare she take m>on herself the tremendous respon¬ 
sibility Miss Esholt would thrust upon her if 
she persi^ted in asserting her position as a wife ? 
No, she dare not—she dare not I Her husband 
was ill, perhaps dying, and she must be a spec¬ 
tator-nothing moi'e. 

It was dusk when slie left her room, and a 
servant was lighting the hall lamp as she went 
down. During all those hours no one had been 
near her. Wiis her husband better or worse? 
She could rest no longer without knowing. She 
hud a right to go to his room to ascertain that 
much, even if every other right were denied 
licr. After pausing a moment, she turned to 
r(^-ASceud the stairs, and as she did so, she saw 
Wihnot on the landing above, on the point of 
coming down. He had Just left Mr Esholt’s 
room. His face tlu.shed at sight of her, and 
then became as pale as Agnes’s own. Next 
moment he was hy her side. 

‘O Wilmot, how is he?’ she cried, in her 
anxiety letting the oM familiar name slip from 
her liiK ‘Is he better? Has he asked lor me? 
Is thei*e nothing I can do for him ? ’ 

‘The symptoms have abated, and there is a 
slight improvement,’ he answerecl gravely. 

‘ Thank Heaven for that I ’ 

‘He lijis even been able to dictate tbe outlines 
of two important lettei*s, which is certainly more 
than he could have done this morning.—By-the- 
way, I was coming to look for you, Mrs Esholt’ 

‘To look for me I’ 

‘Mr Esholt has just handed me his bunch of 
keys with a retiucst that I would see you and 
ask you to he at the ti’ouble of opening the 
private drawer in his writing-table, where you 
will find a certain memorandum book bound 
in purple leather. This book you are to hand 
to me, I'eturning me the keys at the same time, 
of course after relocking the drawer, Mr Esholt 
specified this one as being the key of the private 
drawer.’ 

Wondering somewhat, Agnes took the keys. 
‘If you don’t mind, I will await your return 
here,’ said Wilmot. 

‘I shall not detain you more than half a 
minute,’ she answered, as she crossed the hull 
and then turned the corner of the corridor which 
led to Mr Esholt’s study. Wilmot stood without 
moving where she had left him. He W'os still 
veiy pale, and his teeth were fixed tightly on^ 
his under lip, as if to keep down some hidden 
emotion. ‘Will she never come back!’ he 
muttered under his breath, for Agnes, instead 
of being away only half a minute, waa fully 
three minutes before she returned. One glance 
at her face w’as enough. ‘She has found it!’ 
lie whispered to himself. 

‘Here is the memorandum book and here are 
the keys,’ she said in a dull expi'essionless voice, 
which contrasted strangelv with her excitement 
of a few minutes ago. Ho took them, bowed, 
and, without a word, went back up-stairs on his 
way to lilf Esholt’s room. Agnes stood where 
he had left her till he was out of sight ; fthen 
she too w'ent up-stairs, slowly, and taxing hold 









A the baluster as she went At the top, she 
turned to the left and went to her own room. 

On opehing her husband’s private drawer in 
the study, she saw, lying close by the memo¬ 
randum book of which she had come in search, 
a tom portion of a letter, to which her eyes 
seemed involuntarily drawn. It was written in 
a bold masculine hand ; and quite unconsciously, 
for her mind at the moment was elsewhei’e, her 
glance took in one or two of the sentences. 
At first their sense failed to strike her, then 
^1 at once the hot blood crimsoned hei* face, 
and she read thbm again. Then she shut the 
drawer quickly and turned the key; but having 
done that, she sh^od without stirring for a full 
minute, her min<l a chaos of conflicting emotions. 
Then she deliberately unlocked the drawer again, 
took out the letter, and read it slowly and care¬ 
fully through. Siic read it more than once, 
more than twice, till, in fact, every word had 
burnt itself into her memory. Both beginning 
and en<l of the letter hud been torn away ; what 
there was of it ran as under: 

‘You are quite right, iiiy dear EshoU, in term¬ 
ing marriage a mistake. I found tliat out long 
ago ; yon, 1 suppose, are discovering it by <h‘gree8. 
Young w'ives are kittle creatures to manage. I 
can fully syinpathi'<c with you, now that the first 
rosy Hush of we<lded life has faded into the 
dull light of this workaday worhl—now that 
you are no longer brMe an<l bridegroom, hut 
commonplace man and wifo. Take coiifeolation 
from one who has gone through the ordeal. 
New harness always sits unea^'ily at fir>t. You 
say that whatever you may think or feel, you 
always show a Biniling countenance : a wise policy 
on yi)ur part, %vlnch I hope’- 

Here it broke off abruptly ; but tbc young 
wife had read enough. She jmt the letter back 
into the drawer, and taking the memorandum 
book with her, went her way. 

Although Mr Ksliolt "rew no worse in the course 
of the next two or three days, it might witli 
equal certainty be averre<l that there was little 
or no change for the belter in his coiulition. Jhit 
while his bodily weaknes-s was so e.vtreme, his 
mind was as clear as ever it had been ; and as 
he lay thoi-e through -one weary hour after 
another, it was only to be expected that his 
thoughts should broo<l much over the di^cpiiet- 
ing tidings which reached him day after daj' 
from the office ; and that of itself was enough 
to retard Ids recovery. Lying there helpless in 
the partially darkened room, difficulties which, 
had he been about uud well, he would have 
smiled at disdainfully, assumed unreal propor¬ 
tions in his eyes, and although he knew in his 
mind that they were merely as dwarfs masquerad¬ 
ing in giants’ armour, he had not strength to 
combat them, but allowed them to torment him 
at their pleasure, wliile calling himself a weak 
fool for not trampling them under foot, as he 
would have done at another time. 

Then, again, he was bitterly grieved at heart 
at seeing so little of his wife. ‘ Where is Agnes ? ’ 
he would sometimes ask when he woke up from 
an uneasy slumber and looked round with long- | 
ing eyes for a siglit of his young wjfe’s pleasant j 
fOipe. T^en his sister would put him off with | 
some commonplace answer that Agnes Tvas busy 
elsewhere, or that sjje had just b^n to inquire 


bow he was; and would finish by saying that 
h>r Pyefitt had forbidden all unnecessary con- 
^ versation. He had not strength to press, the 
point, but would murmur to himself: ‘ She does 
not care for me. Why should she? She has loved 
once, an<l can never love again! ’ And then he 
would fall again into one of his frequent half- 
sleeps, in which he nearly always seemed to be 
watching, with a sort of feailul fascination, a 
huge dark cloud which was slowly creeping up 
towards the zenith, and ere long would enfold 
botli'his fortunes and his happiness in its pall¬ 
like embrace. 

In the frame of mind in which he then was, 
his wife’s desertion of him—for such he termed 
it t<j himself—seemed almost a matter of coum ; 
merely one more among the crowd of misfortunes 
rushing in from every side to overwhelm him. 
Sometimes, however, on awaking he would find 
her there sitting by his side, lor even Miss Esholt 
did not venture to keep her always out of her 
husband’s room—and then it was touching to 
see the smile that brightened his wan face as 
he stretched out his hand towards her. ‘He is 
only trying to deceive me,' Agnes would say 
bitteily to herself at such times. ‘He wants to 
make me believe that he still loves me ; but after 
tliat letter, bow is it possible for me ever to 
believe again?’ 'ilicn, again. Miss EshoU was 
nejiily always in the room, anil that did not tend 
to set her at her ease. So she would mechanic¬ 
ally press her husband’s hand and ask him how 
ho was, and sit a little while, gazing with a sink¬ 
ing heart into his worn face, and then hurry 
out to hide the tears she could no longer keep 
back. 

Neither by day nor nigbt could Agnes get that 
teiTible letter out of her thoughts. She wan¬ 
dered about the great dismal house, pale and sad, 
like an unhappy ghost for whom there is nowhere 
any rest. Not a creature in the world was there 
lo whom she could open her heart and unfold 
her sorrows. Never so much as now had she 
missed kind-hearted Aunt Maria’s comforting 
prewnce. Sometimes a wild longing came over 
her to leave all this weary coil of trouble behind 
her and make her way to the far-off parsonage 
whore her aunt now lived, and there claim Inc 
love, the shelter, and the rest which she knew 
would not he denied her. IVhenever she and 
Wilmot chanced to encounter each other, his soft 
veiled glances and melancholy smiles were not 
lost upon her. They were not like words—she 
could not take open cognisance of them; and since 
the finding of the letter, the knowledge that she 
was still as dear to liim as ever sometimes sent 
a faint momentary glow through her heart, which 
only served to make the drear I’oality seem more 
dreary still whenever her thoughts contrasted it, 
as it was inevitable they should sometimes do, 
with the golden possibilities of what might have 
been. And so the weary days sped slowly on. 

At length there came a day—about a week 
after Agnes’s discovery of the letter—when tidings 
went through the house that Dr Pyefitt had 
pronounced Mr EshoU to be much better, and 
that there was every reason to hope the improw^ 
inent would continue. That sam^ evening Agnes* 
sat down to communicate the news to Mim Mapa, 
knowing how glad she wonbl be to receive it 
Finding herself, when she had written her note, 
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to be out of envelopes, she went dowTi to her 
husband’s study in search of some, feeling sure 
that at that particular time Wilmot would be 
engaged with Mr Esholt. She found the room 
empty, as she had surmised it would be. The 
lamp was lighted and the curtains drawn. The 
•lesk at which Wilmot usually sat was littered 
with letters and papei-s of various kinds. There, 
on the opposite side of the big square table, was 
the leather-covered chair in which Mr Esholt 
sat when at work, and there in front of it was 
the private drawer in which she had fountl the 
fatal letter. An archway and fortierc divided 
this room from the library proper. Agnes having 
found what she ■wanted, had just turned to go, 
when there came a ring at the front door. Who 
could it be? Probably Dr Pyefitt, who sometimes 
mode a second call about that hour. Blic heard a 
servant answer the summons, and then the sound 
of voices, but whose voices she. was unable to 

S e. As she could not get back to her room 
out passing tlirough the entrance-hall, and 
as she did not care to be seen by any possible 
strangers, who, for aught slic knew, might be 
some of Miss Esholt’s visitors, she decided to stay 
where she was for a few inomerits till the coast 
should be clear. 

Scarcely had she come to this conclusion when 
she heard voices in the corridor—those of Wilmot 
and some stranger—an<l was dismayed to find 
that the 8j)eaker8 were coining in the direction 
of the study. She had just time to push a&i'lc 
the portiere and glide through into the library 
beyond, when the study door was opened and 
Wilmot and the stranger entered. Tiie libj-ary 
was in darkness; but Agnes at once made her 
way noiselessly towards a door at the opposite 
end which opened into a side corridor from 
whence she would be able to get back unobserved 
to her room. Her heart gave a great throb 
when, on trying this door, slie fonncl it locked, 
and locked, too, from the outside Her only 
means of escape was cut ofl‘ ’ While .she wn'* 
standing in dii-e pprplc.tity, not knowing what 
to do next, she hcartl the stranger say : ‘I .supi)Ose 
we have nothing to fear from eavesdroppers?’ 
To which Wilmot replied: ‘Nothing.’ 'incu he 
strode across the room, drew aside the portiere 
and peere<l for an instant into the daikness 
beyond. Agnc<», who was wearing a black divss 
this evening, hud barely time to sink into a recess 
between two bookcases. Then the pcniiire fell 
back into its place, and all was darkness again. 

ON ’CHANGE IN MANCHESTER 
It may interest some of our readers to have a ! 
slight sketch on the above subject from the pen , 
of one W'lio has attended daily for the past quarter j 
of a century on the boards of this the greatest ! 
emporium of commerce in the world; indeed, it 
may be said without fear of contradiction tliat 
the Manchester Royal E.Kchange is the largest hall 
ever constructed and used for purelj' commercial 
puiposes. The capittd invested in the building, 
which is divided amongst about two hundred ami 
wtty sliareholders, is nearly three hundred thou¬ 
sand poumH; aqd being practically a monopoly, 
the divideii^ range higlier than on consols, while 
the security is considei'cd by many almost as good. 
It is a vast and noble building, constructed in the 


Italian style of ai'cliitecture. Tlie main entrance 
is approached by steps to the height of fifteen feet 
.above the street-level, thence leading 'through a 
magnificent portico, containing four hundred and 
sixty square feet; which is enclosed within twelve 
ma.ssive stone pillars, about sixty feet in height 
At the north-east end of tiie building there is a 
stately tower one hundred and eighty feet high, 
and containing a fine clock. On entering the 
building at an early hour of the day, when it is 
almost empty, one is then most struck with its 
vast extent Above us, the roof is crownc<l by 
three groat domes, panelled with stained glass, 
the central one reaching to the unusual altitude 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet from the 
floor-level; those on either side to forty-five and 
sixty feet respectively. Around us there is an 
unob4ructed walking area (except for the col¬ 
umns) of nearly forty thousand square feet, con¬ 
sisting of a vast nave—flanked on either side 
w’itli Oorinthian coluimis of Irish red marble—and ; 
three spacious aisles or arcades. At the farther 
end of the building, o])p<>'‘ite the main entrance, 
about Ihirty-fivc feet above the lloor-level, there 
is an ornamental semicircular balcony, into which 
tlie Muster of the Exchange escorts distinguihlied 
visitors, in order that they may witness the extra¬ 
ordinary sight presented at the time of ‘High 
’Change.’ 

Extending down the whole of the left wing, 
and some fifteen feet above the floor-levd, there 
IS a commo<lions reading-gnllory, framed ami en¬ 
closed from floor to roof Mith glas^ panel'?, which 
looks into and commands a continuous and com¬ 
prehensive view of the hall bcb>w, ainl it is from 
this gallery really that tho best observations can 
be made, and where the babel of noise is so 
hushed that you might almo.st supjiose you W’ere 
in a separate building. ’J'lns reading-room is sup¬ 
plied W’ltli the primipal iicw.spapeis and maga¬ 
zines of the Cnited Kingdom, ami imludcs also 
others published on the (’ontinent, in the colonic-, 
in North and South Ameiica, and Hnti-li India. 
There arc no fewer than one hundred ami six 
magazines of monthly issue on the tables. 

Ranged along both aisles of the building there 
are a series of ‘ drums,’ ivlicre the numerous tele¬ 
grams constantly arriving arc promptly posted 
up, and which contain the latest commercial, 
political, ami general informatifm, comprising the 
lust quotations in general produce, iron, corn, 
and copper; the latest Tnovcinents in the Liver¬ 
pool and New York cotton maikets; the latest 
intelligence of imports and exports; semi-daily 
reports from New York, Liverpool, Loudon, Glas¬ 
gow, and Manchester Stock Exchanges. There 
arc also two telephone de]tai'tinents—one at either 
end of the building, the principal one containing 
fiHeeii telephones; the other, live; beside which, 
there is a separate telegraph office; wliilc higli 
above the main entinncc doors there ore to be 
seen in lai^e letters the opening price of ‘ consols,’ 
the ‘Bank rate’ of the day, and the opening and 
closing ‘estimate’ of the total sales of cotton in 
Liverpool during the day. 

Ensconced within the side aisles and spread 
throughout the building there are some forty 
! enclosed wrifjng-desks, affording privacy for the 
: transaction of business; besides perhaps Jwice gs 
I many marble slabs furnished with wnting mate- 
! rials for the same purpose. ^ 
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For tlie purpose of general observation, let us 
enter the Excnange at about half-past one to 
two p.M.,‘along with the hurried and impetuous 
multitude who are now rapidly pouring into the 
building, and by two o’clock wo may find our¬ 
selves in an assemblage of between six and seven 
thousand persons; and on looking avountl us, we 
shall discover more eager eyes and anxious faces 
than we have seen for some time. There is not 
the gesticulation and facial contortion of the Paris 
Bourse, or the frenzie<l excitement witnessed in 
Wall Street, Now Ifork, but tliere is a suppressed 
intensity and earnestness of purpose visible in 
every face. You may search long for a tranquil 
and serene expression of countenance, anti, indeed, 
no wonder, when wo consider the magnitude and 
keenness of the contest in which all hero assem¬ 
bled are engaged. Meantime, if wc can only 
retain our mental balance amidst this hum of 
human voices and liewildering movement of liuman 
hands and feet, let us }wort;\in if we can who 
these individuals are, and what is the precise 
nature of their l)U''incs3 here. 

First in order, tlien, tlu‘i*c are the agents for 
the sale of raw cotton representing Liverpool or 
American firms ; then the representative of the 
spinners of the raw iimferial into yarn and thread; 
then the salesman of the inanufa' tnrcr, or the 
manufacturer himself, who weaves this yarn into 
cloth—each of these is eagerly in searL-h ol the 
buyers of each comnio«lity. in order, though 

less niimerons, thei’C are the spinners and niaim- 
factnrers of linen, silk, jute, worsted, and iiuilli- 
tudinous mix(“d fabrics for clothing purpo«-cs. 
Tiiese are supplemented by the dyers, printeiv, 
finishers, and bleachers of the'>c an«l the varied 
cotton productions. These arc again augmented 
by dealers iii coal, iron, tin, timber, cop]K*r, steed, 
and their resultants in the form of inaidiinery, 
constructive plant, &c. Besides all thcsi', there 
is ([uitc a small army of agents for life, fire, and 
marine insurance (stock and financial brokei's, a 
few), dealers in ngncultiiral and other produce, 
such as indigo, flax*, Hour (for sizing puriKises), 
cheinicaL, drysaltery, *fec., ad injiniltim. 

Let us observe a little of the metho<ls of the 
crowd around ih. Hero is a Ralcsinan of yarn 
or cloth, who has probably called upon a number 
of firms at their places of business during the 
morning, and given them patterns and prices, and 
is now anxiously seeking them out again for the 

n ose of filial conclusions; an»l after succeeding 
is search, books in hand, both buyer an<l 
seller are apparently endeavouring to come to 
terms. Elbowing on as best we may, for tlic hull is 
densely packcnl in mo«-t parts, and getting gradu¬ 
ally more accustomed to tlie almost deafening 
bum, Jet us endeavour to hear what is being sai^l 
on the part of buyer and seller, and we shall 
probably catch such jerky utterances as tlie 
following (in the cotton quart<.*r) from the seller : 
‘Cannot be done, cannot possibly take km—Very 
lowest price.—We are losing money.—Working 
under cost.’ Or again : * Will take it as an offer 
and submit.—Will consider it and repoH.’ Or 
again: * Market is strong in Liverpool; twenty 
thousand bales sold to-day.—Shall want more next 
week !—Cannot possibly hold it over’—meaning, if 
l^c baijpain is not struck there ana tlien, qin^ta- 
tiops will not be considered binding an hour 
afterwards. 


On the other hand, from tlie buyer we may 
bear such expi^saions os : ‘Cannot give a fraction 
more !’ or, ‘Cannot buy to-day.—Bad reports from 
abroad.—Exchange is down’—meaning, rate of 
exchange is adverse to I'emittances from abroad, •] 
therefore business must be temporarily suspended. 
—‘ The cotton crop is under-estimated ’—indicat¬ 
ing a plentiful supply of raw cotton in the coming 
season, and consequently lower prices.—‘Will 
submit your price out’—meaning, will write or 
wii-e out to India, (’liina, or South America, 
(Wiring is more general to India and China, and 
is of daily occurrence.) ‘Cannot possibly exceed 
our limits.—If you don’t accept, orrler will go 
back’—meaning, order will be sent back unex¬ 
ecuted for fresh limits, which may or may not be 
forthcoming, and involving a delay lor which the 
needy spinner or manufacturer with machinery 
uneni})loyed cannot afford to wait. 

Then, again, tlierc are to be heard endless dis¬ 
cussions as to the fulfilment of contracts already 
entered into—discussions arising out of either 
inferiority of quality delivered, or lateness of 
delivery beyoncl the contiacted time; and these 
disputes are often very excited and acrimonious; 
as of late years, in consequence of the intense 
competition, contracts of any magnitude are made 
legally as well as morally binding by the signing 
ot the contract by botfi buyer and seller; tlius 
bringing any default in execution within the 
statute of frauds. These dilftculties have recently 
(when they have become too strained for settlement 
otheruise) been saA’cd from the law-coiuts by 
mutual reference to the local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, as .a better informed and less costly tri¬ 
bunal, anil this has been found to work satisfac¬ 
torily in the interest of all jiaities concerned. 

An atk'iuhmce on the Manchester Exchange. 
8 upplie.s soi'ioua matter for reflection on the inten¬ 
sity ol the struggle for the maintenance of our 
established industries against the strain of foreign 
competilion ; as, beyond doubt, this struggle is 
getting daily keener and more severe. In proof 
of till-, it may be stated that continental and 
American cotton goods in large quantities are 
fi-equenlly sold here both for home and foreign 
consumption. In American productions, the bar¬ 
gains arc nmilc at so much per piece, freight and 
packing free in Bombay haibonr, being the goods 
trans-shipped at Liverimol on the way from 
New York to BomUiy. To give an idea of the 
strained condition of things resulting from tliis 
intense competition, it is not unfrequcntly the 
case that a bargain fulls through because of a 
difference of one sixty-fourth part of a penny per 
yard between buyer and seller. The struggle is 
(lemorali.sing to all concerned; high moral prin¬ 
ciples are being rudely shaken under it, the grand 
old motto, ‘Live and let live,’ finds itself in an 
uncongenial atmosphere. Ati contraire^ the cry 
against this is, ‘Live who live can it is ‘diamond 
cut diamomlthe weakest goes to the wall, with¬ 
out the element of mercy in the conflict. 

A few M'ords in concluding this sketch of the 
Manchester Exchange as to the magnitude of the 
business transacted daily—especially on Tuesday 
and Friday, the market days—on these boawisi^ 
In monetary value it is quite in^possible to arrive 
at anything approaching a trustworthy cstiiuatc, 
and it is perhaps only in cotton yarn ancf doth 
that the total turnover may be reasonably approxi- 
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mated; and when this is formulated and stated in 
a^t^regate as well os comparative terms, the figures 
will appear absolutely incredible to an dutside 
observer, and may }) 088 ibly at first sight be 
doubted even by many who attend here regularly. 
There ore many days, and it may be safely said to 
occur at least once a week in busy times, when the 
total sales of cloth eiTected dining the day amount 
to twelve million yards, and when the total sales 
of yarn reduced into single threads would be long 
enough to girdle the globe sixteen hundred times 
successively; or be equal to five thousand times its 
equatorial or polar diameter; or reach from this 
planet to the moon one hundred and eighty times 
in succeieion j or be equal to nearly twenty thou¬ 
sand times, that luminary’s linear diameter. Or, 
again—to continue the comparison—it would be 
sufficient in length to reach almost half-way to the 
sun ; or be equal to over fifty times its diameter ; 
and would be sufficient to cover three-fourths of 
the distance to the planet Mercury when nearest 
to us ; and almost ^ual to twofold the distance of 
Venus when in inferior conjunction. 

About three i>.M. hall becomes less crowded 
owing to the exit.of iSfge numbers, many of whom 
return again an hour later, and remain till close 
on five after which the building is almost 
entirely vacated, and again ]>rcscnts, as in the early 
morning, that unique and striking ajipearancc of 
spaciousness .which Is largely due to its extra¬ 
ordinary dimensio^l, and which is intensified by 
the absence of obsfructive fittings and furnisbings, 
lisnally* found in most other buil^ugs. 

It may be wall to state how the estimates given 
are rouglilv alftiveji, at. Taking the sales ot raw 
jeottuu m Liverpool at the moderate total of ten 
thousoiid bales |dc..the day, and ado])ting the not 
" assuhiplion that at least this imaiitity 

is ^d in the shape of yarn and cloth on the same 
day, and averaging these bales at three hundi-ed 
pounds each (a fair average), we get 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton; and taking the counts of yarn 
spun from this cotton at, say, ‘ thirties,’ warp or 
weft (a fair estimate), and multiplying 3,000,000 
by eight hundred and forty (yarns to the hank), 
and tlicn by thirty (hanks to the pound), wc get 
. 76,6(K),000,000 yards of yai*n, which, being divided 
seventeen hundred and sixty (yards to a mile), 
gives us nearly 43,000,000 miles of yarn. 


MR MAGSDALE’S courtship. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER II.—AN UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTY. 

The day fixed fur Allan Mn^sdale’s departure 
from Astley Villa had arrived, arnl Peter was 
saying his farewells with a lugubrious counten¬ 
ance. His cousin had secured lodgings in Holland 
Park Road, no very great distance geographically; 
but for all the assistance he could be there, he 
' might as well have taken up his residence at tlie 
Noiih Pole. Hence unbrotherly feelings raged in 
Peter’s mild breast against tlie sister who had 
brought about this separation. 

*zou will come and see me sometimes?’ he 
saicUJor the tenth time, as Allan stepped into hi.s 
cab. / 

‘Oh yes; 1 won't lose sight of you.—Let me 
know h*ow you get on up at Queen’s Road.’ 

Alas, poor Peter! How was he to ‘get on* at 
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all, when Cornelia would l>e always at his elbow 
'Miss Ci'es^um’e occupation kept her abroad all 
d^y, or he might have snatched an occasidhal 
day to spend in her society ; and he knew that 
hie sister would not accept any excuse he might 
invent for going out night after niglit, as had been 
his habit when Allan was with them. He half 
wished that he had not been quite so hasty in 
piojKising to Mar}'. Now that they were actually 
engaged to be married, she was justified in expect¬ 
ing liun to be frequently with her ; and unless he 
told her how he was situated, it would be hard 
to give a satisfactory explanation of his remissness. 
It was very perplexing ; and, like all weak men, 
he took reiuge in a resolution to wait and see 
what time would do for him. 

He tlioiight the matter over carefully, and came 
to the conclusion that his first aim must be to 
disarm Mrs Buii»>liaw’s vigilance ; to make a show 
of resigning himself to the humdrum life she 
considered propel*, helore attempting to begin 
operations again. The plan answered admirably 
in its diivct object; but it was not long before he 
discovered that he could not satisfy Miss (hess- 
buni with promises, and within a week of Allan's 
dcfnirture he found himself fairly confronted 
with the difficulty, lie had received her second 
letter asking him to call, and its terms forced him 
to confess tliat the young lady would have just 
reason to complain of liis behaviour unless lie 
promised to go and did go. 

*I shuU be at home about half-past eight this 
evening,’ wroU* Miss Cressburn, ‘and won’t accept 
any excuse for your non-ap]»earancc. You needn’t 
])lead an engagement, as you did last time. If 
you cared to see me, you wouldn’t make engage¬ 
ments at tlie only time 1 am at leisure.’ 

‘It’s very clear that she’s not to bo trifled 
with,’ thought he, as he i-ead tlie letter in his 
office. ‘I must say I’ll go, an<l trust to luck 
t<j manage it.’ He wrote and desimtched his 
reply at once, and passed the day wondeiing how 
he was b) fulfil the jiromise he had made, llis 
good angel sent him succour in a very unexpected 
shape. On his letuni to Putney that afternoon, 
he louiul Miss Terripeg with his sister; an<I Mrs 
Ruiishaw’s first,words bhowe«l him the means of 
keeping his promise uithout tlie least risk of 
tixiuble. ‘Miss Terripeg is going to remain to 
dinner with ns, Peter,’ she said ; ‘ and you must 
walk home with her afterwards.’ 

Since the day on which Mrs Biinshaw had sug¬ 
gested that tliis lady was of all othei's the one 
best qualified to make him happy, Peter had 
given her as wide a berth as he could; nor, 
so long as Allan had been in the house, was there 
any difficulty in avoiding her. She was a brisk, 
dark-haired little per.son of about his owii^age, 
w'ith an endless flow’ of very small talk, and a 
degree of admiration almost amounting to wor¬ 
ship for Mrs Biinshaw, who.se character and princi¬ 
ples she took every opportunity of extolling. Her 
manner to Peter ivos one of confiding temlemess, 
painfully embarrassing to a man of bis shy tem¬ 
perament ; and as his sister gave her every 
encouragement to continue this mode of treat¬ 
ment, with tactless disi*egard for his feeling, it is 
not wonderfu\. that Peter met •^her with very 
moderate joy. , ^ 

But she would want him to walk home with 
her after dinner, and that ^materially altered 
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mitters. His heart bounded witli relyif and 
eagerness, for she lived in the direction of Queen’s 
Koad, 'and %he was sure to go home early. He 
received her with unusual warmth, and made 
light of the task his sister had imposed upon him ; 
iiothin<v would give him more pleasure than to 
see her home, and in ftiying tliis he was at least 
sincere. 

‘Well, I never expected help from that <]aarter,’ 
reflected Mr Magsdale as he went up-stairs to 
his room. ‘Odd that it never occurred to me 
before—very odd.’ He went on with his dressing, 
and as he did so Ills thoughts took a wider range. 
‘There’s no earthly reason,’ lie said to himself 
as he struggled into his coat—‘ no earthly reason 
why Miss Terripeg shouldn’t come licre every 
night of the week, so that I could walk home with 
her. At all events, I’ll do my best to enc'ourage 
her visits os often as 1 con.’ 

It was a new thing for Peter plan an elaljo- 
rate scheme to impose upon any one, and although 
in this instance everything scemeil to be in his 
favour, he went down-stairs to join the ladies 
somewhat dubious about his ability to carry it 
through. He ma<le a very creditable beginning, 
however, and fairly astonislied his si.stcr by the 
brilliancy of his conversation and the a^Mduous 
attention he paid to Miss Terripeg’s wants at 
dinner. 

‘Peter is jfositively coming out, my dear,’ she 
observed to her friend when they were alone 
in the drawiug-rooiu. ‘I never knew him to 
bo so entertaining before ; he doesn’t exert him¬ 
self like that foi- me.’ This was strictly true, but 
hardly fair, f(»r Mrs BunsUaw’s usual demeanour 
was not calculated to excite hilarity in one who 
held her in such awe as did her brother. 

‘ Vou can’t mean that I am the cause of his 
high spirits,’ said Miss TeiTii)eg. 

‘X didn’t say that your ]»resciice luul anything 
to do with it; I only said that he is neVer so 
cheerful when wc are alone.’ 

‘ I wish 1 could tliiiik so,’ sighed the lady, 
pursuing the tenor of her own reniaik. Slie 
' really liked Peter, and his si-ster’s candnlly cx- 
! pressed desire to create iicr a relation was treas¬ 
ured in her memory. ^ 

‘ I hojie we shall often see you here now; we 
found our cousin rather —rather uiulomestic, and 
were very glad when he left us; 1 could never 
depend on having Peter at home any day,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw with meaning. 

Cornelia thought her brother’s solicitude lest 
' they should detain Mis-s Terripeg unduly late 
• was a little out of keeping with tlie pleasure 
he nppeai-ed to take in her society; as a matter 
of fact, he had to exercise some self-control to 
refrain from looking at his watch every five 
minutes, after the clock in the hall struck eight 
It was nearly nine before the guest thought of 
moving, and past that hour when her leave- 
takings with Mrs Bimsliaw were concluded. The 
night was cold, and Mr Magsdale’s fear lest his 
I companion’s health should snfl'er was no doubt 
I the reason which prompted him to start on the 
I journey at a good round pace of about five miles 
an hour. 

‘I must say I enjoy a smart walk*on a night 
like this,’Jie said pleasantly. 

‘Yes,’ panted Miss Terripeg; ‘but—do you 
think we—need go —so fast?’ 


The discomflteil Peter slackened his speed, «nd 
explained that he thought she was in a huny 
»to get home. But she disclaimed the idea of 
being in liasle to lose Mr Magsdale’s company—a 
pretty speech which was thrown away on him, 
tor he was engaged in a mental calculation of the 
time he must lose in going home with instead 
of making his way direct to Queen’s Road, 

‘I love the night,’ said Miss Tendpeg softly 
when she had quite recovered hreatli; ‘it seems 
to me that one\ noblest thoughts and highest 
aspirations are bom of the darkness.’ Her tone 
was so alarmingly tender, that Peter felt a little 
apprebensivo, and conceived the noble thought 
of checking further conversation by increasing 
his pace again. ‘If she begins thul kfnd of tiling, 
1 must,’ he decided in congSirnatioii; ‘I shouldn’t 


know how to make her slop it’—‘ I dai’esiiy you 
are right’ he answered vaguely; and Miss Terri¬ 
peg, finding him as insensible to poetry as he 


peg, finding him as insensibly to poetry as he 
was to flattery, altered her strain, and proceeded 
to chatter volubly about Mm Bunshaw, her 
talents, her work, and the admimtiou she com¬ 
manded. 

‘ How could you get on u ithout her, Mr Mags¬ 
dale?’ she cried enthusiastically. *So kind, so 
thoughtful, so attentive to your comforts and 
liappiness.’ 

‘ 1 don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Peter, wistfully 
tliinkiijg how well he couhl take care of liis own 
coiniort and liappiness if Cornelia would only 
give him a chance. 

‘Yes, it must be sad for you to think that 
she cannot ahvay.s remain witli you.’ 

Aa Peter’s chief sorrow in life was that the 
future (dlered no trustworthy prosjiect of his 
ever being w ithout her, he could not respond to 
this very cordially. 

* I am devoted to Cornelia,’ said ^liss Tennpeg 
warmly. Of course her brother mu§t be devoted 
to her also, and she wanted to find some common 
grtmnd of sympathy with him. 

‘ I hope you will come and see her frequently, 
Miss Terripeg,’ said Peter as gravely as though 
his sister was in extreinie^ ‘and give me the 
pleasure of walking home with you.—Ah! here 
IS 5 'our door.—Good-night’ He evidently feared 
to linger over the pleasui'e, for he was out of 
sight down the street almost hefoi-e she could ask 
him to come in and sit down for a few minutes. 

‘A little eccentric,’ she said to herself os she 
w'ent indoors ; ‘ but a very nice fellow indeed. I 
must go and see Cornelia again about the Society’s 
meeting, soon.’ 

Although love lent wings to Peter's liecls, lie 
did not reach Mary Ciussburu’s door until nearly 
ten, and he hastened up-stairs w'itli some misgiv¬ 
ings as to the I'eception he might expect His 
apidogies were very graciously received, however, 
and he settled down to make the most of the short 
time he cousideml it safe to prolong his absence. 
He spent an hour with her, and left the house 
with sufficient food for reflection to last him a 
much longer time than he cored about. 

Miss Ciessburn was quite willing to marry him 
immediately, if he wished it^ but insisted on 
knowing his reai>on for such unnecessary hast^. 
Peter beat about the bush for a vthile, and when 
finally cornered, admitted tliat he feor^ op^ai- 
tion from his ‘family,* to whom he drealied giving 
oflence on account of his expectations. Mary 








to his familv. Petef strongly demurred ; lie w".s , Mrs Bnnshaw smiled a little trinmpimnt 'smile 
much afraid that such a step would lead to a and nodded wisely. ‘Quite so, Peter,’ she said 
rupture, which might bo avoided if she waited dryly—‘quite so.’ And she went up-stairs, pic- 
until after their marriage to make its acquaint- turing her brother .and Miss Terripeg already 
ance. Nothing the family could say then could lacing each other at tlie altar, 
untie thAknet, and it might reasonably be ex- ‘I hope Cornelia’s nolion won’t lend to com¬ 
pacted to resign itself to the inevitable. It was plications,’ reflected Peter as he stirred the fire 
plausibw put; but Mary was by no means satis- into a blaze. ‘ I suppose I must let her keep it for 
lied. Was Peter ashamed of her ? He made the the present, if I am ever to see Mary at ml; for, 
only answer he could. Well, then, it he was not upon my word, the only way 1 can get out of 
ashamed of her, she must have a better reason the house without being badgered to death about 
for his disinclination to let her meet his friends, it, is on the pretext of taking Miss 'Terripeg 
Peter looked helpless and miserable, but had no home.’ 

other reason to give. Then he must distinctly A few days passed by, and he heard nothing 
understand that their wedding need not be dis- from Miss Cressburn. Her silence made him 
cussed at all until she knew every member of his uneasy; for it served to impress upon him that, 
family; she would never have it said that the she was in earnest about being introduced to 
man she loved had been disinherited by reason of his relations, and though the matter was ever 
his secret marriage with her. She wanted every- present in his thought-, he hail not yet been able 
thing done openly and in the light of day. If the to decide upon the course he ouglit to pursue, 
family did not approve of his choice, then it There seemed to be nothing for it but to wait as 
would be for him to decide upon his course, patiently as he might for the situation to develo)> 
whether he elected to throw over his relations or itself; though, unless something very unexpected 
herself. She spoke bravely, though she felt with should transpire, he could not iail to see that the 
a sinking heart that she .was insisting upon a affair would be at a dead-hiek. 
condition which might wrest her lover from her, ‘Miss Terripeg is coming over to spend the 
and leave her to the life of toil and drudgery afU*rnooii with me, Peter,’ said Mrs Buiishaw one 
from which she longed to escape. It could morning soon after the occasion upon which he 
not be helped, and she would not .abate a jot had discovered the advantage to be gained by 
of her demand whatever the consequenee might cscoitiiig that lady home. 

be. ‘Spend the afternoon?’ he said doubtfully. 

_ To look at it from another point, it was only ‘ You had better ask her to slay to dinner, hadn’t 
right and just that she should know.,everything you? It’s a long way for her io come.’ 
about the man with whom she had consented to ‘ 1 ’ll ask her,’ said Coriidi.a. .She had been 
cast in her lot. That was the view Miss Parkins wondering wliellior her biother would make tiie 
would take of it, and no one could gainsay its suggestion, and received it in silent contentment, 
correctness. Her aunt was the only relative she As luck would have it. Marv Ciessbiirii selected 
had, and Mary held her in deserved e.steem. She the same day to write, asking him to come in and 
was a clear-headed, sensible old lady, who guarded see her that evening at the. usual hour. He Io.st 
her niece’s interests with almost motheily care, no time in sending an answer, but he qualified 
She was not the woman to consent to such a his promise to go ; lor if anything happened to 
proposition as Mr Ma^sdale had made, and it prevent Mi,-s Terripeg sla.ying Io dine with them 
was altogether out of the question to consider it at Astley Vill.i, he might be unable to get away, 
seriously for a moment. So he said Unit an inipoitant engagement, which 

So Peter left Queen’s Road in full possession of he was bouiul to keep, would probably detain 
Miss Cressburn’s opinions, feeling that from their him, but he would of course do his utmost to 
very soundness they served to raise another come to her at the apiiomted time, 
obstacle in a path which had been dillicult enough Miss Terripeg remained to dinner, .and Mr 
before. He had consistently referred to Cornelia Magsdale made ready to take her home iifter- 
as the‘family;’a pevarication of which he was wards; less cheetfully than he had done, last 
not a little ashamed, and which did not simplify time, for he was far from happy about the inter- 
matters, now that he recognised that Mary meant view he was about to have with his fiancee. The 
to know his belongings before she would consent rou’te to Miss Terripeg’s dwelling took them 
to marry him. across the end of Queen’s Road ;■ and as they 

The ‘family’ looked curiously at her brother passed under the gas-lamp at the corner, Peter 
when he came in, but having drawn her own noticed a woman stop to look after them. It 
deducUons from his lengthened absence, forbore crossed his mind that the figure resembled that 
to question him about it. She had no doubt in of Miss Parkins, but he could not be certain. He 
her own mind that Peter and Miss Terripeg had reached his real destination soon after leaving his 
^en advantage of the beauty of the night to go charge at her own door, and was surprised to 
for a little walk together, instead of proceeding hear that Miss Cressbiiru had retired and would 
straight to the lady's residence. A violation of not be able to see him: ho began to think there 
the rules of propriety, but one which she w-as was something amiss, and the coldness with which 
dispoMd to overlook under the circumstances. her aunt received him did nothing to relieve his 

^*I like Anna Terripeg,’ she remarked as he took apprehensions. She cut short his inquiries about 
his scat bejide,the fire; ‘she always seems to her niece aqd put him on liis-trial at once: wo 
epiOT being here too.’ use the expression ailvisedly, for he felt ,fnr more 

ses,^ sam Peter heartily; ‘she’s a cheery, like a criminal than a lover before Miss Parkins 
companionable litde woman. You must ask her hail done with him. ^ 
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' *I happened to be out posting a letter this 
evening, Mr Magadale,* she began gravely. It was 
a very coihmODplacc thing for any one to do, and 
if Peter hml brought a clear conscience with him, 
the information would liave appeared unworthy 
of the solemn tones in which Miss Parkins olfered 
it. That was‘ her figure lie had seen near the 
pillar-box at the comer, when lie p.'i.s.sed with 
Miss Terripeg. It W'as> not Ins practice to take 
evening walks with lii-s larly-fneiids, an<l in the 
position he stood towards Miss Orcssburn, it would 
nave been particularly unbecoming; he felt this, 
and being a modest man, he blu-he<l. 

The blush w'as not lost upon Miss Parkins, and 
she continued more gravely tlian before: ‘Mary 
has told me of your disinclination to intro<Uu ’0 
her to your family, Mr Magsdale.’ 

. Peter would have given fift)' ]>onnds to have 
been on the safe side of the hall iloor, hut there 
was no escape for him ; he wriggled uneasily in 
his chair, and saiil: ‘ ITes, Miss J\irkin8,’ in a 
holloiv whisper, which in itself would have con¬ 
vinced any jury of tlio speaker’s guilt. 

‘I tliought at the time it was curious ; but after 
seeing you with that lady this evening, it occurs 
to me that you arc concealing «om<*thing fronr my 
niece.’ 

*It was only a fr iend of my sister ^ wluuu 1 was 
taking home,’ bur>t out Peter. ‘I—1 often take 
her home in the evening.’ 

‘I presume that was tlic impoit.int engage¬ 
ment von feared might prevent your coming here 
to-night r said Jliss Parkin*' witli cutting irony. 

What an awlul mibtiilve, lie now saw, he had 
mailc to say tliat in his letter. Ho was not a 
ready man ; and the light in which his conduct 
appeared to Miss Parkins so overcame him that it 
did not strike limi to give, the perfectly reasonable 
e.vplanation of it which the simple truth ivould 
provide. Ilfs sister luul asked a friend to dinner, 
and common civility required him to be pre.senl; 
the lady had a long way to walk hom<‘, niid 
ordinary politeness ivipurcd him to C'-cort her 
Could ain thing be clciu-er? 

Unfortunately for PebT, Iiis j’mlge did not give 
him time to collect himself, but summed up and 
delivere<l sentence witboni even going tbr»mgh 
the usual formality of asking if the i>ri&ouer at 
the bar had anything to say. 

‘You come Iktg, Mr Magsdalc, and entangle 
the affections of a young and innocent girl, and 
then propose a secret marriage to her. You arc 
discovcreil making an “important engagement” 
with another lady, a fortnight after she con.sents 
to marry you,—I don’t want to hear a wonl, Mr 
•Magsdale,’ saul the jmlgc, rnirting her voice to 
drown his expostulations. ‘ I told Mary at the 
time that I didn’t think you were good enough 
for her; but she liked you, ami it was not iny 
business to make objections. However, until you 
are prepared to present her to your family as your 
'intended wife, you need not come liere again. 
But please bear in mind that Mary is my niece, 
and that you will have me to deal with, if you 
tyy to play fast and loose with her,—Now, yon 
had better go.’ 

Miss Parkins rose as she concluded, and 
motioned Peter to the door. Even tli#n, he might 
ho^e clewed himself to some extent, but his weak- 
neas«was paramount, and he set the seal on the 
proof of nis guilt by^ walking silently from the 

room and €i^t into the sti'eet. Hie matter had 
come to a ensie, and he knew that if he meant- 
to adhere to his engagement, he must bow to 
Mary Cres-sbum’s will, and take her to see his , 
sister; and what the result of such a proceeding 
would be he did not care to contempMte. 

‘If she only knew Cornelia, she wouldn’t be 
in such a hurry to make her acouaintance,’ he 
groaned. ‘I’ll have to say that I’ll‘introduce hey? 
there’s nothing else to be done.’ 

And indeed, when he ^’eviewe«l the events of the 
evening, it seemed to be tlie only way out of his 
difficulties, although he could not sec tlie end of 
it amt knew not whither it might lead. The man¬ 
ner in which circiunstancos had conspired to drag 
Miss Terripeg into the game, too, was singularly 
unfortunate. He had done Ins little best to have 
that lady invited to Astley Villa, giving his sister 
to understand tliat he welcomed her for her own 
sake, and wished to improve his acquaintance 
with her. In plain language, he had taken advan¬ 
tage of the plans Mrs Bnnshaw hud so long 
cherished, to make a tool, for his own purposes, 
of a woman who liked him. He had succeeded 
.so well that it would now be doubly dilficnlt to 
confess that he had betrothed himseli to another. 
Mi-is Parkins had treated him very unfairly about 
Miss Tendpeg in connection with the ‘important 
engagement mentioned in his letter; but he coubl 
ilisibiise ]\lar.y s mind of any suspicions she might 
luivt on that THunt, and as soon as he reached 
home he sat down and wrote to her. lie gave 
tlie explanation h«ir aunt had not allowed him a 
chance of making, an<l begged her to believe that 
he was conA'aliiig nothing from her. He went on 
to say that ho would introduce her to his relations, 
^^^llce she made such a point of it, and concluded 
by asking her to see him and hear everytliing he 
hail to sny. 

To this Mary Cressburn promptly replied ; she 
accepted his statement with regard to Miss Terri¬ 
peg, but wained hint that she could not consider 
any engagement wherein a lady was concerned of 
sufficient importance to iiitorlere with his duty 
towards herself for tlic future. She tvouid be 
glad to sec him as soon a'^ he could call, and 
they would arrange a day for her visit to Astley 
Villa. 

It was the answer Peter might have expected ; 
but even as he ha<l written in haste, he now 
repented at leisure. Ho could not withdraw his 
promise to make lier acquainted with his relations; 
but before he went to Queen’s lload again, he 
would see Allan and obttiin advice from him. 

! 

AN OLD KEWSPAPEK. 

‘ Doctor,* said tlie old housekeeper at the Manor- 
house, when I called a day or two after her 
master’s funeral to ask how she was—‘Doctor, 

I was turning out an old cupboard in the parlour 
yesterday, and among a pile of bills and receipts 

I came across an old newspaper; and, thinks I, 
this will just do fur Dr Salisbury.* 

‘ Your thought was a good one,* said I; * thijFe 
is nothing that I enjoy more th(jn an old news-. 
paper; and there must be something worth red¬ 
ing in this one, or your master would never 
have taken such care to preserve it through all 

» 
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these long years, for it bears date November 
9, 1805.* • 

‘And, of all odd things in the world/ she added, 
‘where should 1 find it but inside of an old 
! sailor’s cocked-hat as once belonged to poor 
master’s grandfather!—him that was shot aboard 
Nelson’s ship in the fight agen the h^ench.— 
Many’s the time I’ve heard master talk of Cap¬ 
tain Frank.’ 

And so, away I went with my prize. I was 
too busy tliat day to examine it with any care, 

I until evening found me as usual in my study, 

! with the curtains drawn and my chair not far 
from a blazing wood-fiie, pen and ink close at 
I hand, and the old newspaper carefully laid out 
I on the table before me. Tlieie it lies, one single 
I sheet, twenty inches by fourteen, of old thin 
I paper, gray with age, and frayed at the edges, 
and bearing date, Truro, November 9, 1805— 
the Boijal Cornwall Gauetfe^ then the chief news¬ 
paper for all the W’est country, and not inferior 
to the Bxei&i' (Ja‘Mtte itself. Mr Thomas Flindell 
appears to be ])rinter, publisher, and editor; 
ana it is he w’ho announces to his readers the 
sad calamity which had befallen the nation, in 
these portentous words: ‘We have this \v«ek 
to announce a battle more tremendous, an<l a 
conquest more glorious, than ever the proud 
annals of England could boast till now. But 
Lord Nelsox is no more ; his ardent soul lias 
departed to heaven on the wings of Victory. 
Four thousand Britons killed and wounded. All 
faces seem to be in mourning for our gallant 
and ever to be lamented Admiral; ’tis a dear- 
bought victory.’ * . 

This was the tremendous battle and splendid 
victory of Trafalgar, where the French fleet, of 
thirty-three ships of the line, four frigates, and 
two brigs of war, sailed in triumph out of C’adiz 
to meet the twenty-seven ships of the line, with 
four frigates, under Horatio Nelson ; and after 
a bloody engagement of four liours, met with 
total and disastrous defeat Nineteen of tlie 
enemy’s ships were taken or sunk, one was blown 
up, and ei.x were wrecked in the gale that came 
on at sundown, after the fight on the 21st of 
the preceding October. ‘But not one of Ilis 
Majesty’s ships,’ says the despatch, ‘was lost in 
this most glorious conflict.* 

This grand and importiiut news, for which all 
England eagerly waited, was brought to Fal¬ 
mouth on the 4th of November by Lieutenant 
Lapenoticre, in the Vickie schooner, and thence 
carried, as f^t as post-horses could fly, direct to 
London, which it roached at midnight of the (>th. 
At one A,M. the good news was published at 
the Admiralty, where long before naylight vast 
crowds assembled to gather tidings of the great 
fight, and the terrible list of the bravo fellows 
who had perished in defence of their country. 
The early mails of that morning were crowned 
with laurel ere they left the Post-office in St- 
MaKin’s-le-Grand and carrie<l fhe message far 
and wide throughout the land—horses, men, 
carriages, all decked with branches, flowers, oak- 
leaves, and ribbons. The whole street, says a 
spcctetor, is filled with a double line of royal 
-carriages; nud every moment are shouted aloud 
by ^ Post-office servants, and summoned to draw 
up, the names of the great ancestral cities known 
to history through a thousand years—Lincoln, 


Winchester, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, VorkJ 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen. 
Every moment you hear the thunder of lids 
locked down upon the mail bags; and every 
swift departure is crowned by enthusiastic cheers 
of the crowds that have gathered to join in the 
U’iumph. So flies the message of mingled joy 
and grief, to tell the nation how nobly her sons 
did their duty in the day of the great sea-fight— 
how the proud boasts of the invader liad been 
scattered to the winds, the tyrant Bonaparte 
crushed ; and how dearly victory had been bought 
in the death of Nelson, and the thousands of 
fither gallint souls who shed their blood to win 
it 

The engagement began at noon at the hoist¬ 
ing of the famous signal, ‘England expects that 
ever}’’ man will do his duty;’ and alter raging 
for an hour and a half, as Nelson stood on the 
nuarter-deck and was pointing out to his officers 
tne gallant way in which Collirigwood had brought 
his ship into action, he received Ins fatal wound 
in the breast from the mizzen-top of the liedoat- 
ahh. Captain Hartly had vainly implored him 
on that day fo change his dress, or to cover 
the 8tai*8 which he usually wore on his breast; ; 
but Nelson replied : ‘In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them.* Into the 
fight, therefore, he went, as usual, in liis admiral’s 
frock-coat, hearing the four brilliant 8tar.« and 

orders, arranged diamond wise ***, and thus be¬ 
came an easy and conspicuous mark for the 
Fi-ench riflemen. His lost words were. ‘Thank 
God, 1 have done my duty.’ 

Tlie terrible conflict was continued for more 
than two hours after his death, when the last of 
the French ships struck her colours, and the vic¬ 
tory of Trafalgar was achieved.'^ The last jmblic 
woi’ds of the great inini.stcr William I’itt, on liear- 
ing the news of the victory and death of Nelson, 
were; ‘ Let us h<)pe that >higl{iiid, having saved 
hemdf by her spleiidi<l courage, may save Europe 
by her example.’ Saved, iucUjed, England was ; 
but for many a long day the nation mourned for 
the thousands of brave Englishmen w ho perished 
at Trafalgar; and Mr Thomas Flmdell might 
well say: ‘All Plymouth faces seem to be in 
mourning.’ 

Before parting with our OM Newspaper, it is 
curious enough to note how differontly it is made 
up fj-om a newspaper of our own busy times. 
Strictly speaking, tliere is no Leading Aiticle, 
three-fourths of the whole space being filled with 
short paragraphs relating to Trafalgar, letters, and 
despatches. Advertisements arc very lew in num¬ 
ber, and among the few only a single one i-elating 
to literature ; that of a book, price four shillings 
ami sixpence, M'\ir \u rHagmscy or the Frauds of 
the Neutral Flags; and among the others, a 
notable one asking for ‘Tenders for Building a 
Prison on Dartmoor capable of receiving five 
thousand prisoners of wav.’ Only two touch on 
the question of drink—one in wliich Mr Crowgey 


* The bullet wlxioh killed Nelson is still treasured as 
a memento. Ou removing it from,the wound, it was 
found to bav^ embedded in it a portion of gold lace 
as fitmly as if inserted in a molten state. Mounted'in 
crystal and silver, it finally jxassed into tlie possession of 
the late Prince Albert. . 
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^of Falmouth offera ‘The Only Geneva, at very 
modeinte prices;* and a second, also«from Fal¬ 
mouth, ©tfering ‘French Brandy imported direct 
from France*—those being the days when Corni^i 
smuggling was at its height. Brandy was cheap 
enough in th<»e days ; but the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane, on OcUjbor 2(1, 1805, was fifty-eiglit 
to sixty-eight shillings, fine quality seventy to 
! seventy-four shillings, per quarter; though, strange 
to say, at the same date it was selling in Truro 
market at tliirty-scvcn shillings per bushel, a 
difference which I cannot attcmjd to explain. Its 
price in Winchester and lUark Lane is now 
thirty-eight to forty shillings. ‘Consols’ were 
in those November days at £59, 14s., just tliree- 

S ence higher than in June 1815, when, up to the 
ate, of Waterloo, they stood at £59, 1.3s. 5)d. 
Further than this, the CoimraU (JiKtftv lias not 
in it a particle of news w(H'thy of note ; though 
the editor doe-^ his best to chnmicle the exact state 
of wind, Tvcallier, and tide at all the great sea- 
poiU on or abemt November I—that is, a week 
before tlie date of publication. But in his special 
column, he add^, by way of startling information, 
‘two curious facta’—one, that ‘a cornstack in the 
di’eary regions of Borrowdalo, Cumberland, has 
excited tlie utmost surprise of the natives, it being 
the fir.-'t bta<'k of grain ever seiui there by tlie 
oldest inhabitAiit;’ and tlie other, that ‘hopes are 
at this moment entertained that the C’apie is in 
our hands, a.s the governor is a Dutchman well 
disposed towards England.’ The Capo of (Jood 
Hope was, howe\er, not ours until taken by Sir 
I). Eaird and Sir J. l^»pham in January 18(X>. 

With this final morsel of new’s, we must take 
leave of our old new.'«papcr, of which we are 
inclined to doubt there being another copy in 
existence. 


LITTLE BOW-LEGS. 

It cerkunly was a dreadful day f«*r the middle 
of i\Iurch ; the sleet was being <lri\en in clouds 
along the streets by a keen east wind, and roads 
and pavement^* were de^p in slush. Nur-*o Grant 
paused just within the threshold of a small house 
in Old lload, Stepnej^, lo unfurl her umbrella 
and gather up her skirUs. ‘I will call again this 
evening, Mrs Evans; but I think the danger 
is ])ast for the present, and you nec«l not be 
uneasy.’ 

‘Thank yon, nuas, I’m sure. Please God, 
things will go bettor now.* 

‘ \Vell, I really think she is round the corner; 
but be sure she takes plenty of nourishment— 
Good-moming.* 

‘Oil, nusa, I nearly forgot, so I did! IVill 
you just call at No. 9 and see Little Bow-lcgs ? ’ 
The nurse nodded ; she >vas already out in the 
street, anil the wind would have drowned any 
verbal reply. Her black veil was blown across 
her face, her umbrella creaked with the strain 
upon it, and nui^c gave a little shiver as she 
hurrieil along, pushed on by the wind as by 
unseen Imnds. When she reached No. 9, she 
gave a sharp double r<ip at the knocker, and then 
watched a gratjng in the pavement to the left 
A face appeai'ed below it presently, and nurse 
'Nodded; a moment after the door sw'ung open, 
afld nurse dived into the welcome shelter. 


‘Very dark down-stairs to-day, isn’t it, Mies 
Moses 1 * 

‘ It is so, nurse r but I’m glad all the rooms are 
let* 

‘I’d rather have one up-stairs room unlet, I 
think, and get more light and air. I wonder T 
don’t have you for a patient, living in a cellar 
like that;’ and nurse shook her heacl severely and 
began to climb the stairs. On the second landing 
she openeil a iloor and entered a low' room lit by 
one small dirty window. There was a bed in one 
corner of the room, anjl a large table covered with 
cmckery, sewing materials, papers, &c., stood in 
Ihe middle. The w’alls were hung with bird-cages 
of e\ery description, some wretched little woouen 
things, others nice large breeding-cages, and all 
occupied by birds, wlio were fiuttcring and sing¬ 
ing and filling tlic room W’ith noise. Several ; 
strings were stretched across the ceiling, from j 
which damp garments were hung; and diving l 
under the-'^e, nurse reached the fireplace, befow | 
which a humll boy was sitting. He had not heard | 
her enter because of the birds; but dij-eclly he ; 
saw’ her, he got up from the Iloor, and seizing 
v.irious rags, threw them over the cages from 
which the loudest songs were trilling, and then 
pushed forward a chair and said: ‘Sit down.’ 
He was a boy of about seven, with a W’ell-shaped 
head and clear pale complexion ; on his face was 
a guive expi’ession, as of one weighed dow’n by 
weary experiences. 

‘He i.s veiy ill, nurse. Do you think he can 
live ! He is to be my very own, if he does ;’ and 
he held up a wretched-looking canary he had 
been cuddling under his coat 

‘ It looSs very ill, Jim. lias it caught cold 1 ’ 

‘I b’lieve so. He used losing beautiful, better i 
nor all the others put together, and now I think I 
he’ll <lic.’ I 

* 1 hope not—But you didn’t send for me to see 
the canary, did you ? ’ 

‘No, nurse.’ The boy paused and corered up | 
his bird. ‘I w’ant to go to the ’orspital.* i 

‘I’m afraid, dear boy, they can’t do anything 
for you there.’ 

‘Oh yc'-, they can ; they can do most anything. ' 
Do take me.’ 

‘But, Jim, it would be a horrid operation, and 
you would have to stay in bed for weeks.’ 

*I don’t care; 1 don’t care for nuflin, so as to 
be like other boys. Now, I can’t run, but I 
tumbles down, and they shouts after me every¬ 
where: “There goes Little Bow’-legst”* The boy’s 
voice quivei’ed, and nurse looked distressed. 

Just then the door opened, and a woman came 
in w’ith a black bundle in her arips. ‘ Bless me, 
nurse, is that you? Sure you are good to that 
boy. I duimo what he would do without the 
books you lend him, for he can t play like other 
boys.’ 

‘Is that work, Mrs Millan?—How’ are you 
getting on?’ 

The woman unpinned the black bundle and 
threw it on the bed. ‘Flannel trousers, num. 

A nice job to do in a luuck of a room like 
this. They birds sprinkle dirty w'ater over every- 
thing.’ 

‘ letter than no w’ork ; and the birds paid the 
doctor’s bill last year.* • * 

‘That’s true too.—How’s Betty Evans?’ , 

‘She is much better to-dny.—About this boy 
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of yours, Mrs Millon ; he says he wauts to go to 
the hospital to see if they can straighten hU legs^ 
What do you wiahT 

‘ Wish 1 I wish 1 'd never married ids father. 
He’s got his fathei^’s legs, and he’ll get his father’s 
' temper soon, I specs.’ 

* 1 don't know anything about his father; but 
I think Jtm is the best and most intelligent boy 
of his age that I know.—l)o you wish him to go 
to the hospital ? ’ 

‘As he likes,’ replied Mrs Millun caielessly. ‘ I 
don’t believe nothing will make those legs straight. 
’Taint as though it were an accident; it runs in 
the family.’ 

*lf anything could be done, it would prolnihly 
be by bi’eakiug the bones of both legs, and the 
boy would be in bed a month.—Could you lie 
quietly on your back for four weeks, Jim?’ 

‘Yes, or a year, so as 1 should be like other 
boys.’ 

‘if he’s set on it, nurse, he d better go, if you 
can give him a letter.’ 

‘1 will give him a letter,’ said nurse, rising. 
She glanced round the crowded little room, and 
longed to put in a plea for more space and light; 
but experience had taught her it was useless. 
The Millans were very respectable ; but the hus¬ 
band was an enthusiastic politician, and his spare 
time and cash were devoted to the cause of iiis 
paiticular creed. He aUo had legs so bo\ve(l us 
to be a hideous delormity, and poHiajis this hud 
helped to embitter tlie man’s spirit. J’oor j\!r.s 
Millan had a hard time of it often with this 
cantankerous husband of hers; and her speech 
hud grown very sharp, her nature hard, tliroiigh 
constant collision with the man !>he had luarried 
from love and pity. She had to work. U> keep tlie 
home together; and smaU room though that home 
consisted of, it was often dilHcult to pay the rent 
So nurse made no complaint of tlxe untidy close 
room, but wrapped her cloak around her, and 
nodding good-bye to Jim, went iorth into tlie 
storm-driven streets again. , 

That very afternoon she applied to the matron 
of the District Nursing Society, and secured 
an out-patient’s letter for Little Bow-legs. She 
scarcely thought the surgeons wouM attempt to 
straighten sucli crooked limbs ; but the boy might 
become more content were lie once persuaded that 
his burden was inevitable. 

Mrs Millan took Jim to the hospital the next 
Saturday afternoon. They found uuuy friends in 
the out-patients’ waiting-hall, and Mrs Millan 
enjoyed a good gossip before Jim’s turn came t<; 
enter the surgeon’s room. At last the poitcr 
passed her in and a nurse in a white cop and 
apron came forward and took the letter, and after 
glancing at it, stripped oif Jim’s shoes and stock¬ 
ings and set liini on a chair before the surgeon. 
A few rapid questions were asked, and several of 
the students examined the legs. 

‘My boy, do you want your legs put straight?’ 
asked the surgeon at last. 

‘ Yessir.’ 

‘You are quite sure you are willing to beai* 
some pain?’ 

* Yessir.’ 

‘Give him a ticket for the children’s ward, 
Smith.—Next case, nurse.’ 

Jipi’^ heart failed him for a moment when he 
found himself in the long ward with so many 


curious eyes fixed on him as he walked along ip 
his ungainly manner. Every one seemed verv 
busy ; and a nurse whisked a screen round a. crib 
and slipped Jim into bed in no time, and then 
dismissed his mother, telling her to come again 
the next afternoon. Jim pulled the clothes over 
his head and cried a little ; but presently a baby 
gill in the next crib begun crowing at him, and 
Jim played bo-peep witli her thi-ough the bars, 
(iiiidually he gathered courage to look around. 
There were such lots of pictures and toys and 
Howei-s about in this large bright room, that Jim 
thought it must be like the fairy palace in the 
book Nurse Grant had lent him. Presently there 
came down the ward a lull woman in a dai'k 
di-oss, but *wem*ing a soft wliite cap uith long 
floating strings, and a dainty apron. She had 
the most beautiful face Jim had e\er seen, and 
she was always smiling. There were some people 
who knew Sister Moiui veil who said that when 
she wasn’t smiling her face was the saddest face 
on earth. But Jim never saw Sister without a 
smile ; and because of the love and compassion 
which dwelt in her eyes, he always thought she 
looked like the i>hotogru|)h of the Christ which 
hung opposite h»s bed. The Sister stood beside 
his crib while she read liis entrance ticket; then 
she liad a look at the poor crooked legs. She 
talked cheerfully to Jiiu all the time, but seemed 
to understand, as no one else had done, what a 
grievous alllictiou h an ever-])resent deformity. 
llowe\er, the next day when Mrs Milhiii came, 
Sihter took her into her own litlle i*oom and 
asked her seriously to coiisidei whetlier she desired 
her son to undergo an operation before she came 
to a final decision. 

‘Bless me, Sister, I biought him here for an 
o]ierutioiL 1 ceitauily ain’t agoing to lake him 
out Ilgam, lie gave me no peace till 1 brought 
him ; now liere he must sto]) till summut’s 
done.’ 

Sister turned away and went to (juestion Jim ; 
but he only reitciated his inoUiurs stutemeuls. 
liis one wi-.!! va-. to be like other boys. 

it was I'liesduy ufteriioon when the celebrated 
surgemi, Ml* Pell Taylor, came to make a thorough 
examination of Jim. He vas followed by a 
ci*owd lof student'^, to vhom he pointed out 
the most i'eimirkabh‘ features of the case, lie 
bode them notice the absence of all signs of 
rickets ; he commented onAhe strangeness of such 
a deformity being inherited ; and he told them 
that the outsiile world would say osteotomy was 
a cruel ojieration, not to be umlertuken merely 
for the cure of a deformity; yet it was at the 
express wish not only of the parent, but of the 
small patient liimself, that he was about to per¬ 
form that operation. And in conclusion he bade 
the dresser of the case make a cast of the legs 
as they then were, and told Sister to have Jim in 
the theatre the next day at three o’clock. 

After all, poor Little Bow-legs was only a child, 
and was very frightened when the time for the 
operation drew near. But he knew nothing about 
it lie remembei-cd waking up and feeling v#ry 
sick, and his legs pained him, and he cried a great 
(leal. Then he slept again; but wlien he woke, 
the pain was still there, and his head ached, and 
he cried again. Then Sister come and tried to 
soothe him, but he scarcely heeded her Hill she 
said: ‘ Look at your legs, Jim.’ 
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lie dried his eyes, and Sister threw off the bed- 
cftthes—and there were two stiaight lege tightly 
bandaged up between thin wooden boanls, and 
slung from an ii'ou cradle. He gazed in amaze¬ 
ment. 

‘That’s right, dear; don’t cry any more, for 
you are no longer Little Bow-legs.—Drink some 
milk, and go to sleep.’ 

For the next few days Jim was very quiet; 
his legs were rather painful, and lie liad to he 
Hat on his back always. ’I'lion gradually ho got 
more cheerful than he had ever been in Ids life 
before; he chatted with tlie otlier children and 
jilayed with the toy*< the nurses gave liim, an<l 
whenever his bed was made, he gazed anxiously 
at tiiose two straight legs in the wooden splints. 
Did they really lielong to him ? Sliould ho ever 
stand upright on them and walk like other boys? 
Mrs Millan came constantly to see Jim, for she 
was a good mother as East-end motliers go. She 
was never cruel to the boy; she was even kind to 
him in her own way ; but slic never dreamed 
, of petting or caressing liim. 

‘How's luy bird, mother Jim always a-sked. 

‘Oh, it’s all riglit: ever so much better nor 
it wu^ wh*‘n you was always loohn’ it about. 
1 reckon you’d better sell it before next 
winter, though. VouM get live bhillings for it 
easy.’ 

Jim had another plan in his ndnd, but he kept 
it secret for the pieseut. At hi.'t, alter in.niy 
long days of ])atient waiting, came tlje anxi ms 
time M lien the splints were to l)e removed. The 
' great .'<urg*on himself ua-' tlieiv to see the result 
of his skill; ami oh! with wliat su'^pense Jim 
watched while bandage alter bandage was iiiirolletl 
and the bits of wood weu*. taken aw<iy. He held 
liis bi’eath while Mr Pell Tavlur ran bis hand 
over the thin little legs and tlieii lifted fust one 
and then the other. 

‘Yes, tliut’s all light, Jlr Boberts. Womler- 
j fully succesaiul ’—Where are those casts 
I Sister fetched the casts of tlie two little bow¬ 
legs out of u ciipboartl, and Mr Boberts put lliom 
side by side with the two straight limbs which 
Jim was eyeing so anxioimly. Were they really 
his legs? He tried to move one, and it lelt 
dreatlfully heavy and tpieer, still it did move 
a little, and certainly the gieat surgeon seemed 
content. 

‘Splendid! splendid k* he exclaimed. ‘We 
must have a cast of the legs us they are now, 
and keep both for comparison.—Put a plaster 
of Paris bandage on now'; Imt before the boy 
goes out, be sure and take a ca^t.’ 

‘Is it all right, Sister 1 Shall 1 be able to walk 
•on them?’ whispered Jim. 

‘Yes; it is quite right. You shall run racc.s 
and w'in them, m a week or two.’ 

The next time Mrs Millan came, Jim told her 
the good new's with a smile. The old grave 
expression was leaving his face, and he w'as always 
laughing now. 

‘I suppose you’ll be home soon?’ said his 
mother. 

*r s’pose 80 .—Do you think father would give 
me a c^e for my bird 1 I’ve got tenpcnce here 
the doctors and people have gave me.’ 

‘Bless me, childjyou can keep the*bird where 
it k till sell it.’ 

‘But it’s my very own bird, mother, and 1 


I don’t want to sell it. I want to give it to the 
(hictor what made my legs straight’ 

‘ You little stupid i he don’t want a bird’.’ 

‘ Please, bring it next time, mother, and let me 
try.’ 

Sister was rather dibinayed when she found a 
canary in full song located at Jim’s bedside ; but 
when she learnt what was in tlie boy's mind, she 
W’as greatly pleased. A few days afterwards she 
came running dowui the ward ; and none of the 
children had over seen SLter run before, so they 
called out: ‘Hi! Sister I’—‘Golly! look at Sister 
i-unning!’ But Si>ter only smiled, and ran on 
till she reached Jim, who was sitting on a small 
chair with tw'o crutches by his side. Sister 
seized the cage and put it in Jim’s hand and 
whisked away llie crutches. Just then Mr Pell 
Taylor entered the w'ard, follow'ed by the usual 
crow’d of students. 

‘Now Jim,’ said Sister, ‘w’alk to meet him 
ami ofier him the bird.’ 

Jim stuiggled to bis legs and w'alked down 
the W'ard, firmly and upriglitly, till he met the 
great surgeon. ‘For you, sir,’ sanl Jim, holding 
up the cage, ‘’cause you have cured my bandy 
logs.' 


CANINE SMUGCLEKS. 

Auono tlie many ingenious devices w'liich have 
been r<.'-urted to from time to time for the purpose 
; of evading tlie Custom-house duties levied upon 
I certain ai te les, it may not be generally known 
that our canine friends in a neighbouring country 
have played* no iiicoubiderable part, but have been 
hugely used as aiders and abettors in the nefarious 
trade of smuggling, themselves being the carriers 
of contraband goods. Such has, however, been 
the case in the north of France ; and the way in 
which the dog w’as trained for the work of smug¬ 
gling, and rendered an eflicient agent capable of 
being entrusted with the cargoes which he W’us 
expected to bear in safety over the frontiers, is 
not without iutercftk 

The commoditiob which the dog conveyed were 
chiefly lace and cigars, both of these being light 
and ])ortablf ; and these ailicles W'erc actually 
carried to and fro between Belgium and France 
for a considerable time by meaiib of these saga¬ 
cious creatures. The method by which the dc^s 
were rendered amenable to tliis kind of traffic, 
and by which certain of them in many cases 
became quite nolorious from their skill in carry¬ 
ing it on, was as follows. The dog required for 
I the service was a shaggy or long-coated one ; and 
in addition to his ow n natural gai’inent, an over¬ 
coat, consisting of the skin of another dog of lai^er 
dimensions, was piovideil, which was fitted on to 
I his shoulders and reaching to his loins, w’os fastened 
under the belly, in which jiait the smuggled 
goods were closely packed. These false skins, 
moreover, were so well luljusted as almost to defy 
the closest scrutiny. Besides this disguise, these 
smuggling dogs had to Bubmit to a special ti'ain- 
ing before they were deemed efficient and qualified ; 
to enter upon the business required of them. For 
this purpose the master-smuggler, the owner of 
the dug, made an initiative joumeyvimder the guise ' 
of a merchant or peasant going to the fropUer 
iipn a visit to a relation in the Customs ; and he 
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himself would travel thither either by cart or by 
rail, whilst his accomplice would lead the dog l?y 
a cord, through a more circuitous and less fre- 
! quented road, to the same spot. The dog had* 
previously been kept without food for at least 
twenty-four hours, and upon his airival was 
welcomed by his master with many cai'esses and 
an ample supply of his favourite meat. After 
this sixtisfactory reception, he was confined, and 
again kept without eating for the space of two 
or tliree days. After that time he was i*elease<I, 
and then, hungry and impatient, ho would make 
for his former home witli all speed, traversing 
the same route along wliich he had been pre¬ 
viously brought Men were appointed to watch 
for his coming and to waylay him with threaten- 
ings; and if lie were found to deviate from the 
route mapped out for him, and along which he 
had been taken, as if for the purpose of making 
a short-cut across any lane he ha<l to travel, the 
dog was at once assailed with blows from cudgels, 
stone-peltinga, and occasionally, if he pervemdy 
persisteil, a gun witli blank carti idge nns fired 
at him. Tliese men who thus a.ssaulted the dog 
were generally clothed in a manner which re¬ 
sembled the uiiifornis worn by the police aiul 
the officers of Customs; conRe<iueutly, a whole¬ 
some terror was thus duly impressed on the 
animal’s mind in regard to all men wearing any 
official djess, and such were assifluously avoided, 
whilst considerable caution was also inspired with 
! a desire to keep himself concealed. 

The dogs were also always sent fortli in the 
twilight^ so that they habitually ina<lc their ' 
journeys during the night. Hy lliese ineauh 
strenuously carried out, a complete Iraming was 
soon efiected, through which the dog, when 
deeine<l fit to enter upon his smuggling career, 
was able, by his continual excursions to and fio 
beyond the frontiers witli the valuable loads 
entrusted to him, to bring in an excell<>nt income 
to the master engaged in this illegal trade. 

It was not likely, however, that a system like 
this could long be unnoticeil, ulicn men who 
had hitherto been poor and needy, and who were 
known to have been hanlly able tu gain a miser¬ 
able subsistence, became wealthy in an amazingly 
short space of time. This mode of smuggling 
was discovered; hut still it kept its ground, owing 
to the cleverness of the experts wdiich ha<l been 
long engaged in it At Maouse, tliere was a dog 
which hau acquired so great a renown that lie 
was dubbed le diahU by tlie nuthontics. A price 
was set upon him. He was white, so all white 
dogs were carefully w'atched ; but tills dog was 
white no longer; the colour of his coat was 
frequently changed, and his master dyed him 
black, brown, or light tan by turns. It was the 
sudden accession of riches to the owner of this 
dog, and bis indiscreet display of them by build¬ 
ing a laige and handsome liouse, that had rivete<l 
tlie attention of the revenue authorities upon this 
man’s movements in the first instance; but the 
dog w'as very skilful, and long evaded the emis¬ 
saries of justice. Snares and ambuscades were 
laid for him. Many tales were told of the artful 
manner in which he avoided them. At one time 
he mingled with a flock of sheep right under the 
eyes of thsscontroissary of police ; at another time 
j hp j trotted the whole distance under the very 
j carnage which was conveying the officer of excise 


who was on the lookout for him. But the p^r 
fellow was run down at last. Being sore presnd, 
he endeavoured to cross the Scheldt by swimming, 
and might have succeeded e^'en then In effecting 
his escape, had he not received previously a alight 
gunshot wound. As it was, he met his fate, and 
was drowned. Within the false skin of le diabU 
was found packed rich lace to the value of fifty 
tliousand francs! 


TUB MISTLETOE. 

Tne wiml Mows cold, and tho sail is low, 

And the sapphire sky has changeil to gray; 

But blitliely, blithely over the snow 
•The children troop fiom the woodland way, 
Laden with holly and evergreen, 

And the mistletoe peops out between. 

From nmiiy a chnndi tower far and wide 
The bells ring out with their merry chimes, 
Telling ghul tiduti^s of Cluistmas-tUlc * 

And the old folks <lrenm of bygone times; 

But the Inds—0 the lads, they \\hUi)er low 
As sljly the) hung up the mistletoe. 

Gr.indfjjther sits in his old armchair 
Spreading cold liaiids to the cheerful Maze; 

Dear grandmamma, in lier kcichief fair, 

Remembers Chiisituas in hrr young days ; 

But the maidens smile, and their soft cheeks glow 
As tiiey linger under the mistletoe. 

With a wreath of lamtd and Ivy bound 
On the lullltMl cm Is of her silken hair, 

Baby sits like an empress ciowned 
(Her only throne is a enshioned chaii). 

Ah ' many u kiss is in stoie, T know, 

Foi our small, sweet queen ’nenth the mistletoe. 

Open the purse and unbar the door; 

Let the Olnistmas angels in to-iiight; 

Heaits that lememlter the sad nml pooi 
Aie fille<l with joy, though the purse glows light: 
The milk of kindness should freely flow 
Under the holly and mistletoe. 

Let anger, and envy, and stiife all cease, 

Old wounds he healeil, and old wiougs set right: 
We hail the birth of the Filuce of Peace-— 

Sliine into our hearts, 0 kindly Light, 

That brotherly love may burn and glow 
Uudei the holly and mistletoe ! 

£. Mathxsoh. 
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SABLES AND STARCH. 

There is a cbaracteriHtie story told of Oambetta, 
the late popular Fi-ench tribune, that in the 
early da^-s of his reputation, on being invit(*d to 
one of the evening rwoptit)!!^ of Madame Adam, 
the brilliant editress ol the KohvcUc iiVrae, he 
entered tliat lady’s salon in a very iree-and-easy 
morning dress, ineluding—so the tale goes —a 
flannel shirt. Believing his newly introduced 
ac(juaintanctt to belong to the too familiar type 
of the ‘blue-stoeking,’ lie was not prepared for the 
elegant etnpiette of Madame Adam’s since famous 
receptions. The good breeding of the hostess w.is, 
however, shown by the tact witli which she imme¬ 
diately paid such marked attcuition to the ilever 
but socially inexperienced young lawyer, that he 
was soon placed at his ease amiilst the surrounding 
crowd of white ties and swallow-tails. In later 
ilays, when M. Cambettu lx*came one of the chief 
figures in Madame Adam’s salon, he would often 
reler with amusement to the circumstances of his 
first appi*arance there. The incident is one which 
m certain resiMji ts has probably happened to most 
of u**, though few lawyers attain tlic position of 
Qambettu, and all hostesses have not the kindly- 
art of placing at their ease the delinquent, w'ho is 
only too usually young, and hence an acute 
sufferer. | 

Unimjjortaut as the error in etiquette may he, 
to some sensitive minds nothing is more painful 
than thus to find themselves in walking-dress at 
dinner among a company of pemns attired in 
what Tliackeray has felicitously referred to as the 
livery of‘sables and starcb.’ It requires, indeed, 
either on inoixlinate share of conceit, or a genuine 
and very enviable sbai'e of philosophy, to be able 
to feel comfortiible under such circumstances. 
That this should be so, affonls a striking proof 
of the foi-ce of those conventionalities which 
have grown up with the advance of civilisation. 
Nothing, in fact, is more singular tlian the subtle 
manner in which tthese simple forms of etiquette 
segm to^be associated with certain of our moral 
convictions. The savt^e, though, strangely enough, 


he dre&*es with moht punctilious care for war or 
for any religious ceremony, feels no necessity for 
a special costume when taking bis dinner, if any 
of his irregular meals can be said to merit such a 
title. He squats down before his food, and eats 
witli tiic aid of fingers to which soap and water 
ai c unknown. He would reganl as an afiectation 
—if he did not regard it in the light of a religious 
ceremony—the preparation, slight though it be, 
made by what, socially speaking, may be regarded 
as the next >tcp ouw'urd, the pale-faced backw’oods 
settler, w'ho, befoi*e sitting dow'U to his dinner, 
W'ill—only^ however, if a woman be present— 
probably give his hair a touch-up with the brush 
he <Ups ill the basin or pannikin in which he has 
i-insed olf the more apparent soil of his daily 
labour. 

Strangely enough—still continuing the train of 
recognised conventionalities—by the settler, indeed 
by many' other equally ies|)ectable members of 
I the community, the extieme care of the townsman 
ill dressing for dinner, is, wt* know, regarded much 
us the backw-oodstnan s conduct is looked on by the 
barbarian, and be in bis turn regards the barbarian 
as a mere savage. This connection with morals, 
which thus in dilferent sections of society is a^oci- 
ated with the minutia' of etiquette, oil'ers a not 
uninteresting phase of the study of sociology. 
That the process of civilisation has invariably^ 
tended in the direction of complicating what may 
be termed the ritual of existence, is a mere truism, 
involving at the same time the much disputed 
question as to the distinction between luxuries 
and necessities. The luxuries of one sti^e of 
civilisation soon assume the fiosition of necessities. 
In this very connection it has not impeitiuently 
been wondered how the ancients could possibly 
have existed without soda-water or tobacco \ yet a 
surprisingly large number of very worthy persons 
continue to this day to live certainly without one 
at le^t of these so-called necessities. As the 
elevation in the standard of living—within w'lych 
pi*ovince may be included the li^ury of dressing* 
for dinner—has invariably been commenc^d^ by 
the few, the many have always resisted innova- 
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tions of this nature as evidences of gross atfecta- 
Uon and attention to frivolous details, which is 
not tiio light in which such forms are regarded 
when once firmly established. It was one of the 
> severest accusations of effeminacy brouglit by the 
frugal Venetians against the Byzantine spouse of 
one of their early Doges, that the foreign Dogaressa 
ate her food with a fork. How subtly our views 
on this very matter have undei-gonc a change, it 
is needless to remind those who are aware of the 
social and domestic evolution—through various 
stages of non-existence and steel two-prongedness 
—of what the Irish to this day know as the split 
siioon, on the ‘nice conduct’ of which, even in 
tliese days of electroplate, there is a curious 
variance of opinion, not to mention manual 
skill 

It has been urged that the now almost univer¬ 
sally established habit of daily ‘tubbing’ may, 
or rather has come to be regarded in a similai* 
manner. In a not very distant past, such a 
minute attention to cleanliness, even in what are 
known by soliie as the highest families, wiis in no 
way enforced as a moral duty, as would seem to 
be the case nowadays. Romething oJ the old 
traditions of defiant dirtiness may be said still to 
linger with a lai'ge number of the community. 
An occasional butli, a§ an American writer has 
put it, is even yet as much as is thought by many 
compatible with moral earnestness un<l high aims. 
Similarly, the habit, as a habit, of dressing for 
dinner is a disputed question in many families. 
By the more serious portion of those on whose 
personal exertions the general comfort of the 
household may be Bai<l to depen<l, the custom is 
usually considered as ossentialiy an inconvenience, 
though of late years the observance has spread in 
circles where a generation ago such a conce&sion tcj 
etiquette would have been regarded us eminently 
frivolous and affected. This fact of courae may 
be attributed to the larger spread of formal social 
entertainment, as compaj'e<l with the less exacting 
past. Ajiart from that small section of the c*<»m- 
nmnity Known as ‘society,’ wliich lives in a per¬ 
petual round of social e.vactions, and therei'oie 
wears ‘sables and starch’ ns an evening uniform, 
there is a very considerable number of jirofes- 
sional men who in the present day find them¬ 
selves during ‘the season’ so constantly invited 
out that it becomes with them almost a necessity 
to assume the swallow-tail with the approach of 
night. The comfort alone of changing the clothes 
worn during tiic daytime is no small inducement 
to many others; while that all-powerful motor of 
‘respectability’ steps in to encoumge the habit 
with a large number of others. At the same time, 
it will be freely admitted, nothing is more trouble¬ 
some than- the absence in certain sections of our 
society of any fixed rule on the ]>oint, a feature 
only surpassed by the equal uncertainty which 
prevmls respecting the hour of dinner, in discuss¬ 
ing which, it is surprising how the latent snubbism 
of certain peisons makes its appearance. 

Entering on an entirely different matter—the 
origin of our existing evening dress, like many 
other social features, may he said to be lost in the 
mists of antiquitjjr. Little as its cut and details 
have chancea within the last thirty years, the 
swallow-tau cotSt almost in its present form will 
be'ftiund in fashion-prints of exactly a hundred 
back, some two or three years prior to the 


outbreak of the French Revolution, which, in 
addition 'to the political and social changes ^ 
produced, affected scarcely leas radically the, cos¬ 
tume of the civilised world. Till the reign of 
George HI., and in France till that of Louis a VI., 
the every-<iay coat worn by owgpectable society 
was of a type approaching what is now regarded 
as an overcoat, while the waihtcoat was scarcely 
less conspicuous for its length. Some two or 
three years before the memorable date which 
marks the fall of the Bastille in 1789, we can trace 
the general form of our existing costume. This 
can be seen not only in the cut-away coals then 
worn, but in the hoots worn instead of shoes, and 
the round hat, which was so shortly to sweep 
away for ever the long established cocked-hat; 
though, let it be remembered, the elder members 
of the community continued for ninny years to 
retain the iashiuiis of the past, a fact not suffi¬ 
ciently realised by the stage costumier or the 
historic jiainter. 

Any one desirous of jiassing an interesting 
hour or so could not do better than examine 
a collection of costume plates of the lu'^t hundred 
years. During that time, varied as have been 
the changes in the dres.s ot our grandmothers 
un<l iiiotherH, the male costume has undergone 
only very luiiior alterations. AVith the close of 
the last cciituiy, our modern diess may be said 
to have been definitely determined. AVith the 
simplicity oi attire vlufh was introduced by the 
Flench Revolutiuii, were abolishecl for gt'od, with 
wigs, |K)wde!', and led heel.-, the brilliant silks 
aiul hiitins and embroideries so ullected by our 
great-grandfathers, lieiicefoith, a good suit of 
bouest broadcloth became the univeisal evidence 
of re^peltablllly. AVilh the eailiest yeai.s of this 
century, the black svallo\N-tail coat, though worn 
m colour ill walking-dress iar into‘the thiities,’ 
we find firmly established, and with that profusion 
oi clean Inieii wliith lias always been reiogniscd 
a.s a maik of gentility, came to be icgardcd as the 
corre't co.stiimc for evening wear in society, in the 
House of (/‘ommous being obligatory, in spite of 
the many efforts made to modify its forms and 
even its colour, that costume, with all its incon- 
\eniences, has been found by the civilised world 
to answer a definite purpose. It is clear that a 
lung time will elapse Wforc motlern evening male 
attire will undergo any important alteration. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A STORY IN TW'BLVR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER X. 

WiLMOT was just leaving Mr Esholt’s room 
witli a number of letters and other documents 
in his hand, when a servant came to tell him 
that there was a gentleman at the door w'ho 
desired paiiicularly to speak w'ith him. Wilmot 
went at once, thinking it was probably a mes¬ 
senger from Mr Kimber; but the person he 
found waiting in the entrance hall was a total 
stranger to liim. He was an under-sized, daik- 
complexioned, dapper-looking man, apparently 
about thirty years old. He had keen bright- 
glancing eyes, an insinuating manner, and a 
soft sleeky voice. He wore a suit of moumioig, 
new and very shiny, with tw'o large jet etnas 
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showing prominently on the ample bosom of* his 
t^irt Wilmot lit nis lip as he went fyrwjird, as 
if to keep down some inward agitation. 

‘You fee Mr Wilraot Burrell, I presume?' said 
the stranger, seeming to take lam in at a glance 
from head to foot 

‘ Tliat is my name,’ answered Wilmot stiffly. 

‘ As 1 have called on a private matter of some 
importance, I had bettc.r, ]>erhaps, begin by inti-o- 
ducing myself,’ went on the other, as he extracted 
a card from his case and presented it with a smile 
and a little bow. Wilmot took it, and read 
thereon a name he had never heard before: 

* Mr Reginald Vainpy.’ 

‘You say you have called to see me on a 
private matter,’ he said, his eyes wandering from 
the card to the strangei-’b lace and then back 
again. He was evidently ill at ease about some- 

tilin';- 

‘ Precisely.— 1 sec you arc busy ’—with a glance 
at the letters—‘but five mnmtes will suffice lor 
me to say all I liuve t<j say.’ 

Aftei* a moment’s hesit.ition, Wilmot said. 

‘ Come tliis way, Mr \'ampyand witli that 
he led the way towards tlie study. Mr Vampy j 
followed with a remai-k or two as to the unsettled 
stiite of the weather, to wlueU the otljcr hardly 
respoudeil. As soon as they were inside the 
room ami tlie door shut, the little precautionary 
measure alread\ de-iciibed took place, alter uhicli 
the two men sat down at the table, facing each 
otluM*. 

Tt) Agues, biding there in the daik against her 
will, the -iituatioii was one that filled her with 
I dismay. There was iiu way out but through the 
j study. ftUouM bhe, or bhould siie not, make her 
I presence known ^ But how account for being 
there'f—how explain why she did not come 
forward at the inonu-nl Wilmot drew back the 
portih'c and announce herself ( But even while 
bhe wa* asking herself tliesc ipiestionB, the two 
men began to s])eak, ami she re<-ognised that 
the moment for retreat had gone by. With her 
consent or without it, she must perforce stay 
where she was till the interview bhould come to 
an end. 

‘As your time is valuable, and mine, jKjrhap-., 
scarcely less s<»,’ began Mr Vampy, ‘1 will not 
waste it by beating about the biibh. Brevity, as 
I take it, is not merely the soul of wit, but that of 
business as well I have liero in my posscbsiou’— 
and he produced a bulky pocket-book as luj spoke 
—‘a ceitaiii slip of ]iaper bearing your siguatui-e 
on one side of it and tlnit of Mr Itebert Ksliolt on 
the other. U is, in fact, a bill, drawn at two 
months’ xlate, for tlie sum of two hundred and 
fifty poumls, and will fall due a fortnight from 
to-day. In all probability, you recognise the 
document in question ?’ Mr Vampy held up a 
slip of paper between his thumb and finger as he 
spoke. 

If Wilmot Burrell’s face had been pale before, 
it WG^ oshuu now. His mouth worked with a 
strange nervous twitching. For a few moments 
all }K)wcr of speecli 8eeme<l tak(m from him. Mr 
Vampy put hack the slip into his pocket-book and 
quietly waited. 

At length Wilmot spoke. ‘The bill you hold 
was given on the distinct understanding that it 
should ibe ai^cepted as deposit, and not be dU- 
counted or allowed to change hands in any way.’ 


‘That is a point respecting which 1 have no 
.information,’ replied Mr Vampy in liis quiet pre¬ 
cise way; ‘ but in business, circumstances some¬ 
times alter cases, and os a matter of fact tlie bill 
has come into my people’s hands in the ordinary 
couwe of such transactions.^ * 

Again there was a biief silence. Wilmot seemed 
to be weighing every word in his mind before 
giving utterance to it. ‘Even granting such to 
be the case, Mr Vampy—although, mind you, a ' 
gross breach of confidence must have been com- | 
mitted somewhere in oi;dcr to make such a thing 
possible—the bill does not fall due for a fortnight 
consequently—y(*n will pardon my saying so— 

1 fail in some degree to gather the purport of 
your call uptm me Ibis evening.’ 

A peculiar smile wrinkled the curves of Mr 
Vam]»y’s mouth and peered out of tlie comers of 
his eyes. It was not a pleasant smile, and 
Wilniot’s marrow seemed to turn to ice as he saw 
' it. 

‘The 1 ‘eason of my \isit, Mr Bun’ell, is not far 
to seek. My people have had some previous 
acquaintance with the signature of Mr Esholt, 
who, as you are doubtleb.s aware, writes a very 
bold bluff sort of hand. Now, singular to say, our 
cashier—he is one of the most suspicious of mor¬ 
tals—is not altogether satisfied with the endorse¬ 
ment of the bill I showed you just now. He says 
that it dilfers in two or three small but vejy 
recognisable particulars from ^fr Esholt’s usual 
siguatur**, and tlmt when that gentleman wrote it, 
il write it he did, he must either have been ill or 
—shall ue say—slightly “mellow,” or, in fact, 
aiiYthing you please except in his ordinary busi¬ 
ness mood.* Such being the state of the ciue, my 
firm iiave deputed me to wait upon you, or upon* 
Mr EshoU, or both of you with the view of satis¬ 
fying that most Busjiicious of cashiers that the 
endoi*seuieut in question is really that of the 
perwon it purports to be. I hope I have made 
myself clearly understood ’’ 

Of a siuety he had done that, as Wilmot 
acknowledgeil to himself with an inward shiver. 

‘ Pray, Mr Vampy,’ ho contrived to say pre¬ 
sently, ‘may I inquire the name of the finn you 
so ably represent'^* ' 

‘That IS a detail, Mr Burrell, which at this 
stage of the affair I grieve to say I am not at 
liberty to enlighten you on. When I called at 
your Water Street office this afternoon,’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘and was informed that I should find 
you here, I was also told that lilr Esholt was ill 
Possibly, honever, he is not too ill to see me for 
half a minute, so as to enable me to satisfy iny 
people with i-egard to tlie little matter which has 
brought me here. Perhaps, Mr Burrell, you will 
kimlly ascci-taiu whether Mr Esholt will favour 
me with an interview.’ As he spoke he took out 
his watch and glanced at it. 

Wilmot felt as neai-ly all hunted animals are 
said to feel when brought to bay. He could not 
turn and rend his foe, much as he would have 
lik^d to do so, but he could at least set him at 
defiance and dare him to do his worat Like 
many other men, he was only a coward up to a 
certain point; and now that the worst had to be 
faced, now that no door of retreat seemed deft 
open to him, his nerves braced themselves like 
bands of steel. Leaning forwai'd, with his ^\|OW8 
on the table, and looking his visitor straight in 
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the eyes, he sfiid iu a cold hard voice that was Wilmot moistened his parched lips with his 
not without a touch of defiance in it: ‘What* tongue. Xhen he said: ‘Will you tell me wh^ 
should you say, Mr Vampy, or whatever your return it is in my power to make 1’ ^ • 

name may be, if I were to tell you that the • ‘1 will. The bill I hold is for the sum of 

, endorsement on that bill was not written by Mr two hun<lred and fifty pounds. You slmll give 
Robert EsholtV me a supplementary document—merely your own 

‘ 1 should you worild he telling me note of hand—for a furtlier sum of one hundred 

nothing more than I had a very strong suspicion pounds, making in all three Imndied and fifty, 
of already.’ * which amount you will be in a position to meet 

Wilmot sank back in his choir and stared at this day fortnight— eh'I* 
the other, as not knowing what to say next Wilmot Bumll sot his teeth hard and clenched 

Mr Yampy’s irritating -smile once more crept his hands. He was so utterly taken aback that 
over his face. ‘ I was pretty well Jissured before he necdeil a few moments to recover himself. 
I entered this house,’ he went on, ‘that Mr But the brain works nimbly in the great crises 
Esholt’s pen had never written his name on the of our lives. ‘It I am in a position to meet 
back of tiie bill in my possession.’ two hundred and fifty pounds on the twenty- 

‘ In that case, sir, may I ask once 11101*0 to what fourth, 1 shall l>e in a position to meet another 

I am indebted for the honour of this interview? iiundred,’ he said to himself. ‘SlioiiM I not 
I presume your only object iu coming here was be in a position to meet either, then one piece 
to inform Mr Ksholt of your clever discovery ; of paper will be just of as much or a** little 
why, then, you should have sought this prelimin- value as the other.’ 

ary interview with me, I am at a loss to undei- Mr Vampy had picked up a book and was 
stand. Mr Esliolt is up-stairs, and although far glancing over the titlo-pngc. Presently he said : 
from well, I have no doubt he will see you on a ‘Well, Mr Burrell, nliut say you? Do you 
matter which so closely couoems the interests of accept our proposition ? ’ 
both of you. Shall I ring for a servant, Mr * 1 accept it’ 

Vampy, to take up your card?’ He lialf rose ‘C5ood. On the supposition that you might 

from liis chair as he asked the last <|uestion. do so, I brought with me a little lorm duly 

‘ I admire your impetuosity, Mr Biinell,’ an- drawn up, to which I will presently get you 
swered the other in his sleek evenly modulated to affix }our signature. Befoi'e doing so, how- 
tones, ‘although, under the ciivumstana^s, it is ever, I inu^t ask you to be goo<l enough W) 
perhaps sciu’cely judicious on y<»ur part to give eulighten me as to the iiieuns you projaise to 
way to it Appamitly it lias not suggested itself adopt, or the source from u Inch you propose 
to you that in coming hei'c I might possibly be deriving the funds to enable aou to meet your 
actuated by a motive very diffei*ent fiofu the one engagements on the day in ipie-tion.’ 
you have imputed to me.’ If Wilmot hail been staggoietl before, he wa.9 

A great throb of hope seemed to vibrate thi*ongh doubly tu now. He stared at the little man 
every nerve in Wilinot’s body; he half caught his in black as if be only lialf coniprelieii<led his 
breath for a moment; then he »aid iu a faint meaning. Mr Vampy looked at his watch for 
voice : ‘Go on, sir, if you please.’ the second time. 

‘1 presume, Mr Burrell, that when the little ‘Pardon me/ said Wilmot at length, a little 
document to which our convei-sation refers was stiffiy, ‘ but you arc seeking to impure into 
first launched on an unappreciative world, thei’c jirivate matWr.'. wliicli concern myself alone.’ 
was some likelihood of its being duly hoiioui'ed ‘Punlon me, Mr Burrel], i>ut is not our inter- 
when it shouhl lall due f* view of a private and confidential nature through- 

‘Every likelihooil, Jfr Vampy—a likelihood out? When you come to think the matter over, 
wliicli is as strong to-<Iay us it was six weeks ago.’ you will rccc^uise that 1 am asking of you 
‘1 am glad to hear it—very glad, for your sake, nothing imreasouable. You have promised to 
Mr Burrell. Supposing, in that case—1 merely meet a certain engagement by a certain date; 
sav 8Uppositi(f~~-onr firm should see their way to all 1 want to know is the method by wbich 
allow the bill to come to maturity in their own you purpose arriving at the result in iiiiestion. 
hanils and without negotiating it further, it may Without doubting your Uma fides in the least, 
be accepted os a fact that it would be met in due you will allow me to hint that there is nothing 
course on its presentation on the twenty-fourth ?’ t<) hinder you between now and the twenty- 

‘That may be accepteil as an undoubted fact, fourth from starting for Paris, or New York, 
Mr Vampy,’ he replied, but with just a shade or Timbuktoo; iu which case wha^ may I ask, 
of hesitation, whicii did not escape the otliei^s would be the value of the little bill which my 
notice. firm, wisely or unwisely, have taken upon them- 

‘ That is to say, Mr BuiTell, so fai* as one may selves to discount ^ ’ 
accept anything as a fact in a world in which Wilmot abruptly pushed bock his chair and 
promissory no^ play such an important part’ began to pace the room like a man in a strait 
Mr Vampy chuckled softly to himself, and then from which he sees no way of escape, 
resumed more soberly; ‘So fai*, so gowl. Our ‘Come, come, Mr Burrell,’ said Mr Vampy iu 
firm, Mr Burrell, while actuate^l by every desire a tone of mild banter; ‘ there’s not the slightest 
to conduct their business on purely phiknthropic necessity foi* you tf) put. yoniself about A little 
principles, find themselves under the unfortunate confidential information is all I ask for, which 
necessity of doing as their neighbours da You there can be no difficulty in your affording me. 
wiK scarcely, therefore, be surpnsed at my asking May 1 be allowed to hint that possibly there’s 
you what rtftum'you would be prepared to make a bit of horse-flesh at the bottom of your little 
in consideration of the service just hinted at by difficulties—that perliaps you are lookingtforwavd 
me?’ —eh? to the Croxton Autumn Meeting, this 
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day week, .to recoup your fortunes an^ set you 
on your legs again? Come, now, Mr Burrell, 
coiimle irf me—make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘You’ve hit the right nail on the heatl, Vampy!’ 
exclaimed Wilmot in one of those surhlen bursts 
of confidence to which desperate men sonietinies 
give way. ‘ I Ve laid sixteen U) one on Pcr&ephonc 
for the Croxton (^up; and if she pulls it off, 
I shall be able to wipe the slate clean and have 
a clear tlioii. into the baigain.’ 

‘Bravo, Mr Burrell, bravo ! When a man takes 
to riding across country, he should ritle boldly or 
not at all. I hope with all my heart Ptr&epiione 
will show the others a clean pair of heels—all 
I the more becau.se I happen to have a couple 
' of fivers on her myselC, so that you and 1 may 
be .said to row in tlie same boat. Still, there 
are unceitainties in all things mundane, not ex¬ 
cepting horse-racing, and 1 am sure you ai*e far 
too astute an indivirlual not to have at least 
two strings to your bow in the little game you 
are now playing. Supposing for ;i moment 7Vr- 
scjihme. does not come in first—what then V 

The momentary elation which hatl show’ii itself 
in Wilmot’s eyo.s a minute or two befoi'e had 
now <licd out again ; Ids face put on flic same 
(lull aslieii hue it liad worn earlier in the inter- , 
view. He had resunu'd Ids M'at, and was nerv-1 
ously ti'aring a sliect ol paper into minute ! 
shreds. After a moment oi two he said, but 
without raising lus eyes from the UhU*. ‘Even 
if that should happen whuli you say might | 
hap]»eu—not that it will, mind you -I have > 
other means left of meeting my engagements 
wlien they fall due.’ 

‘And those means are?’- (juened Vampy’s 

silky voice. 

There w’as no rejdy. The slu'ct of paper was 
still being torn and rctorn. ‘ I am awaiting your 
answer, Mr Burrell. Time is on the wing, as 
some poet lias very jiwtly i-cmavked.’ 

AVilmot drew’ in lii.s breath and set his teeth 
liard for a moment; then he said, in slow sullen 
tones, .still without looking up : * W’c have a big 
settling-day at the ofiicc on tlic tw’mity-foiirtli.’ 

‘I understand. The bill will be met by yon 
out of the day’s proceeds.’ 

Wilmot iKKlded. 

‘And after that- But th.it is a matter 

wliicli concerns youi'self alone. So long as niy 
people can rely on having their mom-y, they have 
notliing to do with anything further. As it 
hapi^ens, I have some acquaintance with the in¬ 
terior working of Mr Ediolts office; but I had 
no idea, Mr Buri'ell, that you held a position 
in it sufficiently onerous and confidential to 
allow of your being able to—well, to meet a 
liability like the one we liave been di.scussiiig, 
without running the risk of any immediate un¬ 
pleasant conseipiences to yourself.’ 

‘The explanation is simple enough,’ answered 
Wilmot, still sullenly, for at no time was he 
one to stand being catechised without resenting 
it. ‘ So long aa Mr Esholt is away ill, Mr Kimbcr, 
the head-clerk and cashier, undertakes the general 
management of the business, wdiile his own ordi¬ 
nary duties are divided between myself and 
another clerk.’ * • 

• ‘ Notating could be clearer so far,* answ’ered 
Mf Vampy blandly. ‘But supposing—and wc 
always have to .suppose a great deal in these 


patters—supposing Mr Esliolt should be well 
enough to return to business earlier than the 
twenty-fourth, and Mr Kimber w^ere to resume ' 
his ordinary functions—w'h^t then ? ’ 

No aitswer. 

‘It seems to me, Mr Burrell, that there is 
still a little screw loose somewhere—just a possi¬ 
bility, in fact, tliut your house of rariie may come 
tumbling about j'oiir ears at the last moment. 
“The hest-laid scheme.^ of mice and men‘’-.--yoii 
know the rest. And ip such a case, wOiat would 
become of my poor little bill ? Have you m thing 
further to suggest, Mr Burrell?’ 

‘Nothing.’ It was indeed a house of cards 
that he had built for himself; he recognised 
that fact now’, in the jiitilesa light throw’n on 
it by liis visitor, as he liad never had the courage 
to recognise it before. 

‘It seems to me,’ said Ikir Vampv, after a 
pause, during which he had been sottly tapping 
on the table w ith the nails of liis right nano, 
‘that there is one way, and one only, oy means 
of which my people will be able to make them¬ 
selves absolutely sure of their money, ami you 
at the saiiK' time have one more chance affomed 
you of jxilling yourself together and of running 
.straight for the future.’ 

Wilmot looked up, and the eyes of the two 
men met. Wilmot’s eyes asked the question his 
lij»« w’ere powerless to ask. 

As if in answ'er to it, Mr Vampy leaned forw’ord 
a little w'ay ami said in low' impressive tones: 

‘ Air Ksholt must vnt be well enough to go back 
to business by the twenty-fourth.’ 


ftHEEP-AVASHINC IN NEW ZEALAND. 

There may be many wdio have seen sheep-w’ash- 
ing as it is carried on in England, to whom a 
description of the manner in which lai^e fiucks 
are eimilaily dealt with in the colonies should 
prove interesting. If the reader wall iinder.''tand, 
^^r^t of all, that in the colonies forty thoii'saml 
sheep are considci*ed but an average Hock, it will be 
seen that to wash such a number w'ith hot water 
and soap, ami to rinse them afterw'ards in running 
cold w'atcr, i» no trilling undertaking. Washing 
is not deemed nt‘ces.<5ary on all ‘stations’ or 
‘ bheep-riiiis; ’ and year by year there seems to be a 
growing inclination to abandon the work as costly 
and unjirofitable. On different station.^, too, the 
process adopteil varies considerably, and in some 
cases it goes no further than a quick plunge 
through cold w’ater only. 

Tlie object of this ])aper is to attempt to 
describe a particular ‘dip’ in the South Island 
of New Zealand, in which the writer took part 
during the spring (colonial—month of November) 
of 1881. Tlie run in question lies upon the north 
bank of tbe Wuitaki River, and the entire flock 
numbered some eighty thousand sheep, but rather 
less than half of these only were washed or 
‘dipped.’ Kor this purpose, tw'enty-four men had 
to 1^ employed, exclusive of the ‘miisterers.’ lliese 
latter are the men who go out upon the run at 
shearing or washing time with trained do^^and 
gather together and drive in the sheep. 
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In mustering, the run is cleared in sections, and, 
in many places it is very diAicult and laborious 
woih. This can be understood when it is realised 
•that a sheep-run may Contain one hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of land ; and this land, it must be 
remembered, is very unlike any country upon 
which sheep are depastured in England. Moun¬ 
tainous and broken coiinUy much of it is, and 
often'studded with clumps of thick limber. So 
rough and broken is most of tlie sheep-country 
in New Zealand, that mustering on horseback is 
quite impc^sible; hence the shepherds or mus- 
terers have to travel on loot; oml climbing hills 
and fording mountain torrents and rivers, they 
gather the sheep together in flocks, with the aid 
of their dogs, and drive them in as best they may. 
The run will be divided, as already stated, into 
sections. These sections, ranging from live hun¬ 
dred to ten or fifteen himdreil aci'es in extent, are 
termed ‘paddocks.’ The mustei*ers then take the 
run paddock by paddock ami gather iu the sheep, 
and drive them to the shearing shed or dip, as the 
case may be ; and it is their duty to keep the 
supply always up to the demand of the shearers 
or washers. To this end the mustering gang : 
will be sent to bring iu the sheep from the 
first paddock a day or two before the men 
who are to deal with them are engaged to begin 
work. Thenceforward the miisterers have to work 
day and night might and main, that they may be 
always in readiness with fresh sheep as 4'ach batdi 
is disposed of. In the old days, before the inveu- 
tion of wire fences, there was no subdivision of 
the runs into paddocks, and then the labour of 
mustering was far more troublesome an<l imsati-s- 
factory. The number of permanent sheplicrds 
whom it was then necessary to employ was also 
much greater than is the case at the present day. 
Thus wire fences throughout the colonies are 
termed ‘wire shepherds;’ and many a broken- 
down old tramp may be heard to curse the 
invention of fencing-wire, whicli he avers has 
depnved him of the means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. 

But now let us suppose that the miisterers have 
brought in their first mob of sheep and lliat the ' 
work of washing is about to begin. The necessary 
number of men has been engaged; and each 
man has had to sign on agreement for tbc wages 
he is to receive, binding himself to work under 
certain conditions. The sheep as they are brought 
in by the miisterers arc driven into a large fenced 
yard which opens into one somewhat smaller, this 
second yard opening again into one smaller still, 
and so on until they all culminate in a small pen 
capable of holding from forty-five to sixty sheep. 
The first dip-hand was the ‘yarder-up,’ whose duty 
it was to keep working tlie sheep forward as the 
final small pen and the yard leading into it wore 
emptied, I® this temper-trying labour he was 
a^jisted by a d<^. Next, in the small final pen, 
two'Hknds were stationed. Tlicse, for reasons 
following, were called the ‘dry-chuckers-in.’ Now, 


one side of this pen consisted of a Swinging shuttei', 
a door, in fact, hinged upon its upper edge instead 
of on its side; and upon the outside of this door 
there w’as a sheer fall of about four feet plump 
into one end of a long wooden trough. This 
trough, about twenty feet long, two feet six inches 
wide at the top, and seven feet deep, was sunk in 
the ground to a depth of about six feet; it was 
filled twice daily witli water heated to a certain 
temperature, and in which a liberal allowance of 
soap had been boiled up. For the heating and 
soap-mixing there \vas a furnace built under two 
large iron tanks ; and the thinl dip-haml, an old 
soldier, had the responsibility of keejnng up the 
supply of hot water and soiqi. A inpe led from 
the tanks to the trough, and tlie water in the 
latter was replenished as it decreased, owing to 
the quantity carried away in the wool of the 
sheep as they passed through it. The portion of 
the trough iinmedialely under the swinging door 
was partitioned olf from the rest b> a little gate 
sliding m n groove, and fitted to lift up and down 
by hand in the same manner as a sluice-gate ; and 
this end of the trough, and tlio side of it opposite 
to the swinging shutter to a di.-taiice equal to the 
length of the sliiitter, uerc built up to a height of 
fi\e or six feet, so that the falling sliecp should 
have no chante to escape. 1'hc reiiiauider of the 
trough was similarly dividetl into four )>aititions, 
to the charge of each ot which a man was 
^poinWd. 

i^^At the beginning of the day’s work, the dry- 
ciuukers-in, having received tlie‘office’from tlie 
overseer, opened the ])roceoiling« by grabbing each 
a couple of sheep and throwing tliein against the 
swinging shutter with force suflicient to carry them 
through, so that tlie\ fell .'.ouse into tJie W'ater 
beluw. And inexpre.ssibly astonished the animals 
used to look as they disa]q»eared and tlie shutter 
closed after them. The beith of dry-ehutker-in 
was one of sonic dignity, because upon these 
oflicens devolved the responsiliility of keep¬ 
ing tally of the number of sheep W'aslied. The 
writer, in company with a diminutive but 
muscular Jew, had the honour of this apfioint- 
meiit, and kept the score, as aforesaid, with a 
sense ol vast importance. Four sheej) having 
passed through the bhiittcr-w’ay much as tlio clow'ii 
in the pantomime makes his exits and entrances, 
it was the duty of tlio man stationed at the first 
division of the trough to take them in hand. 
Tiiis he did by first ducking the heads of any of 
them that might have managed to escape total 
iuiinei'sion in the fall; after winch he rubbed the 
soapy w’ater well into them, particularly round 
their necks, with a weapon de.vignnted a ‘crutch.’ 
This w’as an instrument precisely in the form of 
tlie ordinary crutch used by lame people and of 
about the same size and length. But the sheep- 
washer reverses arms, as one might say, and per¬ 
forms the rubbing with the crook-end. The crook 
also serves hohl up the chins of any sheep 
which may come near drowning in their yrogreas 
through the bath. Having rubbed them Jown-^ill 
round, this first man lifts th*. first little gate and 
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#ith his crutch passes the four sheep into the 
next partition. Then, immediately tiie gate is 
shut* agafc, the dry-cUuckcrs-in—always on the 
fdert—Hurl down other four sheep ; and thus the 
trough is kept always full frcmi end to end with 
the sheep passing through it in a continuous 
string; tne man at each partition repentin" the 
process of ‘crutching’ already described. Eacli 
man is engaged upon his batch of four sheep just 
long enough to give them about half-a-dozen brisk 
rubs apiece. From this it will be seen that 
neither the dry-chuckei-s-iu nor any of those 
engaged in the work Ijave much idle time. 

lleaching the cud of the hot-water trough sneez¬ 
ing and gasping, and with their thick wool so 
loaded with soapy water that their legs can 
scarcely sustain their own weight, the poor sheep 
are pushed, dragged, and goaded up an inclined 
plane into another small pen elevated to the level 
of the dry-chuckers’-m pen. Here they fall int<k 
the hands of the wet-chuckei’s-in, three in number. 
This, tlie wet jk'ii, has upon one bide of it the 
appr<»ach fnun the hot-wab^r trough already 
describecl, and upon eacli of the other tliree sides 
a swinging door, as in the diy pen, but Rmullej*. 
The door in the dry pen is the lull width ot 
the side; but those in the wet Jien chx-^e the 
orifice ol a bhoot only just wude enough to allow 
a sheep to slide <U>\vn it end on. IVni^ath ea<h 
of these bhoot-i there is a well about eight feet ‘ 
long by four feet wide and some five ieet deep. 
Tliese wells are in fact boxes let in lludi with the ‘ 
ground ni the same way a« tlic hot-wuter trougli. 
IFpon three sides tlie walls of tlic wells arc j>er- | 
pendicular; but on the fouitli and outer side j 
then; is a sloping pail equivalent to the imdined^ 
plane which leads out of llic trough into llie wet 
pen. 'riiis sen’es b>r a landing for the sheep 
nlien tlieir clcaiibing is perfected. 

But tliey arc not liidf done witli yet Emptying 
into each well there arc two spouts of water lull¬ 
ing from a ‘lluming’ ovcrliead. The.be s 2 *outs arc 
each about tlie length of a bheeji, and are fitted 
one near each end of the well ami par.illcl with 
the end or shoiter side of it. I’he water falls trom 
the lluming overliead home four oi* five feet to 
the bottom of the sixnit, and the orifice tiirougb 
whicli it tlien passes lieing veiy narrow, tlie stream 
of water disgorged falls witli considerable force. 
Near each corner of the well and in the same line 
with the spouts, a barrel is sunk tiubh with the 
ground—that is to say, there are two barrels to 
each spout, one at eacli en<l, and in the same lino 
with it In each barrel a man stands sunk nearly 
to his «armpit.s, so that he is able convenieiilly 
to lean -forward over the well. Thus there aie 
four men to each well, or two to each snout. 
Now it is the business of the wet-chur.kei’s- 
in to keej) the men at the wells sujqdied wdth 
sheep just as the dry-chiickcrs-in feed the men 
at the trough. But the berth of the Avet-chucker- 
in is certainly no sinecure, whatever that (»f his 
dry confrere may be. The wet sheep am heavy, 
frightene<l, and stubborn, and often so exhausted 
that they have to bo hauled laboriously out ot tbe 
hot-wuter trough by the ‘scruff of the neck.^ 
An average colonial sheep will w'eigh, I think, 
about fifty-six pounds when fully^ tleece«l. He 
V ale(^ springy and active ; and any ordinary I 
man, with a preliminary pressure downwanls 
upon the auituaT) back, and then a quick | 
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lift, can throw it easily over his head. But 
wlien the animal is loaded* outside, and half- 
filled inside, with soapy w'ater, he is a very 
different hainlful. How'ever, they have to be 
got out of the hot-water trough somehow; and' 
when they have been safely landed in the wet 
pen, they are sent two by two dow’n the shoots 
into the wells beneath. £uck shoot has at the 
bottom a second swinging door weighted with 
lead, to break the fall of tlie now heavv and help¬ 
less animal. The shoots disgorge the sheep in the 
middle of the well betfveen the two spouts; and 
when it plumps into the water, the two spouters, 
who are rca<ly for it, take each one end and drag 
it beneath their spout. Upon the bottom of the 
well, underneath each spoiu, two rollers are fixed, 
which rise high enough to give a rest for the 
sheep wliile being s]xmted. The wet-chuckers-in, 
Iroin their pulpit-like pen above, can see when 
either pair of spouters nas finished a sheep, and 
their duty is to keep the sujiply up to the demand. 
Each RpDuter is professedly provided with a com- 
}deto waterproof suit—stm’-wester, gum-boots, and 
oilskin coat—to protect him from the splashings 
made by the struggling sheep, and from the leak¬ 
age that falls from the fiumiiig above. But to the 
considerable discredit of the station owners, the 
efficiency ttf the waterproofings w'as largely a 
tiling ot the past. 

When the spouters have placed a .sheep in posi¬ 
tion under the sjiout, and resting on the rollers 
t\'i described, they hold' each two legs with one 
Itaml, while with the other they turn the animal 
slowly fiom side to side, at the same time parting 
the wool, m that the water may have free access to 
the skin. The continuance of tliis treatment for 
a minute or two brings about a magic transforma¬ 
tion in the np])earauce of the sheejx By the 
force of the water the dirt is knocked rather than 
W’ashed out of the wool, an<l in a veiy short time 
the animal is turned off the rollers and guided to 
the landing-place a new being. Having landed 
from tlie well, it is at liberty to w’amlcr off 
unmoleated into a fiesh grassy paddock. From 
this sanctuary, at the end of a couple of days, 
when the fleece is <lry, tlie sheep in taken to the 
shearing-shed and disrobed. 

A few words now as to the pay earned by the 
men engaged in the Avork. All the men except the 
“pouters w ere paid ‘ Iaa enty-fivc shillings a AA’eek 
and their tucker;' tliat is to say, they wei*e pro¬ 
vided w'lth a hut to sleep in, rations and a cook, and 
the tAveiity-five shillings a week. The payment is 
always made upon the conclusion of the W'ork by 
bank cheque ; and then begins the stampede for 
tlie nearest public-house. 'Die spouters were paid 
thirty shillings a AA'cek and tucker ; and well they 
earned the extra pay. Spouting is not pleasant ■ 
Avoik, AvhnteAer ilry-chucking-in may be. The ' 
water that falls through the spouts is intensely I 
cold. This is the case Avith all running W'ater in 
New Zealand, because nearly all the rivers rise in 
snoAA'-clad mountains, from which the}^ run with 
such impetuous rapidity to the sea, oAA’ing to the 
steepness of the descent, that there is no time for 
the warmth of the sun to raise the temperature 
materially even at midsummer. Tf the spouter 
be a raw hand or unskilful in the work, he*wiU 
be splashed over the head and*face all day until 
he is nearly blinded, and the AA’ater willHrickle 
down his neck, inside the waterproof coat, and 
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wet him from head to foot' Let him be ever so 
handy^ he cannot escape a sembdrenching dailv' 
from the leakage of the ftuming above his head. 
For the sake of seeing all the luu while he had 
^he chance, the wrifer relieved a rheumatic 
Bpouter> for one day ; but he felt no ambition 
whatever to proloim the experience. Tlie day 
chancing to be bitterly cold, considerably enhanced 
the enjoyment—and his awkwanlness in handling 
his sheep led to a pretty equal division of the 
spouting between himself and the quadruped. He 
came out of his tub at night more dea<l than alive, 
and with the colours oi a blue-and-white llannel 
shirt transferred to his skin, so that he looked hke 
some Hew species of ahoiigiual warrior. Diogenes 
found philosophy possible with his days and nights 
spent in a tub, but eight hours in a sheep-washer’s 
tub might have disturbed even his equanimity. 

The working hourb were eight daily. IWiiining 
at eight o’clock in the morning, the work went 
steadily on until ten ; here thci'e was a rest lor 
ten minutes, called *&moke-oh,’ when all hands 
went up to the hut for a pannikin of coflee and a 
piece ot bread or plain cake; then back again to | 
the pens, crutches, and tubs until twelve. Here i 
there was a spell till one o’clock for dinner ; then | 
at it again till three, and another ten minutes | 
^smoke-oh’ with coffee ns before; after this tlie i 
work went straight on until about twenty minutes | 
past five—the odd twenty minutes patching up 
the breach made in the eight hours by the two | 
‘smoke-ohs.’ The coffee twice a day is an insti¬ 
tution really devised for the sole benefit of the 
spouters, to whom some stimulant is almost neces¬ 
sary. All the spouters of old standing may be 
heard constantly bewailing the degeneracy of the 
times, which lias brought about the unsatisfactoi-y 
substitution of coffee for rum. In tlic ^goml old 
days,’ a ‘go’ or *tot’ or ‘stiff nip’ of rum was 
served to the spouters each ‘smoke-oh.' The work 
lasted twenty-nine working days, during whicli 
time 36,471 sheep were washed—giving an average 
of over 1260 sheep for each day. 

The sheep have to be turned out by the spouters I 
to the satisfaction of the overseer, and on cold j 
days the dirt is not ‘knocked out’ of the wool so 
speedily as in warm w’eatlier. Tliis is because in 
cold weather the grease or ‘yolk’ in the wool 
congeals, and consequently, with the dirt that it 
holds, is less ‘lively’ and more difhcult to loosen. 
Upon some days, great difficulty would be found 
in getting the sheep clean enough to pass the over¬ 
seer, and none of them when finished would look 
anything like so well as upon otlier days. On hot 
days, therefoi*e, they would be turned out much 
faster than when the weather was cold. Some¬ 
times, too, the iiiusterers would keep us waiting I 
an hour or two for sheep. Running in such wil<l 
country, the sheep get their fleeces full of dirt 
and rubbish of every description, grass seed, coarse 
sand, bite of stick and burk, and notably thistle 
thorns. With these lust, dry, every sheep’s fleece 
will be lolled, us will every finger and most of the 
rest of the can^ase of the dry-chucker-in, before the 
first day’s work is done. For the first few days the 
yolk of the wool irritates the skin of the hands, 
and piakes them so sore that clutching the sheep 
is torture t(^ the ^nder flesh ; and the harassed 
chucker-iu will be seen tiying to do the work 
with ‘bis knees, to avoid touching the wool with 
hu bfCmds at alL This irritation soon wears off; 


and by-au^-by, one falls into a knack of catching 
his sheep unaw'ares and dexterously by one hind¬ 
leg and jerking him so quickly through ‘the door 
that he has no time to struggle. Next, the dry- 
chuckers-in will vie with one another in feats of 
strength, selecting heavy sheep and pitching them 
over instead of through the door. There is an 
additional charm in this, because thereby the first 
crutcher below is very angry. He gets 

snhished from head to foot, and probably varies 
the monotony of the day two or three times by 
dropping liis crutch and storming the dry-pen 
fortress, bent upon punching the heads of his 
tormentors. It has not been demonstrated that 
this exercise is good for the sheep ; and uulced it 
looks like the veiy refinement of cruelty. The 
wretched creatureK are frightened and knocked 
about and toiiured enough in the process without 
their misery being added to in this way. But it is 
only a question ot whether being lifted over a door 
infrtead of thrown through it frightens them more; 
for, ex<*eptiim accidents, neither method hurts 
j them; they fall cleai’ into the water. The greatest 
I suffering falls to tlH)se with horns; many of 
i these get knocked off, whereby the poor sheep 
I must suffer considerahlo psdii. Now and then 
I a sheep with two and even tlircc fleeces will be 
! brottglit in - that is, a sheep that has escaped the 
I mustei-ei*8 for a year or two, and so remained 
unKborn. These sheep become as strong aiul active 
I as goate, and very wild and unmanageable. Some¬ 
times, after having been driv(*n with difliculty to 
the dry pen, they will jumj) the fence and make 
off again to the hills, escaping washing and shear¬ 
ing for iinoLher year. 

The work of the ‘yarder-up’ is simply abomin¬ 
able. Varding-up sheep is w'ork tit only for 
stoics, and these tlo not abound among working¬ 
men. The frightful ill-treatment to whicli slieep 
are &ul)jected wlien l)eing yurde«l-up is pitiable 
to witness. But wlien a man finds that his 
inability to pcrsiuwle a few sheep to luu tlirough 
a g.iteway is keeping twenty men or more idle, 

I and IS bringing dow’ii upon himself the wrath of 


and IS bringing dow’ii upon himself the wrath of 
‘ the boss,’ he IS apt to lose his temper and forget 
to be ]>}tiful. 


Uli UAQSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER III.—PEEPER, AND PEEPER .STILU 

Mr Maosdale’b conference with his cousin brought 
him little comfoil. Allan admitted that when he 
recoinmeiided a private marriage he had quite 
overlooked the possibility of Miss Cressbum 
raising objections; but since she insisted on 
following the conventional usage of the nineteenth 
century, he did wot sec that Peter had any right 
to oppose heiv—What w'ould Allan advise liim to 
do, then ?—It appeared hi him that no advice was 
called for; Peter must take his intended down to 
Astley Villa and introduce her to Mrs Bunshaw, 
and the sooner he did it the better.—Could Allan 
help him at all in it?—Certainly not. This 
w’asn’t a case for the intervention of an unin¬ 
terested pai'ty^ he ha<i done quite as much as h^ 
could to help him ah'eatly, and Peter was ouijte 
able to fight his own battle^; at anyrate, it he 
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wien’t, he ought to be.—After th<at, oiy friend t<^ obtain his own terms with lier. She wanted 
wnderstood that he need not look to his cousin him back, and he would go when she offered to 
for a^istaftce, and went 8ori*owfully back to his set him free from the promise ^e hod made, 
office. Her love for him was growing keener and brighter 

A very despondent miserable Peter crept down with starvation ; and his, though he hardlv knew 
to Putney that evening. He felt that eveiy one it himself, w’as growing weaker and colder day 
was against him, that there was nobcaly to syiii- by day. It was easy to leave her letter un- 
pathise or help, now that Allan had w'ashcd his answeretl. She would understand that the promise 
Lands of the busincjss. He wgs aggrieved at liis she had extorteil fi-oin him was the reason of his 
cousin’s defection ; he had aided and encouraged silence, and would know how to recall him if she 
him so long os the path of his love ran smoothly, wished ; so Mary received no reply to her letter, 
but the moment difficulty arose, he drew back, an<l he went unhindered on his daimerous way. 
and bade him find liis way through it by himself. It chanced one evening that Alluti Mag^ale, i 
It is to be feared that PeU'i’s love was of that finding time hang heavily on his hands, made 
delicate hothouse growth which is inaipable of an excursion down to Queen’s Ilond to see -Miss 
withstanding rough treatment; which i*equire8 Parkins an<l her niece. He had neither heard 
such gentle nurturing 1 hat it is not worth bringing nor seen anything of his cousin since the day 
to life, and docs not deserve its name. His too he had appealed to him for advice, and had a 
tender passion was overshadowetl, almost blighted, little curiosity to know how the affair with Miss 
by the selfish fears which filled his heart. He Cressbui’n was pre^a-es-sing. Something more than 
hjid no ardent longing to see Mary (Ucssburn curiosity prompted his visit* he had been the 
now; the knowledge that he must fulfil the means of making Peter known to the young lady, 

t )romise he hud made and face (he con'W‘quonc(*8, and, when Iiis attentions to her became obvious, 
lung over liim so heavily tluit he dreaded meeting had satisfied Miss Parkins of his ability to luarry, 
her. He had allowe<l tliree <lays to .slip by since in a pecuniary sense. He hail, as M'e have already i 
he I'occived lier answer to llie letter •wherein he reiuark<‘d, done much to bring them together, and , 
piiuiiised to take hei to sei* liis lelations, and was felt himself in a measure responsible for PetePs 
no nearer making up his mind to do it on the good faith. He fouml the ladies at home, and 
third day than on the first. He had a sneaking met with the cortlial reception tliey had always 
hope that she might ivlent if he waited long given him ; hut when he asked about his cousin, 
enough, and beg him to many her how and when his ijuolion wa.s received in silence, uliilst aunt 
ho willed. Put time went on, and she made no and niece exchanged glances as though they 
sign; indeed, if she had con.«entetl to a “ocivt ] i-\pccled this and did not care to touch upon 
marriage now, it is doubtful whether Peter’s [ tlie subject 

weak-knee’J devotion would have been equal to MVe havb not seen Mr M^sdale for over a 
the test montli,’ said Miss Parkins with stiff formality, 

Allan had given sound advice when he recoin- after an awkward pause, 
mended his cousin to lose no time in making ‘Of course Mr Magsdale may have been ill,’ 
Mrs Buusbuw acquainted witli Alary Cressbiirn, added Alaiy in excusing tones. ‘I wrote to him 
thougli he knew nothing of the former’s scheme a foitniglit ago ; but lie did not answer.’ 
regarding Aliss leiripeg. Peter never lacked ‘We have not/tmrd of Mr Magsilale for over a 
opportunities of going to Queen’s Itoud now, had month,’ s'lid Alias Parkins as gravely as before, 
he caved to make use of them; he found his ‘I haven’t heard from him myself for a long 
sister's friend at Astley Villa so fiequently that time,’ said Allan, who was anxious to defend hie 
her absence Wiis more noticeable than Ikt presence, cousin, tliough an angry suspicion was mising its 
She came early and stayed late, and worked jHir- head, despite his efforts to persuade liimself that 
severingly to establish hoi’selt in his good graces, nothing was wrong. Alary rose and left the it>om, 
She studied his pcculianties and tastes with an inurmunng stmie ajwlogy ; ami he was satisfied 
unobtrusive diligence which he gradually ami in- that she lielieved Peter to have broken faith 
sensibly grew to appreciate; slic .sought his advice vidtli her. 

and listened to liis opinions with a dcfeieiitiul ‘ Do you know what has caused this ?’he asked, 
respect for his supeidor wisdom wliich could not as soon as he was alone with Aliss Parkins, 
fail to impress a weak vain man with an idea of her The old lady laid down lior work, and delivered 
good sense. It was not long before he overcame hei'self of the feelings which had been pent np in 
the old antipathy, which owed its origin more to her breast, unrelieved by speech even to her niece. 
'Mrs Bunshaw’s injudicious management than to She spoke calmly, but with an undertone of irrita- 
any personal attributes of the la<Iy herself; and lion. ‘The lust time Mr Magsdale came here 
without being abs<ilutely lUsloyal to his fiancee, I saw him alone, for something had occurred to 
he formed a closer friendship than Aliss Cressburn make me think that he was not behaving honestly, 
would have been at all likely to approve of, or, I told him tlicn that we didn’t want to see him 
indeed, was entirely safe for so weak a vessel to again until he was prepared to introduce Mary to 
indulge in. Ins family, as she wislied. The next day she told 

Days lengthened into weeks, and Peter saw him- me that he had written promising to <!o it, and 
self drifting slowly but surely into an entangle- that she had asked him to call and arrange a 

ment which he hud not the strength to avoid. A" day. Neither of us has heard a word about 

month pas8e«l, and Alary Cressbum had never him since, and it’s my belief that if we leave 

c^led upon him to moke gocnl his w'ortl, though him alone, we never shall. He is a villain, tjiat 

once she w'rote, sdhiewliat coldly, asking when he man! Alary says she has don^ with liiin for* 
in^ndecLto visit her again. It roused tne nneasi- good and all; but I haven’t’ The emphasis and 
nessi he uad tried to quell, and at the same time energy of Miss Parkins’ last words told ATlan 
convinced him that hp«imght trust to her affection that she was in earnest, and that trouble in one 
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ahapQ or another was in store for Peter. He 
asked no more questions ; he was disp^nsted with 
liis coixsin’s cowardly folly, and ielt that he wonld 
richly deserve the worst fate it could bring npon 
him, * 

*I would never hove believed this of him, had 
I not heard it from you,’ he said. ‘ I will go down 
to Astley Villa to-morrow and find out what it 
menn^ if yon think that I could do any good.’ 

* I don't think you could hel]> us in that way, 
Mr Allan, thank you. I think, loo, that I can 
settle accounts w’ith Mr Magsdale inywdf, Ihough 
I must do it without saying a word to Mary.’ 

Allan had no doubt of her ability to deal with 
Peter, and was relieved to find that his own con¬ 
nection with the afiair did not widdlc him with 
the l^sk of giving assistance in bringing his 
kinsman to book. 

Miss Parkins was a wonian possessing much 
fixity of purpose ; and the day after her conversa¬ 
tion with Allan, she resolved to take the business 
in hand at once; she 8ai<l nothing tc> Mary, being 
quite aware that she wouhl strongly resent any 
step being taken whi<‘.h might lead Peter to .s^up- 
pose that he still held a place in her thoughts. 
Miss Parkins' plan of action was ratlier untlefiueil: 
she meant to call at Astley Villa, and show the 
false lovw up in his true colours before the circle 
of haughty relatives which his references to the 
‘family’ led her to suppose she would find there. 
What such exposure might lead to, she did not 
know; but circumstimces w’ould have to guide 
her thereafter.. Accordingly, she started on her 
mission the same afternoon, and reached the house 
at an hour when Peter was busy at bis desk in 
Somerset House. 

Was Mr Magsdale at home?-—No; Mr Mnas- 
dale was not; but Mrs Bunshaw w’as in, if the 
lady W’ould like to see her. Mi«s Parkins hesi¬ 
tated for a moment: the name of Bunshaw’ was 
a household w'oi\l not only in the region of 
Putney but for a radius of fully lialf a mile Toinid, 
and was not entii'ely new' to her, though she could 
not at once recollect how it sounded familiar. 
Ah ! of eour.se, Cornelia Bun.shaw, the champion | 
of woman’s rights She had no idea what rela¬ 
tionship the lady might bear tow'ards Peter Mags- ! 
dale, but clearly she was some near connection.— j 
Yes, she would see Mrs Bunshaw, please ; and she ' 
was conducted into that celebrity’s ‘study,’ where 
elie waited until the owmer appeared. 

‘ Miss Piukins, 1 am informed,’ said Cornelia in 
her grandest manner as she entered the i;^in. 
Slie had a good memory for names and faces, and 
at once recognised in her visitor the lady whom 
she had seen with her brother ami cousin in the 
street some weeks previously, and whose niece 
she had been led to understand w'os the ‘ attrac¬ 
tion’ which drew Allan to Queen’s Road on that 
Sunday. She sat down, w'onderiiig what could 
have brought the young lady’s aunt to Astley 
Villa to see her. 

Mias Parkins w'as a little at a loss to know how 
she had best approach the object of her visit, hut, 
after a preliminary cough, she rushed into it with 
startling straigbtfurw’ai-duess. ‘Icame to ask for 
an^explanation of Mr Magsdale’s conduct towards 
my iuec% Miss, Majy Cressburn,’ she said, and 
Btoppeih 

Ctfrnelia, like the clever woman she was, saw 
it,All quite plainly before she heaid another woid. 


I Allan had been ‘amtisiug himstdf’ with MLs 
j Cressburn, and had gone off in a hurry w'hen he 
•found that he had carried it too far. His answer, 
j when she expressed her regret at his departure, 

^ and the w'ay he had spoken of the friends lie bad 
taken Peter to see, flashed across her mind. Of 
course, it was just what a liarebiwined fellow like 
Allan w'ould do, to love and ri<le aw’iiy as soon as 
he saw he was getting into trouble. 

‘ You refer to my cousin, who resided here until 
four or five weeks ago,’ she answere<l. ‘He is not 
with us now', and 1 am nut acquainted with his 
w’hereahouts.’ ' 

It W’as just about five w’(*eks since Peter’s last 
visit to Queen 8 Bond ; and Miss Parkins, who W'as 
quite ignorant of that jievfidious individual’s affi¬ 
nity to the'lady before her, naturally accepted the 
information. It upset her calculntums ; she could 
nut expect much from Mis Bunshaw the cousin. 
But Ml'S Bunshaw the ailvocate for the rights of 
women w’ns the very best jKTson whose sympathies 
she could enlist. She was a rapi«l thinker, and 
changoil h(‘r gionnd with considerable ^ki)l. 

‘ 1 am sorry to learn that lie is nearly related 
to one so univei'sally known and respected as 
yourself, Mr.-> Buiislmiv’ ((’ornelia gave a cast- 
iron smile of ackiiowli-dgmeiit); * but now I have 
troubled you thus far, 1 am tempted to ask for 
your ftdviee.’ 

Mrs Bunshaw’s grim vi'-age rela.xed. Every one 
likes to be asked for advice, and she lovc'd it. 
Advice about dealing with Allan’s niiscondiicl, 
too; it was mo.4 gratihing, and she grew' quite 
gracious. 

‘I shall be happy to afford you any assistance, 
Mi.'-s Parkins, ev4*n llioiigli a rcdativo of my own 
should be the oUender. The (.-laiins oi consan¬ 
guinity must ever bow to IViiieiple.’ It was a 
high-nniided sentiment, and (.'ornelia ielt that 
she W’as doing hersell jU'-tue. 

‘You encourage me* to proceed, madam,’ said 
Mis.s j’nrkiijs, a little oierawcd. ‘About six 
months ago, Mr MagMlale was introduced to my 
niece ; he paid contniiuil visit'-, and their intimacy 
msnlted in Ins making IMary a definite oiler of 
mairiage, which slie accepteil. Soon afterw'ards, 
lie jiropo-^ed to marry her .secretly ; but Moiy of 
course w’ouldn’t hear of it; ami since she reiused 
to do so, we have heal’d nothing more ol him.’ 

‘ 1 >id he assign no reason for wishing to keep 
his muriiage prnate?’ 

‘ He said he feared opposition fiom his relations. 

J nuifct add that he promised to present my niece 
to them, but never made any attempt to keep his 
word.’ 

‘ And you have beaixl nothing ol him now', for a 
month ? ’ 

‘Nothing whatever, Mrs Bunshaw.’ 

‘I deeply regret to confess that such behaviour 
is quite lu accordance w’lth the estimate I have 
foimed of my cousin’s character.—But wliat do 
you propose to do ? ’ 

‘ I had intended to make his conduct known to 
his relatives, first of all’ 

■t ‘ He has none, except my brother and myself.’ 

‘Then, I fear we cun do nothing,’ said Miss 
Parkins with a sigh. 

‘You have not considered «the propriety of 
using the weapons offered bv the law't' 

Miss Parkins had never tnought of taking such 
extreme measures: Mary, Cressburn would be 
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ft^ous if she dnred to hint at an aci-ion for 
breach of promise of marriage, and publicity 
would be quite as objectionable to herself, 

*My niece would never consent to the course 
you propose,’ she saM; * we must allow the mutter 
to drop.’ 

*Yoiir niece’s duty towards her sex should be 
lier first thought, Miss Parkins,’ said Mrs Runshaw 
aententiously; ‘bt\t I see no necessity for letting 
her know what wc do. T can voiuli for it that 
Mr Magsdale will never face an action.’ 

‘Mary would never foi*give me if I made'u.se of 
her name, as I should of course have to do; and 
even if ho paid damage.s under threat of legal 
proceedings, she would not l«>ok at a penny of it. 
1 ’m afraid it isn’t to be tlnnight of.’ 

Rut Mis Runsliaw was not so easily foile«h 
Allen appeared to luive behaved disgracelully, and 
she was not unwilling to help to punish him. 
She thought for a minute before she spoke again. 
‘Is your niece of age, Miss I’.vikins?’ 
yet, ]\lrs Ruiushaw.’ 

‘Then the duty of securing iustioe for her, tin* 
onus of protecting her from such designing knaves, 
devtdves upon you, whether slie approves of your 
methods ctr not.’ 

Miss Paikms w’.avercd. Mrs ]’im?haw, who 
must know tlie man lutimuUdy, wu' <ertain he 
wonld not fa<‘c the or<leal ui a tinil. She tliir^tetl 
t<* avenge her niece, and if slu- eouhl do ."O by lln* 
simple expedient of u lawyer’s letter, she might 
perliups venture upon that, unknown to Mat} 
Cressbiini. She wa-? not inlluenced by any bop<- 
of obtaining coinpi'n^aliou , her t\ims were jmnd} 
retributive ; li she could suc<ieod in making Mr 
Magsdale .suder for his faithlessness, slie would be 
quite content. The onl> fea.sible means of ]>nni.sh- 
lueiit wore those Riigge.sti‘d by Mis Ibiiisliaw, and 
she b(*giin to give way. 

‘Even if 1 wished to go U> law, I <'onld not 
afford the expense,’ she said. 

Mrs Bunsliaw ro«e fr»>m her chair, and striking 
the imju’essive attitmle u-hieh uas the admiration 
of the Society, permitted hei-sclf the luxurj' of a 
short and elo'jtient speech. We will n<»t inflict 
the wliole of it upon the I'eailer; the last few 
sentences of the glowing peroration will snflioo 
for our story: ‘As I Iiave i xplained,’ concluded 
Cornelia, ‘the fundamental principle of thi^ organ¬ 
isation i.s the protection of our Rights. Vonr 
niece’s Rights have been tampered with, grossly 
infringed, by a man whose kinship to myself J 
blush to remember. 1 w'ould that our Work w'ere 
sufficiently advanced t»> enable us to deal with 
him w’ithout having recourse to the uncertain 
‘ remedy prescribed by tlie law. Rut I sec no i 
■ choice ; and it will be the pride and the jndvilege j 
I of the Putney branch of the Society to extend to 
yon the support and a.ssi'stam e you nee<l.’ Mrs | 
Buiishaw looked round at an imaginary audience, 
and slowly sat down; whilst i!ih>s Parkins watched 
her, indulging in curious 8r)eculation^ as to what, 
the ‘Society’ would do to Mr Mag.'«dale if he were 
handed over to it for treatment. 

‘I will give you a letter of introduction 
Messrs Carrel and Stalker of Lincoln’s Inn,’ con¬ 
tinued the champion, ‘(they are the bolicitors we 
always employ), and diivct thenuto look to 
m« for* liqiiidutiuu of their charges, though 
they will of course ultimately fail upon Mi- 
Magsdole.’ * 


. The idea of doing everything at the faithless 
man’s expense had its effect u^n Miss Parkins. 
She thought for a few moments, and finally 
declared her readiness to act^upon Mrs Bunshaw’s 
lulvicc. 

That excellent woman lo4 no more time in 
ilisciissing the matter; she opened her writing- 
case, and nroceeiled to fmme the letter to her 
lawyers, which she handed across the table to 
Miss Parkins for perusal. ‘ I have not mentioned 
any names but your owm, you will observe,’ she 
said; ‘you are best able to explain the circum¬ 
stances to Mr Stalker, ivlio is the partner you 
will probably see.’ 

Miss Parkins, having read and approved the 
letter, took her departure, promising to let Mrs 
Rnnshaw know at the earliest possible moment 
what result the step about to be taken might 
produce. 

Miss Parkiirs returned to Queen’s Road with 
the letter to Messrs Gavrcl and Stalker in her 
poeket. Slic inteude<l to act upon Mrs Bun&haw’a 
«lireciion.« and see the solicitors the very next day. 
Peter appeared to bave left Asticy Villa more 
tliaii a montli ago—i-linking out of the wav, no 
doubt; but a letter addressed to Somerset House 
j would reach his iiands. 

Altliougli our unworthy hero allow'od himself 
' io drift ])erilouslv near the rocks, he awakened to 
a .Ronse ol lii.s position in time, and finding himself 
, un.ibh- to tack, decided to cast anchor. Miss 
, 'I'errijK'g ‘uent down to see Mrs Bunshaw’ nearly 
every day, on the tijitoe of expecfition, and came 
! away each ^evening lost in wonderment at this 
bashful lover’s uimccounlable slowness in speaking 
the uor<U which she was certain trembled hourly 
upon In.s lips. Ml'S Rmishaw, how’cver, was con¬ 
fident that ‘it was all right:’ Peter was shy, 
Peter xvas diffident; he must not be frightened 
or hurried ; only leave him alone for a few days, 
and she was much mi^takeu if that did not bring 
Ins nddresRCs to the satisfactory climax Miss Torri- 
IM*g had reason to cxj>ect. 

Rut days .succeeded days, and y<‘t he did not 
.sj)eak. Mrs Bunshaw was growing angry and 
impatient; Jfi-'S Tcrriiieg, who was depresseil and 
inclined to be laclirymose, told her friend she 
feared that Peter W’aa a deceiver. 

‘Try a htlle coldness for a day or two,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw'. 

So Miss Terripeg tried a little coldness at first, 
and then a great deal; .she may be said to have 
icetWicr manner towards Peter before she gave up 
the plan. But it did not answer; he continued 
distantly polite and obstinately silent. The frigid 
course of treatment had been abandoned ns fruit¬ 
less the day before Miss Parkins made her visit 
to A.slley Villa. Mrs Bunshaw at first conceived 
the idea of holding up Allan’s scrape as an aw'ful 
w’arniiig to her brother; but she gave it up, 
thinking that liis friendship might prompt him 
to caution his cousin, and iierhaps enable liim to 
escape. It was too good a text for a lecture to be 
lost entirely, and accordingly she treated Peter 
and Mias Terripeg to ‘a few remarks’ that even¬ 
ing at dinner. ‘ 1 had a very sad case brought to 
me to-day,’ she Wgan, as tiiough Allan were a 
species of moral invalid—‘a vary painful case,’ 
involving necessity for the Society to give ^sgist- 
ance through its lawyers.’ 

Miss Terripeg was keenly interested at once; 
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how wise it was of the person to come straight to 
Mrs Bunshaw 1 

*It was a melancholy instance of the deep 
duplicity sometimes evinced by young men of 
the present day. A man had proposed to a girl) 
and ran away as soon as slie accept^l him.’ 

Th^e was a crisp simplicity about the story 
which moved Miss Terripeg profoundly, and 
caused Peter to blush almost purple—no doubt 
^t the awful duplicity of his own sex. 

‘The young lady’s guardian called upon me, 
and I gave her what little mlvice I could on 
behalf of the Society. I cannot tell you the 
intense indignation with which I listened to this 
tale of heartless desertion. Were i\. relative of 
mine thus to disgrace liiinself’ (die fixed the 
quavering Peter with an eye), ‘I sliould die for 
very shame.’ Mrs Bunshaw had almo-st said ‘alter 
my will’ before she succumbed to the painful 
oweal referred to, but thought that might look 
too pointed, for Peter hud not done anything 
depraved so fur. 

‘ How shocking ! ’ cried Miss Terripeg. 

‘Dreadful!’ added Peter, in a ctvld perspiration. 
Suppose Cornelia came to hear ot Miss Cressburn 
and nis proposal to lier! He shivered. 

‘To encour<age hopes you do not mean to fulfil, 
Peter, is a crime but one degree less p]*ofligate 
than desertion,’ said Mw Bundiaw meaningly to 
him afterwanls, when Miss Terripeg hatl gone 
home; ‘ but I know that you would never be 
guilty of such conduct.’ 

Peter did not I’eply; he went up stairs and 
sought refuge from his troubles in bed, where he 
dl^amed that Conielia made him ileliver a speech 
to the Society advocating the infliction of capital 
punishment upon lovers who prove untrue. 


‘PAUL’S WALK.’ 

We find in the literature of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century constant allusions to St 
Paul’s Cathe<lral umler the abbreviated title ot 
Paul’s, or as it was then commonly spelt, ‘J’tiwle’s.’ 
These allusions seldom reter to the sacred or 
ecclesiastical character of the building ; tliey arc 
for the most part in connection with the every¬ 
day affairs of secular bubiiiess or pleasure. In¬ 
deed, it is clearly evident that business of every 
possible description was ivgularly carried on in 
‘Powle’s Walk,’ as the nave and aisles of the 
great cathedral were called, not even excluding 
the somewhat scandalous traffic in church livings 
and benefices. There is a well-known passage of 
Dryden in liis Vharacter of a Good Paritm which 
says of the subject of the poem : 

Nor rode hiuiaelf to I'aul’s, that public fair, 

To diaffer for preferment •wjtli las gold. 

Where bishoprics and sinecures ore sold. 

Paul’s Walk was a general exchange for business 
men^ and a public resort for idlers whether 
fashionable or the reverse. Even tlie font itself 
was impressed into the service of business, and 
appeal’s to have been used as a kind of counter 
or telling4able.. This appears in the writings 
of another author, who, referring to a loan or a 
projidfeed loan, says; * I should ere this hour 
nave, seen a gootl piece of money told here upon 


the font.J St Paul’s was aUo the common resef^t 
of people seeking employment: 

• ' ^ 

Get thee a gray cloak and liat, 

And walk in Paul’s among thy cashiered mates. 

But quotations might be niulti[)lied to show 
the many different kinds of business, and the 
different classes of people who were to be found 
in Paul’s. Suffice it to say that it was the resort 
of all the idle, profligate, or necessitous people 
ill London ; but it was in addition the chosen 
haunt of all the young men of fanhion or the 
‘gallants’ of the day. In connection with this 
fact there is a celebrated allusion to a prominent 
object in the cathedral contained in the well- 
known wor^ls, ‘dining with Duke Humphrey.’ 
Perliaps the origin ot that expression is not so 
well known as to render an account of it super¬ 
fluous. There stood in the churidi a monument 
to the memory of one Sir Guy Beauchamp, 
but wbioli was erroneously supposed to be the 
tomb of Hunijihrey, Duke of Gloucester, who was 
in fact burie<l at St Albans. From this mistake, 
the )*ai't of the cathedral in which the monument 
stootl was called ‘Duke IJumphrcy’s Walk;’ and 
! here the gallant who had licit the means to pro¬ 
cure a dinner lingered, in the hope of an invita¬ 
tion to dme witii some more ioituimte friend. 
Failing this, he spent tlie diiuiei' hour in coinjiany 
with the inhospitable moimnient, or, as the vulgar 
expressed it ‘dineil with Duke Ilumjibre}’.’ Here, 
then, in J’aul’s tljc gallant was accustomed to show 
hiiiKself and his finery daily for a ceitain length 
of time. 

The cathedial it'-elf w'an at this period in a 
somewhat dilnpidate<I state. In 1501 it had been 
struck by lightning, and the magnificent spire 
and part of the nave were destroyed. Not until 
1033 were 4ops taken for its restoration ; but, as 
is well known, the whole cathedral peiislied in 
; the Great ]’'ire of I0(i0. 

: Gf the character and habits of some of the 
i frequenters of St I’aul’s, a very good description 
' is given in a cuiioiis little woik written by 
I Thomas Dekker, the celebrated dramatist. This 
book, whicb petliaps may not be very well known 
to the general reader, is called the Gnir^ Korn 
Jlool.f and was publiJ-Iied in 1009. It professed to 
be a guide to the fashionable follies of that not 
very refined but pleasure-loving age. Altbongh 
it is written in a satirical sjiiiit, it has neverthe- 
leas no small value for the ligdit it throws upon 
the manners and customs of bygone English life. 

I There is in thi^ book an interesting chapter 
entitled ‘How a gallant should behave himself 
in Powle’s Walk/ which gives a minute descrip¬ 
tion of liow a young man should best parade 
hiins(dt and his finery, and pose before onlookers 
as an undoubted muu of fashion. He is assured 
that if he walk by the rules given in this 
book, and there is no reason why he sliould not, 
Paul’s may well l»e i*roud ol him. Having chosen 
the door by which he intends to enter, he must 
in the first place be careful on entenng to avoid 
the pillar where the serving-men congregate, and 
to bend his course directly to the middle line of 
the church with an air as if the wliole body of 
the building belongetl to liim'; there he may 
show off hie clotlies to the be^t advantage. One 
other warning is given, that by no means sliculd 
he remain too long in the<'church at one time, 
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br which proceeding iimiiy are made cheap and 
oWinary, on account of their clothes |/ecoining 
* stal^ ’ and accustomed to tlie spectatoi's. Bather 
should thft gallant retire to a tobacco office or a* 
bookseller’s, whew, if he cannot read, he can 
occupy himself with tobacco-smoke, and inquiw 
who nos writ agniiint the divine weed. But if 
in departing fwia the churcli he should meet a' 
knight or a squire, lie must salute him familiarly 
us Nod or Jack, ns by this means he will raise 
himself in the estimation of great men ; and he 
is to be careful if possible to let it be known that 
he intends to dine at some well-known and expen¬ 
sive ordinary. After dinner, having changed his 
suit, if he have one to change, he lnu^t again 
appear in the Walk, this time using a toothpick 
in public, Avhether he lias dined or not^ for 
that secret is known best to his own stomacli. 

St Paul’s was also a refuge for the unhappy 
gallant who was deep in his tiwlesmen’s hooka, as 
the Duke’s tomb was a sanctuary, and there the 
debtor might spend a winter afternoon very com¬ 
fortably in talking, plotting, and laughing, and 
might even jest at Iii.s creditor to his face ; wliile 
in the evening he miglit steal out by lamplight, 
and bO cheat the bailitfs. But a true man of 
fashion must never cuter the choir >vhen <li\ine 
service is being celebrated except on a higli 
festival, and then only tin; better to show olf his 
clothes. When the choir-boys, <-atching sight of 
his silver spurs, Hock round him like a cloud of 
white butterflies to claim ‘ s]>ur-money,’ ho is to 
take out hia peiiuuied purse anti to ‘tpi4)it silver 
into the buys' Iniinls, that it may be hcartl above 
the first lesson, although it be wad in a voice as 
big as one of the great oignns.’ TliK behaviour 
of the choir-boys actually during service would 
show a carelessness in the conduct of divine 
worship which wouM account for the poverty of 
the music in St Paul’s so much complained of 
by Mr Pepys in his Jhtirif. 

Another ilu-cctiou is curious. By no means is 
the gallant to lift his hat to another, unles.s the 
other’s hatband be of a new fashion aiul three 
degrees quainter; but as all the fasluons are to 
be seen for nothing in Duke llumphi-ey’s Walk 
every day jii the week, if any one lashion be 
fancied, the gallant has only to bring liis tailor 
into the church an<l peunt out the lashion he 
]>i*efers, wliereujKin the tailor may make his notes, 
and forthwith can immediately )»rejniix* a suit of 
clothes of the admired colour and )iatterii. 

A mere country gentleman should by no means 
presume to walk in the prineijial part of the 
church uiftil he has paid a visit to the steeple, 
where he may hcrawl his name on the leads with 
his knife; or, if he cannot write, he may make 
the mark he puts upon his sheep, ns by this 
means his name will lie in a coffin of lead when 
he himself is in his winding-sheet. 

The last visit should be to the great dial, when 
the curious motion of the clockwork will repay 
the visit, besides the opportunity which it affords 
of showing the world the possession of a watch 
by taking it out and comparing it with the time 
of Paul’s. 

Such were the principal features of St Paul’s 
and the occupations of its fwipientem, a place of 
gossip, idleness, *and business, whi(d) has passed 
away a# though it never was. Since its day, 
manners and customs have undergone a vast 


change, and even if much of the change be only 
external for the most part, none can deny the 
great improvement in our modem way,^^f treating 
sacred places and buildings. 


THE STOWAWAY. 

A FKw years ago an affecting incident occurred 
in connection with the loss of a ship at sea. 
The vessel was wivckcd in siglit of land, and 
the captain, as in honour and duty bound, was 
the last to leave. When he was about doing 
so, he was suddenly confronted by a wretched- 
looking lad who had been concealed below—in 
other Avoids, *a stowaway.’ Finding the lad could 
not swim, the captain deprived himself of bis 
life-belt and gave it to the boy saying: ‘Take 
this! I can swim.’ The stowaway’s life was saved; 
but that of the noble and generous seaman 'was 
lost. Much admiiution was expressed at the time 
for the ca])tain’b heroic deed. 

Vet it must be said that masters of merchant- 
ships have long felt tliesc stowaways to be an 
intolerable nuisance, creating a difficulty with 
uhich it is liard to grapple. Slih^ sailing 
across the western ocean, Australian-bound 
vessels, and coasting steamers, are more par¬ 
ticularly exposeil to this constantly recurring 
annoyance than those for otlier destinations. 
Stowaways ai-e not, as is generally supposed, 
working-men, who, failing to obtain employment 
at homi', and utinblc to pay for their passage, 
conceal tlieiii'^clve-s in tlic hold of a vessel until 
she has left the port and the pilot is dischargeil; 
but consi.st’ princi]>ally of loafers and idlers who 
are too lazy to woik, and thieves who have made 
their own country too hot to hold them. 

The captains of sliips Avhich carry only cargo, 
and arc nut certificated to carry passengers, are 
liable to heavy penalties for landing stowaways 
m a foreign port, and ni'e often deemed Imru- 
hcmteil for putting them in irons and bringing 
them back to England. If a man is found in 
a railway train without a ticket, with intent 
to defraud the milway company, he is quickly 
handed over to the authorities and punished; 
and justly too. 

In many instances Avhoi'o a stowaway is found, 
the captain makes the best he can of the case, and 
sets the man or lH»y to cleaning tlie brasswork 
or doing work Avhich the stowaway does not 
relisli { and beforn arriving at the port, causes 
him to sign the shiji’s articles at the nominal 
jmy of one shilling per month, and on arriving 
at his destination, diHchurges him with a seaman^ 
certificate for conduct and ability marked D, 
which can be of no subsequent use to him. In 
cases wiiere the captain is brutally inclined, the 
stowaway is treated with much harshness. The I 
writer of this has known many instances of stow- 
away.s, one of which, lather comical than other- 
Avisc, W’e will here mcouiit. 

The ship A -, commanded by Captain B., a 

good sailor and a kind-hearted man, sailed from 
the Tyne bound for Quebec for timber. The 
weather avus very boisterous at the time, and 
owing to hend-wiuds it was three cle^ days before 
she got thraugh the firth auij dUchai^ed lle^ 
pilot. On the fourth day the mate reported that 
a stowaway had been found concealed in th^hold, 
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and Captain B. decided to interview liim foi-tli* 
with. He proved to be an Irishman, in fair con¬ 
dition, and about thirty years of age. 

* Well,’said the skipper, ‘where did you come 

from 1 * ^ 

‘ Share, and I cauie from down there, sorr; ’ 
pointing to the hold. 

‘ What do they call you 1 ’ 

‘They call me Mickey.’ 

‘Well, Mickey, what do you work at on 
shore ? ’ 

‘Shure, and I work anything I ‘can get, 
sorr.’ 

‘ How came you on boaitl this ship 1 * 

‘Why, I was doing odd jobs in the docks, 
sorr, and 1 was tired, and t wint down there, 
and I fell aslape.' 

‘•Do you mean lo say that yon liavc been 
down there asleep all this time^’ 

‘Share, and ] have, caj)’on. First whin I woke 
I heard the wishwash of watlier, and it quite 
dark ; so I lay down and wint to slape agin, 
and whin I wakkeiied it was dark ; and ivery 
time it Wiis the same, till somebody openi*d the 
1 trap there, and a c*hap came down and lugged 
me up here.’ 

‘Have you had nothing to eat all this time!’ 
‘Shure, I had a bit of bread and mate wid 
me.’ 

* Have you eaten it all ? ’ 

‘ I have, cap’cn.’ 

‘How iiiiu'li bread and meat did you take 
with you down there 

‘Ochl a biggish loaf and about a pound of 
mate.’ 

‘Had you nothing to drink, tlienV * 

‘Yis, I had a bottle wid some wather and a 
sup of whisky in it.' 

‘ la that the only coat and shirt you have ?* 
‘Shure, and I have an ould coat and a shirt 
down thei'e in me bundle,' 

‘Do you know wliere Ibis vessel is going to, 
Mickey r 

‘Shure, and it’s going to Aineriky! Lu’t it, 
cap’en 'f ’ 

‘ It 'e going to Canada, man ! ’ 

‘They told me, sorr, that Canady was in 
Aineriky.’ 

‘Is there any one you know in America, 
Mickey?' ^ 

‘ Vis, sorr; there’s my brotlicr in Baltimore, 
and he wrote me a letlher and said he could 
get me work.' 

‘How will you get to him from Canada, 
Mickey ? You ’ll be as far from him as you were 
in England.’ 

‘ I ’ll walk it, sorr.' 

‘Well, Mickey, you’re a stowaway, that’s cer¬ 
tain.—what shall we do with him, Mr H.?’ turn¬ 
ing to the mate. 

‘ Pitch him overboard, sir,’ answered the mate. 
‘Shure, cap’en, you won’t do that for the sake 
of the wife and childUer,' ejaculated Mickey in 
a tone of alarm. 

‘How many children have you?’ 

‘Three, sorr; and I want to save up and sind 
for them, if me brother gives me work.^ 

|tWelI, Mickey, for the sake of the wife and 
‘ciiildren r’ll not throw you overboard this time ; 
but I'll tell you what I will do. You shall 
have the same to eat as the men, and sleep 


in »the fo’c’stle; you will turn out at five o’clock 
every morning; you will keep all tlie braesworfk 
like gold ; keep the fo’c’stle clean ; get the ,coals 
*up for the cook, and make yourself uleful until 
the first dogwatch ; and if I find a scrap of 
dirt on the deck at any time I’ll stop your 
grub.’ 

‘ Cod bless you, cap'eii: 1 ’ll do all you say, 
and more.’ 

Mickey became a paragon of iiiduiitry, and was 


always at work, and the men kept him at it: 
‘Mickey, fetch me this ‘Mickey, fetch me that,' 
and poor Mickey was constiintly on the trot. 
At last, one afternoon, the ship having entered 
the St Lawrence after being over forty days 
at^ sea, the captain sent for Mickey. ‘Now, 
Mickey,’ he said, ‘ it seems that you have behaved 
very well, and I am going to make a sailor 
of you.’ Accordingly, Mickey made his cross upon 
the articles. Hie cai)tain then told him that it he 
would pixunise to keep from the drink, and work 
steadily when he got lo Baltimorii, and save until 
he bad suflicient to send for lus wife and chil- 
ilren, he, Llie captain, would pay liia fare lo Balti¬ 
more, and give him a few sliillings to keep him 
on the way. 

Mickey was very profuse with his thanks, and 
went on deck. ‘ Mickey, fetch me my tea,’ 
shouted one of the hands from tin* forecastle; 
‘Bring me mine too,’ culled another; ‘(let me a 
bucket or two of coals,’ called out the cook. 

Mickey looked quietly round. ‘ Oi-h ! be jabers,’ 
he said, *yez in.i)' fetch your own lay and coals, 
for 1 am a sailor now like vour-sclves.’ 

A short i>ailey, accoin]).iiiie<l by a kick or two, 
speedily induced him U* iTsume his usual duties ; 
and in due time the ship anchur»-d oil Byron’s 
Wharf in Quebec. On the day following he was 
1-old to go to the shijqmig oflice, where tlu; cajdain 
would discliai^gc liim. I’liis w'as accordingly done; 
and giving him half-a-crown, the captain said : 
‘Now, Mickey, that will get you a bed to-night 

and something to eat. Be at 0-'s store at six 

o’clock in the morning, and Mr (I-will take 

your ticket and see you off by tlie train to Balti¬ 
more, and give you a few sliillings besiiles, for 1 
have given Imu the money ior that purpose this 
morning.’ 

Mickey took his departure in apparently any¬ 
thing hut a satisfied mood at not handling the 
cash himseli ; but that same night, at about ten 
o’clock, some eight or nine roughs, accompanied 

by Mickey, invaded G-’s store and demanded 

, the money. Failing to obtain their object by 
I threats, they iiroceeded to violence j anil tlie work 
of desliaiction liad proceeded to such an extent 

that Mr G- was fain to comply with their 

demands, and he gave up the money, which 
exceeded twenty dollars. 

Some three days after, while the ship was lying 
at her anchorage, a wretched-looking object might 
be seen making his way to her across the booms, 
and, on reaching the deck, proved to be Mickey 
himself, embellished with blackened eyes, his nose 
knocked out of shape, his clothes in rags, and 
presenting altogether a most pitiable appearance. 
‘Is the cap’en uboui'd?’ was his first inquiry. ‘I 
want to see him.’ 

The second mate naturally asked him what he 
wanted him for. ‘Never you mind. l(Wast<to 
see the ca])’en.’ • 
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The oihcer went below and iuforuied the captain 
of^he unwelcome visitor. • 

‘ Tell him,’ said the skipper, ‘ to wait on <leck; 
and in the*meantime tell the boatswain to stand' 
by quietly with a good stiff rope’s-end.’ 

On reaching the deck the captain was greeted 
with: ‘ Good-morning, cap’en 1 How art' ye, 
sorr V 

* Who are you V was the demand. 

‘ Shurc, don’t yc know me, cap’en ^ I’m 
Mickey that yez brought uU the way from 
England.’ 

* Oh! you .are the vagabond, are you, that 

nearly smashed up Mr G-’s store with the 

help of your blackguard companions P 

‘ Share, cap’eu dear, what coidd we do ^ The 
bhoys and me w’or •Irinkin’, and we had no more 
money, so we only got what you left for me.’ 

‘ Well, what do you want now ’ 

*Well, cap’«*n, you see 1 can’t get on in this 
country at all, and I want yez to give me a 
passfige back to England.’ 

‘T’ll give you a passage, you vagaboml, but not 
to Kiigland.— BoabsWaiu, show him the way, and 
stai t him.’ 

The rope’s-end came quickly into play; aiul the 
last tliat was seen of Mickey, lie was stumbling 
and falling over the booms on liis way to the 
sliore, yelling vo('iferou‘'ly a-> tliw.ick after thwack 
was a<liuini'.tercd by the boatswain’s muscular 
arm. 

‘’file ii<*\t stowaway 1 find on board my ship 
1 ’ll tieat N’aiikee fa'-lnon,’ W'as the •jkipjier's (jiiiet 
icm.uk {IS lie dived below. 

Whether Mr key reiiKiiTieil jit (Quebec, or man 
aged to reacli liis brother lu J3altimoie, or stoweil 
aw’ay again on some ‘liomewiiid-bound,’ lii.'.tory 
does not say. 

TAl’ER liAXGING 13V" AMATEURS. 

In these days of artistic furuisliiug and decora¬ 
tion there is perhaps luirdly any part of the 
subject which Udees a moie important phice than 
the covering of tlie walls, which is usually uccom- 
plislie<l by pasting over them patterned paper, 
and the art or trade of so doing is commonly 
called papei-hanging. We do not propose to 
bring forw'ard in this artiede any art view's about 
choice of p.apcr or hangings, but ratlier to give a 
few practical hints idiout how to hung wall-paper 
in a neat and workman-hke manner. 

In tlie first place, it is well worthy of notice 
that the covering of walls with paper is a very 
cheap method ot decoration. The same effect 
produced by any other mean.s would be jit a 
manifold increased cost English wall-paper is 
twenty-one inches w'ide, and is sold in lengths 
of a dozen yaids, varying from threepence or 
fourpciice a length, or ‘ piece ’as it is called, to 
half-a-crown and upwartls. The more e.\pensive 
papers are usually very thick, and have a quantity 
of gilt ; but in these days of art workman-ship, 
the designs and colours of the cheaper pajiers are 
often excellent The cheapest papers are usually 
printed on a drab or gray ground, in very few' 
colours} but in other qualities the ground varies 
according to thej)attern, and is frequently of a 
very delicate shade, which it woukl be impos¬ 
sible to^ircMuce on a common thin paper. The 
amateur will also lin<l that thick papers are 


easier to hang than thin ones, and if he tries 
lus hand at ffrst on cheap papers, be will very 
likely find his attempts unsuccessful. Paper with 
a mottled surface is also easier liandled than per¬ 
fectly smooth jiaper. The .thick Japanese paper 
w’hich is now so much used is easy to hang. Of 
course it is a more difficult matter to hang a long 
strip than a short one, so, if you break up your 
wall, so to speak, with a fiieze uii<ler the coniiee 
at the top, and a dado at the bottom, you w’ill, 
instead ot having one long stiip reaching from 
the cornice to the skirting-board, have three sliort 
strips—the frieze at the top, the dado at the 
bottem, and the body, as it is called, in the 
centre. The edges wdiere these different ]»aperB 
meet will have to be covered horizontally with a 
border—that is, a narrow strip from one to four 
or five inches deep, acconling to the size of the 
room and the style ot the decoration. 

Naturally, tlie first question, when it is pro- 
jiosed to piijier a room, will be: how much paper 
will be recjuiredl To find the quantity proceed 
as follows. Measure louiid the room, omitting 
doors and window's, with a measure of tw'cnty-one 
inches. Next take the height of the room in 
yards. Never mind having a little margin to 
sjiare, as you will need something extra to paper 
over the toj>s of doors, and perhaps over windows; 
and it is well to have something to spare with 
which to make allowance when cutting the slips, 
so tlial the pattern may match. Multiply the 
number of yards by the number of twenty-one- 
lucli breadths, divide the sum by twelve, and you 
will find the mimber of ‘pieces,* of twelve yards 
each, w'liich you will reqiuie. If you are going 
to do your w'ork in three portions, you must work 
separate sums for frieze, body, and dado, w'hen 
you have determined the depth of each. As a 
rule, an ordinary i'(»om of three yards high should 
have a dado of about a yard al]^ve the skirting- 
board, and a frieze of .about half the width of the 
<hul<». 

Now we come to the actual woik. There is 
nothing in this which is beyond the powei-s of 
any one who has patience, and will make up bis 
mind to wuik with deliberation, even if that 
means slow progress, and will not be tempted to 
go at the work slapdash. Everything which will 
he required is to be found in most houses, and 
there is therefore in amateur paper-hanging I 
liardly any expense Ix-yond the cost of the paper. 
There are only two steges of the work—the pre- 
Iiarotion of the W'ull, and the putting on the 
jiaper. 

If there is only one paper on the walls, it is 
lianlJy necessary to remove this but the joinings 
ivliere the paper oveilaps must be rubbed dow'n 
Binootli w'itli sand-paper. Should there, however, 
be seveial papers, saturate them with water 
applied with a large brush, and when they are 
well moistened, tear them off. All picture-nails 
and hooks must be taken out JBell-pulls and 
such things will be ai-ranged for by cutting holes 
in the paper. The small holes left by nails will 
be snificiently covered by the paper; but if thcro 
are any lai^er hol^ they can be stopped with 
plaster of Paris, which only requires to be mix^ 
with a little water to make it fit for use. Do mot 
prepare more plaster than you require, as it cannot* 
be mixed a second time. , 

We now come to the papering. It is suppWd | 
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that you have alreadj a pair of steps high enough 
to allow you to reach comfortably to the top of I 
the rocmi; you will only require in addition paste 
and a large brush, the largest pair of scissors you 
can get, a soft banister brush, and a large square 
kitchen table. When you undo your rolls of 
paper, yon will hnd that 111011 ; is a blank margin 
OB each sitle. One of these margins will have to 
be cut off, but which of the two is to be removed 
is a matter for considenition. When cutting off 
the maz^'n, bold the scissors obliquely, so that 
the edge of the pai>er slopes to the under side. 
Lay the {mner so tnat the maigin which is left 
^ill be reatfy to receive the cut edge of the next 
strip laid over it. Begin the work at the corner 
of the 1*0001 farthest away from the window, so 
that each strip as it is laid has its cut and over- 
lying edge axoan from the light This matter is 
not always attended to, but its object is to remove 
all appearance of the joinings ns far as possible, 
for if tliw are towards the light they are sure to 
show. When you come to a corner, do not try 
to bend the paper round it, but cut it <Iown as 
straight as you can to fit tiie wall, aud lay the 
next piece on with the slightest possible overlap. 

A minute disturbance of the symmetry of the 
pattern will not be observed in the corner. It is 
lar better in every case to make the pattern over¬ 
lap a little, than to leave any portion of the wall 
or margin visible, the result of wliich would be 
entirely to destroy a neat appcai aiice. 

There are three processes iu paper-hanging— 
measuring, pasting, aud puttlug-up. It is a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to mea-um the first slip, 
and we therefore begin with (lescribing the proper 
way of pasting. The paste inu^t have been 
thoroughly boiled and be free fi*oin lumps. It 
should be stiff, and should be laid on with a ^ 
goo«I-8ized brush. Cut the slip to the rcqim*ed 
length, and lay it face downwanis on the kitchen 
table. Tlie strip will be probably too long to 
allow of its whole length l^ing on the table at 
once. When you have pasted all that is on the 
table, do not draw that portion off, but turn it 
over psisted side to pu'^ted side, and draw up the 
unpastetl part on to the table. Turn over every 
part of the pasted paper, and gently pat it, so tliat 
the paste may be evenly distributed iit any places 
which have not been completely covered by the 
brush. Take up the papier carefully, still turned 
over if it is a long strip ; and if it is the first strip, 
fix it Against the comer wliere vou are going to 
begin. Bring the top edge under the ceiling or 
comice or frieze-line, as the case may be ; let the 
paper unroll itself, which it will do by its own 
weight; and gently pass the banister bru^h over 
it, so as to make it lie smooth to the wall. It 
will not lie perfectly Hat while it is damp; but 
in a very short time you will find that it has 
contracted in drying, aud is quite smooth un<l 
hard. 

You will most likely be well pleased with the 
appearance of the first strip; but tlie difficulties 
have not yet begun. Tlie second strip ami 
succeeding ones have to be carefully measured 
and past^ on, so that there is an accurate 
lining of the pattern. To meobure, proceed as 
fuUows: Go up the steps holding the end of 
the pape]^ in tW hands, and leaving the roll 
lying against the wall. Fit the pattern accur- 
atety at the top part; there w'ill oe a piece to 


cut off at the top, and tlien keeping the paper 
in its place, mai'k off where it is to be cuttat 
tire bottom. Paste os before; proceed to hang, 
getting the pattern ([uite accurate, amPnot allow¬ 
ing any line or joining to appear between the 
two pieces. If the ]^ttem does not quite match, 
it is of no use trying to make it do by forming a 
pleat or wrinkle. You must pull it off and try 
again. It is easy to pull tlie paper off without 
tearing it before the paste is set; but it must be 
handled gently. Take care that no paste gets 
on to the lace-side of the paper, and never pass a 
duster across it, especially one damp with paste. 
There is no objection to patting down the edge, 
liowever, with a perfectly dry duster. Get the 
paper to lie against the wall by giving broad 
sweeps across it with the banister brush, and take 
care that no paste gets into the hairs of the brush. 
If the strip docs not Join up to tlie ceiling, it 
is easy to slip a little ]>iecc in underneath. Give 
your attention to getting a gooil upright joining 
and to keeping out wrinkles and creases, which, 
unlike tlie air-spots, which disapjiear as the paper 
dries and contracts, will remain on the wall, not 
a thing of beauty, but the opposite. 


TFIK OLD HOME. 

In tlie quiet of twilight 

I stand hy the garden door, 

And g.ue on the old. old homestead, 
So elieiihhed and loved of jore. 

But the ivy now is twining 

Untiamed o'er window and wall, 
And no iiioie the loioe of tlie children 
Is eeheing through the hall. 

Through >e.ais of jKvin uiid son'ow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thouL'ht of the deal old homestead 
Has lingered around iny heart 
The porch einhowered with roses., 

The gahles' (hooping eaves, 

And the song of the hints at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves. 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy childhood-years 
Api>ear at the dusky windows. 

Through vibiun dimmed with tear^. 

I hem then voices calling 
Fiom the shadowy far-away. 

And I stietch my arms towanls tliero 
lu tlie gloom of the twilight gray. 

But onl^v tlie night-winds aiisw'er. 

As I cry through the dismal air; 

And only the l»t comes swooj.ing 
From the darkness of its lair. 

Yet still the voice of iny chihlhood 
Is calling from far-away, 

And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through tlie shadows gray. 

Arthctk L. Salkok. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS PLEASUBES. 

If life were all like Cliristnuk. Eve, what n 
s>plon<li<l time of it wc ahouM have ! Not Christ¬ 
inas Day ; that is tot> inm-h rest to be prolonye«l , 
blit the bu.«y Eve brimful of gooil-will. («o{k1- 
wi)l is the ('hri'^tma^ sj)!!*!! ; liis fare is smiling ; 
the breath of his wings is warm; ami whcrevei 
he is ma<le at home, lie brings tlie Christmas 
gift of peace, about wliic-li tlie angels snug long 
ago.^ 

Now, though wc can iilcalise goo*l-will, as a 
festive spirit with liglit in his face ami warmth 
in his wings, we mn-'t not stop at the poetry, 
or the real invisihle ‘•pint will not come and 
sit by our hcaitlis. Some people do f.tt>p at the 
jioetry ; we all know that. Their gooil wishes 
entl with the cards. Let us not be oi the number. 
The words of greeting are all very well ; Init 
if they mean anything, tliey turn into deedi*. 
The contriving and doing of tlie'.e loving <lee<L 
is the best pleasure of (he season ; it is tlie secret 
of a merry Christmas. Let any one try the two 
plans, ami practical experiment will prove the 
truth of our suggeslions. Plan lor one’s seli- 
en)<jyment, ami chiefly for one’s self, ami the 
best of feu'-tiiig is but l•eflned glntt^my ; plan 
to share all pleasures, ami there is what Mrs 
Browning calls the lifting of things common till 
they rise and touch the spheres. 

We arc not going to deal here witli bounty 
to the poor: from time immemorial, charity has 
outpoured <Uiring the great home festival, and 
outpoured, one might almost say, as a debt of 
the rich, from the royal dole down tf) the olfering 
of the well-careil-for child to needy children. 
This we take for grnnte<l, to begin with ; and 
turn to the other method of giving—the giving 
not of necessaries, but of pleasure ; and simple 
pleasure, after all, may be perhaps counted as 
a necessity, too, for human nature. 

To look first the home circle. There is a 
charming custom, coming, like tlfe Christmas 
tAps, Germany : each member of the family 
smuggles into the hoi|pe a gift for every one of the 


others-not a prc'^ent chosen at haphazard in a 
liurry, but something known to be tlesirable, 
sought out with care long iH-forehand, or made in 
secret, but in any case purchased out of trifling 
savings, and sometimes at the cost of little acts 
of self-denial on the childi*eu’8 part. Meanwhile, 
tlie pawnts have prepart^d the laden and lighted 
fir-tree; an«l the whole exhibition of universjil 
prest*nt-giving is spread ronnil the room, when 
ut tile first bell all assemble outside, and at the 
second bell the door opens and lets in the merry 
erowtl to their feast of surprises. 

The visit of Sanba Claus is another cufetom 
that ought to be cultivated. The merest trifles 
]>lea8e tlie little ones, if those trifles have got 
into their small sttxkings, hung ready on the end 
of tlie be<l. Santa Clans came down the cliiraney 
in the night. To the children it is no supersti- 
ti<»n ; in tlie depth of their mind they put liim 
with the fairies, and with the doll that is lialC 
believed to be alive. Such a belief is understood 
to be a thing of imagination, like tlicir plays 
of preUniec. 

Talking of children—among Chi'istmas plea¬ 
sures is the giving of a children’s party on 
a sensible plan. The hours might be about 
four to eight; llie meal simple and pretty ; the 
playroom empty ; a programme arranged to avoid 
awkward pan.«es; and lastly, perhaps, a Father 
C’hristmas. The iiiy'^tenous figure enters with 
white wig and beard, and long brown cloak and 
hood dotted with artificial snow. Ho carries a 
holly branch for a sceptre, and a basket is slung 
on his Khouldcr. Out of this basket come various 
little treasures for the children ; and while the 
younger ones accept them with awe, the elder 
ones begin to guess who is the visitor in masque¬ 
rade. 

To a certain extent, all sensible folks are 
inclined to be more simple and hearty, more 
like children, at this time of the year. Perhaps 
that is why the pantomimes still keep g<Jing^ 
Now, if the pantomime has to* be seen, how is 
it to be made into a great Christmas pleasure 1 
Why, by securing the company of some hard- 
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working young acquaintance who otherwise couhl 
not go, who, perhaps, has never gone before^ 
and who will be strengthened by an evening’s 
amusement that will -brighten half the coming 
year. This extra ode in. the party will give 
worth and value to the whole excursion, and 
thQ transient play will become procioiw. First, 
there is the clear cold night, the gay anticipa¬ 
tion only more cheery for the fro.sty weather. 
Then the drive—at least to one of the party 
an unusual indulgence; the gayest spirit irre¬ 
pressibly singing scraps of opera amid the jolting 
and rattle of glass, as the fun becomes infectious; 
then the anxiety about being in time, which is 
only a pretended anxiety, as everybody knows 
the rush has been made a whole delicious hour 
too sooni instead of a minute too late. Then 
breathless excitement—the street of the theatre 
is crowded from end to end. Wilder excitement 
still; the very last reserved places are secured, 
and by the most delightful chance, they are the 
very best in the whole house—at least the party 
think so, of course, and tell eacdi other with iniicli 
congratulation, for all goes smoothly to-night on 
the golden wheels of that one tender little kind¬ 
ness. Then there is the pleasant liour for cakes 
and pre^rammes, and to our hard-worker it i«, 
oddly enough, a treat to have lea at a marble 
table with a trim waitress in attend.mce. And 
at last, at last, hack to the theatre, and up goes 
the curtain ! The pre'ience of tlic happy tnend 
is as magic, turning that poor old tinsel panto¬ 
mime into a most magnificent show. There never 
were such glorious scenes, bewildering to mortal 
eyes. There never was before, or suko, so much 
to laugh at in a pantomime. We bit it out like 
children till the nursery tale Ims dissolved in 
confusion of splendour, and tlie clown has brought 
us down to eaitli with the string of saiisjigcs, 
and done his worst with the re<l-hot poker. Aiul 
then we come out under the sparkling stars. 
Titania herself in fairylaixl, 


Lulled by the flowers amund her 
With laughter and delight, 

shall not sleep on happier jullow than ours uftei’ 
such a night. The joy of a tired heart has done 
it all; and by the touch, our tinsel jdeiisure turns 
to gold. 

The time of holiday-making ought to last by 
rights from Christma.s Kve till Twelfth Night 
We may have to return to our occupations long 
before tbe twelfth day ; but let us keep up the 
glow of mirth and rejoicing, and end with some 
home celebration, though we may not aspire t<i 
the old rites of the figured Twelfth Cake and 
the King and Queen. 

During the first part of this fe-tal time it 
is still not too late for carol-singing. Tlie beauti¬ 
ful old carols ought to form part of (he evening 
music in the house. Ventui'esome singers h.ive 
before now surprised villj^»e neighbourhooda by 
singing with trained voices, incognito, outside 
tbe country-houses. A goofl tleal of fun and 
daring accoinnanied the h'eak, and the money 
sent out to tlie minsti-els was scrupulously for¬ 
warded to some local Inxipital. 

Before^the Christinas season ends, the New 
Year has- begun*. As the months pa&s, it takes 
one^9 breath away to remember with a sudden 
pavise tliat this was the year we wished happy 


for every friend we met. Before the antuinn, 
if we consider our friends one by one, bow little 
dmve onr wishes turned into deeds ! But here is a 
fresh chance; here is the truce of kindness, that 
comes in mid-winter like a strong sunshine for a 
fortnight. Let us make up our minds that *a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year’ are to 
be empty words no more. It may be in our 
power to make Ibem into realities. 

And lo! while we have been thinking and 
planning, the angel of good-will has come to 
sit at home beside our hearths; and hidden in 
the folds of his raiment he holds the gift of 
peace. Why should he ever go away? Why 
should not the pre&ence of good-will make life 
he all like Christmas Kve 1 


Mil ESIIOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 

A STORY IN TWEIAE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER XL 

‘I PAIL to understand yon, Mr Vampy,’ Wilmot 
contrived to stammer. It peenied to him that 
lii.s fetrange visitor, who- was now’ nibbling a 
quill pen, had all at once taken leave of his 
senses. 

Diving deep with one hand into an inner 
breast-pocket of his coat, Mr Vampy <lrcw tliere- 
Imm a tiny pliial filled with a colourless fluid, 
which he held for a moment or two in front 
of the lamp and gazed at with his ])eculiar 
enigmatical smile. 

‘ You would not’-gasped Wilmot. 

‘ Nothing is further from my thonglits,’ retuined 
the otlier dryly. ‘ We may ail live to be hanged, 
for aught we know, but it would be folly to 
hasten the day.’ Tlien resting liis elbows on tlie 
table, but retitiuing the ])hial in Ins hand, lie 
8 ai<l ‘What we have to do is simply to retard 
Mr Ediolt’s recovery for a little while, winch is 
exactly what the contents of this jdnal w’ili do 
lor ns.—No doubt, an overdose of it might i>rove 
fatal, but the same might be laid to the ciiarge 
of Ihilf the specifics in the pharmacojxi ia. It is 
a vegetable essence, the secret of which was con- 
tideil to me by an Italian whose life I had 
saved in a street brawl when J was a student 
at the Hotel Dieu-for, strange as it may seem 
to you, I was originally intemlcd for the medical 
l^rofe^&ion. Curious way for a fellow to show , 
Ills gratitude, wasn’t it? Well, sir, such are the ^ 
properties of my essence that six drops of it, ' 
mixeil with an ordinary sized Ixdtlc of medicine, 
will induce in the patient wlio imbibes it a cer- ^ 
tain languor, a lethargy both of mind and bixly— 
a sort of lotus-eater’s feeling cari-ied to excess— 
wliich, so long as. he continues to take it, will 
render him totally indifferent to all the ordinary 
duties and I'esponsihilitics of life and crave only 
to be let quietly alone.’ Mr Vampy scratched 
Ills chin reflectively with lii-s little finger. ‘Unless 
I am mistaken,’ lie went on, ‘ 1 saw a bottle of 
medicine on tbe ball table as I came in.’ 

‘ I daren’t do it,’ exclaimed Wilmot in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘As yon please, won as you please,’ 

answered the otlier as he put the phial back, 
into his pocket. ‘The twenty-fourth will 6don 
be here. Should Perseph&ne come in first, thdugh 
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by a neck, of course you’ll be as right as Wilmot left the room and replaced the bottle 

^trivet; otherwise- But no; thet'everse of Vhere he had found it. When he came back, 

the *pictiife may be left to your own imagination Mr Vampv was drawing* on his gloves. * I won’t 
—es^cially with Mr Esholt back at business.’ 'say good-bye, but an tevoiry ho remarked. ‘As 
He rose and pushed away his chair. ‘ I won’t 1 ’m so much overdue at^ another place, I will* 

ask you to put your name to that little docu- defer getting you to sign that note lor the extra 

ment for the extra hundred just now. I must, hundn^l till our next meeting,’ 
in fact, consult my firm before taking any further At this moment there came a tap at the door, 
steps in the matter. It may peihaps become a and then a servant appeared. ‘Mr Esholt would 
question with them whether their wisest policy like to speak to you, sir,’ she said to Wilmot. 
will not be to seek an interview with Mr Esholt ‘ (jood-night,’ said Mr Vampy, holding out bis 
himself in the morning, and at once biing the hand, which the other took half unwillingly, 
affair to a climax cither in one form or another.’ Tlien in a whisj>cr: ‘Let us hope and pray 

He moved towards the side-table on which were that Ptrsejihone may win in a canter.’ 

his hat and umbrella. ‘ Mary, the do<»r for this gentleman,’ was 

‘Stop!’ cried Wilmot os he sprang to his Wilmot’s sole i-eply. 

feet. ‘Sit down again, Mr Vampy, I beg of Lcit alone, he stood for some moments with 

you.’ liowed liead, one hand pressed to his heart, the 

Mr Vam])y shrugged his shoulders slightly and other resting ln'avilv on the Uible. ‘And this is 
did as he was asked. what I have brought myself to!’ he muttered, 

Wilmot crossed to the door and, Imlf opening with the concentrated bitterness of one in wbewe 

it, stood for a moment or two listening; then heart the lountain of goodness has not j'et been 
he went quickly out, and after an absence of v holly choked by mIc weeds. ‘Why did not 
about a quarter of a minute, came back, carrying llmt African fever kill me? Better so a hundred 
l)r J’yefitt’s last bottle of medicine in its while ' times than tliat I should have lived to sink to 
pajicr wi'ap])er. Kesuming hia scat, he said: [this!’ With a sigh that was half a groan, he 
‘(live me the })hial. Si.x drops, you sai*!, duln’t g.ithcred up a hainlful of papers and slowly left 
yen'?’ He broke the scabs and drew the bottle the room. 

out of its wrApjx*r, but making a fear in the Hcarccly was the door shut behind him when 
latter as he dul so. Ills whole air and manner | the jxntii're was lifted and Agnes emerged from 
were tliose of a man wound up to the utmost ' her hiding-place. She was tliillcd to the bone 
d«"gree of tension. Vampy liauded him the pliial | through standing so long in the fireless room, 
without a word. i but 4ie had no consciousness of it Heart and 

^Vilinot unc<*rked the bottle and then the phial; mind alike were overwhelmed hy the terrible 
but when he held them up in front of the lamp revelation* to ^\hi(‘h she had been an unwilling 
lor the pui*pos(‘ of pouring the re(jui5itc number h&teiier. 

of drops from one into tlie other, bis Jiands ‘0 Wilmot, Wilmot'’ broke from lier in a low 
trembled so much that it was an evident im- agonised cry ; and with it were scattered to the 
possibility for him to do so. Twice again he wiinls tlic dead a-'hes, never to be rekindled, of 
essayed, but to no ]mrpose. Looking across at her fii'st love. 

Vam]>y, he said: ‘If you were to oiler me a She passed out of the room like a woman half 
thousand pounds down i couldn’t do it just tranced, with distended eyes, and hands that im- 
now.’ wittingly touched the furniture as she passed. 

‘Infirm of purpose! Hive me the bottles,’ But vlien she rc^ached the cntrance-ludl and lier 
cried the other liglitly. Wilmot needed no second glance fell on the bottle, which was still where 
bidding. Wilmot hud left it, her mind came back uith a 

The ex-student’s hands lacked nothing in the vivid sho(k to ju’eseiit actualities and all that 
way of hteadiness. In less ihaii two minutes it beho\ed her yet to do. Taking up the bottle, 

the transfer was effected .and the bottle recorked i she hid it away in the pocket ol lier dress, 

and sealed u]) again in its wrapper with a stick then liurrying up-stall’s to her room, she rang 

of Mr EshoU’s wax. Wilmot had looked on with the bell. To the servant who answered the 

fascinated eyes. When the sixth drop fell from summons, she said: ‘Let someone go at once to 
the lip of the phial, a shudder ran through him. l>r Pyefitt’b and obtain a fresh bottle of medicine. 
He felt at that moment as if lie had Just bar- Tlie one alreaily sent lias met with an accident’ 

gained away the immortal part of himself to the The bottle she hud brought up-stairs she locked 

Evil One—or, which came to the same thing, away in her writing-desk. 

to one of his agents in the guise of a little She bathed her hands and face and fastened 
podgy man, dressed in shiny black, with two up her hair afre>h, but it was all done auto¬ 
great black studs in Ids shirt front and an ill- matically. She felt a strange sense of elation ; 

concealed grin, half sarcastic and half contemptu- slie knew not whence it came, nor why, neither 
oils, contorting his commonplace features. WJiat did she care to know. It was that species of 
bliss it would have been to be able to dutch mental elution, not iiecessai ily allied to gladness, 

the little animal by the throat and fling him which comes to us at times after some great 

bodily out of the window! crises in life. She had parted from the past 

‘There is the bottle, which it may be as well f^or ever. The time of weakness and doubting 

to take back at once,’ said Mr Vampy blandly, fcare Iiad gone by. Clear before her shone the 
‘And here is the phiul. Remember, six drops— path her feet must henceforth tread, not bordered 
no more and no less—to-morrow and every even- with flowers, indeed, nor gladdened with sun^iiue j 
ing. There’s enough here to last'you a week ; as far as it was yet visible, Lut by no means i 
bqt before then I shall doubtless have seen you uubeautifiil to her eyes. * $ \ 

again.’ , Mr Esliolt’s rooms opened out of a corridor 
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on the right of the landing, hers out of one on 
the left. She waitetl, listening, for nearly half 
an hour, till she heard the door of her husband’s 
room open and shut; and then, standing in her 
own darkened doorway, her lamp having been 
turned down to a mere spark, she watched Wilmot 
go down-stairs. Now was her opportunity ; her 
courage was high within her. 

She had crossed the lauding and reached the 
other corridor, wlien her husband’s door was again 
opened, and Sliss Esholt appeared, in the act of 
being wheeled out in her chair by Davry. Agnes 
came to an abrupt stand till Bavry had shut the 
door behind her mistress and hei'self. Then, pale, 
resolute, dehunt even, but never more beautiful 
than at that moment, she went a few sb'pH nearer 
and said : ‘ Is that woman, that mirse, whom j'ou 
engaged, coming to watch to-night by my husband’s 
sicle'/’ 

‘I expect her here almost at any moment,’ replied 
Miss Esholt with icy composure. 

‘Then you may request her to go home again. 
Her services are no longer required. From this 
time forward I shall nurse my husband my.self.’ 

* If you choose to hike the re'sponsibility 

‘I do choose to take it. From this hour Mr 
Esholt will be under my care, and no stiiinger 
shall come between us.’ 

‘You seem to have arrived at your determina¬ 
tion rather late in the <lay,’ answered Miss 
Esholt with an almost impeirt'ptible sneer. ‘ Von 
have doubtless liceii tohl tliat my brother is 
recovering; and if you choose to come forward 
now that the danger is over, and take all the 
credit of nursing him to yoiirscdf, jou are of 
course nt liberty to do so.’ 

‘I did not come here. Miss Esliolt, to bandy 
idle words. I have told you my intentions, and 
I mean them to be carried out.’ Witliout a 
word more she passed the chair and its occu¬ 
pant and went forward into her Imsband’s room. 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed Davry with a 
sniff, *06 she be^aii to propel the cliair again. 
‘It was an ill <^ay for ns, mistress, when that 
penrt young thing took it into her head to set 
ner cap at th’ ma.ster.’ 

‘She has done to-<lay what she ought to have 
done at first. I admire her fur it,’ was Miss 
Esholt’s reply. 

Davry shook her head. Her mistress’s speeches 
often puzzled her: this was merely one more 
added to the number. ‘I’ve something to tell 
you about her when we are in our room and 
the door shut,’ was all she replied. 

Agnes passed through the di'essing-room and, 
ushing the bedroom door softly open, lonke<l in. 
Ir Esholt, gaunt and wan, lii.s back pioppccl 
high with pillows, lay staring at the opposite 
wall, but seeing nothing save with the inind’a 
inward eye. His wife stool for a moment or 
two before advancing, and tears came into her 
eyes as she gazed. He started when she moved, 
and turning his head, welcomed her with a faint 
smile. . She took his hand and pressed it to her 
lips, and then bending forward, kiased him very 
tenderly. Looking at her with a little surprise, 
he jpead in her eyes something he bad yearned 
<to see thete ev^r since he had made her his 
•rife, but had never beheld till now. 

y ou come< to stay with me a little while?’ 
he ft^ed. 

I —-T---i- 


*I am come to stay with you a long, long 
time, deal’ Robert, if you will let me,' she whis¬ 
pered softly, with her cheek laid close to his. 

‘ 1 have neglected you too long. Can you forgive 
me ? I w ill never neglect you again.’ 

It was not the words merely, though they 
sounded like sweetest music in his ears, but the 
tone of heartfelt temlemeas with which they 
were spoken that moved him to the depths of 
his being. A faint flush stole into his white 
hollow cheek.s: he lay for a little while, her 
liand tightly pressed in hie. ‘But w'c must think ' 
of your health, dear,’ he said at last ‘ The nurse ! 
is useil to sitting uji, and’- ! 

‘You must let me have my own way in this, j 
I do not intend that woman to conic near you ! 
again ; I do not intend to lose .‘•ight of you again 
till you arc quite well ; but I do intend to be 
obeyed. So not another word, if you love me.’ 
She beamed down upon liim with siuh a beauti¬ 
ful smile, that all the gloomy thonglits and fore¬ 
bodings which had hel<l n(»ssos6ion of his soul but 
a little while before fled before it, as the weird 
shapes which haunt tlie darkness flee before the 
coming dawn. 

A little later Mr Esholt fell asleep, still hold¬ 
ing his wife’s h.«n<L It was one of tno.-e refre.sh- 
iiig childlike shnqis winch "Oinetime.s come after 
tile turn <>f an illness, and do the patient more 
good in a few liouis than long da}.s of nursing. 
L(u>king rouml after u time note the arrange- 
ineiits for file night. Ague.-, all at once bethought 
hciself of the bottle of medii ine she liad oulered 
to be fetcheil Iroiii Dr Vyefitt’s. It ought to luue 
been brought up stairs before now, but this w'as 
I Budget’s eieinng out, which perhaps accounted 
for the delay. She w'ould go an<l litch it her- 
! self wiiile lier liii-b.uid was adeep ; to ring tlie 
j bell ninl summon a servant might disturb him. 

Wlieii Wilinot Burrell wms suminoneil lor the 
.socoinl time to Mr Ediolts room, just as Mr 
A'ampy was taking his leave, it was to receive 
his employer’s iiistructioiis witli ri^gard to a 
certain stuUnueut, overlooked by him before, 
winch he wishe<l to have ready lor Mr Kimber 
by the morrow, all the data for whiih w'cre con¬ 
tained ill certain papers IVilmot already had 
by him. When Wiiinot came down-staiis again 
on his way to the study he was too much pre¬ 
occupied to ii()ticc that tlic hottle of medicine 
w’as no longer on the hall table. The statement 
asked for by Mr Esholt involved a number of 
intricate calculations; but when he sat down to 
w'ork them out, he found his mind so thoroughly 
unhinged by the scene he had gone through 
witii Sir Vanipy that the figures became a wild 
jumble in his brain ; nor, despite all his efforts, 
could he reduce them to any seipience sufficiently 
(oherent to enable him to woik out the required 
result At length he flung the papers aside. 
‘I’ll turn out nt six in the mutning,’lie muttered. 
‘My head will be as clear ns a bell by that 
time. Meanwhile, a three or four mile stretch 
and a cigar will do me no harm. Confound 
it all I Persephone must win.’ 

lie turned out the lamp, and taking the papers 
with him, he quitted tlie room. On crossing 
the hall this time his eye was*«ttracte(l by the 
bottle on the*'table. It wm singnlar, he thongljit^ 
that it luul not yet lieen taken up.slaire.*’ Tljeu 
something seemed to whimper to him: ‘ It is 
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ftot too lute. There is a chance still left ^ou. 
lake the bottle—hide it—break it, as U by acci* 
dent—do anything rather than leave it to worlf 
ov\t its fell purpose on the man to whom you 
owe so much ! ’ For a few moments there wan 
a struggle within him ; his lingers even closed 
round the bottle; but then came a thought 
which strangled his half-born purpose and hard¬ 
ened him again to the point of deRi)eratiou. 
‘ Dare you face the chances of the twenty-fourth, 
unless you do this thing?* and he acknowledge<l 
to himself that he dare not He was on the 

S oint of putting dow'u the bottle, when a sudden 
ash across his mind nearly blinded him. 

This w'as not the same bottle as that into which 
Vampy had poure<l the six drops of his essence! 
The wrapper of that one was tora—he himself 
had torn it in bi'eaking (»peu the seal—while the 
wrapper of this was intact Dr I’yefitt would 
hanlly send two bottles in the course of an hour 
—that seemed absurd on the face of it - yet 
this was certainly not the battle that luul been 
timpered with. IVhy was tliis one here, and 
what had become of tlie other ? He juit back 
tbe bottle and went to liis room, feeling more 
disturbed in his mind than he cared to own. 
A few minutes later he left his room, dressed 
fur going out As he reached tlie liead of the 
stairs, Agnes was coming up witli tlie bottle in 
ber liaiid. He stood for a inoinent to allow 
her to pass. As she reache<l the l')j)niOht stair, 
her eyes met Iiis. Xev«;r had Inj seen sncli an 
expression in them before—and it uas on him, 
Wilniot Jhinell, that the look uas bent. H«* 
i*ea<l in it repulsion, loalliing, and contempt un¬ 
utterable. ‘Agnes” he exclaimed, and then he 
stopped in utter amazement. But she .swe[)t ]»<i''t 
him without a word. A spa's!!!, the like oi uliicli 
he hud iievei- felt before, eonstriete<l his lieart 
as he giized after lier. Wliat was tlie moaning 
of that look ^ Was anything suspected—anything 
known ^ And yet, how could there be ? Ills 
interview with ^’umI>y was enough to reassure 
him on that score. Still, Agnes’s inexplicable 
look, iollowing so close on bis discovery in con¬ 
nection with the bottles, w;us enough to render 
him seriously uiieas}'. He lighted his cigar and 
went fortli into the cool night-air with many 
diS({uietiDg thoughts gnawing his heart-strings like 
80 many birds of pi’ey. 

Agnc'*, finding her hueband still asleep, sat 
dowm to think. The sight of Wilmot brought 
to her mind the necessity for at once asking 
herself a certain question which had already been 
floating vaguely in her mind. Ought she, or 
ought she not, to warn him?—that was the <pu*8- 
tion. Ought she to tell him that all was known 
—that his nefarious scheme had come to naught— 
and that if he did not dare to face the conse- 
(^^uences, he liad better fly while there was yet 
time to do so? In a few hours at most, eveiy- 
thing must be told to Mr Esholt, and it was 
impossible for her even to guess what action 
he might choose to take in the affair. She knew 
which course approved itself both to her heart 
and her conscience; but there was the duty 
she owed her husband to remember as well. 
Then there came over her the recollection of 
those old happy days at the visarage when 
Wiliuotttud she were boy and giil together, before 
an^ whisper of love had been breathed l^tween 


them, and she hesitated no longer. ‘ Sui^ly 
4t is impossible that he can be altogether vil^* 
she said to herself. * There must be some “soul 
of goodness*’ in him yet.’ Taking a scrap of 
paper, she wrote on it, ^11 is known.* Only* 
those tlii-ee words. Tliey would suffice to warn 
hiin. Wliatever action, consequent thereon, he 
might choose to take was a mutter for himself 
to decide. Hu\ing sealed the paper, she rang 
the bell, and then went as far as tlie head of 
the stairs to meet the servant who answered it, 
j to whom she gave the packet with directions 
to place it iu Mr Burrell’s room where he would 
be sure to see it. Then she went back to her 
vigil, feeling as if a weight hud been lifted off 
her heart. 


THE DAILY PKESS AT THE ANTIPODES. 

BY AN AUSTRALIAN JOURNALIST. 

I sl’i’^<)^E, in most paitimlars journalism is car¬ 
ried on in Australia after much the same fashion 
ns ill England ; but there are a few important 
difrercnces, and under any circumstances the in~ 
foi’inatioi) 1 am about to give may be of interest 
to general readers, wliile it may also be of service 
to those wlio aspire to a high place in the ‘ fourth 
estate,’ ami who are looking outside the tight little 
i4and tor a career. Neaily every laige town in 
Australia has its dail)’; but w'hat I shall refer to 
chiefly are the new’spapers issued every morning 
or evening from the capitals ; the others juartaking 
of the character of local jiapcrs, and thei’cfore 
l)eing worked on an entirely ditterent basis. 

Probably few Englishmen are aware that in 
proportion to population, some of the Australian 
city dailies have a much larger circulation than 
any of the London papoi's. A Melbourne daily 
guarantees a circulation of over sixty-two thousand, 
and the colony of Victoria lias a population ef 
only a million ; while an Adelaide office W’hich 
i^sues a morning and an evening paper sells oni copy 
to every elex'cu inhabitants ot South Australia, 
ilie jnopoi tioii U also xcry large in the case of the 
chief New South Wales and Queensland papers. 
Taking the whole issue of the dailies in the prin¬ 
cipal capittds into account, the circulation may be 
estimate*! as follows: Melbourne, one hundred and 
thirty thousand; Sydney, one hundi-cd and thirty- 
five thousand; A<lehiidc, fifty thousand ; and Bris¬ 
bane, foi’ty-seven tliousand. Melbourne has few'er 
dailies in projiortiim to its population than any 
other capital ; while Adelaide has, I believe, the 
most. Nearly all the dailies iu the impoiiant 
capitals are very wealthy concerns, the net incomes 
in two or three cases averaging over forty thou¬ 
sand pounds each i do not piopose, however, to 
deal w ith the papers from a commercial point of 
view, but to allude to the conduct of the literary 
department, with the object of alfonling informa¬ 
tion to young British journalist*. 

The managers of the Australian dailies differ 
from those of the great European and American 
dailies in attaching relatively very much more 
importance to local than to general news. This 
pi’eference is, how'ever, gradually wearing aw’ajr^ 
with the improvements iu the means of communi¬ 
cation, and the increasing attention given V>^the 
colonies by the outside w'orld. ' A great change 
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hay taken place in this respect In the last few^ 
years. The London and intercolonial telegrams' 
occupy three or four times the i‘puce in a daily of 
the present time than in one of ten years ago. 

• Still} on first coming to the colonies, Englishmen 
think it very strange that more general British 
news is not given m the colonial papers. Men 
soon get used to this, however ; but 1 am afraid 
it takes years 'before English ladies cease to 
wonder how it is that the editors of their morning 
papers prefer local news to British politics and 
London gossip. The papers devote a considerable 

E ortion of their space to outdoor pastimes, particu- 
irly cricket and lootball, on account of the intense 
interest taken in these games by a very large 
section of the colonial public. Football is espe* 
dally popular, every match in a capiUd between 
any two of the leading clubs being attended by 
thousands, comprising all classes of the com¬ 
munity. 

The editors of the Australian dailies vary con¬ 
siderably in their opinions upon the class of lead¬ 
ing article must suitable for colonial readers. 
Those of some of the best papers care little about 
commenting upon the events of tl>e hour, but set 
all their energies to work to obtain well-written 
leaders that compel the reading. It matters little 
whether the articles refer to social, scientific, or 
political subjects, so long as they are capable pi-o- 
ductions. Of course, when an important event, 
such as a great collieiy disaster, occurs, a leader 
or sub-leader thereupon is required for llie follow¬ 
ing day; and when parliament is ju session, 
dentes will often be immediately dealt with ; but 
as a rule, subject gives way to treatment. Other 
editors, again, consider it their duty to fill two, 
three, or four columns of bourgeois type every day 
with leading matter upon current topics, and those 
do not appear to rank good writing as the fiist 
desideratum in a leader. Such articles are usually 
written in the office by permanent members of the 
staff, and arc simply ‘ground out,’ as must neces¬ 
sarily be the case. A leader-writer goes to his 
office at eight or nine o’clock in the evening with¬ 
out perhaps the faintest idea of what hN night’s 
work will consist of; and he may then be called 
upon to write a leader upon almost any subject 
‘under the sun’ for the paper of the following . 
morning. It may be upon a boat-race, the dis- ! 
covery of a mine, a new code of police regulations, 
the weather, the arrival of distinguished visitors, 
the latest development in the theory of evolution, 
an unwise speech by a bishop, statistical tables, 
marine insurance, agriculture, something in rc'gard 
to one of the Acts of Parliament, or, in fact, any 
subject which the imagination of the e<]itar can 
conceive as being important just at the time. It 
may or may not be a subject upon which the 
writer is well informed; bat in any case he takes 
the matter calmly from habit, and is soon .setting 
his pen going. Such a paper has always a locjd 
subject lor the fii*8t leader, and if there should 
happen to he nothing in paiticular stirring, the 
Blue-books are resorted to. The third class of 
Ai»tralian editor is a combination between the 
two already cited. lie likes a local subject to 
lead off with, and keeps one or two stock leader¬ 
-writers ; hut for the other leading matter he will 
have contributions from outside the office. He 
has %)iivay8 at his command half-a-dozen or more 
of tht most able writers in the city for general 


subjects ; while he seldom fails to find a specialist 
to assist him when required. ^ 

f The system of managenient of the litqfaiy staff 
varies turoughout the colonies. In two or three 
of tlie principal papers in Melbourne and Sydue;^, 
the staff contmns several members whose work is 
confined to one dimartment, as in the case of the 
London dailies. But in the dailies of the other 
capitals there is seldom to be found a man who is 
the sporting editor, the dramatic editor, or the 
agricultural editor and nothing else. The sport¬ 
ing editor, for instance, may aJso be the dramatic 
editor, and may be called upon to report upon 
almost anytliiiig that does not require mere note¬ 
taking, fnim a new painting a system of sanita¬ 
tion. Thus, it comes about that in cities of lesser 
importance, sncli as Adelaide, Bri.'-bane, and 
Houavt, reporters gain a comparatively wide ex¬ 
perience. Adelaide lias the reputation of being 
the best Australian training-ground for reporters ; 
and jounialists who have been brought up or have 
gained their colonial experience there arc to be 
found in responsible positions on nearly all the 
leading papers of the other colonies. From a 
reporting point of view, the experience of Austra¬ 
lians is much tlie same as that of English scribes ; 

I but tliere is one department which has not, I 
! believe, parallel in the old country ; this is 
what is technically known as ‘doing tlie ministers,’ 
or ‘doing the depuitiiieiits.’ On every daily paper 
‘ in the colonial capitals one or two rejioiters are 
told off lor this work, which consists of interview¬ 
ing the members of tlie goveinment and the heads 
' of sub-departments, to ascertain it there is any¬ 
thing of public importance to make known. For 
instance, the repfu'tcr will ask the Commi-^sioner 
for Trade and Customs whether any new liglit 
has been thrown upon a ceitain smuggling cjuse; 
the I’reniier will be asked for the latest develop¬ 
ment of the New Hebrides question ; the Mini'-ter 
of Water Supjdy i(U‘ particulara ol an irrigation 
scheme j>roposed to be carried out; and the Com¬ 
missioner of Crown Lauds for his opinion on a 
new labbit exterminator. And colonial ministers 
ai‘e not paiticularly reticent, unless there is special 
cause for being so. The daily press has enor- 
mouH power, and the ministei-s like to please the 
reporters. Moreover, tliey are mostly gratified if 
their names can be kept before the public, esjje- 
cially in connection xvith financial or land-law 
reforms. Often there is a jierfect rapport between 
ministers and reporters. Tlie reporter ^ knows 
wbat be may ask and how he may ask it; and 
the minister knows that he is quite free in ex¬ 
plaining a political puzzle to his interviewer, who 
will ]>ublish nothing likely to compromise his 
informant. After many yeara of exiierience, I 
never remember a falling-out between a minister 
and a reporter on account of a breach of faith. 
‘Doing tlie departments’ sometimes occupies a 
reporter seveial hours in the course of a day; so it 
will he understood that the work is not light 
The particular c^ualification reipiirad for this land 
of interviewing is, of course, diplomacy. 

Coming to the question of pay, a subject upon 
which perhaps British journalist are the least 
enlightened m regard to the Australian press, I 
may say that the editor of a daily gets from five 
hundred to ofcc thousand pounds a year. I know 
one who had twelve hundred and fifty pounds; 
but the average may be taken at about sev'en 
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the other a ematterin^ is sufficient A good 
sporting and ^ricnltnral writer acquires a name, 
tnroughout the colonie^ which is at any time 
woiih a fair income^to iiiui. j 

^ There is another cli^s of men who iiave to be 
paid for services rendered to the dailies; these are 
the country cori'espundents. Each daily in the 
capitals must have a correspondent in every town, 
or even village (township is the Australian word 
for village) throughout its colony, some papers 
having as many as one hundred and fifty oi tnese 
communicants. Eveiy correspondent is supplied 
with a free paper, and is paid at the rate of one 
pound per column for reports, or a small fixed 
sum per annum hy arrangement In a fairlj’^ 
lai^e country town—for the colonies—say of four 
thousand inhabitants, a correspondent may earn 
from forty-five to seventy pounds per annum; but 
the average is probably not more than ten pounds, 
for scores of sinall places in the fanning dUtrictb 
might be deserted viUi^es for all the historv they 
make. As for corre'ipondents abroad, a gooJ daily 
will have two London correspondents—one for 
despatching cable messages, and tlie other for 
writing news-letters. The former will ivceive a 
salary of from four to six hundred pounds a year; 
and the latter will be paid at per letter usually 
three guineas. Sometimes the cable correspondent 
also writes the news-letters. Each of the dailies 
has also a correspondent at Pans, New York, San 
Francisco, and Port Louis, and some at other 
places. The intercolonial correspondence is per¬ 
formed on the exchange system throughout, except 
in the c^e of one Melboume paper, which lias a 
special Sydney reporter. , 

A word 83 to the class of men most likely to 
earn a living on the daily press in the colonies. 
Men who have failed at every other profession, 
and take up leader-writing as a dernier resenrt, are 
of no use in the coloniea A middle-aged English¬ 
man, no matter how good his education may have 
been, might wait for years before he sccuies u 
position on an Austraiian daily, unless he is n 
particularly brilliant writer, or comes with good 
credentials from a well-known British newspaper. 
A university degree cairies no more weight in 
Melbourne or Sydney in respect to journalism 
than it does in Loudon. A man is judged here, 
os elsewhere, by his work alone. Moreover, it 
takes a long time before an Englishman fresh to 
the colonies can become acquainted with the many 
phases of colonial politics, and consequently if he 
M ever so good a writer, the sphere within wliich 
he can work is very limited for, say, two or three 
years. As to reportei's, smart young men who ai*e 
good shorthand writers an<l who have had a little 
experience might do worse than come to Australia. 
The colonies are not oveicrowtkd with good re¬ 
porter^ and the scope for journalists is rapidly 
widening. Two things must be remembered, now- 
ever: one is, that the market could very easily 
be flooded ; and the other is, that reporters with 
colonial experience are invariably preferred to 
oth^ If, however, a reliable and capable re¬ 
porter comes to either colony oud takes the first 
appointment that offers on a good <laily whatever 
the salary, while he looks ai’ound and learns some¬ 
thing of colonial life and politics, he will probably 
hot regret £he step. But he must not be afraid of 
bard t^rk ; and if he is of a genial temperament, 
BO the better. 


In conclusion, I raa^ point out that apart from 
the prospect of ascending the ladder of joum^isKi 
itself, fur an eiieigetic young man the daily pt^css 
here is not a bud stepping-stone to more /emunera- 
tivc occupations. A i-eporter in an Australian city 
becomes acquainted with the best men there; if 
he has his eyes open, he perhaps soon finds out 
whether thci-e is a more profitable but equally 
congenial means of livelihood available than the 
one he is engaged in; and if he has a little money 
by him into the bargain, he has exceptional chances 
of turning it over to advantage. The number 
of rejiorteis who have risen to good positions in 
colonial life is surprising. Two members of the 
Victorian government and the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion for South Australia wera once reportera. A 
late premier of New Zealand, now a K.B., was 
also a icporter. This gentleman entered parlia- 
nieiitary life under rather strange circumstances. 
The story goes that he was sent to r-eport a meet¬ 
ing of electors held ‘to consider the most fit and 
proper ]icison to represent them,* at which candi¬ 
dates were invited to attend. At the appunted 
time, no candidate put in an appearance, and the 
late premier, who was the only reple^entative of 
the press at the reportt*rs’ table, was recommended 
by some one in the hall to come forward. He at 
once acted upon the hiiiL ascemled the plattoriu, 
made a brief spiech, and at the election was 
returned unopposed. 
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CHAl'TER IV.—THE CRISIS. 

A SMALL, frightened-looking man was making his 
way douii Holborii at a rapid irregular trot; his 
liat was crammed well home on llie back of liis 
liead, and hk coat-tails streamed ungracefully 
behind him as he hurried along, edging and push¬ 
ing his way amongst the throng of jjassengera 
He carried a pa]>er in his hand, at which from 
time to time he glanced nervously, as though its 
folds containe<l some dangerous exidosivc which 
might buM with disastrous rasults at any moment 
It was Peter Magsdale; and the paper he held 
was Messrs Carrel and Stalker’s letter, w’hich he 
was taking post-lutste to Allan for his iiib]>ection. 
He stojtpcd at a door whose brass ])late bore the 
legend, * Magsdale, Architect,’ and at once pro- : 
ceeded to knock double-knocks industriously until : 
he was admitted. 

‘What on earth has happened?* asked his 
cousin as he rushed into his room. ‘Sit down, 
and if anything has gone wrong, say so.’ 

Peter made a supranie effort to sternly himself, ; 
and took a chair. Speech could not do justice to : 
his errand, so he handed Allan the letter with as | 
few words os possible. I 

‘Read that, he said—‘read that, and tell me | 
what to do. I got it this morning.’ 

Allan unfolded the paper, and leisurely began 
to study it, whiKt Peter sat, holding on by the 
edge of the ,table, W'atchiiig hi'fn with hungry 
eagerness. ^ • ■ 

We will exercise our privilege and look over 
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Mr Allan Magndale’B shoulder at the storm-fraught 
cfuimunication. ^ 

^ * Ckebsburn vmu$ Magsdale.* < 

Sir —We are iii8tructe<l by Mias Emily Puikina, 
the guardian of our client, Miss Mary Cressbuni, 
to claim from you, on behalf of her waid, the sum 
of seven hundred and fifty ]>onnds, in the name 
of dam{^;es for non-fultilmeiit of your promise (o 
marry her said ward. AVe ai-e authorised to 
accejit the above sum in settlement; Init should 
you repudiate liability, we slmll bt? glad to be 
informed of the address of your solicitors, with 
a view to the institution of legal j)roceediugs.— 
We are, &c., Carrel & Stalker. 

To Peter M.vosdale, Esq 

Allan Magsdalc read the letter through, and 
lay back in his clnur, facing liis coitsin. ‘1 
womler you aren’t ashamed to show that to me/ 
he said with infinite scorn. 

Peter looked more wretchedly crest-fallen than 
before, but.“aid nothing. 

‘ When did yon last see Mi“8 Ci*essburn ? ’ 

‘About a month ago,’ faltered Peter. 

‘Not siiu'e you promised to take her to see 
Cornelia ? ’ ^ 

‘No/ was the half-w!n“pered response. 

‘I can’t trust myself to tell you wh.it 1 think 
about it,’ said Allan with indignant contempt; 
‘you’d better take it away.’ lie tlirew the letk*r 
at, rather than to, hi> cousin, and li-ing from 
his .‘<eat, turned his back on liini, to gaze out ol 
the window, willi his hands in his jioekets. 

‘ Won’t v<ui tell me wliat I ought to do ? ’ asked 
tlie iniseiable man after a long pau'-c. 

‘Go to your solicitor?,’ said Allan without turn¬ 
ing r<nind. 

‘She Hanks I’ve thrown her ovei-,’said Peter. 
‘ I never meant—1 didn’t intend to do that.’ 

‘ J don’t know what else she could think.’ 

For two minutes Peter “at silent, staring at the 
carpet, and listening to the monotonous ticking 
of the clock : he cannot lie said to have been 
thinking; he was lost in dazed dreams as to his 
position, not planning escape from it, but looking 
at it idly, as though it Mere the heading ot a 
chapter he had not the inclination to read. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, help me, Allan 1’ he Availed 
at length. 

‘What could I do, supjiosing 1 wanted to help 
you?* said his cou.sin, turning fiercely upon him. 

‘What shall I do moaned Peter. ‘I’ll marry 
her now if she will take me.’ 

‘Wisest proviso you can make,’ sneered Allan. 

‘ How on earth you allowed things to come to 
such a pass, I can’t think ’ 

‘I thought perhaps she’d give way about know¬ 
ing Cornelia, if I didn’t go and see lier for a time,’ 
he said, a little less doletully, for he thought that 
Allan was I’elenting, and would at least advise 
him how to act. 

‘Oh, you did, did you V 

‘ I did indeed, 1 never wanted to give her up.* 

‘Then you had better go and tell her so.’ 

Allan Magsdale returned to the table as he 
spoke, and looked over Messrs Coi rel and Stalker’s 
letter again. *I don’t believe Mary Cressbum 
has any thing to do with the desx>atch of this 
precious document’ ^ 

• ‘ Why ? ’ asked Peter eagerly. 

^Because/ replied his adviser, weighing his 


woids with sarcastic care, ‘because she wouldn’t 
pay you the compliment of saying you’re worth 
the money.’ 

It was unpalatable; but Peter was too much 
engrossed with the theory itself to pay much 
attention to the manner in which it had been 
oiinded. 

’ll go and see her to-night,’he said. ‘Perhaps 
it isn’t t<K> late to—to make it all right still.’ 

‘Perhaps it isn’t,’ said Allan. ‘Meantime, 
you’d better go and ask Cornelia to lend you 
heveu hundred and fifty, pounds.’ 

Peter’s face fell again. ‘Do you really tiling 
they will press that?’ he a&ked. 

‘i don’t know ; it would serve you right if they 
did ; and yon had better be prepared—unless you 
mean to let them take action.’ 

The shudder this shaft produced told Allan it 
had gone home, and he followed it up with 
aiKither one. 

‘ 1 shall like to heai* what your sister says about 
the business ; you might come and tell me, if you 
survive it’ 

Peter mfuiniied like a piece of scorched leather, 
and feebly oflered himself a shred of doubtful 
comfort ‘She need never know about it?* he 
said. 

‘I rather think she ivill, if she doesn’t already, 
my friend. But I can’t spend any more time over 
it jii.'st now ; I ’in busy.’ And Allan sat down, 

I and mode a demonstration of selecting a pen. 

Peter rose to go, but lingered about the door. 

‘ Why do you think she must know ? ’ he asked. 

‘Of course she’ll hear al>out it,’ answered his 
cousin bhqrplv. ‘Here, take your letter, and 
don’t bothej’,^ he atlded. He didn’t want to 
console his cousin as well as ‘advise* him, and 
was purposely dismissing him in as uncomfort¬ 
able a fi-ame of mind as possible—a worthy 
object, in Avhich he quite succeeded. 

Peter Mags<lalc went back to Somerset House, 
and ]) 0 iulered over the terrible muddle his pro¬ 
crastinating folly had led him into. He must 
see Mary Cressburn that evening at any cost, 
and so convinced was he of the necessity of this, 
that he did what he had never venfui-ed to do 
before : he telegraphed to Mrs Bunshaw saying 
that an engagement would detain him until late. 
He could not trust to the chance of getting out 
after dinner if he went home os usual When 
Mibb Terripeg wa^* not ivith iheiii, his sister had 
always some good reason for keeping him at 
home: the Society’s accounts to audit, or its 
correspondence to attend to. Anything but a 
direct exercise of her iiiHexible will, which that 
astute woman knew better than to bring into too 
fi'eqiient use. 

‘She won’t believe it, and there’s sure to be a 
row,’ he sighed as he sent away the mei^ge; 
‘but I can’t help that I wish to Heaven I could 
see the end of it all I ’ 

This threatened action for breach of promise 
looked dreadfully formidable; but surely he had 
nothing to fear from that If he went down to 
Queen’s Koad and explained that he wished to 
adhere to his engagement, and had. never any 
intention of throwing Mary Cressburn over, he 
could cut the ground from under her feet* If 
she consented to receive him again, he would be’ 
very much where he had been before; and if she 
refused to have anything more to do witlf^iim. 
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no proceedings she could institute would hold was'too anxious to strike a blow at the impending 
water for a moment For the present he would* legal mea^ui'es. (, 


continue to regard himself as engaged to her in ^ came 
spite of the solicitors’ letter. supnose thi 

. The day dragged rslowly on; and at five ‘ 1 ’ll tell 
o’clock he muffled himself up in his coat and * I’m qu 
went out to seek a restaurant wlieie he could got I ever was.’ 


^ ‘I came to say that I never meant Mary to 
lupnose that 1 had deserted her,’ he said.*^ 

‘ 1 ’ll tell her,’ responded Miss Parkins tersely. 

* I’m quite os anxious to murry her now as 


his dinner. He dawdled over Uie meal until it 
was time to go down to Putney, and uncoinfort- 


‘ I’ll tell her,’ repeated the old lady. 

‘I still consider myself engaged to lier,’ con- 


able as he was about the meeting before him, he tinned Peter, to whom confession brought relief. 


was almost glad that he had not much nioi'e time 
to brood over it. 

He felt terribly nervous when he found liim- j 
self once ^ain in the little sitting-room he knew I 


could find. 

* Well, Mr Magsdale,’ she said, ‘ what is it ’ ’ 


a searching cioss-examiiiation on the business 
which hud kept him lute Moreover, if Mi^s 


I wanted to see Mary,’ replied Peter, with a Terripeg were tlierc, lu* sliould be obliged to 


very pale face. 


walk Iiomeuitli her, and tbe events of the day 


* Mary does not want to see you, Mr Magsdale. liad nut been ot a nature to endear that task to 
-Did you happen to receive anything from Messrs him. 

iarrel and Stalker?’ He turned noithwar'ls, and set out, striving to 


‘Tes, Mr Magsdale?’ said the lady, by way of shaw had deprived lum of that revidlei’o friend 
encouragement; then, seeing his disquietude, she his lutclikey soon after Allan’s depaiture, and he i 
continued : ‘I am indebted to Mrs Cornelia would have to wake tliein up befoie he could get j 
Bunshaw for tlie recommendation to take legal in. He rang once, softly, but ilistuibed no one. 
steps.’ Then again, liarder. Still no result. A third 

The shock was too much for Peter. ‘Mrs Bun- time violently, without pioducing any efl'ect Ho 


shawl’ he screamed, bounding 
‘ Mrs Bunshaw I ’ 


from his chair 


set to work and tugged at tbe bundle until he i 
Jieard the bell pealing wildly in the buck premises, | 


‘Yes, Mr Magsdale. I called at Astley Villa a but still nobody appearetl to be roused by it. He 

few days ago, and had tbe pleasure- Mercy was very tired; and after his hist efloit, he sat 

on us!’ exclaimed Miss Parkins rising in her down on the doorslep to rest, Mondciing ivliut had 


turn. ‘ Is he going to have a fit ? ’ 


happened witliin. Now sitting on one's doorstep I 


It looked exceedingly like it, for Peter's eyes is not a congenial occupation, or one conducive to 
were starting from his head and he was trembling licaltli when indulged in ut midnight in December, 
like a leaf. His faculties were hanlly clear; but and before J’eter had been there five minutes he 
light was breaking in upon him: that must have had sneezed twice with resounding vehemence, 
been the ‘case’ she had spoken of so feelingly to aud recognised with rising temper that he was 
Miss Terripeg and hiimself. But why had she ‘catching cold.* Sternutation, however, did for 
concealed the fact that she knew him to be tlu* him what the bell had failed to accomplish—a 
sinner? He pulled himself together wdth a great fact wliich would appear as inexplicable to'us as 
effort, and turned to Miss Parkins. ‘ She didn’t it <lid fo»:;itibe moment to him, did we not know 
know you were referring to nw that Cor»rfia had been seated all the time behind 

‘M(Mt aiteuredly she did, Mr Magsdale,’ replied her closed shutters, waiting with judicial patience 
the lady, recovering her composure as Peter grew until she considered it advisable to admit him. 
calm, ‘though I did not know, when X first saw She heard him sneeze aud rememhered liie delicate 
her, that she was your cousin.’ chest. It would never do to have him laid up; 

‘Her cousin!’ Cornelia had imagined that so, just as he took hold ul the bell-handle again, 
Allan was the faithless lover! She would soon a window whs thrown open, and Mrs Bunshaw 
be enlightened ; it was only another slight addi- looked out, demanding to be informed who was 
.tiom to ti^ muddle; a small one, perhaps, but there. Wlien Peter saw his sister, he grasped the 
still it would net improve matters. It would situation, and comprehended the singularly pro- 
answer no purpe^ to explain the mistake to Miss found repube which enwrapped the rest^ of the 
Purk^, and he hardly thought of doing so; he household. • 


‘ I ’ll tell her,’ was the only answer vouch- 
safe*I. 

‘ May I not see Mary 

* 1 tliink not, this evening, Mr Magsdale. I 


so well, where everything reminded him of Mary will speak to her, ami let you know whether she 
Cressburn. Thei'e over in the corner was the wishes to renew your acquaintance or not.—Now 
sofa on which they had been seated when he told you ha<l better go.’ 

his stumbling tale of love. That was the iden- It liad been an unsatisfaetory visit on the whole, 
tical book she had trifled with whilst she listened though he had accomplished his object in making 
to his professions of eternal devotion. Here it. Miss Parkins clearly understood that there 

vas- Miss Parkins coming in, with hostility were no real grounds of action against him, and 

written on every line of her face. Any little reni- his readiness to fulfil his engagement completely 
nant of courage he had brought with him vunishe<l dissolved any that she believed to exist. He 
like smoke. Miss Parkins bowed to him without could not go home )ust yet; it was only half-nast 
speaking, and seated herself rigi<lly on a cliair, nine, and if he returned before Cornelia had 
whilst Peter collapsed into the iaiihest scat he retired for the night, he would have to submit to 


Carrel and Stalker?’ He turned noithwar'ls, and set out, striving to 

‘I came about their letter,’ he said hesitut- rest his brain by wearying his hiiihs. He walked 
ingly. far ami fast, ami it was long alter eleven when he 

Miss Parkins’manner was so stern and uncom- atootl heiore hU o\mi gate. Everything was in 
promising that his nervousness increased, and he daikiies.'i, and the household had evulently giuie j 
could not go on. to bed. It wa.s i-ather a nuisani'e, for Mrs Bun- | 
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* ‘ It is I,’ lie aii8were<l iri'itably. 

•Well, wliat’s the matter?’ asked Mw Ban- 
sha^ in |ones whicli would have led a cosiuiL 
hearer to suppose that it was Peter’s acknowledged 
habit to sleep on the doorstep when he came home 
late. ‘ What do you want V ’ 

♦ I—I want to get iu,’ replied her brother, with 
chattering teeth. 

‘Pray, do you know what time it is?’ she 
asked. 

‘ I don’t know. I was detained (sneeze). I 
really couldn’t get home any sooner’ (sneeze). 

Ml'S Bnnshaw i-eferred his ai>peal to the liigher 
court of Principle to obtain ite views about the 
propriety of entertaining it, and a long j).ui8e was 
thus necessitated. ‘I will let you in this time, 
Peter,’ she said at lengtli, as though by doing so 
she ineurre<l grave responsibility. ‘Miss Terripeg 
was here this evening, and 1 am much vexed at 
your behaviour.—There is the key,’ ohe continued, 
throwing it dow'n to him. ‘1 will speak to you 
about tins in the morning.’ Peter clutched the 
key, and let himself in, breathing a silent but 
earnest prayer of gratitude for the whim which 
had moved his sister to let him go to bed in 
peace. 

The next morning he awoke with a cold so 
severe that he could not get up, and as Cornelia 
considered suspense had a soitening aiul beneficial 
eflect, she delaied calling him to account until the 
evening ; but belore then she had a visitor in the 
piT'-oi) of Miss Parkin-', who eaiue to tell her of j 
the result pioduced )>y tlie solicitors’ letter. 

‘1 knew it would bring him on his knees,’ said 
Mrs iJunsliaw at the end oi Miss Parkins’ story. j 

‘He is willing, nay, anxious to adhere to his 
engagement; and 1 think Mary will forgive him, 
being unaware (»f the means wath which we have 
brought him back.’ 

‘ Our sole object of course is to secure your 
niece's right",’ said Mrs Bunsliavv, alter a minute's 
thought, ‘if you will bring her to sec me to¬ 
morrow, we will see w’hiit more can be done, 
though I do not think we can do any tiling 
further now.’ 

Miss Parkims took her leave, promising to bring 
Mary Cressburn the following «lay, and Cornelia 
went iip-stairs to sec the lecalcitraiit Peter. Slie 
fouml him seated by the file, a lioarsii and woe¬ 
begone victim of catarrh, and took up lier station 
opposite him iu solemn silence. ‘I will say 
nothing about your late I'eturn last niglit, Peter,’ 
she began after a time, ‘nor will I refer to the 
occupation which detained you ; for that you are 
sufficiently punished already. I feel it my duty, 
however, to speak to you very serioubly about 
Anna Terriiieg.’ 

Peter fidgeted and looked a shade ^^happier 
than be did when she came in, but said^Kithirig. 

‘ you know that your demeanour towards 
her lias not been that of an ordinary acquaint¬ 
ance.’ 

‘ I don’t know how; she is no more than an 
ordinary acquaintance.’ 

‘I can’t believe that you mean wdiat you say, 
Peter. During the past raoiith I have looked 
upon her iu the light of a sister.’ 

Peter inutterecUsomething about his willingness 
to look upon her in the light of a siifter too ; but 
th*^ condbssion was unacceptable, and earned him a 
severe snub for his iii^t'o]^r levity. 
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‘She will be bei*e to-morrow. She has never 
doubted that you mean to make her your wife; 
and to draw lick now would be to jilt her--ye8, 
to jilt her,’ for he started at the word. ‘You 
must speak to-morrow’.’ • 

The time bad come to put an end to this dream 
of Ooriielia’s, and Peter roused himself to do H. 
Engaged us he was to Mary Cressburn, he could 
not allow' it to go any further. ‘ If Miss Terripeg 
has any idea ol the kind, Cornelia, your words, 
and not mine, have given it to her. I’ve shown 
her the usual civility due to a friend, and nothing 
more, in spite of your palpable efforts to throw 
us togetlier, whicli I couldirt prevent.* 

‘I know what Anna thinks, and how she has 
come to regard you. Site has opened her heart to 
me and shown me her inmost thoughts.’ 

‘She w'ouhlu’t have done that unless you had 
given her sympathy and encouragement.* 

‘How could I i*efu8e to sympathise with her, 
knowing her as 1 do, and believing in your 
honesty —I will say nothing more now,’ said she, 
rising; ‘but before you meet her again, w'eigh 
carefully what I have said.’ 

‘ I have never said a word to Miss Terripeg that 
might not he said to any ncnnaiutunce.’ 

‘Though you liave bound yourself by no pro¬ 
mise,’ said Mrs Bunshaw in her most impressive 
platform tones, ‘slie has your unsiKiken pledge, 
w hicli lb as saered, in the eyes of an honouiuble 
man. A relation of mine who breaks his word to 
a wuinuij, necil expect nothing from me when 1 
have done with this w'orld’s goods,’ she added, and 
she leit him, after firing this as a parting shot 
In her ow'm mind she knew well that there was 
great truth in Peter’s assertion that she had 
encouraged her friend to believe that he meant 
to marry lier. ‘But his attentions were so patent,’ 
she argued to lierself; ‘ he was always begging 
me to have her here, and used to be quite I’est- 
less until he could have her to himself to take 
home.’ 

Up-stairs, Peter w'us reproacliing himself with 
his share in tlie business, in hap]>y ignorance of 
the crisis wdiich was impending the next day. 

Ml'S Bunshaw had arranged a little tea-party, 
at wliich all our friends were to be present to 
witness the i-econciliation of Allan and Mary Cress- 
burn, and, if possible, the betrothal ot Peter to 
Anna Terripeg. With regard to the latter couple, 
Cornelia hud very grave doubts, but she meant 
to do her best to briii" the enga^'ement about 

Every one has arrived, and Mrs Bunshaw has 
gone away ior a moment to call Peter; so Allan 
takes advantime of her absence to say something 
to Mary Cressburn. ‘His sister simply rules him. 
1 am certain that nothing but his dread of her 
interference made him so rcluctauti^ let -you 
know her. He came to me the other day after 1 
last saw you, and was half mad at Che idea of 
losing you, us he thought you meant to give him 
up.’ 

Allan was doing all he could to patch up the 
quarrel, and was on a fair way to success, for 
Mary knew nothing of Messrs CoiTel and Stalker’s 
letter. 

She did not answer his arguments. She had 
told Miss Parkins that she h^ done with Peter, 
and his love when her last letter*to him remained 
unanswered. Had she been too hasty? ViM he 
Uie poor weak but faithful creature bis cousin 
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made liim out ? She loved him still, in spite of 
hU neglect and the unmanly feelings which liad 
caased it Yes; if he would make amends now, 
here before liis friends and her own, she would 
fomive him, but it should be his last chance. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the entry of 
Mrs Bunshnw and her bi-otlier. He did not know 
Miss Cressburn was in the hoase ; but on being 
told that Miss Terripeg was thei'e, he silently 
resolved to declare his engagement to the former 
in the presence of the latter. Whatever unpleas¬ 
antness might result, it would put a final stop to 
the scheming which could only be productive of 
pain to one and vexation to the other. 

Cornelia -was posing for an opening speech, and 
did not see the start he gave wlieii he found Miss 
Cressburn in the room ; she gave rein to her 
organ of language at once, and proceeded to make 
everything nice and comfortable before she de¬ 
scended to domestic affaim and rang fur tea. She 
addressed her cousin first, and the magnanimous 
kindness of her remarks would have moved most 
men of good feeling to teal's. We deeply regret 
to record that the effect upon Allan was bu' 
otherwise. He grinned; openly and uudisgnisedly 
grinned. 

was most unwilling to believe, Allan, that 
yon had laid yourself open to su'^picions which, if ‘ 
just, w'ould have thrown so dark a shadow upon 
the hitherto unblemished name oi Magsdale. I I 
have invited you here this evening to meet Miss | 
Mary Cressburn. I trust you have explained 
your conduct towards her, and earnetl my bu'give- 
ness by obtaining hers, for causing her to doubt 
that your promise ’- 

The looks of blank astonishment on thi'ec faces 
brought her speech, which was only gathering way, 
to an abrupt termination. Everybody looked ut 
everybody else, and then stared so hard and mean¬ 
ingly at Sirs Buushaw, that she paused. 

Miss Parkins was the first to recover the use of 
her tongue, and she hastened to put Cornelia 
ri}*ht. ‘You are makiim some unaccountable 
mistake, Mrs Bunshaw. Your cousin, Mr Peter 
Ma^dale, was engaged to my niece.* 

‘Peter!* shrieked Mw Bunshaw and Miss Terri- 
pec in a bi'eath—‘ Peter ! I ’ 

The hero of this story saw that the moment 
had come. He walked across the room and took 
Mary’s hand with doubting gentleness; she let 
him retain it, and he knew he was forgiven. Her 
presence strengthened him, and he spoke hrmlv : 
‘I am engaged to marry Miss Cressburn,’ be 
said. 

For a moment there was a dead silence. Cor¬ 
nelia stood pale but calm, gating sadly on the 
pair before her. Her hopes and plans had been 
defeated; and she, in her blind anxiety to do m lint 
she thought right, had done much to destroy 
them. She would not beti'ay her disappoint¬ 
ment; she had undertaken to obtain justice W 
Mary Cressburn, and the identity of the lover was 
an element which must not be allowed to affect 
her ple^e. She had, only yesterday, solemnly 
charged Peter to remember that a promise spoken 
or unspoken was a thing sacred, and she must 
not bid him retract the one he had given, now\ 

* Is thi^Jirue, Peter ?’ she said in a low voice. 

* It is q^uite trusi’. 

Mi^ Terripeg, who bad been eagerly waiting 
for his reply, fell back on the sofa in hysterics; 


and Cornelia said her last word us slie moved over 
to her assistance: 'You might have trusted rfte 
to stiiiid your friend, Peter. For the s^e of^tlie 
girl you have allowed to sufler, and to whom 
you have so tardily made amende, 1 will not turn 
your enemy now. The nnstake was mine.’ 

And this was the end of Peter Magsdale’s Court¬ 
ship, for he married Mary Ciefesburn three weeks 
later. 


FIGHTING-COCKS IN SCHOOLS. 

It is highly probable that the Romans introduced 
cock-fighting into England. This cruel sport was 
tor a long period extremely popular amongst men 
and boys. One of llie earlieat if not the first 
account of the pastime being practised by school¬ 
boys occurs in a Jh ucrljttiou of the City of London^ 
by William Fitzstephen, who wrote in the reign 
of Heiin* II., and died in the year llOl. He 
records that it was the annual custom on Siirove- 
Tuesday for the boys to bring to the schools their 
gamecocks, to turn the schooli ooms into cockpits, 
the masters and })Upi!s spending the morning in 
witnessing the buds fight. 

In many instances, teachers derived much of 
tlicir income from payments made by their boys 
for providing figliting-cocks for this cruel and 
barbarous amusement. The masters generally 
claimed as their perqui.sitcs the runaway birds 
and those killed in battle. Dur old school regula¬ 
tions and accounts contain many allusions to this 
subject. In the town accounta of C’ongleton is 
a payment: '1(501. Payd John Wagge for dressynge 
the bchoolliouse at the great fCongleton] cock- 
fyghte, 0. 0. 4.’ Wi'cay School, on the banks 
of Windermere Lake, was famous for this pastime. 
Mr Graham, a Westmoreland Sqiiiie, be(|Ueathcd 
to the school a silver bell, to be louglit for every 
rear. ‘Alxuit tlii'ce w'ceks previous to Shrove- 
Tuesday,’ says a veil-informed writer, ‘the boys 
fixed upon two of their schoolfellows for captains 
vhose parents were able and willing to bear the 
e^pen^e of the approaching contest; and the 
mu'-ter on entering school was saluted by the 
boys throwing up their caps and the exclamation 
of “Dux! Dux!” After an early dinner on 
Shrove-Tuesday, the two captains, attended by 
their friends and schoolfellows, who were distin¬ 
guished by blue and red ribbons, luurched in 
procession from their respective homes to the 
village green, where each ju'oduced thi-ee cocks; 
and the bell was appended to the hat of the 
victor, in which manner it was handed dowm 
from one successful captain to another.’ This 
custom lingeied until 1830. 

A clergyman informed Mr William Henderson, 
for publication in his Folklore of the Northern 
(Joimticn of Enyland, issued in 1879, that when he 
was a scholar at Sedbergh grammar-school, York¬ 
shire, the master used to be entitled to fourpence- 
halfpeiiuy yearly from every boy on Shrove- 
Tuesday lor purchasing a fighting-coct At 
Hevei-shaiu, near Milntliorpc, says Mr Henderoon, 
the cockpit was in existence close to the school a 
few years ago. The regulations of the Kendal 
grammar-school provided that if 'be free to all 
^le buys I'esUent in the parish of Kendal, for 
classics alone, excepting a voluntary paytient 6^1 
a cock-penny, os aforetime^ at Sl^vetide, 
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At the grammar-school of Grange-over-Sand, it 
afears from a local historian tliat ^atuitous 
, patient iff os expected from the parents of each 
'pupil. It varied in amount according to the 
social standing of the ^rareuts, and at the com¬ 
mencement of the present century rangetl from 
two shillings and sixpence to live pounds. The 
money was known as cockpence, and doubtless 
originated with the old practice of providing 
gamecocks. 

Debite of fighting-cocks often foi’metl important 
items in old school accounte. Here i.'- an example 
drawn from Sir James Mackintosh’s bill, from the 
master of Fortrose School: ‘177(5-7. To cocks’- 
fight dues for 2 years 28. (id. each, 5s. Od.’ | 

The Duke of York in the year 1081 introdiice«l 
the sport into Scotland. Two years later, a cock¬ 
pit was set up at Leitli, aiul it attiacte<l so much 
attention that, in 1704, the town-conucil of Kclin- 
burgh prohibited it as ‘an impediment to busi¬ 
ness.’ After much debate*, it was finally agi*eed ' 
to confine the sport at Leilh to one day yearly. ^ 
The barbarous pastime soon became ])opular in 
schools, an<l masters manage<l to profit by it. In 
Sir John Sinclair’s Stotisiical Accoimf of Scothoul^ 
published in 1792, in an article by the minister 
of Applecro«s, county of ilos**, it is stated the 
schoolmaster’s income is ‘composed ot two Iiun-; 
dred merks, with Is. ()<1. and 2s. (id. per qiiurtiT 
from each scholar ; and the cock-fight dne«, which 
are equal to one (juaiti-r's paynent fivui each 
scholar.’ 'J’he Rev. Di’ Kilgar, in hi** O/'l ('funk 
Life Mi, HcoUamly l■efernllg to tlie school at Mauch- 
line, states that‘the owners of tlic eoeks piid to 
the sclioolmastcr a small sum in name ot entiy 
money ; an<l those who did m>t provide a com¬ 
batant had to pay an extra sum for admis'sion to 
the spectacle. It was a gala day in the school¬ 
master’s calendar, for not onlv liad he the benefit 
of pocketing the entry and a<lmis.‘<i(m money, but' 
had the privilege of picking up tJie carcases of tlie 
slain and seizing the ]>ei'sons of tlie fugitive*.’ 
‘Daddy Auld’ slopped tlie sport at Mauchliiie in 
the year 17H2. It was continued in other schools 
to a much later time. 

Hugh Miller, the famous geologist, who was 
born in the year 1802, in his popular volume, 
Mij i>chooh and i>choolmii.dii)j-y gives a grajdiic 
account of the amusement in the (’roniarty 
grammar-school wlierc lie receivc<l Iiis education. 
‘The school,’ says Miller, ‘like almost all other 
grammar-schools of the iwriod in Scotland, liad 
its yearly cock-fight, preceded by two holidays 
and a half, during wdiich the boys occupieil 
themselves in collecting and bringing np tlie 
cocks. And such always w’a* the array of fighting 
birds mustered on the occasion, that the tlay of 
the festival from morning till night used to be 
spent in fighting out the buttle. For weeks after 
it bad passed the school lioor continued to retiiin 
its deeply staine*! blotches of blood, and tbe teiys 
would oe full of exciting nairatives regarding the 
lories of gallant birds who had continued to 
gilt until their eyes had been pocked out; or 
wno, in the moment of victory, had droppt‘d (lead 
in the middle of the cockpit’ Miller at some 
length denounces the cruel sport. 

Church bells were often rung in England in 
honour of w'inning cocks. Kings? frequently 
at^ndei? the battles. Henry VlIJ. encouraged 
the sport, ond Jairj^s I. greatly enjoyed it 


Cromwell prohibited it in tbe year 1658; but 
1^0 sooner had thje Second Charles ascended tbe 
throne than it w’os revived, and under royal 
favour was a popular diversion, and battles were 
fought in most unlikely ptaces. It is stated in' 
the parish register of Hemingborough, Yorkshire, 
ns follows: ‘Feb. 2, 1661. Upon fastene day 
last they came with their rocks to the church, 
and fanglit them in the church—namely, Thos. 
Middleton, of Clilf, John Coats, Ed. Widhouse, 
and John Batley.’ 

Several attempte werd made to check this cruel 
pastime, and it was finally prohibited in the year 
1849. 

■ In the days of old, throwing at cOcks was a 
popular sport. Its origin is almost lost in the 
dim histone past. Some writers trace it back 
to the time when the Danes ruled England. 
The foreign masters were Imi-d on the Saxons, 
and licld thorn in subjection which was as bad 
.'iH slavery. The inhabitants of an English city 
determined to make a bold attempt for freedom, 
and formed a conspiracy against the Danes who 
w’erc placed over them. It was resolved that 
on a certain dark winters night a dozen brave 
men should secretly repair to the town-house, 
ovorp(*wei' the guard, and seize the arms which 
were kept there. AVhen that had been effected, 
u signal was to be made, and the English were 
to h ave their houses and slay the invaders. Tbe 
operatioim had no sooner been commenced, than 
the noise made disturbed the cocks roosting in the 
building, and a loud crowing w’as the result. The 
uimsual ciirumstanco put the guard on the alei't, 
who speedHy ended the well-planned scheme of 
liberty. The Danes, it is said, doubled their 
cruelty to the conspirators. 

After the Engli»h w’ere freed from the Danish 
yoke, they are .*aid to have instituted in the 
city the sport of throwing at cocks, in revenge 
for tlie misery their crowing had occasioned. 
1 ’he pastime became popular, and soon spread 
tlirouglioiit tbe land. Sbrove-Tuesduy was set 
apart for the spoit, being the day the eflbit 
was made to iiuu'der tlie Danes. In course 
of time, cock-throwing became an amusement 
recognised by ]Kviish official.*, and it frequently 
figureh in old accounts. 'I'he piofits from the 
sport were frequently given to the church- 
w'ardens for the relief of the poor. The parish j 
accounts of Pinn(*r, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, may i 
be quoted as an example: ‘ 1(522. Received freiii j 
the cocks at Shrovetide, 12s. (Xl. 1628. Received i 
for cocks in Tonne, 19s. Od. Out of Toime, ! 
Os. fid,’ 

The cock was tied with a piece of string to 
a stake driven into the ground, and a small 
sum was charged fur throwing at it with shoit 
clubs. In later times, three throws for three¬ 
pence w’u* tlie ordinai*y price. If the marks¬ 
man killed the bird, or knocked it down and , 
run and caught it before it regained its feet, | 
it became his propei ty. The cocks were trained | 
to evade tlie blows of the throwers. It was a ; 
common practice for schoolmasters to provide ' 
cocks for the diversion of their pupils. Kings 
even engaged in the sport. In a copy of some 
household accounte we read: ‘March 2, 7 Hen.. 
VIT. Item to Master Bray for Awards to them 
that brought cokhes at Slirovetide to Westminster, 
xxs.’ 
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Many attpempts were made to stop this spoil;. 
There is a charge of 2s. 6d. i.n the corpoiation 
accounts of Worcester in 1745 for crying down 
cock-tlirowing. A paragraph in the Northampton 
Mercury of February F7«8 states: ‘ We cannot but 
express our wishes that persons in power, os 
well as parents and masters of families, would 
exert their authoiity in suppressing a practice 
I too common at this season of the year—throw¬ 
ing at cocks, a custom whicli, to the credit of 
I civilised people, is annually declining.* It lingered 
until a late penod in nntay parts of the country, 
and was finally prohibited. At Wakefield, the 
magistrates stopped it about the year 18()5. 

THE LOST WAGER. 

Fortune has queer methods of distributing her 
favours, and the w.ay she bhowe<l her partiality 
for Gustavus Chuler was to give him a rich father. 
The head of the Chulcrs was not only an Aider- 
man of the City of London and a War<len of a 
great Company, but lie was also in the running, 
as Gustavus somewhat figuratively put it, lor the 
Mayoralty Plate. In attending to his many ollices, 
Chuler senior so succeeded in exhaiHtmg the 
labour market that nothing was left for Gu-tavus 
to do but play pool, billiards, stroll down P.ill- 
Mall, and take to himself other soul-stirring and 
vigorous recreations. In this walk of life lie wiis 
ably aided and abetted by a companion in leisure 
named Nathaniel Biussoni, an ingenious inventor 
of expedients, not to catch Time by the hirelcKik, 
but rather to push him along. By a stroke of 
fate, it happened that Gustavus one fine morning 
came across Mr Blossom in Bond Street, and after 
remarking on their happy conjunction, invited 
Nathaniel to walk with him. Some way down 
the street the pair stopped before the jilate-glass 
front of Tompkins, their trusty and trusting 
tailor. Behind the window, in addition to the 
‘iiew'cst in tweeils/ there had lately been arranged 
a miniature Ma<lame Tiissauds of stony-fiiecd 
waxen figures. 

*I say, Gus,’ said Mr Blossom, in a lliouglitful 
tone, ‘what a h»t of dummies Tompkin-j has 
got in his window! That’s the way our money 
goeSf old fellow, to clothe those wax beggars.’ 

Considering the many vain overtures Mr Tomp¬ 
kins had been making to Nathaniel ior the settle¬ 
ment of his last little account, the providing of 
raiment for dummies could only by a sti-etcli 
of the imagination be said to alfect Mr Blossom’s 
exchequer. 

‘I do believe,’ went on Nathaniel, ‘that our 
respected creditor puts them in the window to 
«tare ps out of countenance. There is one in 
the middle whose glassy eye goes through me. 
He seems to* say: ^‘Now, pay up, Nat, or into court 
you go.” I can’t stand it. I must quit the scene. 
Come! ’ 

‘<Stop ^ minute,’ cried Gustavus, detaining him. 
‘Have you evor noticed, Nat, what a resem- 
blancp-even a living man bears to a dummy when 
he Is standing in a tailoFs window? I would 


bet ten potinds that I could stond tliere all 
day and* never be taken for anything e 
dummy.’ , 

‘ It is possible,’ answered Mr Blossom dryly; 
‘ but for all that^ I ’ll take you. Ten or twenty ? ’ 

‘By Jove,’ exclaimed Gustavus, ‘you didn’t 
think I meant it as a bet, Nat ? ’ 

‘ I certainly did, dear boy ; but of course if 

you say you didn’t, why ’- Mr Blossom made 

a nioveinent with hi.s hand, and blew in the 
air, as if he wafted Mr Cliuler’e rashness to the 
clouds. 

‘ No,’ replied Gustavus firmly ; ‘ 1 am not going 
to slip out of it that way. Having made the 
bet, 1 stand by it, and, wm or lose, I’m your 
man. Let it be ten.’ 

‘Hone!’ cried Mr Blossom ioyously.—‘And 
now, f I lend of my soul, the goblet sip; let us 
seal the compact in the flowing bowl. Let 
an agile hansom convey us swiftly through the 
madding crowd to Italia's son, the dark-browed 
1 'avalio, who is coiupclh‘(l by circumstances over 
vlnch he has no control to conduct a rcbtaurant 
in tlu* Straml. Tlierc we will carouse.’ 

That night, due to the receipt of mysterious 
messages, the friends of both ]Mr Chuler and 
Nathaniel Blossom assembled in unwonted num¬ 
bers at the house of entertainment presided over 
by the dark-bi-owed Tavulio. Amidst the greatest 
excitement, kfr Blossom set forth the suliject of 
the bet, ainl placed Gu.-:tavus in t)ic j^osition 
of a mail ot mark. A comnnttee was hastily 
formed to promote the undertaking; and it was 
resolvcil that the time allowed for Mr ChulcT 
to carry out liis impersonation of the Living 
Dummy l»e one hour, and the place, the window 
of tlie auflering Tomj*kin8, who, under threat 
of tlie loss ol the whole custom of tlie gathering, 
was to give hi.' consent. Tiien the party grew 
exceedingly nieriy, and the bo&<un’s hml ol Mr 
Chuler sat so lightly on its. throne lliat he iiibisted 
upon standing champagne all round. 

During th(5 early pait of the next day, Natha¬ 
niel Bto-bsom re<t!ivei.l jivivabi information that his 
friend, Mr Gustavus ('huler, had, aft(T much 
lahour, won over the tailor to his cause, and 
that at three o’clock the same afternoon, the 
sartorial Tubsaiid’s in Tompkins’ window' would 
be augmented by his living presence. A post¬ 
script further informed Mr Blossom that the 
bet wouhl be declared ‘off’ if there were any 
gnnuicing through tlie window'. 

A trifle after three o’clt^ck that afternoon, a 
curious proceeding might have been w itnessed in 
Bond Street Never before had so many fashion¬ 
ably ilresseil young men been known to take 
such an absorbing interest in the various samples 
of ‘cliccks’ and ‘iliagimala’ in Tompkins’ window; 
and never, in the memory of tlie oldest assibtant, 
ha<l there been such a review of impenitent 
debtors past the open door. The altitude of Mr 
tMiulci* was decidedly striking. Placed in the 
very midst of the tailor’s dummies, and displaying 
to the utmost advantage the artistic cut of a 
suit of tweed ‘Cheap at £4, lOs.,’ his limbs had 
adopted a painful rigidness, and his countenance 
a fearful vacancy. Amongst .thoiie acquainted 
with the bubject of the bet, the impression pre¬ 
vailed that it was a mai’vellous resemblance, fi!fid 
that Gustavus would win in a canter. 
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•^Ono of the most assiduous of the window-gazers 
wfl^ as might be expected, Mr NathanieWilossom; 
and a quarter of an hour short of the time of 
winning the wager, this gifted gentleman was 
admiringly eyeing the motionless form of Ills 
accomplished friend. ‘ It’s nearly over,’ he said 
below his breath. ‘He’ll do it now, sure enough. 
He lias acted a dmniny to the life.—IVhy, what 
the dickens is the matter with him ?’ 

The Inht ejaculation ol the aslonished Nathaniel 
was called forth by an extraordinar}' transforma¬ 
tion which suddenly came over the countenance 
of Gustaviifi. Tlie face of the Living Dummy grew 
ghastly pale, and his eyes became set in wdld 
and terror-stricken frenzy, while his limbs visibly 
trembled beneath him. 

‘He is going to liave a fit,’ thought Mr Blossom. 
‘It has been too much for liiin. I had better 
go in at once and alarm Tompkins before he 
falls through the ghis*!.’ Turning rouiul with this 
henevolent intention, Mr Blossom immediattdy 
became aware of a prcpcncc winch caused him 
to become almost as violently agil.itcd as his 
unfortunate' friend ; for, gazing directly over his 
shoulder, with every feature denoting amazement 
and fury, slooil the portly form of Chulcr senior. 
What the general public had failed to discover, 
Iiad been quickly detected hy llie paternal eye. 
For a second or two fJiiuler senior sloo<l ao 
if ])etrined, a‘* if *liK‘’rediting the evidence of hi^ 
sense's; then, ca-s-ling a loweiing an«l awful look 
upon his unhappy oirspiing, lie hoiimled into 
the shop. Hardly knowing what he was about, 
Nathaniel iollowed. Tompkins was standing in 
the middle of the shop rubbing his haiKU. Witli 
a wrathful brow, the scandalised candidate tor 
fiist-citizenship strode up to him. ‘Are you tlie 

K rietor of that peepdiow in tlie window 
^kcd in a choky voice. 

The tailor, witli a bewildered look, bowed 
oh‘5equiou''ly; he seemed in <louht as to wliether 
the title of sliowman was meant as an honour 
or otherwise. 

‘Then,’ thundered Chuler senior, turning an 
apoplectic tint, ‘what inducements have yon 
lield out to 111 }' bori to make an ass ot himself 
aniongst your wa.\' monstrosities? What is the 
meaning of his ridiculous position, sir? Have 
you no better advertisement of >our miserable 
tweeds and checks? Or is this a deliberate insult 
to me—to ?ac, sir—an Alderman of the City ol 
London?—Speak ! or I’ll do you a mischief on 
your own premises ! ’ 

Tompkins drew back and turne<l pale. ‘It’s 
only a little bit of a lark, sir,’ he said soothingly. 
‘Some young gents bet. Mr Gustavus is imper¬ 
sonating tlic Living Duininy.’ 

‘The Living Dummy !’ cried Mr Chuler, stupe¬ 
fied. ‘A eon of Mine—the Living Dummy!’ 
He glared - at Tompkins as if the tailor liud 
answered him with a pareble. 

Further explanation, however, was iinneeded, 
for at this moment the glass door which divide<l 
the shop from the window slowly opened, and 
the Living Dummy himself, looki^ very dazed 
and forlorn, stepped into view. The spectacle 
was too much for the author of las being, and 
the Alderman sduk upon a chair. Gustavus fol- 
l^i^wed his example, and, without *a wor<l, they 
sat and*gazed at each other. For a while Chulcr 
senior seemed in d^ger of sufibcation; but at 


last he found his speech. ‘Send for a cab!’ 
he gasped faintly. 

Gustavus threw an imploring glance in the 
direction of the sneaking figure ot Mr Blossdm, 
and that friend of his solil instantly responded 
to it by going outside and hailing the vehicle 
required. Meanwhile, the news had got abroad 
that a member of the swell-mob had been taken 
in the act of impersonating one of the tailor’s 
duniinies with the object of a nigbt-attack. As 
the alderman was the first to come out, he was 
identilied with the culprit, and the remarks that 
were made upon him dreve him nearly frantic. 
It was only wdien the abashed form of Gustavus 
crept into the cab, still unconsciously wearing 
the condemnatory card of ‘Olicap at £4, 10s./ 
that this illusion was dispelled. 

By the next day’s ]>ost Mr Nathaniel Blossom 
received from his friend Gustavus Chuler a lugu- 
bnoufi epistle, which set forth tliat the WTiter% 
state of health necessitated an immediate trip 
to the Highlands of Scotland. The envelope 
<‘on(aincd, in addition to this afflicting informa¬ 
tion, a Bank of England note for ten pounds, 
forfeit to Mr Blossom for a lost wager. 


I ‘SLOYD.’ 

Orn educational svtteni, in one W'ay and another, 
I has recently been attracting a good deal of atten- 
I tioii. One of the most significant signs of move- 
I ment with the times is the Association just form- 
1 ing for juomotmg the teaching of ‘bloyd’ over 
I the United Kingdom. This system has for some 
lime pn.«st been an important factor in tbe educa¬ 
tional systems of several European countries. The 
great beauty lies in the fu<-t that it educates a 
chvhl morally, physically, and mentally. Sw'cden 
was the originator of this system of manual 
inslniction, which is not, as is frequently sup¬ 
posed, merely w’ood-carving, but is the system 
a]>plied to the dilfcreut kinds of handiwork for 
educational purposes. Slojd, the Scandinavian 
w’ord, wliicli is termed ‘sloyd’ in England for 
convenience, means originally * cunning,’ ‘ clever,’ 

I ‘handy.* The results at which the system speci¬ 
ally aims is to implant respect for work m general, 

I even for the coarser forms of manual labour; to 
j develop activity ; to foster order, cleanliness, neat¬ 
ness, and accnniey ; to encourage attention, in¬ 
dustry, and perseverance ; to develop the physical 
powers an<l U» train the eye and the sense of form. 
It is intende<l to teach all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, how to use their hands as well as 
their heads, so that each man and woman may 
be placed in a position of independence and be 
(^ajmble of earning an honest livelihood. 

VVe have been particularly fortunate in obtain¬ 
ing one of the chief Swedish authorities on tlie 
system in the person of Miss Mystrtiin, who 
has been engag^ in London in adapting tbe 
system to English requirements. Active prepara¬ 
tions are being made to instruct those desii'ous 
of becoming teachers. The coarse is arranged in 
series. The firet article which learners have to 
make is a little pointer, using merely a'kuiie 
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and glass-paper; from sucH articles they proceed 
to more ditncult ones—making rulen^ inkstands, 
brackets, and so forth. Attendance at the classes 
is voluntary on the part of the pupil, so that' 
there are certain conditions which the work must 
fulhi. It should be useful, and not too fatiguing ; 
the articles made should offer vanety, and should 
not lx> articles of luxuiy ; they should be accom- 
phshed without help, and they should be real 
work, nn<l not play. A necessiny feature, too, 
is that they should demand thoughtfulness, and 
not be purely mechanical work. Many will no 
doubt here say, ‘ It is nothing more nor less than 
oiilinary carpentering.’ On Ci)iisideratioii, how¬ 
ever, it will be found there are jwveral differences 
—first and foi'cmost comes the difference in the 
object of sloyd, which is not to turn out young 
carpenters, but to develop the faculties, and especi¬ 
ally to give general dexterity, which will be of 
value no matter what line of life the pupil may 
afterwards pursue. Other differences are—the 
character of the objects made, which arc usually 
smaller than those made in the trade : the tools 
used ; the knife, for instance—the most import¬ 
ant of all in sloyd—is little used in oidiimiy 
carpentry ; and lastly, the manner of working 
is not tlic same : the division of labour employed 
in the carpentering trade is not allowed in ."loyd,' 
where each article is executed entirely hy each 
pupil. 

Truancy has almo.st been done away with in 
Swedish bchools since the introduction of sloyd. 
It has been found m all the schools where it lias 
been introduced that greater and more intelligent 
progress has been made in the ordinaiy scliool- 
woik. It makes children think for themselves. 
The system demands imlividual supervision and 
instruction, which is an advantage, as the teacher 
is enabled to gain an insight into tlie character, 
and to establish a personal relation between liiiu- 
self and his pupils. 

In regard to the statement that it promotes the 
physical, mental, an<l moral development, we find 
that morally it implants respect ana love for work 
in general; it strengthens the bond between home 
and school; and it fosters a sense of satisfaction 
in honest work, begun, carricfl on, and completed 
by fair means. Mentally, sloyd acts in drawing 
out and exercising energy, perseverance, order, 
accnrucy, and the habit (if attention ; it ('auses 
pupils to rely on themselves, to exercise fore¬ 
thought, and to be constantly putting two and 
two together. Physically, the system brings into 
action nil the muscles, and exercises both sides of 
the body. Pupils work with the left hand and 
arm, as well as with the right, in sawing, planing, 
&c. Sloyd is particularly useful to the girls of 
our higher schools, and is more important for 
them tiuin their sisters of the woiking classes. 
The former are sadly in want of some interesting 
active work to counterbalance the continual sit¬ 
ting and poring over books and cxercisea 
Besides the general development it furnidiee, 
the positive knowledge gained is of the greutc^st 
service, and serves to stimulate a growing experi¬ 
ence of sympathy with men’s work. 

The fii'st course fur training teachers in England 
'Com*hienced in Atignst, at the Ladies' College at 
Sydenham, which has been kindly lent for the 
purpose. Hitheito, those who would be teachers 
of Moyd have had to travel to the seminary 


at Mails, on the beautiful sliores of Lake Sar^- 
llmgen; *and after going through the coyH^ 
there, have had to face the difficulty <of apply¬ 
ing the system to English tastes and customs. 
Now, they will not have quite so long a 
jouiney to undertake to gain inslruction ; and 
the kii(;wledge they do gain will be such os they 
cun impart straight away to pupils. In order to 
counteract the evil of spurious teachers cropping 
up, there will be inspectors appointed, who will 
be allowed to visit any places where sloyd is 
taught at any time, to see that the system is 
carried out properly and faithfully. 

From the foregoing sketch, some idea of the 
importance of this new feature in our educational 
system may bo gleaned. The British people are 
slowly awakening from their lethui^y, and are 
at length making astir to place thembelvea on a 
more equal footing with our wary continental 
brethren. Sloyd is one step in the right direc¬ 
tion ; lor we W'unt icboU men ami women uhose 
faculties are developed to their fullest extent, 
and ulio have learnt to apply their knowleilge 
not only in emergencies but in the daily events 
of life. We must not overlook the fact that all 
skilled work, however humble it may appear, is 
brain-wtuk tio. In a system of tried value like 
sloyd, if it is successful in taking firm root luu-c, 
it is destined to influence a wide moral and social 
inllueHce, and raise ns in some degree out of oiir 
deplornhlc state of coma. In a»ldition to its social 
and mctral vaUu*, it is now widely recognised us 
the husib of technical education. (Ireat things 
must not of course he expected all at once ; for 
not only have children to be made interested lu 
such occupations, but teachers have to be trained 
to initiate them into succ(‘ssful methods. 


IX THE TIME OK YKLE. 

Once more tlie dear old Yale comes lound, 

And hands, heait-waiined, close fast again, 

Willie fai and wide rings ont tlie sound 
‘ Peace ujsui cartli--good-will to men.’ 

New life, new stienxili, foi coming jears, 

Wlien soul-) are knit, in dass to Ik\ 

Ify gtiefs Mild ju^s, 1>Y iiopcs and fears, 

Of one gieat, giand humanity. 

The common tie of common need, 

The human tie of sutfeiiiu;, 

May bind together lieaits timt bleed, 

When life's glad birtl no more can sing. 

No bird can sing the whole year through, 

No rose can liloom in Wintei’s blast, 

And yet o’ei hearts both hiave and true 
Some enant 1>eam of light is cast. 

And generous trust that looks above, 

With noble aims and symi>athieB, 

Shall teach the woundeil heart that love 
An infinite forgiveness is. 

H4.RBIET Kekdali. 
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DARK DECEMBER DAY.S. 

A-^ vrc I’Pckou tlicm, Drt'cinber day's arc the 
of the winter ones ; but from a cdiniatieal jioint 
oi view tlie honour properly belongs 1o those of 
tile jirevions month, when, as Burns said, ‘ tin* 
mud blaws loud wi’ angry sough,’and ‘ when diill 
Novembers surly blast made fields and foresb* 
ban*.’ But be that as it may, tlien t)ie aatumii 
has naned and winter is waxing, the almanae- 
luakers notwithstanding. Some of the ancient 
wcalher-guides used to put this month down as 
having what they culled ‘hahyon days’ in plenty, 
and yet otliers of them characterised it as stormy, 
Mjiially, and most variable. As a matter of fact, 
til re is a certain unilorm strain of sombroiis 
giavity about tlie ilay.s ol Beccmbei*, with an 
occasional sform to dispel the luonolony. Martial 
called those ilay^ smoky, and they are almost as 
misty and foggy as those* of November, so that 
it is only by a considerable stretch of imagination 
that tliey can be slyle<I anything like ‘halcyon 
diiys.’ 

The evening of a I )**cember day has been 
pictured somewhat funtastually by the author of 
PickuicL ill a striking sentence: ‘The evening 
gn'W more dull every moment, and a melancholy 
W'iiid sounded through the deserteil fields, like 
a distant giant whistling foi* his house-dog.’ It 
IS not to be wonderetl at that the scene imparted 
a sombre tinge lo the feelings of Mr Winkle, 
lor this ‘winter-month,’ as our Sa.von ancestors 
termetl it, had a similar effect upon the poet 
Cow'per. In December 1780 he wiote: ‘At this 
season of the year and in this gloomy uncoinfort- 
able climate, it is no easy matter for the owner 
of a mind like mine to divest it from sad 
subjects.’ 

Dark, indeed, are the December days when the 
exceptional storms come on, for they arc intensely 
realistic. As Chatterton forcibly put it: the 
‘rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, roll 
fho white surges to the sounding shore.’ The 
snow, driving onwards, aecni'' to alight nowhere, 
and it appears as if determined to hide every¬ 


thing but itself from view. It is wonderful to 
see, yet not at all easy to stand, and that in a 
double sense. Nay, at such a time w^e are glad 
to be, as Emei^on .«ay«*, 

Aiound the radiant firejilaoe, enclosed 
In a tniuultuouK privacy of htorm 

No herds go foilli to seek tlie pastures now, 
either through tlie vales or over the mountains. 
Every warbler is silent cxcojit the friendly Robin, 
who now and then appears to forget wliat month 
it IS, and so lets out his song quite unawares. 
The bee is no more heard, not even when the 
sun for an hour shines warmly, for there is no 
floral feast to entice. Not even a daisy is seen. 
Still, w'ith all this dearth, there is something 
sublimel}’ beautiful before us. On trees and 
hhrub-s thousands of crystals sparkle, and on a 
fe]K)tless robe of white at times we firmly tread, 
^riittt robe, BO dow'ny, soft, and warm, serves as 
a coverlet, underneath which are tucked the 
jdants and seeds for future bloom, and there 
llicy ore sleeping and dreaming their dreams of 
the sunshine to come in the days of the spring. 

It is not easy to keep from depression at this 
season. The day's, now shortened to the briefest 
span, come tardily on, and as quickly get away 
again. The sun seems far off now, and its slender 
rays with great difiiculty illiiminah* our sky at 
all. Indeed, John Keats summed December up 
accurately when he said : 

The owl, for all bis feathers, was a-cold; 

The bare limped trembluiij through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

Cold, of a truth, are the dark December days. 
Although the average temperature is said to be 
thirty-niue degrees, yet, as the farmers say, ‘it 
is sometimes too cold even to snow.’ 

Low hang the clouds ; and if there U gloom on 
the spirits or mist on the miml, then the icy 
chill which is in the air so influences, nay, even 
glamours the sight that wood and hill and> field 
alike appear to wear the weal*y pallor and the 
painful stillness of despair. In some sash con¬ 
dition the poet of the Stmons must ass'uredly 
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have been when he exclaimed of these days, tonft, bred of weakness and much solitary brood- 
‘ Horror wide extends his desolate domain.’ An' ing, which heretofore had haunted his pillow Vy 
old Minnesinger said truly, ‘Men frown at these 'l"y and flitted on huge dusky wings through'liis 
phenomena.’ There is no real reason, however, I’y had vanished utterly ^ instead, 

*_ _ ... T.hfirft iTPAn.T.hfti'i rmiTtfl nim SATt. Rtimmpr oiimb or»/l 


why the variatioj« of December should cause 
such a tinge of distaste; nay, the highest testi- „,^i<,ians thoi 

mony tells the other way. The Bard of Ayr ehief.’ 


there breathed round him soft summer airs, and 
all his being seemed filled witli snnehinc and 
sweet music. ‘O Love, of all mn^jicians thou art 


said of the storm itself, ‘ The tempest’s howl it Then it was that Agnes began to tell her tale 
soothes my soul while the thoughtful singer First of all, she told l»y what chance she became 


Well roars the storm for tliose that hear 
A deeper voice across tlie storm. 


of In Jifmoriam declares that n listener at the interview between Wilmot and 

„ „ X e *1 *1 * 1 .. w Vampy; and then she went on to 1 ‘epeat all 

A deeper voice aero,, the storm. 

But the dark Deceiulwr days are not altogether cemed, she was able to give nearly word for 
unlovely and unattractive. The skylarks collect word. After that, she proceeded to narrate how 
in flocks, tho wooflcocks put in nn ap])earancc, locked up the firtt bottle of medicine 

and the rooks follow the plough with a mo.st ?”'} ’’"‘1 for another to repl.ace it; how she 
1 Lu,^«r««r, «v.rx i« had mct vVilmot for a moment on the landing; 

rmnaAab e tameness, flowers are not entirely ,, perturbation, sb.: 

absent either, liyron, wo >now, in a satmcal ^,,,1 takei upon herself to semi him three words 
moofl, considered it as foolish to *seck roses m of warning. Then she sat silent, not knowing 
December’ as to ‘trust in critics but it is not whether her husband would approve or disapprove 
80 unwise the poet thought to seek, for ‘the of this last action on her part. 

Christmas ro«e shall blossom, though it be ’mid He bad listened to her in silence, but with the 
snows.’ Other flowers, too, display themselves occa- deepe^t attention. His first wokIs were a great 
sionally. True enough, the trees would be leafless, quite right, dearest, in 

mere’rattling hraneheK,’a6Ambro«.rhiUp8 called «« U'" hy*' y>''^'cd me ef a 

,, , . V . 1 ^ disagreeable <lutv. It wouhl have been most 

them, bare turned choirs in w-lnch the sweet fnp }^,^ve to tell him ^etl)alIv that 

birds sang, as Shakespeare iiunntably expressed which three wnr«ls Irom your pen have nia<le 
it, were it not for a few sear ones which cling known to liim. Forewarned is loicavmed. His 
as if with the clutch of death ; but tlio mi^stletoe hand has been forced ; bo must neeils muki* his 
lierries are ripening to transparency, while the next mo\c uilhin the nc\t lew 110111 % whether 
hellebore, the protected polyantlniv, the shidtered he like'- it or not.’ 

snowdrop and wallflower are in bloom ; and the Ho lay silent for a little wdiilc, e\i(h'ntly <leep 
w'ading lurds, as (Jilbert White designaU's them, in thought; then he said MVior Wilmot’ Foor 
assume their winter plumage. There arc always misguided young man! With all his iaulls, and 
plants and flowers of which it may be said, as they are many and grievou.s, I cannot help pitying 
Shakespeare made Peixlita affirm of rosemary and him. Why flid he not come to me wlien he first 
me, ‘tWse keep seeming and savour all the found himself beginning t(» flonmUr among shoals 
winter long.’ and quick“Hnd>'' A Indpiiig liand held out to 


winter long.’ I and quick“Hnd>'' A Indpiiig liand held out to 

Confidenee comes to us even in what have lieen liim at that time might have cliauged the whole 
styled drear-uighted December days. Wo know course* of lii.s future life. And then hf*w attrnc- 
that it will not always be thus. The shadow’s tivc he w'as— how ev(‘ry one seemed to take to 
will not continue to lie at such length acroas him ’ Who could have believed such depths of 
our path, the birils will not ])prpetually '«it dii^simiilation—and worse—linked under so fair 
brooding on the snow, nor the milk constmitly an outside ! 'J'liat he wa.s in monetaiy (UflicuUies 
come ‘frozen home in pail.’ Nay, although the 1 had some reason to know, and my intention 
pastures lie in silence, like a dee[f calm sea, each ^vas to challenge him on the point to-day, or, at 
morn and eve brings new promise of the gloi-y the latest, to-morrow ; but 1 could never have 
that shall be hereafter, for to the imagination, credited that lie w'ould lend his sanction to a plot 
even so nefarious as that propounded by his la&t even- 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, ^ strange visitiir. ^ But “ smooth runs the 

And heavy harvests nod beneath tlie snow. water where the brook is deep. 

_ Agnes had not yet said nil lliiit she bad made 

up her mind to .say. ‘ Robert, are you aware 
MR ERHOLT’S YOFNO WIFE. that Wilmot Burrell and 1 were at one time 

engageill’ A vivid blush dyed her face as she 
A STORY IN TWELVB fHAl-TERK. quostiou. 

cHAi'i'EB xTi,—coTTci-nsTON. , ‘ H ia only since I have been ill that I have 

liecome aware of the faeV be replied, ‘ When 1 
It was during the early hours of tlie following first asked Miss Granby’s permission to speak to you 
morning before any of the household were astir about marriage, she told me that you had already 
that Agnes mode her ronfe.ssion to her husband, been engaged, but that, owing to the change in 
Mr Esholt had slept soundly during a great part your fortunes, the person to whom your promise 
of the night, but whenever he woke up^for a few' had been given had seen fit to change his mind, 
minutes there was his wife by his side, smiling 1 believe that at the time T expawsed my opinion 
and ready*to minister to all his requirements, of his conduefr-rnther strongly. Not for n moment 
When ^ finally awoke there was upon him a had I any suspicion that young Burrell was tlA^ 
sense w deep content and restfulncss; the phan- man in question; had I been aware of it, 


MR ERHOLT’S YOFNG WIFE. 

A STORY IN TWELVB CHAl’TERK. 
CHAl'l'EB XTI,—COTTCl-nsTON. 
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matter of course he wonhl never have set foot , ‘ There was no harm in that: you are my 

across my threshold. On this point, as cfti others, wife.’ 

I was Iccl^away by his frank, «ailoi*Iike beaiing,* ‘ It was very wrong on my pai‘t. It was a great 
his contagious laugh, and his manner, whicli breach of confidence.’ 

seemed as open and candid as the day ; no doubt * Tut, tut! It was nothing—But do you happen 
also, to a considerable extent, by my prtMlilcction to remember the contents of the letter V 
for one who, leaving his own qualities out of Did kIic not! She had felt at the time as if it 

question, was the son of one of my dear brother's would be impossible for her ever to forget them, 

oldest Iriemls. My husjdoion of the Irutli was ‘ 1 read the letter more than once,’ she answered, 

first aroused by some Irirto, 1 scarcely now know flushing n little, ‘and 1 liavc a good memory.’ 

what, fliat <lay at Jlushmere, and I then and there Then slie repeated the letter to him almost word 
made up my mind to asceilain Ihc facts of flie for word. 

case, .lust at that time, liowever, I was much ‘My poor darling ’ and this has been rankling 
put about in business matters; and shortly after, in your mind ever sinceKo wonder, cither.’ 
as you will remember, I w.as called from home; ‘Had I been ilie wife I ought to liave been to 
while on the li(‘cls of my return came my you, deal*, hiwl I been all that yon had a right to 
present illness. Still, the subject liad by no expect, the letter would never have been written 

means escapcil my memory ; but it w,as not till which called forth that reply.’ 

Friday in last week tlxat 1 ascertained, through A curious expression flitted across Mr Esholt's 
a conndential channel, that width 1 wanted to face. ‘If you don’t mind the trouble,’he said, ‘I 
know. 1 will not dilate on the foldings with should like you t<> go at (Uice and fetch me that 
which I heard I he news, rnwiltingly, 1 liad letter.’ 

done you a great injury, exposed you to a gre.it Three minutes latf*r she was back again. ‘The 
teinptlition. Ilul my faith in yon nevei- wavered letter is no longer there,’ she said a little 
for an inshiiit. “Although it was my hands that blankly. 

thrust her into the fiery furnace, she will ernergi* ‘Of course it iMi’t,’ he coolly answered. ‘The 
spotless and unscatlu'd.” That was what I said same hand that jmt it there took it away.—Do 
to myself times uilliout number. I could do you not comprehend 

notldiig just thou, my wi'.ikiioss was so extreim*, ‘No,’ she said vitli a shake of her head. ‘I am 
but 1 never troiulded for you in the least,’ He very stupid, I know.’ 

lifted her liand to his lips and kisv-d it with all ‘To speak plainly, then—no such message fn 
a lovw’h devotimi as he ceased ppoakiug. the one given you hy Wilmot Burrell was eVC’- 

1'licie was still one matt(*r more on Aguob’s sent hy me. No such letter as the one read hy 
mind reqH?i‘ling ulnch slie felt tliat she ought 'you was ever recedved by' me; consequently, it 
to .saj' something to her husbami, and yet slie could not fie an answer to anything written by 
hardly knew liow to begin. She wantcil to tell me. Wilmot I’lniell nns the author ol that 
him about the torn letter she had found in hi" precious effusion, or some one else for him. It was 
jirivate drawer. It had heen much in her mmd he who put it lliero ; and it was ho who took it 
dnnng her long inglitivatcli, but the thought away after it had served his \ile jmrjiose, whiJi 
of it no longer rankled there as it had betore was neither more nor less than to sow dissemsiou 
‘It w’as m\' l.iiilt that the lutler W’us written between tlic w’oman he once professed to love, 
which brought lortli siuh a rejdy,’ she said to but had east off, and the man who had befriended 
herself. ‘He loved me when he manietl me; him and at whose table he had broken bread, 
and had T been a different wife to him, lie w'ould This is woive, infinitely worse than all that h-vS 
aicvcr have hud occasion to make a confidant of gone before’ 

any’man.’ Agues wms overwhelme<l'~-pow’crless to giv’e 

‘There is one thing more J w’isli to confess to utterance to a word. What must her husband 
you, Robert,’she said with iU.w’iK‘a"t eyes, for slio think of her after her confession that she h.id 
recogiiiaed now’ w’liat a breach of (outidence she taken the forgeil letter as Ixdng in answer fo 
had been guilly* of in reading the letter at all, one w'ritten hy him ! J’lind idiot that she mi:-t 
although at the time tlie temptation liad j)rove«l ha'ie been to dream for (‘ue moment that Rolu’t 
too strong for her. EshoU would under any < ircumstances Iia\e 

‘(’onfess awav,’ he auswci-ed with that smile penned anytliing wliich could have elicited siu h 
in his eyes whicli wd'tcned liis face so W’ondorfully. a reply! Oh, liow she had misread him! And 
promise you plenary absolution hef'oiv y«ni yet, neither hy word nor look had ho rcproaihed 
begin.* her. 

‘You I’cnieiiiber that day wdien you gave Mr By this time it was past eiglit o’clock. Mr 

Burrell your keys and scut a message hy him, K.«hoIt rang the bell whicli hung by the side of 

asking me to optm tlic private drawer in your Ms lied. To the servant who came he said: ‘Oo 

study and give him a certain memorandum book to Mr BiUTell’s room and tell him that I wish 

I should find tliere ? Weir- to see limi as soon as possible.’ Then, when tiu' 

‘Stop a moment. I liave no rocolloction of iloor was shut, he added sternly: ‘Not another 
semling any such message.’ hour shall he remain uiider this roof.’ 

‘ But yon must have sent it, dear, otherwise Presently the servant camo ba4 k, looking some¬ 
how should 1 have known anything about it f ’ what scared. * Mr Burrell is not in his room, sir, 
‘Proceed.’ nor anywhere about the hou«!e. His bed has not 

‘On openijm the drawer I found lying close by been slept in; and his carpet hag, w’hich was^in 
.the book I liad refine for a tom portiop of a letter, his room last night, is not tliere rmw.’ 

OIV5 of yie pari^aphs of wdiicli caught mv eye. ‘That will do, Bi-idget; thank you,’ said Mr 
Tlfcen my curio.sity overpow’cred me, .iiid 1 took Esliolt. Then turning to his wife: ‘ It is Ij^tter 
it np and rojwl the w’hale of it’ so,’ he said. ‘ Your brief w’arning W’as enough. 
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He has solved the dilficiUty after his own fashion, being. Of course the sister’s first words fmn\pd 
and in all probability we shall never see him or theinselvbs into an inquiry after her brother’s 
iiear of him more.—Ami now,’ he went on, ‘ I 'health. i 

will tell you something whicli may perhaps sur- * 1 am better, very much better, this morning, 
prise you a little. !Mr Vampy was a private Even Pyefitt was struck with the change.’ 
detective employed specially by me. Some doubts ‘ I am truly rejoiced to hear it, Robert.’ 

having arisen in the mind of the holder as to the ‘ 1 am sui’o you are, Janet—By-the-way, I had 

genuineness of the bill for the two liundred and a fresh nurse last night, vice Mrs Jukes superseded, 
fifty pounds, it was submitted privately to Jubez But probably you arc aware of it already ? ’ 
Kimber, who at once prononneed it to be—what ‘Yes. Agnes told me what she was about to 

it w'as—a forgery. Without a hint to Burrell, he do“ Seeing her so self-willed in tlie matter, I 
at once came to consult me in the matter. After made no attempt to dissuade her.’ 
some consideration, I determined to take up the ‘You must make it right with Mother Jukes as 
bill, although it would not fall due for some time, regards money matters. She’s a gf)od creature; 

I was determined to so far shield the culprit that but when aslcc]*, she cei-tainly does snore like a 

the settlement of the affair shouhl become a matter trooper.’ 

between himself and me alone ; but at the same ‘ 1 have something to say to you tljis morning, 
time I was anxious and curious to know by what Hobert, which 1 would much rather have left 
means he had proposed to himself to meet the unsaid, if the affection and duty I owe you would 

liability when it snould fall due. Behind the have allowed me to do so ’ 

one transaction so fortunately brought to light ‘Tliat’s rather an ominous beginning, .lain-t; 
might possibly lurk others more dangerous still, but go on.’ 

Hence my employment of Vampy—whoso i*eal | ‘What J have to say refers to Mi's Esholt.’ 
name, however, is something altogether difleivnt i ‘To Agnes” He raised his eyebrows slightly, 
—and J shall no doubt receive his report of last and there came into liis face a look she knew well 
night’s interview in Ihe course of to-day. The i<lea —the keen, hard, slightly aggressive look uhich he 
of frightening Wilmot into consenting to lamper habitually wore when at business, and sometimes 
w’ith my medicine was an emanation of hi'- own foi^ot to lay aside at homo. ‘1 am all atten- 
over-ingenious brain, and ought in itself to have j tion.’ 

aroused the other’s suspicions. I can only sup- j ‘Yesterday evening, a stranger—a gentleman, 
pose his object to liave been to ascertain to what ' I lie would term himsell—ealksl to see 

extremes Wilmot wouhl be prepareil to go in I Mr Burrell. Wilmot conducted him to your 
order to screen his own turpitude. But it w’os | study, where the two remaine<l shut up together 
rather absur<l to suppose that a man who had come lor more than half an liour. Two minutes before 
on the errand lie was presum«*«l to have come on j the stranger’s arrival, Mr.-j Esholt entered tlie 
should happen at that particular time to have ' study ; three minutes after his de))arture, she 
about him a drug, or essence, posB<*ssing the | (piitted it. Consi'iiueiitly, she must n(»t only have 
remarkable properties attributed to it by him, | been ]»reM‘nt at the interview, but liave known 
and that they should be precisely the properties beforehand at what moment the stranger might 
needed for carrying out the object lie had so I be expecle<l, and, ouf' may reasonably as&niiie, 
insidiouslv suggested. 1 think that had 1 been 1 have Ix'eii e(jually well acquainted willi the object 
in Burrell’s place the proposition would have ha<l i that brought him luuv.’ 

too much of the air of a prearranged scheme not ‘Who sjiw all this^ From whom did you 
to make me feel sure tiiej*e was something more derive your information?’ 

in the background. But one can never tell No | ‘ From Davry SIic saw Mrs Esliolt both enter 

doubt Wilmot had been graded to the point of i and leave the study.’ 
desperation, and was scarcely master eitlier of his | ‘ So.—Anything inore'^’ 

thoughts or his actions. In any case, it k just as ' ‘There’s one thing more which I think you 
well that he has cut the Gordian knot in the way ; ought to be made acquainted with. Alwiit an 
he has.’ i hour later, Mrs Esholl gave Bridget a note lor Mr 

When Dr Pyefitt arrived two hours lufiT, lie 1 Jiurrell with sj)ecial instructionK that it was to be 
found his pitient so much better that he was 1 sure to reach him.’ 
quite jubilant. ‘Aha!’ he exclaimed as he* ‘ Anything else ? ’ 

rubbed his hands gleefully; ‘our last change of ‘Nothing else, Robert. I have thought it my 
medicine seems to have effected a remarkable duty as a sister to make these circumstances known 
improvement We cannot do better than per- to yon, more especially following as they do upon 
severe in it, I think.’ certain other circumstances w’hich I ought, per- 

‘Indeed, you can’t, doctor,’ replied Mr K^lloU ha]«, t(» have brought under your notice long 
with a smile. ‘The last medicine has done me ago —indeed, I now see how weak it was on my 
more good than all that went before.’ part not to. have done so.’ She paused, as if to 

But before this Agnes had gone to lier own draw u longer breath than usual. ‘ Brother, from 

room. She had jiassed through so much during the first hour Wilmot Burrell set foot under your 
the last dozen hours that she was worn out both roof my suspicions were aroused that there was 
mentally and physically; liesidcs as Mr Esholt some secret understanding between him and your 
sensibly remarked, if she did not lake a few hours’ w'ifc, that they had, in fact, at one time been, 

rest now, what would she be fit for when evening even if they w'ere not still, in love with each 

should come round again ? other, and that’- 

Dr T’yefitt had not been gone many minutes ‘Janet, nc»t another word, I insist!’ broke in. 
wlicn Miss Esholt was wheeled into her brothers Mr Esholt in his harshest tones. ‘ All fjiat y«u 
room^f Davry having first reconnoitred to make have told me since you entered this room is 
sure that Agnes had vacated her jiost for the time already known to me.’ 





MR ESHOLT’S TOTTNCr WIFE. 


.‘Iliave a little history to relate U) you,’ resuiu«‘l the first time iu her life she was glad .to sec her. 
Mr Esholt after a sileuce wliich to one at least of She had ne^'er been a woman to hesitate or beat 
th?*iwo people there must have been anything about the bush when she saw what she deemed 
but a pleasant one ; ‘and it may be as well that 1* her duty clear belore her, and she was not going 

should tell it you now, because it will serve to to begin now. She bad a disagreeable task to 

open your eyes on many points respecting which perforin, and the stvoner shefgot it over the better 
1 was equally as blind as yourself only a few ior all concerned. 

hours ago,’ ‘ Agnes,’ she began, and it was very rai'ely she 

The story Mr Esholt had to tell will readily be bad ever cidled her by that name before, ‘ 1 have 
guessed, but not so easy would it be to divine to ask your forgivenebs for the wn^ng 1 have done 
with what varying emotiona hia sister listened to you in iny thoiigliK 1 Imve l)een unjust towards 

the recital. As it happened, she hud not hcftrd you from the fir.st <lay I suw vou : biit 1 promise 

i .. .- 1_ 


of Wilmot’s disappearance, and now that she was you j 
told of it, it seemed only a fitting and natural been 


ou J will endeavour neycr to be so again. I have 
een blinded by prejudice, but am so no longci. 


climax to the strange story which had just been Robert has told me everything. From first to 


I poured into her ears. 


last you have behaved nobly, and I i-espect you 


‘ Robert,’ she said after an interval, ‘ I sliall for it. J ofl'er you my friendship, if you care to 
have something to say to you and Agnes in the accept it.’ 

course of the day, but for the present I will leave Agnes was deeply moved. Tears gathered in 
you.* With that she rang for t>avry. lier eyes, and it was all she could do lo keep them 

For two liours she sat iu her room deep in from falling, (’lossing to Miss Eslndt’s chair mid 
thought Had she, in truth, wronged her brotlier’s ! kneeling on oni‘ knee, she took one o! her wasted 
young wife in her own mind from first to last ' j hainU and pn*sse(l it tenderly to her cheek. ‘Not 
Robert’s narrative luid moved lier far more 4leeply ■ your I'riendshi]) only, dear danct, but your love — 
than he suspected. The girl must love her Im-'- ' a sister’s love. Nothing less will satisfy me. Ah ! 
band, love him sincerely, devotedly, whatever her | how 1 have loiige<l for il and prayed for il sinc'e 
feelings might have been towanls another iu time j the firot hour 1 knew yon.’ 

gone by, otherwise she would never have acted i Idiss Esholt laid liei otlier hand, whicli trembled 
tou'ards him as she liad ; she would never have ! strangely, on the young W'ife’> glossy hair. * Who 
revealed U> bini that w’liirli she had overlitMul by ! can foi'eoast tlie lulure,’ she said gently, *or say 
accident unless In-, ami not her tormer lovi-r, ln'hl j wlial may or may not < ome to pass in the days 
whole and sole possession of her lieait. (.''mid it j’et unborn^’ i 

be possible tliat bhe, Jaiu-t Esholt, luiil misread 

this simple-minded country parson’s daughter from lint little more remains to he told. Through 
the first ? If sc», wdiat a grievous wrong liad she Mr JOsliolt’s liberality, Mrs Stnikc was enabled to 


done her ' 

Pride ainl prejudice were two important factoid 


take a much lai’ger house, and in a much superior i 
locality lo the one iu which she had vegetated : 


in .Miss l^bholt’s mental hliosyniu-asy, but iloininant for so many yc.irs. She was thereby made one | 
over both was a strong inherent sense of juhtice. of the happiest of women, ior her house was ! 
Hitherto, she had secretly jtrided herself that, always lull of li«lgers, indeed it was a exanmon j 
whatever the cost might he to herself, she liacl saying with hei that if she had twice as many j 
never knowingly wronge»l or injured any one in rooms to let she could find tenants fur them ; but i 
w'ord or dcctl ; but could ."he trutiil'ully afliriii in that case il is to lx* feared that she would have 
the saiiie tbiug now'-' From the first, she had killed herself m her anxiety to plea.se every one. 
wrong(‘d her hrothei’s wife, il not in word or d<*ed, Dear, kiud-heartcil Mi."s Mai-ia—1 ask her jiai'don 
then in her thoughts, which arc tin* mnvrought —Min I.udtoid, who spent a immth in Li\erpool 
actions of the miml. She had seen her, as she every year, never lail»-d, ncconijxinied by Agnes, 
beliovcil, W’alking straight tow’ards a precipice to call ui>on her, on which occlusions one maybe ! 
(the word was In-r ownj, wlictber consciou.xjy or 1 sure there was iniuh talk over ohl times, ami , 
unknowingly she had never cared to ask, and bad trials which had now happily become meix* biller- ! 
uttered no w'urning cry, bad held out no saving sW’eet memories of tin- pitst. ' 

haml. Ha<l that catastrophe come about whicli After all, the (‘roxton Cup won by 
slic now sbuddered to contemidate, would not 8fi>hnn>-. A few days later, Mr Esholt received 
the recollection of it have overshadowed her last two hundred and fifty pouiuls in bank-notes in 
moments, and have clogged the aspirations on her a sealed envelo]>e, accompanied by these words: 
dying lips ^ ‘From one who, being tcnijtted, fell; who wronged 

What her brother had told her had gone a long you, but re]»ents ; and who now' bids you ami 
way towanls breaking dowm the barrier of pi*eju- youi's taiewcll ior ever.’ And a farewell, indeed, 
dices she had erected ol her owm free-will betw'een it jiroved to be, for no fiirlber tidings ever reacheil 
herself and Agnes, and now her strong sense of the cars t»f our tricuds with regard to the after¬ 
right and ju.stice did battle with her pride, and career of Wilmot Buri-cll. 

in the end overcame it. She acknowledged to A few' yeans went by, and then a tiny Janet 
herself, wot without extreme bitterness of spirit, was toddling about the house, and a sinall Bobby 
that she had been in the wrong; but with her was doing his best t(» tyrannise over everybody ; 
such an acknowledgment did not fail to bring and, strange to say, no one was more completely 
with it an uultinching determination to make under their sw'uy than the Aunt Janet whom they 
such amends as lay in her power. Tliat morning’s both loved so dearly. Infant caresses and tlie 
solikiry communion with hci'self w'as one .she w’as soft kisses of baby li]»s had broken dmvn tlie 
, not likely ever W forget last bolts and btus of the dunfrcon in which* ior» 

^When Miss Esholt was w'hecled •back to her years she had sat apart from all the hopes, 
bfiother^ ix)om, she found Agnes there, and for fears, joys, an<l sorrows of her kind, and Iwd let 
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Hi the blessed ^iinlight and the free sweet air of 
heaven. . 

Sometimes Davry would say to her mistress : 
‘ Theui bairns—blew ’em us round their 

fingers just as tliey like, and make right-down 
Lillies of both of us, * 

Miss Esholt seemed quite content that it should 
l>c ea 

CONCEKN.ING DOLES. 

h'l'JASTiNC! at funerals may be traced back to remote 
times in the history of ^ariona nations. Amongst 
the Jews at an early period we liiid u commendable 
custom prevailing. It was tlic practice when one 
of their race died for the friends and neighbours 
to pi'epare the feast for the burial, so that those' 
in tlie house of mourning might be spared addi¬ 
tional trouble in their days of sorrow. Under 
the Greeks and Romans, the feasting in course 
of time took the form ot sumptuous bauqxiets. A 
redeeming feature of the usage was the practice 
of giving a portion of the provisions to the poor 
—a charitable custom, which induced the early 
fathei-a of the Church to continue funeral feosta 
‘Doles wei’e used at funerals,’ we gather from 
St Chrysostom, ‘to procure the rest of the soul 
of the deceased, that he might find his judge 
propitious.’ Tlio CIJlrlatian^ were not content 
merely to give fo»>d; other alms were also dis¬ 
tributed. St Chrysostom obseives in one of his 
homilies: ‘ Would you honour the dead ? Give 
alms.’ Under the early Christians, ‘this festival,’ 
according to Mto Stone, in Acre^ ‘was of quite 
a religious character, generally at the tomb of 
the deceased. There was divine servici-; the 
holy sacrament was administered, and a collec¬ 
tion of alms made for the jioor. TJieir was a 
feast, shared both by the clei*gy and pt' 0 ])le, but 
more especially Inistowed on the whbm and 
orphan. The softening influence of grief was 
ever directed by the CJiiirch into heart-opening 
channels of charity and good-wiU. In time tlie 
amount and quantity of such doles came to be 
specially described and appointed in the uill of 
the dying person.’ The distribution of doles in 
England at funerals has come down to compara¬ 
tively recent times. Even to the present day, in 
not a few instance.^ bnnid is given at the gmves 
of the persons who beipieuthed it, and in this 
manner a custom is maintained which was in¬ 
stituted before tlie Chrihtiari era. 

Torchbeai\irs usually attended funerals in the 
days of old ; they were poor men ami women, 
who carried lights before the deml, emblematic of 
the glorified existence the departed were to enjoy 
beyond the grave. These people often received 
articles of dress in addition to food and money. 
Some interesting details have been recorded in 
which toi'chbeai'ers played an iinpoi'tant part. 
We find it stated that ‘Eleanor, Duchess of 
CJloucester, in 1399 appointed that fifteen poor 
men should bear torches at her funeral, each 
h.iving tt gow;i and hood lined witli white, 
breeches of blue' cloth, shoes, and a hhirt, and 
twontjppoiinds amongst them.’ In 1411 we learn 


that ‘Joan, Lady Hungerford, 
women to bear boiohes, and each*tb be clad Jn 
russet with linen hoods, stockings and shoes.’ 
Twelve was the uumbei* of people in 1428 to 
bear torches at Thomas, Lord Poyning’s funeral, 
and each was to receive a gown of black cloth 
and twelvepeuce in money. Coming down to 
Me find at the hinerul ol Andrew, Ijoitl 
Windsor, twenty-eight poor men attended, an<l 
Were i’e\\urde<l with a frieze gown and sixpence. 

At some plucess, doles were sent to the homes 
of l/lie inhabitants ; and bearing on this subject 
there is an important note in tlie Kistouj of 
Lnastci-Hhire by Nichols. In the account of 
Stratherii, in Framland Hundred, it is stated : 
‘In 1790 there ivere four hundred an<l thirty- 
two inlmbitant'-j, the number taken by the last 
pei>ou who earned about bread, which was given 
for dole at a funeral; a custom formerly common 
tliioughout this jnirt of England, tliough now' 
fallen much into di.suse. The jiraetice was soiut- 
tmic'- to beipiealh it by will ; but, whether so 
s])ec4iieil or not, the ceieinony was seldom omitted, 
(ill such occasion^, a small loaf was sent to every 
person w’itlioiit any di^tlnctiun of age or ciivum- 
stances, and not Ui receixe it was a muik o( par¬ 
ticular dibrespcct.’ 

Of the many doles to be dibtributed on tlie 
tombs of the dcnoi'>, a tew may b«* ii.imcd. On 
the 8tli of October 1708, died at Hull, William 
Hobmsoii -a gentleman wlio had formerly tilled 
the othce of sluTitl of the town, a iMibition only 
lield by the leading inhabitnnts—left siillicient 
money to purcluibe a dozen loaves of breail, cost¬ 
ing a bliilling each, to be given to twelve p(H»r 
W'ldow'.s at his grave ever\ Cliristmas Day. Mone_\ 
was left at the commenceiiieiit »‘f the seventeenth 
ceiituiy by Leonaid Dare for imnduibing bivad 
for the jioor ol South Poo). In liis will, dateil 
November 28, Kill, he directed the church- 
wartleiiH on OhribtmaH Day, Lady Day, and 
Michaelmas Day, ‘to buy, bring, and laj on lu& 
Uuiibstone tlireeacore jH-iiny loaves of good whole¬ 
some bread,’ and to distribute the same to the 
pjtor of the parish. It tlie iiifetriictions w'ere not 
observed on the foregoing days, the will pro¬ 
vided that a pound a year be paid to the mayor 
and bm'gosbi'.s ol I’otness. .loliii Smitli of Aeklum, 
Yorkshire, dieil in 1(581, and left two pounds per 
annum to the poor of tlie paribli, to be paid on 
liib tombstone. Over the remaiDb of another 
Yorkshiremau, in the chmvhyard of KiMale, is 
a tomb bearing an insciijition as follow’s: ‘Here 
lyeth the body of Joseph Dunn, who dyed ye 
10 th day of March 1716, aged 82 years, lie left 
to ye poor of Kildale, x\h. ; of Counnondale, 
XXs. ; of Danby, xxs. ; of Westerdale, xxs,: to 
be paid upon his gravesteiie by equal porlioub 
on ye Ist May and ye lltli November for e\er.* 

Two quaint customs are still enacted annually 
in London on Good-Friday. The vicar of St 
Jlarthoiomew’s the Gi-eat, fiimithfield, drops in a 
row' twenty-one sixpences on a certain liidys 
grave. Tlie money is picked up by the banie 
number of widow’s kneeling, having previoubly 
attended service at the church where a sermon 
is preached. Tlic details of the other charity aie 
singular. Peter Symonds, a native of Winchester, 
who follow’ed the trade of mercer in London, by 
his will, dated 1586, left a sum of money for a 
sermon to bo* preached in the parish chureh of 
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*AU-HaUi)Wb, Loiubai'd Street, London; and at 
Ii 4 e clijise ot llte sMsrvice, sixty scliolars pf Christ’s 
Hospital are to be presented Mitli a bunch •/ 
raiaius dud a brij^lit penny. He further left 
property for purchasing sixty loaves of bread to 
w given on Whitsunday to poor persons on hi& 
grave in Liverpool Street. Tlie luilway now 
covei'S the site of his tomb, and the bi'ead is dis¬ 
tributed in fixint of the hclioolroom in Bishopsgate 
churchyaixl. Symoiids did not forget the cluinis 
of his native city, and left to its inhabatantt* 
scvcml charities, including the founding of an 
almbhonse for the perpetual uiuiutenanee of six 
p»H)r old uumaiTied men and four poor young 
children. He also provided for keeping a poor 
scholar at Oxfoi-d ami one at Cambridge. Hesjiect- 
iug anotlier of his boquebta, some strauge direc¬ 
tions wei'e conbiiued in liis will, as followb: , 

* Leave was to be obtained troiu the bishop or 
tile dean to jilace hib ]>u-turo in the body ol the 
cathedral, with a sm.dl tible before it, on which 
Mere to be placed tu'elve piuiny loaveb of good 
Mhe.iteii bread, Mliich miiiicdiately after the 
service were to be given to twehe poor persons 
at the M’lll of the mayor ; except cm one Sunday 
in each quaibT, when llie bibliup «»r dean wub to j 
uommate tiie recipient".’ ! 

At a little later jieriod, anotlier jvmarkable i 
bc(iueat wa^ maile to tlie city ol Wimhe.ster. ^ 

Kichard Biidd, a native, and a leMdeiit there, left ^ 
a sum ol money to the tlean and chapter on cou 
dition that they hud tolled the gieat bell of the 
cathedral, and had ivail certain pr.i 3 '»Tb prior to 
the cxcMitioii of condemned pubouerb ni the 
city. 

llobert Dowe, oil the 8tli oi 3il.iy 1705, gave 
to the vicar .md tdiurchwardens ol St Sepulchre’s 
(Hiui-ch, Lomhin, fifty poundb on the undci-btaiul- 
ing that Ihiough all futuiity they bhould cause to 
be tolled tlie big bell tlie night betore the oxecn- 
tiou of the ctaideimied «Timnials m the prison of 
Mew^ate Alter tolling tlie bell, the se.xton came 
at mnlmght, and after ringing a hand-bell, rejieated 
the following hucb: 

All you that iii the condemned hold do he, 

J’repaic you, for to-nion’ow you shall die • 

Watch ail and pray; the hour is drawing iiuai 
That you before the Almighty must api>car : 

Kxjunme well yoursclvus; in time lepent, 

'Hiat you may nut to eternal flames be sent. 

And when !St IScpiiIclurc’s bell to-moiiow tolls. 

The Loid above liave inei’cy on your souls ! 

Next morning, w’heii the sad procession passed 
the church on its way to Tyburn, a brief pause 
was made at the gate ol St Sepulchi’e’s Churcli, 
and the clergyman said prayers for the unfor¬ 
tunate criminals, and at the same time the pissing- 
belJ tolled its mournful noteh. 

Sir Itoger Jc Tychborue was a valiant knight 
who Uvml m the days of the second Henry. He 
resided in a stately Hall in Hampshire. His 
wife, Lady Muhella, was the means of the cele¬ 
brated ‘Tichburne Dole’ being instituted. ‘This 
<lame,’so runs the old legend, ‘being bedridden 
and extiiiiuely ill, petitioned her husband for the 
means ol establishing a dole of bread, to be given 
to all poor persons w’ho might ask for it on every 
succeeding teast*(»f the Annunciation of the Bles.sod 
Virgin Mary. He promised her astmuch ground 
; Its she^ould walk round in tlie neighbourhood of 
tne house wlnle a certain brand or billet was 


bmniug, suppoaing that, from her long infirmity, 
‘she would only be able to go round a small portion 
of his pr«)])orty. The venerable dame, however, 
ordered her atteniluuts to convey her to the corner 
of the park, where, being deposited on the ground,' 
she seemed to acipiire a renovation of 6ti*ength, 
and to tlie surprise of her anxious and admiring 
lord, who began to wonder where tlie pilgrimage 
might end, she ciuwled round several rich and 
goodly aci-eb. The field whicli m'os the scene of 
her extraordinary feat retains tlie name of the 
“Crawls’’ to this day. It is aituateil at the 
entrance of tlie imrk, and couluiub an area of 
twonty-tliree acres. Her task being coiujdeted, 
she was reconveyed to her chamber, W'heii, 
summoning her lainily to her bed.dde, she pre¬ 
dicted the prosperit} oi the family wliile that 
annual dole existed ; and left her malediction on 
any one of her descendants who should be so 
mean or covetous as to discontinue it, prophesying 
that when this happeucal, the Lunily M’ouhl become 
extinct from failure ol heirs-mule, aud tlial this 
would he loretold by a generation of seven sons 
being followed immedialidy alter by a generation 
of seven daughters and no son.’ 

In years agone, about nineteen hundred small 
loaves ol bread were baked and given to those 
who made application for tliem, aud if any persons 
veuiuim'd unser\e<l after the doles had been dis- 
I trihutcd, they were presented nith twopence each. 
!Mcii and women came fiom all jiarts of the coun¬ 
try; and t;v<-n a week belore the doles wei'c given 
away, a number ol folks assembled in the iieigh- 
bouihood to await the event. It gave rise to 
much rioting ; aud about tlie commencement of 
the present century, tlie doles W’ere discontinued, 
and in their pluie a sum of money was given to 
the neighbouring poor. Su]>ei.stitious people used 
to ^ireseTNe the bread Oe, a certain remedy for 
several ailments, notably ague. 

In Anthony Trollopes novel Baichester Towers^ 
there is a graphic picture of the Hospital of St 
Cioss, near Winchotei. It is calletl ‘The Alms¬ 
house of Noble Poverty,’ and no wayfarer lias 
presented himself at the iloor of it since the days 
of King Stephen to the present hour w’ho has not 
been cutilled to receive a meal of bread and beer. 
The stiaiiger has only to knock to receive a horn 
of ale and ti dole ol bread, known as the ‘ way¬ 
farers’ dole.’ These charities were once coiiimoii 
in this country; but we believe the Hospital 
of St Cross is the only one which remains. In 
the day.s of yore, a chanty existed at Sprqt- 
borough, near Doncaster, somewhat similar to 
that at Winchester. On a cross beoiiiig a brass 
plate W’ere the following lines • 

Whoso ib hungry, aud lists well to 

Let him come to Sprotborough for his luo&t: 

Aud for a night aud for a day, 

Ills horse sh^l have both corn and hay, 

Aud none bholl <u>k hiui when lie go^ away. 

Mr Take of Wath, near Kotherham, died in the 
year 1810, and he bemieathed one penny to every 
child that attended ins funeral. Nearly seven 
hundred were present To every poor woman in 
Wath, Un shillings and sixpence. Insti'Uctions 
were left by him for the riiigere to ring one. peal 
of gland bubs, which were to Strike oft wlnle he 
was being put into the grave. He left ^ven of 
tlie oldest navigators one guinea for ‘puddling him 
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up’ in bis grave. Several other bequests were 
included in his will, including forty dozen penny 
loaves to be thrown from ma church le^s at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas Day for ever. 

Doles of bread arc given every Sunday iu the 
parish church of Hessle and in several other 
churches in the neighbourhood of Hull. We have 
observed the same custom in other parts of the 
country. 

Doles of fish are very numerous, and with par¬ 
ticulars of a few examples wc close our paper. 
John Thake, in his will, drawn up in loS?, left 
hie house and land on condition that his heii^s, 
annually on Friday, in the first week iu Lent, 
gave to the poor of Clavering, iu Essex, one barrel 
of white herrings and a cade of red herrings. At 
Dronfield, Derbyshire, in 1577, Richar<l Stevenson 
left half a hundred of herrings, and as much breial 
as could be made from a ‘strike’ of good wheat. 
The doles were to he distributed every Friday 
during Lent for ever. At Farnham Royal, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, in 1G64, David Slater gaVe money 
to purchase bread and herrings and a pair of ki<l 
gloves annually for the parson of the pari-'h for 
the time being. The gloves were to be purchased 
ready for the first Sunday in Lent. At New¬ 
market, in Suffolk, tliere was a bequest of fish 
and fagot'. 


A FORECASTLE VAilN. 

Thk long hot day was over, and with tlie setting 
sun had come a breeze, before which the good 
ship JJristol was silently slipping through the 
oily-looking water. Six bells had just been 
struck ; the saloon was almost deserted, and the 
poop was peoplc<l with weary passengers, revelling 
in the soft cool wind and the departure of our 
enemy the sun. The uiaiudeck was alive with the 
midship passengers, and the watch on deck, wlio, 
mixing indiscriminately, lounged and cliatted and 
smoked and slept as their inclination moved 
them. 

I had come up on the foreca'tle-head to 
enjoy a quiet cigar and to delight my soul with the 
wondrous beauty of the night Up here, every¬ 
thing was quiet und 1 was alone, save for the 
man on the lookout, who leaned on the oppo¬ 
site rail as motioiile->s as a statue, an<l evidently 
occupied with his c)wn thoughts Looking aft, 
the ship was almost in darkness, being >hadowe(l 
by the inountain of canvas which i‘t>«e dim and 
mysterious towards the sky. The murmur of 
voices was hushed into a kind of lullaby, under 
whose drowsy music both ship and ocean seemed 
to be dreaming. Overhead, the trojncal stars 
hung out their white lamps ag.iinst the violet 
sky, and sent long trails of light glittering across 
the dark water until they broke in crystal shivers 
on the hull. The light from the open poits of 
the saloon looked hot and yellow, and only enticed 
a dull reflection from the sea. Some one, who 
WM playing on the piano in the music-room, liad 
drifted into the loved strain of aweet 

and was sending it stealing out over the sea like 
a bei(^edij;tion. Round the sharp cut-water the 
s^ray was rising ir. a fairy fountain, whose drops 
rang like a chime of tiny silver bells as they met 
the witVea again. Down in the cool depths a 


shorfl of fish were playing round the ship’s head,'' 
looking, they moved through the phosphoru?*- 
laden water, like fish-shaped fragments of solid 
rainbow gone mad. ’ 

Thus 1 rested and was at peace, until* my 
reverie was broken hv the sound of footsteps 
ascending the forecastic ladder. I turned, and 
was face to face with my cabin companion, Mr 
Ralph Stevenson. ‘CJlorious night, isn’t it he 
said. 

‘.ftiagnificcnt,’ I answered; and then added: 
‘It’s not only the present delight that I am 
thankful for, but for the memory it will be in 
days to c<»me; for you know “a thing of beauty 
is a joy for evei.” 

‘ 1 don’t know about that,’ he rejoined ; ‘ it 
depends wholly on the circumstances under which 
one has seen it. Do you know this lovely night 
has culled to my mind one of the mo.‘‘t unpleasant 
incidents in niy life 

‘Indeed : what was that (' 

‘ Sit down Iiere on this coil of rojie, and if you 
care to hear it, I will tell it as we smoke.’ 

1 gladly .u'c<'pt'*d his offer, and Stevenson ; 
began. 

When 1 was .i j"Uiig icllow, years ago in 
London, I was in the employ ol an uiude of mine 
who was at the head ot a largi* firm of ship¬ 
owners. My health had broken down owing to 
har<l work and a .'cvere pcasoii, and the doclor 
ordereil mo a long rest and a sea-voyago. The 
firm at once gave me the re(piired leave, and 
ship])ed me oil us sole iiassenger in one of their 
best trading clippers. We had a fine passage, and 
arrived safely in the magnificent harbour of Rio 
dc Janeiro. The jioil was (rowded, and we had 
to anchor outside and wait oiir turn U> be berthed. 
We lay iV»r some days, during w’hich the heat was 
intense; when, all unannounced, there burst over 
tlie city and the sliipping one of tliose teriible 
outbreaks of yellow lever that ai’c so comiuon 
tlieie. The ilisease KpR*ad with liarful raimlity, 
and soon our ship w’as one among the crowd Ij-ing 
at the quarantine anchorage and Hying the hateful 
yellow flag. 

It was terrible to lie tlaj after day on ihe 
glussy sea ami watch the cloomcd city through 
the h.ue, and the ships nearer at hand. Con¬ 
stantly the yellow Hags were fiutt<*ring down to 
half-mast, as a signal to the shore-boats to come 
oil and Utke aw'ay the bodies for interment. All 
onr crew had deserted at the first, w ith the excep¬ 
tion of the captain; the carpenter, a tall thin 
Scotchman from the Clyde ; and a black cook, 
named Jacob. These with myself lorined the 
whole ship’s company. Suddenly the captain was 
struck down, and by inlluence we managed to get 
him taken off to one of the hospitals ashore. 
Next day, Chips—as they ahvays call the car¬ 
penter at sea—was laid low'. Jacob came and told 
me Chips w'as in his bunk, v'ery bad, so 1 went 
on the nmimlcck an<i visited him. I found him 
raving in fever. We Hew the signal for the 
doctor. After a while he came oH, said it was 
a bad case, prescribed, gave dii'ections as to medi- ' 
cine and disinfectants, and departed. Jacob and 
I took turns in watching poor Cliips. On the 
evening of the next day 1 w’as pacing the poop, 
utterly weary and sick at heart The re<l-l' jt sun 
went down at last, and the stars came out Thfe 
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•night was brilliantly calm and still The lights 
^ the (iRplonude of Eio began to twinkle out into 
tK6 darkness. Far above them on the overhanging 
terraces,* clusters of lights—marking the position 
of countless villas—hung on the blackness of the 
steep background like diamonds set in jet. The 
dim outlines of the huge mountains which rise 
behind the harbour loomed through the darkness 
in the faint starlight. The L'orcovada and the 
Gavea could be seen head and shoulders above the 
rest. Towards the open sea the black form ot the 
Pao dc Assacur, which guards the entrance of the 
harbour, stood like a solemn sentinel Near it 
could be descried the glimmering of the light¬ 
houses, fai* away at the lieads. 1 paceil the deck 
trying to fight against a feeling of utter hissitude 
and depression. I had a terrible headache, a 
taste liKe blood in my mouth, and felt aching 
and feverish all over. 

Presently the black cook Jacob came on to tlie 
quarter-deck, and touching his enp, said: ‘Please, 
sir, won’t you come <lown and have some tea? It 
has heeii ready for half an hour.’ 

‘Thanks, Jacob.—But how is Chii)‘' 

His black lace became grave at once as he 
replied: ‘Please, sir, he died ncarl}' tuo hours 
ago ; but I did not like to disturb you, so I laid 
him straight and still, tied a liaiidkcrchiet round 
his poor thin iace, and came away softly and shut 
the door.’ Here the poor fellow’s \oice broke 
into a sol). 

‘Make the Hag half-ni.ist, Jacob.’ 

‘No good now, sir; they won’t come ofl till 
daylight’ 

*Oh yes, you are right; I foigot it was dark.’ 

‘But coim* and have something to ent, sir,’ 
persisted the luithlul follow ; ‘you must be ready 
to droi).’ 

‘All right, .lacob ; I will,’ 1 answered ; and 
then, as he turned to go, I said . ‘Jacob, come alt 
and have your tea in the saloon. To-nighl, we 
may <is well keep each other’s spirits up.’ 

‘ 'riiauk you, sir,’ he said, amt disappeared. 

After a little while, 1 went down into the 
saloon ; and had tlic eircum'tariccs been different, 

I would have roare<l w’ith laughter at tlie scene 
which met rny eyes. Ja^ob had umlergone quite 
a transfornuition, aud how he managed it in the 
time, f was at a loss to guess. He was rigg*'d out 
in his best suit, and in all the glory ot a dress 
shirt of startling w'hitenc''.s decorated with dia¬ 
mond studs. He had not seated liimsell until 1 
arrived, aud stood conUmipluting himself ami his 
surroundings in the mirror over the sideboard, 
his ebon countenance sliming with ineftiihle satis¬ 
faction. All through the meal, his look of self- 
satisfied im]>ortancc amused me greatly; but 
when tea was over, the old feeling of depression ' 
returned with lenewed force. King Death reiciied 
over the ship, and the majesty and terror of his | 
presence wei'c all around. 

‘Come into my cabin, .lacob,’ said I, ‘wlieu you 
have cleared np, and w'e will have a smoke to¬ 
gether.’ 

He f^^reed cheerfully, and I left the saloon. My 
cabin was under the break of the poop, and had a 
wimlow looking right on to the maiiidcck, as well 
us the usual .st^w'ard porthole. Before lighting 
my lamp I looKcd out at the qu^it ship. The 
fcill troi|>icaI moon hail risen wdiilc we were at our 
ifteal, and filled the deck and the rigging with 


licr white radiance. About ten yards from the 
’window stood the deckhouse where the dead man 
w'as lying, and the moonlight glittered on its 
window and the brasswork of the door. While 
I looked, I wondered, ‘Shall 1 die, too, dunn& 
this awful visitation?’ Then 1 thought 1 will 
just w'rite directions os to what is to be done with 
my clothes and lettei*s, now wliile I can. 

1 sat down at a small table at the other side of 
the cabin, kindled the little brass swing-lamp, and 
began to write. I had hardly begun W'ben .Jacob 
knocked at the door, oinl when I called, advanced 
into the room pipe in hand. Asking him to sit 
down, I told him I w'ould finish writing soon. 
He went over, and sitting at the open window, 
began to smoke. Tlie night was so utterly still 
that the scratching of my pen seemed loud and 
aggressive. Suddenly 1 was .startled by Jacob’s 
pipe going crash on to the floor of the cabin ; 
and looking at him, I saw that his black face had 
become a light gray colour ami that his eyes were 
starting out of his head Before 1 could move or 
j speak i heaid the squeak of a door-handle softly 
turned. I crossed beside the negro, ami gazed at 
the door of the liou.se which contained the dead 
<-arpcnter. As 1 lookeil, my heiu’t cea.sed to beat, 
and my hair stood up. The door slowdy opened, 
and out into the bright moonlight came the tall 
' figure of the dead man ! It seemed to pause and 
hebitat»‘ for a moment, and tlien advanced with 
inuflled ti'ead straight to the saloon entrance mid 
' my cabin. The moon slione full on the ghastly 
face, hound about wdth an old red bandkerchief, 
from wliicli Uie uoclobed dead eyes shone as from 
umlcr a eowd. On it came, nearer and nearer, 

' while 1 r<‘maiiied frozen with horror. We heard 
the soft footstep approach the passage door, and 
then a heavy lull, and all was still. 

; At that moment Jacob gave a feai-ful .shriek and 
j fainted. I’his brought me to my senses ; and step¬ 
ping over the prostrate black, I seized the lamp 
i and hurried out. There lay the ghastly figure 
1 across the doorway. 1 had not been dreaming, 
then, ami it was no fancy. I almost dropped the 
j lump in niy renewed terror. But 1 braced myself 
together, and stoojiing over the body, turned it on its 
I back. As 1 did so, a faint sigli came from the white 
I lips. I was a man again, aud loared : ‘Jacob, you 
idiot, collie here ; the caipeiiter is not dead at all.’ 

I Well, my story is out We carried him back to 
I l>ed, and nursed him tenderly, and in the morning 
j the doctor came; but we said nolbing to him 
about the performance of the night before. T^ie 
fact was, Jacob had mistaken the deadly trance 
of the yellow fever for actual death ; aud T, being 
so bi*oken down with watching, had never (pies- 
tioned his slaienumt. 

Boor Chips had revived a little, and in the 
strength of delirium had wandered on deck; 
and so it all came about as 1 have told you.— 
Would you believe it? That carjientcr afterwards 
recovered, lind is alive at the present day. The 
captain, too, got better. Neither Jacob nor I 
caught tlie fever; and not many weeks later, we 
left that accursed place, and were bowling along 
ior dear old England. A soft >>till night at sea 
like this always makes me think of that adven¬ 
ture, aud 1 do not relish it even yet. • • 

One—two, three—four, five—six, sevei^—-rang 
out from the poop. Tlie watcli suddenly* drops 
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Uis miwiiig asd answers on the deep-tooed fort' 
castle belL I hup od' the coil ot‘ rope azKl remark: ‘ 
* 1 eay^ Stevenson, your wretched story hais given 
uie cold shivei*3 all down my back, and 1 skill 
>have tlie nightmare every night fur the next 
month. Let us go. to the ladies on the quarter¬ 
deck and try to forget it.’ 

He laughmgly assents, and we tlirow our cigars 
into the sea and join the merry crowd iift. I 

A PT IL L U ST.B A T 1 0 N S. | 

‘SiTTiNu on the fence’ is ratiicr a happy Aniuri* 
canism to express the position of politicians who 
are ready to go back or forwaid, to junij» clown 
on this side or that, as circumstances suggest. 

‘ A scheme to enable the wealthy to 8])end several 
hundred pounds for diamonds and dresses in order 
to raise a few’ hunch’ed pence for the poor,’ is not 
a bad hit at a clnuity ball.—A comedy has been 
wittily likened to a cigar. It it’s good, every one 
wanU a box ; if it's bad, no amount ot puffing 
will make it draw’. 

A young.«ter who saw’ a steamer for the first 
time, exclaimed : * Look ! There’s a raikvay- 
engine having a bathe !’—A locomotive luis been 
called a professional place-hunter, and an under¬ 
lined article. A school-girl defined a bustle as a 
‘hollow mockeryand a boy described a Jawsuif 
as the things a policeman wears.—A little girl wa>i 
heard to say to her favourite doll. ‘ Voii know, 
«lollie, if first you cry and then you smile, a 
rainbow will come on your face.’—Cbirdrcu have 
often a happy knack ol making apt illustrations. 
A boy on being aidicd to describe a kitten, said : 
‘A kitten is remiirkablo for rushing like mad at 
notliing whatever, and stopping before it gets 
there.’ The childieii at a Sunday school being 
asked, among otlier questions, what beaiiiig false 
witness against one’s neighbour meant, a piu-t 
little girl replied : ‘ Jt ia when nobody hain’t done 
nothing, and somebody goes and tells.’ 

That homely dish, tripe, has been compai-cd to 
‘a specimen of inferior sponge wliile the useful 
article tlie needle has been called a rent-collector. 
—‘The edge of night’ is a provincial phrase for 
just before doi’k; atnl an adder is a polite 
euphemism for one who eiilaiges upon the truth. 
-•Lies, we are told, are falsehoods that have been 
found out; gossip means putting two and two 
togetlier and making five of them.—In the mutter 
of speed there is great similarity between a iliu»h 
of lightning and a bit of scamlal, and it lias been 
truly remarked that an unkind wonl easily falls 
from the mouth, but six coach-horses cannot draw' 
it back again. 

A small boy’s idea of a reporter is summed 
np in the words: ‘ Any one who knows a thing 
before it happens.’ One of tliosc imaginative 
gentleinen in noticing a grocery slio]) kept by 
a w’oman, said: * Her tomatoes are as red os lier 
cheeks, her indigo as blue as her eyes, and her 
pepper m hot as her temper.'’—More curious was 
Ihe eulogy of n pi^etical lover, who, writing to his 
sweeUieart and expatiating upon his affection for 
her, dWribed his heart as tieiiig roUed out flat 


like “a pancake and folded round hers.—In the* 
fashionably vocabulary, the bride may be described 
as a peg on wOiich finery of all kinds is hurfg; 
tlie briuegrooui, a sober, black object ftillowing 
the bride, of no account in puiliculm', yet w’ithout 
w’hom there would be no fuss, and the fun could 
not go om Matrimony ha.> many similes. To 
tlie pby.-iciau it may appeal* like an mvci'led 
fever, which begins with warmth and ends with 
chill; to the chemist, a simple affinity ; the drug¬ 
gist,, a cooling powder; the lawyer, a legal con¬ 
tract ; the mei'chant, a speculation, us often 
unlucky as not; th<* poet, a romance which passes 
tlirough seveial editions ; the actor, a tragi-coniedy 
which is alwaj s applamled by the public ; the 
musician, a concert in which love plays the lute, 
the neighbours* the trumpet, and tlie husband the 
solo cornet; and finally, to the soldier, matrimony 
will be a oampaigu wliicli sometimes extends to 
a s(‘ven yearn’, juid sometimes to a thirty years’ 
wtu. 

A certain nobleman oiue said that social )ia]>pi- 
ness coii'-isted in being asked e\erywhore and 
g<uiig nowliere. Hcultb, w’bich is sucli an im¬ 
portant factor in our bappiness, lias been defined 
as tliat state in which the hotly is iiut consciously 
present tt) us ; in w’liicli it is joy to see, to tbmk, 
to feel, to be; the state in winch wi>rk is t'usy, 
and duty not over-great a trial; the shite in which 
one goes forward on the louiney ol life, getting 
and giving joy. This i- tlie scriet of happiness, 
as we soon find from experience.—hat is an apt 
illusti-atioii of a secret ’ Anything that has been 
made known to everylioily in a wlusper.—And 
W’hat is experience A poor little liut constructed 
from the ruins of the ])alace of gold and marble 
culled our illusions.—A not unha])[)y illusti-ation 
of the lu'ight of impudence is the cidliiig Uj> of 
one doctor to learn tlie address of aiiotliei. 

The ridiculous is memoi’y’s im)st adhesive plas¬ 
ter, and nonseiisi; was well defined b> Dr .lolmson 
W’hcu he said : ‘ Sir, it is nonsense to bolt u door 
w'llli a boiled carnU.’—The same aulhoiity, speak¬ 
ing oi a quai’relsome fellow, saul ■ ‘11 lie had two 
ideas in his head they would fall out with eiu h 
other.’—That obnoxious creature the pi’ig has 
been defined as an animal w lio is overfetl tor its 
size. Anothei nuisance, a boi-e, is thus summed 
up in rhyme: ‘Do you ask me what a bore 
1 will tell you who is such; ’tis the one who 
knows too little, ’tis the one who knows too miu h.’ 
—A bigot is a man who doesn’t believe in idlow- 
ing other dogs to wag their own tails in tlieir ow’ii 
piU'ticular way.—A genius w'as pitliily ilescribed 
by an old lady of gieat expeiience us ‘a boarding- 
liouse keeper—as a man who knows more than he 
can find out, spills “vittles” on bis clothes, and 
iloesn’t pay liis bool'd regulai’ly.’—The clever wife 
ot a Pn)fes8or in a Western college once wi*ote, in 
one of those confession books wlici'e people put 
down their opinions on all sorts of subjects, in 
answer t») the question, ‘ Wliat is j’our idea of a 
heroine?’—‘An educated woman w'ho does her 
ow'n housework.’ 

Goethe says of Shakespeare : ‘His characterft 
are like watches with dial-plates of ti-ansparent 
crystal; they show you the hom*s like others, 
and the inwai'd mechanism also is uU visible.’ 
—John Stuart Mill aptly illustrates the differ¬ 
ence betw’een Science and Art: ‘ Scicncxi is ft 
collection of truths: Art, n body of rules. The 
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lulguage ol Science is : This^ or^ Thia is ‘not; 

dues or (lues not Iiappen. The language of' 
Art is: Do this; avoii! that. Science tukfes 
cognisaifce of a phenoiueuon, and endeavours to, 
discover its law ; Art proposes to itself an end, 
ujid loohs out for means to effect it ’ I 

Voltaii'e describe a physician tis an unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman e-xpecteu every day to perform a 
mirjicle, namely, to I'econcile health with iiitem- 
jKjrance.—A female doctor has been pumiinglv 
deliued as a woman with a patient turn of mind. 
—An Irishman’s idea of a Hch man is one who 
bites off moie than he can chew, ami it. poor man 
as one who chews more than he can bite off. 
Allusion to a son of Erin brings to mind the 
remark of an experienced landlady, who observed : 
‘J always notice that the Irhhuien begin to live 
©n the fiist-iloor, and cml in the garret; the 
Scotchmen begin in the garret, and end on the 
fu'bt-lloor.’ 

Some od<l but apt illaf'tmtious are the follow¬ 
ing : *ltis no great credit lor the worm to turn 
when stepped upon, remarks a philosoplier: a 
barrel hoop will do tlie same thing.’—‘Faith is 
sometimes pemomtied as a dreiiclied female cliug- 
iug to a sea-washed iwk,’ says an observer. ‘ Hut 
a better ]>ersonifiiation would l»e, a bald-headed 
man buvjiig a bottle of patent Iiair-restorer.’ Such 
a simpleton aliould be clashed aiiougst the ‘natural 
fools ’ described by Fuller as persons whose heads, 
ai'e somotiiiies so little tliat there is no room (or 
wit, and sometimes so b.mg that tbere i-' no wit 
for ^<» niucb I'ooiii. 

An old judge told a \ouag lawyer that he 
would do well to pick some of the leathei's Iroiu 
the wings of his imagiuatiuu and slick Ibem into 
tile tail of his Judgment.—*A servant who plumed 
hini'-eH upon being cinpl(»yed in a genteel family 
wa^ asked the definition of the term. ‘Where 
they have two kinds ol wine, and tile gentleman 
bweai's,’ was the reply.—A cui'ious description of 
his e\perience was given by a sailor, Avho on 
being asked to explain tin' dittcreiiee betw'een a 
liuirieane ami a typhoon, said: ‘In a buiTicum*, 
the wind blow's as liaixl as it van —right straiglit 
along ; but in a typhoon, just as it is blowing its 
baldest, it gives an awful jerk.’ 

American ailvertiseuieiits are often veiy amus¬ 
ing in their attempts to illustrate aptly the art of 
pulling. For example a vemb»r of a new tobacco 
thus describes it. ‘it is like your fir.st love -fresh, 
genial, and ni)>turou8. lake that, it fills up all the 
cravings of your souk’ The author of that adver¬ 
tisement would no doubt agive with the statement, 
that the tradesman who does not advertise liberally 
has been very aimi'opriately compared to a man 
who inis a lantern but who is too stingy to buy a 
candle. A man who is neither a free-tnuler nor 
a protectionist thus illustiuti's his charitahle feel¬ 
ings towainls his neighbour • ‘ I should like to 
iiave a hole in my fence big enough to let my 
hens get into my neighbour Jones's garden, but 
too small to allow neighbour Jonc&'s liens to get 
into my garden.’—An hotel-keeper’s idea of a 
)>esbinii6t is a man who would find fault 
with heaven, it he ever got there.—A humorist 
explained the meaning of a ‘stony glare’ to liis 
little sun us tli^ expression which comes over a 
man’s face in church when the coiitnbution box 
1 % heldl before him and he has neglected to pro- 
v’idc him^lf w ith a tliree-peuny piece.’—‘ Dinah, 
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w'hy doan you nebber wear white elo’es ?’ inauired 
.ono culouml lady of another.—‘White cfo'eeF 
was the reply. ‘ ly you think I want to look like 
u fly in a cream-jug F 
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SUIENOE ASP ABTa 

OxB of the most remarkable enterprises in tlie- 
history of geogmjdiical discovery hoe just been 
brought to u successful conclusion ; and although 
W'o have not yet i-eceived ftill particulai's concein- 
ing it, these will doubtless come to hand before 
long. We allude to Dr Nansen’s I’einarkable 
jouriii'y aci-osb (iiveulaud from east to west. The 
novel point in this jouniey h Uiat it was under¬ 
taken on foot, hut the feet wcie armed with 
f>lnfdderti, oi' snow-shoes, w'hich those of our 1‘eadci’S 
who have been to Norway will I’ecognise as the 
same six and seven tcct long I'uuners w’hich arc 
used in tliat country by sportsmen in juirsuing 
various kiiidb oi game over the biiow'fields. Dr 
Nansen happens to be the champion snow-shoe 
skater of the North, and it was his idea that the 
adoption of this novel mode oi locomotion w'ould 
solve several difficulties in his way. The.'<e antici¬ 
pations luiie been realised, for a telegram has 
arrived saying that the journey has been actually 
nccoiupli-^hetl ; but as the last vessel from Uieeii- 
liind bad leit when the partv ol explom-b ariived 
at Lheir destination, they will probably be unable 
to reach bhiropc until tlie navigation is again opeiii 
in the ensuing spring 

Professor laiiiza lately i-ea«l a pai>er befoi-e the 
Boston Society of Arts upon the important ques¬ 
tion of Heating Railway (\‘iiu Our readei’s well 
know that a great many accidents in America 
have been intensified in their horrors by cars 
catchiug fire litim the stoves that aive commonly 
Used in that country, and the plan of heating by 
steam generuU*d by the locomotive is fast super¬ 
seding tlie older luetliod. f’lule.ssor Lanza states 
that experiments fchuw that a veiy binall percent¬ 
age ol the j-ti-am genexated by the engine ib 
roquiietl lor heating purposes, inie supply-pipe 
should not )>e less than one inch and a half in 
diameter, and connections between the carnages 
should consist of lubbcr tubes. The steam 
should be used direct, us all attempts to utilise 
the exhaust fivnu the engine have i'Uiled. The 
greatest difficulty that has been met with in 
apidying this method of heating cars is the con- 
ilensution which takes phicc in the pipes ; but a 
method has been found for oliviating this by the 
interposition of suitable traps. An Act of Ctai- 
gross forbidding the use ol ordiuoiy stoves in 
railway trains will pivsently come into force. 

An uncommon accident, but not the first of its 
kind, is reported in the liinlrmd Gazette, This 
accident occiUTed in the Uoosuc Tunnel, and was 
caused by the accumulation of vapoui-s fi*om 
plying locomotives; no fewer than sixty-nine 
workmen bavin" been rendered insensible by tliis 
means. Luckily, the state of attkii's was dis¬ 
covered, and further traffic through the tunnel 
was at once stopped, othcrw'iae the loss of life 
would have been considerable, os the men actually 
were lying acinss the track. Hfippily, the victims 
were rescued in time, and no loss of lyh W'as 
incurred. This accident will serve to itemind 
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Londoners of the risks they incur in a minor subject, lie has examined, he tells us, a nuniKr 
degree by travelling undci^round under present *01 imitation Indian muslins and cretonnes, nrR^ 
conditions of locomotion. And we believe the hej found that twenty-three per cent, of thoAfe 
Dii’ectors of the Metropolitan Railway are fully contained arsenic in an appreciable quantity ; the 
gjive to the necessity of providing some means of colours in which the poison was found being 
driving their trains other than by the steam- principally terra-cotta leds and gall-nut browns, 
engine, lilxperiments have alrealy been made He also made experiments with a view to find out 
with compressed-air endues, but there is a likeli- at what temperature these fabrics would give off 
hood that electricity will eventually be employed arsenical vapours ; but these experiments only 
for the purpose. Some very costly expenmenU gave negative results. In spite of tliis, he quotes 
have already been carried out in this direction two cases brought to him by medical men, in 
upon the Metropolitan Railway, and the Directors, which well-marked symptoms of poisoning were 
it is said, will shortly meet to come to a decision ascribed to the use of these coloured fabrics; in 
wgarding this very important matter. It is one of these cases, several work-girls employed 
probable that their action will be hastened by the in making up the material being taken ill with 
consideration tliat cheap omnibus fares have all the symptoms of ai-senical poisoning. He 
tempted a number of their old passengers to take attribute.-^ this result to the fact that in the work- 
the more i^recable open-air route. room the material was pressed with irons, which 

A great deal of correspondence has recently liad a far higher temperature tlian that used in 
^sen as to the results obtained by the Com- his cxperiineuis. The same authority also tells 
petitive Examination system, luid it is the opinion us tliat he found arsenic in a gla/e<i car'lboanl 
of most experts that this systtmi fails in bringing box of a green colour which had (.ontnined 
the best man to the front. But although a chocolate. Without wishing to be an alarmist, 
great many condemn the syst»*m, tliey feel that he jwints out that individuals can do little in 
they are not able to suggest anything which will stcjpping this wholly unnecessary use of virulent 
satisfactorily auperse<le it. We are of opinion poison, and he very rightly suggests that the law 
tliat if a Scientific CommiSHion were appointed to should make the numufactiu-er answerable for 
consider the whole subiect, a series of tests miglit the evil. 

be tuTanged which would effectually measure the In the lhq)ort of Die I'nited States I'orestiy 
brain-power of eandidatcs for our different public Department, crude creosote is greatly I'eeoni- 
appointments. The pre.sent ^ystcm of rrainming mende<l for its valuable antiseptic prf»peitie 5 . It 
for examinations is certainly altogether wrong, is shown that it is an eflicient jioison for both 
for there are many men wdio possess the cupa- animal aiul vegetabb* oi’ganiRins. But ajuirt from 
bility for passing a ditKcult examiuatbm, and its excellent service as an iimectieide, it re]>repents 
there their talents cease. On the other hand, one of the best means of preserving timber, 
many men of higher attainments do not figure Painted upon wood or metal, it cHertually j»ro- 
wcll at these examinations, often from nervous- tocts hotli from dam]) or dry-iot; and if foiced 
ness, and also because tlieir talents do not lie in into tlie imd(‘r jaesMiie, it carries it.^ pixi- 

the direction of assimilating knowledge ironi the serving pmperties to eveiy p<irtion (*f the sub- 
close study of books. Still, they may have powers stance so treated. 

of observation anti knowledge of men and things Sir Robert Ball, the Astronomer-Royal for 
which will make them far more valuable public Ireland, in tlie < ourse of a recent lecture. ou’Cumets 
servants than if they were simjdy crammetl with testified to the useful aid which the Elcttric 
book-lore. We liave alreatly the means of te.sting Telegraph tendered in the (puck notification to 
the accuracy of sight and hearing by scientific the diflereiit observatorie-s of the world of the dis- 
means, and it miglit be possible to <levise instru- covery of any of those erratic bodies. He jxjinted 
meuts which would show in a marked manner the out that in spite of the well-known care exeici^ed 
amount of brain-power in ditferent individual. by both tran'-imtting and receiving cleiks, the 
In spite of the efforts of many thoughtful technical paitieulars which gave the exact po.-ition 

K le to induce ladies to discard the use of dead of the comet were often rendered unintelligible. 

i os ornaments to their headgear, wc observe To i-emedy this, a rimple and most ingenious code 
with regret that these sad emblems of slaughter lias been arranged, by uliich the position of the 
are still worn. A writer in the. Hoaintal points wanderer in space is indicated by a single word, 
out the cruelty of this senseless fashion. He says This is how it is done. A coitain edition of a 
that most of the birds so utilised are females, standard dictionary is used as a master-key to the 
and are taken in the nesting season, for at that code, and a copy of the volume is kept at each 
period the feathers are more soft and beautiful; observatory. J^ow, suppose that an observer 
so that those who ai’c ignorant and cruel enough receives a telegram containing the «ingle word 
to adopt tliesc ornaments may be informed that ‘ ITmbrella,^ he turns to his dictionary, and finds 
their victim is often the mother of a nestful of that this word is found on, say page 143, and is 
helpless young, and that they have been left in forty-two lines from tlie top of the page. Trans- 
the nest to die of starvation. Surely those who lateil into astronomical langm^e, this means that 
are members of what is culled 1)y courtesy the a comet has been discovered in the position indi- 
‘gentlerscx’ should not be blind to such a con- cated by 143' 42'. TJie dictionary is certainly 
sideratiou as this. put to a use here that its compiler never antici- 

Although much has been written on the bub- pated. 
ject of arsenical wall-papers and textile fabrics, A Belgian officer has devised a new form of 
it wquld ^appear that the custom of employing fort, which will i>rohably cause a revolution in the 
poisonous colours as by no means a thing of the science of fortification. The particulars of this 
past The public analyst of Paddington has singular construction wc give in a condensejJ form 
rec^tly published some information upon tins from a full account whicli recently appeared i& 
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Fi'ench scientific journal La Nature. The 
t, 80 fai* as its outward appearance is •concerned, 

a hi^e molehill constructed of conci’eto, aild 
rising hut little above the surface of the ground 
where it is built. On this mound, but Hush with 
its upper surface, are three, armour-clad turrets, 
each containing two iK>werful guns; four small 
turrets which can be moved up and «lown by 
hyilraulic agi-ncy, and which contain machine 
guns; and finally, three conning turrets, which can 
be used for general obse^^'ation, or for el^dric 
search-lights at night. The lower j)art of the fort 
is burrowed out like a veritable inoleliill, and con¬ 
tains magazines, provision-rooms, officers’ rooms, 
^c. Entrance to the fort is obtained by means of 
a passage which ia several yards below the surface 
of the earth, and the length and contour of which 
are of course governed by l(n*al circumstances. 
The door of this pabsage is of solid construction, 
ia uorked by hydianlic means, an<l is comnmn<le<l 
by the machine guns in tin* turrets above. 
Altogether, the structure is as impregnahle as it 
can be made It has been evolved out of the 
necessity ot proviiling adequate means of resisting 
tin* impart of the huge pnqectilcs now in use, 
against whicli old-fuHhioned fortifirutioiis are all 
but useless. 

I’rofessor Sju-jugof Lirge has been making some 
curious and interesting experum-nt" relriting to 
tlie effect (*f compre'^sioii upon metallic jmwileis. 
With a sim[>le piece, of apparatus, ^•ouM^tulg oi a 
metal lilock in two parts, hut held together by a 
removable collar, and a cylindrical r<«l woiking in 
a cavity in that block, any amount of prcsbui'o 
could be brought to bear upon a substance jdaced 
within the space indicated. W'lth a pressure 
a}»plied to the rod of thirteen tons to the squai'e 
iin*h, lead in grains w’as comjiressed into a homo¬ 
geneous mass ; while by increasing the jircssure, 
the mi'tnl was forced out us a tliin sheet througli 
the crack whicli marked the division of the bhu-k, 
the pressure-nxl being forced completely into the 
empty cavity. As we liave s(‘en, lead-powdoi- 
requiied a pressure of thirteen tons to remlcr it 
into a solid masb. Tin particles wen* found to 
unite in the same manner at a pressure of nineteen 
tons; zinc reijuired just double that pressure; 
wliile aluminum and in-muth yielded at the same 
jiressure. Copper was solnlified at a ]»re'«anre <il 
thirty-tiircc tons to the .square iin h. 

Accoriling to Iron, the 8urveyor.s of n railway 
which is projected between Kansas Cfity and 
Mexico liave come upon a tract of country wliicli 
pre.s(*nts remarkable if not unique features. Here 
is a sea of blui*k volcanic glass which has been 
chilled during ngitation in some long-forgottcn 
era, and which now atand.s up in crested ridges 
from ten to twelve feet in height. This mass 
of obsidian or vitreou-i stone forms a band 
about foity miles long, with a width of From 
one to ten miles. On either side of it the 
country is of the most barren and desolate descrip¬ 
tion, tbc soil consisting of nothing Imt fine white 
ash. To the noith of this lava-stream, the ruins 
of a city, known to the early Spanisli explorers as 
Oran (iuivera, were come upon by the surveying 
jiart}’. Tlie.«e ruins have ^lot often been visited, 
tor they are far* out of the nsiiaf tmeks, and water 
cannot be obtained within forty mi^esof their siU*. 
^riie dfty consists of stone buildings of huge size, 
and hasi/cvideiitly ajfc one time been in the centre 


of a dense population. Ulie presumption is that 
tlie city was overwhelmed by a violent volcanic 
outburst, which <leatroye<l its inhabitants and 
diverted its water-supply. 

On the ‘Fairy KockS,’ Nova Scotia, certaiiT^ 
hicroglypliic clmraclers of very old date have been 
cut. Tlie markings arc about one-sixteeiUh of an 
inch in depth, ami are cut on a surface of polished 
slate. The Smithsonian Institution at Washing¬ 
ton has s(*nt out an expedition to Nova Scotia to 
study this strange hnnclwriting on the W’all, with 
a view’ to ifiscover whetlier it may lead to any- 
lliing fresh with regard to the early history of 
America. 

An elettrii'ul fire engine has recently been 
invented, wliidi ceitainiy seems to have many 
ndvantngi's over the ordinary steamer, provided 
that the necessary current is at hand to work it. 
This current can be obtained from lapping the 
wire.s wlmh supply street-lamp-s or the engine can 
bring oceumulalors or secondaiy batteries with it 
from the engm(*-housc. With such a motive- 
]K)wcr, the ongme can he sturbxl at once at full 
! s]»eed. It IS of less w’eight tliaii an ordiimiy steam 
j fiie-i'iigiiie, while it is noiseless and cheap. These 
; are advantages indeed ; hut until the electric 
current comes into more common use, we must be 
content willi steam lirc-ciigines. We have an 
' (‘xanqde here of a’good niveiition coming a little 
betou its time. 

'J’lie Jonnial of tlu' Sociftfi of Arta gives a \ery 
interofeting account of the groat industiy of Bath, 
in Somersetshire—namely, the quarrying of the 
famous Bath stone, which forms such a valuable 
building rtiaterial. Tliere are edifices still standing 
whicli were built in the early portion of the 
Ohrictian ora of tins stone, whi' h is remarkable 
alike for its warm-tonoil colour, its durability, ami 
its easy w’orking. Among tlieae old buildings 
may be named the Roman baths at Bath itself ; 
the Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon (date 
705 A n.) ; and Lacock Abbey, which dates from 
the beginning oi the tliirteenth century. The 
stone was used lor merely local purposes, until, in 
1841, the long Box Tnnm*! was made bj’ Brunei 
for the Great Western Ruihvay, when that famous 
boring revealed the existmice of the Box and 
I Gorsham beds of stone, which arc both valuable 
ami exfensi\e. The so-called quarries partake 
more of the character of ininc.s, for a heading is 
driven into the side ol a hill where the stone is 
found, and from that lieading stalls are cut on 
either side- The blocks are taken out as lurgGiOs 
possible, and are detached from the parent rock 
l»y the use of the pick and wedge. 

The St Catherine’s i'oiiit Jighthonsi*, on the 
soufh coast of fhe Isle of AVight, is now ilhimi- 
naU*d by perhaps the most jiow’erlul electric light 
wdiich has yet been applied to such a purpose, its 
luminosity being estimated by the Deputy-master 
of fhe Trinity House at rather more than seven 
million candle-power. The maintenance of such 
a light requires a powerful dynamo, and a steam- 
engine to drive it, and at^t Catherine’s light¬ 
house these necessary aids are in duplicate, in case 
of a breakdown. Even the* old oil-light which 
electricity has superseded is kept in reserve, in 
case, l)y any unlookeil-for accident, it should be 
neeiied. This is the fourth English lighthouse 
which has been provided with electrical gear, the 
other three being at Souter Point, on the^5oai*t of 
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Barham ; at the Lizard, on the Cloriiish cooft; 
And at t)>c South Foreland, where tlie Trinity 
House experiments were carried out a short time 
ago. 

•' An American inventor has patented an attach¬ 
ment to the ordinary bicycle which will enable 
that popular machine to bo used on snow-oovere<l 
"round, or even upon ice. The smaller wheel at 
tl»e back of the machine is enclosed in a shoo, 
or runner, wlii< h slides over the slippery surface, 
the wheel itself being bound to the backbone of 
the bievcle. To the driving-wheel are attache<l at 
intervals little clamps with projecting flanges, 
which bite the ice, and so pi*event the wheel trom 
racing round without doing any practical work, os 
the wheels of a locomotive arc often seen to do on 
a slippery rail. These clamps are so arranged as 
not to interfere with the working of the brake. 
Bicycling on the ice will probably now bcctune a 
favourite amusement, should the nature ot the 
cominc winter admit of its practice. 

We nave already, «iys Xatinr^ calle<l attenlion 
to the fact that an efiort is being made to secure 
for Bedford (-ollegc (for ladies), Yoi-k Phice, Baker 
Street^ London, new chemical and physical labora¬ 
tories. The College has been among the most 
successful of the institutions wliicli wuiil up 
grailuatcs to the science degmes at ihe rniveisity 
of London ; but its students have hitherto) been 
severely handicapped by the inadtajuacy of the 
laboratory accommodation. The opportunity has 
occurre<l of seenring fre>h building-groiiiul a*(join- 
ing the College, and plans have been pi'cpare*! bn- 
the proposed additional laboratories. Bedford 
College is the only institution exclusive!)’ ior 
ladies which provides fir^t-class practical iii'-truc- 
tion of this kind. 

Some exwrimenis which have lately been con¬ 
ducted by the Health Booi’d of New York indicate 
that steam is a far more eflective agent in the 
destruction of discosc germs than dry heat. These 
exjierimciits were maile with fL vieu of testing tlie 
best means of disinfecting the clothing of fever- 
patients, the fabrics operated n 2 >on being placed 
in a closed tank. Tlie .steam had not any destruc¬ 
tive effect upon the fabrics treated, except that in 
some cases the colours were altcnnl or mixed. 
The Health IXjiiarlment of New York now collect 
fi*ee of all charge clothing and bedding which need 
disinfection. The articles ai*e collected in iron 
c^es, which are put bodily into the disinfecting 
tank, while the key of the locked cage i*cmains in 
tJi^ possensiou of the owner of the goo(K 

WHAT LITTLK HANDS CAN 1)0. 

Every year the ingenuity and the generosity ol 
countlese childi’en aw shown in the gift of an 
abundance of clothing and playthings to the 
suffering little oneh in the hospitals. In hun¬ 
dreds of cases these Christmas jircsents are the 
work of their own hands; and it is perfectly 
amazing the things the little hands can do in 
cleverness oiul kindness. Children are in general 
called tboughtle»i; if it comes in erne’s way 
to see much of their work for the hospitals, it 
leaves-one^a very high and beautiful idea of the 
amount of heart * that is hidden under tlie 
thought^ss ways. 

Fiw weeks, or rather, indeed, foi months Iwifore 
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^Christmo-s the gay heails and the little hands lyl 
*over the land are busy, in leisure moments, 
venting and working ont brilliant ideas in the 
way of toys for the sick -and poor iu the liltle cots 
far away. To give old toys is easy enough, ami 
good too ; but to mnicf toys—that is the child’s 
toiumph. Wc once lieard of a little girl who had 
no one to talk to and nothing to play with, and 
who amused herself on her sick-bed by keeping a 
pebble in a box and rattling it for music. Wc 
are jiast the time when such things could Imp- 
pen ; the children’s hospitols have been opened ; 
<laugbters of rich houses undci-takc to make year 
by year all the clothing for the child who occupies 
eacli cot; ami the Christmas supply of toys poui-s 
in to make the little ones forget tluur wcarinep.s 
and weakness. 

It will be remembeixHl that the Emperor 
Frederick when he visited the Throat Hospilal 
saw there a little girl in whom he took a tender 
interc'st because her aflliction was so like Ins own. 
She was recovering after a ilangoroiis operation to 
the throat, ami the vou'e was beginning to come 
back again. The Emiieror saw her (juitc hap]y 
over a doll, which she was treating with such 
affectionate care that he ^donsantly a'-ked her 
which was tlie patient, the doll or heiNclf; and 
with (hildiike bhyiies-j, she admitted, after some 
consideration, that she really <Ud not know. 
Somehow, the presence of this doll take** a great 
deal 1*1 the sadness out of the jiicturc, and puts in 
combirt and homc.line.ss instoad. 

The kind little makers of the Chri'-tmas ^ires- 
ents prepare dolls by dozens and scores ; tbe dolls 
arrive at the hospital with their hats to one side, 
or p<*ke»l down <*vcr their staring eyes, and losing 
their shoes like Cinderella; but they arc quickly 
welcomed and cuddled and put to right l>y some 
eager pair of hands; and the doll walks on the 
bed and make'- the poor little patient as happy as 
if she W(‘re a veritable fairy instead of a creature 
of w'ax and bran. 

But the givers are often ambitious in the toys 
they design, and, leaving doll-worhl, they enter 
the animal kingdom, purchase patterns for ele- 
jdiants, pigs, ami rabbits, and make solid ami 
strong Iicasts with black beady eyes and bone 
tusks of crochet hook—serviceable companions, 
that can roll oil" the bed on to tin* lloor and come 
np ^^ 5 aln ‘not one penny the wuirsc.’ 

Ingenuity goes still further. The plain deal 
box is divided by shelves into doors, enamelled 
on the outside and pai>ercd inside ; and there is 
the shell of tlie doll’s house ready. The floors are 
stained and varnished : the sipiares of coloured 
cloth are tacked do\vn as caiqmts: the fumiture 
is arranged, and the miniature dolls put in their 
places ; the tiny books are on the bookshelves, 
the fans and mirrors on the wall; and then the 
generous maker with the gift complete jnits the 
iiind of amusement out of her own hands, and off it 
goes to make }>oor cliildren glad for many a day. 
Other clever young people manufacture dancing 
figures of card and string, or books with moving 
lectures—the flow'er that grows, and the cat that 
appears and disappears in and out of the chimney, 
woollen reins and balls of wool are also sent m 
large numberis thouglBit is diflicult to see how 
they can be useful except in convalescent homes. 
Scrap-books and Christmas cards bring u^ the 
rear in immense numbers and variety. 
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while one admires the go^ness of heart that ^ A third good thing taught br this practice is 
p»c|>ipl8 all these present^ if one see^much of the habit of perseverance. Whatever a child 
them one cannot help wishing that the vonnA begins ought to be finished. It is part (sf the 
givers hafl always sense enough to keep in mind training of the volatile mind to constancy and to 
the State of the receiverr. They are sick, and the d/terinination necessary for the great® woa*ks • 
more sensitive than the healthy and strong; of life by-aml-hy. To inaKe a cov®let for a cot 
therefore the plaything should not be fragile, or is a long work for a < hild j but how delightful » 
it will lead to three minutes of play and half an the first sense of finishing long labour, and how 
hour of tears. Again, they mostly cannot run useful it is to have learned that little by little 
about; hence such a thing as a kite is utterly out longest labours have an end ! 
of place, and would only suggest a helpless longing The last grand part of the training given in 
for the fields. The luist plaything of all is some- making those hospitjil ^fts is the most valuable 
thing ol the soft atid strong sort, like our friend paii of all. Whatever political economists may 
the stufle<l tdephant, or like the doll for the girla say or do, they can never alxdish atfiiction, help- 
It must be a toy that can go to bed—though, of lessness, sickness, or poverty. And udule these 
course, the more* elaborate ones are magnificent in things remain in the world, the duty of chaiity 
the stages of recovery. v ill still rank first The chameter is hard and 


the stages of recovery. v ill still rank first The chameter is hard and 

The kiudatffes of cluhlrcn goes further yet, and im]>erfoct in which it is forgotten ; and very beau- 
does not stop with amusing the little patients; tifnl is the mind of man or woman that has 
the gills in happy homes are learning more and. ]earno«l it from the beginning of life, and in 
more to prepare clothing for use in the hospitals, whom it has always grown with the growth, like 
These garments ought not to be of fanciful and an instinct or a second nature. 

easily spoiled colours or of very delicate stull's :____ . ..._ 

they arc* meant to stainl hard wear, and not to 

trouble the wearers by being ruined in a few days. CHINESE MEDICINE. 


At the same time, clothing for little childien t’jjj. medical art in China is inystcnous and 
Ojmlit not U. he ol coarse rtull because the „„ The medical profession is resiiUted 

chiUlreu lianneii to be noor. JSor ouglit it to be , ‘ , i„ . *1x11 i • -l 

of bad Stull vvlien it ,s'suppo^^l piven h.r 'Ttlx- of those which pre- 

love. i\ JUiJ Si.tt is uo kindness; and 'a coar-e “ England. In China the doctor receives a 
thing—• only for a poor child * is (juite a mistaken .»alai’y as long as liis ptiticnt is in good 

ulcai ns tbeVc U no dispeiisilion b\ n]n< b the baby health. If the patient falls ill, the doctor’s pay is 
born poor is providcfl uith a tonglicr skin than stopped until a cure is effected. In England, a 


that of little mortals in dainty nur'^eriea. 

‘ Something to do ’’ is the perpetual <lemand 


sick person usually tries to assist the doctor by 
explaining xne‘.eymptoms of his In China, 


> oung folks , and thert h not,Inn that so delights would be considered an insult to the doctor, 
their heart a.s an undertaking o( their own, to he mi_ t . a ^ a-\. .• i 

1 , 1 • ‘ik « , 1 u Ti. • * The doctor may feel the patients pulse, examine 

coinplcU‘d in time with grand results. It is part , . , . * « 

<.f education to learn to woik and to complete the and look at Ins tongue ; but he may ask 

work. Who that lias evf>r come across it can questions. He is then expected to diagnose 
forget Carlyle’, eaniest exhortation to do some- the disca.^c from w'hieh the sick man is ailing, and 
thing, to liiaLc .something; doing and m.iking to prescribe a remedy. The medicine pmcrilied 
being so much more glorious a thing than any is U'»ually very cheap ami very nasty; but some 
amount of feeling, dreaming, thinking, and talk- drugs are highly prieed ; and there are certain 
ing. lie pointH<{ fuit that in a life ol case and Jeis- precious stones which arc believed to be of won- 

urc there is little value to tlie world, and that it is tV‘rhil eilicacy in curing diseases. One of these 

<juite a new sensidion, a sensation of usefulness expensive prescriptions consists of very costly 
and of triumph, when fust any one can say tliat ingredients. White and red coral, rubies or 

he has turned thought into action, ainl made or jacinth, peails, emeralds, musk, w'ith one or two 
done some one useful thing, no matter how earths m special quantities, are crushed into 
humble it be. pow«Ier, rolled into pills with gum and rose-water, 

Wlien lioys and girls clamour for occupation on and coated Avith gold-leaf. This unique medicine 
wet holidays or winter evenings, woubl it not be i« reported to be an infallible cure for smallpcj, 
well for them to learn Carlyle’s lesson of begin- measles, scarlet fever, and all diseases which arise 
iiing to 1)0 active in the world, and to complete- from blooil-poiaoning and break out in cutaneous 
some one useful thing that shall be entirely tlieir j eruptions. ^ITie strengthening qualities of this 


OAvn iloing and their own gift? 

(Jenerosity is also cultivated by this charming Jesuits, u ho nourished in China in the early part 
custom. Generosity i.s the perpctnul fount of joy, of the present imperial dynasty, affirm that tney 
and it is well to begin early to let children finti have seen men snatched front the last convulsions 
out for themselves that when our own pleasures of death by its judicious use. 
are scant and trariliiiit, there is always possible Another remedy is called Kinchin^ or bitter 
in this worlil the grand pleasure of giving joy to Avine. This seems to be a strong tonic, and is 
sonic sadder heart. Sometimes in sending their not really of Chinese origin, as it is supposed to 
Oliriatmas ofierings of clotliing or playthings, IiaA’c been brought from India. It iionsists of 
children Avrite most Avinning letters. ‘ I loved spirit, aloes, myrrh, franttini^se, and saffron, 
making it,’ they say in their straight and simple These are to be mixed, and exposed to the sun for 
language ; or, ‘J took gr^ trouble to have it one month, until the fluid Ifccomes clear enougl^ 
look nice and they go on to tell liieir pleasure to be used. * 

ift thiilki^ that sonic other child Avill rejoice The folIoAA'ing is a prescription for a (Jlanese 
over wha^ney have done. love-potion, but it is understood to «aly a 
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ho flourished in China in the early ] 








oe of some of their orilmaiy medical pie 
{. taiijptiapa Tahe the pistils of a trlate peony 
bee bloomed in the spnnji—of a white lotus 
thefr had bloomed in th< summer—of a white 
jMcmy that had bloomed m the autumn, and of a 
|i%iute plum blossom that had bloomed iii the 
^winter. of each of these, tw elve ounces Tlie 
*> 1 ^ 1^10 ale to be kept oyer till the vernal equinox 
^ succeeding year, diieil m the sun, mixed 
0 ^(0 ^wder, and dissolved in twelve macc w eight 
*' ri nun, and the same amount of pine dew, hoai 
frost, and snow-flakes, all of which must haio 
Wien on a particular day Tliese ingredients 
being mixed in eoinil propoitions, thej aic to bi 
made Into piUs the sise of a diagons e>t, and 

C sd in an old porcelain jar, whuh is to bt 
ed under the root of a flower When the 
love-sick patient feels iinw ell, she is to dig up the 
jar and swallow one of the pills in a hot decoction 
of jumper bark The Chinese author has omitted 
to state what effect is produicd bj this jiotion on 
either the love sick maiden or hei lovei But he 
pioceeds to observe- that the same preseiiption is 
also goes! for some cases of toothache , only, he 
adds, as it takes some time to procnic ill the 
ingredients of the temedy, some patients liaio 
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been known t<v<)uaaiul others ha\t been ciLed 
tiponkineonsly, bdfprc tljey could try its effect f • 
Ui^lu tlieM^iToiimst'^nets, it not ns^tonishing 
to learn that ft^e'*ineilicil piufcssion is held in 
lather low China It w an hcitditan 

profession, whitJ^j^lj^ives few recruits fioin out 
9 idc, and therefoii to stand on itb own 

ancient wnjs and tramtiQ»s 


^(thnne I of tfn Fifth Sti/ty vj CifAMiinss 
To^R^AT w now coniphUd, p}ue Xin< Sh llai 


A TxtV pof/e and Indfit, pnit Oni P nni/, htn( h<(n 
P'iCpnied, ami ina f In oidneil thomjh ami boo/mlfn 

A doth east fo Inmhnfl th nhole ol tlw nuinhny 
fox \Si>S is (dso nailti 


Bail tiifinh I 
ttnuy 


to comp! f 'nfy »iaii h I xd at all 


Ihe Fust Moiillil-j I’ait of tin >iiv, \ ohmic, issued T.imnn 11, will i nt mi the 
opiiiiii^ (Inptiis I f I new Noul 
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